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Tus “ Betrothed” did not greatly please one or 
two friends, who thought that it did not well corre- 
spond to the general title of “ The Crusaders.” 
They urged, therefore, that, without direct allusion 
to the manners of the Eastern tribes, and to the | 
romantic conflicts of the period, the title of a “Tale 
of the Crusaders” would resemble the playbill, 
which is said to have announced the tragedy of | 
Hamlet, the character of the prince of Denmark 
being left out. On the other hand, I felt the difti- 
culty of giving a vivid picture of a part of the 
world with which I was almost totally unacquainted, 
unless by early recollections of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainnfents ; and not only did I labour under 
he incapacity of ignorance, in which, as far as re- 
gards Eastern manners, I was as thickly wrapped 
8 an Egyps'en i in his fog ; but my contemporaries 
vere, Many o, them, as much enlightened upon the 
subject, as if they had been inhabitants of the fa- 
voured land of Goshen. The love of travelling had 


pervaded all ranks, and carried the subjects of 


fhe Talisman. 


THE CRUSADERS 


the manners and vices of the Eastern nations, not 
only with fidelity, but with the humour of Le Sage 
and the Judicrous power of Fielding himself, one 
who was a perfect stranger to the subject must 

! necessarily produce an unfavourable contrast. The 

| Poet Laureate also, in the charming tale of “ Tha- 

| laba,” had shewn how extensive might be the re- 
searches of a person of acquiremcnts and talent, by 

: dint of investigation alone, into the ancient doctrines; 
‘history, and manners of the Eastern countries, in 
which we are probably to look for the cradle of man- 
kind ; Moore, in his “ Lallah Rookh,” had success- 
fully trod the same path; in which, tov, Byron, 
joining ocular experience to extensive reading, had 
written some of his most attractive poems. Ina. 
word, the Eastern themes had been already so 
successfully handled by those who were ackuow- 
ledged to be masters of their craft, that I was 
diffident of making the attempt. 

These were powerful objections, nor did thuy lose 
force when they became the subject of anxious re- 
flection, although they did not finally prevail. The 

R asoamieate on the other side were, that though 2 


Britain into all quarters of the world. Greece, so | had no hope of rivalling the contemporaries whom 
attractive by its remains of art, by its struggles | I have mentioned, yet it occurred to me as possible 
for freedom against a Mahomedan tyrant, by its | to acquit myself of the task I was engaged ip, with- 







very name, where every fountain had its classical 
legend ;— Palestine, endeared to the imagination 
by yet more sacred remembrances, had been of late 
surveyed by British eyes, and described by recent 
travellers. Had 1, therefore, attempted the diffi- 
cult task of substé uting manners of my own inven- 
tion, instead of th) genuine costume of the East, 
aknost every traveller I met, who had extended his 
route beyond what was anciently called “ The Grand 
Tour,” had acquired a right, by ocular inspection, 












out entering into competition with them. 

The period relating more immediately to the | 
Crusades which I at last fixed upon, was that af 
which the warlike character of Richard 1. wild 
and generous, a pattern of chivalry, with all its 
extravagant virtues, and its no less absurd crrors, | 
was opposed to that of Saladin, in which the Chris- 
tian and English monarch shewed all the cruelty 
and violence of an Eastern sultan; sod Saladin, on 
the other hand, displayed the deep policy and pru- 







to chastise me for my presumption. Every member | dence of a European sovereign, whilet each con- 
of the Travellers’ Club, who could pretend to have | tended which should excel the other im the knightly 

his shoe over Edom, was, by having done #0, ; qualities of bravery and generosity. This singular 
constituted my lawful critic and corrector, It oc- | contrast afforded, as the authorcenceived, materiale 
curred, therefore, that where the author of Anas- | for a work of fiction, possessing peculiar interest. 
as well as be of Hadji Baba, had described Que of the inferior characters intsoduced, wae 9 


4 


gupposed relation of Hichard Coeur de Lion; a 
violation of the truth of history, which gave offence 
to Mr Mills, the Author of the History of Chivalry 
and the Crusades, who was not, it may be presumed, 
aware that romantic fiction naturally includes the 
power of such invention, which is indeed one of the 
requisites of the art. 

_ Prince David of Scotland, who was actually in 
the host, and was the hero of some very romantic 
adventures on his way home, was also pressed into 
my service, and constitutes one of my dramutis 


persone. 

It is true I had already brought upon the field 
Him of the Lion Heart. But it was in a more pri- 
vate capacity than he was here to be exhibited in 
the Talisman ; then as a disguised knight, now in 
the avowed character of a conquering monarch ; 
so that I doubted not a name go dear to English- 
men as that of King Richard I. might contribute to 
their amusement for more than once. 

I had access to all which antiquity believed, whe- 
ther of reality or fable, on the subject of that mag- 
nificent warrior, who was the proudest boast of 
Europe and their chivalry, and with whose dreadful 
name the Saracens, according to a historian of their 
own country, were wort to rebuke their startled 
horses. “Do you think,” said they, “that King 
Richard is on the track, that you stray so wildly 
from it !? The moat curious register of the his- 

.tory of King Richard, is an ancient romance, tran- 
stated originally from the Norman ; and at first 
certainly having a pretence to be termed a work of 
chivalry, but lattenly becoming stuffed with the 
most astonishing and monstrous fables. There is 
perhaps no metrical romance upon record, where, 
along with curious and genuine history, are mingled 
more absurd and exaggerated incidents. We have 
placed in the Appendix to this Introduction, the 
‘passage of the romance in which Richard figures as 
an Ogre, or literal cannibal. — (Appendix, p. 3.) 

A principal incident in the story, is that from 
which the title is derived. Of all people who ever 
‘lived, the Persians were perhaps most remarkable 


for their unshaken credulity in amulets, spells, | 


periapta, and similar charms, framed, it was said, 


under the influence of particular planets, and be- ; 


etowing high medical powers, as well as the means , 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Land with such Scottish knights as had escaped 


the fate of their leader, and assisted for some time 
in the wars against the Saracens. 

The following adventure is said by tradition to 
have befallen him : — 

He made prisoner in battle an Emir of con- 
siderable wealth and consequence. The aged mother 
of the captive came to the Christian camp, to re- 
deem her son from his state of captivity. Lock- 
hart is said to have fixed the price at which his 
prisoner should ransom himself; and the lady, 
pulling out a large embroidered purse, proceeded to 
tell down the ransom, like a mother who pays litle 
respect to gold in comparison of herson’s liberty. In 
this operation, a pebble inserted in a coin, some” 
say of the Lower Empire, fell out of the purse, and 
the Saracen matron testified so much haste to 
recover it, as gave the Scottish knight a high idea of 
its value, when compared with gold or silver. “I 
will not consent,” he said, “to grant your son’s 
liberty, unless that amulet be added to his ransom.” 
The lady not only consented to this, but explained 
to Sir Simon Lockhart the mode in which the 
Talisman was to be used, and the uses to which it 
might be put. ‘The water in which it was dipt 
operated as a styptic, as a febrifuge, and possessed 
several other properties as a medical talisman. 

Sir Simon Lockhart, after much experience of 
the wonders which it wrought, brought it to his 
own country, and left it to his heirs, by whom, and 
by Clydesdale in general, it was, and is still, distin- 
guished by the name of the Lee-penny, from the 
name of his native seat of Lee. 

The most remarkable part of its history, perhaps, 
was, that it so especially escaped condemhation when 
the Church of Scotland chose to impeach many other 
cures which savoured of the aniraculous, as occa- 
sioned by sorcery, and censured the appeal to them, 
“excepting only that to the amulet, called the Lee- 
penny, to which it had pleased God tu annex cer; 
tain healing virtues which the Church did not pre- 
sume to condemn.” It still, as has been said, ex- 
ists, and its powers are sometimes resorted to, Of 
late, they have been chiefly restricted to the cure of 


' persons bitten by mad dogs; and as the illness in 


| 


such cases frequently arises from imagination, there 
can be no reason for doubting that water which has 


of advancing men’s fortunes in various manners. been poured on the Lee-penny furnishes a congenial 
A story of this kind, relating to a Crusader of emi- | cure. 

nenoe, is often told in the weet of Scotland, and the | 
relic alluded to is still in existence, and even yet | path the author has taken the liberty to vary in 


held in vaneration. 
Sir Simon Lockhart of Lee and Cartland ‘made | 


Such is the tradition concerning the Talisman, 


ying it to his own purposes. 
Considerable liberties have also been taken with 


& considerable figure in the reigns of Robert the | the truth of history, both with respect to Conrade 
‘Bruce and of histeon David. He was one of the | of Monteerrat’s life, as well as his death. That 
ohief of that band of Soottish chivalry, who ac- | " Conrade, however, was reckoned the enemy 01 
companied James, the Good Lord Douglas, on his | Richard, is agreed both in history and romanea, 
expedition to the Holy Land, with the heart of King | The general opinion of the terms upon which they 


Broce. Douglas, ipatient to get at the | stood, 
‘Mereceps, entered into war with those of Spain, and Saracens, 


mmy 


be guessed from the proposal of the 
that the Marquis of Montecrrat should 


mee killod there, Lockhart proeeeded to the Holy be invested with certain parts of Syria, which they 
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qware to yield to the Christians. Richard, according | to give way to Richird’s impetuonity."— History of 
to the romance which bears his name, “could no | Chivalry. 

fonger repress his fury. The Marquis, hesaid,was Conrade of Montserrat makes a considerable 
a traitor, who had robbed the Knights Hospitallers | figure in thoee wars, and was at length put to death 
of sixty thousand pounds, the present of his father, | by one of the followers of the Scheik, or Old Man 
Henry; that he was a renegade, whose treachery | of the Mountain ; nor did Richard remain free of 
had occasioned the loss of Acre; and he concluded | the suspicion of having instigated his death. 

by a solemn oath, that he would cause him to be It may be said, in general, that most of the inci- 
drawn to pieces by wild horses, if he should ever | dents introduced in the following tale are fictitious , 
venture to pollute the Christian camp by his pre- | and that reality, where it exists, is only retained ii 
sence. Philip attempted to intercede in favour of | the characters of the piece. 

the Margnis, and throwing down his glove offered 
to become a pledge for his fidelity to the Chris- | 

tians ; but his offer was rejected, and he was obliged ' —_ Anporaronp, lst July, 1839. 
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Whe warring in the Holy Land, Richard was Through Goddis help and my counsail, 
seized with an ague Soon he shall be fresh and hail.” 
; f 
The best lecches of the camp were unable to bl escaraald ana oan eee: 
effect the cure of the King’s disease ; but tho Before the king it was forth brought : 
prayers of the army were more successful. He Quod his men, ‘ Lord, we have pork sought 


Eates and sups of the brewis soote,* 


became convalescent, and the first symptom of his Thorough of God ft shall be your 
recovery was a violent longing for pork. But pork Before King = , chard carff a knight, 
was not likely to be plentiful in a country whose He ate faster than he curve might. 
inhabitants had an abhorrence for swine’s flesh ; The king ate the flesh and gnew" the bones, 
and e And drank well after for the nonce. 
And when he had eaten enough, 
** though his men should be hanged, He lay still and drew in his arm ; 





@ They ne might, in that countrey, 


Tiis chamberlain him wrapped warm, 
Yor gold, ne silver, ne no monty, 


| His folk hem turned away, and * lough. 
| Fle lay and slopt, and swet a stound, 


No pork find, take, ne get, And became whole and sound. 

That King Richard might aught of ent. King Richard clad bim and arose, 

An old knight with Richard biding, And walled abouten in the close.” 

When he heard of that tiding, 

Srey the Hingis wants were Sw yelie: An attack of the Saracens was repelled by 
To the steward he spake privyliche — Richard i th f which is told 
© Our lord the king sore is sick, I wia, ’} m pereon; e€ consequence OF W. 

After porck he alonged is ; in the following lines: 


Ye may none find to selle; 

No masi be hardy him so to telle! 
If he did he might die. 

Now behoves to done as I shall my, 
Tho’ he wete nought of that. 
Take a Saracen, young and fat , 


‘¢ When King Richard had rested a whiyle, 
A knight bis arins ‘gan unlace, 

Him to comfort and soliee. 

Him was brought a sop in wine. 

‘ The head of that ilke swine, 


| 
In haste let the thief be slain, j That I of ate!’ (the cook he bade,) 
Opened, and his skin off flayn ; | ‘For feeble I am, and faint and mad. 
And sodden full hastily, | Of mine evil now I am fear; 
With powder and with spicery, | Serve me therewith at my soupers !’ 
And with saffron of good color. | Quod the cook, * That head I no have.’ 
When the king thereof feels savour, Then said the king, ‘ So God mic eve, 
Out of agua if he be went, But I see the head of that swine, 
He shall have thereto good taléat. For sooth, thou shalt tesen thie!’ 
When be has 2 good taste, The cook saw none other might be 4 
And eaten well a good repast, | He fet the head and let him see. 
And sapped of the brewis' 0 sur. ' He fell on knees, and made & cry» 
i  Mlept after and ewet a drop, «Lo, here the head ! my Lord, meroy f"* 
1h 1 aimeteieenmiemeensiiean die DSTO a a cmmnnmicatannnieationenmunte: amend cannailllt Remanemeemmmnees vanes neces anand 
> Broth. * Sweet. * Gaawed. “ tanghed. 


; 


¢ 
The cack bad certaisily scene reason to fear that 
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“The invitation was gratefully Riohard, 


accepted. 
fils master would be struck with horror at the re- | in the meantime, gave secret orders to his marshal 
ecllection of the dresdful banquet to which he owed | that he should repair to the prison, select s certain 


hae pecorery, but his fears were soon dissipated. 


+ The swaxte vis ' when the king sesth, 
Hie Wiack beard and white teeth, 

How hts Hepes grinned wide, 

5 ‘What devil is this?’ the king cried, 
Anéd gan to laugh ashe were wode, 

* What { is Saracen's flesh thus good ? 
That, never erst I nought wist ! 

By God's death and his uprist, 

Shall we never die for default, 
‘While we may in any assault, 

Blee Saracens, the flesh may take, 

And seethen and roasten and do hem bake, 
[And] Gnawen her flesh to the bones! 
Now I have it proved once, 

¥or hunger ere I be wo, 

T and my folk shall eat mo!’” 


The besieged now offered to surrender, upon 
conditions of safety to the inhabitants ; while all 
the public treasure, military machines, and arms, 
were delivered to the victors, together with the 
further ransom of one hundred thousand bizants. 
Aftor this capitulation, the following extraordinary 
scene took place. We shall give it in the words of 
the humorous and amiable George Ellis, the collec- 
tor and the editor of these Romances. 

“Though the garrisen had faithfully performed 
the other articles of their contract, they were un- 
able to restore the cross, which was not in their 
possession, and were therefore treated by the Chris- 
tlans with great eruelty. Daily reports of their 
sufferings were carried to Saladin ; and as many of 
them were persons of the highest distinction, that 
monarch, at the solicitation of their friends, de- 
spatched an embassy to King Richard with mag- 
nificent presents, which he offered for the ransom 
of the captives. The ambassadors were persons the 
most respectable from their age, their rank, and 
their eloquence. They delivered their message in 
terms of the utmost humility, and without arraign- 
ing the justice of the congueror in his severe treat- 
snent of their countrymen, only solicited a period 
to that severity, laying at his feet the treasures 
with which they were intrusted, and pledging 
themeelves and their master for the payment of any 
farther sums which he might demand as the price 
of mercy. 

*¢ King Richard epake with wordes mild, 


* The gold to take, God me shield | 
Among you every charge. 


Than has your lord, and ewilke three. 
To his treneure have I no need | 





3 Memgp, 


number of the most distinguished captives, and, 
after carefully noting their names on a roll of pareh- 
ment, cause their heads to be instantly stenek off 
that these heads should be delivered to the cook 
with instructions to clear away the hair, and after 
boiling them in 2 caldron, to distribute them on 
several platters, one to each guest, observing te 
fasten on the forehead of each the piece of parch- 
ment expressing the name and family of the victim. 


*** An bot head bring me beforn, 
AsI were well apayed withall, 
Eat thereof fast I shall: 

As it were a tender chick, 

To see how the others will like.” 


“This horrible order was punctually executed, 
At noon the guests were summoned to wash by the 
music of the waits ; the king took his seat, attended 
by the principal officers of his court, at the high 
table, and the rest of the company were marshalled 
at a long table below him. On the cloth were 
placed portions of salt at the usual distances, but 
neither bread, wine, nor water. The ambassadors, 
rather surprised at this omission, but still free from 
apprehension, awaited in silence the arrival of the 
dinner, which was announced by the sounds of pipes, 
trumpets, and tabours ; and beheld, with horror and 
dismay, the unnatural banquet introduced by the 
steward and his officers. Yet their sentiments of 
disgust and abhorrence, and even their fears, were 
for a time suspended bytheir euriosity. Their eyes 
were fixed on the king, who, without the slightest 
change of countenance, swallowed the fnorsels as 
fast as they could be supplied by the knight who 


carved them. 
@ 
** Rvery man then poked other; 
They sald, ‘ This is the devil's brother, 
That slays our men, and thus hem eats !* 


“ Their attention was then involuntarily fixed on 
the smoking heads before them ; they traced in the 
swollen and distorted features the resemblance of a 
friend or near relation, and received from‘ the fata: 
scroll} which accompanied each dish the sad assur- 
ance that this resemblance was not imaginary. 
They sat in torpid silence, anticipating their own 
fate in that of their countrymen, while their fero- 
cious entertainer, with fury in his eyes, but with 
courtesy on his lipa, insulted them by frequent 
invitations to merriment. At length this first course 
was removed, and its place supplied by venison, 
cranes, and other dainties, accompanied by the 
richeat wines. The king then apologized to them 
for what had passed, which he attributed to his 

of their taste; and assed them of his 
religious respect for their character as ambassadors, 
and of his readiness te grant them a safe-conduct 
for their return. This boop was ail that they now 
wished to claim ; and 


APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTION, 
and herbs, and a both 
be presenting a spnotacie both disguetiig 


is Richard spake 0 an old man, 

Ww home to your Sondan ! 

¥its melancholy that ye abate , 

And syes that ya came too late. 

Too slowly was your time y-guemed; 

Bre yd came, the flech was dressed, 

That men shoulden serve with me, 

Thas at noon, and my meynie. 

Say him, it shall him nought avail, 

Though he for-bar us our vitail, 

Bread, wine, fiah, flesh, ealmon, and conger ; 

Of us none shall die with hunger, 

While we may wenden to fight, 

And slay the Saracens downright, 

Wash the fiesh, and roast the head. 

With 001 farncen I may well feed 

Well a nine or a ten 

Of my good Christian men. 

King Richard shall warrant, 

There is no flesh so nourissant 

UWato an English man, 

Partridge, plover, heron, ne swan, 

Cow ne ox, sheep no swine, 

As the head of a Sarasyn. 

There he is fat, and thereto tender, 

And my men be lean and slendcr. 

While any Saracen quick be, 

Livand now in this Syrie, 

For meat will we nothing care. 

Abouten favt we shall fare, 

And every day wo shall oat 

All s0 many as we may get. 

Te Kugland will we nought gon, 

Til they be eaten every one.’” 

Eust's Apecimens of Barly English Metrica? 

Romances, vol. fi. p. 236. 


The reader may be curious to know owing to 
what circumstances so extraordinary an invention 
as that which imputed cannibalism to the King of 

should have found its way into his history. 
Mr James, to whom we owe so much that is curious, 
seems to have traced the origin of this extraordi- 
nary rumour. 

* With the army of the cross also was a multitude 
of me&,” the same author declares, “ who made it 
® profession to be without money ; they walked 
barefoot, carried no arms, and even preceded the 

*pensts of burden in their march, living upon roots 


a ee — 





1 One. 


“ A Norman, who, according to all accounts, was 
of noble birth, but who, having loet his horee, oon- 
tinned to follow asa foot soldier, took the 
resolution of putting himaelf at the head of this 
race of vagabonds, who willingly received him as 
their king. Amongst the Saracens these men be: | 
came well-known under the the name of Tiafurs, 
(which Guibert translates Tradentes,) and were 
beheld with great horror, from the general 
sion that they fed on the dead bodies of their enemies; 
a report which was occasionally justified, and which 
the king of the Thafurs took care to encourage. 
This respectable monarch was frequently in the 
habit of stopping his followers, one by one, in a 
narrow defile, and of causing them ‘to be searched 
carefully, lest the possession of the least sum of 
money should render them unworthy of the name 
of his subjects. If even two sous were found upon 
any one, he was instantly expelled the society of 
his tribe, the king bidding him contemptuoualy buy 
arms and fight. 

| “ This troop, so far from being cumbersome to 

| the army, was infinitely serviceable, carrying bur- 

‘dens, bringing in forage, provisions, and tribute ; 

| working the machines in the sieges, and, above all, 
spreading consternation among the Turks, who 
feared death from the lances of the knights leas 

' than that farther consummation they heard of under’ 
the teeth of the Thafurs.” * 

It is easy to conceive, that an ignorant minstrel, 

finding the taste and ferocity of the Thafars com- 
'memorated in the historieal accounts of the Haly 
Wars, has ascribed their practices and propenattios 
, to the Monarch of England,«hose ferocity was com- 
sidered as an object of exaggeration as legitimate 
as his valour. 


¥ Jamos's History of Chivairy, p. 178 
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Che Talismat. 


CHAPTER I. 


ann They, too, retired 
To the wilderness, but 'twas with arn. 
Paradise Regained. 


Tur burning sun of Syria had not yet attained 
{ta highest point in the horizon, when a knight of 
the -croas, who had left his distant northern 
‘home, and joined the host of the Crusaders in Palcs- 
tine, was pacing slowly along the sandy deserts 
which lie in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, or, as it 
is called, the Lake Asphaltites, whore the waves of 
the Jordan pour themselves into an inland sea, from 
which there is no discharge of waters. 

The warlike pilgrim had toiled among cliffs and 
presipices during the earlier part of the morning ; 
more lately, issuing from those rocky and dangerous 
defiles, he had entered upon that great plain, where 
the accursed cities provoked, in ancient days, the 
direct and dreadful vengeance of the Omnipotent. 

The toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, were 
forgotten, as the traveller led the fearful catas- 

he, which had converted into an arid and dismal 
wildernces the fair and fertile valley of Siddim, 
ounce well watered, even as the Garden of the Lord, 
now a parched and blighted waste, condemned to 
eternal sterility. 

~ * _ himself, as he viewed the dark mass of 
rolling waters, in colour as in quality unlike those 
of every other lake, the traveller shuddered as he 
remembered, that beneath these sluggish waves lay 
the once proud cities of the plain, whose grave was 
dug by the thunder of the heavens, or the eruption 
of subterraneous fire, and whose remains were hid, 
even by that sea which holds no living fish in its 
bosom, bears no skiff on its surface, and, as if its 
own dreadfal bed were the only fit receptacle for 
its sullen senda not, like other Jakes, a tribute 
to the ocean. whole land around, as in the 


days of Moses, was * brimstone and salt ; it is not | 


sown, nor beareth, nor any grass gro ereon ;” 
the land as well as the might be termed dead, 
lucing nothing ha résemblance to vege- 
and even the very aif was entirely devoid of 


Ws ordinary winged inhabitants, deterred probably 


by the odour of bitumen and sulphur, which the 
burning sun exhaled from the waters of the lake, 
in steaming clouds, frequently assuming the appear- 
auce of waterspouts. Masses of the slimy and sul- 
phurous substance called naphtha, which floated 
idly on the sluggish and sullen waves, supplied those 
rolling clouds with new vapours, and afforded awful 
testimony to the truth of the Mosaic history. 

Upon this scene of desolation the sun shone with 
almost intolerable splendour, and all living nature 
seemed to have hidden itself from the rays, except- 
ing the solitary figure which moved through the 
flitting sand at a foot’s pace, and appeared the sole 
breathing thing on the wide surface of the plain. 
The dress of the rider and the accoutrements of hia 
horse, were peculiarly unfit for the travgller in such 
acountry. A coat of linked mail, with long sleeves, 

lated gauntlets, and a steel breastplate, had not 
n esteemed a sufficient weight of armour; there 
was also his triangular shield suspended rotnd his 
neck, and his barred helmet of steel, over which he 
had a hood and collar of mail, which was drawn 
around the warrior’s shoulders and throat, and filled‘ 
up the vacancy between the hauberk and the head- 
eae His lower limbs were sheathed, like his 
ody, in flexible mail, securing the legs and thighs, 
while the feet rested in plated shoes, which corres- 
ponded with the gauntlets. A long, broad, straight- 
shaped, double-edged falchion, with a handle formed 
like a cross, corresponded with a stout poniard, on 
the other side. The Knight also bure, secured te 
his saddle, with one end resting on his stirrup, the 
long steel-headed lance, his own proper weapon, 
which, as he rode, projected backwards, and dis- 
layed its little pennoncelle, to dally with the faint 
reere, or drop in the dead calm. To this cumbrous 
equipment must be added a surcoat of embroidered 
eloth, much frayed and worn, which was thus far 
useful. that it excluded the burning rays of the sun 
from the armour, which they would herwins have 
rendered intolerable to the wearer. The surccat 
bore, in several placea, the arms of the owner, 
although much defaced. These seemed to be a 
couchant with the motto, “I sleep — wake 
me not.” An outline of the same device might be 
traced on his shield, though many a blow had 
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alehost effaced the painting. The flat top of his | and at neon, when the Dead at nome die 
eumbrous helmet was tance oa he ight, be Jyfaly aed te t of 
any crest. retaining their own unwieldy defen- | two or three palm-trees, w: arose the 
sive armour, the northern to sot | well which wan assigned for his mid-day station, 
at defiance the nature of the climate and country | His good horse, too, which had plodded forward 
to which they had come to war. with the steady endurance of his master, now lifted 
The accoutrements of the horse were scarcely less | his head, ig gente his nostrils, and quickened his 
gaassive and unwieldy than those of the rider. The | pace, as if snuffed afar off the living waters, 
animal had a heavy saddle plated with steel, uniting | which marked the place of repose and refreshment, 
in front with a species of breast-plate, and behind | But labour and danger were doomed to intervens 


with defensive armour made to cover the loins. 
Then there was a steel axe, or hammer, called a 
mace-of-arms, and which hung to the saddle-bow ; 
the reins were secured by chain-work, and the front- 
stall of the bridle was a steel plate, with apertures 
for the eyes and nostrils, having in the midst a 
short sharp pike, projecting from the forehead of the 
horse like the horn of the fabulous unicorn. 

But habit had made the endurance of this load 
of panoply a second nature, both to the knight and 
his gallant charger. Numbers, indeed, of the wes- 
tern warriors who hurried to Palestine, died ere 
they became inured to the burning climate ; but 
there were others to whom that climate became 
innocent and even friendly, and among this fortu- 
nate number was the solitary horseman who now 
traversed the border of the Dead Sea. 

Nature, which cast his limbs in a mould of uncom- 
mon strength, fitted to wear his linked hauberk 
with as much ease as if the meslies had been formed 
of cobwebs, had endowed him with a constitution 
ns strong as his limbs, and which bade defiance to 
almost all changes of climate, as well as to fatigue 
and privations of every kind. His disposition 
seemed, in some degree, to partake of the qualities 
of his bodily frame ; and as the one possessed great 
strength and endurance, united with the power of 
violent exertion, the other, under a calm and undis- 
turbed semblance, had much of the fiery and mthu- 
siastic love of glory which constituted the principal 
attribute of the renowned Norman line, and had 
rendcred them sovereigns in every corner of Europe, 
where they had drawn their adventurous swords. 

It not, however, to all the race that fortune 
proposed such tempting rewards ; and tliose ob- 
tained by the solitary knight during two years’ cam- 
Paign in Palestine, had been only temporal fame, 
ee if as he was taught to believe, spiritual privileges. 
Meantime, his slender stock of money had melted 
away, the rather that he did not pursue any of the 
ordinary modes by which the followers of the 
Crusade cindescended to recruit their diminished 
resou at the expense of the le of Palestine; 
he preg no gifts from o wretched natives for 
sparin ir possessions when engaged in warfare 
with thee Saracens, and he had not ai anarraansetien of 
any opportunity of enri himself by the ransom 
of Prisoner pr bahar The small train which 

followed him from his native country, had beer 
gradually diminished, as the means of maintaining 
them disappeared, and his only remaining squire 
was at present on a sick-bed, and unable to attend 
his master, who travelled, as we have seen, singly 
and alone. This was of little consequence to 
Crosader, who was accustomed to conaider his good 
pr bertelngs his safest escort, and devout thoughts as 


even on the iron frame and patien 


ment and repose, 
Gleporition of the Knight of the Sleeping Leopard ; | the charge, and a 


i ‘athin twice the len 


among ee: The distant form sepa- 
rated itself from trees, which y hid its 
motions, and advanced towards the knight with a 

which soon shewed a mounted laanan 
whom his turban, long spear, and green caftan 
floating in the wind, on his nearer approach, shewed 
to be a n cavalier. “In the desert,” salth 
an Eastern proverb, “no man meets a friend.” 
The Crusader was totally indifferent whether the 
infidel, who now approached on his gallant barb, as 
if borne on the wings of an eagle, came as friend or 
foe — perhaps, as a vowed champion of the Cross, 
he might rather have preferred the latter. He dis- 
engaged his lance from his saddle, seized it with the 
right hand, placed it in rest with its point half ele- 
vated, gathered up thé reins in the left, waked his 
horse’s mettle with the spur, aud prepared to en- 
counter the stranger with the calm self-confidence, 
belonging to tho victor in many contests. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an 
Arab horseman, managing his stecd more by his 
limbs, and the inflection of his body, than by any 
use of the reins, which hung loose in his left hand, 
so that he was enabled to wield the light round 
buckler of the skin of the rhinoceros, ornainented 
with silver loops, which he wore on his arm, 
swinging it as if he meant to oppose its slender 
circle to the formidable thrust of the western lance, 
His own long spear was not couched or levelled like 
that of his antagonist, but grasped by the middle 
with his right hand, and brandished at arm’s ay i 
above his head. As the cavalier approached hi 
enemy at full career, he seemed to expect that the 
Knight of the Leopard should put his horse to the 
gallop to encounter him. But the Christian knight, 
well acquainted with the customs of Eastern war- 
riors, did not mean to exhaust his good horse by 
any unnecessary exertion ; and, on the cde 
made a dead halt, confident that if the enemy ad- 
vanced to the sonia) Shoes, UH oe wees 
that of his powerful charger, would give suf 


pe advan gre the cortege momentum 

rapid motion. ly senstb appreben- 

‘ sive of such a pro result, the Saracen cavalier, 
“ hea s¥e had towards the 


of his lance, wheeled hig 
stee] to the left with inimitable dexterity, 
quite @ his grou a od peeciong Ue 
i and presen 
Mamtly 40 his enemy, frustrated Lis 
attack bim on an u point 
celing his was fain 
distance of an hundred yards. A | 
like a hawk attacking a heron, the Heathen 
second time was fain to re 
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him. 
bis mace, and the Eastern cavalier, who remem- 
bered the strength and dexterity with which his 
had aimed it, seemed to keep cautiously 
out of reach of that weapon, of which he had so 
lately felt the force, while he shewed his purpose 
waging a distant warfare with missile weapons of 
his own. Planting his long spear in the sand at a 
distance from the scene of combat, he strung, with 
t address, a short bow, which he carried at his 
, and putting his horse to the gallop, once more 
described two or three circles of a wider extent 
than formerly, in the course of which he seabed ity 
six arrows at the Christian with such unerring skill, 
tint the goodness of his harness alone saved him 
from being wounded in as many places. The 
seventh shaft apparently found a less perfect part 
of the armonr, and the Christian dropped heavily 
from his horse. Bot what was the surprise of the 
Saracen, when, dismounting to examine the condi- 
tion of his prostrate enemy, he found himeelf sad- 
denly within the of the » who had 
had recourse to artifice to bring his enemy 
within his reach ! Even in this deadly grapple, the 
Saracen was saved by his agility and presence of 
mind, He unloosed the sword-belt, in which the 
ee of the Leopard had fixed his hold, and, thus 
3 his fatal grep, mounted his horse, which 
to watch his motions with the intelligence 
of a human being, and again rode off. But in the 
last encounter the Saracen had lost his sword and 
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And now wend we to yonder i 
of rest is at hand, and the stream 


had hardly 

touched my lip when I was called to battle by thy 
a 39 

Whe Knight of the Couchant Leopard & 

ready and courteous assent; and the foes, 


without an angry look, or gesture of doubt, rode 
side by side to the little cluster of palm-trees, 


CHAPTER II. 


Tres of danger have always, and in a peculia 

pea bre their seasons of good-will and of security ; 

this was B gglctareied Bo in the ancient fen 

ages, in which, as the manners of the period had 
assigned war to be the chief and most worthy occu- 
pation of mankind, the intervals of peace, or rather 
of truce, were highly relished by those warriors to 
whom they were seldom and endeared by 
the very circumstances which rendered them tran- 
sitory. It is not worth while preserving any per- 
manent enmity against a foe, whom a champion 
has fought with to-day, and may again stand ix 
bloody opposition to on the next morning. The time 
and situation afforded so mach room for the ebul- 
lition of violent passions, that men, unless when 
peculiarly opposed to each other, or provoked by 
the recollection of private and individual 
cheerfully enjoyed in each othber’s socjety the brief 
intervals of pacific intercourse, which a warlike life 
admitted. 

The distinction of religions, nay, the fanatica: 
zeal which animated the followers of the Cfoes and 
of the Crescent against each other, was much soft- 
ened by a feeling so natural to generous combatante, 
and especially cherished by the spirit of chivalry 
This last strong impulse had extended itself gra- 
dually from the Christians to their mortal enemies, 
the Saracens, both of Spain and of Palestine. The 
latter were indeed no longer the fanatical savages, 
who had burst from the centre of Arabfan 
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eannat é to instant decision, are 
smoulder for a length of time in the bosoms of 
who are so unhappy as to be their prey. 

It was under the influence of these milder feelings, 
which soften the horrors of warfare, that the Chris- 
fian whe had zo lately done their best 
for each other’s mutual destruction, rode at a slow 
i -treas, to which 


ing, when interrupted in mid-paseage by his 
feet and dangerous adversary. Each was wrapt 
for some time in his own reflections, and took 
breath after an encounter which had threatened to 
fatal to one or both ; and their good horses 
no lesa to enjoy the interval of repose. 
of the Saracen, however, though he had been 
into much the more violent and extended 
of motion, appeared to have suffered less 
from ae than the charger of the European 
knight. The sweat hung still clammy on the limbs 
of the last, when those of the noble Arab were 
completely dried by the interval of tranquil exercise, 
saving the foara-flakes which were still visible 
on his bridle and housings. The loose soil on which 
he trod so much augmented the distress of the 
Christian’s horse, heavily loaded by his own armour 
and the weight of his rider, that the latter jumped 
from his saddle, and Jed his charger along the deep 
dust of the loamy soil, which was burnt in the sun 
into a substance more impalpable than the finest 
sand, and thus gave the faithful horse refreshment 
at the expense of his own additional toil; for, iron- 
sheathed as hg was, he sunk over the mailed shoes 
at every step, which he placed on a surface so light 
and unresisting. 

“ You are right,” said the Saracen ; and it was 
the first“word that either had spoken since their 
truce was concluded,—“ your strong horse de- 
serves your care ; but what do you in the desert 
wkb an animal, which sinks over the fetlock at 
every step, as if he would plant each foot deep aa 
the root of a date-tree 1”’ 

“ Thou speakest rightly, Saracen,” said the Chris- 
tian knight, not delighted at the tone with which 
the infidel cfiticised his favourite horse,— “ rightly, 
according to thy knowledge and observation. But 
my horse hath ere now borne me, in mine 
own » over as wide a lake as thou seest yonder 
ar out behind us, yet not wet one hair above 


The Saracen looked at him with as much surprise 
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“ It is justly spoken,” he said, instantly composing 
bimeelf to his serene gravity,“ list to a 


“ You speak truth after your knowledge, 
cen,” said the Christian knight; “and yet, trust 


me, I fable not, ing to mine. Hi in this 
climate, converts the soil into something almost as 
unstable as water ; and in gay land ald often oom: 


verts the water itself into a substance as hard as 
rock, Let us speak of this no longer; for the 
thoughts of the calm, clear, blue refulgence of a 
winter’s lake, glimmering to stara and moonbeam, 
aggravate the horrors of this flery desert, where, 
methinks, the very air which we breathe is like the 
vapour of a fiery furnace seven times heated.” 

he Saracen looked on him with some attention, 
as if to discover in what sense he was to under- 
stand words, which, to him, must have appeared 
either to contain something of mystery, or of im- 
position. At length he seemed determined in what 
manner to receive the language of his new com- 

ion, 

“You are,” he said, “of a nation that loves to 
laugh, and you make sport with yourselves, and 
with others, by telling what is impossible, and re- 
porting what never chanced. Thou art one of the 

nights of France, who hold it for glee and pastime 
to gab,' as they term it, of exploits that are beyond 
human power. J were wrong to challenge, for the 
time, the privilege of thy speeeh, since boasting is 
more natural to thee than truth.” 

“Tam not of their land, neither of their fashion,” 
said the Knight, “ which is, as thou well sayest, to 
gab of that which they dare not undertake, or un- 
dertaking cannot perfect. Bat in this I have imi- 
tated their folly, brave Saracen, that in talking to 
thee of what thou canst not comprehend, I have, 
even in speaking most simple truth, fully incurred 
the character of a braggart in thy eyes ; so, I pray 
you, let my words pase.”’ 
had now arrived at the knot of paim-trees, 
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trom being absorbed in the earth, or choked by the 
eae ee 
Riche etree oe Rosy ie peieliadd 

s but it #0 far pro- 
jected over, and covered in the fountain, that it 
ee ee ee 
which, hardly by 2 straggling beam, while 
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blazing, lay in 2 steady repose, alike 
eye and the = Stealing 
» they were received in a 


marble basin, much defaced indeed, but still cheer- 
tng the eye, by shewing that the place was an- 
ei considered as a station, that the hand of 
man had been there, and that man’s accommoda- 
tion had been in some measure attended to. The 


thirsty and weary traveller was reminded by these 
signs, that others had suffered similar difficulties, 
reposed in the same spot, and, doubtless, found 
in safety to a more fertile country. 
Again, the scarce visible current which escapéd 
from the basin, served to nourish the few trees 
which surrounded the fountain, and where it sunk 
into the ground and disappeared, its refreshing 
presence was acknowledged by a carpet of velvet 
verdure. 

In this delightful spot the two warriors halted, 
and each, after his own fashion, proceeded to relieve 
his horse from saddle, bit, and rein, and permitted 
the animals to drink at the basin ere they refreshed 
themselves from the fountain head, which arose 
under the vault. They then suffered the steeds to 
£0 loose, confident that their interest, as well as 
their domesticated habits, would prevent their 
straying from the pure water and fresh grass. 

Christian and Saracen next aat down together on 
the turf, and produced each the small allowance of 
store which they carried for their own refreshment. 
Yet, ere they severally proceeded to their scanty 
meal, they eyed each other with that curiosity whic 
the close and doubtful conflict in which they had 
been so lately engaged was calculated to inspire. 
Each was desirous to measure the strength, and 
form some estimate of the character, of an adver- 
sary 60 formidable; and each was compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that had he fallen in the conflict, it had 
been bya noble hand. 

The champions formed a striking contrast to each 
other in person and features, and might have formed 
no inaccurate representatives of their different na- 
tions. The Frank seemed a powerful man, built 
after the ancient Gothic cast of form, with light 
brown hair, which, on the removal of his helmet, 
was neen to curl thick and profusely over his head. 
His features had acquired, from the hot climate, a 


hue much darker than those of his neck which 
were leas uently ex to view, or than was 
warranted and well-opened blue eye, the 


activity. His hands, when he withdrew the mailed 
gioves, were long, fair, and well-proportioned ; the 
secatiarly and 3 and the 
arms themselves pee well - and 
brawny. A military hardihood, and careless frank- 
ness of expression, characterized his language and 
his motions; and his voice had the tone of one 
more accustomed to command than to obey, and 
who was in the habit of expressing his sen 
aloud and boldly, whenever he was called upon to 
announce them. 

The Saracen Emir formed a marked and striking 
contrast with the western Crusader. His stature 
was indeed above the middle size, but he was at 
least three inches shorter than the European, whose 
size approached the gigantic. His slender limbs, 
and long spare hands and arms, though well pro- 

rtioned to his person, and suited to the style of 
bis countenance, did not at first aspect promise the 
display of vigour and elasticity which the Emir had 
lately exhibited. But on looking more closely his 
limbs, where exposed to view, seemed divestad of 
all that was fleshy or cumbersome ; so that nothing 
being left but bone, brawn, and sinew, it was a 
frame fitted for exertion and fatigue, far beyond 
that of a bulky champion, whose strength and size 
are counterbalanced by weight, and who is ex- 
hausted by his own exertions. The countenance of 
the Saracen naturally bore a general national re- 
semblance to the Eastern tribe from whom he 
descended, and was as unlike as possible to the 
exaggerated terms in which the minstrels of the 
day were wont to represent the infidel champions, 
and the fabulous description which a sister art still 
presents as the Saracen’s Head upon signposts, 
His features were small, well-formed, and delicate, 
though deeply embrowned by the Eastern sun, and 
terminated by a flowing and curled black beard, 
which seemed trimmed with peculiar care. The 
nose was straight and regular, the eyes keen, deep- 
set, black, and glowing, and his teeth equalled in 
beauty the oy of his deserts. The person and 
proportions of the Saracen, in short, stretched on 
the turf near to his powerful antagonist, might have 
been compared to his sheeny and crescent-formed 
sabre, with its narrow and light, but bright and 
keen Damascus blade, contrasted with the long afid 
asennad Gothic war-sword which was flung un- 

aay on — sod. The Emir was in the 
very flower of his age, and might have 
been termed eminently beautiful, ital nar- 
rownesa of his fore » and something of too much 
thinness and sharpness of feature, or at least what 
might have seemed suc in a European estimate of 
beauty. 

The manners of the Eastern warrior were grave, 
graceful, and decorous; indicating, however, in 
some particulars, the habitual reatraint which men 
of warm and choleric tempers often set as a guard 
upon their native impetuosity of disposition, and at 
the same time a sense of his own dignity, which 


seemed to impose a certain formality of behaviour 

ee 
haughty feeling of superiority was 
entertained by his new European bir 

tance, but the effect was different ; and the same 


oes «ester dictated to the Christian knight a 
bold, t, and somewhat careless bearing, as one 


too conscions of his own importance to be 
about the opinions of others appeared to preanits 
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to the Saracen a style of courteny more studiously 
observant Both were 
to flow rather from a good-humoured 
was due to others ; that of the Moslem, from a high 
of what was to be expected from himself. 

The provision which each had made for his re- 
freshment was simple, but the meal of the Saracen 
was abstemious. handful of dates, and a morsel 
of coarse barley-bread, sufficed to relieve the 
hunger of the latter, whose education had habituated 
him to the fare of the desert, although, since their 
Syrian conquests, the Arabian simplicity of life 
frequently gave place to the most unbounded pro- 
fusion of luxury. A few draughts from the lovely 
fountain by which they completed his meal. 
That of the Christian, coarse, was more 
ial, Dried hog’s-flesh, the abomination of the 

, was the chief part of bis repast ; and 
his drink, derived from a leathern bottle, contained 
something better than pure element. He fed with 
more display of appetite, and drank with more ap- 

ce of satisfaction, than the Saracen judged it 

ing to shew in the performance of a mere 
bodily function; and, doubtless, the secret contempt 
which each entertained for the other, as the follower 
of a false religion, was considerably increased by the 
marked difference of their diet and manners. But 
each had found the weight of his opponent’s arm, 
and the mutual respect which the bold struggle had 
created, was sufficient to subdue other and inferior 
considerations. Yet the Saracen could not help 
remarking the circumstances which displeased him 
in the Christian’s conduct and manners; and, after 
he had witnessed for some time in silence the keen 
appetite which protracted the knight’s banquet lon 
after his own was concluded, he thus addresse 
him ;— 

“ Valiant Nazarene, is it fitting that one who can 
fight like a rgan should feed like a dog or a wolf! 
Even a misbelieving Jew would shudder at the food 
which you seem to eat with as much relish as if it 
were fryit from the trees of Paradise.” 

* Valiant Saracen,” answered the Christian, louk- 
ing up with some surprise at the accusation thus 
unexpectedly brought, “know thou that I exercise 
thy Christian freedom, in using that which is for- 
bidden to the Jews, being as they esteem themselves, 
under the bondage of the old law of Moses. We, 
Saracen, be it known to thee, have a better warrant 
for what we do— Ave Maria !— be we thankful.” 
And, as if in defiance of his companion’s scruples, 
he concluded a short Latin grace with along draught 
from the leathern bottle. 

“ That, too, you call a part of your liberty,” said 
Saracen ; “and as you feed like the brutes, so 
yourself to the bestial condition, by 


“ Know, foolish Saracen,” replied the Christian, 
without “that thou blasphemest the gi 


The juice of the grape is given to him 
that will use it wisely, as that which cheers the 
neart of after toil, refreshes him in sickness, 
him in sorrow. He who so enjoyeth 
tt may thank God for his wine-cup as for his dai 
bread; and be who abuseth the gift of Heaven, 
san. Steater fool in his intoxication than thou in 
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The keen eye of the Sarama kindled at 
sacar and his hand aought the hilt of his Boothe 
Tt was pla egancr ee! thonght, however, and 
died away in the of pra cham. 
pion with whom he had to deal, an phen pe 

im n of which still in 

i bs and véins; and he contented himself with 

pursuing the contest in colloquy, as more conve- 
nient for the time. 

“Thy words,” he said, “O Nazarene, might 
create anger, did not thy ignorance raise compas- 
sion. See’st thou not, O thou more blind than any 
who asks alms at the door of the Mosque, that the 
liberty thou dost boast of is restrained even in that 
which is dearest to man’s happiness, and to his 
household ; and that thy law, if thou dost practise 
it, binds thee in marri to one single mate, be 
she sick or healthy, be she fruitful or barren, bring 
she comfort and joy, or clamour and strife, to thy 
table and to thy ? This, Nazarene, I do indecd 
call slavery ; whereas, to the faithful, hath the 
Prophet assigned upon earth the patriarchal privi- 
leges of Abraham our father, and of Solomon, the 
wisest of mankind, baving given us here a succes- 
sion of beauty at our pleasure, and beyond the 
grave the black-eyed houris of Paradise.” 

“ Now, by His name that I most reverence in 
Heaven,” said the Christian, “and by hers whom 
I most worship on earth, thou art but a blinded and 
a bewildered infidel !—*That diamond signet, which 
thou wearest on thy finger, thou holdest it, doubt- 
less, as of inestimable value ft” 

“Balsora and Bagdad cannot shew the like,” 
replied the Saracen ; “but what avails it to our 
purpose 1” 

“ Much,” replied the Frank, “as thou shalt thy- 
self confess. Take my war-axe, and dash the stone 
into twenty shivers ;— would each fragment be as 
valuable as the original gem, or would they, all 
collected, bear the tenth part of its estimation 1?” 

“ That is a child’s question,” answered the 
Saracen ; “the fi ents of such a stone would 
not equal the entire jewel in the degree of hundreds 
to one.’ 

“Saracen,” replied the Christian warrior, “ the 
love which a true knight binds on one only, fair 
and faithful, is the gem entire ; the affection thou 
flingest among thy enslaved wives, and half-wedded 
slaves, is worthless, comparatively, as the sparkling 
shivers of the broken diamond.” 

“ Now, by the Holy Caaba,” said the Emir, 
“thou art a madman, who hugs his chain of iron 
as if it were of gold !— Look more closely. This 
ring of mine would Jose half its beauty were not 
the signet encircled and enchased with these lesser 
brilliants, which grace it and set it off. The central 
diamond is firm and entire, his value depend- 
ing on himself alone; and this circle of leaser jewels 
eee nee his lustre, which he deals 
out to them as best suits his pleasure or his conve- 
nience. Take the central stone from the signet, 
and the diamond itself remains as valuable as ever, 
while the lesser are comparatively of little 
value. And this is the true reading apart acinar we 
for, what sayeth the Mansur; ‘It is the 
favour of man which giveth beauty and comelines« 
to woman, as the stream glitters uo longer whes 
the sun ceaseth to shine.’ ” 

“ Saracen,” the Crusader, “thon speak- 


est like one who never saw a woman worthy the 
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affection of a soldier. Believe me, oouldst thov 
look upon those of to whom, after Heaven, 
we of the order of knighthood vow fealty and de- 
votion, thou wouldst loathe for ever the poor sensual 
slaves who form thy haram. The beauty of our 
thir onew gives point to our spears, and edge to our 
aw ; their words are our law; and as soon will 
. lamp shed lustre when unkindled, as be knight 

istinguish himself by feats of arms, having no 
mistress of his affection.” 

* T have heard of this frenzy among the warriors 
of the west,” said the Emir, “and have ever ac- 
counted it one of the accompanying symptoms of 
that insanity, which brings you hither to obtain 
possession of an empty sepulchre. But yet, me- 
thinks, so highly have the Franks whom I have met 
with extolled the beauty of their women, I could be 
well contented to behold with mine own eyes those 
charms, which can transform such brave warriors 
into the tools of their pleasure.” 

“ Brave Saracen,” said the Knight, “if I were 
not on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, it should 
oe my pride to conduct you, on assurance of safety, 
to the camp of Richard of England, than whom 
none knows better how to do honour to a noble foe; 
and though I be poor and unattended, yet have J 
interest to secure for thee, or any such as thou 
seemest, not safety only, but respect and esteem. 
There shouldst thou see seyeral of the fairest beau- 
ties of France and Britain form a small circle, the 
brilliancy of which exceeds ten-thousand-fold the 
lustre of mines of diamonds such as thine.” 

“ Now, by the corner-stone of the Canba !’’ said 

the Saracen, “I will accept thy invitation as freely 
as itis given, if thou wilt postpone thy present in- 
tent ; and, credit me, brave Nazarene, it were 
etter for thyself to turn back thy horse’s head 
wards the camp of thy people, for, to travel to- 
wards Jerusalem without a passport, is but a wilful 
casting away of thy life.” 

“JT have a pasa,” answered the Knight, producing 
a parchment, “ under Saladin’s hand and signet.” 

The Saracen bent his head to the dust as he 
recognized the seal and handwriting of the re- 
mowned Suldan of Egypt and Syria ; and having 
kineed the paper with profound respect, he pressed 
it to his forehead, then returned it to the Christian, 
saying, “Rash Frank, thou hast sinned against 
thine own blood and mine, for not shewing this to 
me when we met.” 

“You came with levelled spear,” said the 





Knight ; “ had a troop of Saracens so assailed me, 
it might have stood with my honour to have shewn 
the Soldan’s paza, but never to one man.” 


“ And yet one man,” said the Saracen, haughtily, 


waa enough to interrupt your poe — 
ud ve Moses,” replied the Christian ; 
“bat there are few such as thou art. Such falcons 
fly not im flocks, or if they do, they pounce not in 
numbers upon one.” 
vieaty us te agen ange the Saracen, 
ently gratified by compliment, as he had 
been touched by the implied scorn of the Euro- 
aoa previous boast ; “from us thou shouldst 
vo no wrong ; but well was it for me that I 
failed to slay thee, with the of the king 
ds kings upon thy Certain it were, that 
cord or the had justly avenged such 


“T am glad to hear that its influence shall be 
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availing to me,” said the Knight; “fcr I have heard 
that the road is infested with robber-tribes, who 
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“ The truth has been told to thee, brave Chris- 
tian,” said the Saracen ; “ but I swear to thee, by 
the turban of the Prophet, that shouldst thou mis- 
carry in any haunt of such villains, I will myself 
undertake thy revenge with five thousand horse 
1 will slay every male of them, and send theif 
women into such distant captivity, that the name 
of their tribe shall never again be heard within five 
hundred miles of Damascus. I will sow with salt 
the foundations of their village, and there shall 
never live thing dwell there, even from that time 
forward.” 

“T had rather the trouble which you design for 
yourself, were in revenge of some other more im- 
portant person than of me, noble Emir,” 
the Knight ; “ but my vow is recorded in Heaven, 
for good or for evil, and I must be indebted to you 
for pointing me out the way to my resting-place for 
this evening.” 

“That,” said the Saracen, “ must be under the 
black covering of my father’s tent.” 

“This night,” answered the Christian, * I must 

ass in prayer and | agalaaned with a holy man, 
Theodorick of Engaddi, who dwells amongst these 
wilds, and spends his life in the service of God.” 

“T will at least see you safe thither,” said the 
Saracen. 

“That would be pleasant convoy for me,” said 
the Christian, “ yet might endanger the future 
security of the good father ; for the cruel hand of 
your people has been red with the blood of the 
servants of the Lord, and therefore do we come 
hither in plate and mail, with sword and lance, to 
open the road to the Holy Sepulchre, and protect 
the chosen saints and anchorites who yet dwell in 
this land of promise and of miracle.’’e 

“Nazarene,” said the Moslem, “ in this the 
Greeks and Syrians have much belied us, seeing we 
do but after the word of Abubeker Alwgkel, the 
successor of the Prophet, and, after him, the first 
commander of true believers. ‘ Go forth,’ he said, 
‘ Yezed Ben Sophian,’ when he sent that renowned 
general to take Syria from the infidels, ‘ quit youf- 
selves like men in battle, but slay neither the aged, 
the infirm, the women, nor the children. Waste 
not the land, neither destroy corn and fruit-trees, 
they are the gifts of Allah. Keep faith when you 
have made any covenant, even if 1t be to your own 
harm. If ye find holy men labouring with their 
hands, and serving God in the desert, hurt them 
not, neither destroy their dwellings. But when you 
find them with shaven crowns, they are of the syna- 
gogue of Satan | smite with the sabre, slay, cease 
not till they become believers or tributaries.’ As 
the Caliph, companion of the Prophet, hath told us, 
so have we done, and those whom our justice has 
smitten are but the prieets of Satan. But unte the 

men who, without stirring up nation against 
nation, worship sincerely in the faith of Issa Ben 
Mariam, we needa ey bane Ge ligke el 
being he whom you seek, even @ light of | 
the Prophet hati not reached him, frem me he will 
only have love, favour, and id 
The anchorite, whom I would now visit,” said 
the warlike pilgrim, “is, I have heard, no priest; 
but were he of that anointed and sacred order, I 
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‘would prove with my good lance, against paynim 
md inkl 
the 





Let us net defy each other, brother,” interrupted 
Saracen ; “we shall find, either of us, enough 
of Franks or of Moslemah on whom to exercise both 
sword and lance. This Theodorick is protected 
both by'Turk and Arab; and, though one of strange 
conditions at intervals, yet, on the whole, he bears 
himself so well as the follower of his own prophet, 
that he merits the protection of him who was 
sent ———- 

“Now, by Our Lady, Saracen,” exclaimed the 
Christian, “if thou darest name in the same breath, 
the camel-driver of Mecca with ——” 

An electrical shock of ion thrilled through 
the form of the Emir ; bat it was only momentary, 
and the calmness of his reply had both dignity and 
reason in it, when he said, “Slander not him whom 
thou knowest not ; the rather that we venerate the 
founder of thy religion, while we condemn the doc- 
trine which priests have spun from it. I will my- 
self guide thee to the cavern of the hermit, which, 
methinks, without my help, thou wouldst find it a 
lard matter to reach. And, on the way, let us 
leave to mollahs and to monks, to dispute about the 
divinity of our faith, and speak on themes which 
velong to youthful warriors, — upon battles, upon 
beautiful women, upon sharp swords, and upon 
hright armour.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE warriors arose from their place of brief rest 
and simple refreshment, and courteously aided each 
other while they carefully replaced and adjusted 
the harness, from which they had relieved for the 
time their ty steeds. Each seemed familiar 
with an employment, which, at that time, was a 
part of necessary, and, indeed, of indispensable 
duty. h also seemed to as far as the 
differente betwixt the animal and rational ies 
adinitted, the confidence and affection of the horse, 
which was the constant companion of his travels 
sad his warfare. With the Saracen, this familiar 
intimacy was a part of his early habits ; for, in the 
tents of the Eastern military tribes, the horse of 
the suidier ranks next to, and almost equal in 
importance with, his wife and his family; and, with 
the Européan warrior, circumstances, and indeed 
necessity, rendered his war-horse scarcely less than 
his brother-in-arms. The steeds, therefore, suffered 
themselves quietly to be taken from their food and 
liberty, and eighed and asnuffled fondly around 
their masters, while they were adjusting their ac- 
soutrements for farther travel and additional toil. 
And each warrior, as he prosecuted his own task, 


or assisted with courtesy his companion, looked 
with observant curiosity at the equipments of his 
fellow-traveller, and noted parti ly what struck 


him as peouliar in the fashion in which he arranged 


ib 


peensive thiret then I have thie day evpormeecd 
pressive ve 

“ It is called in the Arabic language,” answered 
the Saracen, “by a tame which siguifies the 
Diamond of the Desert.” 

“ And well is it so named,” replied the Christian, 
“My native valley hath a thousand springs, but 
not to one of them shall I atéach hereafter such 
oe recollection as to this solitary fount, which 

we its liquid treasures where they are not only 
delightful, but nearly indispensable.” 

“ You say truth,” said the Saracen ; “for the 
curse is still on yonder sea of death, and neither 
man nor beast drink of its waves, nor of the river 
which feeds without filling it, until this inhospitable 
desert be passed.” 

They mounted, and pursued their journey across 
the sandy waste. The ardour of noon was now 
past, and a light breeze somewhat alleviated the 
terrors of the desert, nae not without bearing 
on its wings an impalpable dust, which the Saracen 
little heeded, though his heavily-armed compani 
felt it as such an annoyance, that he hang his iron 
casque at his saddlebow, and substituted the light 
riding-cap, termed in the of the time a 
mortier, ak its resemblance in shape to an ordi- 
nary mortar. They rode together for some time 
in silence, the Saracen rming the part of 
director and guide of the journey, which he did by 
observing minute marks and bearings of the dis- 
tant rocks, to a ridge of which they were gradually 
approaching. For a little time he seemed absorbed 
in the task, as a pilot when navigating a vessel 
through a difficult channel ; but they had not pro- 
cee half a league when he seemed secure of 
his route, and disposed, with more frankness than 
was usual to his nation, to enter into conversation. 

“You have asked the name,” he said, “ of a 
mute fountain, which bath the semblance, but not 
the reality, of a living thing. Let me be pardoned 
to ask the name of the companion with whom I 
have this day encountered, both in danger and in 
repose, and which I cannot fancy unknown, even 
here among the deserts of Palestine ?”’ 

“It is not yet worth publishing,” said the Chris- 
tian. “ Know, however, that among the soldiers 
of the Croes I am called Kenneth — Kenneth of 
the Couching Leopard; at home I have other titles, 
but they would sound harsh in an Eastern ear. 
Brave n, let me ask which of the tribes of 
Arabia claims your descent, and by what name you 
are known ?” . 

“Sir Kenneth,” said the Moslem ; “I joy that 
your name is such as my lips can easily utter. For 
me, I am no Arab, yet derive my descent from a 
line neither less wild nor less warlike. Know, Sir 
Knight of the Leopard, that I am Sheerkobf, the 
Lion of the Mountain, and that Kurdistan, from 
which I derive my descent, holds no family more 
noble than that of Seljook.” 


“Thanks to the et, 
noured our mountains, as to send from their bosom 


Ere remounted to resume their journey, 
the Christian knight moistened his lips, and | him whose word is victory,” answered the im. 
dipt his hands in the living fountain, and said to | “I am but as = worm before the King of t 
his associate of the j y —~* I would I | and Syria, and yet in my own land something my 
j knew the name of this delicious fountain, that I | name may avail. — Stranger, with how many mes 
might hold it in my grateful remembrance ; for | didst thou eome on this warfare {* 
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-—-and one trusty armour-bearer, for whose life I 
tm now doing my pilgrimage, lies on the bed of 
sickness,” 

* Christian,” said Sheerkohf, “here I have five 
arrows in my quiver, each feathered from the wing 
of an eagle. When I send one of them to my tents, 
a thousand warriors mount on horse back — when 
I send another, an equal force will arise — for the 
five 1 can command five thousand men; and if I 
send my bow, ten thousand mounted riders will 
shake the desert. And with thy fifty followers thou 
hast come to invade a land in which I am one of 
the meanest |” 

“ Now, by the rood, Saracen,” retorted the 
western warrior, “thou shouldst know, ere thou 
vauntest thyself, that one steel glove can crush a 
whole handful of hornets.” 

“Ay, but it must first enclose them within its 

p,” said the Saracen, with a smile which might 

ve endangered their new alliance, had he not 

changed the subject by adding, “ And is bravery 

so much esteemed amongst the Christian princes, 

that thou, thus void of means, and of men, canst 

offer, as thou didst of late, to be my protector and 
security in the camp of thy brethren ?” 

“Know, Saracen,” said the Christian, “since 
such is thy style, that the name of a knight, and 
the blood of a gentleman, entitle him to place him- 
self or the same rank with sovereigns even of the 
first degroe, in so far as regards all but regal 
authority and dominion. Were Richard of Eng- 
land himself to wound the honour of a knight as 

oor as I am, he could not, by the law of chivalry, 
eny him the combat.” 

“ Methinks I should like to look upon so strange 
a scene,” said the Emir, “in which a leathern belt 
and a pair of spurs put the poorest on a level with 
the moat powerful.” 

‘“ You must add free blood and a fearless heart,” 
said the Christian; “then, perhaps, you will not 
have spoken untruly of the dignity of knighthood.” 

“ And mix you as boldly amongst the females of 
your chiefs and Jeaders 1” asked the Saracen. 

“God forbid,” said the Knight of the Leopard, 
“ that the t Knight in Christendom should not 
be free, in all honourable service, to devote his hand 
and sword, the fame of his actions, and the fixed 
devotion of his heart, to the fairest princess who 
ever wore coronst on her brow !” 

« But a little while since,” said the Saracen, “and 
ou described love as the highest treasure of the 
eart —- thine hath undoubtedly been high and 

nobly bestowed 1” 

* Stranger,” answered the Christian, blushing 
deoply as he spoke, “we tell not rashly where it is 
we have bestowed our choicest treasures — it is 
enough for thee to know, that, as thou sayest, my 
love is highly and nobly bestowed — most highly — 
most nobly ; but if thou wouldst hear of love and 
broken lances, venture thyself, as thou sayest, to 
the Camp of the and thou wilt find exer- 
vive for thine ears, and, if thou wilt, for thy hands 
200. 

The Eastern warrior, raising himeelf in his stir- 


and shaking aloft hus lance, re ~ trardly, 
I fear, shall I find one witha pela pr Spd sag 
will exchange with me the cast of the jerrid.” 

“T will not promise for that,” replied the knight, 
“though there be in the camp certain Spaniards, 
who have right good skill in your Eastern game of 
hurling the javelin.” 

“Dogs, and sons of dogs !” ejaculated the Sara- 
cen; “what have these Spaniards to do to come 
hither to combat the true believers, who, in their 
own land, are their lords and taskmasters? with 
them I would mix in no warlike pastime.” 

“ Let not the knights of Leon or Asturias hear 
ea speak thus of them,” said the Knight of the 

pard ; “ but,” added he, smiling at the recollec- 
tion of the morning’s combat, “ if, instead of a reed, 
you were inclined to stand the cast of a battle-axe, 
there are enough of western warriors who would 
gratify your longing.” 

“ By the beard of my father, sir,” said the Sara- 
cen, with an approach to laughter, “ the game is 
too rough for mere sport — I will never shun them 
in battle, but my head” (pressing his hand to his 
brow) “ will not, for a while, permit me to seek 
them in sport.” 

‘I would you saw the axe of King Richard,” an- 
swered the western warrior, “ to nies that whicl: 
Bah ny my saddlebow weighs but as a feather.” 

“ We hear much of that island sovereign,” said 
the Saracen, “ art thou one of his subjects ?”’ 

“ One of his followers 1 am, for this expedition,” 
answered the Knight, “and honoured in the ser- 
vice ; but not born his subject, although a native 
of the island in which he reigns,” 

“ How mean you?” said the Eastern soldier 
have you then two kings in one poor island ?” 

“ As thou sayest,” said the Seot, for such was Sit 
Kenneth by birth,—“ It is even so; and yet, 
although the inhabitants of the two extremities of 
that island are engaged in frequent war, the coun- 
try can, as thou seest, furnish forth such a body of 
men-at-arms, as nay go far to shake the unholy hold 
which your master hath laid on the cities of Zion.” 

“ By the beard of Saladin, Nazarene, btit that it 
is a pain and boyish folly, | could laugh at 
the simplicity of your great Sultan, who comes 
hither to make conquests of deserts and rocks, ard 
dispute the possession of them with those who have 
tenfold numbers at command, while he leaves a 
part of his narrow islet, in which he was born a 
sovereign, to the dominion of another sceptre than 
his, Surely, Sir Kenneth, you and thé other good 
men of your country should have submitted your- 
self to the dominion of this King Richard, ere you 
left your native land, divided aguinst itself, to set 
forth on this expedition {”’ 

Hasty and fierce was Kenneth’s answer. “No, 
by the bright light of Heaven! If the King of 
England had not set forth to the Crusade till he 
was sovereign of Scotland, the crescent might, for 
me, and all true-hearted Scots, glimmer for ever 
on the walls of Zion.” 

Thus far he had proceeded, when, suddenly re- 
collecting himeelf, he muttered, “ Mea ! mea 
oulpa! what have I, a soldier of the Cross, to do 
with recollection of war betwixt Christian nations f’ 

The rapi ion of feeling corrected by the 
dictates of duty, did not escape the Moslem, who, if 
he did not entirely understand all which it eun- 
veyed, saw enoagh to convince him with the assar- 
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ance, that Christians, as well as Moslemah, had 
private feelings of personal pique, and national 
— which were not entirely reconcilable. But 

e Saracens were a race, polished, perhaps, to the 
utmost extent which their religion permitted, and 
particularly capable of entertaining high ideas of 

and politeness ; and such sentiments pre- 
vented his taking any notice of the inconsistency 
of Sir Kenneth’s feelings, in the opposite characters 
of a,Scot and a Crusader. 

Meanwhile, as they advanced, the scene began to 
change around them. They were now turning to 

e eastward, and had reached the range of steep 

d barren hills, which binds in that quarter the 
naked plain, and varies the surface of the country, 
without changing its steril character. Sharp rocky 
eminences began to arise around them, and, in a 
short time, deep declivities, and ascents, both for- 
midable in height, and difficult from the narrowness 
of the path, offered to the travellers obstacles of a 
different kind from those with which they had 
recently contended. Dark caverns and chasms 
amongst the rocks, those grottoes so often alluded 
to in Scripture, yawned fearfully on either side as 
they proceeded, and the Scottish knight was in- 
formed by the Emir, that these were often the 
refuge of beasts of prey, or of men still more fero- 
cious, who driven to desperation by the constant 
war, and the oppression exercised by the soldiery, 
as well of the Cross as of the Crescent, had become 
robbers, and spared neitherrank nor religion, neither 
sex nor age, in their depredations. 

The Scottish knight listened with indifference to 
the accounts of ravages committed by wild beasts 
or wicked men, secure as he felt himself in his own 
valour and personal strength ; but he was struck 
with mysterious dread, when he recollected that he 
was now in the awful wilderness of the forty days’ 
fast, and the scene of the actual personal tempta- 
tion, wherewith the Evil Principle was permitted to 
assail the Son of Man. He withdrew his attention 
gradually from the light and worldly conversation 
of the gnfidel warrior beside him, and, however 
acceptable his gay and gallant bravery would have 
rendered him as a companion elsewhere, Sir Ken- 
geth felt as if, in those wildernesses — the waste 
and dry places, in which the foul spirits were wont 
to wander when expelled the mortals whose forms 
they d—a bare-footed friar would have 
been a better associate than the gay but unbelieving 
Paynim. e 

These feelings embarrassed him ; the rather that 
the Saracen’s spirits appeared to rise with the jour- 
ney, and because the farther he penetrated into the 
gloomy recesses of the mountains, the lighter be- 
tame his conversation, and when he found that 
unanswered, the louder grew hissong. Sir Kenneth 
knew enough of the Eastern languages, to be assured 
that he chanted sonnets of love, containing all the 
glowing praises of beai<y, in which the Oriental 
poets are so fond of luxuriating, and which, there- 
fore, were peculiarly unfitted for a serious or devo- 


tional strain of thought, the feeling best becoming 
the Wilderness of Temptation. With incon- 
sistency enough, the Saracen also sung lays in 
praise of wine, the liquid ruby of the Persian poets, 
and his gaisty at became so unsuitable to the 
Christian t's train of sentiments, as, 
but for the promise of amity which the had ex- 


changed, would moet likely have made Sir Kenneth 
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take measures to change his note. As it was, the 
Crusader felt as if he by his side some 
licentious fiend, who endeavoured to snublaxe bis 
soul, and endanger his immortal salvation, by ine 
spiring loose thoughts of earthly pleasure, and thus 
polluting his devotion, at a time when his faith as a 

bristian, and his vow as a pilgrim, called on him 
for a serious and penitential state of mind. He was 
thus greatly perplexed, and undecided how to act; 
and it was in a tone of hasty displeasure, that, at 
length breaking silence, he interrupted the lay of 
the celebrated Rudpiki, in which he prefers the 
mole on his mistress’s bosom to all the wealth of 
Bokhara and Samarcand. 

“ Saracen,” said the Crusader, sternly, “ blinded 
as thou art, and plunged amidst the errors of a 
false law, thou shouldst yet comprehend that there 
are some places more holy than others, and that 
there are some scenes also, in which the Evil One 
hath more than ordinary power over sinful mortals. 
I will not tell thee for what awful reason this place 
— these rocks— these caverns with their gloomy 
arches, leading as it were to the central abyss — are 
held an especial haunt of Satan and his angels, It 
is enough, that I have been long warned to beware 
of this place by wise and holy men, to whom the 
eee of the unholy region are well known. 

erefore, Saracen, forbear thy foolish and ill-timed 
levity, and turn thy thoughts to things more suited 
to the spot ; although, alas, for thee | thy best prayers 
are but as blasphemy and sin.” 

The Saracen listened: with some surprise, and 
then replied, with good-humour and gaicty, only so 
far repressed as courtesy required, “ Good Sir 
Kenneth, methinks you deal unequally by your 
companion, or else ceremony is but indifferently 
taught amongst your western tribes. I took no 
offence when Tan you gorge hog’s flesh and drink 
wine, and permitted you to enjoy a treat which you 
called your Christian me only pitying in my 
heart your foul pastimes— Wherefore, then, shouldat 
thou take scandal, because I cheer, to the best of 
my power, a gloomy road with a cheerful verse t 

hat saith the poet, -—‘Song is like the dews of 
Heaven on the bosom of the desert; it cools the 
path of the traveller.’ ” 

‘Friend Saracen,” said the Christian, “ I blame 
not the love of minstrelsy and of the gai science ; 
albeit, we yield unto it even too much room in our 
thoughts when they should be bent on better things. 
But prayers and holy psalms are better fitting than 
lais of love, or of wine-cups, when men walk in this 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, full of fiends and 
demons, whom the prayers of holy men have driven 
forth from the haunts of humanity to wander amidst 
scenes as accursed as themselves.” 

“Speak not thus of the Genii, Christian,” ane 
swered the Saracen, “for know, thou speakest to 
one whose line and nation drew their origin from 
the immortal race, which your sect fear and blas- 
pheme.” 

“ I well thought,” answered the Crusader, “ that 
your blinded race had their descent from the foul 
fiend, without whose aid you would never have been 
able to maintain this blessed land of Palestine against 
so many valiant soldiers of God. I speak not thus 
of thee in cular, Saracen, but generally of thy 
people religion. Strange is it to me, however 
not that you should have the descent from the evil 
One, but that you should boast of it.” 
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ing of the 
—_. confession of diabolical descent without any 

lief, and without much wonder ; yet not with- 
out a secret shudder at finding himself in this fearful 
apt in the company of one who avouched himself 
belong to such a lineage. Naturally unsuscep- 


tible, however, of fear, he crossed himself, and stoutly | prop 


demanded of the Saracen an account of the pedigree 
sng he had boasted. The fatter readily com- 
Y *“ Know, brave stranger,” he said, “that when 
the cruel Zohauk, one of the descendants of Giams- 
chid, held the throne of Persia, he formed a league 
with the Powers of Darkness, amidst the secret 
vaults of Istakhar, vaults which the hands of the 
elementary spirits had hewn out of the living rock 
long before Adam himself had an existence. Here 
he fed, with daily oblations of human blood, two 
devouring serpents, which had become, according to 
the poets, a part of himself, and to sustain whom he 
levied a tax of ere! human sacrifices, till the ex- 
hausted patience of his subjects caused some to raise 
up the scimitar of resistance like the valiant Black- 
smith, and the victorious Feridoun, by whom the 
tyrant was at length dethroned, and imprisoned for 
ever in the dismal caverns of the mountain Dama- 
vend, But ere that deliverance had taken place, 
and whilst the power of the bloodthirsty tyrant was 
at its height, the band of ravening slaves, whom he 
had sent forth to parvey victims for his daily sacri- 
fice, brought to the vaults of the palace of Istakhar 
seven sisters so beautiful, that they seemed seven 
houris. These seven maidens were the daughters 
of a sage, who had no treasures save those beauties 
and his own wisdom. The last was not sufficient 
to foresee this misfortune, the former seemed in- 
effectual to prevent it. The eldest exceeded not 
her twentieth year, the youngest had scarce attained 
her thirteenth ; and eo like were they to each other, 
that they could not have been distinguished but for 
the difference of height, in which they gradually 
rose in easy ation above each other, like the 
ascent which leads to the gates of Paradise. So 
Jovely were these seven sisters when they stood in 
the dariacms vault, disrobed of all clothing saving 
a cymar of white silk, that their charms moved the 
hearts of those who were not mortal. Thunder 
muttered, the earth shook, the wall of the vault was 
rent, and at the chasm entered one dressed like a 
hunter, with bow and shafts, and followed by six 
others, his brethren. They were tall men, and, 
thongh dark, yet par to behold, but their eyes 
had more the glare of those of the dead, than the 
ugh which lives under the eyelids of the living. 
eb,’ said the leader of band — and as he 
oe ee ee 
voice was soft, low, and melancholy, —‘ I am 
Cothrob, king of the subterranean world, and 
supreme chief of Ginnistan. I and my brethren 
are of those, who, created out of the pure elemen- 


tary fire, disdained, even at the command of Omni- ; pers of 


I 
potence, to 
was called Man. 


rrr a pt Sty ren eeeetesp-pmnsemnee— 


do ho to « clod of earth, socause it 
may’st have heard of us as 
cruel, unrelenting, and i It is false, 
We are by nature kind and generous ; only " 
fal when insulted, only cruel when affronted. We 
are true to those who trust us} and we have heard 
the invocations of thy father, the sage Mithrasp, 
who wisely worships not alone the Origin of 
but that which is called the Source of Evil. You 
and your sisters are on the eve of death; but let 
each give to us one hair from your fair tresses, in 
token of fealty, and we will carry you many miles 
from hence to a place of safety, where you may bid 
defiance to Zohauk and his ministers.’ The fear of 
instant death, saith the poet, is like the rod of the 
het Haroun, which devoured al] other rods when 
transformed into snakes before the King of Pharaoh; 
and the daughters of the Persian sage were leas apt 
than others to be afraid of the addresses of a spirit. 
They gave the tribute which Cothrob demanded, 
and in an instant the sisters were transported to 
an enchanted castle on the mountains of Tugrut, in 
Kurdistan, and were never again seen by mortal 
eye. But in process of time seven youths, distin- | 
guished in the war and in the chase, appeared in 
the environs of the castle of the demons. They 
were darker, taller, fiercer, and more resolute, than 
any of the scattered inhabitants of the valleys of 
Kurdistan ; and they took to themselves wives, and 
became fathers of the seven tribes of the Kurdmans, 
whose valour is known throughout the universe.” 
The Christian knight heard with wonder the wild 
tale, of which Kurdistan still possesses the traces, 
and, after a moment’s thought, replied, —“ Verily 
Sir Knight, you have spoken well— your genealogy 
may be dreaded and hated, but it cannot be con- 
temned. Neither do I any longer wonder at your 
obstinacy in a false faith; since, doubtless, it is part 
of the fiendish disposition which hath descended 
from your ancestors, those infernal huntsmen, as 
you have described them, to love falsehood rather 
than truth; and I no longer marvel that your spirits 
become high and exalted, and vent themgelves in 
verse and in tunes, when you approach to the places 
encumbered by the haunting of evil spirits, which 
must excite in you that joyous feeling which others 
experience when approaching the land of their hi- 
Man a id 
“ By my father’s beard, I think theu hast the 
right,” said the Saracen, rather amused than 
offended by the freedom with which thp Christian 
had uttered his reflections ; “for, though the Pro- 
phet (bleased be his name !) hath sown amongst ns 
the seed of a better faith than our ancestors learned 
in the ghostly halls of Tugrut, yet we are not will- 
ing, like other Moslemah, to pass doom on the 
lofty and powerful elementary spirits whom we 
claim our origin. These Genii, according to our 
belief and hope, are not reprobate, but 
are still im the way of probation, and may hereafeer 
be punished or rewarded. Leave we this to the 
and the imaums. Enough that with us the 
reverence for these spirits is not a] effaced 
by what we have learned fram the Koran, and that 
many of us still sing, ia memorial of our fathers’ 
more ancient faith, such verses as these.” 


So saying, he proceeded to chant verses, 
ancient language snd structare, which some 
have thought derive their souree from the worship- 

manes, the Evil Principle. 
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If the Benigner Power can 
A fountain in the desert fi 
Where 


Thine are the waves that lash the rock, 
Thine the tornado's deadly shock, 
Where countless navies sink ! 


Or if He bid the soil dispense 
Baleams to cheer the sinking sense, 
Pay helt ego re 

m ee tense, 
Red Fever, spotted eaten: 

The arrows of thy quiver! 


Chief in Man's bosom sits thy sway, 
And frequent, while in words we pray 
Before another throne, 
Whate'er of specious form be there, 
The secret meaning of the prayer 
Js, Abriman, e@ own. 


Fay, hast thou feeling, sense, and form, 

Thunder thy voice, thy garments storm, 
A» Eastern Mag! wey i 

With sentient soul of hate and wrath, 

And wings to sweep thy deadly path, 
And fangs to tear thy prey? 


Or art thou mix'd in Nature's source, 
An elie sleece force, 
Converting to ill; 
Av one innate, 
Contending with our better fate, 
And oh! victorious still ? 


Howe’or it be, dispute is vain. 

On all without thou hold’st thy reign, 
Nor less on all within; 

Each mortal passion’s flerce career, 

Love, hato, ambition, joy, and fear, 
Thou goadest into sin. 


Whene’er a sunny gleam appears, 
To Wighten up ous vale of tears, 
Thou art not distant far ; 
*Mid such: brief solace of our lives, 
Thou whett’st our very banquet-knives 
@® To tools of death and war, 


Thus, from the moment of our birth, 
Long as we linger on the earth, 
° Thou rulest the fate of men ; 
Thine are the pangs of life's last hour, 
And — who dure answer ? —is thy power, 
Dark Spirit! ended Tun ?1 


These verses may seabag have been the not un- 
natural effusion of some 


lf-enlightened philoso- | 


yy] 


knight still to discern that they two were no longer 
alone in the titeat: bak subs closely wakcasa by a 
figure of great height and very thin, which skipped 
over rocks and bushes with so much agility, aa, 
added to the wild and hirsute a of the 
individual, reminded him of the fauns and silvans, 
whose i he had seen in the ancient temples 
of Rome. As the single-hearted Seotsman 
never for a moment doubted these gods of the 
ancient Gentiles to be actually devils, so he now 
hesitated not to believe that the blasphemous hymn 
of the Saracen had raised up an infernal spirit. 

“ But what recks it!” said stout Sir Kenneth 
to himself ; “down with the fiend and his worship- 

1? 

He did not, however, think it n to give 
the same warning of defiance to two enemies, as ho 
would unquestionably have afforded to one. His 
hand was upon his mace, and perhape the unwary 
Saracen would have been for h's on 
poetry, by having his brains out on the spot, 
without yay reason assigned for it; but the Scottish 
knight was spared from committing what would 
have been a sore blot in his shield of arms. The 
apparition, on which his eyes had been fixed for 
some time, had at first ap to dog their path 
by concealing itself behind rocks and shrube, uaing 
those advantages of the ground with great address, 
and surmounting its irregularities with surprising 
agility. At length, just as the Saracen paused in 
his song, the figure, which was that of a tall man 
clothed in goat-skins, sprung into the midst of the 
path, and seized a rein of the Saracen’s bridle in 
either hand, confronting thus and bearing ack the 
noble horse, which, unable to endure the manuer in 
which this sudden assailant pressed the long-armed 
bit, and the severe curb, which, according to the 
Eastern fashion, was a solid ring of iron, reared 
upright, and finally fell backwards on his master, 
who, however, avoided the peril of the fall, by 
lightly throwing himself to one side. 

The assailant then shifted his grasp from the 
bridle of the horse to the throat of the rider, flung 
himself above the struggling Saracen, and, despite 
of his youth and activity, kept him undermost, 
wreathing his long arms above boss of his prisoner 
who called out angrily, and yet, half laughing at 
the same time — “ Haruko — fool — un loose me— 
this 8 thy privilege — unloose me, or 1 will use 
my r* 

“Thy dagger !— infidel dog!” said the figure 


pher, who, in the fabled deity, Arimanes, saw but , in the goat-skins, “hold it in thy gripe if thou 
the prevalence of moral and physical evi] ; but in | canst!” and in an instant he wrenclied the Sara- 


the ears of Sir Kenneth of the 
a different effect, and, sung as they were by one 
who had just boasted himself a deacendant of de- 
mons, sounded very like an address of worship to 
the Arch-fiend himself. He weighed within him- 
self, whether, on hearing such blasphemy in the 
very desert where Satan had rebuked for 
demanding homage, taking an abrupt leave of the 
Mm was sufficient to testify his abhorrence ; or 
whether he was not rather constrained by his vow 
as a Crusader, to the infidel to combat on the 
Spot, and leave him food for the beasts of the wil- 
derness, when his attention was suddenly caught by 
en oe 
The 


1 Bee Note A. Ahriman. 


nme ae 


apparition. 
t was now verging low, yet served the 


d, they had | cen’s weapon out of its owner’s hand, and bran- 


dished it over his head. 
“Help, Nazarene !” cried Sheerkohf, now seri- 
ously alarmed ; “help, or the Hamako will slay 


me.” 

“Slay thee !” replied the dweller of the desert ; 
“ and well hast thou merited danth, for singing ric 
blasphemous hymns, not only to the praise of thy 
false prophet, who is the foul fiend’s harbinger, but 
to the Author of Evil himself.” 


The Christian Knight had hithorto looked on as 
sane etre, chat 
a8 
Ser aF 
his howmour to interfere in o 
jon; and thenefore addressed 
figure 


one stupified, so stran 
tradicted, in its es 


his diseomfited companion ; 





ed 
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“ Whosve’er thou art,’’ he said, “and whether of | been in very deed the Prince of Darkness, thou wert 
good or of evil, know that 1 ara sworn for the time | bound not the less to enter into combat with him in 
to be true companion to the Saracen whom thou | thy comrade’s behalf. Know, also, that whatever 
holdest under thee; therefore, I pray thee to let | there may be of foul or of fiendish about the Ha- 
him arise, else I will do battle with thee in his | mako, belongs more to your lineage than to mine ; 
behalf.” this Hamako being, in truth, the anchorite whom 

“ And a proper quarrel it were,” answered the | thou art come hither to visit.” 

Hamako, “for a Crusader to do battle in— for the “ This !”? said Sir Kenneth, looking at the athletie 
sake of an unbaptized dog to combat one of his ‘ yet wasted figure before him—“ this !—thou mock- 
own holy faith! Art thou come forth to the wil- | est, Saracen— this cannot be the venerable Theo 
derness to fight for the Creseent against the Cross? | dorick !” 

A goodly soldier of God art thou to listen to those | “ Ask himself, if thou wilt not believe me,” an- 
who sing the praises of Satan !” swered Sheerkohf; and ere the words had left his 

Yet, while he spoke thus, he arose himself, and, | month, the hermit gave evidence in his own behalf. 
suffering the Saracen to arise also, returned him “IT am Theodorick of Engaddi,” he said—“T am 
his cangiar, or poniard. the walker of the desert—I1 am friend of the cross, 

“Thou seest to what a point of peril thy pre- | and flail of all infidels, heretics, and devil-worship- 
sumption hath brought thee,” continued he of the | pers. Avoid ye, avoid ye !— Down with Mahound, 
goatskins, now addressing Sheerkohf, “and by what ‘'crmagaunt, and all their adherents |” — So say- 
weak means thy practised skill and boasted agility ing, he pulled from under his shaggy garment a sort 
can be foiled, when such is Heaven’s pleasure. | of flail, or jointed club, bound with iron, which he 
Wherefore, beware, O Ilderim! for know that, were | brandished round his head with singular dexterity. 
there not a twinkle in the star of thy nativity, which “ Thou see’st thy saint,” said the cen, laugh- 
promises for thee something that is good and gra- | ing, for the first time, at the unmitigated astonish- 
cious in Heaven's good time, we two had not parted ' ment with which Sir Kenneth looked on the wild 
til] I had torn asunder the throat which so lately | gestures, and heard the wayward muttering of 
trilled forth blasphemies.” Theodorick, who, after swinging his flail in every 

‘“‘Hamako,” said the Saracen, without any appear- | direction, apparently quite reckless whether it en- 
ance of resenting the vioient Janguage, and yet | countered the head of either of his companions, 
more violent assault, to which lie had been sub- | finally shewed his own strength, and the soundness 
jected, “TI pray thee, good Hamako, to beware how ' of the weapon, by striking into fragments a large 
thou dost again urge thy privilege over far; for | stone which lay near him. 
though, as a good Moslem, I respect those whom | “This isa madman,” said Sir Kenneth. 

Henven hath deprived of ordinary reason, in order | “Not the worse saint,” returned the Moslem, 
| 
| 
| 








to endow them with the spirit of prophecy, yet I | speaking according to the well-known Eastern be- 
like not other men’s hands on the bridle of my , iicf, that madmen are under the influence of imme- 
horse, neither upon my own person. Speak,there- diate inspiration. “ Know, Christian, that when one 
fore, what thou wilt, secure of any resentment from | eye is extinguished, the other becomes more keen— 
me ; but gather so much sense as to apprehend, that | when one hand is cut off, the other becomes more 
if thou shalt again proffer me any violence, I will ; powerful; so, when our reason in human things is 
strike thy shagged head from thy meagre shoul- disturbed or destroyed, our view heavenward be- 
ders. — And to thee, friend Kenneth,” he added, | comes more acute and perfect.” 
as he remounted his steed, “J must needs say, Here the voice of the Saracen was drewned in 
that, in a companion through the desert, I Jove | that of the hermit, who began to hollo aloud in a 
friendly deeds better than fair words. Of the last | wild chanting tone,—“ I am Theodorick of Engaddi 
thou hast given me enough ; but it had been better . — Iam the torch-brand of the desert — I am the 
to have aided me more speedily in my struggle : flail of the infidels! The lion and the Jeopard shail 
with this Hamako, who had well-nigh taken my life , be my comrades, and draw nigh to my cell for 
wn his frenzy.” | shelter ; neither shall the goat be afraid of their 
“ By my faith,” said the Knight, “1 did some- | fangs — Tam the torch and the lantern — Kyrie 
what fail — was somewhat tardy in rendering thee | Eleison !” e 
instant help; but the strangeness of the assailant, He closed his song by a short race, and ended 
the suddonness of the scene—it was as if thy wild | that again by three forward bounds, which would 
and wicked lay had raised the devil among us— | have done him great credit in a gymnastic academy, 
end such was my confusion, that two or three | but became his character of hermit so indifferently, 
minutes elapsed ere I could take to my weapon.” | that the Scottish knight was altogether confounded 
“Thou art but a cold and considerate friend,” | ard bewildered. 
said the Saracen ; “and, had the Hamako been one The Saracen seemed to understand him better. | 
an more frantic, thy or eam had been slain by | “ You see,” he said, “ that he expects us to follow 
y side, to thy eternal dishonour, without thy stir- | him to his cell, which, indeed, is our only place of 
ving a finger in his aid, although thou satest by, | refuge for the night. You are the leopard, from 
mounted and in arms.” the portrait on your shield — J am the lion, as my 
‘“‘ By my word, Saracen,” said the Christian, “if | name imports — and, by the goat, alluding to his 
thou wilt have it in plain terms, I thought that b of goat-skins, he means himself. We must 
strange figure was the devil; and being of thy sep him in sight, however, for he is as flect as a 
lineage, I knew not what family secret you might “ig 
| be communicating to each other, as you lay lovingly | In fact, the task was a difficult one, for though 
ger together on the sand.” the reverend guide stopped from time to time, and 
| «Thy gibe is no answer, brother Kenneth,” said | waved his hand, as if to encourage them to come ; 


| the Saracen ; “for know, that had my assailant | on, yet, well acquainted with all the winding delle | 
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and passes of the desert, and gifted with uncommon 
activity, which, perhaps, an unsettled state of mind 
kept in constant exercise, he led the knights through 
chasms, and along footpaths, where even the light- 
armed Saracen, with his well-trained barb, was in 
considerable risk,and where the iron-sheathed Euro- 
pean, and his over-burdened horse, found themselves 
in such eminent peril, as the rider would gladly 
have exchanged for the dangers of a general action. 
Glad he was when, at length, after this wild race, 
he beheld the holy man who had led it standing in 
front of a cavern, with a large torch in his hand, 
composed of a piece of wood dipped in bitumen, 
which cast a broad and flickering light, and emitted 
a strong sulphurous smell. 

Undeterred by the stifling vapour, the knight 
threw himself from his horse and entered the cavern, 
which afforded small appearance of accommodation. 
The cell was divided into two parts, in the outward 
of which were an altar of stone, and a crucifix 
made of reeds: This served the anchorite for his 
chapel. On one side of this outward cave the Chris- 
tian knight, though not without scruple, arising from 
religious reverence to the objects around, fastencd 
up his horse, and arranged him for the night, in 
imitation of the Saracen, who gave him to under- 
stand that such was the custom of the place. The 
hermit, meanwhile, was busied putting his inner 
apartment in order to receive his guests, and there 
they soon joined him. At the bottom of the outer 
cave, a small aperture, closed with a door of rough 
plank, led into the sleeping apartment of the her- 
mit, which was more commodious. The floor had 
been brought to a rough level by the labour of the 
inhabitant, and then strewed with white sand, which 
he daily sprinkled with water from a small fountain 
which bubbled out of the rock in one corner, afford- 
ing, in that stifling climate, refreshment alike to the 
ear and the taste. Mattrasses, wrought of twisted 
flags, lay bythe side of the cell ; the sides, like the 
floor, had been roughly brought to shape, and seve- 
ral herbs and flowers were hung around them, Two 
waxengtorches, which the hermit lighted, gave a 
cheerful air to the place, which was rendered agrec- 
able by its fragrance and coolness. 

There were implements of labour in one corner 

*of the apartment, in another was a niche for a rude 
statue of the Virgin. A table and two chairs shewed 
that they must be the handywork of the anchorite, 
being different in their form from Oriental accom- 
modationg, ‘The former was covered, not only with 
reeds and pulse, but also with dried flesh, which 
Theodorick assiduously placed in such arrangement 
as should invite the appetite of his guests. This 
appearance of courtesy, though mute, and expressed 
by gesture only, seemed to Sir Kenneth something 
entirely irreconcilable with his former wild and 
violent demeanour. The movements of the hermit 
were pow become composed, and apparently it was 
only a sense of religious humiliation which pre- 
vented his feagures, emaciated as they were by his 
austere mode of life, from being majestic and noble. 
#le trode his cell, as one who seemed born to rule 
over men, but who had abdicated his empire to 

the servant of Heaven. Still, it must be 


allowed that his gigantic size, the length of his un- 
shaven locks and beard, and the fire of a deep-set 
and wild eye, were rather attributes of a i" 
than of a recluse. 

Even the Saracen seemed to regard the anchorite 


soldier 





with some veneration, while he was thus employed, 
and he bh hay in a low tone to Sir Kenneth, 
“The H 0 is now in his better mind, but he 
will not speak until we have eaten —such is his 
vow, 

It was in silence, accordingly, that Theodorick 
motioned to the Scot to take his place on one of the 
low chairs, while Sheerkohf placed himself, after 
the custom of his nation, upon a cushion of mats, 
The hermit then held up both hands, as if blessing 
the refreshment which he had placed before his 

ests and they proceeded to eat in silence as pro- 
ound as hisown. ‘To the Saracen this gravity was 
natural, and the Christian imitated his taciturnity, 
while he employed his thoughts on the singularity 
of his own situation, and the contrast betwixt the 
wild, furious gesticulations, loud cries, and fierce 
actions of Theodorick, when they first met him, 
and the demure, solemn, decorous assiduity with 
which he now performed the duties of hospitality. 

When thcir meal was ended, the hermit, who 
lad not himself eaten a morsel, removed the frag- 
ments from the table, and placing before the Saracen 
a pitcher of sherbet, assigned to the Scot a flask of 
wine. 

“ Drink,” he said, “ my children,” — they were 
the first words he had spoken, — “ the gilts of God 
are to be enjoyed, when the Giver is remembered.” 

Having said this, he retired to the outward cell, 
probably for performance of his devotions, and left 
his gnests together in the inner apartment ; when 
Sir Kenneth endeavoured, by various questions, to 
draw from Shcerkohf what that Emir knew con- 
cerning his host. He was interested by more than 
mere curiosity in these inquiries. Difficult as it 
was to reconcile the outrageous demeanour of the 
recluse at his first appearance, to his present 
humble and placid behaviour, it seemed yet more 
impossible to think it consistent with the high con- 
sideration in which, according to what Sir kenneth 
had learned, this hermit was held by the most 
enlightened divines of the Christian world. Theco- 
dorick, the hermit of Engaddi, had, in that character, 
been the correspondent of popes and councils ; to 
whom his letters, full of eloquent fervour, had de- 
scribed the miseries imposed by the unbelievers 
upon the Latin Christians in the Holy Land, in 
colours scarce inferior to those employed at the 
Council of Clermont by the Hermit Peter, when he 
presched the first Crusade. To find, in a person so 
reverend, and so much revered, the frantic gestures 
of a mad fakir, induced the Christian knight to 
pause ere he could resolve to communicate to him 
certain important matters, which he had in charge 
from some of the leaders of the Crusade. 

It had been a main object of Sir Kenneth’s pil- 
grimage, attempted by a route so unusual, to make 
such communications ; but what he had that night 
seen, induced him to pause and reflect ere he pro- 
ceeded to the execution of his commission. From 
the Emir he could not extract much information, 
but the general tenor was as follows : — That, aa he 
had heard, the hermit had been once a brave and 
valiant soldier, wise in council, and fortunate in 
battle, which last he could easily belicve from the 

at strength and agility which he often seen 
tim display ; — that he had appeared at Jerusalem 
in the c vind ehaskr} iy sect p-toigr ese layed 
who had devoted himself to dwell for the remainder 
of his life in the Holy Land. Shortly afterwards 





nee rieog f him, — ; Latine 

now found respected by the Latins 
for hie austere devotion, and by the Turks and | 
Arabs on aceount of the symptoms of insanity which 
he displayed, and which they ascribed to inspiration. 
I¢ was from them he had the name of Hamako, | 
which expresses such a character in the Turkish 
language. Sheerkohf himself seemed at a loss how 
to rank their host. He had been, he said, a wise 
man, and could often for many hours together speak | 
lessons of virtue or wisdom, without the slightest | 
as pee ga of inaccuracy. At other times he was 

and violent, but never before had he seen him | 
so mischievously disposed as he had that day ap- 
peared to be. His rage was chiefly provoked by 
any affront to his religion ; and there was a story | 
of some wandering Arabs, who had insulted his 
worship and defaced his altar, and whom he had | 
on that account attacked and slain with the short | 
fiail, which he carried with him in lieu of all other 
weapons. This incident had made a great noise, | 
and it was as much the fear of the liermit’s iron 
fiail, as regard for his character as a Hamako, 
which caused the roving tribes to respect his dwell- | 
ing and his chapel. His fame had spread so far, | 
that Galadin issued particular orders that he | 
should be spared and protected. He himeelf, and 
other Moslem lords of rank, had visited the cell 
more than once, partly from curiosity, partly that 
they ex from a man go learned as the Chris- 
tian Hamako, some insight into the secrets of futu- 
rity. “He had,” continued the Saracen, “a rashid, 
or observatory, of great height, contrived to view 
the heavenly bodies, and easiest) the planetary 
system ; by whose movements and influences, as 
both Christian and Moslem believed, the course of 
human events was regulated, and might be pre- 
dicted.” 

This was the substance of the Emir Sheerkohf’s 
information, and it left Sir Kenneth in doubt whe- 
ther the character of insanity arose from the occa- 
sional excessive fervour of the hermit’s zeal, or 
whether it was not altogether fictitious, and assumed 
for the sake of the immunities which it afforded. 
Yet it seemed that the infidels had carried their 
complaisance towards him to an uncommon length, 

ering the fanaticism of the followers of Mo- 
hammed, in the midst of whom he was living, though 
the professed enemy of their faith. He thonght also 
there was more intimacy of acquaintance betwixt 
the hermit and the Saracen, than the words of the 
latter had induced him to anticipate ; and it had 
net escaped him, that the former had called the 
latter by & name different from that which he him- 
self had assumed. All these considerations autho- | 
rised caution, if not suspicion. He determined to | 
observe his host closely, and not to be over hasty | 
in communicating with him on the important charge 
intrusted to him. 

* Beware, Saracen,” he said; “ methinks our 
bost’s i wanders as well on the subject 
of names as upon other matters. Thy name is 
nee, and he called thee but now by ano- 


My name, when in the tent of my father,” re- 
plied the Kurdman, “ was Iiderim, and by this I am 
otilt by many. In the field, and to 
soldiers, Iam known as the Lion of the Mountain, 
being the name my good swerd hath won for me. — 

the Hamako comes — it is to warn us to , 
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rest-—— I know his custom — none must wateh him 


at his vigils.” 
The anchorite according 
his arms on his bosom as 


entered, and folding 
e stood before them, 


' said with a solemm voice,“ Blessed be His name, 


who hath appointed the quiet night to fellow the 
busy day, and the calm sleep to the wearied 
limbs, and to compose the troubled spirit !” 

Both warriors ied “ Amen !” and, arising 
from the table, prepared to betake themselves to 
the couches, which their host indicated by waving 
his hand, as, making a reference to each, he again 
withdrew from the apartment. 

The Knight of the Leopard then disarmed him- 
self of his ea 2 panoply, his Saracen companion 
kindly assisting him to undo his buckler and elasps, 
until he remained in the close dress of chamois 
leather, which knights and men-at-arms used to 
wear under their harness, The Saracen, if he had 
admired the strength of his adversary when sheathed 
in steel, was now no less struck with the pater d 
of proportion displayed in his nervous and well- 
compacted figure. The knight, on the other hand, 
as, in exchange of courtesy, he assisted the 
to disrobe himself of his upper garments, that he 
might sleep with more convenience, was, on his side, 
at a loss to conceive how such slender proportions, 
and slimness of figure could be reconciled with the 
vigour he had displayed in personal contest. 

h warrior prayed, ere he addressed himself 
to his place of rest. The Moslem turned towards 
his kebla, the point to which the prayer of each 
follower of the Prophet was to be addressed, and 
murmured his heathen orisons, while the Chris- 
tian, withdrawing from the contamination of the 
infidel’s neighbourhood, placed his huge cross- 
handled sword upright, and kneeling before it 
the sign of salvation, told his with a devo- 
tion, which was enhanced by the recollection of the 
scenes through which he had passed, and the dan- 
gers from which he had been rescued in the course 
of the day. Both warriors, worn by toil and travel, 
were soon fast asleep, each on his separate pallet. 


CHAPTER IV. : 


Kennetn the Scot was uncertain how long his 
senses had been lost in profound repose, when he 
was roused to recollection by a sense of eppression 
on his chest, which at first suggested a flitting 
dream of struggling with a powerful opponent, and 
at length recalled him fully to his senses. He was 
about to demand who was there, when, his 
eyes, he beheld the figure of the anchorite, wild 
and savage-looking as we have described him, 
standing by his bedside, and pressing his right hand 
upon his breast, while he held a small silver lamg 
in the other. 

« Be silent,” said the hermit, as the prostraté 
knight looked up in me; “I have that to say 
to you which ag a del ara not ag 

ese W e e in the Freneh langus 
and not in the ingea Franca, or eotaponad ct 
Eastern and European dialects, which had hitherto 
been used amongst them. 

“ Arise,” he continued, “ put on thy mantle— 

not, but tread lightly, and follow me.” 

Sir Kenneth arose, and took his sword.: 
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‘It needs net,” —— ite, in a 
whisper ; “ we are going w spiritual arms avail 
mueh, and fieshly weapons are bet as the reed and 
the decayed gourd.” 

The knight deposited his sword by the bedside 
as before, and, armed only with his dagger, from 
which in this perilous country he never parted, 

to attend his m ious host. 

he hermit then moved slowly forwards, and 
was followed by the knight, still under some uncer- 
tainty whether the dark form which glided on be- 
fore to shew him the path, was not, in fact, the 
creation of a di dream. They passed, like 
oe into the outer aires without disturb- 
ig the im Emir, who lay still buried in repose. 
Before ties Sica and altar, in the outward aa as a 
ey still burning, a miseal was displayed, and 
on floor lay a discipline, or penitential scourge 
of small cord and wire, the lashes of which were 
stained with recent blood, a token, no doubt, of 
the severe penance of the recluse. Here Theo- 
dorick kneeled down, and pointed to the knight to 
take his place beside him upon the sharp flints, 
which seemed placed for the purpose of rendering 
the posture of reverential devotion as uneasy as 
possible ; he read many prayers of the Catholic 
Church, and chanted, in a low but earnest voice, 
three of the penitential psalms. These last he 
intermixed with sighs and tears, and convulsive 
throbs, which bore witness how deeply he felt the 
divine poetry which he recited. The Scottish 
knight assisted with profound sincerity at these 
acta of devotion, his opinions of his host beginning, 
in the meantime, to be so much changed, that he 
doubted whether, from the severity of his penance, 
and the ardour of his prayers, he ought not to 
regard him as a saint ; and when they arose from 
the ground, he stood with reverence before him, as 
a pupil before an honoured master. The hermit 
was on his sie silent and abstracted, for the space 
of’a few minutes. 

“ Look into yonder recess, my son,” he said, 
pointing to the farther corner of the cell ; “ there 
thou wiit find a veil — bring it hither,” 

The knight obeyed ; and, in a amall aperture eut 
out of the wall, and secured with a door of wicker, 
he found the veil inquired for. When he brought 
it to the light, he discovered that it was torn, and 
soiled in some plaees with some dark substance. 
The anchorite looked at it with a deep but smo- 
thered emotion, and ere he could speak to the 
Scottish knight, wae compelled to vent his feelings 
in a convulsive groan. 

“Thou art now about to look upon the richest 
treasure that the earth possesses,” ee es 
“woe is me, that my eyes are unworthy to be lifted 
towards it! Alas! I am but the vile and despised 
sign, which points out to the wearied traveller a 
harbour of rest and security, but must itself remain 
for ever without doors. In vain have I fled to the 
oe ee the very bosom of the 

i Mine enemy hath found me — even 
he whons I have denied has pursued me te my far- 


toesses,”’ 

He paused again for a moment, and tarning to 
the Seottish knight, said, in a firmer tone of woice, 
7, bring me a greeting from Richard of Eng- 

“I came from the Council of Christian Princes,” 


STAT al 


indispesed, I am not henoured with his Majesty's 
commends.” 


suspicions, and 
the marks of which the hermit had for- 
merly exhibited, rushed suddenly on his thoughts ; 


bus how a man w. manners were #0 
saintly !— “ My pass-word,” he said at length, “ ix 
this — Kings begged of a beggar.” 

“Tt is right,” said the hermit, while he paused 
“J know you well; but the sentinel u post 
—and mine is an important one— ges friend 
as well as foe.” 

He then moved forward with the 
the way into the room which they had left. The 


be 
he attitude of the Emir did indeed convey the 
idea of profound repose. One arm, flung across his 
body, as he lay with his face half turned to the wall, 
concealed, with its loose and long sleeve, the greater 
part of his face; but the high forehead was yet 
visible. Its nerves, which during his waking hours 
were so uncommonly active, were now motionless, 
as if the face had been composed of dark marble, 
and his long silken eyelashes closed over his 
iercing and hawk-like eyes. The open and re- 
xed hand, and the deep, regular, and soft breath- 
ing, gave all tokens of the most profound repose, 
The slumberer formed a singular group along with 
the tall forms of the hermit in his shaggy dress of 
goat-skins, bearing the lamp, and the knight in his 
close Jeathern coat; the former with an suatere 
expression of agcetic gloom, the latter with anxious 
curiosity deeply impressed on his manly features. 

“He sleeps soundly,” said the hermit, in the 
same low tone as before, and repeating the words, 
ara a he had changed the meaning from that 
which is literal to a metaphorical sense,—“ He 
sleeps in darkness, but there shall be for him a 
day-spring. —- O, Ilderim, thy waking thoughts are 
yet as vain and wild as those which are wheeling 
their giddy dance through thy aleeping brain ; but 
the trumpet shall be heard, and the dream shall 
be dissolved.” 

So saying, and making the knight a sign to 
follow him, the hermit went towards naga and 
passing behind it, pressed a spring, which, opening 
without noise, shewed a small iron door wrought 
on the side of the cavern, so as to be almost im- 

ptible, unless upon the most severe scrutiny. 

he hermit, ere he ventured fully to open the door, 
dropt some oil on the hinges, which the lamp sup- 
plied. A small staircase, hewn in the rock, was 
discovered, when the iron door was at length com- 


pletely opened. 

“ Take the veil which I hold,” said the hermit, 
in a melancholy tone, “and blind mine eyes ; for 
I may not look on the treasure which thou art pre 
sently to behold, without sin and presum 

Without reply, the knight hastily muffled the 
nhaoae gr arm re RC latter began to 


L 


At length of ixregulaz 


asid the knight ; “bus the King of England being | form, in one nook of which the stairease terminated. 
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while in another corner a corresponding stair was 
seen to continue the ascent. Ina thing angle was 
a Gothic door, very rudely ornamented with the 
usual attributes of clustered columns and carving, 
and defended by a wicket, strongly guarded with 
fron, and studded with large nails. To this last 
point the hermit directed his steps, which seemed 
to falter as he approached it. 

“Put off thy shoes,” he said to his attendant ; 
“the ground on which thou standest is holy. 
Banish from thy innermost heart each profane and 
earnal thought, for to harbour such while in this 
place, were a deadly impiety.” 

The knight laid aside his shoes as he was com- 
manded, and the hermit stood in the meanwhile as 
if communing with his soul in secret prayer, and 
when he again moved, commanded the knight to 
knock at the wicket three times. He did 80. The 
door opened spontaneously, at least Sir Kenneth 
beheld no one, and his senses were at once assailed 
by a stream of the purest light, and by a strong 
nnd almost oppressive sense of the richest perfumes. 
He stepped two or three paces back, and it was the 
space of a minute ere he recovered the dazzling and 
overpowering effects of the sudden change from 
darkness to light. 

When he entered the apartment in which this 
brilliant lustre was displayed, he perceived that 
the light proceeded from a combination of silver 
Jamps, fed with purest oil, and sending forth the 
richest odours, hanging by silver chains from the 
roof of a small Gothic chapel, hewn, like most part 
of the hermit’s singular mansion, out of the sound 
and solid rock. But, whereas, in every other place 
which Sir Kenneth had seen, the labour employed 
upon the rock had been of the simplest and coarsest 
description, it had in this chapel employed the in- 
vention and the chisels of the most able architects. 
The groined roofs rose from six columns on each 
side, carved with the rarest skill ; and the marfner 
in which the crossings of the concave arches were 
bound together, as it were, with appropriate orna- 
ments, were all in the finest tone of the architecture, 
and of the age. ears to the line of pillars, 
there were on each side six richly wrought niches, 
cach of which contained the image of one of the 
twelve apostles. 

At the upper and eastern end of the chapel stood 
the altar, behind which a very rich curtain of Per- 
sian silk, embroidered deeply with gold, covered a 
recess, containing, unquestionably, some image or 
relic of no ordinary sanctity, in honour of whom 
this singular place of worship had been erected. 
Under the persuasion that this must be the case, 
the knight advanced to the shrine, and kneeling 
down before it, repeated his devotions with fer- 
vency, during which his attention was disturbed by 
the curtain being suddenly raised, or rather pulled 
aside, how or by whom he saw not; but in the niche 
which was thus disclosed, he beheld a cabinet of 
silver and ebony, with a double folding door, the 
whole formed into the miniature resemblance of a 

( Gothic charch. 

As he po with anxious curiosity on the shrine, 
the two folding doors also flew open, discovering a 
large piece of wood, on which were blazoned the 
words, Vena Crux, at the same time a choir of 
female voices sung Gtonta Parat. The instant 
the strain had ceased, the shrine was closed, and 
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at the altar might now continve his devotions un- 
disturbed, in honour of the holy relic which had 
been just disclosed to his view. He did this under 
the profound impression of one who had witnessed, 
with his own eyes, an awful evidence of the truth 
of his religion, and it was some time ere, concladin 
his orisons, he arose, and ventured to look aroun 
him for the hermit, who had guided him to this 
sacred and mysterious spot. He beheld him, his 
head still muffled in the veil, which he had himself 
wrapped around it, couching, like a rated hound, 
upon the threshold of the chapel ; but apparently, 
without venturing to cross it; the holiest reverence, 
the most penitential remorse, was expressed by his 
posture, which seemed that of a man borne down 
and crushed to the earth by the burden of his in- 
ward feelings. It seemed to the Scot, that only the 
sense of the deepest penitence, remorse, and humi- 
liation, could have thus prostrated a frame so strong, 
and a spirit so fiery. 

He approached him as if to speak, but the recluse 
anticipated his purpose, murmuring in stifled tones, 
from beneath the fold in which his head was muffled, 
and which sounded like a voice proceeding from the 
cearments of a corpse, — “ Abide, abide — happy 
thou that may’st — the vision is not yet ended.” — 
So saying, he reared himself from the ground, drew 
back from the threshold on which he had hitherto 
lain prostrate, and closed the door of the chapel, 
which, secured by a spring bolt within, the snap 
of which resounded through the place, appeared 
so much like a part of the living rock from which 
the cavern was hewn, that Kenneth could hardly 
discern where the aperture had been. He was 
now alone in the lighted chapel, which contained 
the relic to which he had lately rendered his ho- 
mage, without other arms than his dagger, or othet 
companion than his pious thoughts and dauntless 
courage. 

Uncertain what was next to happen, but resolved 
to abide the course of events, Sir Kenneth paced 
the solitary chapel till about the time of the earliest 
cock crowing. At this dead season, when night and 
morning met together, he heard, but from what 
quarter he could not discover, the sound of such a 
small silver bell as is rung at the elevation of the 
host, in the ceremony, or sacrifice, as it has beerf 
called, of the mass. The hour and the place ren- 
dered the sound fearfully solemn, and, bold as he 
was, the knight withdrew himself into the farther 
nook of the chapel, at the end opposite tg the altar, 
in order to observe, without interruption, the con- 
sa Pas of this unexpected signal. 

e did not wait long ere the silken curtain was 
again withdrawn, and the relic again presented to 
his view. As he sunk reverentially on his knee, 
he heard the sound of the lauds, or earliest office 
of the Catholic church, sung by female voices, which 
united together in the performance as they had done 
in the former service. The knight was soon aware 
that the voices were no longer stationary in the 
distance, but approached the chapel and became 
louder, when a door, imperceptible when closed, 
like that by which he had himself entered, opened 
on the other side of the vault, and gave the tones 
ef the choir more room to swell along the ribbed 
arches of the roof. 

The knight fixed his eyes on the opening with 
breathless anxiety, and, continuing to 1 in the 


the curtain agniu drawn, and the knight who knelt | attitude of devotion which the place and scene re- 
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quired, expected the consequence of these prepa- 
rations. A procession appeared about to issue from 
the door. First, four beautiful boys, whose arms, 
neck, and legs were bare, shewing the bronze com- 
plexion of the East, and contrasting with the snow- 
white tunics which they wore, entered the chapel 
hy two and two. The first pair bore censers, which 
they swung from side to tide, 1 adding double frag- 
rance to the odours with: which the chapel already 
was impregnated. Tue second pair scattered 
flowers. 

After these followel, in due and majestic order, 
the females who composed the choir ; six, who, 
from their black scr pularies, and black veils over 
their white garment, appeared to be professed nuns 
of the order of Meant Carmel; and as many whose 
veils, being white, argued them to be novices, or 
occasional inhabi/ants in the cloister, who were not 
as yet bound to it by vows. The former held in 
their hands large rosaries, while the younger and 
peed figures who followed, carried each a chaplet 
of red and white roses. They moved in procession 
around the chapel, without appearing to take the 
slightest notice of Kenneth, although passing so 
near him that their robes almost touched him ; 
while they continued to sing, the knight doubted 
not that he was in one of those cloisters where the 
noble Christian maidens had formerly openly de- 
voted themselves to the services of the church. 
Most of them had been suppressed since the Maho- 
metans had reconquered Palestine, but many, pur- 
chasing connivance by presents, or receiving it from 
the clemency or contempt of the victors, still con- 
tinued to observe in private the ritual to which their 
vows had consecrated them, Yet, though Kenneth 
knew this to be the case, the solemnity of the place 
and hour, the surprise at the sudden appearance 
of these votresses, and the visionary manner in 
which they moved past him, had such influence on 
his imaginatign, that he could scarce conceive that 
the fair procession which he beheld was formed of 
creatures of this world, so much did they resemble 
a choir pf supernatural beings, rendering homage 
to the uhiversal object of adoration. 

Such was the knight’s first idea, as the procession 
passed him, scarce moving, save just sufficiently 
t® continue their progress ; so that, seen by the 
shadowy and religious light, which the lamps shed 
through the clouds of incense which darkened the 
apartment, they appeared rather to glide than to 
walk. 

But as a ‘second time, in surrounding the chapel, 
they passed the spot on which he kneeled, one of 
the white-stoled maidens, as she glided by him, 
detached from the chaplet which she carried a 
rosebud, which dropped from her fingers, perhaps 
unconsciously, on the foot of Sir Kenneth. The 
knight started as if a dart had suddenly struck his 
person ; for, when the mind is wound up to a high 
pitch of feeling and expectation, the slightest in- 
cident, if unexpected, gives fire to the train which 
imagination has already laid. But he suppressed 
his emotion, recollecting how easily an incident so 
indifferent might have happened, and that it was 
only the uniform monotony of the movement of the 
choristers, which made the incident in the slightest 
d remarkable. 

ill, while the procession. for the third time, 
surrounded the es the thoughts and the eyes 
of Kenneth foll exclusively the one among the 
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novices who had dropped the rose-bud. Hor step, 
her face, her form, were 80 completely assimilated 
to the rest of the choristers, that it was impossible 
to ohh the least marks of individuality, and 
yet Kenneth’s heart throbbed like a bird that would 
burst from its cage, as if to assure him, by its sym- 
pathetic suggestions, that the female who held the 
right file on the second rank of the novices, was 
dearer to him, not only than all the rest that were 
present, but than the whole sex besides. The 
romantic passion of love, as it was cherished, and 
indeed enjoined, by the rules of chivalry, associated 
well with the no less romantic feelings of devotion ; 
and they might be said much more to enhance than 
to counteract each other. It was, therefore, with 
a glow of expectation, that had something even of 
a religious character, that Sir Kenneth, his senea- 
tions thrilling from his heart to the ends of his 
fingers, expected some second sign of the presence 
of one, who, he strongly fancied, had already be- 
stowed on him the first. Short as the space was 
during which the procession again completed a third 
perambulation of the chapel, it seemed an eternity 
to Kenneth. At length the form, which he had 
watched with such devoted attention, drew nigh — 
there was no difference betwixt that shrouded figure 
and the others, with whom it moved in concert and 
in unison, until, just as she passed for the third 
time the kneeling Crusader, a part of a little and 
well-proportioned hand, so beautifully formed as to 
give the highest idea of the perfect proportions of 
the form to which it belonged, stole through the 
folds of the gauze, like a moonbeam through the 
fleecy cloud of a summer night, and again a rose- 
bud lay at the feet of the Knight of the Leopard. 
This second intimation gould not be accidental — 
it could not be fortuitous the resemblance of that 
half-seen, but beautiful female hand, with one which 
his lips had once touched, and, while they touched 
it, had internally sworn allegiance to the lovely 
owner, Had farther proof been wanting, there was 
the glimmer of that matchless ruby ring on that 
snow-white finger, whose invaluable worth Kenneth 
would yet have prized less than the slightest sign 
which that finger could have made — and, veiled 
too, as she was, he might see, by chance, or by 
favour, a stray curl of the dark tresses, each hair 
of which was dearer to him a hundred times than 
a chain of massive gold. It was the lady of his 
love! But that she should be here — in the savage 
and sequestered desert — among vestals, who ren- 
dered themselves habitants of wilds and of ca: erns, 
that they might perform in secret those Christian 
rites which they dared not assist in openly — that 
this should be so — in truth and in reality — seemed 
too incredible—it must be a dream —a delusive 
trance of the imagination. While these thoughts 
passed through th mind of Kenneth, the same 
passage, by which the procession had entered the 
chapel, received them on their return. The young 
sacristans, the sable nuns, vanished successively 
through the open door —at length she from whom 
he had received this double intimation, passed also 
— yet, in passing, turned her head, slightly indeed, 
but perceptibly, towards the place where he re- 
mained fixed as an image. He marked the last 
wave of her veil —it was gone—and a darkness 
sunk upon his soul, scarce less than that 
which almost immediately enveloped his external 
sense ; for the last chorister had no sooner crossed 
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the threshold of the door, than it shut with a loud 
game instant the voices of the 
the H of the chapel were at 
once year g Siren and Kenneth remained soli- 
, and in total darkness. But to Kenneth, soli- 
and darkness, and the uncertainty of his 
mysterious situation, were as nothing — he thought 


| wet of them — cared not for them—cared for 


nought in the world save the flitting vision which 
had just glided past him, and the tokens of her 
favour which she had bestowed. To on the 
ftoor for the buds which she had dropped — to 
press them to his lips — to his bosom — now alter- 
nately, now together — to rivet his lips to the cold 
menes on which, as near as he could judge, she had 
so lately stept—to play all the extravagances 
which strong affection suggests and vindicates to 
those who yield themselves up to it, were but the 
of passionate love, proper to all a But 
it was peculiar to the times of chivalry, that in his 
wildest rapture the knight imagined of no attempt 
to follow or to trace the object of such romantic 
attachment ; that he thought of her as of a deity, 
who, having deigned to shew herself for an instant 
to her devoted worshipper, had again returned to 
the darkness of her sanctuary — or as an influen- 
tial planet, whioh, having darted in some auspicious 
minute one favourable ray, wrapped itself again in 
ite veil of mist, The motions of the lady of his 
love were to him those of a superior being, who was 
> move without watch or control, rejoice him by 
her appearance, or depress him by her absence 
animate him by her kindness, or drive him to des- 
pair by her cruelty — all at her own free will, and 
without other importunity or rcmonstrance than 
that expressed by the most dovoted services of the 
heart and sword of the champion, whose sole object 
in life was to fulfil her commands, and, by the 
splendour of his own achievements, to exalt her 
fame. 
Such were the rules of chivalry, and of the love 
which was its ruling principle. But Sir Kenneth’s 
attachment was mendered romantic by other and 
still more pecullar circumstances. He had never 
even heard the sound of his lady’s voice, though 
he had often beheld her beauty with rapture. She 
moved in a circlo, which his rank of knighthood 
permitted him indeed to approach, but not to mingle 
with; and highly as he stood distinguished for war- 
ike skill and enterprise, still the poor Scottish 
soldier was compelled to worship his divinity at a 
distance, almost as great as divides the Persian 
from the sun which he adores. But when was the 
of woman too lofty to overlook the passionate 
devotion of a lover, however inferior in degree ! 
Her eye had been on him in the tournament, her 
ear had heard his ag in the report of the bat- 
thea whieh were daily fought; and while count, 
duke, and lord, contended for her grace, it flowed, 
unwillingly —— at first, or even unconsciously, 
towards the poor Knight of the Leopard, who, to 
rt his rank, had little besides his sword. 
n she looked, and when she listened, the dy 
ee ey ee in her 
nize which had at firet crept on her unawares. 
a s personal beauty 
mest prudish 
lund would make an exception in favour of the 
Seottish Kenneth; and it of entimes , that 
‘aetwithstanding the very considerable largesses 
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was praised, even the | posed to feel nor to reply to 
dames of the military conrt of Eng- | ries, still the idol feared that to step 
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which princes and peers bestowed on the minstrels, 
an impartial spirit of independence would seize the 
poet, and eigen was swept to the heroism of 
one, who had neither palfreys nor garments to 
bestow in guerdon of his applause. 

The moments when she listened to the praises 
of her lover became ually more and more dear 
to the high-born Edith, relieving the flattery with 
which her ear was weary, and presenting to her a 
subject of secret contemplation, more worthy, as 
lie seemed by general report, than those who sur- 

assed him in rank and in the gifts of fortune. As 

r attention became constantly, though cautiously, 
fixed on Sir Kenneth, she grew more and more con- 
vinced of his personal devotion to herself, and more 
and more certain in her mind, that in Kenneth of 
Scotland she beheld the fated knight doomed to 
share with her through weal and woe —and the 
prospect looked gloomy and dangerous — the 
sionate attachment to which the poets of the age 
ascribed such universal dominion, and which its 
manners and morals placed nearly on the same 
rank with devotion itself. 

Let us not disguise the truth from our readers 
When Edith became aware of the state of her own 
sentiments, chivalrous as were her sentiments, be 
coming a maiden not distant from the throne ot 
England — gratified as her pride must have been 
with the mute though unceasing homage rendered 
to her by the knight whom she had distinguished, 
there were moments when the feelings of the 
woman, loving and beloved, murmured against the 
restraints of state and form by whieh she was 
surrounded, and when she almost blamed the timi- 
dity of her lover, who seemed resolved not to in- 
fringe them. The etiquette, to use a modern phrase, 
of birth and rank, had drawn around her a magi- 
cal circle, beyond which Sir Kenneth might indee?¢ 
bow and gaze, but within which he could no mor 
pass, than an evoked spirit ean tmansgress the 
boundaries prescribed by the rod of a powerful 
enchanter. The thought involuntarily pressed on 
her, that she herself must venture, were it @ut the 
point of her fairy foot, beyond the prescribed 
boundary, if she ever hoped to give a lover, so 
reserved and bashful, an opportunity of so slight a 
favour, as but to salute her shoe-tie. There wad 
an example, the noted precedent of the “ King’s 
daughter of Hungary,” who thus generously en- 
couraged the “ Squire of low degree ;” and Edith, 
though of kingly blood, was no King’s daughiter, 
any more than her lover was of low degree — for- 
tune had put no such extreme barrier in obstacle 
to their affections. Something, however, within 
the maiden’s bosom— that modest pride, which 
throws fetters even on love itself — forbade her, 
notwithstanding the superiority of her condition, to 
make those advances, which, in every case, delicacy 
assigns to the other sex; above all, Sir Kenneth was 
a knight so gentle and honourable, so highly ae- 
comphshed, as her imagination at least suggested, 
iy Pade the strictest feelings of what was due 
to hi and to her, that however constrained her 
attitude might te while receiving his adorationg 
like the image of some deity, who is neither sup- 
homage of its vota- 
prematurely 
hi tiga would be to degrade herself in 
the eyes of her devoted worshipper. 

Yet the devout adorer of an actual ido! cam even 
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coner calla his hawk, was heard to ring sharply 
movable features of a marble i and it is no | through the vaulted chapel. I¢ was » sound ii 
wonder that something, which d be as favour- | suited to the place, and reminded Sir Kenneth how 
ably interpreted, glaneed from the bright eye of the mapa Ghibbelord sagen gig his guard. He 
levely Edith, whose beauty, indeed, consisted rather | started his knee, and laid his hand upon hin 
more in that very power of expression, than on | poniard. A creaki as of @ screw or pul- 


ing sound, 
absolute regularity of contour, or brilliancy of ; leys, succeeded, and a light streaming upwards, as 
complexion. Some light marks of distinction had an opening in the floor, shewed that a trap- 
escaped from her, notwithstanding her own jealous had been raised or depressed. In less than 
vigilance, else how could Sir Kenneth have so a minute, a long skinny arm, partly naked, partly 
readily, and so undoubtingly, recognized the lovety | clothed in a sleeve of red samite, arose out of the 
hand, of which scarce two fingers were visible from aperture, holding a lamp as high as it could stretch 
under the veil, or how could he have rested so upwards, and the figure to which the arm belonged, 
thoroughly assured that two flowers, successively | ascended step by step to the level of the chapel! 
dropt on the spot, were intended as a recognition , floor. The form and face of the being who thus 
on the of his lady-love f By what train of presented himself, were those of a frightful dwarf, 
observation — by what secret signs, looks, or ges- with a large head, a cap fantastically adorned with 
tures — by what instinctive free-masonry of love, three peacock-feathers, a dreas of red samite, tlic 
this degree of intelligence came to subsist between richness of which rendered his ugliness more con- 
Edith and her lover, we cannot attempt to trace ; | spicuous, distinguished by gold bracelets and arnt 
for we are old, and such slight vestiges of affection, lets, and a white silk sash, in which he wore » 
quickly discovered by younger eyes, defy the power gold-hilted dagger. This singular figure had in his 
of ours. Enough, that such affection did subsist left hand a kind of broom. So soon as he had 
between parties who had never even spoken to one stepped from the aperture re which he arose, 
another, though, on the side of Edith, it was checked he stood still, and, as if to shew himeelf more dis- 
by a deep sense of the difficulties and dangers which tinctly, moved the lamp which he held slowly over 
must necessarily attend the farther progress of their his face and person, successively illuminating his 
attachment, and upon that of the knight by a thou- wild and fantastic features, and his misshapen, but 
sand doubts and fears, lest he had over-estimated nervous limbs. Though disproportioned in person, 
the slight tokens of the lady’s notice, varied, as they the dwarf was not so distorted as to argue any want 
necessarily were, by long intervals of apparent of pie or activity. While Sir Kenneth gazed 
coldness, during which, either the fear of exciting on this disagreeable object, the popular creed oc- 
the observation of uthers, and thus drawing danger curred to his remembrance, concerning gnomes, or 
upon her lover, or that of sinking in his esteem by earthly spirits, which make their abode in the 
seeming too willing to be won, made her behave caverns of the earth ; and so much did this figure 
with indifference, and as if unobservant of his pre- correspond with ideas he had formed of their ap- 
sence. pearance, that he looked on it with disgust, mingled 
This narrative, tedious perhaps, but which the not indeed with fear, but that sort of awe which 
story renders necessary, may serve to explain the the presence of a supernatural creature may infuse 
state of intelligence, if it deserves so strong a_ into the most steady bosom. 
name, betwixt the lovers, when Edith’s unexpected | The dwarf again whistled, and summoned from 
appearance in the chapel produced go powerful an , beneath acompanion. This second figure ascended 
effect ongthe feelings of her knight. in the same manner as the first; but it was a female 
arm, in this second instance, which upheld the lamp 
' from the subterranean vault out of which these 
| presentments arose, and it was a female form, ais 
. resembling the first in shape and proportions, whic 
Chere Ss | slowly amieeped from the floor. Ber dress was aleo 
Thole pectomantle fovma ii VAlA of red samite, fantastically cut and flounced, as if 
Haunt us on the tented plain ; she had been dressed for some exhibition of mimes 
# avaunt, ' or jugglers ; and with the same minutenees which 





| over her face and person, which seemed to rival 
Tus most profound silence, the deepest darkness, the male in ugliness. But, with all this most un- 
eontinued to brood for more than an hour over the favourable exterior, there was one trait in the fea- 
chapel in which we left the Knight of the Leopard | tures of both which argued alertness and intelli- 
still kneeling, alternately expressing thanks to ce in the most uncommon degree. This arose 
Heaven, and gratitude to his lady, for the boon m the brilliancy of their eyes, which, deep set 
which had been voucheafed to him. His own | beneath black and shaggy brows, gleamed with a 
safety, his own destiny, for which he was at all , lustre which, like that in the i of the tond, 
times little anxious, had not now the weight of a | seemed to make some amends for 
grain of dust in his reflections. He was in the ness of countenance and person. 
neighbourhood of Lady Edith, he had received Sir Kenneth remained as if spell-bound, while this 
tokens of her grace, he was in a place hallowed unlovely pair, moving round the chapel close te each 
by relies of the most awful sanctity. A Christian , to perform the duty of sweeping it, 
soldier, a devoted lover, could fear nothing, think of like menials ; but, as they used only one hand, 
nothing, but his duty to Heaven, and his devoir to floor was not much benefit wh | the exercise, which 
At the lapse of the space of time which we have ner, as befitted their bizarre and fantastic appear- 
noticed, a shrill whistle, like that with which a fal- anee. When they approached near to the knight, 


F 
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ee . paneer he Sere iculations, and language, 
in the course of thelr occupation, they ceased to now, their appearance, gesticulations, : k: 
use their brooms, and placing themselves side by broke the train of deep gree bey Bae 
side, directly opposite to Sir Kenneth, they again which he was impressed, and he rej 
, Af . disa ce of the unhappy objects. 
slowly shifted lights which they held, go as to ppearan : 
allow him distinctly to survey features which were ‘A few minutes after they had retired, the door a 
not rendered more agreeable by being brought which be had entered opened slowly, and, remain: 
nearer, and to observe the extreme quickness and ing ajar, discovered a ee Fe etal and 
keenness with which their black and glittering eyes lantern placed upon the en iin re ‘de 
flashed back the light of the lamps. They then wavering gleam shewed a dark form reclined Lay 
turned the gleam of both lights upon the knight, the entrance, bet without its precincts, which, ne 
and having accurately surveyed him, turned their approaching it more nearly, he recognized to be the 
faces to each other, and set up aloud yelling laugh, hermit, couching in the same humble posture in 
which resounded in his ears. The sound was so which he had at first laid himself down, and which 
hastly, that Sir Kenneth started at hearing it, and doubtless he had retained during t..c whole time of 
Fastily demanded, in the name of God, who they _ his guest’s continuing in the chapel. 
were who profaned that holy place with such antic “All is over,” said the hermit, as he heard the 
gestures and elritch exclamations. knight approaching ae “ and the most wretched of 
“Tam the dwarf Nectabanus,” said the abortion- earthly sinners, with him, who should think himself 
seeming male, ina voice corresponding to his figure, most honoured and most happy among the race of 
and resembling that of the night-crow more than , .umanity, must retire from this placc. Take the 
any sound which is heard by daylight. ight, and guide me down the descent, for I may 
“ And Iam Guenevra, his lady and hi» love,” | not uncover my eyes until I am far from this aal- 
replied the female, in tones which, being shriller, lowed rad 
wero yet wilder than those of her companion. The Scottish hnight obeyed in silence, for a sv- 
“Wherofore are you here?’ again demanded | lomn and yet ecstatic sense of what he had seen 
the knight, searecly yet assured that it was human | had silenced even the eager workings of curiosity. 
veings which he saw before him. IIe led the way, with considerable accuracy, through 
“Tam,” replied the male dwarf, with much as- | the various secret passages and stairs by which they 
sumed gravity and dignity, “the twelfth Imaum — | had ascended, until at length they found themselves 
Iam Mahommed Mohadi, the guide and the con- ' in the outward cell of the bermit’s cavern. 
ductor of the faithful. An hundred horses stand a The condemned criminal is restored to his dun- 
ready saddled for me and my train at tle Holy ' gcon, reprieved from one miserable day to another, 
City, and as many at the City of Refuge. I am | until his awful judge shall at Jength appoint the well- 
he who shall bear witness, and this is one of my , deserved sentence to be carried into execution.” 
houris.” As the hermit spoke these words, he laid aside 
“ Thou liest !” answered the female, interrupting | the veil with which his eyes had been bound, and 
her companion, in tones yct shriller than his own ; | looked at it with a suppressed and hollow sigh. Nu 
“JT am none of thy houris, and thou art no such | sooner had he restored it to the erypt from which 
infidel trash as the Mahommed of whom thou speak- | he had caused the Scot to bring it, than he said 
est. May my curse rest upon his coffin !—1 tell , hastily and sternly to his companioy — “ Begone, 
thee, thou ass of Issachar, thou art King Arthur of , begone — to rest, to rest. You may sleep — you 
Britain, whom the fairies stole away from the field can sleep—I neither can nor may.” 
of Avalon; and lam Dame Guenevra, famed for, Respecting the profound agitation with ate this 
her beauty.” } was spoken, the hnight retired into the imher cell ; 
“ But in truth, noble sir,” said the male, “we but, casting back his eye as he left the exterior 
are distressed princes, dwelling under the wing of grotto, he beheld the anchorite stripping his shoul- 
King Guy of Jerusalem, until he was driven vut from , ders with frantic haste, of their shaggy mantle, and 
his own nest by the foul infidels — Heaven’s bolts ere he could shut the frail door which separated 
consume them !” ' the two compartments of the cavern, he heard the 
“ Hush,” snid a voice from the side upon which ; clang of the scourge, and the groans of the penitent 
the knight had entered —“ Hush, fools, and begone; , under his self-inflicted penance. A cold shudder 
your ministry is ended.” came over the knight as he reflected what could be 
The dwarfs had no sooner heard the command, | the foulness of the sin, what the depth of the re- 
than gibbering in discordant whispers to each other, ‘ morse, which, apparently, such severe peuance 
they blew out their lights at once, and left the knight | could neither cleanse nor assuage. He told his 
in utter darkness, which, when the pattering of , beads devoutly, and flung himeelf on his rude couch, 
their retiring feet had died away, was soon accom- | after a glance at the still pray Tear reek and, 
panied by its fittest companion, total silence. wearied by the various scenes of the day and the 
The knight felt the departure of these unfortu- night, scon slept as sound as infancy. Upon his 
nate creatures a relief. He could not, from their awaking in the morning, he held certain conferences 
lan » Manners, and appearance, doubt that with the hermit upon matters of importance, and 
they belonged to the degraded class of beings, whom the result of their intercourse induced him to re- 
deformity of person, and weakness of intellect, re- main for two days longer in the grotto. He was 
commended to the painful situation of appendages regular, as became a pilgrim, in his devotional 
to reat families, where their personal appearance exercises, but was nut again admitted to the chapel 
and imbecility were food for merriment to the in which he had seen such wonders. 
household. Superior in no respect to the ideas and 
manners of his-time, the Scottish knight might, at 
auother period, have been much amused by the 
mummery of these poor effigies of humanity ; but 
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CHAPTER VI. 


| 
| Now clinnge the seene —and let the trumpets sound, 
| Fur we noust rouse the lion from his lair. 
Old Play. 


Tne scene must change, as our program has an- 
| nounced, from the mountain wilderness of Jordan 
' to the camp of King Richard of England, then sta- 
| tioned betwixt Jean d’Acre and Ascalon ; and con- 
| taining that army with which he of the Lion Heart 
| had promised himself a triumphant march to Jeru- 
' salem, and in which he would probably have suc- 
| ceeded, if not hindered by the jealousies of the 
| Christian princes engaged in the same enterprise, 
| and the offence taken by them at the uncurbed 
_ haughtiness of the English monarch, and Richard’s 

unveiled contempt for his brother sovereigns, who, 
his equals in rank, were yet far his inferiors in 
courage, hardihood, and military talents. Such 
discords, and particularly those betwixt Richard 
and Philip of France, created disputes and obstacles 
which impeded every active measure proposed by 
the heroic though impetuous Richard, while the 
ranks of the Crusaders were daily thinned, not 
only by the desertion of individuals, but of entire 
bands, headed by their respective feudal leaders, 
who withdrew from a contest in which they had 
ceased to hope for success. 

The effects of the climate became, as usual, fatal 


to soldiers from the north, and the more so that the | 


dissolute licensa of the Crusaders, forming a sin- 
cular contrast to the principles and purpose of 
their taking up arms, rendered them more casy 
victims to the insalubrious influence of burning heat 
and chilling dews. To these discouraging causes of 
loss was to be added the sword of the enemy. Sa- 
Jadin, than whom no greater name is recorded in 
Eastern history, had learnt, to his fatal experience, 
that his light-armed followers were little able to 
meet in close encounter with the iron-clad Franhs, 
and had been taught, at the same time, to appre- 
hend agd dread the adventurous character of his 
antagonist Richard, But if his armies were more 
than once routed with great slaughter, his num- 
bers gave the Saracen the advantage in those lighter 
skirmishes, of which many were inevitable. 

As the army of his assailants decreased, the en- 
terprises of the Sultan became more numerous and 
more bold in this species of petty warfare. The 
camp of the Crusaders was surrounded, and almost 
besieged, by clouds of light cavalry, resembling 
swarms of wasps, easily crushed when they are 
once grasped, but furnished with wings to elude 
superior strength, and stings to inflict harm and 
mischief. There was perpetual warfare of posts and 
foragers, in which many valuable lives were lost, 
without any corresponding object being gained ; 
convoys were intercepted, and communications were 
eut off. The Crusaders had to purchase the means 
of sustaining life, by life itself ; and water, like that 
of the well of Bethlehem, longed for by King David, 
one of its ancient monarchs, was then, a» before, 
war obtained by the expenditure of blood. 

evils were, in a t measure, counter- 
balanced by the stern resolution and restless acti- 
Vity ot King Richard, who, with some of his best 
knights, was ever on horseback, ready to repair to 
sat | point where danger occurred, and often, not 

J 
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but discomfiting the infidels when they seemed meet 
secure of victory. But eveh the iron frame of 
Cosur de Lion could not support, without injury, 
the alternations of the unwholeseme climate, joined 
to ceaseless exertions of body and mind. He he- 
came afflicted with one of these slow and wasting 
fevers peculiar to Asia, and, in despite of his great 
strength, and still greater courage, grew first unfit 
to mount on horseback, and then unable to attend 
the countils of war, which were, from time to time, 
held by the Crusaders. It was difficult to say 
whether this state of personal inactivity was ren- 
dered more galling ar moro endurable to the Eng- 
lish monarch, by the resolution of the council to 
engage in a truce of thirty days with the Sultan 
Saladin ; for, on the one hand, if he was incensed 
at the delay which this interposed to the progress 
of the great enterprise, he was, on the other, some- 
what consoled by knowing that othera were not 
acquiring laurels, while he remained inactive upon 
a sick-bed. 

That, however, which Casur de Lion could least 
excuse, was the general inactivity which prevailed 
in the camp of the Crusaders, so soon as his il}- 
ness assumed a serious aspect; and the reports 
which he extracted from his unwilling attendants 
gave him to understand, that the hopes of the host 
had abated in proportion to his illness, and that the 
interval of truce was employed, not in recruiting 
their numbers, reanimating their courage, fostering 
their spirit of conquest, aid preparing for a speedy 
and determined advance upon the Holy City, which 
was the object of their expedition, but in securing 
the camp occupied by their diminished followers, 
with trenches, palisades, and other fortifications, ag 
| if preparing rather to repel an attack from a power- 

ful enemy so soon as hostilities should recommence, 
than to assume the proud character of conquexors 
and assailants. 

The English king chafed under these reports, like 
| the imprisoned lion viewing his prey from the iron 
barriers of his cage. Naturally rash and impetu- 
ous, the irritability of his temper preyed on itself. 
He was dreaded by Ins attendants, and even the 
medical assistants feared to assume the necessary 
authority, which a physician, to do justice to his 
patient, must needs exercise over him. One faith- 
ful baron, who, perhaps, from the congenial nature 
of his disposition, was devoutly attached to the 
King’s person, dared alone to come between tho 
dragon and his wrath, and quietly, but firmly, main- 
tained a control which no other dared assume over 
the dangerous invalid, and which Thomas de Mul- 
ton only exercised, because he esteemed his sove- 
reign’s life and honour more than he did the degree 
of favour which he might lose, or even the risk 
which he might incur, in nursing a patient go In- 
tractable, and whose displeasure was so perilous. 

Sir Thomas was the Lord of Gilsland, in Cum- 
berland, and, in an age when surnames and titles 
were not distinctly attached, as now, to the indi- 
viduals who bore them, he was called by the 
Normans the Lord de Vaux, and in English, by the 
Saxons, who clung to their native language, and 
were proud of the share of Saxon blood in this 
renowned warrior’s veins, he was termed Thomas, 
or more familiarly, Thom of the Gills, or Narrow 
Valleys, from which his extensive domains derived 
their well-known appellation. 











bringing unexpected succour to the Christians | This chief had veen exercised in almost all the 
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wars, whether waged betwixt England and Scot- 
or amongst the various domestic factions which 
then tore the former country asunder, and in al) 
sad been distinguished, as well from his military 
conduct as his prowess. He was, in other 
respects, a rude soldier, blunt and careless in his 
searing, and taciturn, nay, almost sullen in his 
habits of society, and seeming, at least, to disclaim 
all knowledge of policy and of courtly art. There 
were men, however, who pretended to look deeply 
into character, who asserted that the Lord de Vaux 
not less shrewd and aspiring, than he was blunt 
snd bold, and who thought that, while he aasimi- 
tated himself to the king’a own character of blunt 
hardibood, it was, in some degree at least, with an 
eye to establish his favour, and to gratify his own 
hopes of deep-laid ambition. But no one cared to 
thwart his schemes, if such he had, by rivalling 
him in the dangerous occupation of daily attendance 
on the sick-bed of a patient, whose disease was pro- 
nounced infectious, and more especially when it was 
remembered that the patient was Cour de Lion, 
suffering under all the furious impatience of a 
eoldier withheld from battle, and a sovereign sc- 
red from authority; and the common soldicrs, 
at least in the English army, were generally of 
opinion that De Vaux attended on the King like 
e upon comrade, in the honest and disinte- 
rested frankness of military friendship, contracted 
between the partakers of daily dangers. 

It was on the decline of a Syrian day that Richard 
lay on his couch of sickness, loathing it as much in 
his mind as his illness made jt irkeome to his body. 
His bright blue eye, which at all times shone with 
uncommon keenness and splendour, had its vivacity 

ted by fever and mental impatience, and 
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‘toil and climate, for he was thin flanked, broad 
( chested, long armed, deep breathed, and stron 
limbed. He had not laid aside his buff-coat, which 
displayed the cross-cut on the shoulder, for more 
than three nights, enjoying but such momentary 
re as the warder of a sick monarch’s couch 
might by snatches indulge. This Baron rarely 
changed his posture,except to administer to Richard 
the medicine or refreshments, which none of his less 
favoured attendants could persuade the impatient 


; Monarch to take; and there was something affect- 


ing in the kindly, yet awkward manner in which 


'he discharged offices so strangely contrasted with 


gi a and soldierly habits and manners. 

e pavilion in which these personages were, had, 
as became the time, as well as the personal cha- 
racter of Richard, more of a warlike than a sump- 
tuous or royal character. Weapons offensive and 
defensive, several of them of strange and newly-in- 
vented construction, were scattered about the tented 
apartment, or disposed upon the pillars which sup- 
ported it. Skins of animals slain in the chasé were 
stretched on the ground, or extended along the 
sides of the pavilion, and, upon a heap of these 
sylvan spoils, lay three alans, as they were then 
called, (wolf-gray-hounds, that is,) of the largest 

‘size, and as white as snow. Their faces, marked 
with many a scar from clutch and fang, shewed their 
share in collecting the trophies upon which they re- 
posed, and their eyes, fixed from time to time with 

on expressive stretch and yawn upon the bed of 

, Richard, evinced how much they marvelled at and 
regretted the unwonted inactivity which they were 
compelled to share. These were but the accom- 
paniments of the soldier and huntsman ; but, on a 
small table close by the bed, was placed a shield 


glanced from among his eurled and unshorn locks of of wrought stcel, of triangular form, bearing the 


hair, as fitfully and as vividly, as the last 
gleams of the sun shoot shai the clouds of an 
& ing thunder-storm, which still, however, 
are gilded by its beams. His manly features shewed 
the pro of ing illness, and his beard, 
neglected and untrigymed, had overgrown both lips 
and chin. Casting himself from side to side, now 
clutching towards him the coverings, which at the 
next moment he flung as impatiently from him, 
his tossed couch and impatient gestures shewed at 
once the energy and the reckless impatience of a 
disposition, whose natural sphere was that of the 
moat active exertion. 

Beside his couch stood Thomas de Vaux, in face, 
attitude, and manner, the strongest possible contrast 
to the suffering monarch. His stature approached 
the gigantic, and his hair in thickness might have 
resembled that of Sampson, though only after the 
Taraelitish champion’s locks had passed under the 
shears of tho Philistines, for those of De Vaux 
were cut short, that they might be enclosed under 
his helmet. The light of higtrend1 hazel eye, 
resembled that of the autumn morn, it was only 

for a moment, when from time to time it 
was attracted by Richard’s vehement marks of agi- 
tation and restlessness. Hisfeatures, though massive 
like his person, might have been handsome befare 
they were defaced with scars; his upper lip, after 
the fashion of the Normans, was covered with thick 


_ which grew 80 and luxuriantly as 
to mingle with hie hair, and, his hair, were dark 


“'- glightly brindled with - His frame 
of that kind which mont cecdily defice both 


three lions passant, first assumed by the chivalrous 

‘monarch, and before it the golden circlet, resembling 
much a ducal coronet, only that it yas higher in 
front than behind, which, with the purple velvet 
and embroidered tiara that lined it, formed then 
the emblem of England’s sovereignty. Beside it, 
as if prompt for defending the regal symbol, lay 
a righty curtal axe, which would have wearied the 
arm of any other than Cosur de Lion. 

, Inan outer partition of the pavilion waited twé 
or three officers of the roya] household, depressed, 
anxious for their master’s health, and not less so 

| for their own safety, in case of his decease. Their 
gloomy apprehensions spread themselves to the 
warders without, who paced about in dofncast and 

‘silent contemplation, or, resting on their halberds, 

| stood motionless on their post, rather like armed 

| trophies than living warriers. 
“So thou hast no better news to bring me from 
| without, Sir Thomas f” said the King, after a long 
and perturbed silence, spent in the feverish agi- 
| tation which we have endeavoured to describe. * All 
our knights turned women, and our ladies become 
devotees, and neither a spark of valour nor of gal 
lantry to enlighten a camp which contains the 
choicest of Europe’s chivalry — Ha f”’ 
‘The truce, my lord,” said De Vaux, with the 
same patience with which he had twenty times re- 
ted the explanation —“ the truce prevents us 
ing ourselves as men of action; and, for the 


ladi am no great reveller, as is well known toe 
your Maj and seldom ear steel and buff 
for velvet and gold — but thos far know, that out 
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jesty and the Princess, to a to the con- 
vent of Engaddi, to accomplish their vows for your 
i ’s deliverance from this trouble.” 
“ And is it thus,” said Richard, with the impa- 


choseest beauties are waiting Pain Queen's Ma. 


tience of indisposition, “that royal matrons and 
maidens should risk themselves, the dogs who 
defile the land have as little truth to man, as they 
have faith towards God t” 

“ Nay, my lord,” said De Vaux, “ they 
Saladin’s word for their safety.” 


“True, true!” replied Richard, “and I did the 
heathen Soldan injustice— I owe him tion 
for it.— Would God I were but fit to offer it him 
upon my body between the two hosts — Christen- 
dom and Heathenesse both looking on !” 

As Richard Sag he thrust his right arm out of 
bed, naked to shoulder, and, painfully raising 
himself in his couch, shook his clenched hand, as if 
pak er fia sword or battle-axe, and was then bran- 

ished over the jewelled turban of the Soldan. It 
was not without a gentle degree of violence, which 
the King would scarce have endured from another, 
that De Vaux, in his character of sick-nurse, com- 
pelled his royal master to replace himself in the 
couch, and covered his sinewy arm, neck and shou)- 
ders, with the care which a mother bestows upon 
an + bai child. 

* Thou art a rough nurse, though a willing one, 
De Vaux,” said the King, laughing with a bitter ex- 
inna while he submitted to the strength which 

e was unable to resist; “ methinks a coif would 
become thy lowering features as well as a child’s 
biggin would beseem mine. We should be a babe 
and nurse to frighten girls with.” 

“ We have frightened men in our time, my liege,” 
said De Vaux ; “and, I trust, may live to frighten 
them again. What is a fever-fit, that we should 
not endure it patiently, in order to get rid of it 
easily ?” 


“ Fever-fit !” exclaimed Richard impetuously ; | 


“thou mayest think, and justly, that it 13 a fever- 
fit witheme; but what 1s it with all the other 
Christian princes with Philip of France — with 
that dull Austrian— with him of Montserrat — 

ith the Hospitallers — with the Templars — what 
18 it with all them !— J will tell thee — it is a cold 
palsy —a dead lethargy — a disease that deprives 
them of speech and action—a canker that has 
eaten into the heart of all that is noble, and chival- 
rous, and .virtuous among them — that has made 
them false to the noblest vow ever knights were 
sworn to—has made them indifferent to their fame, 
and forgetful of their God !” 

“For the love of Heaven, my liege,” said De 
Vaux, “take it less violently — you will be heard 


_ said De 


31 
an to soothe and the vein which he had ex. 
cited. He was therefore, until, relapsing into 
his moody 3 the Ki 


contemplations, 
him sharply, “ Despardisux ! 
to soothe a sick man; but does a league of mo- 
narcha, an assemb of nobles, a convocation of 
all the chivalry of pe, droop with the sickness 
of one man, though he chances to be King of 
England ! Why should Richard’s illness, or 
Ri ’*s death, check the march f thirty thou- 
sand men, as brave as himself? When the master 
stag is struck down, the herd do not disperse upon 
his fall — when the falcon strikes the leading crane, 
another takes the guidance of the phalanx. — Why 
do not the powers assemble and choose some one, 
AN ai a i a 

ost 

‘ Forsooth, and if it please your Majesty,” said 
De Vaux, “I hear consultations have been held 

among the royal leaders for some such ie 

“ Ha !” exclaimed Richard, his vce hp 
ened, giving his mental irritation another direction 
— “Am I forgot by my allies ere I have taken the 
last sacrament !—- do they hold me dead already f 
— But no, no — they are right — And whom do 
they select as leader of the Christian host 1” 

“Rank and dignity,” said De Vaux, “ point to 
the King of France.” 

“ Oh, ay,” answered the English monarch, “ Philip 
of France and Navarre — Dennia Mountjoie —- hig 
Most Christian Majesty | mouth-filling words these ! 
There is but one risk — that he might mistake the 
words En arrierefor En avant, and bead us back to 
Paris, instead of marching to Jerusalem. His poli- 
tic head has learned by this time, that there is 
more to be gotten by oppressing his feudatoriecs, 
and pillaging his allies, than fighting with the Turks 
for the Holy Sepulchre.” 

“They might choose the Archduke of Austria,” 
aux. 

* What ! because he is big and burly like thyself, 
Thomas — nearly as thick-headed, but without thy 
indifference to danger, and carélessness of offence ! 
I tell thee that Austria has in all that muass of fos) 
no bolder animation, than is afforded by the peevish 
ness of a wasp, and the of a wren. Out 
upon him |—Ae a leader of chivalry to deeds of 
glory !— Give him a flagon of Rhenish to drink 
with his besmirched baaren-hauters and lance- 
knechta.” 

“There is the Grand Master of the Templars,” 
continued the baron, not sorry to his master’s 
attention ged on other topics than his own 
illness, at the expense of the characters of 
prince and potentate—“ There is the Grand Master 
of the Templars,” he continued, “ undaunted, skil- 
ful, brave in battle, and eage im council, having nc 

kingdoms of his own to divert his exer- 


tions from the recovery of the Holy Land — whut 


thinks your Majesty of the Master as a general 
leader of the Christian host ?” 


a worse P 
devil-worshipper — a necromancer — who practisag 
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“ Well, then, T will venture but another guess,” 
said the Baron de Vaux — “ What say you to the 
gallant Marquis of Montserrat, so wise, so elegant, 
such a good man-at-arms {”’ 

« Wise! cunning, you would say,” replied Rich rd; 
“elegant in a lady’s chamber, if you will. Oh, ay, 
Conrade of Montserrat,—who knows not the popin- 
jay! Politic and versatile, he will change you his 
purposes as often as the trimmings of his doublet, 
and you shall never be able to guess the hue of his 
inmost vestments from their outward colours. A 
man-at-arms f ay, a fine figure on horseback, and 
ean bear him well in the tilt-yard, and at the bar- 
riers, when swords are blunted at point and edge, 
and spears are tipped with trencliers of wood, in- 
stead of steel pikes, Wert thou not with me, when 
J gaid to that same gay Marquis, ‘Here wo be, 
three good Christians, and on yonder plain there 
pricks a band of some threcscore Saracens, what 
fay you to charge them briskly? There are but 
twenty unbelieving miscreants to each true knight.” 

“ T recollect the Marquis replied,” said De Vaux, 
“that his limbs were of flesh, not of iron, and that 
he would rather bear the heart of a man than of a 
beast, though that beast were the lion. But I see 
how it is — we shall end where we began, without 
hope of praying at the Sepulchre, until Heaven shall 
restore King Richard to health.” 

At this grave remark, Richard burst out into a 
hearty fit of laughter, the first which he had for 
some time Mndulged in. “ Why, what a thing is con- 
science,” he said, “that through its means even 
such a thick-witted northern lord as thou canst bring 
thy sovereign to confess his folly! It is true, that, 
did they not he dag themselves as fit to hold my 
leading-staff, little should I care for plucking the 
silken trappings off the puppets thou hast shewn 
me in succession — What concerns it me what fine 
tinsel robes they swagger in, unless when they are 
named as rivals in tho glorious enterprise to which 
T have vowed myselff Yes, De Vaux, I confess 
my weakness, and the wilfulness of my ambition. 
The Christian camp contains, doubtless, many a 
better knigi:t than Richard of England, and it would 
ke wise and worthy to assign to the best of them 
the leading of the host — but,” continued the war- 
tike monarch, raising himself in his bed, and shaking 
the cover from his head, while his eyes sparkled as 
they were wont to do on the eve of battle, “ were 
such a knight to plant the banner of the Cross on 
the Temple of Jerusalem, while I was unable to 
bea: my share in the noble task, he should, so soon 
as I was fit to lay lance in rest, undergo my chal- 
lenge to mortal combat, for having diminished my 
fame, and pressed in before to the object of my en- 
terpriee.— But hark, what trumpets are those at a 
distance 1” 


rior strength, and to repose in quiet on his couch. 
“J would I were—-I would | were but strong 
enough to dash thy brains out with my battle-axe !” 

“1 would you had the strength, my liege,” said 
De Vanx, “and would even take the risk of its being 
so employed. The odds would be great in favour 
of Christendom. were Thomas Multon dead, and 
Coeur de Lion himself again.” 

“Mine honest faithful servant,” said Richard, 
extending his hand, which the baron reverentially 
saluted, “ forgive thy master’s impatience of mood. 
It is this burning fever which chides thee, and not 
thy kind master, Richard of England. But go, ] 
prithee, and bring me word what strangers are in 
the camp, for these sounds are not of Christendom.” 

De Vaux left the pavilion on the errand assigned, 
and, in his absence, which he had resolved should 
be brief, he charged the chamberlains, pages, anv 
attendants to redouble their attention on their sove- 
reign, with threats of holding them to responsibility, 
which rather added to than diminished their timid 
anxiety in the discharge of their duty ; for next 
perhaps to the ire of the monarch himself, they 
dreaded that of the stern and inexorable Lord of 
Gilsland, ? 


CHAPTER VIT. 


There nevor was a time on the March parts ye., 
When Scottish with English met, 
But it was marvel if the red blood ran not 
As the rain does in the street. 
Battle of Otlerbourn 


A CONSIDERABLE band of Scottish warriors had 
joined the Crusaders, and had naturally placed them- 
selves under the command of the Engligh monarch, 
being, like his native troops, most of them of Saxon 
and Norman descent, speaking the same languages, 
possessed, some of them, of Euglish as well as Scot- 
tish demesnes, and allied, in some cases, by blood 
and intermarria The period also preceded that 
when the grasping ambition of Edward J. pave a 
deadly and envenomed character to the wars be- 
twixt the two nations ; the English fighting for the 
subjugation of Scotland, and Scottish, with all 
the stern determination and obstinacy which has 
ever characterized their nation, for the defence of 
their independence, by the most violent means, 
under the most disadvanta circumstances, and 
at the most extreme As yet, wars betwixt 
the two nations, though fierce and frequent, had 
been conducted on principles of fair hostility, and 


3 The war-cries of the Moslemah. 
2 See Note B. Sir Thomas Multon @f Giisiani. 
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admitted ot those softening shades by which cour- | their own proud and reserved character, as a false 


tesy, and the respect for open and generous foemen, 
qualify and mitigate the horrors of war. In time 
of peace, therefore, and especially when both, as at 
present, were engaged in war, waged in behalf of a 
common cause, and rendered dear to them by their 
ideas of religion, the adventurers of both countries 
frequently fought side by side, their national emula- 
tion serving only to stimulate them to excel each 
other in their efforts against the common enemy. 

The frank and martial character of Richard, who 
made no distinction betwixt his own subjects and 
those of William of Scotland, excepting as they bore 
themselves in the field of battle, tended much to 
conciliate the troops of both nations. But upon his 
illness, and the disadvantageous circumstances in | 
which the Crusaders were placed, the national dis- | 
union between the various bands united in the Cru- 
sade, began to display itself, just as old wounds 
break out afresh in the human body, when under 
the influence of disease or debility. 

The Scottish and English, equally jealous and 
high-spirited, and apt to take offence, — the former 
the more so, because the poorer and the weaker 
nation, — began to fillup, by internal dissention, the 
period when the truce forbade them to wreak their 
united vengeance on the Saracens. Like the con- 
tending Roman chiefs of old, the Scottish would 
admit no superiority, and their southern neighbours 
would brook nu equality. There were charges and 
recriminations, and both the common soldiery, and 
their leaders and commanders, who had been good 
comrades in time of victory, lowered on each other 
in the period of adversity, as if their union had not 
been then more essential than ever, not only to the 
success of their common cause, but to their joint 
safety. The same disunion had begun to shew itself 
betwixt the French and English, the Italians and 
the Germans, and even between the Danes and 
Swedes ; but, it is only that which divided the two 
nations whom one island bred, and who seemed more 
animated against each other for the very reason, 
that oyr narrative is principally concerned with. 

Of all the English nobles who had followed their 
King to Palestine, De Vaux was most prejudiced 
against the Scottish ; they were his near neighbours, 
‘with whom he had been engaged during his whole 
life in private or public warfare, and on whom he 
had inflicted many calamities, while he had sus- 
tained at their hands not a few. His love and de- 
votion to ae King was like the vivid affection of 
the old English mastiff to his master, leaving him 
churlish and inaccessible to all others, even towards 
those to whom he was indifferent, and rough and 
dangerous to any against whom he entertained a 
prejudice. De Vaux had never observed, without 
jealousy and displeasure, his King exhibit an 
mark of courtesy or favour to the wicked, deceitful, 
and ferocious race, born on the other side of a 
river, or an imaginary line drawn through waste 
and wilderness, and he even doubted the success of a 

Crusade in which they were suffered to bear arma, 
holding them in his secret sou) little better than 
the Saracens whom he came to combat. It may 
be added, that, as being himself a blunt and down- 
right Englishman, unaccustomed to conceal the 
slightest movement either of love or of dislike, he 
accounted the fair-spoken courtesy, which the Scots 
had learned, either from imitation of their frequent 
allies, the 


and astucious mark of the most dangerous designa 
against their neighbours, over whom he believed, 
with genuine English confidence, they could, by fair 
manhood, never obtain any advantage. 

Yet, though De Vaux entertained these senti- 
ments concerning his northern neighbours, and 
extended them, with little mitigation, even to such 
as had assumed the Cross, his respect for the King, 
and a sense of the duty imposed by his vow as q 
Crusader, prevented him from displaying them 
otherwise than by regularly shunning all inter. 
course with his Scottish brethren-at-arms, as far as 
possible, — by observing a sullen taciturnity, when 
compelled to meet them occasionally, —~and by 
looking scornfully upon them when they encoun- 
tered on the march and in camp. The Scottish 
barons and knights were not men to bear his scorn 
unobserved or unreplied to; and it came to that 
pass, that he was regarded as the determined and 
active enemy of a nation, whom, after all, he only 
disliked, and in some sort despised. Nay, it was 
remarked by close observers, that, if he had not 
towards them the charity of Scripture, which suf- 
fereth long, and judges kindly, he was by no means 
deficient in the subordinate and limited virtue, 
which alleviates and relioves the wants of others. 
The wealth of Thomas of Gilsland procured supplies 
of provisions and medicines, and some of these 
usually flowed by secret channels into the quarters 
of the Scottish ; his surly benevolence proceeding 
on the principle, that, next to a man’a friend, his 
foe was of most importance to him, passing over al] 
the intermediate relations, as too indifferent to 
merit even a thought. This explanation is necees- 
sary, in order that the reader may fully understand 
what we are now to detail. 

Thomas do Vaux had not made many steps 
beyond the entrance of the royal pavilion, when 
he was aware of what the far more acute ear of 
the English monarch, no mean proficient in the art 
of minstrelsy, had instantly discovered, that the 
musical strains, namely, which had reached their 
ears, were produced by the pipes, shalms, and ket- 
tle-drums of the Saracens ; and, at the bottom of 
an avenue of tents, which formed a broad access to 
the pavilion of Richard, he could see a crowd of 
idle soldiers assembled around the spot from which 
the music was heard, almost in the centre of the 
camp ; and he saw, with great surprise, mingled 
amid the helmets of various forms worn by the | 
Crusaders of different nations, white turbans and 
long pikes, announcing the presence of armed Sa. 
racens, and the huge deformed heads of several 
camels or dromedaries, overlooking the multitude 
by aid of their long disproportioned necks. 

Wondering and displeased at a sight so unex- 

cted and sin »—~for it was customary to 
iat all flags of truce and other communications 
from the enemy at an appointed place without the 
barriers, — the baron jooked eagerly round for 
some one of whom he might inquire the cause of 
this alarming novelty. ‘ 

The first person whom he met pibtg a. ed him, 
he set down at once, by his grave and haughty step, 
as a Spaniard or a Scot ; and presently after mut- 
tered to himself—“ And a Scot it is—he of the 
Leopard.—1 have seen him fight indifferently well, 
for one of his country.” 


French, or which might have arisen from | Loath to ask even a passing question, le was 
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about to pass Sir Kenneth, with that sullen and 

lowering port which seems to say, “I know thee, 

but I wall hold no communication with thee ;” but 
bag was defeated by the Northern Knight, 
who moved forward directly to him, and accosting 
him with formal courtesy, said, “My Lord de Vaux 
of Gilsland, I have in charge to speak with you.” 

“Ha!” returned the English baron, “with me? 
Bat, say your pleasure, so it be shortly spoken — I 
am on the King’s errand.” 

« Mine touches King Richard yet more nearly,” 
answered Sir Kenneth ; “I bring him, I trust, 
health.” 

Yhe Lord of Gilsland measured the Scot with 
incredulous eyes, and replied, “ Thou art no leech, 
I think, Sir Sco¢— I had as soon thought of your 
oringing the King of England wealth.” 

Sir Kenneth, though displeased with the manner 
of the baron’s reply, answered calmy ; “ Health to 
Richard is glory and wealth to Christendom.—But 
my time presses; 1 pray you may I see the 
King ?” 

“ Surely not, fair sir” said the baron, “ until your 
errand be told more distinctly. The sick chambers 
of princes open not to all who inquire, like a nor- 
thern hostelry.” 

“ My Lord,” said Kenneth, “ the cross which I 
wear in common with yourself, and the importance 
of what I have to tell, must, for the present, cause 

"me to pass over a bearing, which else I were unapt 
to endure. In plain language, then, I bring with 
me a Moorish physician, who undertakes to work a 
eure on King Richard.” 

“A Moorish physician !” said De Vaux; “and 
who will warrant that he brings not poisons instead 
of remedies 1” 

* His own life, my lord— his head, which he 

as a guarantee.” 

“T have known many a resolute ruffian,” said 
De Vaux, “who valued his own life as little as it 
deserved, and would troop to the gallows as merrily 
as if the hangman were his partner in a dance.” 

“ But thus it is, my Lord,” replied the Scot; 
st Saladin, to whom none will deny the credit of a 

nerous and valiant enemy, hath sent this Jeech 

ither with an honourable retinue and guard, befit- 
ting the high estimation in which E) Hakim! is held 
by the Soldan, and with fruits and refreshments for 
the King’s private chamber, and such message as 
may pass betwixt honourable enemies, praying him 
to be recovered of his fever, that he may be the 
fitter to receive a visit from the Soldan, with his 
naked scimitar in his hand, and an hundred thou- 
sand cavaliers at his back. Will it please you, who 
are of the King’s secret, council, to cause these 
camels to be discharged of their burdens, and some 
order taken as to the reception of the learned phy- 
sician ?” 

“ Wonderful |” said De Vaux, as speaking to 
himself, —“ And who will vouch for the honour of 
Saladin, in a case when bad faith would rid him 
at ones of his most powerful adve r 

“TI myself,” replied Sir Kenneth, “ will be his 
guarantee, with honour, life, and fortune.” 

“Strange !” again ejaculated De Vaux; “ the 
Lg vouches ee oa Siz Kaig — for the 

1— May I crave of you, Sir Knight, how you 
became sonsarned in this affair 1” 


1 The Physician. « 
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“T have been absent on a » mm the 
course of which,” replied Sir Kenneth, “I had a 
message to discharge towards the holy hermit of 
En di,”? 

‘‘ May I not be intrusted with it, Sir Kenneth, 
and with the answer of the holy man ?” 

“ It may not be, my lord,” answered the Scot. 

I am of the secret council of England,” said the 
Englishman, haughitily. 

“To which land I know no allegiance,” said 
Kenneth. “Though I have voluntarily followed 
in this war the personal fortunes of England’s sove- 
reign, I was despatched by the General Council of 
the kings, princes, and supreme leaders of the army 
of the Blessed Cross, and to them only I render my 
errand.” 

“Ha! say’st thou {” said the proud Baron de 
Vaux. “ But know, messenger of the kings and 
princes as thou may’st be, no leech shall approach 
the sick-bed of Richard of England, without the 
consent of him of Gilsland; and they will come 
on evil errand who dare to intrude themselves 
against it.” 

He was turning loftily away, when the Scot, 
placing himself closer, and more opposite to him, 
asked, in a calm voice, yet not without expressin 
his share of pride, whether the Lord of Gilslan 
esteemed him a gentleman and a good knight. 

“ All Scots are ennobled by their birthright,” an- 
swered Thomas de Vaux, something ironically ; but, 
sensible of his own injustice, and perceiving that 
Kenneth’s colour rose, he added, “For a good 
knight it were sin to doubt you, in one at least who 
has seen you well and bravely discharge your de- 
voir.” 

“ Well, then,” said the Scottish knight, satisfied 
with the frankness of the last admission, “ and let 
me swear to you, Thomas of Gilsland, that as I 
am true Scottish man, which I hold a privilege 
equal to my ancient gentry, and as sure as J] am a 
belted knight, and come hither to acquire los! and 
fame in this mortal life, and forgiveness of my sins 
in that which is to come—so truly, and, by the 
blessed Cross which I wear, do I protest uilto you, 
that I desire but the safety of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, in recommending the ministry of this Moslem 
physician.” ’ 

The Englishman was struck with the solemnity 
of the obtestation, and answered with more cor- 
diality than he had yet exhibited, “ Tell me, Sir 
Knight of the Leopard, granting (which I do not 
doubt) that thou art thyself satisfied in this matter, 
shall I do well, in a land where the art of poisoning 
is as general as that of cooking, to bring this un- 
known physician to practise with his drugs on a 
health so valuable to Christendom ?” 

“ My lord,” replied the Scot, “ thus only can I 
reply ; that my squire, the only one of my retinue 
whom war and disease had left in attendance on me, 
has been of late suffering dangerously under this 
same fever, which, in valiant King Richard, has 
disabled the principal limb of our holy enterprise. 
This leech, this E] Hakim, hath ministered remedies 
to him not two hours since, and already he hath 
fallen into a refreshing sleep. That he can cure 
the disorder, which has proved so fatal, I nothing 
doubt ; that he hath the purpose to do it, is, I think, 
warranted by his mission from the royal Soldaz, 


1 Eos, —laus, proica, or renown, 
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who 18 true-hearted and loyal, so far as a blinded 
imfidel may be called so; and, for his eventual suc- 
cess, the certainty of reward im case of succeeding, 
and punishment in case of voluntary failure, may 
be a sufficient guarantee.” 

The Englishman listened with downcast looks, 
as one who doubted, yet was not unwilling to re- 
ceive conviction. At length he looked up and said, 
“May I see your sick squire, fair sir %” 

The Scottish knight hesitated and coloured, yet 
answered at last, “ Willingly, my Lord of Gilsland; 
but you must remember, when you see my poor 
quarter, that the nobles and knights of Scotland 
feed not so high, sleep not so soft, and care not for 
the magnificence of lodgment, which is proper to 
their southern neighbours. I am poorly lodged, 
my Lord of Gilsland,” he added, with a haughty 
emphasis on the word, while, with some unwilling- 
ness, he led the way to his temporary place of 
abode. 

Whatever were the prejudices of De Vaux against 
the nation of his new acquaintance, and though we 
undertake not to deny that some of these were ex- 
cited by its proverbial poverty, he had too much 
nobleness of disposition to enjoy the mortification 
of a brave individual, thus compelled to make known 
wants which his pride would gladly have concealed. 

“Shame to the soldier of the Cross,” he said, 
“who thinks of worldly splendour, or of luxurious 
accommodation, when pressing forward to the con- 
quest of the Holy City. Fare as hard as we may, 
we shall yet be better than the host of martyrs 
and of saints, who, having trod these scenes before 
us, now hold golden lamps, and evergreen palms.” 

This was the most metaphorical speech which 
Thomas of Gilsland was ever known to utter, the 
rather, perhaps, (as will sometimes happen,) that it 
did not entirely express his own sentiments, being 
somewhat a lover of good cheer and splendid ac- 
commodation.® By this time they reached the place 
of the camp, where the Knight of the Leopard had 
assumed his abode. 

Appefrances here did indeed promise no breach 
of the laws of mortification, to which the Crusaders, 
according to the opinion expressed by him of Gils- 
land, ought to subject themselves. A space of 
ground, large enough to accommodate perhaps thirty 
tents, according to the Crusader’s rules of castra- 
metation, was partly vacant — because, in ostenta- 
tion, the knight had demanded ground to the extent 
of his origial retinue — partly occupied by a few 
miserable huts, hastily constructed of boughs, and 

covered with palm-leaves. These habitations seemed 
entirely deserted, and several of them were ruinous. 
The central hut, which represented the pavilion of 
the leader, was distinguished by the swallow-tailed 
apa placed on the point of a spear; from which 

long folds dropt motionless to the ground, as if 
sickening under the scorching rays of the Asiatic 
sun. But no pages or squires, not even a solitary 
warder, was placed by the emblem of feudal power 

and knightly degrees. If its reputation defended 
it not from insult, it had no other guard. 

Sir Kenneth cast a melancholy look around him, 
but, suppressing his feelings, entered the hut, mak- 
ing a sign to the Baron of Gilsland to follow. He 

cast around a giance of examination, which im- 
plied pity not altogether unmingled with contempt, 
‘to which, perhaps, it is as nearly akin as it is said 
to be to love. He then stooped his lofty crest, and 
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entered a lowly hut, which his bulky form seemed 
almost entirely to il. 

The interior of the ‘hut was chiefly occupied by 
two beds. One was empty, but of col- 
lected leaves, and with am antelope’s hide. 
It seemed, from tke articles of armour laid beside 
it, and from a crucifix of silver, carefully and re- 
verentially disposed at the head, to be the couch of 
the knight himself. The other contained the invalid, 
of whom Sir Kenneth had spoken, a strong-built 
and harsh-featured man, past, as his looks betoken- 
ed, the middie age of life. His couch was trimmed 
more softly than his master’s, and it was plain, that 
the more courtly ents of the latter, the loose 
robe, in which the knights shewed themselves on 
pacific occasions, and the other little spare articles 
of dress and adornment, had been applied by Sir 
Kenneth to the accommodation of his sick domes- 
tic. In an outward part of the hut, which yet was 
within the range of the English Baron’s eye, a boy, 
rudely attired with buskins of deer’s hide, a blue 
cap or bonnet, and a doublet, whose original finery 
was much tarnished, sat on his knees by a chaffing- 
dish filled with charcoal, cooking upon a plate of 
iron the cakes of barley-bread, which were then, 
and still are, a favourite food with the Scottish 
people. Part ofan antelope was suspended against 
one of the main props of the hut, nor was it difficult 
to know how it had been procured; for a large 
stag greyhound, nobler in size and appearance than 
those even which guarded King Richard’s sick-bed, 
lay eyeing the process of baking the cake. The 
sagacious animal, on their first entrance, uttered a 
stifled growl, which sounded from his deep chest 
like distant thunder. But he saw his master, and 
acknowledged his presence by wagging his tail and 
couching his head, abstaining from more tumultu- 
ous or noisy greeting, as if his noble instinct had 
taught him the propriety of silence in a sick man’s 
chamber. 

Beside the couch, sat on a cushion, also composed 
of skins, the Moorish physician of whom Sir Ken- 
neth had spoken, cross-legged, after the Eastern 
fashion. The imperfect light shewed little of him, 
save that the lower part of his face was covered 
with a long black beard, which descended over his 
breast — that he wore a high tolpach, a Tartar cap 
of the lamb’s wool manufactured at Astracan, bear- 
ing the same dusky colour, and that his ample 
caftan, or Turkish robe, was also of a dark hue. 
Two piercing eyes, which gleamed with unusual 
lustre, were the only lineaments of his visage that 
could be discerned amid the darkness in which he 
was enveloped. The English lord stood silent with 
a sort of reverential awe; for, notwithstanding the 
roughness of his general bearing, a scene of distress 
and poverty, firmly endured without complaint or 
murmur, would at any time have claimed more 
reverence from Thomas de Vaux, than would all 
the splendid formalities of a royal presence-cham- 
ber, unless that presence-chamber were King 
Richard’s own. Nothing was, for a time, heard, 
but the heavy and regular breathings of the invalid, 
who seemed in profound repose. 

“ He hath not slept for six nights before,” said 
Sir Kenneth, “as I am assured by the youth, his 
attendant,” . 

“Noble Scot,’ said Thomas de Vaux, grasping 
the Scottish knight’s hand, with a pressure whi 
had more of cordiality than he permitted his words 
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to utter, “this gear must be amended — Your 
uire is but too evil fed and looked to.” 

n the latter part of this speech, he naturally 
raised his voice to its usual decided tone. The sick 
man was disturbed in his slumbers. 

‘© My master,” he said, murmuring as in a dream, 
“noble Sir Kenneth—taste not, to you as to me, the 
waters of the Clyde cold and refreshing, after the 
brackish springs of Palestine ?” 

“He dreams of his native land, and is happy in 
his slumbers,” whispered Sir Kenneth to De Vaux; 
but had scarce uttered the words, when the phy- 
sician, arising from the place which he had taken 
near the couch of the sick, and laying the hand 
of the patient, whose pulse he had been carefully 
watching, quietly upon the couch, came to the two 
knights, and taking them each by the arm, while he 
intimated to them to remain silent, led them to the 
front of the hut. 

“Jn the name of Issa Ben Mariam,” he said, 
“whom we honour as you, though not with the 
same blinded superstition, disturb not the effect of 
the blessed medicine of which he hath partaken. 
To awaken him now, is death or deprivation of rea- 
son; but return at the hour when the Muezzin calls 
from the minaret to evening prayer in the mosque, 
and, if left undisturbed until then, I promise you, 
this same Frankish soldier shall be able, without 
prejudice to his health, to hold some brief converse 
with you, on any matters on which either, and 
especially his master, may have to question him.” 

The knights retreated before the authoritative 
commands of the leech, who seemed fully to com- 
prehend the importance of the Eastern proverb, 
that the sick chamber of the patient is the kingdom 
of the physician. 

They paused, and remained standing together at 
the door of the hut, Sir Kenneth, with the air of 
one who expected his visiter to say farewell — and 
De Vaux, as if he had something on his mind 
which prevented him from doing so. The hound, 
however, had pressed out of the tent after them, 
and now thrust his long rough countenance into the 
hand of his master, as if modestly soliciting some 
mark of his kindness. He had no sooner received 
the notice which he desired, in the shape of a kind 
word and slight caress, than, eager to acknowledge 
his gratitude, and joy for his master’s return, he 
flew off at full speed, galloping in full career, and 
with outstretched tail, here and there, about and 
around, crossways and endlong, through the decayed 
huts, and the esplanade we have described, but 
never transgressing those precincts which his sa- 
gacity knew were protected by his master’s pennon. 
After a few gambols of this kind, the dog, coming 
close up to his master, laid at once aside his frolic- 
some mood, relapsed into his usual gravity and 
slowness of gesture and deportment, and looked as 
if he were ashamed that any thing should have 
moved him to depart so far out of his sober self- 
control. 

Both knights looked on with pleasure ; for Sir 
Kenneth was justly proud of his noble hound, and 
the northern English baron was of course an ad- 
mirer of the chase, and a judge of the animal’s 
merits. 

“A right able dog,” he said ; “I think, fair sir, 
King Richard hath not an alan which may match 
| fim, if he be as staunch as he is swift. But let me 
| pray you— speaking in all hononr and kindness — 
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have you not heard the proclamation, that no 
one, under the rank of earl, shall keep hunting 
dogs within King Richard’s camp, without the 
royal license, which, I think, Sir Kenneth, hath 
not been issued to you !—~J speak as Master of the 
Horse.” 

“ And I answer as a free Scottish knight,” said 
Kenneth, sternly. “For the present I follow the 
banner of England, but I cannot remember that 
I have ever subjected myself to the forest-laws of 
that kingdom, nor have I such respect for them as 
would incline me to doso. When the trumpet sounds 
to arms, my foot is in the stirrup as soon as any— 
when it clangs for the charge, my lance has not yet 
been the last laid in the rest. But for my hours of 
liberty or of idleness, King Richard has no title to 
bar my recreation.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said De Vaux, “it is a folly to 
disobey the King’s ordinance — so, with your good 
leave, I, as having authority in that matter, will 
send you a protection for my friend here.” 

“J thank you,” said the Scot, coldly ; “ but he 
knows my allotted quarters, and within these I can 
protect him myself. — And yet,” he said, suddenly 
changing his manner, “ this is but a cold return for 
a well-meant hindness. I thank you, my lord, 
most heartily. The King’s equerries, or prickers, 
might find Roswal at disadvantage, and do him 
some injury, which I should not, perhaps, be slow 
in returning, and so ill might come of it. You 
have seen so much of my housekeeping, my lord,” 
he added with a smile, “that I need not shame to 
say that Roswal is our principal purveyor ; and 
well I hope our Lion Richard will not be like the 
lion in the minstrel fable, that went a-hunting, and 
kept the whole booty to himself. I cannot think he 
would grudge a poor gentleman, who follows him 
faithfully, his hour of sport, and his morsel of game, 
more especially when other food is hard enough to 
come by.” ‘ 

“ By my faith, you do the King no more than 
justice — and yet,” said the baron, “ there is some- 
thing in these words, vert and venison, that turns 
the very brains of our Norman princes.” 

‘We have heard of late,” said the Scot, “ by 
minstrels and pilgrims, that your outlawed yeomen 
have formed great bands in the shires of York and 
Nottingham, having at their head a most stout 
archer, called Robin Hood, with his lieutenant, 
Little John. Methinks it were better that Richard 
relaxed his forest-code in England, than endea- 
voured to enforce it in the Holy Land.” 

“ Wild work, Sir Kenneth,” replied De Vaux, 
shrugging his shoulders, as one who would avoid a 
perilous or unpleasing topic— “ a mad world, sir. — 
T must now bid you adieu, having presently to return 
to the King’s pavilion. At vespers, I will again, 
with your leave, visit your quarters, and speak with 
this same infidel physician. I would, in the mean- 
time, were it no offence, willingly send you what 
would somewhat mend your cheer.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Sir Kenneth, “ but it 
needs not ; Roswal hath already stocked my larder 
for two weeks, since the sun of Palestine, if it brings 
diseases, serves alse to dry venison.” 

. The two warriors parted much better friends than 
they had met; but ere they separated, Thomas de 
Vaux informed himself at more length of the cir- 
cumstances attending the mission of the Eastern 
physician, and received from the Scottish knight 
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the credentials which he had brought to King 
Richard on the part of Saladin. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A wise pliysician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 
Ig more than armies to the common weal. 
Porpe’s Iliad. 


“TRIs is a strange tale, Sir Thomas,’ said the 
sick monarch, when he had heard the report of the 
trusty Baron of Gilsland ; “ art thou sure this Scot- 
tish man is a tall man and true ?” 

“JT cannot say, my lord,” replied the jealous Bor- 
derer ; “I live a little too near the Scots to gather 
much truth among them, having found them ever 
fair and false. But this man’s bearing is that of a 
true man, were he a devil as well as a Scot — that 
I must needs say for him in conscience.” 

“ And for his carriage as a knight, how say’st 
thou, De Vaux ?” demanded the King. 

“It is your Majesty’s business more than mine 
to note men’s bearings; and I warrant you have 
noted the manner in which this man of the Leopard 
hath borne himself. He hath been well spoken of.” 

“And justly, Thomas,” said the King. “We 
have ourselves witnessed him. It is indeed our pur- 
pose, in placing ourselves ever in the front of battle, 
to sce how our liegemen and followers acquit them- 

selves, and not from a desire to accumulate vainglory 
to ourselves, aS some have supposed. We know 
the vanity of the praise of man, which is but a 
vapour, and buckle on our armour for other pur- 
poses than to win it.” 

De Vaux was alarmed when he heard the King 
make a declaration so inconsistent with his nature, 
and believed at first that nothing short of the ap- 
proach of degth could have brought him to speak in 
depreciating terms of military renown, which was 
the very breath of his nostrils. But recollecting he 
had mgt the royal confessor in the outer pavilion, 
lhe was shrewd enough to place this temporary self- 
abasement to the effect of the reverend man’s lesson, 
and suffered the King to proceed without reply. 

°* “Yes,” continued Richard, “I have indeed 
marked the manner in which this knight does his 
devoir. My leading-staff were not worth a fool’s 
bauble, had he escaped my notice — and he had ere 
now tasted of our bounty, but that I have also 
marked hfs overweening and audacious presump- 
tion.” 

“* My liege,” said the Baron of Gilsland, observing 
the King’s countenance change, “I fear I have 
transgressed your pleasure in lending some coun- 
tenance to his transgression.” 

“How, De Multon, thou?’ said the King, con- 
tracting his brows, and speaking in a tone of angry 
surprise, — Thou countenance his insolence ? ~— It 
cannot be.” 

“Nay, your Majesty will pardon me to remind 
you, that T have by mine office right to grant liberty 
to men of gentle blood, to keep them a hound or 
two within camp, just to cherish the noble art of 
venerie ; and besides, it were a sin to have maimed 
ra harmed a thing so noble as this gentleman’s 

Ze 

“Has he then a dog so handsome?” said the 
King. 

* # most perfecc creature of Heaven,” said the 


baron, who was an enthusiagt in field-sports— * of 
the noblest Northern breed— deep in the chest, 
strong in the stern, black colour, and brindled on 
the breast and legs, not spotted with white, but just 
shaded into gray — strength to pull down a bull — 
swiftness to cote an antelope.” 

The King laughed at his enthusiasm. “ Well, 
thou hast given him leave to keep the hound, so 
there is an end of it. Be not, however, liberal of 
your licenses among those knights adventurers, who 
have no prince or leader to depend upon — they 
are ungovernable, and leave no game in Palestine, 
— But to this piece of learned heathenesse — say’st 
thou the Scot met him in the desert ?” 

“No, my liege, the Scot’s tale runs thus : — He 
was despatched to the old hermit of Engaddi, ot 
whom men talk so much sg 

*Sdeath and hell!’ said Richard, starting up, 
“ By whom despatched, and for what? Who es 
send any one thither, when our Queen was in the 
Convent of Engaddi, upon her pilgrimage for our 
recovery ?” 

“ The Council of the Crusade sent him, my Jord,” 
answered the Baron de Vaux; “ for what purpose, 
he declined to account tome. I think it is scarce 
known in the camp that your royal consort is on a 
pilgrimage — and even the princes may not have 
been aware, as the Queen has been sequestered from 
company since your love pfohibited her attendance 
in case of infection.” 

“ Well, it shall be looked into,” said Richard. — 
“So this Scottish man, this envoy, met with a wan- 
dering physician at the grotto of Engaddi — ha ?” 

“ Not so, my liege,” replied De Vaux ; “ but he 
met, I think, near that place, with a Saracen Emir, 
with whom he had some mélée in the way of proof 
of valour, and finding him worthy to bear brave 
men company, they went together, as errant huights 
are wont, to the grotto of Engaddi.” 

Here De Vaux stopped, for he was not one of 
those who can tell a long story in a sentence. 

“ And did they there mect the physician ?” do 
manded the King, impatiently. 

“No, my liege,” replied De Vaux ; “but the 
Saracen, learning your Majesty’s grievous illness, 
undertook that Saladin should send his own phy- 
sician to you, and with many assurances of his 
eminent skill; and he came to the grotto accord- 
ingly, after the Scottish Knight had tarried a day 
for him and more. He is attended as if he were 
a prince, with drums and atabals, and servants on 
horse and foot, and brings with him letters of cre- 
dence from Saladin.” 

“ Have they been examined by Giacomo Lore- 
dani ?”’ 

“T shewed them to the interpreter ere bringing 
them hither, and behold their contents in English.” 

Richard took a scroll in which were inscribed 
these words :—‘“ The blessing of Allah and his 
Prophet Mahommed, [‘ Out upon the hound ?’ said 
Richard, spitting in contempt, by way of interjec- 
tion ;] Saledin, king of kings, Soldan of Egypt and 
of Syria, the light and refuge of the earth, to the 
preat Melech Ric, Richard of England, greeting. 
Whereas, we have been informed that the hand of 
sickness hath been heavy upon thee, our royal 
brother, and that thou hast with thee only such 
Nazarene and Jewish mediciners, as work without 
the blessing of Allah and our holy Prophet, [* Con- 
fusion on his head!’ again muttered the English 
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gmonarch,] we have therefore sent to tend and wait 
upon thee at this time, the physician to our own 
a aaa a el ae before Pps nage the 
Azrael’ spreads his wings and departs from 
the sick chamber ; who tees tie virtues of herbs 
and stones, the path of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
can save man from all that is not written on his 
forehead. And this we do, praying you heartily to 
honour and make use of his skill ; not only that we 
may do service to thy worth and valour, which is 
the glory of all the nations of Frangistan, but that 
we may bring the controversy which is at present 
between us to an end, either by honourable agree- 
ment, or by open trial thereof with our weapons, 
in a fair field ; seeing that it neither becomes thy 
piece and courage, to die the death of a slave who 
ath been overwrought by his taskmaster, nor befits 
it our fame that a brave adversary be snatched 
from our weapon by such a disease. And, therefore, 
may the holy e 

“ Hold, hold,” said Richard, “I will have no 
more of his dog of a Prophet! It makes me sick 
to think the valiant and worthy Soldan should be- 
lieve in a dead dog.—Yes, I will see his physician. 
I will put myself into the charge of this Hakim — 
I will repay the noble Soldan his generosity — I 
will meet Saladin in the field, as he so worthily pro- 
poses, and he shall have no cause to term Richard 
of England ungrateful. I will strike him to the 
earth with my battle-axe — I will convert him to 
Holy Church with such blows as he has rarely en- 
dured — He shall recant his errors before my good 
cross-handled sword, and IJ will have him baptized 
in the battle-field, from my own helmet, though the 
cleansing waters were mixed with the blood of us 
both.—Haste, De Vaux, why dost thou delay a con- 
elusion so pleasing? Fetch the Hakim hither.” 

“ My lord,” said the baron, who perhaps saw 
#ome accession of fever in this overflow of confi- 
dence, — “ bethink you, the Soldan is a pagan, and 
that you are his most formidable enemy ie 

* For which reason he is the more bound to do 
me service in this matter, lest a paltry fever end 
the quarrel betwixt two such kings. I tell thee, he 
loves me as I love him —as noble adversaries ever 
love each other—by my honour, it were sin to 
doubt his good faith !” 

“ Nevertheless, my lord, it were well to wait the 
issue of those medicines upon the Scottish squire,” 
said the Lord of Gilsland ; “my own life depends 
upon it, for worthy were I to die like a dog, did I 
proceed rashly in this matter, and make shipwreck 
of the weal of Christendom.” 

“J never knew thee before hesitate for fear of 
life,” said Richard, upbraidingly. 

“Nor would I now, my liege,” replied the stout- 
hearted baron, “save that yours lies at pledge as 
well as my own.” 

“ ‘Well, thou suspicious mortal,” answered Rich- 
ard, “ begone then, and watch the progress of this 
remedy. I could almost wish it might either cure 
or kill me, for I am weary of lying here like an ox 
dying of the murrain, when tambours are beating, 
horses stamping, and trumpets sounding without.” 

The Baron hastily departed, resolved, however, to 
eommunicate his errand to some churchman, as he 
felt something burdened in conscience at the idea 
of hia master being attended by an unbeliever. 
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The Archhishop of Tyre was the first to wnom 
he confided his doubts, knowing his interest with 
his master, Richard, who both loved and honoured 
that sagacious prelate. The bishop heard the doubta 
which De Vaux stated, with that acuteness of intel- 
ligence which distinguishes the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The religious scruples of De Vaux he treated 
with as much lightness as propriety permitted him 
to exhibit on such a subject to a layman. 

“ Mediciners,” he said, “like the medicines which 
they employed, were often useful, though the one 
were by birth or manners the vilest of humanity, 
as the others are, in many cases, extracted from 
the basest materials. Men may use the assistance 
of pagans and infidels,” he continued, “in their 
need, and there is reason to think, that one cause of 
their being permitted to remain on earth, is that 
they might minister to the convenience of true 
Christians — Thus, we lawfully make slaves of 
heathen captives. — Again,” proceeded the prelate, 
“there is no doubt that the primitive Christians 
used the services of the unconverted heathen — 
thus, in the ship of Alexandria, in which the blessed 
Apostle Paul sailed to Italy, the sailors were doubt- 
less pagans ; yet what said the holy saint when their 
ministry was necdful —‘ Nist hi in navi manserint, 
vos salvi fieri non potestis — Unless these men abide 
in the ship, ye cannot be saved.’ Again, Jews are 
infidels to Christianity, as well as Malommedans. 
But there are few physicians in the camp excepting 
Jews, and such are employed without scandal or 
scruple. Therefore, Mahommedans may be used 
for their service in that capacity — quod erat demon 
strandum.” 

This reasoning entirely removed the scruples of 
Thomas de Vaux, who was particularly moved by 
the Latin quotation, as he did not understand a 
word of it. 

But the bishop proceeded with far less fluency, 
when he considered the possibility of the Saracen’s 
acting with bad faith ; and here he came not to a 
speedy decision. ‘The baron shewed him the letters 
of credence. He read and re-read them, aifd com- 
pared the original with the translation. 

“ It is a dish choicely cooked,” he said, “ to the 
palate of King Richard, and I cannot but have my 
suspicions of the wily Saracen. They are curious 
in the art of poisons, and can so temper them that 
they shall be weeks in acting upon the party, during 
which time the perpetrator has leisure to escape. 
They can impregnate cloth and leather, may, even 
paper and parchment, with the most subtle venom 
— Our Lady forgive me !— And wherefore, know- 
ing this, hold 1 these letters of credence so close to 
my face t— Take them, Sir Thomas, take them 
speedily.” 

Here he gave them at arm’s-length, and with 
some appearance of haste, to the baron. “ But 
come, my Lord De Vaux,” he continued, “ wend 
we to the tent of this sick squire, where we shall 
learn whether this Hakim hath really the art of 
curing which he professeth, ere we consider whe- 
ther there be safety in permitting him to eaercise 
his art upon King Richard. —‘ Yet hold! let me 
first take my pouncet-box, for these fevers spread 
like an infection. J would advige you to use dried 
rosemary steeped in vinegar, my lord. I, too, know 
something of the healing art.” 

« I thank your reverend lordship,” replied 
Thomas of Gilsland ; “ but bad I been accessible tc 
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the fever, I had caught it long since by the bed of 
my master.” 

The Bishop of Tyre blushed, for he had rather 
avoided the presence of the sick monarch ; and he 
bid the baron lead on. 

As they paused before the wretched hut in which 
Kenneth of the Leopard and his follower abode, the 
bishop said to De Vaux, “ Now, of a surety, my 
lord, these Scottish knights have worse care of 
their followers than we of our dogs. Here is a 
knight, valiant they say in battle, and thought fit- 
ting to be graced with charges of weight in time of 
truce, whose esquire of the body is lodged worse 
than in the worst dog-kennel in England. What 
fay you of your neighbours $” 

* ‘Fhat a master doth well enough for his servant, 
when he lodgeth him in no worse dwelling than his 
own,” said De Vaux, and entered the hut. 

The bishop followed, not without evident re- 
luctance ; for though he lacked not courage in some 
respects, yet it was tempered with a strong and 
lively regard for his own safety. He recollected, 
however, the necessity there was for judging per- 
sonally of the skill of the Arabian physician, and 
entered the hut with a stateliness of manner, cal- 
culated, as he thought, to impose respect on the 
stranger. 

The prelate was, indeed, a striking and command- 
ing figure. In his youth he had been eminently 
handsome, and, even in age, was unwilling to appear 
less so. His episcopal dress was of the richest 
fashion, trimmed with costly fur, and surrounded 
by a cope of curious needle-work. The rings on 
his fingers were worth a goodly barony, and the 
hood which he wore, though now unciasped and 
thrown back for heat, had studs of pure gold to 
fasten it around his throat and under his chin when 
he so inclined. His long beard, now silvered with 
age, descended over his breast. One of two youth- 
ful acolytesewho attended him, created an artificial 
bkade, peculiar then to the East, by bearing over 
his head an umbrella of palmetto leaves, while the 
othengretreshed his reverend master by agitating a 
fan of peacock feathers. 

When the Bishop of Tyre entered the hut of 
the Scottish knight, the master was absent; and 
the Moorish physician, whom he had come to see, 
sat in the very posture in which De Vaux had left 
him several hours before, cross-legged upon a mat 
made of twisted leaves, by the side of the patient, 
who appgared in deep slumber, and whose pulse he 
felt from time to time. The bishop remained stand- 
ing before him in silence for two or three minutes, 
as if expecting some honourable salutation, or at 
least that the Saracen would seem struck with the 
dignity of his appearance. But Adonbec el Hakim 
took no notice of him beyond a passing glance, 
and when the prelate at length saluted him in the 
lingua franca current in the country, he only replied 
by the ordinary Oriental greeting, “ Salam ali- 
coum — peace be with you.” . 

“ Art thou a physician, infidel ?” said the bishop, 
Somewhat mortified at this cold reception. “I 
would speak with thee on that art.” 

“ If thou knewest aught of medicine,” answered 
El Hakim, “ thou woultist be aware, that physicians 
hold no counsel or debate in the sick chamber of 
their patient. Hear,” he added, as the low growl- 
ing of the stag-hound was heard from the inner 
bat. “even the dog might teach thee reason, Ule- 
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mat. His instinct teaches him to suppress his 
barking in the sick man’s hearing.—Come without 
the tent,” said he, rising and leading the way, “ if 
thou hast aught to say with me.” 

Notwithstanding the plainness of the Saracen 
leech’s dress, and his inferiority of size, when con 
trasted with the tall prelate and gigantic English 
baron, there was something striking in his manner 
and countenance, which prevented the Bishop of 

from expressing washed the displeasare he 
felt at this unceremonious rebuke. When without 
the hut, he gazed upon Adonbec in silence, for se- 
veral minutes, before he could fix on the best man- 
ner to renew the conversation. No locks were seen 
under the high bonnet of the Arabian, which hid 
also part of a brow that seemed lofty and expanded, 
smooth, and free from wrinkles, as were his cheeks, 
where they were seen under the shade of his long 
beard. We have elsewhere noticed the piercing 
quality of his dark eyes. 

The prelate, struck with his apparent youth, at 
length broke a pause, which the other seemed in 
no haste to interrupt, by demanding of the Arabian 
how old he was ! 

“ The years of ordinary men,” said the Saracen, 
“ are counted by their wrinkles ; those of sages by 
their studies. I dare not call myself older than 
an hundred revolutions of the Hegira.”’! 

The Baron of Gilsland, who took this for a lite- 
ral assertion, that he was a century old, looked 
doubtfully upon the prelate who, though he better 
understood the meaning of El Hakim, answered 
his glance by mysteriously shaking his head. He 
resumed an air of importance, when he again autho- 
ritatively demanded, what evidence Adonbec could 
produce of his medica] proficiency. 

“ Ye have the word of the mighty Saladin,’’ 
said the sage, touching his cap in sign of reverence ; 
“ a word which was never broken towards friend 
or foe— what, Nazarene, wouldst thou demand 
more 2”? 

“JT would have ocular proof of thy skill,” said the 
baron, “ and without it thou approachest not to the 
couch of King Richard.” 

“ The praise of the physician,” said the Arabian, 
“is in the recovery of his patient. Behold this 
sergeant, whore blood has been dried up by the 
fever which has whitened your camp with skele- 
tons, and against which the art of your Nazarene 
leeches hath been like a silken doublet against a 
lance of steel. Look at his fingers and arms, wasted 
like the claws and shanks of the crane. Death had 
this morning his clutch on him ; but bad Azrael 
been on one side of the couch, I being on the other, 
his soul should not have been reft from his body. 
Disturb me not with farther questions, but await 
the critical minute, and behold in silent wonder 
the marvellous event.” 

The physician had then recourse to his astrolabe, 
the oracle of Eastern science, and, watching with 
grave precision until the precise time of the even- 
ing prayer had arrived, he sunk on his knees, with 
his face turned to Mecea, and recited the petitions 
which close the Moslemah’s day of toil. The bishop 
and the English baron looked on each other, mean- 
while, with symptoms of contempt and indignation, 
but neither judged it fit to interrupt E) Hakim in 
his devotions, unholy as they considered them to be. 


1 Mezuning, that his attainments were those which migtit 
have been made in a hundred years. 
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The Arab arese from the earth, on which he had 
prostrated himself, and, walking into the hut where 
the patient lay extended, he drew a sponge from a 
small silver box, dipt perhaps in some aromatic 
distillation ; for when he put it to the sleeper’s nose, 
he sneezed, awoke, and looked wildly around. He 
was a ghastly spectacle, as he sat up almost naked 
on his couch, the bones and cartilages as visible 
through the surface of his skin, as if they had never 
been clothed with flesh ; his face was long, and fur- 
rowed with wrinkles, but his eye, though it wan- 
dered at first, became gradually more settled. He 
seemed to be aware of the presence of his dignified 
visiters, for he attempted feebly to pull the covering 
from his head, in token of reverence, as he inquired, 
in a subdued and submissive voice, for his master. 

“Do you know us, vassal ?” said the Lord of 
Gilsland. 

“ Not perfectly, my lord,” replied the Squire, 
faintly. ‘ My sleep has been long and full of 
dreams. Yet I know that you are a great English 
lord, as seemeth by the red cross, and this a holy 
prelate, whose blessing I crave on me a poor 
sinner.” 

“Thou hast it -— Benedictio Domini sit vobis- 
count,’ said the prelate, making the sign of the 
cross, but without approaching nearer to the pa- 
tient’s bed. 

“ Your eyes witness,” said the Arabian, “ the 
fever hath been subdued — he speaks with calm- 
ness and recollection — his pulse beats composedly 
as yours — try its pulsations yourself.” 

The prelate declined the experiment ; but Thomas 
uf Gilsland, more determined on making the trial, 
did so, and satisfied himself that the fever was 
indeed gone. 

“ This is most wonderful,” said the knight, look- 
ing to the bishop; “ the man is assuredly cured. I 
must conduct this mediciner presently to King 
Richard’s ee~ What thinks your reverence ?” 

“ Stay, ge finish one cure ere I commence 
another,” said the Arab; “I will pass with you 
when I have given my patient the second cup of 
this most holy elixir.” 

So saying he pulled out a silver cup, and filling 


permitted, exclaimed, “ Reverend father, noble 
knight, and you, kind leech, if you would have me 
sleep and recover, tell me in charity what is become 
of my dear master ?” 

“ He is upon a distant expedition, friend,” replied 
the Prelate ; “on an honourable embassy, which 
may detain him for some days.” 

“Nay,” said the Baron of Gilsland, * why deceive 
the poor fellow !— Friend, thy master has returned 
to the camp, and you wiil presently see him.” 

The invalid held up, as if in thankfulness, his 
wasted hands to Heaven, and resisting no longer 
the soporiferous operation of the elixir, sunk down 
in a gentle sleep. 

“ You are a better physician than I, Sir Thomas,” 
said the prelate ; “a soothing falsehood is fitter for 
a sick room than an unpleasing truth.” 

“How mean you, my reverend lord ?” said De 
Vaux, hastily. “ Think you I would tell a falsehood 
to save the lives of a dozen such as he ?”’ 

“You said,” replied the bishop, with manifest 
symptoms of alarm — you said, the esquire’s mas- 
ter was returned — he, I mean, of the Couchant 
Leopard.” 

«“ And he is returned,” said De Vaux. “I spoke 
with him but a few hours since. This learned leech 
came in his company.” 

‘“ Holy Virgin ! why told you not of his return to 
me ?”’ said the bishop, in evident perturbation. 

“Did I not say that this same Knight of the 
Leopard had returned in company with the phy- 
sician ? —- I thought I had,” replied De Vaux, care- 
lessly ; “ but what signified his return, to the skill of 
the physician, or the cure of his Majesty ?” 

“ Much, Sir Thomas— it signified much,” said 
the bishop, clenching his hands, pressing his foot 
against the earth, and giving signs of impatience, as 
if in an involuntary manner. “ But, where can he 
be gone now, this same knight ?—God be with us— 
here may be some fatal errors !” e 

“ Yonder serf in the outer space,” said De Vaux, 
not without wonder at the bishop’s emotion, “ can 
probably tell us whither his master has gone# 

The lad was summoned, and, in a language 
nearly incomprehensible to them, gave them at 


it with water from a gourd which stood by the bed | length to understand, that an officer had summoned 
side, he next drew forth a small silken bag made | liis master to the royal tent, some time before 


of network, twisted with silver, the contents of | their arrival at that of his master. 


which the bystanders could not discover, and im- 
mersing it in the cup, continued to watch it in 


silence during the space of five minutes. It seemed | acute observer, nor of a suspicious temper. 


to the spectators as if some effervescence took place 
during the operation, but if so, it instantly sub- 
sided. 

“ Drink,” said the physician to the sick man — 
“sleep, and awaken free from malady.” 

* And with this simple-seeming draught, thou 
wilt undertake to cure a monarch ?” said the Bishop 
of Tyre. 

“J have cured a beggar, as you may behold,” 
replied the sage. “Are the Kings of Frangistan 
made of other clay than the meanest of their sub- 
jects ?” 

“Let us have him presently to the King,” said 
the Baron of Gilsland. “He hath shewn that ho 
possesses the secret which may restore his health. 
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The anxiety 
of the bishop appeared to rise to the highest, and 
became evident to De Vaux, though neither an 
But 
with his anxiety seemed to increase his wish to 
keep it subdued and unobserved. He took a hasty 
leave of De Vaux, who looked after him with asto- 
nishment ; and, after shrugging up his shoulders in 
silent wonder, proceeded to conduct the Arabian 
physician to the tent of King Richard. 





- CHAPTER IX. 


This is the prince of Jeeches; fever, plague, 

Cold rheum, and hot podagra, do but look on him, 

And quit their grasp upon the tortured sinews. 
Anonymous. 


If he fails to exercise it, I will put himself past the Tue Baron of Gilsland walked with slow step 
power of medicine.’ and an anxious countenance towards the royal pa- 

As they were about to leave the hut, the sick | vilion. He had much diffidence of his own capacity, 
man, raising his voice as much as his weakness | except in a field of battle, and conscious of no very 
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to the suppositions which Thomas De 
f entertained. Scarce had he left the royal pavilion, 
| when, betwixt the impatience of the fever, and that 


acute mtellect, was usually contented to wonder at 
circumstances, which a man of livelier imagination 
would have endeavoured to investigate and under- 
stand, or at least would have made the subject of 


speculation. But it seemed very extraordinary, 
even to him, that the attention of the bishop should 
have been at once abstracted from all reflection on 
the marvellous cure which they had witnessed, and 
upon the probability it afforded of Richard being 
restored to health, by what seemed a very trivial 
piece of information, announcing the motions of a 
beggarly Scottish knight, than whom Thomas of 
trilsland knew nothing within the circle of gentle 
blood more unimportant or contemptible ; and, de- 
spite his usual habit of passively beholding passing 
events, the baron’s spirit toiled with unwonted at- 
tempts to form conjectures on the cause. 

At length the idea occurred at once to him, that 
the whole might be a conspiracy against King 
Richard, formed within the camp of the allies, and 
to which the bishop, who was by some represented 


98 a politic and unscrupulous person, was not un- | 


likely to have been accessary. It was true, that, 
in his own opinion, there existed no character so 
perfect as that of his master ; for Richard being 
the flower of chivalry, and the chief of Christian 
leaders, and obeying in all points the commands of 
Holy Church, De Vaux’s ideas of perfection went 
no farther. Still he knew that, however unworthily, 
it had been always his master’s fate to draw as much 
reproach and dislike, as honour and attachment, 
from the display of his great qualities ; and that in 
the very camp, and amongst those princcs bound by 
path to the Crusade, were many who would have 
sacrificed all hope of victory over the Saracens, to 
the pleasure of ruining, or at least of humbling, 
Richard of England. 

“ Wherefore,” saic the baron to himself, “it is 
in no sense impossible that this El Hakim, with 
this his cure, @r seeming cure, wrought on the 
body of the Scottish squire, may mean nothing but 
a trick, to which he of the Leopard may be acces- 
sary, and@vherein the Bishop of Tyre, prelate as he 
is, may have some share.” 

This hypothesis, indeed, could not be so easily 
reoonciled with the alarm manifested by the bishop, 
on learning that, contrary to his expectation, the 
Scottish knight had suddenly returned to the Cru- 
saders’ camp. But De Vaux was influenced only 


| by his general prejudices, which dictated to him 


the assured ebelief, that a wily Italian priest, a 


| false-hearted Scot, and an infidel physician, formed 
| # set of ingredients from which all evil, and no 
| good, was likely to be extracted. 


He resolved, 
however, to lay his scruples bluntly before the 


| King, of whose judgment he had nearly as high 
; #n opinion as of his valour. 


Meantime, events had taken place ad ue 
aux had 


Which was natural to his disposition, Richard began 
to murmur at his delay, and express an earnest 
desire for his return. He had seen enough to try 


z *O reason himeelf out of this irritation, which greatly 


mcreased his bodily malady. He wearied his at- 
tendants by demanding from them amusements, and 
the breviary of the priest, the romance of the clerk, 
even the harp of his favourite minstrel, were had 
cecourse to in vain. At length, some two hours 
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before sundown, and .ong, therefore, ere he could 
expect a satisfactory account of the process of the 
cure which the Moor or Arabian had undertaken, 
he sent, as we have already heard, a messenger 
commanding the attendance of the Knight of the 
Leopard, determined to soothe his impatience by 
obtaining from Sir Kenneth a more particular ac- 
count of the cause of his absence from the camp, 
and the circumstances of his meeting with this 
celebrated physician. 

The Scottish knight, thus summoned, entered the 
royal presence, as one who was no stranger to 
such scenes. He was scarcely known to the King 
of England, even by sight, although, tenacious of 
his rank, as devout in the adoration of the lady of 
his secret heart, he had never been absent on those 
occasions when the munificence and hospitality or 
England opened the Court of its monarch to all who 
held a certain rank in chivalry. The King gazed 
fixedly on Sir Kenneth approaching his bedside, 
while the knight bent his knee for a moment, then 
arose, and stood before him in a posture of defe- 
rence, but not of subservience or humility, as be- 
came an officer in the presence of his sovereign. 

“ Thy name,” said the King, “is Kenneth of the 
Leopard — From whom hadst thou degree of knight- 
hood ?” 

“T took it from the sword of William the Lion, 
King of Scotland,” replied the Scot. 

“ A weapon,” said the King, “ well worthy to 
confer honour, nor has it been laid on an undeser- 
ving shoulder. We have seen thee bear thyself 
knightly and valiantly in press of battle, when most 
need there was; and thou hadst not been yet to 
learn that thy deserts were known to us, but that 
thy presumption in other points has been such, that 
thy services can challenge no better reward than 
that of pardon for thy transgression. What sayest 
thou — ha ?” 

Kenneth attempted to speak, but was unable to 
express himself distinctly ; the consciousness of his 
too ambitious love, and the keen falcon glance with 
which Coeur de Lion seemed to penetrate his inmost 
soul, combining to disconcert him. 

“ And yet,” said the King, “although soldiers 
should obey command, and vassals be respectful 
towards their superiors, we might forgive a brave 
knight greater offence than the keeping a simple 
hound, though it were contrary to our express public 
ordinance.” 

Richard kept his eye fixed on the Scot’s face, 
beheld, and beholding, smiled inwardly at the reliet 
produced by the turn he had given to his general 
accusation. 

“So please you, my lord,” said the Scot, “ your 
Majesty must be good to us poor gentlemen of 
Scotland in this matter. We are f@ from home, 
scant of revenues, and cannot support ourselves as 
your wealthy nobles, who have credit of the Lom- 
bards. The Saracens shall feel our blows the 
harder that we eat a piece of dried venison from 
time to time, with our herbs and barley-cakes.” 

“Tt skills not asking my leave,” said Richard, 
“ since Thomas de Vaux, who doth, like all around 
me, that which is fittest in his own eyes, hath 
already given thee permission for hunting anc 


hawking.” 

“ For hunting only, and ea you,” said the 
Scot ; “but if it please your Majesty to indulge me 
with the privilege of hawking also, and you list to 
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trust me with a falcon on fist, I trust I could supply 
your royal mess with some choice waterfowl.” 

“TJ dread me, if thou hadst but the falcon,” said 
the King, “ thou wouldst scarce wait for the per- 
mission. I wot well it is said abroad that we of 
the line of Anjou resent offence against our forest 
laws, es highly as we would do treason against our 
crown. To brave and worthy men, however, we 
could pardon ‘either misdemeanour. — But enough 
of this—I desire to know of you, Sir Knight, 
wherefore, and by whose authority, you took this 
recent journey to the wilderness of the Dead Sea, 
and Engaddi ?” 

‘ By order,” replied the knight, “ of the Council 
of Princes of the Holy Crusade.” 

“ And how dared any one to give such an order, 
when I—not the least, surely, in the league — was 
unacquainted with it!” 

“Tt was not my part, please your highness,” said 
the Scot, “to inquire into such particulars. J am 
a soldier of the Cross — serving, doubtless, for the 
present, under your highness’s banner, and proud 
of the permission to do so — but still, one who hath 
taken on him the holy symbol for the rights of 
Christianity, and the recovery of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and bound, therefore, to obey, without ques- 
tion, the orders of the princes and chiefs by whom 
the blessed enterprise is directed. That indisposi- 
tion should seclude, I trust for but a short time, 
hee highness from their councils, in which you 

old so potential a voice, I must lament with all 
Christendom ; but, as a soldier, I must obey those 
on whom the lawful right of command devolves, or 
set but an evil example in the Christian camp.” 

«Thou say’st well,” said King Richard; “and 
the blame rests not with thee, but with those with 
whom, when it shall please Heaven to raise me 
from this accursed bed of pain and inactivity, I 
hope to reckon roundly. What was the purport of 
thy message ?”’ 

“ Methinks, and please your highness,” replied 
Sir Kenneth, “that were best asked of those who 
sent me, and who can render the reasons of mine 
errand ; whereas I can only tell its outward form 
and purport.” 

“Palter not with me, Sir Scot—it were ill for 
thy safety,” said the irritable monarch. 

“ My safety, my lord,” replied the knight firmly, 
“J cast behind me as a regardless thing when I 
vowed myself to this enterprise, looking rather to 
my immortal welfare, than to that which concerns 
my earthly body.” 

“ By the mass,” said King Richard, “thou art a 
brave fellow! Hark thee, Sir Knight, I love the 
Scottish people : they are hardy, though dogged and 
stubborn, and, I think, true men in the main, though 
the necessity"of state has sometimes constrained 
them to be dissemblers. I deserve some love at 
their hand, for I have voluntarily done what they 
could not by arms have extorted from me, any 
more than from my predecessors —I have re-esta- 
blished the fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, 
which lay in pledge to England — I have restored 
your ancient boundaries — and, finally, I have re- 
nounced a claim to homage upon the crown of 
England, which I thought unjustly forced on you. 
I have endeavoured to make honourable and inde- 
pendent friends, where former kings of England 
attempted only to compel unwilling and rebellious 
weasals.” 


‘All this you have done, my Lord King,” said 
Sir Kenneth, bowing —“ All this you have done, 
by your royal treaty with our sovereign at Canter- 
bury. Therefore have you me, and many better 
Scottish men, making war against the infidels, under 
your banners, who would else have been ravaging 
your frontiers in England. If their numbers are 
now few, it is because their lives have been freely 
waged and wasted.” 

“JT grant it true,” said the King; “and for the 
good offices I have done your land, I require you 
to remember, that, as a principal member of the 
Christian league, I have a right to know the nego- 
ciations of my confederates. Do me, therefore, the 
justice to tell me what I have a title to be acquain- 
ted with, and which I am certain to know more 
truly from you than from others.” 

“ My lord,” said the Scot, “ thus conjured, I will 
speak the truth ; for I well believe that your pur- 
poses towards the principal object of our expedition 
are single-hearted and honest ; and it is more than 
I dare warrant for others of the Holy League. Be 
pleased, therefore, to know, my charge was to pro- 
pose, through the medium of the hermit of Engaddi 
—a holy man, respected and protected by Saladin 
himself a 

“ A continuation of the truce, I doubt not,” said 
Richard, hastily interrupting him. 

“No, by Saint Andrew, my liege,” said the 
Scottish knight, “but the establishment of a lasting 
peace, and the withdrawing our armies from Pales- 
tine.” 

“ Saint George !” said Richard, in astonishment 
—~ Tl as I have justly thought of them, I could 
not have dreamed they would have humbled them- 
selves to such dishonour. Speak, Sir Kenneth, with 
what will did you carry such a message ?” 

“ With right good will, my lord,” said Kenneth ; 
“ because, when we had lost our noble leader, under 
whose guidance alone I hoped fer victory, I saw 
none who could succeed him likely to lead us to 
conquest, and I accounted it well in such circum- 
stances to avoid defeat.” @ 

“ And on what conditions was this hopeful peace 
to be contracted ?”’ said King Richard, painfully 
suppressing the passion with which his heart was 
almost bursting. 

“These were not intrusted to me, my lord,’ 
answered the Knight of the Couchant Leopard. 
“J delivered them sealed to the hermit.” 

“ And for what hold you this reverend hermit !— 
for fool, madman, traitor, or saint 1” said Richard. 

“ His folly, sire,” replied the shrewd Scottishman. 
“ T hold to be assumed to win favour and reverence 
from the Paynimrie, who regard madmen as the 
inspired of Heaven; at least it seemed to me as 
exhibited only occasionally, and not as mixing, 
like natural folly, with the general tenor of hit 
mind.” 

«“ Shrewdly replied,” said the monarch, throwing 
himself back on his couch, from which he had halt- 
raised himself. —“ Now of his penitence 7” 

‘“ His penitence,” continued Kenneth, “ appears 
to me sincere, and the fruits of remorse for som. 
dreadful crime, for which he seems, in his own opi- 
nion, condemned to reprobation.” 

“ And for his policy ?’ said King Richard. 

“ Methinks, my lord,” said the Scottish knight, 
“ he despairs of the security of Palestine, as of his 





| own salvation, by any means short of a miracle — 
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at least, since the arm of Richard ot England hath 
ceased to strike for it.” 

« And therefore, the coward policy of this hermit 
is like that of these miserable princes, who, forget- 
ful of their knighthood and their faith, are only re- 
solved and determined when the question is retreat, 
and, rather than go forward against an armed 
Saracen, would trample in their flight over a dying 
ally !’ 

a Might I so far presume, my Lord King,” said 
the Scottish knight, “this discourse but heats your 
disease, the enemy from which Christendom dreads 
more evil, than from armed hosts of infidels.” 

The countenance of King Richard was, indeed, 
more flushed, and his action became more feverishly 
vehement, as, with clenched hand, expanded arm, 
and flashing eyes, he seemed at once to suffer under 
bodily pain, and at the same time under vexation of 
mind, while his high spirit led him to speak on, as 
if in contempt of both. 

“You can flatter, Sir Knight,” he said, “ but 
you escape me not. I must know more from you 
than you have yet told me. Saw you my royal 
consort when at Engaddi ?” 

“To my knowledge —no, my lord,” replied Sir 
Kenneth, with considerable perturbation ; for he 
remembered the midnight procession in the chapel 
of the rocks. 

“Task you,” said the King, in a sterner voicc, 
‘whether you were not in the chapel of the Car- 
melite nuns at Engaddi, and there saw Berengaria, 
Queen of England, and the ladies of her Court, 
who went thither on pilgrimage ?” 

“ My lord,” said Sir Kenneth, “ I will speak the 
truth as in the confessional. In a subterrancan 
chapel, to which the anchorite conducted me, I be- 
held a choir of ladies do homage to a relic of the 
highest sanctity ; but as I saw not their faces, nor 
heard their voices, unless in the hymns which they 
chanted, I canfiot tell whether the Queen of Eng- 
Jand was of the bevy.” 

‘* And was there no one of these ladies known to 
you!” © 

Sir Kenneth stood silent. 

“T ask you,” said Richard, raising himself on 
his elbow, “as a knight and a gentleman, and I 
Shall know by your answer how you value either 
character — did you, or did you not, know any lady 
amongst that band of worshippers ?’ 

* My lord,” said Kenneth, not without much 
hesitation, “el might guess.” 

“And I also may guess,” said the King, frowning 
sternly ; “but it is enough. Leopard as you are, 
Sir Knight, beware tempting the lion’s paw. Hark 
ye— to become enamoured of the moon would be 
but an act of folly ; but to leap from the battle- 
| ements of a lofty tower, in the wild hope of coming 
j within her sphere, were self-destructive madness.” 

At this moment some bustling was heard in the 
outer apartment, and the King, hastily changing to 
his more natural manner, said, “ Enough — begone 
~— speed to De Vaux, and send him hither with the 


bian physician. My life for the faith of the 
Soldan! Would he but abjure his false law, I 


would aid him with my sword to drive this scum 
of French and Austrians from his dominions, and 
think Palestine as well ruled by him as when her 
ae anointed by the decree of Heaven 


The Knight of the Lenpard retired. and presently 
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afterwards the chamberlam announced a deputa- 
tion from the Council, who had come to wait on the 
Majesty of England. 

It is well they allow that I am living yet,” 
was his reply. “ Who are the reverend ambas- 
sadors %” 

“The Grand Master of the Templars, and the 
Marquis of Montserrat.” 

“ Our brother of France loves not sick- is 
said Richard ; “yet, had Philip been ill, IT had 
stood by his couch long since.— Jocelyn, lay me 
the couch more fairly, it is tumbled like a stormy 
sea — reach me yonder steel mirror — pass a comb 
through my hair and beard. They look, imdeed, 
liker a lion’s mane than a Christian man’s locks — 
bring water.” 

“ My lord,” said the trembling chamberlain, 
“the leeches say that cold water may be fatal.” 

“To the foul fiend with the leeches !” replied 
the monarch ; “if they cannot cure me, think you 
I will allow them to torment me ? — There, then” 
— he said, after having made his ablutions, “ admit 
the worshipful envoys ; they will now, I think, 
scarcely see that disease has made Richard negli- 
gent of his person.” 

The celebrated Master of the Templars was a 
tall, thin, war-worn man, with a slow yet penetrating 
eye, and a brow on which a thousand dark intrigues 
had stamped a portion of their obscurity. At the 
head of that singular body, to whom their order was 
every thing, and their individuality nothing — seek 
ing the advancement of its power, even at the 
hazard of that very religion which the fraternity 
were originally associated to protect — accused of 
heresy and witchcraft, although by their character 
Christian priests — suspected of secret league with 
the Soldan, though by oath devoted to the protec- 
tion of the Holy Temple, or its recovery — the 
whole order, and the whole personal character of its 
commander, or Grand Master, was a riddle, at the 
exposition of which most men shuddered. The 
Grand Master was dressed in his white robes of 
solemnity, and he bare the abacus, a mystic staff of 
office, the peculiar form of which has given rise to 
such singular conjectures and commentaries, lead- 
ing to suspicions that this celebrated fraternity of 
Christian knights were embodied under the foules* 
symbols of Paganism. 

Conrade of Montserrat had a much more pleasing 
exterior than the dark and mysterious priest-soldicr 
by whom he was accompanied. He was a hand- 
some man, of middle age, or something past that 
term, bold in the field, sagacious in council, gay and 
gallant in times of festivity ; but, on the other hand, 
he was gencrally accused of versatility, of a narrow 
and selfish ambition, of a desire to extend his own 
principality, without regard to the weal of the Latin 
Kingdom of Palestine, and of seeking his own in- 
terest, by private negotiations with Saladin, to the 
prejudice of the Christian leaguers. 

When the usual salutations had been made by 
these dignitaries, and courteously returned by King 
Richard, the Marquis of Montserrat commenced an 
explanation of the motives of their visit, sent, as he 
said they were, by the anxious Kings and Prince~ 
who composed the Council of the Crusaders, to “ ix 
quire into the health of their magnaummous ally, the 
valiant King of England.” 

“ We know the importance in which the Princes 
of the Council hold our health,” replied the English 
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King ; “and are well aware how much they must 
have suffered by suppressing all curiosity concerning 
it for fourteen days, for fear, doubtless, of aggra- 
vating our disorder, by shewing their anxiety re- 
garding the event.” 

The flow of the Marquis’s eloquence being checked, 
and he himself thrown into some confusion by this 
reply, his more austere companion took up the thread 
of the conversation, and, with as much dry and brief 
gravity as was consistent with the presence which 
he addressed, informed the King that they came 
from the Council, to pray, in the name of Christen- 
dom, “that he would not suffer his health to be 
tampered with by an infidel physician, said to be 
despatched by Saladin, until the Council had taken 
measures to remove or confirm the suspicion, which 
they at present conceived did attach itself to the 
mission of such a person.” 

“Grand Master of the Holy and Valiant Order 
of Knights Templars, and you, Most Noble Marquis 
of Montserrat,” replied Richard, “if it please you 
to retire into the adjoining pavilion, you shall pre- 
sently see what account we make of the tender re- 
monstrances of our royal and princely colleagues 
in this most religious warfare.” 

The Marquis and Grand Master retired accord- 
ingly ; nor had they been many minutes in the 
outward pavilion when the Eastern physician ar- 
rived, accompanied by the Baron of Gilsland, and 
Kenneth of Scotland. The baron, however, was a 
little later of entering the tent than the other two, 
stopping, perchance, to issue some orders to the 
warders without. 

As the Arabian physician entered, he made his 
obeisance, after the Oriental fashion, to the Marquis 
and Grand Master, whose dignity was apparent, 
both from their appearance and their bearing. The 
Grand Master returned the salutation with an ex- 
pression of disdainful coldness, the Marquis, with the 
popular courtesy which he habitually practised to 
men of every rank and nation. There was a pause; 
for the Scottish knight, waiting for the arrival of 
De Vaux, presumed not, of his own authority, to 
enter the tent of the King of England, and, during 
this interval, the Grand Master sternly demanded 
of the Moslem, — “ Infidel, hast thou the courage 
to practise thine art upon the person of an anointed 
sovereign of the Christian host ?”’ 

“The sun of Allah,” answered the sage, “shines 
on the Nazarene as well as on the true believer, 
and his servant dare make no distinction betwixt 
them, when called on to exercise his art of healing.” 

“ Misbelieving Hakim,” said the Grand Master, 
“or whatsoever they call thee for an unbaptized 
slave of darkness, dost thou well know, that thou 
shalt be torn asunder by wild horses should King 
Richard die under thy charge %” 

“That were hard justice,” answered the phy- 
sician ; “seeing that I can but use human means, 
and that the issue is written in the book of light.” 

“ Nay, reverend and valiant Grand Master,” said 
the Marquis of Montserrat, “consider that this 
learned man is not acquainted with our Christian 
order, adopted in the fear of God, and for the safety 
of his anointed. — Be it known unto thee, grave 
physitian, whose skill we doubt not, that your wisest 
course is to repair to the presence of the illustrious 
Council of our Holy League, and there to give 
account and reckoning to such wise and Jearned 
leeches as they shall nominate, concerning your 
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means of process and cure of this illustrious patient, 
so shall you escape all the danger, which, rashly 
taking such a high matter upon your sole answer, 
you may else most likely incur.” 

“ My lords,” said El Hakim, “ I understand you 
well. But knowledge hath its champions as well as 
your military art, nay, hath sometimes had its mar- 
tyrs as well as religion. I have the command of 
my sovereign, the Soldan Saladin, to heal this Naza- 
rene King, and, with the blessing of the Prophet, 
T will obey his commands. If I fail, ye wear swords 
thirsting for the blood of the faithful, and I proffer 
my body to your weapons. But I will not reason 
with one uncircumcised upon the virtue of the medi- 
cines of which I have obtained knowledge, through 
the grace of the Prophet, and I pray you interpose 


no delay between me and my office.” 
« Who talks of delay ?”” said the Baron de Vaux, 


hastily entering the tent ; “ we have had but too 
much already.—JI salute you, my Lord of Mont- 
serrat, and you, valiant Grand Master. But I must 
presently pass with this learned physician to the 
bedside of my master.” 

“ My lord,” said the Marquis, in Norman French 
or the language of Ouie, as it was then called, “ are 
you well advised that we came to expostulate on 
the part of the Council of the Monarchs and Princes 
of the Crusade, against the risk of permitting an 
infidel and Eastern physician to tamper with a 
health so valuable as that of your master King 
Richard.” 

“ Noble Lord Marquis,” replied the Englishman, 
bluntly, “ I can neither use many words, nor do I 
delight in listening to them — moreover, I am much 
more ready to believe what my eyes have seen, than 
what my ears have heard. I am satisfied that this 
heathen can cure the sickness of King Richard, and 
T believe and trust he will labour to do so. Time 
is precious. If Mahommed — may God’s curse be 
on him ! — stood at the door of the tent, with such 
fair purpose as this Adonbec cl Hakim entertains, 
I would hold it sin to delay him for a minute.— So, 
give ye God’en, my lords.” . 

“Nay, but,” said Conrade of Montserrat, “the 
King himself said we should be present when this 
same physician dealt upon him.” ‘ 

The baron whispered the chamberlain, probably 
to know whether the Marquis spoke truly, and then 
replied, “ My lords, if you will hold your patience, 
you are welcome to enter with us ; but if you inter- 
rupt, by action or threat, this accomflished physi- 
cian in his duty, be it known, that, without respect 
to your high quality, I will enforce your absence 
from Richard’s tent ; for know, I am so well satis- 
fied with the virtue of this man’s medicines, that 
were Richard himself to refuse them, by our Lady 
of Lanercost, I think I could find in my heart to 
force him to take the means of his cure whether he 
would or no. — Move onward, El Hakim.” 

The last word was spoken in the lingua franca, 
and instantly obeyed by the physician. The Grand 
Master looked grimly on the unceremonious old 
soldier, but, on exchanging a glance with the Mar- 
quis, smoothed his frowning brow as well as he 
could, and both followed De Vaux and the Arabian 
into the inner tent, where Richard lay expecting 
them, with that impatience with which the sick 
patient watches the step of his physician. Sir Ken- 
neth, whose attendance seemed neither asked nor 
prohibited, felt himself, by the circumstances in 
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which he stood, entitled to follow these high digni- 
taries, but, conscious of his inferior power and rank, 
cemained aloof during the scene which took place. 

Richard, when they entered his apartment, im- 
mediately exclaimed, “So ho! a goodly fellowship 
come to see Richard take his Jeap in the dark. — 
My noble allies, I greet you as the representatives 
of our assembled league; Richard will again be 
amongst you in his former fashion, or ye shall bear 
to the grave what is left of him. — De Vaux, lives 
he or dies he, thou hast the thanks of thy prince. — 
There is yet another — but this fever hath wasted 
my eyesight — what, the bold Scot, who would climb 
Heaven without a ladder ?— he is welcome too. — 
Come, Sir Hakim, to the work, to the work.” 

The physician, who had already informed himself 
of the various symptoms of the King’s illness, now 
felt his pulse for a long time, and with deep atten- 
tion, while all around stood silent, and in breathless 
expectation. The sage next filled a cup with spring 
water, and dipt into it the small red purse, which, 
as formerly, he took from his bosom. When he 
seemed to think it sufficiently medicated, he was 
about to offer it to the sovereign, who prevented 
him, by saying, “ Hold an instant.— Thou hast felt 
my pulse —let me lay my finger on thine. — I too, 
as becomes a good knight, know something of thine 
art.”’ 

The Arabian yielded his hand without hesitation, 
and his long slender dark fingers were, for an instant, 
enclosed, and almost buried, in the large enfoldment 
of King Richard’s hand. 

“ His blood beats calm as an infant’s” — said the 
King ; “so throb not theirs who poison princes. 
De Vaux, whether we live or die, dismiss this 
Hakim with honour and safety—- Commend us, 
friend, to the noble Saladin. Should I die, it is 
without doubt of his faith — should I live, it will be 
to thank him as a warrior would desire to be 
thanked.” se 

He then raised himself in bed, took the cup in 
nis hand, and, turning to the Marquis and the 
Grand Waster, — “ Mark what I say, and let my 
royal brethren pledge me in Cyprus wine —‘ To 
the immortal honour of the first Crusader, who shall 
strike Janoe or sword on the gate of Jerusalem ; 
and to the shame and eternal infamy of whomso- 
ever shall turn back from the plough on which he 
hath laid his hand ? ” 

He drained the cup to the bottom, resigned it to 
the Arabiag, and sunk back, as if exhausted, upon 
the cushions which were arranged to receive him. 
The physician, then, with silent but expressive signs, 
directed that all should leave the tent excepting 
himself and De Vaux, whom no remonstrance could 
induce to withdraw. The apartment was cleared 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER X. 


And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And, to your quick-conceiving discontent, 

I'll read you matter deep and dangerous, 
Henry IV. Part I. 


TRE uis of Montserrat, and the Grand Mas- 
ter of the ights Templars, stood together in the 
front of the royal pavilion, within which this singu- 


lar scene had passed, and beheld a strong guard of 





bills and bows drawn out to form a circle around it 
and keep at distance all which might disturb the 
sleeping monarch. The soldiers wore the downcast, 
silent, and sullen looks, with which they trail their 
arms at a funeral, and stepped with such caution 
that you could not hear a buckler ring, or a sword 
clatter, though so many men in armour were moving 
around the tent. They lowered their weapons in 
deep reverence, as the dignitaries passed through 
their files, but with the same profound silence, 

“ There is a change of cheer among these island 
dogs,” said the Grand Master to Conrade, when 
they had passed Richard’s guards. ‘“ What hoarse 
tumult and revel used to be before this pavilion ! 
nought but pitching the bar, hurling the ball, wrest- 
ling, roaring of songs, clattering of wine-pots, and 


quaffing of flagons, among these burly yeomen, as ; 


if they were holding some country wake, with a 
Maypole in the midst of them, instead of a roval 
standard.” 

“ Mastiffs are a faithful race,” said Conrade ; 
“and the King their master has won their love by 
being ready to wrestle, brawl, or revel amongst the 
foremost of them, whenever the humour seized 
him.” 

“ He is totally compounded of humours,” said the 
Grand Master. “ Marked you the pledge he gave 
us, instead of s prayer, over his grace-cup 
yonder ?” 

“ He would have felt it a grace-cup, and a well 
spiced one too,” said the Marquis, “were Saladin 
hke any other Turk that ever wore turban, or 
turned him to Mecca at call of the Muezzin. But 
he affects faith, and honour, and generosity, — as 
if it were for an unbaptized dog like him to practise 
the virtuous bearing of a Christian knight! It is 
said he hath applied to Richard to be admitted 
within the pale of chivalry.” 

“ By Saint Bernard !” exclaimed the Grand Mas- 
ter, “it were time then to throw off our belts and 
spurs, Sir Conrade, deface our armorial bearings, 
and renounce our burgonets, if the highest honour 
of Christianity were conferred on an unchristened 
Turk of tenpence.” 

* You rate the Soldan cheap,” replied the Mar- 
quis ; “ yet though he be a likely man, I have seen 
a better heathen sold for forty pence at the 
bagnio.” 

They were now near their horses, which stood at 
some distance from the royal tent, prancing among 
the gallant train of esquires and pages by whom 
they were attended, when Conrade, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, proposed that they should enjoy the 
coolness of the evening breeze which had arisen, 
and, dismissing their steeds and attendants, walk 
homewards to their own quarters, through the lines 
of the extended Christian camp. The Grand Mas- 
ter assented, and they proceeded to walk together 
accordingly, avoiding, as if by mutual consent, the 
more inhabited parts of the canvass city, and tracing 
the broad esplanade which lay between the tents 
and the external defences, where they could con- 
verse in private, and unmarked, save by the sen 
tinels as they passed them. a - 

They spoke for a time upon the military points 
and preparations for defence ; but this sort of dis- 
course, in which neither seemed to take interest, 
at length died away, and there was a long pause, 
which terminated by the Marquis of Montserrat 
stopping short, like a man who has formed a sud. 
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den resolution, and, gazing for some moments on 
the dark inflexible countenance of the Grand Mas- 
ter, he at length addressed him thus :—* Might 
it consist with your valour and sanctity, reverend 
Sir Giles Amaury, I would pray you for once to lay 
aside the dark vizor which you wear, and to con- 
verse with a friend barefaced.” 

The Templar half smiled. 

“ There are light-coloured masks,” he said, “as 
well as dark vizors, and the one conceals the natural 
features as completely as the other.” 

* Be it so,” said the Marquis, putting his hand to 
bis chin, and withdrawing it with the action of one 
who unmasks himself; “there lies my disguise. 
And now, what think you, as touching the interests 
of your own order, of the prospects of this Crusade?” 

“ This is tearing the veil from my thoughts rather 
than exposing your own,” said the Grand Master ; 
“yet I will reply with a parable told to me by a 
santon of the desert.—‘A certain farmer prayed 
to Heaven for rain, and murmured when it fell not 
at his need. To punish lis impatience, Allah,’ said 
the santon, ‘sent the Euphrates upon his farm, and 
he was destroyed with all his possessions, even by 
the granting of his own wishes,’ ” 

“ Most truly spoken,” said the Marquis Conrade; 
“would that the ocean had swallowed up nineteen 
parts of the armaments of these western princes ! 
what remained would better have served the pur- 
pose of the Christian nobles of Palestine, the 
wretched remnant of the Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. Left to ourselves, we might have bent to 
the storm, or, moderately supported with money and 
troops, we might have compelled Saladin to respect 
our valour, and grant us peace and protection on 

terms. But from the extremity of danger 
with which this powerful Crusade threatens the 
Soldan, we cannot suppose, should it pass over, that 
the Saracen will suffer any one of us to hold pos- 
sessions or principalities in Syria, far less permit 
the existence of the Christian military fraternities, 
from whom they have experienced so much mis 
chief.” 

“ Ay, but,” said the Templar, “these adventu- 
rous Crusaders may succeed, and again plant the 
Cross on the bulwarks of Zion.” 

“ And what will that advantage either the Order 
of the Templars, or Conrade of Montserrat ?” said 
the Marquis. 

“ You it may advantage,” replied the Grand Mas- 
ter. “ Conrade of Montserrat might become Con- 
rade King of Jerusalem.” 

* That sounds like something,” said the Marquis, 
“and yet it rings but hollow.—Godfrey of Bouillon 
might well choose the crown of thorns for his 
emblem. Grand Master, I will confess to you I 
have caught some attachment to the Eastern form 
of government: A pure and simple monarchy should 
consist but of king and subjects. Such is the simple 
and primitive structure — a shepherd and his flock. 
All this internal chain of feudal dependence is 
artificial and sophisticated, and I would rather hold 
the baton of my poor marquisate with a firm gripe, 
and wield it after my pleasure, than the sceptre of 
a monarch, to be in effect restrained and curbed 
by the will of as many proud feudal barons as hold 
land under the. Assize of Jerusalem.' A King 
should tread freely, Grand Master, and should not 
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be controlled by here a ditch, and there s fence — 


here a feudal privilege, and there a mail-clud baron, 
with his sword in his hand to maintain it. To sum 
the whole, I am aware that Guy de Lusignan’s 
claims to the throne would be preferred to mine, if 
Richard recovers, and has aught to say in the 
choice.” 

“ Enough,” said the Grand Master ; “ thou hast 
indeed convinced me of thy sincerity. Others may 
hold the same opinions, but few, save Conrade of 
Montserrat, dared frankly avow that he desires not 
the restitution of the kingdom of Jerusalem, but 
rather prefers being master of a portion of its frag- 
ments; like the barbarous islanders who labour 
not for the deliverance of a goodly vessel from the 
billows, expecting rather to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the wreck.” 

“ Thou wilt not betray my counsel {” said Con- 
rade, looking sharply and suspiciously. Know, for 
certain, that my tongue shall never wrong my head, 
nor my hand forsake the defence of either. Impeach 
me if thou wilt I am prepared to defend myself 
in the lists against the best Templar who ever laid 
lance in rest.” 

“Yet thou start’st somewhat suddenly for sa 
bold a steed,” said the Grand Master. “ However, 
I swear to thee by the Holy Temple, which our 
Order is sworn to defend, that I will keep counsel 
with thee as a true comrade.” 

“ By which Temple ?” said the Marquis of Mont. 
serrat, whose love of sarcasm often outran his policy 
and discretion ; “ swearest thou by that on the hill 
of Zion, which was built by King Solomon, or by 
that symbolical, emblematical edifice, which is said 
to be spoken of in the councils held in the vaults of 
your Preceptories, as something which infers the 
agerandisement of thy valiant and venerable 
Order ?” 

The Templar scowled upon him with an eye of 
death, but answered calmly, “ By whatever Temple 
I swear, be assured, Lord Marquis, my oath is 
sacred. — I would I knew how to bind thee by one 
of equal obligation.” ‘ 

“I will swear truth to thee,” said the Marquis, 
laughing, “by the Earl’s coronet, which I hope to 
convert, ere these wars are over, into something 
better. It feels cold on my brow, that same slight 
coronal; a duke’s cap of maintenance were a better 
protection against such a night-breeze as now blows, 
and a king’s crown more preferable still, being 
lined with comfortable ermine and velvet. In a 
word, our interests bind us together ; for think not, 
Lord Grand Master, that, were these allied Princes 
to regain Jerusalem, and place a king of their own 
choosing there, they would suffer your Order, any 
more than my poor marquisate, to retain the inde- 
pendence which we now hold. No, by Our Lady ! 
In such case, the proud Knights of Saint John must 
again spread plasters, and dress plague-sores, in the 
hospitals ; and you, most puissant and venerable 
Knights of the Temple, must return to your con- 
dition of simple men-at-arms, sleep three on a pallet, 
and mount two upon one horse, as your present seal 
still expresses to have been your ancient most 
simple custom.” 

“ The rank, privileges, and opulence of our Order 
prevent so much degradation as you threaten,” said 
the Templar, haughtily. 

“ These are your bane,” said Conrade of Mont- 
serrat ; “and you, as well as I, reverend Grand 
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sMaster, cnow, that, were the allied Princes to be 
successful in Palestine, it would be their first point 
of policy to abate the independence of your Order, 
which, but for the protection of our holy father the 
Pope, and the necessity of employing your valour 
in the conquest of Palestine, you would long since 
have experienced. Give them complete success, and 
you will be flung aside, as the splinters of a broken 
lance are tossed out of the tilt-yard.” 

“ There may be truth in what you say,” said the 
Templar, darkly smiling; “ but what were our hopes 
should the allies withdraw their forces, and leave 
Palestine in the grasp of Saladin ? 

“Great and assured,” replied Conrade ; “ the 
Soldan would give large provinces to maintain at 
his behest a body of well-appointed Frankish lances. 
In Egypt, in Persia, an hundred such auxiliaries, 
joined to his own light cavalry, would turn the 
battle against the most fearful odds. This depend- 
ence would be but for a time — perhaps during the 
life of this enterprising Soldan — but, in the East, 
empires arise like mushrooms. Suppose him dead, 
and us strengthened with a constant succession of 
fiery and adventurous spirits from Europe, what 
might we not hope to achieve, uncontrolled by these 
monarchs, whose dignity throws us at present into 
the shade — and, were they to remain here, and 
succeed in this expedition, would willingly consign 
us for ever to degradation and dependence ?” | 

“ You say well, my Lord Marquis,” said the 
Grand Master ; “and your words find an echo in 
my bosom. Yet must we be cautious ; Philip of | 
France is wise as well as valiant.” 

“True, and will be therefore the more easily 
diverted from an expedition, to which, in a moment | 
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“ There was a policy in it,” replied the Italian: 
“his character of native of Britain was sufficient tc 
meet what Saladin required, who knew him to be- 
long to the band of Richard, while his character of 
Scot, and certain other personal grudges which | 
wot of, rendered it most unlikely that our envoy 
should, on his return, hold any communication with 
the sick-bed of Richard, to whom his presence was 
ever unacceptable.” 

* Oh, too fine-spun policy,” said the Grand Mas- 
ter ; “ trust me, that Italian spiders’ webs will never 
bind this unshorn Samson of the Isle — well if you 
can do it with new cords, and those of the toughest. 
See you not that the envoy whom you have selected 
80 carefully, hath brought us, in this physician, the 
means of restoring the lion-hearted, bull-necked 
Englishman, to prosecute his Crusading enterprise ; 
and, so soon as he is able once more to rush on, which 
of the princes dare hold back ! — They must follow 
him for very shame, although they would march 
under the banner of Satan as soon.” 

“ Be content,” said Conrade of Montserrat ; “ ere 
this physician, if he work by any thing short of 
miraculous agency, can accomplish Richard’s cure, 
it may be possible to put some open rupture betwixt 
the Frenchman, at least the Austrian, and his allies 
of England, so that the breach shall be irreconcil- 
able ; and Richard may arise from his bed, perhaps 
to command his own native troops, but never again, 
by his sole energy, to wield the force of the whole 
Crusade.” 

“ Thou art a willing archer,” said the Templar ; 


| “but, Conrade of Montserrat, thy bow is over slack 


an arrow to the mark.” 
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of enthusiasm, or urged by his nobles, he rashly «ee that no one overheard him, and taking Conrade 


buund himself. He is jealous of King Richard, his , 
natural enemy, and longs to return to prosecute 
plans of ambition nearer to Paris than Palestine. 
Any fair pretenqg will serve him for withdrawing 
(rom a scene, in which he is aware he is wasting the 
iorce of his kingdom.” 
«And the Duke of Austria?” said the Templar. 
“Oh, touching the Duke,” returned Conrade, 
‘his self-conceit and folly lead him to the same 
conclusions as do Philip’s policy and wisdom. He 
| confeives himself, God help the while, ungratefully 
~ treated, because men’s mouths,—even those of his 
own minne-singers,}—are filled with the praises of 
King Richard, whom he fears and hates, and in 
whose harm he would rejoice, like those unbred 
dastardly cur’, who, if the foremost of the pack is 
hurt by the gripe of the wolf, are much more likely 
to assail the sufferer from behind, than to come to 
his assistance. — But wherefore tell I this to thee, 
save to shew that I am in sincerity in desiring that 
this league be broken up, and the country freed of 
great momarchs with their hosts ? and thou 
well knowest, and hast thyself seen, how all the 
princes of influence and , one alone excepted, 
are eager to enter into treaty with the Soldan.” 
“ I acknowledge it,” said the Templar ; “ he were 
blind that had not seen this in their last delibera- 
ons. But lift yet thy mask an inch higher, and 
eli me thy real reason for pressing upon the Coun- 


il that Northern Englishman, or or whatever 
‘you call yonder of the Leopard, to carry 
f their proposals for a treaty 2” 


| The German minstrels were 60 termed. 


by the hand, pressed it eagerly as he looked the 
Italian in the face, and repeated slowly,— Richard 
arise from his bed, says’t thou ?—Conrade, he must 
never arise !” 

The Marquis of Montserrat started—‘‘ What ! 
—spoke you of Richard of England—of Coeur de 
Lion—the champion of Christendom ?” 

His cheek turned pale, and his knees trembled 
as he spoke. The Templar looked at him, with 
his iron visage contorted into a smile of con- 
tempt. 

co now’st thou what thou look’st like, Sir Con. 
rade, at this moment? Not lke the volitic and 
valiant Marquis of Montserrat — not like him who 
would direct the Council of Princes, and determine 
the fate of empires — but like a novice, who, stum- 
bling upon a conjuration in his master’s book of 
gramarye, has raised the devil when he least thought 
of it, and now standg terrified at the spirit which 
appears before him.” 

Mel grant you,” aaid Conrade, recovering himself, 
“ that — unless some other sure road could be dis- 
covered — thou hast hinted at that which leads most 
direct to our purpose. But, blessed Mary! we 
ahall become the curse of all Europe, the maledic- 
tion of every one, from the Pope on his throne to 
the very beggar at the church-gate, who, ragged 
and leprous, in the last extremity of human wretch- 
edness, shall bless piel | yan he A neither Giles 
Amanry, nor Conrade of Montserra' 

” Tf thou takest it thus,” said the Grand Master, 
with the same composure which characterised Inm 
all through this remarkable dialogue, “ let us hold 
‘here has nothing passed between us — that we ha~- 
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spoken in vur sleep — have awakened, and the vision 
1s gone.” ; 

“ It never can depart,” answered Conrade. 

“ Visions of ducal crowns and kingly diadems are, 
indeed, somewhat tenacious of their place in the 
imagination,” replied the Grand Master. 

“Well,” answered Conrade, “let me but first try 
to break peace between Austria and England.” 

They parted. —Conrade remained standing still 
upon the spot, and watching the flowing white cloak 
of the Templar, as he stalked slowly away, and 
gradually disappeared amid the fast-sinking dark- 
ness of the Oriental night. Proud, ambitious, un- 
scrupulous, and politic, the Marquis of Montserrat 
was yet not cruel by nature. He was a voluptuary 
and an epicurean, and, like many who profess this 
character, was averse, even upon selfish motives, 
from inflicting pain, or witnessing acts of cruelty ; 
and he retained also a general sense of respect for 
his own reputation, which sometimes supplies the 
want of the better principles by which reputation 
is to be maintained. 

“T have,” he said, as his eyes still watched the 
point at which he had seen the last slight wave of 
the Templar’s mantle, — “I have, in truth, raised 
the devil with a vengeance! Who would have 
thought this stern ascetic Grand Master, whose 
whole fortune and misfortune is merged in that of 
his order, would be willing to do more for its ad- 
vancement, than I who labour for my own interest $ 
To check this wild Crusade was my motive, indeed, 
but I durst not think on the ready mode which this 
determined priest has dared to suggest — yet it is 
the surest — perhaps even the safest.” 

Such were the Marquis’s meditations, when his 
muttered soliloquy was broken by a voicc from a 
little distance, which proclaimed with the emphatic 
tone of a herald, ——“ Remember the Holy Sepul- 
chre !” 

The exhortation was echoed from post to post, 
for it was the duty of the sentinels to raise this ery 
from time to time upon their periodica] watch, that 
the host of the Crusaders might always have in their 
remembrance the purpose of their being in arms. 
But though Conrade was familiar with the custom, 
and had heard the warning voice on all former 
occasions as a matter of habit ; yet it came at the 
present moment so strongly in contact with his own 
train of thought, that it seemed a voice from Heaven 
warning him against the iniquity which his heart 
meditated. He looked around anxiously, as if, like 
the patriarch of old, though from very different 
circumstances, he was expecting some ram caught 
in a thicket — some substitution for the sacrifice, 
which his comrade proposed to offer, not to the 
Supreme Being, but to the Moloch of their own 
ambition. As he looked, the broad folds of the 
ensign of England, heavily distending itself to the 
failing night-breeze, caught his eye. It was dis- 
played upon an artificial mound, nearly in the midst 
of the camp, which perhaps of old some Hebrew 
chief or champion had chosen as a memorial of his 
place of rest. If so, the name was now forgotten, 
and the Crusaders had christened it Saint George’s 
Mount, because from that commanding height the 
banner of England was supereminently displayed, 
as if an emblem of sovereignty over the many dis- 
tinguished, noble, and even royal ensigns, which 
floated in lower situations. 


A quick intellect like that of Conrade catches | 
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ideas from the glance of a moment. A single look 
on the standard seemed to dispel the uncertainty 
of mind which had affected him. He walked to his 
pavilion with the hasty and determined step of ene 
who has adopted a plan which he is resolved te 
achieve, dismissed the almost princely train wha 
waited to attend him, and, as he committed himself 
to his couch, muttered his amended resolution, that 
the milder means are to be tried before the more 
desperate are resorted to. 

“ To-morrow,” he said, “IT sit at the board of the 
Archduke of Austria—we will see what can be 
done to advance our purpuse, before prosecuting 
the dark suggestions of this Templar.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


One thing is certain in onr Northern land, 
Allow that birth, or valour, wealth, or wit, 
Give each precedence to their possessor, 
Envy, that follows on such eminence, 
As comes the lyme-hound on thie roebuck’s trace, 
Shall pull them down each one. 
Sir Davip Linpsay. 


Lropotp, Grand Duke of Austria, was the first 
possessor of that noble country to whom the princely 
rank belonged. He had been raised to the ducal 
sway in the German empire, on account of his near 
relationship to the Emperor, Henry the Stern, and 
held under his government the finest provinces 
which are watered by the Danube. His character 
has been stained in history, on account of one action 
of violence and perfidy, which arose out of these 
very transactions in the Holy Land; and yet the 
shame of having made Richard a prisoner, when 
he returned through his dominions, unattended 
and in disguise, was not one which flowed from 
Leopold’s natural disposition. He was rather a 
weak and a vain, than an ambitious or tyrannical 
prince. His mental powers resembled the qualities 
of his person. He was tall, strong, and handsome 
with a complexion in which red and white was 
strongly contrasted, and had long flowing locks of 
fair hair. But there was an awkwardness in his 
gait, which seemed as if his size was not animated 
by energy sufficient to put in motion such a mass ; 
and in the same manncr, wearing the richest dresses, 
it always seemed as if they became him not. Asa 
prince, he appeared too little familiar with his own 
dignity, and being often at a loss how to assert his 
authority when the occasion demanded it, he fre- 
quently thought himself sete to recover, by acts 
and expressions of ijl-timed violence, the ground 
which might have been easily and gracefully main- 
tained by a little more presence of mind in the 
beginning of the controversy. 

Not only were these deficiencies visible to others, 
but the Archduke himself could not but sometimes 
entertain a painful consciousness that he was not 
altogether fit to maintain and assert the high rank 
which he had acquired ; and to this wa3 joined the 
strong, and sometimes the just suspicion, that others 
esteemed him lightly accordingly. 

When he first joined the Crusade, with a most 
paneely attendance, Leopold had desired much to 
enjoy the friendship and intimacy of Richard, and 
had made such advances towards cultivating his 
regard, as the King of England ought, in policy, to 
have received and answered. But the Archduke, 
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| though not deficient in bravery, was so infimtely 
inferior to Coeur de Lion in that ardour of mind 
which wooed danger as a bride, that the King very 
soon held him in a certain degree of contempt. 
Richard, also, as a Norman Prince, a people with 
whom temperance was habitual, despised the incli- 
nation of the German for the pleasures of the table, 
and particularly his liberal indulgence in the use of 
wine. For these and other personal reasons, the 
King of England very soon looked upon the Aus- 
trian Prince with feelings of contempt, which he 
was at no pains to conceal or modify, and which, 
therefore, were speedily remarked, and returned 
with deep hatred, by the suspicious Leopold. The 
discord between them was fanned by the secret and 
politic arts of Philip of France, one of the most 
sagacious monarchs of the time, who, dreading the 
fiery and overbearing character of Richard, con- 


sidering him as his natural rival, and feeling offended,’ 


moreover, at the dictatorial manner in which he, a 
vassal of France for his continental domains, con- 
ducted himself towards his liege lord, endeavoured 
to strengthen his own party, and weaken that of 
Richard, by uniting the Crusading princes of inferior 
degree, in resistance to what he termed the usurping 
authority of the King of England. Such was the 
state of politics and opinions entertained by the 
Archduke of Austria, when Conrade of Montserrat 
resolved upon employing his jealousy of England 
as the means of dissolving, or loosening at least, the 
league of the Crusaders. 

he time which he chose for his visit was noon, 
and the pretence, to present the Archduke with 
some choice Cyprus wine which had lately fallen 
into his hands, and discuss its comparative merits 
with those of Hungary and of the Rhine. An in- 
timation of his purpose was of course answered by 
a courteous invitation to partake of the Archducal 
meal, and every effort was used to render it fitting 
the splendour*of a sovereign prince. Yet, the re- 
fined taste of the Italian saw more cumbrous pro- 
fusion, than elegance or splendour, in the display 
of provésions under which the board groaned. 

The Germans, though still possessing the martial 
and frank character of their ancestors, who subdued 
the Roman empire, had retained withal no slight 
tinge of their barbarism. The practices and prin- 
ciples of chivalry were not carried to such a nice 
pitch amongst them, as amongst the French and 
English knights, nor were they strict observers of 
the prescribed rules of society, which among those 
nations were supposed to express the height of 
Civilization. Sitting at the table of the Archduke, 
Conrade was at once stunned and amused, with the 
clang of Teutonic sounds assaulting his ears on all 
tides, notwithstanding the solemnity of a princely 
banquet. Their dress seemed equally fantastic to 
him, many of the Austrian nobles retaining their 
jong beards, and almost all of them wearing short 
Jerkins of various colours, cut, and flourished, and 
fringed, in a manner not common in Western 
Europe. 

_ Numbers of dependents, old and young, attended 
m the pavilion, mingled at times in the conversa- 
on, received from their masters the relics of the 
entertainment, and devoured them as they stood 
behind the backs of the company. Jesters, dwarfs, 
and minstrels, were there in unusual numbers, and 
more noisy and intrusive than they were permitted 
to be in better regulated society. As they were 
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allowed to share freely in the wine, which flowed 
round in large quantities, their licensed tumult was 
the more excessive. 

All this while, and in the midst of a clamour and 
confusion, which would better have become a Ger- 
man tavern during a fair, than the tent of a sovereign 
prince, the Archduke was waited upon with a 
minuteness of form and observance, which shewed 
how anxious he was to maintain rigidly the state 
and character to which his elevation had entitled 
him. He was served on the knee, and only by pages 
of noble blood, fed upon plate of silver, and drank 
his Tokay and Rhenish wines from a cup of gold. 
His ducal mantle was splendidly adorned with 
ermine, his coronet might have equalled in value a 
royal crown, and his feet, cased in velvet shoes (the 
length of which, peaks included, might be two feet,) 
rested upon a footstool of solid silver. But it 
served partly to intimate the character of the man, 
that, although desirous to shew attention to the 
Marquis of Montserrat, whom he had courteously 
placed at his right hand, he gave much more of his 
attention to his spruch-sprecher, that is, his man of 
conversation, or sayer of sayings, who stood behind 
the Duke’s right shoulder. 

This personage was well attired, in a coat and 
doublet of black velvet, the last of which was deco- 
rated with various silver and gold coins, stitched 
upon it, in memory of the munificent princes who 
had conferred them, and bearing a short staff, to 
which also bunches of silver coins were attached by 
rings, which he jingled by way of attracting atten- 
tion, when he was about to say any thing which he 
judged worthy of it. This person’s capacity in the 

ousehold of the Archduke, was somewhat betwixt 
that of a minstrel and a counsellor; he was by 
turns a flatterer, 2 poet, and an orator; and those 
who desired to be well with the Duke, generally 
studied to gain the good-will of the spruch-sprecher. 

Lest too much of this officer’s wisdom should 
become tiresome, the Duke’s other shoulder was 
occupied by his hoff-narr, or court jester, called 
Jonas Schwanker, who made almost as much noise 
with his fool’s-cap, bells, and bauble, as did the 
orator, or man of talk, with his jingling baton. 

These two personages threw out grave and comic 
nonsense alternately, while their master, laughing 
or applauding them himself, yet carefully watched 
the countenance of his noble guest, to discern what 
impressions so accomplished a cavalier received 
from this display of Austrian eloquence and wit. 
It is hard to say whether the man of wisdom or the 
man of folly contributed most to the amusement of 
the party, or stood highest in the estimation of their 
princely master; but the sallies of b seemed 
excellently well received. Sometimes t °y became 
rivals for the conversation, and clanged their flap- 
pers in emulation of each other, with a most alarming 
contention; but, in general, they seemed on such 
good terms, and so accustomed to support each 
other’s play, that the spruch- precher often conde- 
scended to follow up the jester’s witticisms with an 
explanation, to render them more obvious to the 
capacity of the audience; so that his wisdom became 
a sort of commentary on the buffoon’s folly. And 
sometimes, in requital, the hof-narr, with a pithy 
jest, wound up the conclusion of the orator’s tedious 

ngue. 

Whatever his real sentiments might be, Conrade 
took especial care that his countenance should ex- 
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press nothing but satisfaction with what he heard, 
and smiled or applauded as zealously, to all appear- 
arith as the Ar eee ee oe e solemn Pied 
0 oT , and the gibbering wit of the 
fool, In fact, he watched carefully until the one or 
other should introduce-some topic, bia to the 
which was up ost iz his min 

ae not long see the King of England was 
brought on the carpet by the jester, who had been 
accustomer to consider Dickon of the Broom (which 
irreverent epithet he substituted for Richard Plan- 
tagenet) as a subject of mirth, acceptable and inex- 
haustible. The orator, indeed, was silent, and it was 
only when applied to by Conrade, that he observed, 
“The genista, or broom-plant, was an emblem of 
humility ; and it would be well when those who 
wore it would remember the warning.” 

The allusion to the illustrious badge of Planta- 
— was thus rendered sufficiently manifest, and 

onas Schwanker observed, that they who humbled 
themselves had been exalted with a vengeance. 

“ Honour unto whom honour is due,” answered 
the Marquis of Montserrat ; “ we have all had some 
part in these marches and battles, and methinks 
other princes might share a little in the renown 
which Richard of England engrosses amongst min- 
strels and minse-singers. Has noone of the Joyeuse 
science here present a song in praise of the royal 
Archduke of Austria, our princely entertainer ?’ 

Three minstrels emulously stepped forward with 
voice and harp. Two were silenced with difficulty 
by the spruch-sprecher, who seemed to act as master 
of the revels, and a hearing was at length procured 
for the peet preferred, who sung, in high German, 
stanzas which may be thus translated : — 

What brave chief shall head the forces, 
Where the red-cross legions gather ? 


Beat of horsemen, best of horses, 
Highest head and fairest ieather. 


Here the orator, jingling his staff, interrupted the 
bard to intimate to the party, what they might not 
have inferred from the description, that their royal 
host was the party indicated, and a full crowned 
let went round to the acclamation — Hoch lebe 
er Herzog Leopold! Another stanza followed. 
Ask not Austria why, midst princes, 
Still her banner rises highest ; 
Ask as well the strong-wing’d eagle, 
Why to Heaven he soars the nighest. 

“ The eagle,” said the expounder of dark sayings, 
is the cognizance of our noble lord the Archduke 
— of his royal Grace, I would say — and the eagle 
flies the highest and nearest to the sun of all the 
aaah creation.” 

“ The lign hath taken a spring above the eagle,” 
said Conralle, earelessly. ii tie 

The Archduke reddened, and fixed his eyes on 
the speaker, while the spruoh-sprecher answered, 
after a minute’s consideration, “ ‘The Lord Marquis 
will pardon me—a lion cannot fly above an eagle, 
because no lion hath got wings.” 

“ Exeept the Lion of Saint Mark,” responded 
the jester. 

“That is the Venetian’s banner,” said the Duke; 
“but assuredly, that amphibious race, half nobles, 
half merchant, wil] not dare to place their rank in 


bang leg with ours 2” 
“ Nay, it was not of the Venetian lion that I 
”” said the Marquis of Montserrat; “ but of 
‘three lions passant of England — formerly, it is 
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said, they were leopards, but now they are becoum 
lions at all points, and must take precedence at 
beast, fish, or fowl, or wa worth the gainstander.” 

“© Mean you seriously, my lord?” said the Aus- 
trian, now considerably flushed with wine ;, “ think 
you that Richard of England asserts any pre-emi- 
nence over the free sovereigna who have been his 
volun allies in this Crusade ?”’ 

“T know not but from.#ircumstances,” answered 
Conrade ; “ yonder hangs his banner alone in the 
midst of our camp, as if he were king and genera- 
lissimo of our whole Christian army.” : 

“ And do you endure this so patiently, and speak 
of it so coldly ?” said the Archdule. 

“ Nay, my lord,” answered Conrade, “ it cannot 
concern the poor Marquis of Monteerrat to contend 
against an injury, patiently submitted to by such 
potent princes as Philip of France and Leopold of 
Austria. What dishonour you are pleased to sub- 
mit to, cannot be a disgrace to me.” 

Leopold closed his fist, and struck on the table 
with violence. 

“J have told Philip of this,” he said ; “I have 
often told him that it was our duty to protect the 
inferior princes against the usurpation of this islander 
— but he answers me ever with cold respects of 
their relations together as suzerain and vassal, and 
that it were impolitic in him to make an open breach 
at this time and period.” 

“The world knows that Philip is wise,” said Con~ 
rade, “and will judge his submission to be policy. 
— Yours, my lord, you can yourself alone account 
for ; but I doubt not you have deep reasons for sub- 
mitting to English domination.” 

“ J submit |” said Leopold, indignantly —“ J,, the 
Archduke of Austria, so important and vital a limb 
of the Holy Roman empire — J submit myself to 
this King of half an island — this grandson of a 
Norman bastard !— No, by Heaven! The camp, 
and all Christendom, shal] see that I. know how to 
right myself, and whether I yield ground one inch 
to the English bandog. — Up, my lieges and merry- 
men, up and folowme! We will—and thot with- 
out losing one instant — place the eagle of Austria, 
where she shall float as high as ever floated the cog- 
nizance of king or kaisar.” : 

With that he started from his seat, and, amidst 
the tumultuous cheering of his guests and followers, 
made for the door of the pavilion, anfl seized his 
own banner, which stood pitched before it. 

“ Nay, my lord,” said Conrade, affectigg to inter- 
fere, © it will blemish your wisdom to make an affray 
in the camp at this hour, and perhaps it is better to 
submit to the usurpation of England a little longer 
than to ¥ 

“ Not an hour —not a moment longer,” vocife- 
rated the Duke; and, with the banner in his hand, 
and followed by his shouting guests and attendants, 
marched hastily to the central mount, from which 
the banner of England floated, and laid his hand 
on the standard-spear, as if to pluck it from the 
ground. 

“My master, my dear master!” said Jonas 
Schwanker, throwing his arms about the Duke — 
“take heed — lions have teeth ad 

“ And eagles have claws,” said the Duke, not re- 
linquisiting his hold on the banner-staff, yet hesita- 
ting to pull it from the ground, 

The speaker of sentences, notwithstanding such 
was his occupation, had nevertheless some intervale 
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ef sound sense. He clashed his staff londly, and 
Leopold, as if by habit, turned hie head towards 
his man of counsel. 

« The eagle is king among the fowls of the air,” 
said the spruch-spreeher, “ as is the lion among the 
beasts of the field — each has his dominion, sepa- 
rated as wide as England and Germany — do thou, 
noble eagle, no dishonour to the princely lion, but let 

r banners remain floattig in peace side by side.” 

Leopold withdrew his hand frum the banner 
spear, and looked round for Conrade of Montserrat, 
but he saw him not; for the Marquis, so soon as 
he saw the mischief afoot, had withdrawn himself 
from the crowd, taking care, in the first place, to 
express before several neutral persons his regret, 
that the Archduke should have chosen the hours 
after dinner to avenge any wrong of which he might 
think he had a right to complain. Not seeing his 

est, to whom he wished more particularly a 
addressed himself, the Archduke said aloud, that, 
having no wish to breed dissention in the army of 
the Cross, he did but vindicate his own privileges 
and right to stand upon an equality with the King 
of England, without desiring, as he might have 
done, to advance his banner, which he derived from 
Emperors, his progenitors, above that of a mere 
descendant of the Counts of Anjou; and, in the 
meantime, he commanded a cask of wine to be 
brought hither and pierced, for regaling the by- 
standers, who, with tuck of drum and sound of 

c, quaffed many a carouse round the Austrian 
standard. 

This disorderly scene was not acted without a 
degree of noise, which alarmed the whole camp. 

he critieal hour had arrived, at which the phy- 
sician, according to the rules of his art, had pre- 
dicted that his royal patient might be awakened 
with safety, and the spunge had been applied for 
that purpose ; and the leech had not made many 
observations er® he assured the Baron of Gilsland 
that the fever had entirely left his sovereign, and 
that such was the happy strength of his constitu- 
tion, it Would not be even necessary, as in most 
cases, to give a second dose of the powerful medi- 
cine. Richard himself seemed to be of the same 
Opinion, for, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, he de- 
manded of De Vaux what present sum of money 
was in the royal coffers. 

The baron could not exactly inform him of the 
amount. 

“It matters not,” said Richard ; “be it greater 
or smaller, bestow it all on this learned leech, who 
hath, I trust, given me back again to the service 
of the Crusade. If it be less than a thousand by- 
zants, let him have jewels to make it up.” 

“J sell not the wisdom with which Allah has 

eendowed me,” answered the Arabian physician ; 
“and be it known to you, great Prince, that the 
divine medicine, of which you have partaken, would 
lose its effects in my unworthy hands, did I ex- 

change its yirtues either for gold or diamonds.” 

“The Physician refuseth a gratuity !” said De 
Vaux to himself. “This is more extraordinary 
than his being an hundred years old.” 

“ Thomas de Vaux,” said Richard, “ thou know- 
est no courage but what belongs to the sword, no 
bounty and virtue but what are used in chivalry — 
I tell thee that this Moor, in his independence, 
aught set an example to them who account them- 
seives the flower of knighthood.” 
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“Tt is reward enough for me,” said the Moet 


folding his arms on his and maintaining as 
atti at once respectful and dignified, “ that so 


great » King as the Meiech Ric! should thus speak 
of his servant. — But .ow, let me pray you again 
to com yourself on you. couch ; for though 1 
think there needs no farther repetition of the divine 
draught, yet injury might ensue from ay too early 
exertion, ere your strength be entirely restored.” 

‘“‘ ¥ must obey thee, Hakim,” said the King; “ yet 
believe me, my besom feels so free from the wasting 
fire, which for so many days hath scorched it, that 
I care not how soon I expose it to a brave man’s 
lance. — But hark! what mean these shouts, and 
that distant music, in the camp? Go, Thomas de 
Vaux, and make inquiry.” 

“Tt is the Archduke Leopold,” said De Vaux, 
returning after a minute’s absence, “ who makes 
with his pot-companions some procession through 
the eamp.” 

“The drunken fool !” exclaimed King Richard, 
“can he not keep his brutal inebriety within the 
veil of his pavilion, that he must needs shew his 
shame to all Christendom {!— What say you, Sir 
Marquis ?’”’ he added, addressing himeelf to Conrade 
of Montserrat, who at that moment entered the 
tent. 

“Thus much, honoured Prinee,’? answered the 
Marquis, “that I delight to see your Majesty so 
well, and so far recovered; and that is a long speech 
for any one to make who hag partaken ef the Dake 
of Austria’s hospitality.” 

“ What! you have been diming with the Teutonie 
wine-skin,” said the monareh ; “and what frolie 
has he found out to canse all this disturbance ! 
Truly, Sir Conrade, I have stili held you so good a 
reveller, that 1 wonder at your quitting the game.” 

De Vaux, who had got a little behind the King, 
now exerted himself, by look and sign, to make tte 
Marquis understand that he should say uething to 
Richard of what was passing without. But Con- 
rade understood not, or heeded not, the prohibition. 

“ What the Archduke does,” he said, ® is of little 
consequence to any one, least of all to himself, 
since tie probably knows not what he acting — 
yet, to say truth, it is a gamabol I should not like to 
share in, since he is pulling down the banner of 
England from Saint George’s Mount in the centre 
of the camp yonder, and displaying his own in ita 
stead.” 

“ Wuat say’st thou ?” said the King, in a tone 
which might have waked the dead. 

“ Nay,” said the Marquis, “let i¢ not chafe your 
Highness, that a fool should act according to hie 
folly sg 

“¢ Speak not to me,” said Richard, springing from 
his couch, and casting on his clothes with a despatch 
which seemed marvellous—* speak not to me, Lord 
Marquis !|—De Multon, I command thee speak not 
a word to me—he that breathes but a syllable, is 
no friend to Richard Plantagenet. — Hakim, be 
silent, 1 charge thee !” ; 

All this while the King was hastily clothing him- 
self, and, with the last word, snatched his aword 
from the pillar of the tent, and without any other 
weapon, or calling any attendance, he rastied out 
of the tent. Conrade holding up his hands, as if in 
astonishment, seemed willing to enter inte conver- 
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J Richard was thus catied by the Fastern nations 
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sation with De Vaux, but Sir Thomas pushed rudely 
past him, and calling to one of the royal equerries, 
said hastily,—“ Fly to Lord Salisbury’s quarters, 
and let him get his men together, and follow me in- 
stantly to Saint George’s Mount. Tell him the 
King’s fever has left his blood, and settled in his 
brain.” ‘ 

Imperfectly heard, and still more imperfectly 
comprehended, by the startled attendant whom De 





"| Vaux addressed thus hastily, the equerry and his 
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fellow-servants of the royal chamber rushed hastily 
into the tents of the neighbouring nobility, and 
quickly spread an alarm, as general as the cause 
seemed vague, through the whole British forces. 
The English soldiers, waked in alarm from that 
noon-day rest which the heat of the climate had 
taught them to enjoy as a luxury, hastily asked each 
other the cause of the tumult, and, without waiting 
an answer, supplied by the force of their own fancy, 
the want of information. Some said the Saracens 
were in the camp, some that the King’s life was 
attempted, some that he had died of the fever the 
preceding night, many that he was assassinated by 
the Duke of Austria. The nobles and officers, at an 
equal loss with the common men to ascertain the 
real cause of the disorder, laboured only to get their 
followers under arms and under authority, lest their 
rashness should occasion some great misfortune to 
the Crusading army. The English trumpets sounded 
loud, shrill, and continuously. The alarm-cry of 
** Bows and bills—bows and bills !” was heard from 
quarter to quarter, again and again shouted, and 
again and again answered by the presence of the 
ready warriors, and their national invocation, “ Saint 
George for Merry England !” 

The alarm went through the nearest quarter of 
the camp, and men of all the various nations as- 
gembled, where, perhaps, every people in Christen- 
dom had their representatives, flew to arms, and 
drew together under circumstances of general con- 
fusion, of which they knew neither the cause nor 
the object. It was, however, lucky, amid a scene 
so threatening, that the Earl af Salisbury, while 
he hurried after De Vaux’s summons, with a few 
only of the readiest English men-at-arms, directed 
the rest of the English host to be drawn up and 
kept under arms, to advance to Richard’s succour 
if necessity should require, but in fit array, and 
under due command, and not with the tumultuary 
haste which their own alarm, and zeal for the King’s 
safety, might have dictated. 

Tn the meanwhile, without regarding for one in- 
stant the shouts, the cries, the tumult, which began 
to thicken around him, Richard, with his dress in 
the last disorder, and his sheathed blade under his 
arm, pursued his way with the utmost speed, fol- 
jowed only by De Vaux, and one or two household 
servants, to Saint George’s Mount. 

He outsped even the alarm which his impetuosity 
only had excited, and passed the quarter of his 
own gallant troops of Normandy, Poitou, Gascony, 
and Anjou, before the disturbance had reached 
them, although the noise accompanying the German 
revel had induced many of the soldiery to get on 
foot to listen. The handful of Scots were also 
quartered in_the vicinity, nor had they been dis- 
{urbed by the uproar. But the King’s person, and 
his haste, were both remarked by the Knight of the 
Leopard, who, aware that danger must be afoot, 
and hastening to share in it, snatched his shield 
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and sword, and united himself to De Vaux, whe 
with some difficulty kept with his impatient and 
fiery master. De Vaux answered a look of curio- 
sity, which the Scottish knight directed towards 
him, with a shrug of his broad shoulders, and they 
continued, side by side, to pursue Richard’s steps. 

The King was soon at the foot of Saint George’s 
Mount, the sides as well as platform of which were 
now surrounded and crowded, partly by those be- 
longing to the Duke of Austria’s retinue, who were 
celebrating, with shouts of jubilee, the act which 
they considered as an assertion of national honour; 
partly by bystanders of different nations, whom dis- 
like to the English, or mere curiosity, had assembled 
together, to witness the end of these extraordinary 
proceedings. Through this disorderly troop Richard 
burst his way, like a goodly ship under full sail, 
which cleaves her forcible passage through the roll- 
ing billows, and heeds not that they unite after her 
passage, and roar upon her stern. 

The summit of the eminence was a small level 
space, on which were pitched the rival banners, 
surrounded still by the Archduke’s friends and 
retinue. In the midst of the circle was Leopold him- 
self, still contemplating with self-satisfaction the 
deed he had done, and still listening to the shouts 
of applause which his partisans bestowed with no 
sparing breath. While he was in this state of self- 
gratulation, Richard burst into the circle, attended, 
indeed, only by two men, but in his own headlong 
energies an irresistible host. 

‘Who has dared,” he said, laying his hands upon 
the Austrian standard, and speaking in a voice like 
the sound which precedes an earthquake; “who 
has dared to place this paltry rag beside the banner 
of England ?” 

The Archduke wanted not personal courage, and 
it was impossible he could hear this question with- 
out reply. Yet, so much was he troubled and sur- 
prised by the unexpected arrival of Richard, and 
affected by the general awe inspired by his ardent 
and unyielding character, that the demand was 
twice repeated, in a tone which seemede-to chal- 
lenge heaven and earth, ere the Archduke replied 
with such firmness as he could command, “ It was 
I, Leopold of Austria.” 

“Then shall Leopold of Austria,” replied Rich- 
ard, “presently see the rate at which his banner 
and his pretensions are held by Richard of Eng- 
land.” 

So saying, he pulled up the standardepear, splin- 
tered it to pieces, threw the banner itself on the 
ground, and placed his foot upon it. | 

“ Thus,” said he, “I trample on the banner of 
Austria — Ig there a knight among your Teutonic 
chivalry, dare impeach my deed ?” 

There was a momentary silence ; but there are 
no braver men than the Germans. 

“J,” and “J,” and “I,” was heard from several 
knights of the Duke’s followers ; and he himsclf 
added his voice to those which aecepted the King of 
England’s defiance. 

“ Why do we dally thus ?” said the Earl Wallen- 
rode, a gigantic warrior from the frontiers of Hun- 

ary : “ Brethren, and noble gentlemen, thie man s 
oot is on the honour of your country — Let us 
rescue it from violation, and down with the pride 
of England {” 

So saying, he drew his sword, and struck at the 
King a blow which might have proved fatal, had 
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not the Scot mt@cepted and caught it upon his 
ghiela. 

«1 have sworn,” said King Richard—and his 
voice was heard above all the tumult, which now 
waxed wild and loud — “ never to strike one whose 
shoulder bears the cross; therefore live, Wallen- 
rode— but live to remember Richard of England.” 

As he spoke, he grasped the tall Hungarian round 
the waist, and, unmatched in wrestling, as in other 
military exercises, hurled him backwards with such 
violence that the mass flew as if discharged from 
a military engine, not only through the ring of 
spectators who witnessed the extraordinary scene, 
but over the edge of the mount itself, down the 
steep side of which Wallenrode rolled headlong, 
until, pitching at length upon his shoulder, he dis- 
located the bone, and lay like onedead. This almost 
supernatural display of strength did not encourage 
either the Duke or any of his followers, to renew a 
personal contest so inauspiciously commenced. 
Lhose who stood farthest back did, indeed, clash 
their swords, and cry out, “Cut the island mastiff 
to pieces !”” but those who were nearer, veiled, per- 
haps, their personal fears under an affected regard 
for order, and cried, for the most part, “ Peace ! 
peace !| the peace of the Cross — the peace of Holy 
Church, and our Father the Pope !” 

These various cries of the assailants, contradict- 
ing each other, shewed their irresolution ; while 
Richard, his foot still on the archducal banner, 
glared round him, with an eye that seemed to seek 
an enemy, and from which the angry nobles shrunk 
appalled, as from the threatened grasp of a lion. 
De Vaux and the Knight of the Leopard kept their 
places beside him ; and though the swords which 
they held were still sheathed, it was plain that they 
were prompt to protect Richard’s person to the 
very last, and their size and remarkable strength 
plainly sheweq the defence would be a desperate 
one. 

Salisbury and his attendants were also now draw- 
ing neay, with hills and partisans brandished, and 
bows already bended. 

At this moment, King Philip of France, attended 
1 one or two of his nobles, came on the platform 
15 inquire the cause of the disturbance, and made 
gestures of surprise at finding the King of England 
raised from his sick-bed, and confronting their com- 
mon ally the Duke of Austria, in such a menacing 
and insulting posture. Richard himself blushed at 
being discSvered by Philip, whose sagacity he re- 
bpected as much as he disliked his person, in an 
attitude neither becoming his character as a mo- 
narch, nor as a Crusader; and it was observed that 
he withdrew his foot, as if accidentally, from the 
dishonoured banner, and exchanged his look of 
violent emotion for one of affected composure and 
indiflerence. Leopold also struggled to attain some 
degree of calmness, mortified as he was by having 
been seen by Philip in the act of passively sub- 
mitting to the insults of the fiery King of England. 

Possessed of many of those royal qualities for 
which he was termed by his subjects the August, 
Philip might be termed the Ulysses, as Richard 
Was indisputably the Achilles, of the Crusade. The 

ing of France was sagacious, wise, deliberate in 
council, steady and calm in action, seeing clearly, 
and steadily pursuing, the measures most for the 
interest of his kingdom — dignified and royal in 
his deportment, brave in person, but a politician 
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rather than a warrior. ‘he Crusade would have 
been no choice of his own, but the spirit was con- 
tagious, and the expedition was enforced upon him 
by the church, and by the unanimous wish of hir 
nobility. In auy other situation, or in a milder age, 
his character might have stood higher than that of 
the adventurous Coeur de Lion. But in the Cru- 
sade, itself an undertaking wholly irrational, sound 
reason was the quality, of all others, least estimated, 
and the chivalric valour which both the age and 
the enterprise demanded, was considered as debased, 
if mingled with the least touch of discretion. So 
that the merit of Philip, compared with that of his 
haughty rival, shewed like the clear but minute 
flame of a lamp, placed near the glare of a huge 
blazing torch, which, not possessing half the utility, 
makes ten times more impression of the eye. Philip 
felt his inferiority in public opinion, with the pain 
natural to a high-spirited prince ; and it cannot be 
wondered at if he took such opportunities as offered, 
for placing his own character in more advantageous 
contrast with that of hisrival. The present seemed 
one of those occasions, in which prudence and calm- 
ness might reasonably expect to triumph over ob- 
stinacy and impetuous violence. 

“ What means this unseemly broil betwixt the 
sworn brethren of the Cross — the royal Majesty 
of England and the princely Duke Leopold? How 
is it possible that those who are the chiefs and 
pillars of this holy expedition es 

“ A truce with thy remonstrance, France,” said 
Richard, enraged inwardly at finding himself placed 
on a sort of equality with Leopold, yet not knowing 
how to resent it, — “ this duke, or prince, or pillar, 
if you will, hath been insolent, and I have chastised 
him — that is all. Here isa coil, forsooth, because 
of spurning a hound !” 

“ Majesty of France,” said the Duke, “I appeal 
to you and every sovereign prince against the foul 
indignity which I have sustained. This King of 
England hath pulled down my banner — torn and 
trampled on it.” 

“ Because he had the audacity to plant it beside 
mine,” said Richard. 

“ My rank as thine equal entitled me,” replied 
the Duke, imboldened by the presence of Philip. 

“ Assert such equality for thy person,” said 
King Richard, “and, by Saint George, 1 will treat 
thy person as I did thy broidered kerchief there, 
fit but for the meanest use to which kerchief may 
be put.” 

“Nay, but patience, brother of England,” said 
Philip, “ and I will presently shew Austria that he 
is wrong in this matter.— Do not think, noble 
Duke,” he continued, “that, in permitting the 
standard of England to occupy the highest point in 
our camp, we, the independent sovereigns of the 
Crusade, acknowledge any inferiority to the royal 
Richard. It were inconsistent to think so; since 
even the oriflamme itself— the great banner of 
France, to which the royal Richard himself, in re- 
spect of his French possessions, is but a vassal — 
holds for the present an inferior place to the Lions 
of England. But as sworn brethren of the Cross, 
military pilgrims, who, laying aside the pomp and 
pride of this world, are hewing with our swords the 
way to the Holy Sepulchre, 1 myself, and the other 
princes, have renounced to King Richard, from re- 
spect to his high renown and great feats of arms, 
that precedence, which elsewhere, and upon other 
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motives, would not have veen yielded. I am satis- | 

fied, that when your royal grace of Austria shall , 
have considered this, you will express sorrow for 
having placed your banner on this spot, and that 
the royal Majesty of England will then give satis- 
faction for the insult he has offered.” 

The spruch-sprecher and the jester had both re- 
tired to a safe distance when matters seemed coming 
to blows, but returned when words, their own com- 
modity, seemed again about to become the order of 
the day. 

The man of proverbs was 90 delighted with Philip’s 
pelitic speech, that he clashed his baton at the con- 
clusion, by way of emphasis, and forgot the pre- 
sence in which he was, so far as to say aloud, that 
te himself had never said a wiser thing in his 

8, ; 

“Tt may be so,” whispered Jonas Schwanker, 
“© but we shall be whipt if you speak so loud.” 

The Duke answered sullenly, that he would re- 
fer his quarrel to the General Council of the Crusade 
e~® motion which Philip highly applauded, as 

ified to take away a scandal most harmful to 
istendom. 

Richard, retaining the same careless attitude, 
listened to Philip until his oratory seemed cx- | 
hausted, and then said aloud, “ I am drowsy — this | 
fever hangs about me still, Brother of France, 
thou art acquainted with my humour, and that | | 
have at all times but few words to spare — know, | 
therefore, at once, I will submit a matter touching | 
the honour of England neither to Prince, Pope, nor 
Council. Here stands my banner — whatsoever 

nnon shall be reared within three butts’ length of 
t—ay, were it the oriflamme, of which you were, 
I think, but now speaking, shall be treated as that 
dishonoured rag ; nor will I yield other satisfaction 
than that which these poor limbs can render in 
the lista to any bold challenge — ay, were it against | 
five champions instead of one.” 

“ Now,” said the jester, whispering his compa- 
nion, “ that is as complete a piece of folly, as if I 
myself had said it — but yet, I think, there may be 
in this matter a greater fool than Richard yet.” 

“ And who may that be?” ashed the man of 
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‘ Philip,” said the jester, “or our own Royal 
Duke, should either accept the challenge — But oh, 
most sage spruch-sprecher, what excellent kings 
would thou and I have made, since those on whose 
heads these crowns have fallen, can play the pro- 
verb-monger and the fool as completely as our- 
selves |” 

While these worthies plied their offices apart, 
Philip answered calmly to the almost injurious de- 
fiance of Richard, — “ I came not hither to awaken 
fresh quarrels, contrary to the oath we have sworn, 
and the holy cause in which we have engaged. 1 
part from ph eagpterad of England as brothers should 

t, and the only strife between the Lions of 

gland and the Lilies of France shall be, which 
shall be carried deepest into the ranks of the in- 
fidels,”” 

“Tt isa in, my royal brother,” said Rich- 
ard, stretching out his hand with all the frankness 
which belonged to his rash but generous disposition ; 
“and soon may we have the opportunity to try this 

and fraternal wager |’ 

* Let this noble Duke also partake in the friend- 
thip of this happy moment,” said Philip; and the 
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Duke approached half-sallen!y, Mill-wiliing to enter 
into some accommodation. 

“T think not of fools, nor of their folly,” said 
Richard, careleasly ; and the Archduke, turning his 
back on him, withdrew from the ground. 

Richard looked after him as he retired. 

“ There is a sort of glow-worm courage,” he said, 
“ that shews only by night. I must not leave this 
banner unguarded in darkness— by daylight the 
look of the Lions will alone defend it. Here, Thomas 
of Gilsland, I give thee the charge of the standard 
— watch over the honour of England.” 

“ Jier safety is yet more dear to me,” said De 
Vaux, “and the life of Richard is the safety of 
Eaogland —i must have your Highness back to 
your tent, and that without farther tarriance.” 

“Thou art a rough and peremptory nurse, De 
Vaux,” said the King, smiling ; and then added, 
addressing Sir Kenneth, “ Valiant Scot, I owe thee 
a boon, and I will payit richly. There stands the 
banner of England! Watch it as a novice does 
his armour on the night before he is dubbed — Stir 
not from it three spears’ length, and defend it with 
thy body against injury or insult — Sound thy bugle, 
if thou art assailed by more than three at once. 
Dost thou undertake the charge ?”’ 

“ Willingly,” said Kenneth ; “and will discharge 
it upon penalty of my head. I will but arm me 
and return hither instantly.” 

The Kings of France and England then took 
formal leave of each other, hiding, under an appear- 
anee of courtesy, the grounds of complaint which 
either had against the other,— Richard against 
Philip, for what he deemed an officious interterence 
betwixt him and Austria, and Philip against Coeur 
de Lion, for the disrespectful manner in which his 
mediation had been received. Those whom this 
disturbance had assembled, now drew off in diffe 
rent directions, leaving the contested mount in the 
same solitude which had subsisted till interrupted 
by the Austrian bravado, Men judged of the events 
of the day according to their partialities ; agd while 
the English charged the Austrian with having 
afforded the first ground of quarrel, those of other 
nations concurred in casting the greatcr blame upon 
the insular haughtiness and assuming character ot 
Richard. 

“ Thou seest,” said the Marquis of Montserrat to 
the Grand Master of the Templars, “ that subtle 
courses are more effective than violence. I have 
unloosed the bonds which held together this bunch 
of sceptres and lances — thou wilt see them shortly 
fall asunder.” 

“T would have called thy plan a good one,” said 
the Templar, “ had there been but one man of 
courage among yonder cold-blooded Austrians, to 
sever the bonds of which you speak, with his sword. 
A knot that is unloosed may again be fastened, but 
not so the cord which has been cut to pieces.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


'Tis woman that seduces al) mankind. 
Gay. 


mn the days of chivalry, a srs Noe post, or 
a perilous adventure, was a reward frequently as- 
signed to military bravery as a compensation for 
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its former trials — just aa, in aseending a precipice, 
the surmounting one crag only Jifts the climber to 
ints yet more dangerous. 

It was midnight, and the moon rode clear and 
high in heaven, when Kenneth of Scotland stood 
upon his watch on Saint George’s Mount, beside the 
banner of England, a solitary sentinel, to protect 
the emblem of that nation against the insults which 
might be meditated améng the thousands whom 
Richard’s pride had made his enemies. High 
thoughts rolled, one after another, upon the mind 
of the warrior. It seemed to him as if he had 
gained some favour in the eyes of the chivalrous 
monarch, who till now had not seemed to distinguish 
him among the crowds of brave men whom his 
renown had assembled under his hanner, and Sir 
Kenneth little recked that the display of royal re- 
gard consisted in placing him upon a post so peri- 
lous. The devotion of his ambitious and high- 
placed affection, inflamed his military enthusiasm. 

Hopeless as that attachment was, in almost any 
conceivable circumstances, those which had lately 
occurred had, in some degree, diminished the dis- 
tance between Edith and himself. He upon whom 
Richard had conferred the distinction of guarding 
his banner, was no longer an adventurer of slight 
note, but placed within the regard of a princess, 
although he was as far as ever from her level. An 
unknown and obscure fate could not now be his. 
If he was surprised and slain on the post which 
had been assigned him, his death — and he resolved 
it should be glorious — must deserve the pruises, as 
‘well as call down the vengeance, of Coeur de Lion, 
and be followed by the regrets, and even the tears, 
of the high-born beauties of the English Court. 
He had now no longer reason to fear that he should 
die as a fool dieth. 

Sir Kenneth had full leisure to enjoy these and 
similar high-souled thoughts, fostered by that wild 
spirit of chivalry, which, amid its most extrava- 
gant and fantastic flights, was still pure from all 
selfish alloy — generous, devoted, and perhaps only 
thus ff censurable, that it proposed objects and 
courses of action inconsistent with the frailties and 
imperfections of man. All nature around him slept 
tn calm moonshine, or in deep shadow. The long 
rows of tents and pavilions, glimmering or dark- 
ening as they lay in the moonlight or in the shade, 
were still and silent as the streets of a deserted city. 
Beside the banner-staff lay the large stag-hound 
already nftntioned, the sole companion of Kenneth’s 
watch, on whose vigilance he trusted for early warn- 
ing of the approach of any hostile footstep. The 
noble animal seemed to understand the purpose of 
their watch, for he looked from time to time at the 
rieh folds of the heavy pennon, and, when the cry 
of the sentinels came froin the distant lines and 
defences of the camp, he answered them with one 
deep and reiterated bark, as if to affirm that he too 
waa Vigilant in his duty. From time to time, also, 
he lowered his lofty head, and wagged his tail, as 
his master passed and repassed him in the short 
turns which he took upon his post; or, when the 





knight stoed silent and abstracted leaning on his 


lance, and looking up towards heaven, his faithful 


_ attendant ventured sometimes, in ‘the phrase of 
| emer. “to disturb his thoughts,” and awaken 


om his reverie, by thrusting his large rough 
snout into the knight's gauntleted hand, to solicit 
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Thus passed two hours of the knight’s watch 
without any thing remarkable occurring. At length, 
and upon a sudden, the gallant stag-hound hayed 
furiously, and seemed about to dash forward where 
the shadow lay the darkest, yet waited, as if in the 
slips, till he should know the pleasure of his master. 

“Who goes there?” said Sir Kenneth, awara 
that there was something creeping forward on the 
shadowy side of the mount. 

“ In the name of Merlin and Maugis,” answered 
a hoarse disagreeable voice, “ tie up your four-footed 
demon there, or I come not at you.” 

“And who art thou, that would approach my 
post ?”’ said Sir Kenneth, boven. Fora eyes as keenly 
as he could on eome object which he could just 
observe at the bottom of the ascent, without being 
able to distinguish its form. “ Beware —I am here 


for death and life.” 

“Take up thy sos esa ies Sathanas,” said the 
voice, “ or [ will conjure him with a bolt from my 
arblast.” 

At the same time was heard the sound of a spring 
or check, as when a crossbow is bent. 

“ Unbend thy arblast, and come into the moon- 
light,” said the Scot, “or, by Saint Andrew, I will 
pin thee to the earth, be what or whom thou wilt !” 

As he spoke, he poised his long lance by the 
middle, and, fixing his eye upon the object which 
seemed to move, he brandished the weapon, as if 
meditating to cast it from his hand—a use of the 
weapon sometimes, though rarely, resorted to, when 
a missile was necessary. But Sir Kenneth was 
ashamed of his purpose, and grounded his weapon, 
whon there stepped from the shadow into the 
moonlight, like an actor entering upon the stage, 
a stunted decrepit creature, whom, by his fantastic 
dress and deformity, he recognized, even at some 
distance, for the male of the two dwarfs whom he 
had seen at the chapel at Engaddi. Recollecting, 
at the same moment, the other, and far different, 
visions of that extraordinary night, he gave his 
dog a signal, which he instantly understood, and, 
returning to the standard, laid himself down beside 
it with a stifled growl. 

The little distorted miniature of humanity, as- 
sured of his safety from an enemy so formidable, 
came panting up the ascent, which the shortness of 
his legs rendered laborious, and, when he arrived 
on the platform on the top, shifted to his left hand 
the li¢tle crossbow, which was just such a toy as 
children at that period were permitted to shoot 
small birds with, and, assuming an attitude of great 
dignity, gracefully extended his right hand to Sir 
Kenneth, in an attitude as if he expected he would 
salute it. But such a result not following, be de 
manded in a sharp and angry tone of voice, “ Sol 
dier, wherefore renderest thou not to Nectabunus 
the homage due to his dignity 1— Or, is it possible 
that thou canst have forgotten him ?” ; 

“ Great Nectabanus,” answered the knight, wil- 
ling to soothe the creature’s humour, “ that were 
difficult for any one who hes ever looked upon thee. 
Pardon me, however, that, being a soldier upon my 
post, with my lance in my hand, I may not give 
to .one of thy puissance the advantage of coming 
within my , or of mastering my ; 
Suffice it, that I-reverence thy dignity, and submit 
myself to thee as humbly as a. man-at-arms in my 
place may.” 

‘‘ It shall suffice,” said Nectabanus, “ go that you 
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sresently attend me to the presence | tly atteud me to the presence of those who | — but that those who 
lave sent me hither to summon you.” 
“ Great sir,” replied the knight, “ neither in this 
‘an I gratify ‘thee, for my orders are to abide by 
this banner till daybreak — so i pray you to hold 
ne excused in that matter also.” 

So saying, he resumed his walk upon the plat- 
form ; but the dwarf did not suffer him so easily to 
escape from his importunity. 

ook you,” he said, placing himself before Sir 
Kenneth, so as to interrupt his way, “ either obey 
me, Sir Knight, as in duty bound, or I will lay the 
command upon thee, in the name of one whose 
beauty could call down the genii from their sphere, 
and whose grandeur could command the immortal 
race when they had descended.” 

A wild and improbable conjecture arose in the 
lnight’s mind, but he repelled it. It was impossi- 
hle, he thought, that the lady of his Jove should 
have sent him such a message by such a messen- 
ger—yet his voice trembled as he said, “ Go to, 
Nectabanus. ‘Tell me at once, and as a true man, 
whether this sublime lady, of whom thou speakest, 
he other than the houri with whose assistance ] 
beheld thee sweeping the chapel at Engaddi ?” 

“ How ! presumptuous knight,” replied the dwarf, 
‘* think’st thou the mistress of our own royal affec- 
tions, the sharer of our greatness, and the partner 
ef our comeliness, would demean herself by laying 
charge on such a vassal as thou! No, highly as 
thou art honoured, thou hast not yet deserved the 
notice of Queen "Guencvra, the lovely bride of 
Arthur, from whose high seat even princes seem 
but pigmies. But look thou here, and as thou 
knowest or disownest this token, so obey or refuse 
her commands, who hath deigned to impose them 
on thee.” 

So saying, he placed in the knight’s hands a ruby 
ring, which, even in the moonlight, he had no diffi- 
culty to recognize as that which usually graced the 
finger of the high-born lady to whose service he 
had devoted himself, Could he have doubted the 
truth of the tohen, he would have been convinced 
by the small knot of carnation-coloured ribbon, 
which was fastened to the ring. This was his lady’s 
favourite colour, and more than once had he him- 
self, assuming it for that of his own liveries, caused 
the carnation to tr iumph over all other hues in the 
lists and in the battle. 

Sir Kenneth was struck nearly mute, byseeing 
such a token in such hands. 

“In the name of all that is sacred, from whom 
didst thou receive this witness ?” said the knight ; 
“bring, if thou canst, thy wavering understanding 
to a right settlement for a minute or two, and tell 
me the person by whom thou art sent, and the real 
purpose of thy message— and take heed what thou 
gay’st, for this is no subject for buffoonery.” 

“Fond and foolish knight,” said the dwarf, 
“ wouldst thou know more of this matter, than that 
thou art honoured with commands from 4 prineess, 
delivered to thee by a king t—We list not to parley 
‘ with thee farther than to command thee, in the 
name, and by the power of that ring, to follow us 
to her who is the owner of thering. Every minute 
that thou tarriest is a crime against thy allegiance.” 

“Good Nectabanus — bethink thyself,” said the | 
knight, —“Can my 





— but that my honour depends on my guarding this 
banner till daybreak — and can it be her wish that 
I should leave it even to pay homage to her }— It 
is impossible — the princess is pleased to be merry 
with her servant, in sending him such a message ; 
and I must think 80 the rather that she hath chosen 
such a messenger.” 

“Oh, keep your belief,” said Nectabanus, turning 
round as if to leave the platform; “it is little to me 
whether you be traitor or true man to this royal 
lady — so fare thee well.” 

“ Stay, stay — I entreat you stay,” said Sir Ken- 
neth ; “answer me but one question — Is the lady 
who sent thee near to this place ~” 

« What signifies it?” said the dwarf; “ ought 
fidelity to reckon furlongs, or miles, or leagues — 
like the poor courier, who is paid for his labour by 
the distance which he traverses? Nevertheless, 
thou soul of suspicion, I tell thee, the fair owner of 
the ring, now sent to so unworthy a vassal, in whom 
there is neither truth nor courage, is not more dis- 
tant from this place, than this arblast can send a 
bolt.” 

The knight gazed again on the ring, as if to ascer- 
tain that there was no possible falsehood in the 
token. — “ Tell me,” he said to the dwarf, “is my 
presence required for any length of time ” 

“Time !” answered Nectabanus, in his flighty 
manner ; “what call you time? I see it not—I 
fel it not — it is but a shadowy name — a succes- 
sion of breathings measurcd forth by night by the 
clank of a bell, by day by a shadow crossing along a 
dial-stone. Know’st thou not a true knight’s time 
should only be rechoned by the deeds that he per- 
forms in behalf of God and his lady *” 

“The words of truth, though in the mouth of 
folly,” said the knight. é And doth my lady really 
summon me to some dced of action, in her name 
and for her sake ?— and may it not be postponed 
for even the few hours till day-break*?” 

“‘ She requires thy presence instantly,” said the 
dwarf, “and without the loss of so much time as 
would be told by ten grains of the sand4lass — 
Ilearken, thou cold-blooded and suspicious hnight, 
these are her very words — ‘ Tell him, that the hand 
which dropped roses can bestow laurels,” ‘ 

This allusion to their meeting in the chapel of 
Engaddi, sent a thousand recollections through Sir 
Kenneth’s brain, and convinced him that the mes- 
sage delivered by the dwarf was genuine. ‘The 
rose-buds, withered as they were, were still trea- 
sured under his cuirass, and nearest to his heart. 
He paused, and could not resolve to forego an op- 
portunity — the only one which might ever offer, 
to gain grace in her eyes, whom he had installed 
as sovereign of his affections. The dwarf, in the 
meantime, augmented his confusion by insisting 
either that he must return the ring, or instantly 
attend him. 

“ Hold, hold, yet a moment hold,” said the 
knight, and proceeded to mutter to himself —“ Am 
I either the subject or slave of King Richard, more 
than as a free knight sworn to the service of the 
Crusade? And whom have I come hither to 
honour with lance and sword? Our holy cause 
and my transcendent lady *” 

“The ring, the ring !” exclaimed the dwarf, 
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lady know w here and upon impatiently ; “false and slothful knight, return the 


what duty I am this night engaged !—Is she aware | ring, which thou art unworthy to touch or to look 
that my life— Pshaw, why should I speak of life , upon.” 
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« A moment, a moment, good Nectabanus,” said 
ir Kenneth ; “disturb not my thoughts. — What 

the Saracens were just now to attack our lines } 
hould I stay here like a sworn vassal of England, 
atching that her king’s pride suffered no humilia- 
on; or should I speed to the breach, and fight for 
ie Cross 1— To the breach, assuredly ; and next 
» the cause of God, come the commands of my 
ege lady. — And, yet, Cour de Lion’s behest — 
1) own promise !—~ Nectabanus, I conjure thee 
nce more to say, are you tu conduct me far from 
rence 1? 

« But to yonder pavilion ; and since you must 
reeds know,” replied Nectabanus, “the moon is 
slimmering on the gilded ball which crowns its 
roof, and which is worth a king’s ransom.” 

“ JT can return in an instant,” said the knight, 
shutting his eyes desperately to all farther conse- 
quences. I can hear from thence the bay of my 
dog, if any one approaches the standard — I will 
throw myself at my lady’s feet, and pray her leave 
o return to conclude my watch, — Here, Roswal,”’ 
(calling his hound, and throwing down his mantle 
by the side of the standard-spear,) “watch thou 
here, and let no one approach.” 

The majestic dog looked in his master’s face, as 
if to be sure that he understood his charge, then sat 
down beside the mantle, with ears erect and head 
~aised, like a sentinel, understanding perfectly the 
purpose for which he was stationed there.” 

“ Come now, good Nectabanus,” said the knight, 
“let ushasten to obey the commands thou hast 
brought.” 

“ Haste he that will,” said the dwarf, sullenly ; 
© thou hast not been in haste to obey my aocaouen 
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| oy creeping under it. The Laight n nesitatea — 


there seemed an indecorum in thus privately intro- 
ducing himself into a pavilion, pitched, deubtless, 
for the accommodation of noble ladies, but he re- 
called to remembrance the assured tokens which 
the dwarf had exhibited, and concluded that it was 
not for him to dispute his lady’s pleasure. 

He stoopt accordingly, crept beneath the canvass 
enclosure of the tent, and heard the dwarf whisper 
from without, — “ Remain there until I call thee.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


You talk of Gaiety and Innocence ! 
The moment when the fatal fruit was eaten, 
They parted ne’er to meet again: and Malice 
Ifas ever since heen playmate to light Gaicty, 
From the first mement when the smiling in fant 
Destroys the flower or butterfly le toys with, 
To the last chuckle of the dying miser, 
Who on his deathbed laughs his last to hear 
His wealthy neighbour has become a bankrupt 

Old Play 


Srr Kennetu was left for some minutes alone, 
and in darkness. Here was another interruption, 
which must prolong his absonce from his post, and 
he began almost to repent the facility with which 
lie had been induced to quit it. But to return 
without seeing the Lady Edith, was now not to be 
thought of. He had committed a breach of mili- 
tary discipline, and was determined at least to 
prove the reality of the seductive expectations which 
had tempted him to do so. Meanwhile, his situa- 
tion was unpleasant. There was no light to shew 


nor can I walk fast enough .to follow your long | him into what sort of apartment he had been led 


btrides — you do not walk like a man, but bound 
like an ostrich in the desert.” 

There were but two ways of conqucring the 
obstinacy of Nectabanus, who, as he spoke, dimi- 
nished his walk into a snail pace. For bribes Sir 
Kenneth had no means — for soothing no time ; 50 
in his inspatience he snatched the dwarf up from 
the ground, and bearing him along, notwithstanding 
his entreaties and his fear, reached nearly to the 
pawilion pointed out as that of the Queen. In ap- 
proaching it, however, the Scot observed there was 
a small guard of soldiers sitting on the ground, who 
had been concealed from him by the intervening 
teuts, Wondering that the clash of his own armour 
had not yetattracted their attention, and supposing 
that his motions might, on the present occasion, 
require to be conducted with secrecy, he placed the 
little panting guide upon the ground to recover his 
oreath, and point out what was next to be done. 
Nectabanus was both frightened and angry ; but he 
yhad felt himself as completely in the power of the 
robust knight, as an owl in the claws of an eagle, 
and therefore cared not to Sc him to any 
farther display of his stren 

He made no complaints, Ech of the usage he 
nad received, but turning amongst the labyrinth of 
tents, he led the knight in silence to the opposite 
side of the pavilion, which thus screened them from 
the observation of the warders, who seemed either 
too negligent or too sleepy to discharge their duty 
with much accuracy. Arrived there the dwarf 
raised the under part of the canvass from the 
ground, and made signs to Sir Kenneth that he 
should introduce himself to the inside of the tent. 


— the Lady Edith was in immediate attendance on 
the Queen of England—and the discovery of hia 
having introduced himself thus furtively into the 
royal pavilion, might, were it discovered, lead to 
much and dangerous suspicion. While ‘he gave 

way to these unpleasant reflections, and began 
ahnost to wish that he could achieve his retreat 
unobserved, he heard a noise of female voices, 
laughing, whispering, and speaking, in an adjoining 
apartment, from which, as the sounds gave him rea- 
son to judge, he could only be separated by a 
canvass partition. Lamps were burning, as he 
might perceive by the shadowy light which extended 
itself even to his side of the veil which divided the 
tent, and he could see shades of several figures 
sitting and moving in the adjoining apartment. It 
cannot be termed discourtesy in Sir Kenneth, that, 
situated as he was, he overheard a conversation, in 
which he found himself deeply interested. 

“ Call her — call her, for Our Lady’s sake,” said 
the voice of one of these laughing invisibles. Nec: 
tabanus, thou shalt be made ambassador to Prester 
John’s court, to shew them how wisely thou canst 
discharge thee of a mission.” 

The shrill tone of the dwarf was heard, yet so 
much subdued, that Sir Kenneth could not under- 
stand what he said, except that he spoke something 
of the means of merriment given to the guard. 

“ But how shall we rid us of the spirit which 
Nectabanus hath raised, my maidens %”’ 

“ Hear me, royal madam,” said another voice ‘ 
“if the sage and princely Nectabanus be not over- 
jealous of his most transcendent bride and empress, 
let us send her to get us rid of this insolent knight- 
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errant, Who can be 80 easily persuaded that high- 
born dames may need fhe use of his insolent and 
overweening valour.” 

“It were but justice, methinks,” replied another, 
“ that the Princess Guenever should dismiss, by 
her courtesy, him, whom her husband’s wisdom 
has been able to entice hither.” 

Struck to the heart with shame and resentment 
at what he had heard, Sir Kenneth was about to 
attempt his escape from the tent at all hazards, when 
what followed arrested his purpose. 

“ Nay, truly,” said the first speaker, “ our cousin 
Edith must first learn how this vaunted wight hath 
conducted himself, and we must reserve the power 
of giving her ocular proof that he hath failed in 
his duty. it may be a lesson will do good upon 
her; for, credit me, Calista, I have sometimes 
thought she has let this northern adventurer sit 
nearer her heart than prudence would sanction.” 

One of the other voices was then heard to mutter 
ries of the Lady Edith’s prudence and wis- 

om. 

“ Prudence, wench !” was the reply —“ It is mere 
pride, and the desire to be thought more rigid than 
any of us. Nay, I will not quit my advantage. 
You know well, that when she has us at fault, no 
one can, in a civil way, lay your error before you 
more precisely than can my Lady Edith—But here 
she comes.” 

A figure, as if entering the apartment, cast upon 
the partition a shade, which glided along slowly 
until it mixed with those which already clouded it. 
Despite of the bitter disappointment which he had 
experienced — despite the insult and injury with 
which it seemed he had been visited by the malice, 
or, at best, by the idle humour of Queen Beren- 
garia, (for he already concluded that she who spoke 
loudest, and in a commanding tone, was the wife 
of Richard,) the knight felt something so soothing 
to his feelings in learning that Edith had been no 
partner to the fraud practised on him, and so intc- 
resting to his curiosity in the scene which was about 
to take place, that, instead of prosecuting his more 
prudent purpose of an instant retreat, he looked 
anxiously, on the contrary, for some rent or crevice, 
by means of which he might be made eye as well 
as ear-witness to what was to po forward. 

“ Sarely,” said he to himself, “the Queen, who 
hath been pleased for an idle frolic to endanger my 
reputation, and perhaps my life, cannot complain if 
I avail myself of the chance which fortune seems 
willing to afford me, to obtam knowledge of her 
farther intentions.” 

It seemed, in the meanwhile, as if Edith were 
waiting for the commands of the Queen, and as if 
the other were reluctant to speak, for fear of being 
unable to command her laughter, and that of her 
companions; for Sir Kenneth could only distinguish 
a sound as of suppressed tittering and merriment. 

“ Your Majesty,” said Edith, at last, “seems in 
a merry mood, though, methinks, the hour of night 
prompts a sleepy one. I was well disposed bedward, 
when I had your Majesty’s commands to attend 

ou.” 

“J will not long delay you, cousin, from your 
repose,” said the Queen ; “ though I fear you will 
dleep less soundly when I tell you your wager is 
lost. 


os 


_ “Nay, royal madam,” said Edith, “this, surely, 
ig dwelling on a jest which has rather been worn 
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ont. I laid no wager, nowever it was your Mayesty‘s 
pleasure to suppose, or to insist, that I did so.” 

“Nay, now, despite our pilgrimage, Satan 19 
strong with you, my gentle cousin, and prompts 
thee to leasing. Can you deny that you ga 
your ruby ring against my golden bracelet, tt 
yonder Knight of the Libbard, or how call you him, 
could not be seduced from his post ?’ 

“ Your Majesty is too great for me to gainsay 
you,” replied Edith ; “ but these ladies can, if they 
will, bear me witness, that it was your highness 
who proposed such a wager, and took the ring from 
my finger, even while 1 was declaring that I did 
not think it maidenly to gage any thing on such a 
subject.’’ : 

“ Nay, but, my Lady Edith,” said another voice, 
“you must needs grant, under your favour, that 
you expressed yourself very confident of the valour 
of that same Knight of the Leopard.” 

“ And if I did, minion,” said Edith, angrily, “ is 
that a good reason why thou shouldst put in thy 
word to flatter her Majesty’s humour? I spoke of 
that knight but as all men speak who have seen 
him in the field, and had no more interest in de- 
fending than thou in detracting from him. In a 
camp, what can women speak of save soldiers and 
deeds of arms ?” 

“The noble Lady Edith,” said a third voice, 
“hath never forgiven Calista and me, since we told 
your Majesty that she dropped two rose-buds in the 
chapel.” 

“Jf your Majesty,” said Edith, in a tone which 
Sir Kenneth could judge to be that of respectful 
remonstrance, “have no othcr commands for me 
than to hear the gibes of your waiting-women, I 
must crave your permission to withdraw.” 

“ Silence, Florise,” said the Queen, “and let not 
our indulgence lead you to forget the difference 
betwixt yourself and the kinswoman of England. 
— But you, my dear cousin,” shé continued, re- 
suming her tone of raillery, “how can you, who 
are so good-natured, begrudge us poor wretches a 
few minutes’ laughing, when we have had*so many 
days devoted to weeping and gnashing of teeth ?” 

“Great be your mirth, royal lady,” said Edith; 
“yet would I be content not to smile for the rast 
of my life, rather than - 

She stopped, apparently out of respect; but Sir 
Kenneth could hear that she was in much agitation. 

“Forgive me,” said Berengaria, a thoughtless 
but good-humoured princess of the Ht6use of Na- 
varre, — “but what is tlie great offence after all ? 
A young knight has been wiled hither—has stolen 
— or has been stolen — from his post, which no one 
will disturb in his absence, for the sake of a fair 
lady ; for, to do your champion justice, sweet one, 
the wisdom of Nectabanus could conjure him hithere 
im #o name but yours.” 

“Gracious Heaven! your Majesty does not say 
so ?” said Edith, in a voice of alarm quite different 
from the agitation she had previously evinced, — 
“you cannot say 80, consistently with respect for 
your own honour and for mine, your husband’s 
kinswoman !— Say you were jesting with me, my 
royal mistress, and forgive me that I could, even 
for a moment, think it possible you could be in 
earnest |” 

“The Lady Edith,” said the Queen, in a dis- 
pleased tone of voice, “regrets the ring we have 
won of her.—We will restore the pledge to you, 
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tle cousin, onfy you must not gredge us in 
a little trrumph over the wisdom which has been so 
often spread over us as a banner over a host.” 

“A triumph {” exclaimed Edith, indignantly; “a 
triumph 1— tife trinmph will be with the infidel, 
when he hears that the Queen of England ean make 
the reputation of her husband’s kinswoman the 
subject of a light frolic.” 

“You are angry, fair cousin, at losing your 
favourite ring,” said the Queen —“‘Come, since 
you grudge to pay your wager, we will renounce 
our right ; it was your name and that pledge brought 
him hither, and we care not for the bait after the 
fish is caught.” 

‘* Madam,” replied Edith, impatiently, “ you 
know well that your Grace could not wish for any 
thing of mine but it becomes instantly yours. But 
I wduld give a bushel of rubies ere ring or name of 
mine had been used to bring a brave man into a 
fault, and perhaps to disgrace and punishment.” 

“ Oh, it is for the safety of our true knight that 
we fear !” said the Queen. *“ You rate our power 
too low, fair cousin, when you speak of a life being 
lost for a frolic of ours. Oh, Lady Edith, others 
have influence on the iron breasts of warriors as 
well as you— the heart even of a lion is made of 
flesh, not of stone ; and, believe me, I have interest 
enough with Richard to save this knight, in whose 
faith Lady Edith is so deeply concerned, from the 
penalty of disobeying his royal commands.” 

“For the love of the bleased Cross, most royal 
lady,” said Edith — and Sir Kenneth, with feefmys 
which it were hard to unravel, heard her prostrate 
herself at the Queen’s feet, — “for the love of our 
blessed Lady, and of every holy saint in the calen- 
dar, beware what you do! ‘You know not King 
Richard—you have been but shortly wedded to him 
—your breath might as well combat the west wind 
when it is wildest, as your words persuade my royal 
kinsman to pardon a military offence. Oh! for 
God’s sake, dismiss this gentleman, if mdeed you 
have lured him hither! I could almost be con- 
tent to fest with the shame of having invited him, 
did I know that he was returned again where his 
duty calls him !” 

“« Arise, cousin, arise,” said Queen Berengaria, 
“and be assured all will be better than you think. 
Rise, dear Edith; I am sorry I have played my 
foolery with a knight in whom you take such deep 
interest — Nay, wring not thy hands — I will be- 
lieve thou Shrest not for him — believe any thing 
rather than see thee look so wretchedly miserable 
—I tell thee I will take the blame on myself with 
King Richard in behalf of thy fair northern friend 
— thine acquaintance, I would say, sinee thou 
own’st him not as a friend. — Nay, look not so re- 

*proachfully—We will send Nectabanus to dismiss 
this Knight of the Standard to his post; and we 
ourselves will grace him on some future day, to 
make amends for his wild-goose chase. He is, I war- 
rant, but lying perdue in some neighbouring tent.” 

“By my crown of lies, and my sceptre of a 

specially good water-reed,” said Nectabanus, “your 
Majesty is mistaken—he is nearer at hand than 

you wot—he lieth ensconced there behind that can- 

Vass partition.” ‘ 

“ And within hearing of eaeh word we have said !” 
exclaimed the Queen, m her turn violently sur- 
priced and agitated — “Out, monster of folly and 
alignite {?? 
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As she uttered these words, Nectabanus fled from 


the pavilion with a yell of such a nature, as leaves 
it still doubtful whether Berengaria had confmned 
her rebuke to words, or added some more emphatic 
expression of her displeasure. 

“What can now be done!” said the Queen to 
Edith, in a whisper of undisguised mneasiness. 

“That which must,” said Edith, firmly. * We 
must see this gentleman, and place ourselves in his 
mercy.” 

So saying, she began hastily to undo a curtain, 
which at one place covered an entrance or com- 
munication. 

“For Heaven's sake, forbear — consider,” said 
the Queen, “my apartment— our dress — the hour 
—my honour !” 

But ere she could detail her remonstrances, the 
curtain fell, and there was no division any longer 
betwixt the armed knight and the party of ladies. 
The warmth of an Hastern night occasioned the 
undress of Queen Berengaria and her household to 
be rather more simple and unstudied than their 
station, and the presence of a male spectator of 
rank, required. This the Queen remembered, and 
with a loud shriek fled from the apartment where 
Sir Kenneth was disclosed to view in a copartment 
of the ample pavilion, now no longer separated 
from that in which they stood. The grief and agi- 
tation of the Lady Edith, as well as the deep interest 
she felt in a hasty explanation with the Scottish 
knight, perhaps occasioned her forgetting that her 
locks were more dishevelled, and her person less 
heedfully covered, than was the wont of high-born 
damsels, in an age which was not, after all, the most 
prudish or scrupulous period of the ancient time. 
A thin loose garment of pink-coloured silk made 
the principal part of her vestments, with Oriental 
slippers, into which she had hastily thrust her bare 
feet, and a scarf hurriedly and loosely thrown about 
her shoulders. Her head had no other covering 
than the veil of rich and dishevelled locks falling 
round it on every side, that half ind a countenance, 
which a mingled sense of modesty, and of resent- 
ment, and other deep and agitating feelings, had 
covered with crimson. 

But although Edith felt her situation with all that 
delicacy which is her sex’s greatest charm, it did 
not seem that for a moment she placed her own 
bashfalness in comparison with the duty, which, as 
she thought, she owed to him, who had been led 
into error and danger on her account. She drew, 
indeed, her scarf more ctosely over her neck and 
bosom, and she hastily laid from her hand a lamp, 
which shed too much lustre over her figure ; but, 
while Sir Kenneth stood motionless on the same 
spot in which he was first discovered, she rather 
stepped towards than retired from him, as she ex- 
claimed, “ Hasten to your post, valiant knight ! — 
you are deceived in being trained hither — ask no 
questions.” 

“I need ask none,” said the knight, sinking upon 
one knee, with the reverential sib ie of a oat 
at the altar, and bending his eyes on the ; 
lest his looks should increase the lady’s aa 
ment. 

“Have you heard all 1” said Edith, impatiently 
—*“Gracious saints ! then wherefore wait here. 
when each minute that passes is Joaded with dis- 
honour {7 

“1 have heard that I am dishonoured, lady, and 
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I have heard it from you,” answered Kenneth. 
What reck I how soon punishment follows? I 


! 
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hound, from whom no ordinary injury could have 
extracted even the slightest acknowledgment of pain. 


have but one petition to you, and then I seek, among | He surmounted the space which divided him from 


the sabres of the infidels, whether dishonour may 
not be washed out with blood.” 

* Do not so, neither,” said the lady. “Be wise 
— dally not here —all may yet be well, if you will 
but use despatch.” 

“ T wait but for your forgiveness,” said the knight, 
still kneeling, “ for my presumption in believing my 
poor services could have been required or valued 
by you.” 

“T do forgive you——Oh, I have nothing to for- 
ive !—— I have been the means of injuring you — 
ut oh, begone !— I will forgive — I will value you 

— that is, as I value every brave Crusader — if you 
will but begone !” 

“ Receive, first, this precious yet fatal pledge,” 
said the knight, tendering the ring to Edith, who 
now shewed gestures of impatience. 

|. “Qh, no, no,” she said, declining to receive it. 
* Keep it — keep it as a mark of my regard — my 
regret, I would say. Oh, begone, if not for your 
own sake, for mine !” 

Almost recompensed for the loss even of honour, 
which her voice had denounced to him, by the in- 
terest which she seemed to testify in his safety, Sir 
Kenneth rose from his knee, and, casting a momen- 
tary glance on Edith, bowed low and seemed about 
to withdraw. At the same instant, that maidenly 
bashfulness, which the energy of Edith’s feelings 
had till then triumphed over, became conqueror in 
its turn, and she hastened from the apartment, ex- 
tinguishing her lamp as she went, and leaving, in 
Sir Kenneth’s thoughts, both mental and natural 

| gloom behind her. 

She must be obeyed, was the first distinct idea 
which waked him from his reverie, and he hastened 
to the place by which he had entered the pavilion. 
To pass under the canvass in the manner he had 
entered, required time and attention, and he made a 
readier aperture by slitting the canvass wall with 
his poniard. When in the free air, he felt rather 
stupified and overpowered by a conflict of sensa- 
tions, than able to ascertain what was the real import 
of the whole. He was obliged to spur himself to 
action, by recollecting that the commands of the 
Lady Edith had required haste. Even then, en- 
gaged as he was amongst tent ropes and tents, he 
was compeiled to move with caution until he should 
regain the path or avenue, aside from which the 
dwarf had led him, in order to escape the observa- 
tion of the guards before the Queen’s pavilion ; and 
he was obliged also to move slowly, and with pre- 
caution, to avoid giving an alarm, either by falling 
or by the clashing of hisarmour. A thin cloud had 
obscured the moon, too, at the very instant of his 
leaving the tent, and Sir Kenneth had to struggle 
with this inconvenience at a moment when the diz- 
ziness of his head, and the fulness of his heart, 
scarce left him powers of intelligence sufficient to 
direct his motions. 

But at once sounds came upon his ear, which 
instantly recalled him to the full energy of his facul- 
ties. These proceeded from the Mount of Saint 
George. He heard first a single fierce, angry, and 
savage bark, which was immediately followed by a 
yell of agony. No deer aver bounded with a wilder 
start at the voice of Roswal, than did Sir Kenneth 
at what he feared was the death-cry of that noble 
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the avenue, and, having attained it, began to run 
towards the mount, although loaded ‘with his mail, 
faster than most men could have accompanied him 
even if unarmed, relaxed not his pace for the steep 
sides of the artificial mound, and in a few minutes 
stood on the platform upon its summit. 

The moon broke through the cloud at this mo- 
ment, and shewed him that the standard of England 
was vanished, that the spear on which it floated lay 
broken on the ground, and beside it was his faith- 
ful hound, apparently in the agonies of death. 


TS 


CHAPTER XIV. 


All my Jong arrear of honour lost, 

Weap’d up in youth, and hoarded up for age. 

Hath Ilonour’s fountgin then suck’d up the stream ? 
He hath — and hooting boys may barefoot pass, 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford! 

Don Scbastian, 





AFTER a torrent of afflicting sensations, by which 
he was at first almost stunned and confounded, Sir 
Kenneth’s first thought was to look for the authors 
of this violation of the English banner; but in no 
direction could he see traces of them. His next, 
which to some persons, but scarce to any who have 
made intimate acquaintances among the canine race, 
may appear strange, was to examine the condition 
of his faithful Roswal, mortally wounded, as it 
seemed, in discharging the duty which his master 
had been seduced to abandon. He caressed the 
dying animal, who, faithful to the last, seemed to 
forget his own pain in the satisfaction he received 
from his master’s presence, and continued wagging 
lis tail and licking his hand, evea while by low 
moanings he expressed that his agony was increased 
by the attempts which Sir Kenneth made to with- 
draw from the wound the fragment of the €ance, or 
javelin, with which it had been inflicted ; then re- 
doubled his feeble endearments, as if fearing ho 
had offended his master by shewing a sense of tlic 
pain to which his interference had subjected him. 
There was something in the display of the dying 
creature’s attachment, which mixed as a bitter in- 
gredient with the sense of disgrace and desolation 
by which Sir Kenneth was oppressed» His only 
friend seemed removed from him, just when he had 
incurred the contempt and hatred of all besides. 
The knight’s strength of mind gave way to a burst 
of agonized distress, and he groaned and wept 
aloud. 

While he thus indulged his grief, a clear and 
solemn voice, close beside him, pronounced these 
words in the sonorous tone of the readers of the 
mosque, and in the lingua Franca, mutually under. 
stood by Christians and Saracens : — 

“ Adversity is like the period of the former and 
of the latter rain — cold, comfortless, unfriendly to 
man and to animal ; yet from that season have their 
birth the flower and the fruit, the date, the rose, 
and the pomegranate.” 

Sir Kenneth of the Leopard turned towards the 
Speaker, and beheld the Arabian physician, who, 
approaching unheard, had seated himself a little 
behind him cross-legged, and uttered with gravity, 
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yet uot without a tone of sympathy, the moral sen- 
tences of consolation with which the Koran and its 
commentators supplied him ; for, in the East, wis- 
dom is held to consist, less in a display of the sage’s 
own inventive talents, than in his ready memory, 
and happy application of, and reference to, “ that 
which is written.” 

Ashamed at being surprised in a woman-like 
expression of sorrow, Sir Kenneth dashed his tears 
indignantly aside, and again busied himself with his 
ayn favourite. 

“ The poet hath said,” continued the Arab, with- 
out noticing the knight’s averted looks and sullen 
| deportment — “ the ox for the field, and the camel 

for the desert.’ Were not the hand of the leech 
fitter than that of the soldier to cure wounds, though 
i Jess able to inflict them ?” 
“This patient, Hakim, is beyond thy help,” said 
{ Sir Kenneth ; “and, besides, he is, by thy law, an 
unclean animal.” 

“ Where Allah hath deigned to bestow life, and a 
sense of pain and pleasure,” said the physician, “ it 
were sinful pride should the sage, whom he has 
enlightened, refuse to prolong existence, or assuage 
agony. To the sage, the cure of a miserable groom, 
of a poor dog, and of a conquering monarch, are 
events of little distinction. Let me examine this 
wounded animal,” 

Sir Kenneth acceded in silence, and the physician 
inspected and handled Roswal’s wound with as 
much care and attention as if he had been a human 
being. He then took forth a case of instruments, 
and, by the judicious and skilful application of 
pincers, withdrew frorm the wounded shoulder the 
fragment of the weapon, and stopped with styptics 
and bandages the effusion of blood which followed ; 
the creature all the while suffering him patiently 
to perform these kind offices, as if he had been 
aware of his kind intentions. 

“ The anim&l may be cured,” said El Hakim, 
addressing himself to Sir Kenneth, “ if you will 
permit me to carry him to my tent, and treat him 
with tH® care which the nobleness of his nature 
deserves. For know, that thy scrvant Adonbec 
is no less skilful in the race and pedigree, and dis- 
tanctions of good dogs and of noble steeds, than in 
the diseases which affect the human race.” 

“Take him with you,” said the knight. “TI be- 
stow him on you freely if he recovers. I owe thiee 
a reward for attendance on my squire, and have 
nothing else to pay it with. For myself, —T will 
never again wind bugle, or halloo to hound !” 

The Arabian made no reply, but gave a signal 
with a clapping of his hands, which was instantly 
answered by the appearance of two black slaves. 
He gave them his orders in Arabic, received the 
answer, that “ to hear was to obey,” when, taking 
the animal in their arms, they removed him, with- 
out much resistance on his part ; for though his 
eyes turned to his master, he was too weak to 
struggle. 

“ Fare thee well, Roswal, then,” said Sir Ken- 
neth, —“ fare thee well, my last and only friend — 
| thou art too noble a possession to be retained by 
| one such as I must in future call myself. — I would,” 
he said, as the slaves retired, “ that, dying as he 
18, I could exchgnge conditions with that noble 
animal,” 

“It is written,” answered the Arabian, although 
the exclamation had not been addressed to him, 
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* that all creatures are fashioned for the rervice of 
man ; and the master of the earth speaketh folly 
when he would exchange, in his impatience, his 
hopes here and to come, for the servile condition 
of an inferior being.” 

“ A dog who dies in discharging his duty,” said 
the knight, sternly, “is better than a man who sur- 
vives the desertion of it. Leave me, Hakim ; thou 
hast, on this side of miracle, the most wonderful 
science which man ever possessed, but the wounds 
of the spirit are beyond thy power.” 

*¢ Not if the patient will explain hic calamity, and 
be guided by the physician,’ said Adonbee El 
Hakim. 

“ Know, then,” said Sir Kenneth, “since thou 
art so importunate, that last night the Banner of 
England was displayed from ths mound—I was 
its appointed guardian— morning is now break- 
ing —there lies the broken banner-spear — the 
standard itself is lost—and here sit I a living 
man !” 

“ How!” said El Hakim, examining him; “ thy 
armour is whole— there is no blood on thy wea- 
pons, and report speaks thee one unlikely to return 
thus from fight. Thou hast been trained from 
thy post —ay, trained by the rosy cheek and black 
eye of one of those houris, to whom you Nazarenes 
vow rather such service as is due to Allah, than 
such love as may lawfully be rendered to forms of 
clay like our own. It has been thus assuredly ; 
for so hath man ever fallen, even since the days 
of Sultan Adam.” 

“ And if it were so, physician,” said Sir Ken- 
neth, sullenly, “ what remedy %” 

“ Knowledge is the parent of power,” said El 
Hakim, “as valour supplies strength. — Listen to 
me. Man is not asa tree, bound to one spot of 
earth — nor is he framed to cling to one bare rock, 
like the scarce animated shell-fish. Thine own 
Christian writings command thee, when persecuted 
in one city to flee to another ; and we Moslem also 
know that Mohammed, the Prophet of Allah, driven 
forth from the holy city of Mecca, found his refuge 
and his helpmates at Medina.” 

“ And what does this coneern me?” said the 
Scot. 

“ Much,” answered the physician. “ Even the 
sage flies the tempest which he cannot control. 
Use thy speed, therefore, and fly from the ven- 
geance of Richard to the shadow of Saladin’s vic- 
torious banner.” 

“J might indeed hide my dishonour,” said Sir 
Kenneth, ironically, “ in a camp of infidel heathens, 
where the very phrase is unknown. But had I not 
better partake more fully in their reproach? Does 
not thy advice stretch so far as to recommend me 
to take the turban ?— Methinks I want but apostasy 
to consummate my infamy.” ; 

“ Blaspheme not, Nazarene,” said the physi- 
cian, sternly ; “Saladin makes no converts to the 
law of the Prophet, save those on whom its pre- 
cepts shall work conviction. Open thine eyes to 
the light, and the great Soldan, whose liberality is 
as boundless as his power, may bestow on thee a 
kingdom ; remain blinded if thou wilt, and, being 
one whose second life is doomed to misery, Saladin 
will yet, for this span of present time, make thee 
rich and happy. But fear not that thy brows shall 
be pound with the turban, save at thine own free 
choice.” ‘ 
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iny writhen features should blacken, as they are 
like to do, in this evening’s setting sun.” 

“ Yet thou art not wise, Nazarene,” said El Ha- 
kim, “ to reject this fair offer; for I have power 
with Saladin, and can raise thee high in his grace. 
Look you, my son — this Crusade, as you call your 
wild enterprise, is like a large dromond! parting 
asunder in the waves. Thou thyself hast berne 
terms of truce from the Kings and Princes, whose 
force is here assembled, to the mighty Seldan, and 
knew’st not, perchance, the full tenor of thine ewn 
errand.” 

“I knew not, and I care not,” said the knight, 
impatiently ; “ what avails it to me that I have 
been of late the envoy of princes, when, ere night, 
I shall be a gibbeted and dishonoured corse ?” 

“ Nay, I speak that it may not be so with thee,” 
said the physician. “ Saladin is courted on all 
sides ; the combined Princes of this league formed 
against him, have made such proposals of eompo- 
sition and peace, as, in other circumstances, it might 
have become his honour to have granted to them. 
Others have made private offers, on their own se- 
parate account, to disjoin their forces from the camp 
of the Kings of Frangistan, and even to lend their 
arms to the defence of the standard of the Pro- 
phet. But Saladin will not be served by such 
treacherous and interested defection. The King of 
kings will treat only with the Lion King. Saladin 
will hold treaty with none but the Melech Ric, and 
with him he will treat like a prince, or fight like 
a champion. To Richard he will yield such con- 
ditions of his free liberality, as the swords of all 
Europe could never compel from him by force or 
terror. He will permit a free pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, and all the places where the Nazarenes list 
to worship ; nay, he will so far share even his em- 
pive with his brother Richard, that he will allow 
Christian garrisons in the six strongest cities of 
Palestine, and one in Jerusalem itself, and suffer 
them to be under the immediate command of the 
officers of Richard, who, be consents, shall bear 
the name of King Guardian of Jerusalem. Yet 
farther, strange and incredible as you may think 
it, know, Sir Knight—for to your honour [ can 
commit even that almost incredible secret — know 
that Saladin will put a sacred seal on this happy 
union betwixt the bravest and noblest of Fran- 
gistan and Asia, by raising to the rank of his royal 
lr a Christian damsel, allied in blood to King 

ichard, and known by the name of the Lady 
Edith of Plantagenet.”’? 

“ Ha!—say’st thou?” exclaimed Sir Kenneth, 
who, listening with indifference and apathy to the 
Deetars part of E] Hakim’s speech, was touched 

y this last communication, as the thrill of a nerve, 
unexpectedly jarred, will awaken the sensation of 
agony, even in the torpor of palsy. Then, mode- 
rating his tone, by dint of much effort, he restrained 
his indignation, and, veiling it under the appearance 
of contemptuous doubt, he prosecuted the conver- 
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sible of the plot, as he deemed it, against the 
henour and happiness. ef her, whom he loved not 
the less that his passion had ruined, apparently, his 
fortunes, at once, and his honour. —“ And what 
Christian,” be said, with tolerable calmness, “ would 
sanction a union so unnatural, as that of a Chris- 
tian maiden with an unbelieving Saracen?” 

“ Thou art bud an igporant, bigoted Nazarene,” 
said the Hakim. “See’st thou not how the Mo- 
hammedan princes daily intermarry with the noble 
Nazarene maidens in Spain, without scandal either 
to Moor or Christian? And the noble Soldan will, 
in his full confidence in the blood of Richard, per- 
mit the English maid the freedom which your 
Frankish manners have assigned to women. He 
will allow her the free exercise of her religion, — 
seeing that, in very truth, it signifies but little to 
which faith females are addicted,—-and he will 
assign her such place and rank over all the women 
of his zenana, that she shall be in every respect his 
sole and absolute Queen.” 

“ What !”? said Sir Kenneth, “ darest thou think, 
Moslem, that Richard would give his kinswoman 
— a, high-born and virtuous princess, to be, at best 
the foremost concubine in the haram of a misbe 
liever? Know, Hakim, the meanest free Christian 
noble would scorn, on his child’s behalf, sueh splen 
did ignominy.” 

“Thou errest,” said the Hakim; “ Philip of 
France, and Henry of Champagne, and others of 
Richard’s principal allies, have heard the proposal 
without starting, and have promised, as far as they 
may, to forward an alliance that may end these 
wasteful wars; and the wise arch-priest of Tyre 
hath undertaken to break the proposal to Richard, 
not doubting that he shall be able to bring the plan 
to good issue. The Soldan’s wisdom hath as yet 
kept his proposition secret from others, such as he 
of Montserrat, and the Master of the Templars, 
because he knows they seek to thrive by Richard’s 
death or disgrace, not by his life or honour. — Up, 
therefore, Sir Knight, and to horse. I v ill give 
thee a scroll which shall advance thee highly with 
the Soldan ; and deem not that you are leaving 
your country, or her cause, or her religion, since 
the interest of the two monarchs will speedily be 
the same. To Saladin thy counsel will be most 
acceptable, since thou canst make him aware of 
much concerning the marriages of the Christians, 
the treatment of their wives, and other points of 
their laws and usages, which, in the course of such 
treaty, it much concerns him that he should know. 

hand of the Soldan grasps the treasures 
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of the East, and is the fountain of generosity. Or, 


if thou desirest it, Saladin, when allied with Eng- 
land, can have but little difficulty to obtain from 
Richard not only thy pardon and restoration to 
favour, but an honourable command in the troops 
which may be left of the King of England’s hast, 
to maintain their joint government in Palestine. 
Up, then, and mount, there lies a plain path hefore 
thee. 

‘‘ Hakim,” said the Scottish knight, “thou art a 
man of peace —also, thou hast saved the life of 
Richard of England — and, moreover, of my own 
poor esquire, Strauchan. I have, therefore, heard 
to an end a matter, which, beink propounded by 
another Moslem than thyself, I would have cut 
| short with a blow of my dagger! Hakim, in return 
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for try kindness, | advise thee to see that the Sara- 
cen, who shail propose to Riehard a union betwixt 
the blood of Plantagenet and that of his accursed 
race, do put on a helmet, which is capable to en- 
dure such a blow of a battle-axe as that which 
struck down the gate of Acre. Certes, he will be 
otherwise placed beyond the reach even of thy akill.” 

“ Thou art, then, wilfully determined not to fly 
to the Saracen host ” said the physician —“ Yet, 
remember, thou sta to certain destruction ; 
and the writings of thy law, as well as ours, pro- 
hibit man from breaking into the tabernacle of his 
own life.” 

“God forbid !” replied the Scot, crossing him- 
self; “ but we are also forbidden to avoid the 
punishment which our crimes have deserved. And, 
since so poor are thy thoughts of fidelity, Hakim, 
it grudges me that I have bestowed my good hound 
on thee, for, should he live, he will have a master 
ignorant of his value.” 

“ A gift that is begrudged, is already recalled,” 
said El Hakim, “ only we physicians are sworn not 
to send away a patient uncured. If the dog re- 
cover, he is once more yours.” 

“ Go to, Hakim,” answered Sir Kenneth; “ men 
speak not of hawk and hound when there is but 
an hour of day-breaking betwixt them and death. 
Leave me to recollect my sins, and reconcile my- 
self to Heaven.” 

“I leave thee in thine obstinacy,” said the phy- 
sician; “the mist hides the precipice from hose 
who are doomed to fall over it.” 

He withdrew slowly, turning from time to time 
his head, as if to observe whether the devoted 
knight might not recall him either by word or 
signal. At last his turbaned figure was lost among 
the labyrinth of tents which lay extended beneath, 
whitening in the pale light of the dawning, before 
which the moonbeam had now faded away. 

But although ¢he physician Adonbec’s words had 
not made that impression upon Kenneth which the 
sage desired, they had inspired the Scot with a 
motive fer desiring life, which, dishonoured as he 
conceived himself to be, he was before willing to 
part from as from a sullied vestment no longer 
begoming his wear. Much that had passed betwixt 
himself and the hermit, besides what he had ob- 
served between the anchorite and Sheerkohf, (or 
IIderim,) he now recalled to recolleetion, and tended 
to confirm what the Hakim had told him of the 
secret article of the treaty. 

“ The reverend impostor !” he exclaimed to him- 
self; “the hoary hypocrite! He spoke of the un- 
believing husband converted by the believing wife 
——and what do I know but that the traitor exhibited 
to the Saracen, accursed of God, the beauties of 
er Plantagenet, that the hound might judge if 
the princely Christian lady were fit to be admitted 
into the haram of a misbeliever? If I had yonder 
infidel Ilderim, or whatsoever he is called, again in 
the gripe with which I onee held him fast as ever 
hound held hare, never again should fe at least 
come on errand disgraceful to the honour of Chris- 
tian king, or noble and virtuous maiden. But I — 
my hours are fast dwindling into minutes — yet, 
while I have life and breath, something must be 
done, and speedily.” 

He paused for a few minutes, threw from him his 
helmet, then strode down the hill, and took the road 
to King Richard’s pavilion 
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CHAPTER XV 


The feather'd songster, chantioleer, 
Had wound his bugie-hern, 

And told the early villager 
The of the morn. 


And heard the raven’s croaking throat 
Proclaim the fated day. 

*¢ Thou ‘rt right,”* he » ** for, by the God 
That sits enthroned on high, 

Charles Bawdwin, and his fellows twain, 


This day shall surely die.” 
CHATTERTON. 


On the evening on which Sir Kenneth assumed 
his post, Richard, after the stormy event which 
disturbed its tranquillity, had retired to rest in the 
plenitude of confidence inspired by his unbounded 
eourage, and the superiority which he had displayed 
in carrying the point he aimed at in presence of the 
whole Christian host, and its leaders, many of 
whom, he was aware, regarded in their secret soula 
the disgrace of the Austrian Duke as a triumph 
over themselves; so that his pride felt gratified, 
that in prostrating one enemy he had mortified a 
hundred. 

Another monarch would have doubled his guards 
on the evening after such a scene, and kept at least 
a part of his troops under arms. But Cour de 
Lion dismissed, upon the occasion, even his ordinary 
watch, and assigned to his soldiers a donativo of 
wine to celebrate his recovery, and to drink to 
the Banner of Saint George ; and his quarter of 
the camp would have assumed a character totally 
devoid of vigilance and military preparation, but 
that Sir Thomas de Vaux, the Earl of Salisbury, 
and other nobles, took precautions to preserve order 
and discipline among the revellers. 

The physician attended the King from his retirin 
to bed till midnig'it was past, and twice administered 
medicine to him during that period, always previ- 
ously observing the quarter of heaven occupied by 
the full moon, whose influences he declared to be 
most sovereign, or most baleful, to the effect of 
his drugs. It was three hours after midnight ere 
El Hakim withdrew from the royal tent, to one 
which had been pitched for himself and his retinue. 
In his way thither he visited the tent of Sir Ken- 
neth of the Leopard, in order to see the condition 
of his first patient in the Christian camp, old Strau- 
chan, as the knight’s esquire wasnamed. Inquiring 
there for Sir Kenneth himself, El Hakim learned on 
what duty he was employed, and probably this in- 
formation led him to Saint George’s Mount, where 
he found him whom he sought in the disastrous 
circumstances alluded to in the last chapter. 

It was about the hour of sunrise, when a slow, 
armed tread was heard approaching the King’s 
pavilion ; and ere De Vaux, who slumbered beside 
his master’s bed as lightly as ever sleep sat upon 
the eyes of a watch-dog, had time to do more 
than arise and say, “ Who comes ?” the Knight of 
the Leopard entered the tent, with a deep and 
devoted gloom seated upon his manly features, 

“ Whence this bold intrusion, Six Knight 1” said 
De Vaux, sternly, yet in a tone which respected his 
seria prog eeciae detanbas 

old ! De Vaux,” sai c a on 
the instant; “Sir Kenneth someth Bike a good gol - 
dier to render an account of his guard — to such the 





bursting into fury, which, however, he instantly 
checked—“ De Vaux, go view the spot —- This fever 
has disturbed his brain-—~ This cannot be — The 
man’s courage is proof—It cannot be! Go speedily 
—or send, if thou wilt not go.” 

The King was interrupted by Sir Henry Neville, 
who came, breathless, to say that the banner was 
gone, and the knight who guarded it overpowered, 
and most probably murdered, as there was a pool 
of blood where the banner-spear lay shivered. 

“ But whom do I see here ?” said Neville, his 
eyes suddenly resting upon Sir Kenneth. 

“A traitor,” said the King, starting to his feet, 
and seizing the curtal-axe, which was ever near his 
bed—“ a traitor! whom thou shalt see die a traitor’s 
death.” — And he drew back the weapon as in act 
to strike. 

Colourless, but firm as a marble statue, the Scot 
stood before him, with his bare head uncovered 
by any protection, his eyes cast down to the earth, 
his lips scarcely moving, yet muttering probably in 
prayer. Opposite to him, and within the due reach 
for a blow, stood King Richard, his large person 
wrapt in the folds of his camiscia, or ample gown 
of linen, except where the violence of his action 
had flung tho covering from his right arm, shoul- 
der, and a part of his breast, leaving to view a spe- 
cimen of a frame which might have merited his 
Saxon predecessor’s epithet of Ironside. He stood 
for an instant, prompt to strike — then sinking the 
head of the weapon towards the ground, he exclaim- 
ed, “ But there was blood, Neville—there was blood 
upon the place. Hark thee, Sir Scot — brave thou 
wert once, for I have seen thee fight — Say thou 
hast slain two of the thieves in defence of the 
Standard — say but one — say thou hast struck but 
1 good blow in our behalf, and get thee out of the 
vamp with thy life and thy infamy !” 

e Fou have called me liar, my Lord King,” re- 
es Kenneth, firmly ; “and therein, at least, you 

ve done me wrong— Know, that there was no 
blood shed in defence of the Standard save that of a 
poor hound, which, more faithful than his master, 
defended the*charge which he deserted.” 

“ Now, by Saint George !” said Richard, again 
heaving up his arm — But De Vaux threw himself 


There was a pause. 

“ My lord,” said Kenneth —— 

“Ha!” replied Richard, interrupting him, “ hast 
thou found thy speech ? Ask grace from Heaven 
but none from me, for England is dishonoured 
through thy fault; and wert thou mine own and 
only brother, there is no pardon for thy fault.” 

“T speak not to demand grace of mortal man,” 
said the Scot; “it is in your Grace’s pleasure to 
give or refuse me time for Christian shrift — if 
man denies it, may God grant me the absolution 
which I would otherwise ask of his Church! But 
whether I die on the instant, or half an hour hence 
I equally beseech your Grace for one moment’ 
opportunity to speak that to your royal person 
which highly concerns your fame as a Christian 
King.” 

“Say on,” said the King, making no doubt that 
he was about to hear some confession cencerning 
the loss of the Banner. 

“What I have to speak,” said Sir Kennetly 
“touches the royalty of England, and must be said 
to no ears but thine own.” 

“ Begone with yourselves, sirs,” said the King 
to Neville and De Vaux. 

The first obeyed, but the latter would not stir 
from the King’s presence. 

“ Tf you said I was in the right,” replied De Vaux 
to his sovereign, “I will be treated as one should 
be who hath been found to be right—that is, I will 
have my own will. I leave you not with this false 
Scot.” 

“How! De Vaux,” said Richard, angrily, ani 
stamping slightly, “darest thou not venture our 
person with one traitor ?” 

“Tt is in vain you frown and stamp, my lord,” 
said De Vaux; “JI venture not a sick man with a 
sound one, a naked man with one armed in proof.” 

“ Jt matters not,” said the Scottish knight, “ I 
seek no excuse to put off time — I will speak in pre- 
sence of the Lord of Gilsland. He is good lord and 
true. 

“ But half an hour since,” said De Vaux, with a 


* See Note D. Fair and False. 
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groan, implying a mixture of sorrow and yexation, 
“ and I hed said as much for thee !’ 

« There is treason around you, King of England,” 
continued Sir Kenneth. 

“It may well be as thou say’st,” replied Richard, 
«J have a pregnant example.” 

Treason that will injure thee more deeply than 
the loss of an hundred banners in a pitched field. 
The — the” — Sir Kenneth hesitated, and at length 
continued, in a Iower tone, “ The Lady Edith 7 

“ Ha !” said the King, drawing himself suddenly 
into a state of haughty attention, and fixing his eye 
firmly on the supposed criminal; “ What of her ? 
— what of her ?— what has she to do with this 
matter ?” 

“ My lord,” said the Seot, “ there is a scheme on 
foot to disgrace your royal lineage, by bestowing 
the hand of the Lady Edith on the Saracen Soldan, 
and thereby to purchase a peace most dishonour- 
able to Christendom, by an alliance most shameful 
to England.” 

This communication had precisely the contrary 
effect from that which Sir Kenneth expected. 
Richard Plantagenet was one of those, who, in 
Iago’s words, would not serve God because it was 
the devil who bade him; advice or information often 
affected him less according to its real import, than 
through the tinge which it took from the supposed 
character and views of those by whom it was com- 
municated. Unfortunately, the mention of his re- 
lative’s name renewed his recollection of what he 
considered as extreme presumption in the Knight 
of the Leopard, even when he stood high in the 
rolls of chivalry, but which, in his present condi- 
tion, appeared an insult sufficient to drive the fiery 
monarch into a frenzy of passion. 

‘ Silence,” he said, “infamous and audacious ! 
By Heaven, I will have thy tongue torn out with 
hot pincers, for mentioning the very name of a noble 
Christian damsel! Know, degenerate traitor, that 
I was already aware to what height thou hadst dared 
to raise thine eyes, and endured it, though it were 
insolenc& even when thou hadst cheated us — for 
thou art all a deceit — into holding thee as of some 
name and fame. But now, with lips blistered with 
the confession of thine own dishonour — that thou 
shouldst now dare to name our noble kinswoman as 
one in whose fate thou hast part or interest! What 
is it to thee if she marry Saracen or Christian ? — 
what is it to thee, if in a camp where princes tupn 
cowards by® day, and robbers by night — where 
brave knights turn to paltry deserters and traitors 
— what is it, I say, to thee, or any one, if I should 
please to ally myself to truth, and to valour, in the 
person of Saladin ?’’ 

“ Little to me, indeed, to whom all the world 
will soon be as nothing,” answered Sir Kenneth, 
boldly ; “ but were I now stretched on the rack, I 
would tell thee, that what I have said is much to 
thine own conscience and thine own fame. I tell 
thee, Sir King, that if thou dost but in thought 
2atertain the purpose of wedding thy kinswoman, 
the Lady Edith ——” 

“ Name her not — and for an instant think not of 
ner,” said the King, again straining the curtal-axe 
in his gripe, until the muscles started above his 
brawny arm, like cordage formed by the ivy around 
the limb of an oak. 

“Not name —not think of her !” answered Sir 
Kenneth, his spirits, stunned as they were by self- 
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depression, beginning to recover their elasticity 
from this species of controversy, — “Now, by the 
Cross, on which J place my hope, her name shall 
be the last word in my mouth, her image the last 
thought in my mind. Try thy boasted strength on 
this bare brow, and see if thou canst prevent my 
purpose.” 

“ He will drive me mad!” said Richard, who, 
in his despite, was once more staggered in his pur- 
pose by the dauntless determination of the criminal, 

Ere Thomas of Gilsland could reply, some bustle 
was heard without, and the arrival of the Queen 
was announced from the outer part of the pavilion. 

“Detain her —detain her, Neville,” said the 
King ; “this is no sight for women — Fie, that I 
have suffered such a paltry traitor to chafe me 
thus ! — Away with him, De Vaux,” he whispered, 
“ through the back-entrance of our tent — coop him 
up close, and answer for his safe custody with your 
life. — And hark ye — he is presently to die — let 
him have a ghostly father — we would not kill soul 
and body.— And stay — hark thee — we will not 
have him dishonoured —he shall die knight-like, 
in his belt and spurs; for if his treachery be as 
black as hell, his boldness may match that of the 
devil himself.” 

De Vaux, right glad, if the truth may be guessed, 
that the scene ended without Richard’s descending 
to the unkingly act of himself slaying an unresisting 
prisoner, made haste to remove Sir Kenneth by a 
private issue to a separate tent, where he was dis- 
armed and put in fetters for security. De Vaux 
looked on with a steady and melancholy attention, 
while the provost’s officers, to whom Sir Kenneth 
was now committed, took these severe precautions, 

When they were ended, he said solemnly to the 
unhappy criminal—* It is King Richard’s pleasure 
that you die undegraded — without mutilation of 
your body, or shame to your arms — and that your 
head be severed from the trunk by the sword of 
the executioner.” 

¢ It is kind,”’ said the knight, in a low and rather 
submissive tone of voice, as one who received an 
unexpected favour; “ my family will not then hear 
the worst of the tale — Oh, my father — my 
father |” 

This muttered invocation did not escape the blunt 
but kindly-natured Englishman, and he brushed the 
back of his large hand over his rough features, ere 
he could proceed. 

“Tt is Richard of England’s farther pleasure,” 
he said, at length, “that you have speech with a 
holy man, and I have met on the passage hither 
with a Carmelite friar, who may fit you for your 
passage. He waits without, until you are ina habit 
of mind to receive him.” 

Let it be instantly,” said the knight. “In this 
also Richard is kind. I cannot be more fit to see 
the good father at any time than now ; for life and 
I have taken farewell, as two travellers who have 
arrived at the crossway, where their roads separate.” 

“ Tt is well,” said De Vaux, slowly and solemnly; 
“for it irks me somewhat to say that which sums 
my message. Itis King Richard’s pleasure that 
you prepare for instant death.” 

& God’s pleasure and the King’s be done,” replied 
the knight, patiently. “I neither contest the jus- 
tice of the sentence, nor desire delay of the exe- 
cution.” 

De Vaux began to leave the tent, but very slowly 
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= paused at the door, and looked back at the Scot, 
from whese aspect thoughts of the world seemed 
banished, as if he was composing himself into deep 
devotion. The feelings of the stout English Baron 
were jn general none of the most gente, and yet, on 
the t occasion, his sympathy overpowered 
him in an unusual manner. He came hastily back 
to the bundle of reeds on which the captive lay, took 
one of his fettered hands, and said, with as much 
softness as his rough voice was capable of express- 
ing, “Sir Kenneth, thou art young — yet thou bast 
a Elia My Ralph, whom [ left training his little 
mead nag on the banks of the Irthing, may one 

y attain thy years —and, but for last night, I 
would to God I saw his youth bear such promise as 
an {—-Can nothing be said or done in thy be- 
hal ??? 

Nothing,” was the melancholy answer. “ 7 have 
deserted my charge — the banner intrusted to me 
is lost-—- When the headsman and block are pre- 
pared, the head and trunk are ready to part com- 
pany. 

“ Nay, then, God have mercy !” said De Vaux ; 
® yet would I rather than my best horse I had taken 
that watch myself. There is mystery in it, young 

.Inan, as a plain man may desery, though he cannot 
see through it.—-Cowardice ? phsaw! No coward 
ever fought as I have seen thee do. — Treachery ? 
I cannot think traitors die in their treason so calmly. 
Thou hast been trained from thy post by some deep 
guile —soroe well-devised stratagem — the cry of 
some distressed maiden has caught thine ear, or the 
laughful look of some merry one has taken thine 
eye. Never blush for it, we have all been led aside 
by such gear. Come, I pray thee, make a clean 
conscience of it to me, instead of the priest — 
Richard is merciful when his mood is abated. Hast 
thou nothing to iuitrust to me ?” 

The unfortunate knight turned his face from the 
kind warrior, and answered — “ Noruina.” 

And De Vaux, who had exhausted his topics of 
persuasion, arose and left the tent, with folded arms, 
and in melancholy deeper than he thought the ov- 
casion merited-—even angry with himself, to find 
that so simple a matter as the death of a Scottish 
man could affect him so nearly. 

Yet,” ashe said to himself, “though the rough- 
footed knaves be our enemies in Cumberland, in 
Palestine one almost considers them as brethren.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Tia not her sense — for sure, in that 
There ’s nothing more than common ; 
And all her wit is only chat, 
Like any other woman. 


Song. 


Tus a peat Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, 
King of Navarre, and the Queen-Coneort of the 
heroie Ri , Was aceounted one of the most beau- 
tiful women of the period. Her form was slight, 
though exquisitely moulded. She was graced with 
a complexion not common in conntry, a profu- 
sion of fair hair, and features so extremely juvenile, 
a# to make ber look several years younger than she 
reglly was, though in reality she was.not above one- 
ond-twenty. Perhaps it was under the conscious- 


peas of this extremely juvenile appearance, that | 
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she affected, or at least practised, a little cbildiah 
petulance, and wilfulness of manner, not unbefitting, 
she might suppose, a youthful bride, whose rank and 
age gave her a right to have her fantasies indulged 
and attended to, She was by nature perfectly good- 
humoured, and if her due share of admiration and 
homage (in her opinion very large one) was duly 
resigned to her, no one gould better tem- 
per, or a more friendly disposition ; but then, like 
all despots, the more power that was voluntarily 
yielded to her, the more she desired to extend her 
sway. Sometimes, even when all her ambition was 
gratified, she chose to be a little out of health, and 
a little out of spirits; and physicians had to toil 
their wits to invent names for imaginary maladies, 
while her ladies racked their imagination for new 
games, new headgear, and new court-scandal, to 
pass away those unpleasant hours, during which 
their own situation was scarce to be greatly envied 
Their most frequent resource for diverting this 
malady was some trick, or piece of mischief, prac- 
tised upon each other ; and the good Queen, in the 
buoyancy of her reviving spirits, was, to speak 
truth, rather too indifferent whether the frolies thus 
practised were entirely befitting her own dignity, 
or whether the pain which those suffered upon whona 
they were inflicted, was not beyond the proportion 
of pleasure which she herself derived from them. 
She was confident in her husband’s favour, in her 
high rank, and in her supposed power to make good 
whatever such pranks might cost others. In a 
word, she gamboled with the freedom of a young 
lioness, who is unconscious of the weight of her own 
paws when laid on those whom she sports with, 

The Queen Berengaria loved her husband pas- 
sionately, but she feared the loftiness and roughness 
of his character, and as she felt herself not to be 
his match in intellect, was not much pleased to 
see that he would often talk with Edith Plantagenet 
in preference to herself, simply because he found 
niore amusement in her conversation, a more com- 
prehensive understanding, and a more noble cast 
of thoughts and sentiments, than his beavftiful con- 
sort exhibited. Berengaria did not hate Edith on 
this account, far less meditate her any harm: for, 
allowing for some selfishness, her character was, on 
the whole, innoeent and generous. But the ladies 
of her train, sharp-sighted in such matters, had for 
some time discovered, that a poignant jest at the 
expense of the Lady Edith was a specific for re- 
lieving her Grace of England’s low spiwits, and the 
discovery saved their imagination much toil. 

There was something ungenerous in this, because 
the Lady Edith was understood to be an orphan ; 
and though she was called Plantagenet, and the 
Fair Maid of Anjou, and admitted by Richard to 
certain privileges only granted to the royal family, 
and held her place in the circle accordingly, yet 
few knew, and none acquainted with the Court of 
England ventured to ask, in what exact degree of 
relationship she stood to Coour de Lion. She had 
come with Eleanor, the celebrated Queen Mother 
of England, and joined Richard at Messina, as one 
of the ladies destined to attend on Berengaria, whose 
nuptials then approached, Richard treated his 
kinswoman with much respectful observance, and 
the Queen made her her most constant attendant, 
and, even in despite of the petty jealousy whieh we 
have observed, treated her, generally, with suitable 
respect, 
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(he ladies of the household had, for a long time, 
po further advantage over Edith, than might be 
afforded by an opportunity of cansuring a Jess art- 
fully disposed head attire, or an unbecoming robe ; 
for the lady was judged to be inferior in these 
mysteries. The silent devotion of the Scottish 
Knight did not, indeed, pass unnoticed ; his liveries, 
his cognizance, his feats of arms, his mottoes and 
devices, were nearly watched, and occasionally 
made the subject of a passing jest. But then came 
the pilgrimage of the Queen and her ladies to 
Engaddi, a journey which the Queen had under- 
taken under a vow for the recovery of her hus- 
band’s health, and whicii she had been e ed 
to earry into effect by the Archbishop of Tyre fur 
a political purpose. It was then, and in the chapel 
at that holy place, connected from above with a 
Carmelite nunnery, from beneath with the cell of 
the anchorite, that one of the Queen’s attendants 
remarked that secret sign of intelligence which 
Edith had made to her lover, and failed not instantly 
to communicate it to her Majesty. The Queen 
returned from her pilgrimage enriched with this 
admirable recipe against dulness or ennui, and her 
train was at the same time augmented by a present 
of two wretched dwarfs from the dethroned Queen 
of Jerusalem, as deformed and as crazy (the excei- 
lence of that unhappy species) as any Queen could 
have desired. One of Berengaria’s idle amusements 
had been to try the effect of the sudden appearance 
of such ghastly and fantastic forms on the nerves 
of the Knight when left alone in the chapel ; but the 
jest had been lost by the composure of the Scot, and 
the interference of the anchorite. She had now 
tried another, of which the consequences promised 
to be more serious. 

The ladies again met after Sir Kenncth had re- 
tired from the tent ; and the Queen, at first little 
moved by Edith’s angry expostulations, only replied 
to her by upbraifling her prudery, and by indulging 
her wit at the expense of the garb, nation, and above 
all, the poverty, of the Knight of the Leopard, in 
which sh® displayed a good deal of playful malice, 
mingled with some humour, until Edith was com- 
pelled to carry her anxiety to her separate aitie. 
meat, But when, in the morning, a female, whom 
Edith had intrusted to make inquiry, brought word 
that the Standard was missing, and its champion 
vanished, she burst into the Queen’s apartment, and 
implored her to rise and proceed to the King’s tent 
without delay, and use her powerful mediation to 
prevent the evil consequences of her jest. 

The Queen, frightened in her turn, cast, as is 
usual, the blame of her own folly on those around 
ler, and endeavoured to comfort Edith’s grief, and 
appease her displeasure, by a thousand inconsistent 
erguments. She was sure no harm had chanced 
— the ee was sleeping, she fancied, after his 
night-watch. What though, for fear of the King’s 
displeasure, he had deserted with the standard — it 
was but a piece of silk, and he but a needy adven- 
turer — or if he was put under warding for a time, 
She would soon get the King to pardon him — it 
was but waiting to let Richard’s mood pass away. 

Thus she continued talking thick and fast, and 
ee together all surta of inconsistencies, with 
| expectation of persuading both Edith and 

herself that no harm could come f a frolic, which 
j in her heart she now bitterly repented. But while 
| Edith in vain strove to intercept this torrent of idle 
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talk, she caught the eye of one of the ladies who . 


entered the Queen's a There was death 
in her look of affright and horror, and Edith, at the 
firat glance of her eountenance, had sunk at once on 
the earth, had not strong necessity, and her own 
elevation of character, enabled her to maintain at 
least external composure. 

“ Madam,” she said to the Queen, “lose not 
another word in speaking, but save life—if, indeed,” 
she added, her voice choking as she said it, “ life 
may yet be saved.” 

“1¢ may — it may,” answered the lady Calista. 
“ I have just heard that he has been brought before 
the King — it is not yet over — but,” she added, 
bursting into a vehement flood of weeping, in which 
personal apprehensions had some share — “it will 
soon — unless some course be taken.” 

“J will vow a golden candlestick to the Holy 
Sepulchre —a shrine of silver to our Lady of 
Engaddi—a pall, worth one hundred bezants, to 
Saint Thomas of Orthez,” said the Queen in extre- 
mity. 

“Up, up, madam !” said Edith; “call on the 
saints if you list, but be your own best saint.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” said the terrified attendant, 
“the Lady Edith speaks truth. Up, madam, and 
let us to King Richard’s tent, and beg the poor 
gentleman’s life.” 

“J will go— I will go instantly,” said the Queen, 
rising and trembling excessively; while her women, 
in as great confusion as herself, were unable to 
render her those duties which were indispensable 
to her levee. Calm, composed, only pale as death, 
Edith ministered to the Queen with her own hand, 
and alone supplied the deficiencies of her numerous 
attendants. 

“* How you wait, wenches !”’ said the Queen, not 
able even then to forget frivolous distinctions. 
“ Suffer ye the Lady Edith to do the duties of your 
attendance 1— See’st thou, Edith, they can do no- 
thing —I shall never be attired in time. We will 
send for the Archbishop of Tyre, and employ him 
as a mediator.” 

“ Oh, no, no !” exclaimed Edith—* Go yourself, 
madain— you have done the evil, do you confer the 
remedy.” 

“]T will go — I will go,” said the Queen ; “ but 
if Richard be in his mood, I dare not speak te him 
— he will kill me !” 

“ Yet go, gracious madam,” said the Lady Calista, 
who best knew her mistress’s temper; “ not a lion, 
in his fury, could look upon such a face and form, 
and retain so much as an angry thought — far less 
a love-true knight like the royal Richard, to whom 
your slightest word would be a command.” 

“Dost thou think so, Calista ?”’ said the Queen. 
“ Ah, thou little knowest — yet I will go— But see 
you here — what means this You have bedizened 
me in green, a colour he detests. Lo you! let me 
have a blue robe, and — search for the ruby car 
canet, which was part of the King of Cyprus’s 
ransom — it is either in the steel-casket, or some- 
where else.” ; 

“ This, and a man’s life at — 1” paid Edith, 
indignantly ; “it passes human patience. Remain 
at your a madam — I will go to King Richard 
—1I am a party interested—I will know if the 
honour of a poor maiden of his blood is to be so far 
tampered with, that her name shall be abused to 
train a brave gentleman from his duty, bring him 
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within the compass of death and infamy, and make, 
at the same time, the glory of England a laughing- 
stock to the whole Christian army.” ; 

At this unexpected burst of passion, Berengaria 
listened with an almost stupified look of fear and 
wonder. But as Edith was about to leave the tent, 
rae exclaimed, though faintly, “ Stop her — stop 

r.” 

* You must, indeed, stop, noble lady Edith,” said 
Calista, taking her arm gently ; “and you, royal 
madam, I am sure, will go, and without farther 
dallying. If the Lady Edith goes alone to the 
King, he will be dreadfully incensed, nor will it be 
one Tite that will stay his fury.” 

“I will go — I will go,” said the Queen, yielding 
to necessity ; and Edith reluctantly halted to wait 
her movements. 

They were now as speedy as she could have 
desired. The Queen hastily wrapped herself in a 
large loose mantle, which covered all inaccuracies 
of the toilet. In this guise, attended by Edith and 
her women, and preceded and followed by a few 
officers and men-at-arms, she hastened to the tent of 
her lion-like husband. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Were every hair upon his head a life, 
, And every life were to be supplicated 
By numbers equal to those hairs quadrupled, 
Life after life should out like waning stars 
Before the daybreak — or as festive lamps, 
Which have lent lustre to the midnight revel, 
Each after each are quench’d when guests depart ! 
Old Play. 


Tue entrance of Queen Berengaria into the in- 
terior of Richard’s pavilion was withstood — in the 
most respectful and reverential manner indeed — 
but still withstood, by the chamberlains who watched 
in the outer tent. She could hear the stern com- 
mand of the King from within, prohibiting their 
entrance. 

‘You see,” said the Queen, appealing to Edith, 
as if she had exhausted all means of intercession in 
her power — “J knew it — the King will not receive 
us ? 


At the same time, they heard Richard speak to 
some one within, — “ Go, speed thine office quickly, 
sirrah —for in that consists thy mercy — ten be- 
zants if thou deal’st on him at one blow. — And, 
hark thee, villain, observe if his cheek loses colour, 
or his eye falters — mark me the smallest twitch 
of the features, or wink of the eyelid —I love to 
know how brave souls meet death.” 

“If he sees my blade waved aloft without shrink- 
ing, he is the first ever did so,” answered a harsh 
deep voice, which a sense of unusual awe had soft- 
ened into a sound much lower than its usual coarse 
tones, 

Edith could remain silent no longer. “If your 
Grace,” she said to the Queen, “ make not your 
own way, I make it for you; or if not for your 
Majesty, for myself, at least. — Chamberlains, the 
Queen demands to see King Richard — the wife to 
speak with her husband.” 

“ Noble lady,” said the officer, lowering his wand 
| of office, “it grieves me to gainsay you; but his 
Majesty is busied on matters of life and death.” 
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% And we seek also to speak with him on matters 
of life and death,” said Edith. —“I will make en- 
trance for your Grace.” — And putting aside the 
chamberlain with one hand, she laid hold on the 
curtain with the other. 

“T dare not gainsay her Majesty’s pleasure,” said 
the chamberlain, yielding to the vehemence of the 
fair petitioner; and as he gave way, the Queen 
found herself obliged to enter the apartment of 
Richard. 

The Monarch was lying on his couch, and at 
some distance, as awaiting his farther commands, 
stood a man whose profession it was not difficult to 
conjecture. He was clothed in a jerkin of red 
cloth, which reached scantly below the shoulders, 
leaving the arms bare from about halfway above 
the elbow, and, as an upper garment, he wore, when 
about as at present to betake himself to his dreadful 
office, a coat or tabard without sleeves, something 
like that of a herald, made of dressed bull’s hide, 
and stained in the front with many a broad spot 
and speckle of dull crimson. The jerkin, and the 
tabard over it, reached the knee, and the nether 
stocks, or covering of the legs, were of the same 
leather which composed the tabard. A cap of rough 
shag served to hide the upper part of a visage, 
which, like that of a screech-owl, seemed desirous 
to conceal itself from light — the lower part of the 
face being obscured by a huge red beard, mingling 
with shaggy locks of the same colour. What fea- 
tures were seen were stern and misanthropical. 
The man’s figure was short, strongly made, with a 
neck like a bull, very broad shoulders, arms of 
great and disproportioned length, a huge square 
trunk, and thick bandy legs. This truculent official 
leant on a sword, the blade of which was nearly 
four feet and a half in \ength, while the handle of 
twenty inches, surrounded by a ring of lead plum- 
mets to counterpoise the weight ot such a blade, 
rose considerably above the man’s head, as he 
rested his arm upon its hilt, waiting for King 
Richard’s farther directions. ‘ 

On the sudden entrance of the ladies, Richard, 
whg was then lying on his couch, with his face to- 
wards the entrance, and resting on his elbow as he 
spoke to his grisly attendant, flung himself hastfly, 
as if displeased and surprised, to the other side, 
turning his back to the Queen and the females of 
her train, and drawing around him the covering 
of his couch, which, by his own choice, or morc 
probably the flattering selection of his chamber- 
lains, consisted of two large lions’ skins, dressed 
in Venice with such admirable skill that they seemed 
softer than the hide of the deer. 

Berengaria, such as we have described her, knew 
well what woman knows not?—her own road 
to victory. After a hurried glance of undisguised 
and unaffected terror at the ghastly companion of 
her hushand’s secret counsels, she rushed at once 
to the side of Richard’s couch, dropped on her 
knees, flung her mantle from her shoulders, shew- 
ing, as they hung down at their full length, her 
beautiful golden tresses, and while her countenance 
seemed like a sun bursting through a cloud, yet 
bearing on its pallid front traces that its splendours 
have been obscured, she seized upon the right hand 
of the King, which, as he assumed his wonted pos- 
ture, had been employed in dragging the covering 
of his couch, and ually pulling it to her with a 
force which was resisted, though but faintly, she 
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“ Ha !— proceed,” said King Richard, bending 


dom, and the dread of Heathenesse, and‘ imprison- | his brows. 


ing its strength in both her little fairy hands, she 
bent upon it her brow, and united it to her lips. 

“What needs this, Berengaria !” said Richard, 
his head still averted, but his hand remaining under 
her control. 

“Send away that man—his look kills me!” 
muttered Berengaria. 

‘Begone, sirrah,” said Richard, still without 
looking round— “ What wait’st thou for? art thou 
fit to look on these ladies?’ 

‘Your Highness’s pleasure touching the head,” 
said the man. 

“ Out with thee, dog!’ answered Richard — 
“ a Christian burial !” 

The man disappeared, after casting a look upon 
the beautiful Queen, in her deranged dress and 
natural loveliness, with a smile of admiration more 
hideous in its expression than even his usual scowl 
of cynical hatred against humanity. 

“ And now, foolish wench, what wishest thou ?” 
said Richard, turning slowly and half reluctantly 
round to his royal suppliant. 

But it was not in nature for any one, far less an 
admirer of beauty like Richard, to whom it stood 
only in the second rank to glory, to look without 
emotion on the countenance and the tremor of a 
creature so beautiful as Berengaria, or to feel, with- 
out sympathy, that her lips, her brow, were on his 
hand, and that it was wetted by her tears. By 
degrees he turned on her his manly countenance, 
with the softest expression of which his large blue 
eye, which so often gleamed with insufferable light, 
was capable. Caressing her fair head, and ming- 
ling his large fingers in her beautiful and dishe- 
velled locks, he raised and tenderly kissed the 
cherub countenance which seemed desirous to hide 
itself in his hand. The robust form, the broad, 
nohle brow, and majestic looks, the naked arm and 
shoulder, the lion’s skins among which he lay, and 
the fair fragile feminine creature that kneeled by 
his sidepmight have served for a model of Hercules 
reconciling himself, after a quarrel, to his wife 
Dejanira. i 

e“ And, once more, what seeks the lady of my 
heart in her knight’s pavilion, at this early and un- 
wonted hour ?” 

* Pardon, my most gracious liege, pardon,” said 
the Queen, whose fears began again to unfit her for 
the duty of intercessor. 

* Pardon! for what?” said the King. 

“ First, for entering your royal presence too 
boldly and unadvisedly ———” 

She’ stopped. 

“ Thou too boldly !—the sun might as well ask 
pardon, because his rays entered the windows of 
some wretch’s dungeon. But I was busied with 
work unfit for thee to witness, my gentle one, and I 
was unwilling, besides, that thou shouldst risk thy 
Ei ia health where sickness has been so lately 
rife.” 

But thou art now well?” said the Queen, still 
delaying the communication which she feared to 

e. 

“ Well enough to break a lance on the bold crest 
of that champion who shall refuse to acknowledge 
thee the fairest dame in Christendom.” 

Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon — only 
One — only a poor life t” 


“ This unhappy Scottish knight”— said the 
Queen. 

“Speak not of him, madam,” sald Richard, 
sternly ; “he dies — his doom is fixed.” 

“ Nay, my royal liege and love, ’tis but a silken 
banner neglected — Berengaria will give thee an- 
other broidered with her own hand, and rich as 
ever dallied with the wind. Every pearl I have 
shall go to bedeck it, and with every pearl I will 
drop a tear of thankfulness to my generous knight.” 

“Thou know’st not what thou say’st,” said the 
King, interrupting her in anger.—* Pearls! can 
all the pearls of the East atone for a speck upon 
England’s honour —all the tears that ever woman’s 
eye wept wash away a stain on Richard’s fame t — 
Go to, madam, know your place, and your time, and 
your sphere. At present we have duties in which 
you cannot be our partner.” 

“Thou hear’st, Edith,” whispered the Queen, 
“ we shall but incense him.” ; 

“Be it so,” said Edith, stepping forward. — 
“ My lord—I, your poor kinswoman, crave you 
for justice rather than mercy ; and, to the ery of 
justice, the ears of a monarch should be open at 
every time, place, and circumstance.” 

“Ha! our cousin Edith?” said Richard, oe 
and sitting upright on the side of his couch, covere 
with his long camiscia —“ She speaks ever king- 
like, and king-like will I answer her, so she bring no 
request unworthy of herself or me.” 

The beauty of Edith was of a more intellectual 
and less voluptuous cast than that of the Queen; 
but impatience and anxiety had given her counte- 
nance a glow, which it sometimes wanted, and her 
mien had a character of energetic dignity that im- 
posed silence for a moment even on Richard him- 
self, who, to judge by his looks, would willingly have 
interrupted her. 

“ My lord,” she said, “this good knight, whose 
blood you are about to spill, hath done, in his time, 
service toChristendom. He hath fallen from his 
duty, through asnare set for him in mere folly and 
idleness of spirit. A message sent to him in the 
name of one who— why should I not speak it !— 
it was in my own — induced him for an instant to 
leave his post — And what knight in the Christian 
camp might not have thus far transgressed at the 
command of « maiden, who, poor howsoever in other 
qualities, hath yet the blood of Plantagenet in her 
veins ?”” 

“ And you saw him, then, cousin?” replied the 
King, biting his lips, to keep down his passion. — 

“y did, my liege,” said Edith. “ It is no time 
to explain wherefore — I am here neither to excul- 
pate myself nor to blame others.” 

«¢ And where did you do Him such a grace ?” 

“In the tent of her Majesty the Queen.” 

“ Of our royal consort!” said Richard. “Now 
by Heaven, by Saint George of England, and every 
other saint that treads its crystal floor, this is too 
audacious ! I have noticed and overlooked this war- 
rior’s insolent admiration of one so far above him, 
and I grudged him not that one of my blood should 
shed from her high-born sphere such influence as 
the sun bestows on the world beneath — But, 
heaven and earth! that you should have admitted 
him to an audience by night, in the very tent of our 
royal consort !— and dare to offer this as an ex- 
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euse for his dissbed.ence and desertion! By my 
father’s soul, Edith, thou shalt rue thie thy life- 
long m a monastery !” 

“ My liege,” said Edith, “ your greatness licenses 

» My hononz, Lord King, 3s as little toached 
as yours, and my Lady the Queen ean prove it if 
abe think ft.— But I have already anid, I am not 
here to excise myself or ineulpate others — I ask 
you put to extend to one, whose fault was commit- 
ted under strong temptation, that merey which 
even you yourself, Lord King, must one day sup- 
sages at a higher tribunal, and for faults, perhaps, 

venial.” 

“ Cam this be Edith Plantagenet?’ said the 
King, bitterly. —“ Edith Plantagenet, the wise and 
the noble ?— Or is it some love-sick woman, who 
cares not for her own fame in comparison of the 
life of her paramour t Now, by King Henry’s soul ! 
little hinders but I order thy minion’s skull to be 
brought from the gibbet, and fixed as a perpetual 
ornament by the crucifix in thy cell !” 

“ And if thou dost send it from the gibbet to be 
Placed for ever in my sight,” said Edith, “1 will 
say it is arelic of a good knight, cruelly and unwor- 
thily done to death vitals checked herself ) — 
“by one, of whom I shall only say, he should have 
known better how to reward chivalry. — Minion 
call’st thou him ?” she continued with increasing 
vehemence, —“ He was indeed my lover, and a 
most true one— but never sought he grace from 
me by lovk or word — contented with such humble 
observance as men pay to the saints-——And the 
good——the valiant—the faithful, must die for 
this !”’ 

“ Oh, peace, peace, for pity’s sake,” whispered the 
Queen, “ you do but offend him more !” 

“Teare not,” said Edith; “the spotless virgin 
fears net the raging lion. Let him work his will 
oa this worthy knight. Edith, for whom he dies, 
will know how to weep his memory — to me no one 
shall speak more of politic alliances, to be sanc- 
tioned with thie poor hand. I could not—I would 
net—have been his bride living —our degrees were 
toe distant, But death unites the high and the low 
— J am henceforward the spouse of the grave.” 

The King was about to answer with much anger, 
when a Carmelite monk entered the apartment 
hastily, his head and person muffled in the long 
mantle and heed of striped cloth of the coarsest 
texture, which distinguished his order, and, flinging 
himself on his knees before the King, conjured him, 

| by every holy word and sign, to stop the execution. 

“ Now, by both sword and sceptre !” said Rich- 
ard, “the world are leagned to dvive me mad !— 
feels, women, and monks, cross me at every step. 
Hew eomes he to live stil] ?” 

“ My gracious liege,” said the monk, * 1 entreated 
of the Lexrd of Gilslaud to stay the execution until 
{ had thrown myself at your royu}———” 

“And he was wilful enough to grant thy re- 
queat,” said the King; “but it ie of a piece with 
his wonted ebatinacy — And what is it thou hast 
tosay? Speak im the fend’s name !” 

“My lerd, there is a weighty secret — but it 
rests under the seal of confession -— 1 dare not tell 
om even whi it—- bat I swear to thee by my 
heay order — py the habit whieh 1 wear — by the 
Wessed Elias, our founder, even bim who was tran- 
meted. withous suffering the ardinary pangs uf mar- 
tality — that this vouth hath divulged to me a 
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secret, whicn, if 1 might confide it to thee, would 
utterly turn thee from thy bloody purpose ix re 
gard to him.” 

“ Good father,” said Richard, “ that I reverence 
the church, let the arme which 1 now wear for her 
sake bear witness, Give me to know this secret, ; 
and } will do what shall seem fitting in the matter, | 
But I am no blind Bayard, to take a leap in the 
dark under the stroke of a pair of priestly spurs.” 

“ My lord,” said the holy man, throwing back 
his cowl and upper vesture, and discevering under 
the latter a garment of goatskin, and from beneath 
the former a visage so wildly wasted by climate, 
fast, and penance, as to resemble rather the appari- 
tion of an animated skeleten than a human face, 
“for twenty years have I macerated this miserable 
body in the caverns of Engaddi, doing penance for 
a great crime. Think you I, who ami dead to the 
world, would contrive a falsehood to endanger my 
own soul, or that one, bound by the most sacred 
oaths to the contrary —~ one such as I, who have 
but one longing wish cormected with earth, to wit, | 
the rebuilding of our Christian Zion,—would betray 
tne secrets of the confessional? Both are alike 
abhorrent to my very soul.” 

“ So,” answered the King, “thou art that hermit 
of whom men speak so much? Thou art, I confess, 
like enough to those spirits which walk in dry 
places, but Richard fears no hobgoblms —and thou 
art he, too, as J] bethink me, to whom the Christian 
princes sent this very criminal to open a commmi- 
cation with the Soldan, even while I, who ought to 
have been first consulted, lay on my sick-bed 
Thou and they may content themselves —} will 
not put my neck into the loop of a Carmelite’s 
girdle— And, for your envoy, he shall die, the 
rather and the sooner that thou dost entreat for 
him.” 

“Now God be gracious to thee, Lord King !” 
said the hermit, with much emotibn; “thou art 
setting that mischicf on foot which thou wilt here- 
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after wish thou hadst stopt, though it had cost thee 
a limb. Rash, blinded man, yet forbear 17 

“ Away, away,” said the King, stamping; “ the 
sun has risen on the dishonour of England, and it 
is not yet avenged. — Ladies and priest, withdraw, 
if ye would not hear orders which would displease 
you; for, by St George, I swear : 

“ Swear Not !”” said the voice of one who had just 
then entered the pavilion. 

“Ha! my learned Hakim,” said the King; 
“come, | hope, to tax our generosity.” 

“1 come to request instant speech with you —- 
instant — and touching matters of deep interest.” 

“ First look on my wife, Hakim, and let her know 
in you the preserver of her husband.” 

“Tt is not for me,” said the physician, folding lis 
arms with an air of Oriental modesty and reverence, 
and bending his eyes on the ground,—“ It is not 
for me to look upon beauty unveiled, and armed in 
its splendours.”’ . 

“ Retire, then, Berengaria,” said the Monarefr; 
“und, Edith, do you retire ulso ;— nay, renew not 
your importunities! This I give to them, that the 
execution shail not be till high noon. — Go, and We: 

ifted—dearest Berengaria, begone.— Edith,” he 
acded, with a giance whiel atruck terror even into ' 
the conrageous soul of hie kinmeworran, * £0, f yor: 
are wise.” 

The females withdrew, or rather harried from” 
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the tent, rank atid coremony forgotten, nrach Hke 


a flock of wild-fowl huddled together, against whom | 


the faleon has made a recent peas 
They returned from thence to the Queen's pavi- 


matter. In what ean 1 pleasure you, niy Fearne 
physician ?” 

“Great King,” said El Hakim, tmaakitig Hiw pro- 
found Oriental obeisance, “let thy servant speak 





lion, to indulge in regrets and rectiminations, one word, and yet live. I would remind thee that 
equally unavailing. Edith was the only one who | thow owest—not to me, their humble instrament 


scemed to disdain these ordinary channels of sor- 
row. Without a sigh, without a tear, without a 
word of upbraiding, she attended upon the Queen, 
whose weak temperament shewed her’ sorrow in 
violent hysterical ecstasies, and passionate hypo- 
chondriacal effasions, in the course of which Edith 


| sedulously, and even affectionately, attended her. 


“Jt is impossible she can have loved this knight,” 
said Florise to Calista, her senior in attendance 


' upon the Queen’s person. “ We have been mis- 
| taken; she is but sorry for his fate, as for .. 





stranger who has come to trouble on her secount.”’ 

“ Hush, hush,” answered her more experienced 
and more observant comrade; “she is of that proud 
house of sag. ah who never own that a hurt 
grieves them. ile they have themselves been 
bleeding to death, under a mortal wound, they have 
been known to bind up the scratches sustained by 
their more faint-hearted comrades. — Florise, we 
have done frightfully wrong; and, for my own part, 
I would buy with every jewel J have, that our fatal 
jest had remained unacted.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


This work desires a planetary intelligence 
Of Jupiter and Sol; and those great sptrits 
Are proud, fantasticni. It asks great charges 
To entice them from the guiding of their spheres 
To wait on mortals. 
ALBUMAZAR. 


Trt hermit followed the ladies from the pavilton 
of Richard, as shadow follows a beam of sunshine 
when the clouds are driving over the face of the sun. 
But heeturned on the threshold, and held up his 
hand towards the King in a warning, or almost a 
menacing posture, as he said,—“ Wo to him who 
rejects the counsel of the Church, and betaketh 
himself to the foul divan of the infidel! King 
Richard, I do not yet shake the dust from my 
feet and depart from thy encampment— the sword 
falls not — but it hangs but by a hair. Haughty 
monarch, ge shall meet again.” 

“ Be it so, haughty priest,’ returned Richard, 
“ prouder in thy goatekine than princes in purple 
and fine linen.” 

The hermit vanished from the tent, and the 
King continued, addressing the Arabian, —“ Do 
the dervises of the East, wise Hakim, use such 
familiarity with their princes 1” 

_“The dervise,” replied Adonbec, “should be 
either a sage or a madman; there is no middle 
course for him who wears the khirkhah,! who 
watches by night, and fasts by day. Hence, hath 
he either wisdom enough to bear himself discreetly 
in the presence of prinees, or else, having no reason 
bestowed on him, he is not responsible for his own 
actions.’ 

“ Methinks our monks have adopted chiefly the 
latter character,” said Richard ioe “ But ig the 
ge ee te 
1 Kdserally, the totardbe. The habit of the dervises is 20 called 
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— but to the Intelligences, whose benefits T dis- 
pense to mortals, a life-——” 

* And I warrant me thou wouldst have another in 
requital, ha?” interrupted the King. 

* Such is my humble prayer,” ssid the Hakim, 
“to the great Melech Ric — even the life of this 

ood knight, who is doomed to die, atrd but for such 
fault as was committed by the Sultan Adarn, sur- 
named Aboulbeschar, or the father of all men.” 

“And thy wisdom might remind thee, Hakim, 
that Adam died for it,” said the King, somewhat 
sternly, and then began to pace the narrow i 198) 
of his tent with some emotion, and to talk to him- 
self. “ Why, God-a-merey —I knew what he de- 
sired as soon as ever he entered the pavilion |~ 
Here is one poor life justly condemned to extinction. 
and J, a king and a soldier, who have slain thou: 
sands by my command, and scores with my own 
hand, am to have no power over it, although the 
honour of my arms, of my house, of my very 
Queen, hath been attainted by the culprit — By 
Saint George, it makes me laugh !— By Sain' 
Louis, it reminds me of Blondel’s tale of an en- 
chanted castle, where the destined knight was with- 
stood sutcessively in his purpose of entrance by 
forms and figures the most dissimilar, but all hostile 
to his undertaking! No sooner one sank than an- 
other appeared t— Wife — Kinswoman — Hermit— 
Hakim—each appears in the lists as soon as the 
other is defeated !— Why, this is a single knight 
fighting against the whole mélée of the tournament 
—ha! ha! ha!’— And Richard laughed aloud ; 
for he had, in fact, begun to change his mood, his 
resentment being usually too violent to be of long 
endurance. 

The physician meanwhile looked on him with a 
countenance of surprise, not unmingled with con- 
tempt ; for the Eastern people make no allowance 
for those mercurial changes in the temper, and 
consider open laughter, upon almost any account, 
as derogatory to the dignity of man, and becoming 
only to women and children. At length, the sage 
addressed the King, when he saw him more com- 
posed. 

“A doom of death should not issee from laugh- 
ing lips, - Let thy servant hope that thou hast 
granted him this man’s life.” 

“Take the freedom of a thousand captives in- 
stead,” said Richard ; “restore so many of thy 
countrymen to their tents and families, and I will 
give the warrant instantly. This man’s life can 
avail thee nothing, and it is forfeited.” 

“ All our lives are forfeited,” said the Hakim, 
putting his hand to his cap. “ But the great Credi- 
tor is mercifal, and exacts not the pledge rigorously 
nor untimely.” 

“Thou canst shew me,” said Riehard, _. 
special interest thou hast to become intercessor be: 
twixt me and the execution of justice, to which | 

n sworn as a crowned aye 

“Thou art sworn to the dealing forth mi ry 
well as justice,” anid El Hakim ; “ bat what tho 
seekest, great King, is the execution of thine em 
will, And, for the concern I have in thie reques! 
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know that many a man’s life depends upon thy 
granting this boon.” ; 

* Explain thy words,” said Richard ; “ but think 
not to impose upon me by false pretexts.” 

“Be it far from thy servant!” said Adonbec. 
“Know, then, that the medicine to which thou, Sir 
King, and many one beside, owe their recovery, is 
a talisman, composed under certain aspects of the 
heavens, when the Divine Intelligences are most 
propitious. I am but the poor seministrator of its 
virtues. I dip it in a cup of water, observe the 
fitting hour to administer it to the patient, and the 
potency of the draught works the cure.” 

«“ A most rare medicine,” said the King, “and 
& commodious! and, as it may be carried in 
the leech’s purse, would save the whole caravan 
of camels which they require to convey drugs 
and physic-stuff—I marvel there is any other 
in use.” 

“Tt is written,’ answered the Hakim, with im- 

rturbable gravity, “‘abuse not the steed which 

th borne thee from the battle.’ Know, that such 
talismans might indeed be framed, but rare has 
been the number of adepts who have dared to un- 
dertake the application of their virtue. Severe re- 
strictions, painful observances, fasts, and penance, 
are necessary on the part of the sage who uses this 
mode of cure ; and if, through neglect of these pre- 
parations, by his love of ease, or his indulgence 
of sensual appetite, he omits to cure at least twelve 
persons within the course of each moon, the virtue 
of the divine gift departs from the amulet, and both 
the last patient and the physician will be exposed 
to speedy misfortune, neither will they survive the 
year. I require yet one life to make up the ap- 
pointed number.” 

“ Go out into the camp, good Hakim, where thou 
wilt find a-many,”’ said the King, “ and do not seek 
to rob my headsman of his patients ; it is unbecom- 
ing a mediciner of thine eminence to interfere with 
the practice of another. — Besides, I cannot see 
how delivering a criminal from the death he de- 
serves, should go to make up thy tale of miraculous 
cures,” 

“ ‘When thou canst shew why a draught of cold 
water should have cured thee, when the most pre- 
cious drugs failed,” said the Hakim, “thou mayst 
reason on the other mysteries attendant on this 
matter. For myself, I am inefficient to the great 
work, having this morning touched an unclean ani- 
mal. Ask, therefore, no farther questions ; it is 
enough that, by sparing this man’s life at my re- 

uest, you will deliver yourself, great King, and 

y servant, from a great danger.” 

“ Hark thee, Adonbec,” replied the King, “I 
have no objection that leeches should wrap their 
words in mist, and pretend to derive knowledge 
from the stars ; but when you bid Richard Plan- 
tagenet fear that a danger will fall upon him from 
some idle omen, or omitted ceremonial, you speak 
to no ignorant Saxon, or doting old woman, who 
foregoes her purpose because a hare crosses the 
path, a raven croaks, or a cat sneezes.” 

“7 cannot hinder your doubt of my words,” 
said Adonbec ; “but yet, let my Lord the King 
grant that truth is on the tongue of his servant,— 
will he think it just to deprive the world, and every 
wretch who may suffer by the pains which so lately 
reduced him to that couch, of the benefit of this 
most virtuous talisman, rather than extend his for- 
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grea to one poor criminal? Bethink you, Lord 
ing, that though thou canst slay thousands, thou 
canst not restore one man to health. Kings have 
the power of Satan to torment, sages that of Allah 
to heal— beware how thou hinderest the good te 
humanity, which thou canst not thyself render. 
Thou canst cut off the head, but not cure the 
aching tooth.” 

“ This is over insolent,” said the King, harden- 
ing himself, as the Hakim assumed a more lofty, 
and almost a commanding tone. ‘ We took thee 
for our leech, not for our counsellor, or conscience- 
keeper.” ; 

“And is it thus the most renowned Prince of 
Frangistan repays benefit done to his royal per- 
son?” said El Hakim, exchanging the humble and 
stooping posture, in which he had hitherto solicited 
the King, for an attitude lofty and commanding. 
“ Know, then,” he said, “ that through every court 
of Europe and Asia—to Moslem and Nazarene 
—to knight and lady —wherever harp is heard 
and sword worn — wherever honour is loved and 
infamy detested—to every quarter of the world 
will I denounce thee, Melech Ric, as thankless and 
ungenerous ; and even the lands — if there be any 
such — that never heard of thy renown, shall yet 
be acquainted with thy shame !” 

“Are these terms to me, vile infidel!” said 
Richard, striding up te him in fury. — “Art weary 
of thy life ?” 

“ Strike !” said El Hakim ; “ thine own deed 
shall then paint thee more worthless than could 
my words, though each had an hornet’s sting.” 

Richard turned fiercely from him, folded his 
arms, traversed the tent as before, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Thankless and ungenerous ! — as well 
be termed coward and infidel !—Hakim, thou hast 
chosen thy boon ; and though I had rather thou 
hadst asked my crown-jewels, yet I may not, king 
like, refuse thee. Take this Scot, therefore, to thy 
keeping — the provost will deliver him to thee on 
this warrant.” 

He hastily traced one or two lines, and g@e them 
to the physician. ‘ Use him as thy bond-slave, to 
be disposed of as thou wilt — only, let him beware 
how he comes before the eyes of Richard. Haxk 
thee—thou art wise—he hath been over bold 
among those in whose fair looks and weak judg 
ments we trust our honour, as you of the East lodge 
your treasures in caskets of silver wire, as fine and 
as frail as the web of a gossamer.” © 

‘* Thy servant understands the word of the King,” 
said the sage, at once resuming the reverent style 
of address in which he had commenced. “ When 
the rich carpet is soiled, the fool pointeth to the 
stain — the wise man covers it with his mantle. I 
have heard my lord’s pleasure, and to hear is to 
obey.” 

“Tt is well,” said the King; “let him consult 


| his own safety, and never appear in my presence 
| more.—Is there aught else in which I may do thee 


pleasure ?” 

“‘ The bounty of the King hath filled my cup to 
the brim,” said the sage ; “yea, it hath been abun- 
dant as the fountain which sprung up amid the 
camp of the descendants of Israel, when the rock 
was stricken by the rod of Moussa Ben Amran.”’ 

“ Ay, but,” said the King, smiling, “it required, 
as in the desert, a hard blow on the rock ere it 
yielded its treasures. I would that I knew some- 
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thing to pleasure thee, which I might yield as freely 
as the natural fountain sends forth its waters.” 

“Let me touch that victorious hand,” said the 
sage, “in token, that if Adonbee el Hakim should 
hereafter demand a boon of Richard of England, 
he may do so, yet plead his command.” 

“Thou hast hand and glove upon it, man,” re- 
plied Richard ; “ only, if thou couldst consistently 
make up thy tale of patients without craving me 
to deliver from punishment those who have de- 
served it, I would more willingly discharge my 
debt in some other form.” 

“ May thy days be multiplied !”? — answered the 
Hakim, and withdrew from the apartment after the 
usual deep obeisance. 

King Richard gazed after him as he departed, 
like one but half-satisfied with what had passed. 

“ Strange pertinacity,’”? he said, “in this Hakim, 
nnd a wonderful chance to interfere between that 
audacious Scot and the chastisement he has merited 
so richly. Yet, let him live! there is one brave 
man the more in the world.— And now for the 
Austrian. — Ho, is the baron of Gilsland there 
without ?” 

Sir Thomas de Vaux thus summoned, his bulky 
form speedily darkened the opening of the pavilion, 
while behind him glided as a spectre, unannounced, 
yet unopposed, the savage form of the hermit of 
Engaddi, wrapped in his goatskin mantle. 

Richard, without noticing his presence, called in 
a loud tone to the Baron, “Sir Thomas de Vaux, 
of Lanercost and Gilsland, take trumpet and herald, 
and go instantly to the tent of him whom they call 
Archduke of Austria, and see that it be when the 
press of his knights and vassals is greatest around 
him,—-as is likely at this hour, for the German 
boar breakfasts ere he hears mass — enter his pre- 
sence with as little reverence as thou may’st, and 
impeach him, on the part of Richard of England, 
that he hath thi8 night, by his own hand, or that 
of others, stolen from its staff the Banner of Eng- 
land. Wherefore, say to him our pleasure, that, 
within #n hour from the time of my speaking, he 
restore the said banner with all reverence — he 
himself and his principal barons waiting the whilst 
weth heads uncovered, and without their robes of 
honour. — And that, moreover, he pitch beside it, 
on the one hand, his own Banner of Austria re- 
versed, as that which hath been dishonoured by 
theft and felony — and on the other, a lance, bear- 
ing the bléody head of him who was his nearest 
counsellor, or assistant, in this base injury — And 
say, that such our behests being punctually dis- 
charged, we will, for the sake of our vow, and the 
weal of the Holy Land, forgive his other forfeits.” 

“ And how if the Duke of Austria deny all ac- 
»cession to this act of wrong and of felony 1’ said 
Thomas de Vaux. 

“Tell him,” replied the King, “ we will prove it 
apon his body-—-ay, were he backed with his two 
bravest champions. Knight-like will we prove it, 
on foot or on horse, in the desert or in the field, 

ame, place, and arms, all at his own choice.” 

“Bethink you of the peace of God and the Church, 
my liege lord,” said the Baron of Gilsland, “ among 
those princes engaged in this holy Crusade.” 

Bethink you how to execute my commands, 
my liege vassal,” answered Richard, impatiently. 

Methinks men expect to turn our purpose by 
their breath, as boys blow feathers to and fro — 


Peace of the Church !— who, I prithee, minds it! 
The peace of the church, among Crusaders, implios 
war with the Saracens, with whom the princes have 
made tryce, and the one ends with the other. And, 
besides, see you not how every prince of them is 
seeking his own several ends !— I will seek mine 
also — and that is honour. For honour I came 
hither, and if I may not win it upon the Saracens, 
at least I will not lose a jot from any respect to this 
paltry Duke, though he were bulwarked and but- 
tressed by every prince in the Crusade.” 

De Vaux turned to obey the King’s mandate, 
shrugging his shoulders at the same time, the blunt- 
ness of his nature being unable to conceal that its 
tenor went against his judgment. But the hermit 
of Engaddi stepped forward, and assumed the air 
of one charged with higher commands than those 
of a mere earthly potentate. Indeed, his dress of 
shaggy skins, his uncombed and untrimmed hair 
and beard, his lean, wild, and contorted features, 
and the almost insane fire which gleamed from 
under his bushy eyebrows, made him approach 
nearly to our idea of some seer of Scripture, who, 
charged with high mission to the sinful Kings of 
Judsh or Israel, descended from the rocks and 
caverns in which he dwelt in abstracted solitude, 
to abash earthly tyrants in the midst of their pride, 
by discharging on them the blighting denunciations 
of Divine Majesty, even as the cloud discharges 
the lightning with which it is fraught, on the pin- 
nacles and towers of castles and palaces. In the 
midst of his most wayward mood, Richard respected 
the church and its ministers, and though offended 
at the intrusion of the hermit into his tent, he 
greeted him with respect; at the same time, how- 
ever, making a sign to Sir Thomas de Vaux to 
hasten on his message. 

But the hermit prohibited the baron, by gesture, 
look, and word, to stir a yard on such an errand ; 
and, holding up his bare arm, from which the goat- 
skin mantle fell back in the violence of his action, 
he waved it aloft, meagre with famine, and wealed 
with the blows of the discipline. 

“In the name of God, and of the most holy 
Father, the vicegerent of the Christian Church 
upon earth, I prohibit this most profane, blood- 
thirsty, and brutal defiance, betwixt two Christian 
princes, whose shoulders are signed with the blessed 
mark under which they swore brotherhood. Wo to 
him by whom it is broken !— Richard of England, 
recall the most unhallowed message thou hast given 
to that baron — Danger and Death are nigh thee ! 
— the dagger is glancing at thy very throat ! = 

“ Danger and Death are playmates to Richard,” 
answered the monarch proudly; “and he hath 
braved too many swords to fear a dagger.” 

‘“‘ Danger and Death are near,” replied the seer; 
and, sinking his voice to a hollow, unearthly tone, 
he added, * And after death the judgment !” 

“ Good and holy father,” said Richard, “I reve- 
rence thy person and thy sanctity ——” 

“ Reverence not me!” interrupted the hermit; 
“ reverence sooner thie vilest insect that crawls by 
the shores of the Dead Sea, and feeds upon its ac- 
cursed slime, But reverence Him whose com- 
mands I speak — Reverence Him whose sepulchre 
you have vowed to rescue—; Revere the oath of 
concord which you have sworn, and break not the 
silver cord of union and fidelity with which you 
have bound yourself to your princely confederates.” 
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Reeth ese to me to 
ats Sem My wo oad, asa en dignity of yeur be sabimnitting to whatsoever erdent 
holy character, Without challenging your wight t to of Jerveaiom shall impose. z 
~eelsig phar ial peiniph wien tags al “ Will he clear himself'‘by the trial by combat 
leeve ws the charge of oar own honeur.” eaid King Richard, y F 

« Prosame I” repeated the hermit— is it forme | _“ His oath probibits it,” sald the hermit: and, 
ty presente, toyul Richard, wits am bat the bell moreover, the Council of the Princes —— 
Obeying the hand of the sexton— but the sense-' “ Will neither authorise battle against the Sara 
less and worthless trumpet, carrying the command | cens,” interrupted Richard, “ nor against any one 
of him who sounds it — See, on my Imees I throw | else. But it is enough, father — thou hast shewn 
m before thee, imploring thee to have mercy on | me the folly of proceeding as I designed in this 

matter, You shall sooner light your toreh in a 


istendom, on England, and on thyself !” 
“Rise, rise,” said Richard, compelling him to puddle of rain, than bring a spark out of # cold- 
stand up; “it beseems not that knees, which are blooded coward. There is no honour to be gained 
on Austria, and so let him pass. —-I will have him 


#0 frequently bended to the Deity, should press the é — 4 Wil 
ground in honour of man. What danger awaits us, perjure himeelf, however ; I will insist on the 
reverend father ! and when stood the power of Eng- ordeal. -— How I shall laugh to hear his clumsy 
"and so low, that the noisy bluster of this new- fingers hiss, as he grasps the red-hot globe of iron ! 
nade Duke's displeasure should alarm her, or her —Ay, orhis huge mouth riven, and his gullet awell- 

ing to suffocation, as he endeavours to swallow the 


nonarch ?” 
“TJ have looked forth from my mountain turret consecrated bread !” 


apon the starry host of heaven, as each in his mid- ‘ Peace, Richard,” said the hermit —“ Oh, 
right circuit uttered wisdom to another, and know- peace, for shame if not for charity! Who shall 
ss to the few who can understand their voice. praise or honour princes, who insult and calumniate 


Chere sits an enemy in thy Houve of Life, Lord each other? Alas! that a creatare so noble as 
{ing, malign at once to thy fame, and thy pros- thou art—so aecomplished in princely thoughts 
and princely daring — so fitted to honour Christen- 


erity—-an emanation of Saturn, menacing thee 
nth instant and bloody peril, and which, but thou dom by thy actions, and, in thy calmer mood, to 
ield thy proud will to the rule of thy duty, will rale her by thy wisdom, should yet have the brute 
resently crash thee, even in thy pride.” and wild fury of the lion, mingled with the dignity 

“Away, away—this is heathen seience,” said and courage of that king of the forest !” 
ne King. “ Christians practise it not-— wise men| He remained an instant musing with his —,. 
elieve it not. — Old man, thou dotest.” fixed on the ground, and then proceeded — “ But 
“T dote not, Richard,” onswered the hermit — | Heaven, that knows our imperfect nature, accepts 
I am not so happy. I know my condition, and of our imperfect obedience, and hath delayed. 
though not averted, the bloody end of thy daring 


hat some portion of reason is yet permitted me, 
lot for my own ase, but that of tle Church, andthe life. The destroying angel hath stood still, as of old 
by the threshing-floor of Araunal the Jebusite. 


dvancement of the Cross. I am the blind man 
rho holds a toreh to others, though it yields no and the blade is drawn in his hard, py which, at 
ght to himself. Ask me touching what concerns | no distant date, Richard, the lion-hearted, shall 
he weal of Christendom, and of this Crusade, and | be as low as the meanest peasant.” 

will speak with thee as the wisest counsellor on! “Must it then be so soon ?’— said Richard. 
vhose tongue persuasion ever sat. Speak to me of , “ Yet, even so be it. May my course be bright, if 
ny own wretched being, and my words shall be | it be but brief !” 
hose of the maniac out-cast which I am.” * Alas! noble King,” said the solitary, and 
“T would not break the bands of unity asunder secmed as if a tear (unwonted guest) were gnuther. 
tmong the Princes of the Crusade,” said Richard, ing in his dry and plazened eye —* short and 
with a mitigated tone and manner ; “but what | melancholy, marked with mortification, and cala- 


atonement can they render me for the injustice and | mity, and captivity, is the span that divides thec 
meult which I have sustained ?” from the grave which yawns for thee-®a grave i 


“ Even of that F am prepared and commissioned which thou shalt be laid without lineage to succeed 
to speak by the Council, which, meeting hastily at thee — withowt the tears of a people, exhausted hy 
the sumrnons of Philip of France, have taken mea- thy eraseters wars, to lament thee—without havin 
sures for that effeet.”’ extended the knowledge of thy subjects — without 

“ Strange,” replied Richard, “ that others should having done anght to enlarge their happiness.” 
treat of what is due to the wounded Majesty of “ But not without renown, monk—not withoute 
England !” the tears of the lady of my love! These ennanla- 

“ They are wiling to anticipate your demands, tions, which thou canst neither know nor estimate, 
if it be possible,” answered the hermit. “In q await upon Richard to his grave.” 

_ they consent thet the Banner of England be _“ Do I not know— can T not estimate, the valne 
replaced on Saint George’s Mount, and they lay of mimstrel’s praise, and of lady’s love !” retorte:| 
ander ban and condemnation the audacions crimi- the hermit, in a tone, whieh for a moment seemed 
nal, or crimirale, by whem it was outraged, and will] to emulate the enthusiasm of Richard himself. 
announce a trent reward to any who shall de. “ King of England,” he continued, extending his 
nounce the delinguent’y gilt, and give his flesh te emaciated arm, “the blood which boila jn thy blue 
the wolves and ravens.” veins is mot mere noble than that which stagnates 
“And Austria,” std Riehard— upon whom in mine. Few and cold ag the drops are, they stil 


reat such strong presumptions that he was the ate of the blood of the royal Lusignan — of the 
sathor of the deed heroic and sainted Godfrey. I aeons ig. 











‘ SHE TALIAMAN, 
L wae when in the world — Adberick Marte- — 


m0y « 

«< Whose deeds,” said Richard, “have so often 
filled Famse’s trumpet! Is ig no — enn it be 20 1 — 
Gowld such a light as thine fall from the horizon 
of chivalry, and. yet men be uncertain where its 
embers had ali y” 

“ Seek a fallen star,” said the hermit, “and thou 
shalt only light on some foul jelly, which, in shoot- 
ing through the hori has assumed for a moment 
an appearance of splendour. Richard, if I thought 
that rending the bloody veil from my horrible fate 

| could make thy proud heart stoop te the discipline 
_of the church, J could find in my heart to tell thee 
a tale, which I have hitherto kept gnawing at my 
vitals in concealment, like the pitdevoied youth 
of Heathenesse.— Listen, then, Richard, and may 
the grief and despair, which cannot avail this 
wretehed remnant of what was once a man, be 
powerful as an example to so noble, yet so wild a 
being as thou art! Yes—I will—I «ill tear 
open the long-hidden wounds, although in thy very 
presence they should bleed to death !” 

King Richard, upon whom the history of Alberick 
of Mortemar had made a deep impression in his 
early years, when minstrels were regaling his 


tened with respect to the outlines of a tale, which, 
darkly and imperfectly sketched, indicated sufh- 
ciently the cause of the partial insanity of this 
singular and most unhappy being. 

“] need not,” he said, “ tell thee that I was noble 
in birth, high in fortune, strong in arms, wise in 
council, All these I was; but while the noblest 
ladies in Palestine strove which should wind gar- 
lands for my helmet, my love was fixed — unalter- 
ably and devotedly fixed—on a maiden of low 
degree. Her father,an ancient soldier of the Cross, 
Baw our passion, and knowing the difference betwixt 
us, saw no other*refuge for his daughter’s honour 
than to place her withm the shadow of the cloister. 
I returned from a distant expedition, loaded with | 
spoils an® honour, to find my happiness was de- | 
stroyed for ever! I, too, sought the cloister, and | 
Satan, who had marked me for his own, breathed 


father’s halls with legends of the Holy Land, lis- | 


——— 





inte my heart a vapour of spiritual pride, which 
could only have had its source in his own infernal 
regione, I had risen as high in the church as before 
in the state— I was, forsooth, the wise, the self- 
sufficient, the impeccable |— 1 was the counsellor | 
of councils -@ ] was the director of prelates — how 
should I stamble ! — wherefore should I fear temp- 
tation !— Alas! I became confessor to a sisterhood, | 
and amongst that sisterhood 1 found the long-loved | 
—the long lost. Spare me farther confession | — 
A fallen nun, whese guilt was avenged by eelf-mar- 
der, sleeps soundly in the vaults of Engaddi, while, 
vbove her very grave, gibbers, moans, and roars a 
sseature, to whom bat so much renson is left as 
ee to render him completely sensible to his 


“Unhappy man |!” said Riehard, “I wonder no 
longer at thy misery. How didet thou escape the 
ss Ni the camons deneunce agninst thy 
“ Ask one who is yet 
ness,” Pak the hermit, 
‘Gd ior personal 
© high birth. Bat, 
ndanee bath preserved me, 


is the gal of worldly bitter- 
“und he will speak of a life 
, and from consideration 

A telé thee, that Pro- 
to lift me om high as a 





~ 


* | 


aud beacon, whess ashes, when ting 

iw burnt ont, must yet be flang into Tophet, 
Withered aad shrunk as thie poor fornt is, it is yot 
animated with twe- apirits — one active, shrewd, and 
piercing, to advocate the cause of the Church of 
Jerusalem —one mean, abject, and despairing, fluc- 
tuating between madness and misery, to mourn over 
my own wretchedness, and to guard holy relica, on 
which it would be most sinful for me even to cast 
my eye. Pity me not !—it is but sin to pity the 
loss of such an abject— pity me not, but profit 
my example, Thou atandest on the highest, an 
therefore, on the most dangerous pinnacle, occupied 
by any Christian prinee. Thouart proud of heart, 
loose of life, bloody of hand. Put from thee the 
sins which are to thee as daughters — though they 
be dear to the sinful Adam, expel these adopted 
furies from thy breast — thy pride, thy luxury, thy 
blood-thirstiness.”’ 

“He raves,” said Richard, turning from the 
solitary to De Vaux, as one who felt some pain from 
a sareasm which yet he could not resent— then 
turned him calmly, and somewhat seornfully to the 
anchoret, as he replied — “ Thou hast found a fair 
bevy of daughters, reverend father, to one who hath 
been but few months married ; but since I must 
put them from my roof, it were but like a father to 
provide them with suitable matches. Wherefore, 
I will part with my pride to the noble Canons of 
the Church — my luxury, a3 thou eall’st it, to the 
Monks of the rule—and my blood-thirstiness to the 
Knights of the Temple.” 

“Oh, heart of steel, and hand of iron,” said the 
anchoret, “upon whom example, as well as ad- 
vice, is alike thrown away !— Yet shalt thou be 
spared for a season, in case it so be thou shouldst 
turn and do that which is acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven.-—— For me, I must return to my plaee. — 
Kyrie Eleison !—I am he through whom the rays 
of heavenly grace dart like those of the sun through 
a burning glass, concentrating them on other objects, 
until they kindle and blaze, while the glass itself 
remains cold and uninfluenced. — Kyrie Eleison !— 
the poor must be called, for the rich have refused 
the banquet — Kyrie Eleison 1’ 

So saying, he burst from the tent, uttering loud 
cries. 

“A mad priest!” —said Richard, from whose 
mind the frantic exclamations of the hermit had 
partly obliterated the impression produced by the 
detail of his personal history and misfortunes. 
“ After him, De Vaux, and see he comes to no 
harm ; for, Crusaders as we are, @ juggler hath 
more reverence amongst our varlets than a priest 
or a saint, and they may, perchance, put some 
scorn upon him.” 

The knight obeyed, and Richard presently gave 
way to the thoughts which the wild prophecy of the 
monk had inspired. —“To die early — without 
lin without lamentation f—~a heavy sentence, 
and well that it is not passed by a more competent 
judge. Yet the Saraeens, who are accomp i. 
mystieal knowledge, will often maintain, thet He, 
in whose eyes the wisdom of the sage but ae 
folly, inspires wisdom and A pk into the seeming 
folly of the madman. Yonder hermit mm anid to 
read the stars too, an art ¥ practised. in 
these lands, where the heavenly host was of yors 
the object of idolatry. 1 would I had asked him 
tonching the loss of my banner ; for'net the blessed 
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Tishbite, the founder of his order, could seem more 
wildly rapt out of himself, or speak with a tongue 
more resembling that of a prophet. — How now, De 
Vaux, what news of the mad priest ?”’ 

‘‘ Mad priest, call you him, my lord ?” answered 
De Vaux. “ Methinks he resembles more the 
blessed Baptist himself, just issued from the wilder- 
ness. He has placed himself on one of the military 
engines, and from thence he preaches to the soldiers, 
as never man preached since the time of Peter the 
Hermit. The camp, alarmed by his cries, crowd 
around him in thousands; and breaking off every 
now and then from the main thread of his discourse, 
he addresses the several nations, each in their own 
language, and presses upon each the arguments 
best qualified to urge them to perseverance in the 
delivery of Palestine.” 

“By this light, a noble hermit!’ said King 
Richard. “ But what else could come from the 
blood of Godfrey ? He despair of safety, because 
he hath in former days lived par amours? I will 
have the Pope send him an ample remission, and I 
would not less willingly be intercessor had his belle 
amie been an abbess.” 

As he spoke, the Archbishop of Tyre craved 
audience, for the purpose of requesting Richard’s 
attendance, should his health permit, on a secret 
conclave of the chiefs of the Crusade, and to explain 
to him the military and political incidents which had 
occurred during his illness. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Must we then sheathe our still victorious sword ; 
Turn back our forward step, which ever trode 
O’er foemen’s necks the onward path of glory ; 
oer the mail, which with a solemn vow, 
In God’s own house, we hung upon our shoulders ; 
That vow, as unaccomplish’d as the promise 
Which village nurses make to still their children, 
And after think no more of ? —— 
The Crusade, a Tragedy. 


Tue Archbishop of Tyre was an emissary well 
chosen to communicate to Richard tidings, which 
from another voice the lion-hearted King would not 
have brooked to hear, without the most unbounded 
explosions of resentment. Even this sagacious and 
reverend prelate found difficulty in inducing him to 
listen to news, which destroyed all his hopes of 
gaining back the Holy Sepulchre by force of arms, 
and acquiring the renown, which the universal all- 
hail of Christendom was ready to confer upon him, 
as the Champion of the Cross, 

But, by the Archbishop’s report, it appeared that 
Saladin was assembling all the force of his hundred 
tribes, and that the monarchs of Europe, already 
disgusted from various motives with the expedition, 
which had proved so hazardous, and was daily grow- 
ing more 80, had resolved to abandon their purpose. 
In this they were countenanced by the example of 
Philip of ce, who, with many protestations of 
regard, and assurances that he would first see his 
brother of England in safety, declared his intention 
to return to Europe. His great vassal, the Earl of 
Champagne, had adopted the same resolution ; and 
it could not excite surprise, that Leopold of Austria, 
affronted as he had been by Richard, was glad to 
embrace an opportunity of deserting a cause, in 
which his haughty opponent was te be considered 


1 
as chief. Others announced the same iad a 3 8C | 
that it was plain that the King of Eng was to 
be left, if he chose to remain, supported only by | 
such volunteers as might, under such depressing 
circumstances, join themselves to the English army; 
and by the doubtful aid of Conrade of Montserrat, 
and the military orders of the Temple and of Saint 
John, who, though they were sworn to wage battle 
against the Saracens, were at least equally jealous 
of any European monarch achieving the conquest 
of Palestine, where, with shortsighted and selfish 
policy, they proposed to establish independent domi. 
nions of their own. 

It needed not many arguments to shew Richard 
the truth of his situation ; and, indeed, after his first 
burst of passion, he sat him calmly down, and with 
gloomy looks, head depressed, and arms folded on 
his bosom, listened to the Archbishop’s reasoning 
on the impossibility of his carrying on the Crusade 
when deserted by his companions. Nay, he forbore 
interruption, even when the prelate ventured, in 
measured terms, to hint that Richard’s own impe- 
tuosity had been one main cause of disgusting the 
princes with the expedition. 

“‘ Conjiteor,” answered Richard, with a dejected 
look, and something of a melancholy smile; “J 
confess, reverend father, that I ought on some ac. 
counts to sing culpa mea. But is it not hard that 
my frailties of temper should be visited with such 
a penance, that, for a burst or two of natural pas: 
sion, [ should be doomed to see fade before me 
ungathered such a rich harvest of glory to God, and 
honour to chivalry ?— But it shall not fade. — By 
the soul of the Conqueror, I will plant the Cross on 
the towers of Jerusalem, or it shall be planted over 
Richard’s grave !” 

“Thou mayst do it,” said the prelate, * yet not 
another drop of Christian blood be shed in the 
quarrel.” . 

“ Ah, you speak of compromise, Lord Prelate — 
but the blood of the infidel hounds must also cease 
to flow,” said Richard. 

“ There will be glory enough,” replied fie Arch- 
bishop, “in having extorted from Saladin, by force 
of arms, and by the respect inspired by your fame, 
such conditions, as at once restore the Holy Sepul- 
chre, open the Holy Land to pilgrims, secure their 
safety by strong fortresses, and, stronger than all, 
assure the safety of the Holy City, by conferring on 
Richard the title of King Guardian of Jerusalem.” 

“How !” said Richard, his eyes sparkling with 
unusual light — “I—I—I the King Guardian of 
the Holy City! Victory itself, but that it is victory, 
could not gain more — scarce so much, when won 
with unwilling and disunited forces. — But Saladin 
still proposes to retain his interest in the Holy | 
Land ?” ) 

“ As a joint sovereign, the sworn ally,” replied 
the Prelate, “of the mighty Richard — his relative 
— if it may be permitted by marriage.” 

“ By marriage!” said Richard, surprised, yet 
less so than the Prelate had expected. “Ha!— 
Ay — Edith Plantagenet. Did I dream this !—~ or 
did some one tell me? My head is still weak from 
this fever, and has been agitated. — Was it the 


Scot, or the Hakim, or yonder holy hermit, that 
hinted such a wild bargain ?” 

‘‘ The hermit of Engaddi, most likely,” said the 
Archbishop ; “ for he hath toiled much in this mat: 
ter; and since the discontent of the princes has 
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become apparent, and a separation of their forces 
unavoidable, he hath had many consultations, both 
with Christian and Pagan, for arranging such a 
pacification, as may give to Christendom, at least 
in part, the objects of this holy warfare.” 

“ My kinswoman to an infidel — Ha!” exclaimed 
Richard, as his eyes began to sparkle. 

The Prelate hastened to avert his wrath. 

“The Pope’s consent must doubtless be first at- 
tained, and the holy hermit, who is well known at 
Rome, will treat with the Holy Father.” 

* How ?— without our consent first given 1’ said 
the King. 

“ Surely no,” said the Bishop, in a quiet and in- 
sinuating tone of voice ; “ only with and under your 
special sanction.” 

“ My sanction to marry my kinswoman to an 
infidel ?” said Richard; yet he spoke rather in a 
tone of doubt than as distinctly reprobating the 
measure proposed. “ Could I have dreamed of such 
a composition when I leaped upon the Syrian shore 
from the prow of my galley, even as a lion springs 
on his prey !— And now — But proceed—JI will 
hear with patience.” 

Equally delighted and surprised to find his task 
so much easier than he had apprehended, the Arch- 
bishop hastened to pour forth before Richard the 
instances of such alliances in Spain — not without 
countenance from the Holy See — the incalculable 
advantages which all Christendom would derive 
from the union of Richard and Saladin, by a bond 
s0 sacred ; and, above all, he spoke with great vehe- 
mence and unction on the probability that Saladin 
would, in case of the proposed alliance, exchange 
his false faith for the true one. 

“ Hath the Soldan shewn any disposition to be- 
come Christian?” said Richard; “if so, the king 
lives not on earth to whom I would grant the hand 
of a kinswoman, ay, or sister, sooner than to my 
noble Saladin ay, though the one came to lay 
crown and sceptre at her feet, and the other had 
nothing to offer but his good sword and better 
heart ! 

“ Saladin hath heard our Christian teachers,” 
said the Bishop, somewhat evasively,— “my un- 
w6rthy self-—and others—~and as he listens with 
patience, and replies with calmness, it can hardly 
be but that he be snatched as a brand from the 
burning. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit! More- 
over, the hermit of Engaddi, few of whose words 
have fallerP fruitless to the ground, is possessed fully 
With the belief that there is a calling of the Sara- 
cens and the other heathen approaching, to which 
this marriage shall be matter of induction. He 
Teadeth the course of the stars; and dwelling, with 
maceration of the flesh, in those divine places which 
the saints have trodden of old, the spirit of Elijab 
the Tishbite, the founder of his blessed order, hath 
been with him as it was with the prophet Elisha, 
oon of Shaphat, when he spread his mantle over 


_King Richard listened to the Prelate’s reasoning, 
with a downcast brow and’a troubled look. 
“ I cannot tell,” he said, “ how it is with me; but 
methinks these cold counsels of the Princes of 
stendom have infected me too with a lethargy 
of spirit. 'Phe time hath been, that, had a layman 
Proposed such alliance to me, I had struck him to 
earth if a churchman, I had spit at him as a 
renegade and priest of Baal— yet now this counsel 


sounds not so strange in mine ear; for why should 
T not seek for brotherhood and alliance with a Sara- 
cen, brave, just, generous,—who loves and honours 
a worthy foe, as if he were a friend, — whilst the 
Princes of Christendom shrink from the side of 
their allies, and forsake the cause of Heaven and 
good knighthood !—But I will possess my patience, 
and will not think of them. Only one attempt will 
I make to keep this gallant brotherhood together, if 
it be possible ; and if I fail, Lord Archbishop, we 
will speak together of thy counsel, which, as now, 
I neither accept nor altogether reject. Wend we 
to the Council, my lord— the hour calls us, Thou 
say’st Richard is hasty and proud — thou shalt see 
him humble himself like the lowly broomplant, from 
which he derives his surname.” 

With the assistance of those of his privy cham- 
ber, the King then hastily robed himself in a doublet 
and mantle of a dark and uniform colour; and 
without any mark of regal dignity, excepting a ring 
of gold upon his head, he hastened with the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre to attend the Council, which waited 
but his presence to commence its sitting. 

The pavilion of the Council was an ample tent, 
having before it the large Banner of the Cross dis- 
played, and another, on which was portrayed a 
female kneeling, with dishevelled hair and disor 
dered dress, meant to represent the desolate anJ 
distressed Church of Jerusalem, and bearing the 
motto, Aflicte sponse ne obliviscaris. Warders, 
carefully selected, kept every one at a distance from 
the neighbourhood of this tent, lest the debates, 
which were sometimes of a loud and stormy cha- 
racter, should reach other ears than those they were 
designed for. 

Here, therefore, the Princes of the Crusade were 
assembled, awaiting Richard’s arrival; and even 
the brief delay which was thus interposed, was 
turned to his disadvantage by his enemies ; various 
instances being circulated of his pride, and undue 
assumption of superiority, of which even the neces- 
sity of the present short pause was quoted as an 
instance. Men strove to fortify each other in their 
evil opinion of the King of England, and vindicated 
the offence which each had taken, by putting tha 
most severe construction upon circumstances the 
most trifling; and all this, perhaps, because they 
were conscious of an instinctive reverence for the 
heroic monarch, which it would require more than 
ordinary efforts to overcome. 

They had settled, accordingly, that they should 
receive him on his entrance with slight notice, and 
no more respect than was exactly necessary to keep 
within the bounds of cold ceremonial. But when 
they beheld that noble form, that princely counte- 
nance, somewhat pale from his late illness — the 
eye which had been called by minstrels the bright 
star of battle and victory—when his feats, almost 
surpassing human strength and valour, rushed on 
their recollection, the Council of Princes simulta- 
neously arose—even the jealous King of France, 
and the sullen and offended Duke of Austria, arose 
with one consent, and the assembled princes burst 
forth with one voice in the acclamation, “ God save 
King Richard of England ! — Long life to the valiant 
Lion’s heart !’’ 

With a countenance frank and open as the sum- 
mer sun when it rises, Richard distributed his 
thanks around, and congratulated himself on being 
once more among his royal brethren of the Crusades 
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” Some brief words he desired to say,” such was 
his address to the assembly, “though on a subject 
so unworthy as himself, even at the risk of delaying 
for « few minutes their consultations for the weal 
of Christendom, and the advancement of their holy 
enterprize.” 

The assembled princes resumed their seats, and 
there was a profound silence. 

“ This day,” continued the King of England, “is 
a high festival of the Church; and well becomes it 

tian men, at such a tide, to reconcile them- 
selves with their brethren, and confess their faults 
to each other. Noble princes, and fathers of this 
holy expedition, Richard is a soldier — his band is 
ever readier than his tongue—and his ra as is but 
too much used to the rough language of his trade. 
But do not, for Plantagenet’s hasty speeches and 
ll-considered actions, forsake the noble cause of 
the redemption of Palestine —do not throw away 
earthly renown and eternal salvation, to be won 
here if ever they can be won by man, because the 
act of a soldier may have been hasty, and his speech 
as hard as the iron which he has worn from child- 
hood. Is Richard in default to any of you, Rich- 
ard will make compensation both by word and 
action. — Noble brother of France, have I been so 
uulucky as to offend you ?”” 

“The Majesty of France has no atonement to 
seek from that of England,” answered Philip with 
kingly dignity, accepting, at the same time, the 
offered hand of Richard ; “ and whatever opinion I 
may adopt concerning the prosecution of this enter- 
prize, will depend on reasons arising out of the state 
of my own kingdom, certainly on no jealousy or dis- 
gust at my royal and valorous brothes.” 

“ Austria,” said Richard, walking up to the Arch- 
duke, with a mixture of frankness and dignity, 
while Leopold arose from his seat, as if involun- 
tarily, and with the action of an automaton, whose 
motions depended upon some external impulse, — 
“ Austria thinks he hath reason to be offended with 
England; England, that he hath cause to complain 
of Austria. Let them exchange forgiveness, that 
the peace of Europe, and the concord of this host, 
may remain unbroken. We are now joint suppor- 
ters of a more glorious banner than ever blazed 
before an earthly prince,—even the Banner of 
Salvation: let not, therefore, strife be betwixt us, 
for the symbol of our more worldly dignities; but 
let Leopold restore the pennon of England, if he 
has it in his power, and Richard will say, though 
from no motive save his love for Holy Church, that 
he repents him of the hasty mood in which he did 
insult the standard of Austria,” 

The Archduke stood atill, sullen, and discon- 
tented, with his eyes fixed on the floor, and his 
countenance lowering with smothered displeasure, 
which awe, mingled with awkwardness, prevented 
his oe vent to in wards. 

Patriarch of Jeruaalem hastened to break 
the embarrassing silence, and to bear witness for 
the Archduke of Austria, that he had exculpated 
himself, by a solemn oath, from all knowledge, 
direct, or indirect, of the aggression done to the 
Banner of England. 

“Then we have done the noble Archduke the 
greater wrong,” said Richard ; “and craving his 
pardon for imputing to him en outrage so cowardly, 
we extend our hand to him in token of renewed 
peace and amity.— But how is this? Austria refuses 
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our uncovered hand, as he formerly retused ous 
mailed glove? What! are we neither to be Jie 
mate in peace, nor his antagonist in wart Well, 
let it be so. We will take the slight esteem jn 
which he holds us, as a for aught which 
we may have done against him in heat of blood, 
and will therefore hold the account between us 
cleared.” 

So saying, he turned from the Archduke with 
an air rather of dignity than scorn, leaving the 
Austrian apparently as much relieved by the re- 
moval of his eye, a8 is a sullen and truant school- 
boy when the glance of his severe pedagogue ia 
withdrawn. 

“ Noble Earl of Champagne — Princely Marquis 
of Montserrat — Valiant Grand Master of the Tem 
plars — J] am here a penitent in the confessional — 
Do any of you bring « charge, or claim amends 
from me ?”” 

‘I know not on what we could ground any,” said 
the smooth-tongued Conrade, “ unless it were that 
the King of England carries off from his poor bro- 
thers of the war all the fame which they might have 
hoped to gain in the expedition.” 

‘My charge, if I am called to make one,” said 
the Master of the Templars, * is graver and deeper 
than that of the Marquis of Montserrat. It may 
be thought ill to beseem a military monk such as 
I to raise his voice where so many noble princes 
remain silent ; but it concerns our whole lost, and 
not least this noble King of England, that he should 
lear trom some one to his face these charges, which 
there are enow to bring against him in his absence. 
We laud and honour the courage and high achieve- 
ments of the King of England, but we feel aggrieved 
that he should, on all occasions, seize aud maintain 
a precedence and superiority over us, which it be- 
comes not independent princes to submit to. Much 
we might yield of our free will to his bravery, his 
zeal, his wealth, and his power ; but he who snatches 
all, as matter of right, and leaves nothing to grant 
out of courtesy and favour, degrades us from allies 
into retainers and vassals, and sullies, inthe eyes 
of our suldiers and subjects, the lustre of our autho- 
rity, which is no longer independently exercised. 
Since the royal Richard has asked the truth fram 
us, he must neither be surprised nor angry when 
he hears one, to whom worldly pomp is prohibited, 
and secular authority is nothing, saving so far as it 
advances the prosperity of God’s Temple, and the 
prostration of the lion which goeth absut seekin 
whom he may devour — when he hears, I say, such 
a one as I tell him the truth in reply to his ques- 
tion ; which truth, even while I speak it, is, 1 know, 
confirmed by the heart of every one who hears me, 
however respect may stifle their voices.” 

Richard coloured very highly while the Grand 
Master was making this direct and unvarnished 
attack upon his conduct, and the murmur of assent 
which followed it shewed plainly, that almost all who 
were present acquiesced in the justice of the accu- 
sation. Iuecensed, and at the same time mortified, 
he yet foresaw that to give way to his headlong 
resentment, would be to give the cold and wary 
accuser the advantage over him which it was the 
Templar’s principal object toobtain. He, therefore, 
with a atrong effort, remained silent till he had 
repeated a pater noster, being the course which his 
confessor had enjoined him to pursue, when anger 
was likely to obtain dominion over him. The King 
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they spoke with composure, though not without an 
imbittered tone, especially at the sc 

“ And is it even ao! And are our brethren at 
such pains to note the infirmities of our natural 
temper, and the er precipitance of our zeal, 
which may sometime§ have urged us to issue com- 
mands when there was little time to hold council t 
I could not have thought that offences, casual and 
unpremeditated like mine, could find such deep root 
in the hearts of my allies in this most holy cause ; 
that for my sake they should withdraw their hand 
from the plough when the furrow was near the end ; 
for my sake turn aside from the direct path to 
Jerusalem, which their swords have opened. I 
vainly thought that my small services might have 
outweighed my rash errors — that if it were remem- 
bered that I pressed to the van in an assault, it 
would not be forgotten that I was ever the last in 
the retreat — that, if I elevated my banner upon 
conquered fields of battle, it was all the advantage 
that I sought, while others were dividing the spoil. 
{ may have called tha conquered city by my name, 
but it was to others that I yielded the dominion. If 
I have been headstrong in urging bold counsels, I 
have not, methinks, spared my own blood or my 
people’s in carrying them into as bold execution — 
or if I have, in the hurry of march or battle, as- 
sumed a command over the soldiers of others, such 
have been ever treated as my own, when my wealth 
purchased the provisions and medicines which their 
own sovereigns could not procure. — But it shames 
me to remind you of what all but myself seem to 
have forgotten. — Let us rather look forward to our 
future measures ; and believe me, brethren,” he 
eontinued, his face kindling with eagerness, “ you 
shall not find the pride, or the wrath, or the ambi- 
tion of Richard, a stumbling-block of offence in the 
path to which religion and glory summon you, as 
with the trumpet of an archangel. Oh, no, no! 
aever would I survive the thought, that my frailties 
and infirmities had been the means to sever this 
goodly fellowship of assembled princes. I would 
cut off wy left hand with my right, could my doing 
£0 attest my sincerity. I will yield up, voluntarily, 
all right to command in the host, even mine own 
liege subjects. They shall be led by such sovereigns 
a8 you may nominate, and their King, ever but too 
apt to exchange the leader’s baton for the adven- 
turer’s lance, will serve under the banner of Beau- 
Seant among the Templars — ay, or under that of 
Austria, if Austria will name a brave man to lead 
his forces. Or, if ye are yourselves a-weary of this 
war, and feel your armour chafe your tender bo- 
dies, leave but with Richard some ten or fifteen 
thousand of your soldiers to work out the accom- 
ee of your vow ; and when Zion is won,” 
he exclaimed, waving his hand aloft, as if display- 
ing the standard of the Cross over Jerusalem — 
“when Zion is won, we will write upon her gates, 
nor the name of Richard Plantaganet, but of those 
generous Prinees who intrusted him with the means 
of conquest !”” 

The rough eloquenes and determined expression 
of the inilitary monarch, at onee roused the droop- 
\ng Spirits of the Crusaders, reanimated their devo- 
tion, and, fixing their attention on the principal 
object of the expedition, made most of them who 
Were present blush for having been moved by such 
petty subjects of complaint as had before engrossed 

em. Eye caught fire from eye, voice lent courage 
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to voice. They remumed, as with one aeoord, the 
biped Gol which the sermon of Peter the Hermit 
was back, and shouted aloud, “i.cad us on, 
gallant Lion’s-heart-—none so worthy te lead where 
brave men follow. Lead us on —to Jerusalem— 
to Jerusalem ! It is the will of God —~ it is the will 
of God! Blessed is he who shall leud an arm to 
its fulfilment !” 

The shout, so suddenly and generally raised, was 
heard beyond the ring of sentinels who guarded the 
pavilion of Council, and spread aniong the soldiers 
of the host, who, inactive and dis; irited by disease 
and climate, had begun, like their leaders, to droop 
in resolution ; but the reappearance of Richard in 
renewed vigour, and the well-known shout which 
echoed from the assenably of the princes, at once 
rekindled their enthusiasm, and thousands and tens 
of thousands answered with the same shout of 
“ Zion, Zion !— War, war ! — instant battle with 
the infidels! It is the will of God — it is the will 
of God !” 

The acclamations from without increased in 
their turn the enthusiasm which prevailed within 
the pavilion. Those who did not actually catch the 
flame, were afraid, at least for the time, to seem 
colder than others. There wag no more speech 
except of a proud advance towards Jerusalem upon 
the expiry of the truce, and the measures to be 
taken in the meantime for supplying and recruiting 
the army. The council broke up, all apparently 
filled with the same enthusiastic purpose, — which, 
however, soon faded in the bosom of moat, and never 
had an existence in that of others. 

Of the latter class were the Marquis Conrade and 
the Grand Master of the Templars, who retired 
together to their quarters il] at ease, and malcontent 
with the events of the day. 6 

“‘ T ever told it to thee,” said the latter, with the 
cold sardonic expression peculiar to him, “ that 
Richard would burst through the flimsy wiles you 
spread for him, as would a lion through a spider’s 
web. Thou seest he has but to speak, and his 
breath agitates these fickle fools as eer | as the 
whirlwind catcheth scattered straws, and swee 
them together, or disperses them at its pleasure.” 

“‘ When the blast has passed away,” said Conrade, 
“ the straws, which it made dance to its pipe, will 
settle to earth again.” 

“ But know’st thou not besides,” said the Tem- 
plar, “that it seems, if this new of con- 
quest shall be abandoned and pass away, and each 
mighty prince shall again be left to such guidance 
as his own scanty brain can supply, Richard may 
yet probably become King of Jernaalem by com- 

t, and establish those terms of treaty with the 

Idan, which thou thyself thought’st him so likely 
to spurn at ?” ; 

“ Now, by Mahound and 'ermagaunt, for Chris- 
tian oaths are out of fashion,” said Conrade, 
“say’st thou the proud King of England would 
unite his blood with a heathen Soldan — My 
policy threw in that i ient to make the whole 
treaty an abomination to him.— As bad for us that 
he become our master by an agreement, as by vic- 
to ae 

Thy policy hath ill calculated Richard’s diges- 
tion,” answered the Templar ; “1 know his mind 
by a whisper from the Archbishop.— And then 
thy master-stroke respecting yonder banner, it has 
passed off with no more respect than two eubits of 
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embroiderea silk merited. Marquis Conrade, thy 

wit begins to halt—I will trust thy fine-spun 

measures no longer, but will try my own. Know’st 

thou not the people whom the Saracens call Chare- 
t 


“ Surely,” answered the Marquis ; “ they are des- 

rate and besotted enthusiasts, who devote their 
ives to the advancement of religion — somewhat 
like ie ae —only they are never known to 
pause in the race of their pant 

“ Jest not,” answered the scowling monk ; “ know, 
that one of these men has set down, in his bloody 
vow, the name of the Island Emperor yonder, to 
be hewn down as the chief enemy of the Moslem 
faith.” 

“ A most judicious paynim,” said Conrade. 
* May Mahomet send him his paradise for a re- 
ward !” 

‘He was taken in the camp by one of our 
squires, and, in private examination, frankly avowed 
his fixed and determined purpose to me,” said the 
Grand Master. 

* Now the Heavens pardon them who prevented 
the purpose of this most judicious Charegite |”? an- 
swered Conrade. 

“* He is my prisoner,” added the Templar, “ and 
secluded from speech with others, as thou may’st 
suppose —but prisons have been broken ——” 

“ Chains left unlocked, and captives have es- 
caped,” answered the Marquis. “It is an ancient 
saying, — no sure dungeon but the grave.” 

‘¢ When loose he resumes his quest,” continued 
the military priest ; “for it is the nature of this 
sort of bloodhound never to quit the slot of the prey 
he has once scented.” 

‘Say no more of it,” said the Marquis ; “I see 
thy policy —@ is dreadful, but the emergency is 
imminent.” 

“I only told thee of it,” said the Templar, “ that 
thou mayst keep thyself on thy guard, for the up- 


the triumphant union of the Crusading princes, in 
a resolution to prosecute the war with vigour, 
it next at heart to establish tranquillity in his own 
family ; and, now that he could judge more tem- 
erately, to inquire distinctly into the circumstances 
feading to the loss of his banner, and the nature 
and the extent of the connection betwixt his kins- 
woman Edith, and the banished adventurer from 
Scotland. 

Accordingly, the Queen and her household were 
startled with a visit from Sir Thomas De Vaux, 
requesting the present attendance of the Lady Ca- 
lista of Montfaucon, the Queen’s principal bower- 
woman, upon King Richard. 

‘“ What am I to say, madam ?” said the trembling 
attendant to the Queen. “ He will slay us all.” 

“Nay, fear not, madam,” said De Vaux. “ His 
Majesty hath spared the life of the Scottish knight, 
who was the chief offender, and bestowed him upon 
the Moorish physician — he will not be severe upon 
a lady, though faulty.” 

“Devise some cunning tale, wench,” said Beren- 
garia. ‘ My husband hath too little time to make 
inquiry into the truth.” 

“Tell the tale as it really happened,” said Edith, 
“ Jest I tell it for thee.” 

“ With humble permission of her Majesty,” said 
De Vaux, “I would say Lady Edith adviseth well ; 
for although King Richard is pleased to believe 
what it pleases your Grace to tell him, yet I doubt 
his having the same deference for the Lady Calista, 
and in this especial matter.” 

“The Lord of Gilsland is right,” said the Lady 
Calista, much agitated at the thoughts of the in- 
vestigation which was to take place ; “ and, besides, 
if I had presence of mind enough to forge a plau- 
sible story, beshrew me if I think I should have the 


| courage to tell it.” 


In this candid humour, the Lady Calista was con- 


| ducted by De Vaux to the King, and made, as she 


roar will be dreadful, and there is no knowing on _ had proposed, a full confession of the decoy by 
whom the English may vent their rage— Ay, and | which the unfortunate Knight of the Leopard had 


there is another risk — my page knows the coun- 
sels of this Charegite,” he continued ; “ and, more- 
over, he is a peevish, self-willed fool, whom I would 
I were rid of, as he thwarts me by presuming to 
see with his own eyes, not mine. But our holy | 
Order gives me power to put a remedy to such 
inconvenience. Or stay —the Saracen may find a 
good dagger in his cell, and I warrant you he uses 
it as he breaks forth, which will be of a surety so 
soon as the page enters with his food.” 

“It will give the affair a colour,” said Con- 
rade ; “ and yet 4 

“ Yet and but,” said the Templar, “are words for 
fools —wise men neither hesitate nor retract — they 
resolve and they execute.” 








CHAPTER XX. 


When beauty leads the lion in her toils, 
Such are her charms, he dare not raise his mane, 
Far less expand the terror of his fangs. 
So great Alcides made his club a distaff, 
spun to please fair Omphalé. 
Anonymous. 


RicHarp, the Larue taney object of the dark 
treachery detailed in the closing part of the last 
thapter, having effected, for the present at least, 





been induced to desert his post; exculpating the 
Lady Edith, who, she was aware, would not fail to 
exculpate herself, and laying the full burden on the 
Queen, her mistress, whose share of the frolic, she 
well knew, would appear the most venial in the 
eyes of Coour de Lion. In truth, Richard was a 
fond — almost an uxorious husband. The first burst 
of his wrath had long since passed away, and he 
was not disposed severely to censure what could 
not now be amended. The wily Lady Calista, accus 
tomed from her earliest childhood to fathom the 
intrigues of a court, and watch the indications of 
a sovereign’s will, hastened back to the Queen with 
the speed of a lapwing charged with the King’s 
commands that she should expect a speedy visit 
from him; to which the bower-lady added a com-' 
mentary founded on her own observation, tending 
to shew that Richard meant just to preserve so 
much severity as might bring his royal consort to 
repent of her frolic, and then to extend to her and 
all concerned, his gracious pardon. 

“ Sits the wind in that corner, wench ?” said the 
Queen, much relieved by this intelligence ; “ believe 
me, that, great commander as he is, Richard will 
find it hard to circumvent us in this matter; and 
that, as the Pyrenean shepherds are wont to say 
in my native Navarre, many a one comes for wool 
and goes back shorn.’’ 





Having possessed herself of all the information 
which Calista could communicate, the royal Beren- 
garia arrayed herself in her most becoming dress, 
and awaited with confidence the arrival of the he- 
roic Richard. 

He arrived, and found himself in the situation 
of a prince entering an offending province, in the 
confidence that his business will only be to inflict 
rebuke, and receive submission, when he unexpect- 
edly finds it in a state of complete defiance and in- 
surrection. Berengaria well knew the power of her 
charms, and the extent of Richard’s affection, and 
felt assured that she could make her own terms 
good, now that the first tremendous explosion of 

is anger had expended itself without mischief. Far 
from listening to the King’s intended rebuke, as 
what the levity of her conduct had justly deserved, 
she extenuated, nay, defended, as a harmless frolic, 
that which she was accused of. She denied, indeed, 
with many a pretty form of negation, that she 
had directed Nectabanus absolutely to entice the 
knight farther than the brink of the Mount on which 
he kept watch — and indeed this was so far true, 
that she had not designed Sir Kenneth to be intro- 
duced into her tent,—and then, eloquent in urging 
her own defence, the Queen was far more so in 
pressing upon Richard the charge of unkindness, in 
refusing her so poor a boon as the life of an unfor- 
tunate knight, who, by her thoughtless prank, had 
been brought within the danger of martial law. 
She wept and sobbed while she enlarged on her 
husband’s obduracy on this score, as a rigour which 
had threatened to make her unhappy for life, when- 
ever she should reflect that she had given, unthink- 
ingly, the remote cause for such a tragedy. The 
vision of the slaughtered victim would have haunted 
her dreams — nay, for aught she knew, since such 
things often happened, his actual spectre might 
have stood by her waking couch. To all this 
misery of the rhind was she exposed by the seve- 
rity of one, who, while he pretended to dote upon 
her slightest glance, would not forego one act of 
poor re®enge, though the issue was to render her 
miserable. 

All this flow of female eloquence was accompa- 
nied with the usual arguments of tears and sighs, 
and uttered with such tone and action, as seemed 
to shew that the Queen’s resentment arose neither 
from pride nor sullenness, but from feelings hurt at 
finding her consequence with her husband less than 
she had e d to possess. 

The good King Richard was considerably em- 
barrassed. He tried in vain to reason with one, 
whose very ey of his affection rendered her 
meapable o reaeeh 3 to argument, nor could he 
bring himself to use the restraint of lawful authority 
etO a creature so beautiful in the midst of her un- 
reasonable displeasure. He was, therefore, reduced 
to the defensive, endeavoured gently to chide her 
suspicions, and soothe her displeasure, and recalled 
to her mind that she need not look back upon the 
past with recollections either of remorse or super- 
natural fear, since Sir Kenneth was alive and well, 
and had been bestowed by him upon the great 

bian physician, who, doubtless, of all men, knew 
best how to keep him living. But this seemed the 
unkindest cut of all, and the Queen’s sorrow was 
renewed at the idea of a Saracen —a mediciner 
— obtaining a boon, for which, with bare head, and 
on bended knee, she had petitioned her husband 
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in vain. At this new charge, Richard’s patenice 
began rather to give way, and he said, in a serious 
tone of voice, “ Berengaria, the physician saved my 


life. If it is of value in your eyes, you will not 
grudge him a higher recompense the only one 
could prevail on him to accept.” 


The Queen was satisfied she had urged her 
coquettish displeasure to the verge of safety. 

“My Richard,” she said, “why brought you not 
that sage to me, that England’s Queen might shew 
how she esteemed him, who could save Feom ex- 
tinction the lamp of chivalry, the glory of*Englan 
and the light of poor Berengaria’s life and hope ? 

In a word, the matrimonial dispute was ended ; 
but, that some penalty might be paid to justice, 
both King and Queen accorded in = be the whole 
blame on the agent Nectabanus, who (the Queen 
being by this time well weary of the poor dwarf’s 
humour) was, with his royal consort Guenevra, 
sentenced to be banished from the court ; and the 
unlucky dwarf only escaped a oo wagroneg f whip- 
ping, from the Queen’s assurances that he had 
already sustained personal chastisement. It was 
decreed farther, that as an envoy was shortly to be 
despatched to Saladin, acquainting him with the 
resolution of the Council to resume hostilities so 
soon as the truce was ended, and as Richard pro- 
posed to send a valuable present to the Soldan, 
in acknowledgment of the high benefit he had 
derived from the services of El Hakim, the two 
unhappy creatures should be added to it as curiosi- 
ties, which, from their extremely grotesque appear- 
ance, and the shattered state of their: intellect, 
were gifts that might well pass between sovereign 
and sovereign. 

Richard had that day yet another female en- 
counter to sustain ; but he advanced to it with com- 
parative indifference, for Edith, though beautiful, 
and highly esteemed by her royal relative — nay, 
although she had from his unjust suspicions actually 
sustained the injury of which Berengaria only 
affected to complain, still was neither Richard’s 
wife nor mistress, and he feared her reproaches 
less, although founded in reason, than those of the 
Queen, though unjust and fantastical. Having re- 
quested to speak with her apart, he was ushered 
into her apartment, adjoining that of the Queen, 
whose two female Coptish slaves remained on their 
*xnees in the most remote corner during the inter- 
view. A thin black veil extended its ample folds 
over the tall and graceful form of the high-born 
maiden, and she wore not upon her person any 
female ornament of what kind soever. She arose 
and made a low reverence when Richard entered, 
resumed her seat at his command, and, when he 
sat down beside her, waited, without uttering a 
syllable, until he should communicate his pleasure. 

Richard, whose custom it was to be familiar with 
Edith, as their relationship authorized, felt this 
reception chilling, and opened the conversation 
with some embarrassment. ; 

“Our fair cousin,” he at length said, “is angry 
with us; and we own that strong circumstances 
have induced us, without cause, to suspect her of 
conduct alien to what we have ever known in her 
course of life. But while we walk in this misty 
valley of humanity, men will mistake shadows for 
substances. Can my fair cousin not forgive her 
somewhat vehement kinsman, Richard ¥” 

‘“ Who can refuse forgiveness to Rickard,” ap- 
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Aa 
swered Edith, “provided Richard can obtain par- 


don the cy AE ; 

“Come, my kinswoman,” replied Coour de Lion, 

“this is all too solemn. Our Lady, such a 

countenarve, this ample sable veil, 
might make men think shou wert a new-made 
widow, or had fost a betrothed iover, at least. 
Cheer up— thou hast heard doubtless that there 
is no reak cause for wo— why then keep up the 
form of mourning ?” 

“ For the departed honour of Plantagenet — for 
the glory which hath left my father’s house.” 

Richard frowned. “Departed honour ! glory 
which hath left our house !”—he repeated, angrily; 
* but my cousin Edith is privileged. I have judged 
her too hastily. she has therefore a right to deem 
of me too harshly. But tell me at least in what | 
nave faulted.” 

“ Plantagenet,” said Edith, “should have either 
pardoned an offence, or punished it. It mis-be- 
eomes him to assign free men, Christians, and brave 
knights, to the fetters of the infidels. It becomes 
him not to compromise and barter, or to grant life 
under the forfeiture of liberty. T'o have doomed 
the unfortunate to death might have been severity, 
but had a show of justice ; to condemn him to 
slavery and exile, was barefaced tyranny.” 

‘°T see, my fair cousin,” said Richard, “ you are 
of those pretty ones who think an absent lover as 
bad as none, or as a dead one. Be patient ; half a 
score of light horsemen may yet follow and re- 
deem the error, if thy gallant have in keeping 
any secret which might render his death more con- 
venient than his banishment.” 

“ Peace with thy scurril jests !” answered Edith, 
colouring deeply -—— “ Think rather, that for the in- 
dulgence of thy mood thou hast lopped from this 
great enterprise one goodly limb, deprived the 
Cross of one of its most brave supporters, and 
placed a servant of the true God in the hands of 
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gins with muté respect and distant reverence ; but, 
when opportunities necur, familiarity inereases, aad 
s0-~— Bat it skilla net talking with one whe thinks 
herself wiser thas all the world.” 

“ My kinsman’s counsels I willingly listen to, 
when they are such” said Edith, “as eonvey no in- 
sult to my rank and character.” 

“Kings, my fair cousin, do not counsel, but 
rather command,” said Richard. 

“ Soldans do indeed command,” said Edith, “ but 
it is because they have slaves to govern.” 

“Come, you might learn to lay aside this scorn 
of Seldanrie, when you hold so high of a Scot,” 
said the King. “I hold Saladin to be truer to his 
word than this William of Scotland, who must needs 
be called a Lion, forsooth — he hath foully faulted 
towards me, in failing to send the auxiliary aid 
he promised. Let me tell thee, Edith, thou may’st 
live to prefer a true Turk to a false Scot.” 

“ No — never !”? answered Edith —“ not should 

| Richard himself embrace the false religion, which 
he crossed the seas to expel from Palestine.” 

“ Thou wilt have the last word,” said Richard, 
“and thou shalt have it. Even think of me what 
thou wilt, pretty Edith. I shall not forget that we 
are near and dear cousins.” 

i So saying, he took his leave in fair fashion, but 
very little satisfied with the result of his visit. 

It was the fourth day after Sir Kenneth had 
been dismissed from the camp; and King Richard 
sat in his pavilion, enjoying an evening breeze from 
the west, which, with unusual coolness on her wings, 
seemed breathed from merry England for the re- 
freshment of her adventurous monarch, as he was 
gradually recovering the full strength which was 
necessary to carry on his gigantic projects. There 
was no one with him, De Vaux having been sent 
to Ascalon to bring up reinforcements and supplies 
of military munition, and most of his other atten- 
' dants being occupied in different Gepartments, all 


the heathen ; hast given, too, to minds as suspi- preparing for the re-opening of hostilities, and for 
cious as thou hast shewn thine own in this matter, |a grand preparatory review of the army of the 


some right to say that Richard Coeur de Lion 
banished the bravest soldier in his camp, lest his 
name in battle might match his own.” 

“ J—J !” exclaimed Richard, now indeed greatly 
moved — “am I one to be jealous of renown ?— I 
would he were here to profess such equality! I 
would wave my rank and my crown, and meet 
him, man-hke, in the lists, that it might appear 
whether Richard Plantagenet had room to fear or 
to envy the prowess of mortal man. Come, Edith, 
thou think’st not as thou say ’st. Let not anger 
or grief for the absence of thy lover, make thee 
unjust to thy kinaman, who, notwithstanding all 
thy tetchiness, values thy good report as high as 
that of any one living.” 

“ The absence of my lover ?” said the lady Edith. 
“ But yes — he may be well termed my lover, who 
hath paid so dear for the title. Unworthy as I 
nner be of such homage, I was to him like a light, 
leading him forward in the noble path of chivalry ; 
but that I forgot my rank, or that he presumed 
beyond his, is false, were a king to speak it.” 

“My fair cousin,” said Richard, “do not put 
words in my mouth which I have not spoken. I 
said not you had graced this man beyond the favour 
which a good knight may earn, even from a princess, 
whatever be his native conditios. But, Oar 
Lady, } know something ef this love-gear— it be- 


Crusaders, which was to take place the nCxt day. 


|The King sat, listening to the busy hum among the 


soldiery, the clatter from the forges, where horse- 
shoes were preparing, and from the tents of the 
armourers, who were repairing harness — the voice 
of the soldiers too, as they passed and repassed, 
was loud and cheerful, carrying with its very tone 
an assurance of high and exeited courage, and an 
omen of approaching victory. While Richard’s ear 
drank in these sounds with delight, and while he 
yielded himself to the visions of conquest and of 
glory which they suggested, an equerry told him 
that a messenger from Saladin waited without. 

“Admit him instantly,” said the King, “and 
with due honour, Joscelme.” 

The English knight accordingly introduced a per- 
son, apparently of no higher rank than a Nubian 
slave, whose appearance was neverthelese highly 
interesting. He was of superb stature and nobly 
formed, and his commanding features, ~~ _ 
almost jet-black, shewed nothing of negro descent. 
He wore over his coal-black locks a milk-white tur- 
ban, and over his shoulders a short mantie of the 
same colour, open in front and at the sleeves, under 
which appeared a doublet of dressed leopard’s shin 
reaching within a handbreadth of the knee, The 
rest of his muscalar limbs, both legs and asme, 
were bare, excepting that he had sandals on him 
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set, and wore a collar and bracelets of silver. A 

aight breadeword, with a handle of boxwood, 

nd a sheath covered with snake-skin, was sus- 
ended from his waist. Iw his right hand he held 
short javelin, with « broad, bright, steel head, 

f a span in length, and in his left he led, by a 

pash of twisted silk and gold, a large and noble 

tag-hourid. 
The messenger prostrated himself, at the same 
ime partially uncovering his shoulders, in sign of 
umiliation, and having touehed the earth with his 
oréhead, arose so far as to rest on one knee, while 
1¢ delivered to the King a silken napkin, enclosing 
inother of eloth of gold, within which was a letter 
rom Saladin in the original Arabic, with a transla- 
tion into Nortnan-Eaglish, which may be modern- 
ized thus s— 
“Saladin, King of kings, t0 Melech Ric, the Lion 
of England. hereas, we ate informed by thy 
Jast message, that thou hast chosen war rather than 
peace, and our enmity rather than our friendship, 
we account thee as one blinded in this matter, and 
trast shortly to convince thee of thine error, by 
the help of our invincible forces of the thousand 
tribes, when Mohammed, the Prophet of God, and 
Allah, the God of the Prophet, shall judge the con- 
troversy betwixt us. In what remains, we make 
noble account of thee, and of the gifts which thou 
hast sent us, and of the two dwarfs, singular in 
their deformity as Ysop, and mirthful as the lute of 
Tsaack. And in requital of these tokens from the 
treasure-house of thy bounty, behold we have sent 
thee a Nubian slave, named Zohauk, of whom 
judge not by his complexion, according to the fool- 
ish ones of the earth, in respect the dark-rinded 
fruit hath the most exquisite flavour. Know that 
he is strong to execute the will of his master, as 
| Rustan of Zablestan ; also he is wise to give counsel 

‘vhen thou shalt learn to hold communication with 
hith, for the Lord of Speech hath been stricken 
with silence betwixt the ivory walls of his palace. 
We commend him to thy care, hoping the hour 
may not be distant when he may render thee good 
service. And herewith we bid thee farewell ; trust- 
ing that our most holy Prophet may yet call thee 
to a sight of the truth, failing which illumination, 
our desire is, for the speedy restoration of thy royal 
health, that Allah may judge between thee and us 
in a plain field of battle.” 

And the missive was sanctioned by the signature 
and seal of tfie Soldan. 

Richard surveyed the Nubian in silence as he 
stood before him, his looks bent upon the ground, 
his arms folded on his bosom, with the appearance 
of a black marble statue of the most exquisite 
workmanship, waiting life from the touch of a 
FRromethens. The ae England, who, as it was 
emphatically said of his successor Henry the 
Fighth, loved to look upon a MAN, was well pleased 
with the thewes, sinews, and symmetry of him 
Whont he now surveyed, and questioned him in the 

Franca, Art thou a pagan f” 
he slave shook his hexd, and rafsing his finger 
his brow, crossed himself in tokeii of his Chris- 
ty, then resumed his posture of motionless 


“ & Nobiew Christian, doubtless,” said Richard, 


and ti 
then cae of the organ of speech by these 
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of negative, pointed with his forefinger to Heaven, 
and then laid it upon his dwn lips. a 

“T understand thee,” said Richard; “ thou dost 
suffer under the infliction of God, not by the eruelty 
of man. CGanst thou clean an armour and belt, and 
buckle it in time of need f” 

The mute nodded, and stepping towards the coat 
of mail, which hung with the shield and helmet of 
the chivaltous monarch, upon the pillar of the tent, 
he hardléd it with such nicety of address, as suffi- 
ciently to shew that he fully understood the business 
of the armour-bearor. 

“ Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a useful 
knave — thou shalt wait in my chamber, and on my 
person,” said the King, “to shew how much IJ value 
the a of the royal Soldan. If thou hast no tongue, 
it follows thou canst carry no tales, neither provoke 
me to be sudden by ary unfit reply.” 

The Nubiat again prostrated himself till his brow 
touched the earth, then stood erect, at some paces 
distant, as waiting for his new master’s commands. 

. Nay, thou shalt commence thy office presently,” 
said Richard, “ for I see a speek of rust darkening 
on that shield; and when I shake it in the face of 
Saladin, it should be bright and unsullied as the 
Soldan’s honour and mine own.” 

A horn was winded without, and presently Sir 
Henry Neville entered with a packet of despatches. 
— “From England, my lord,” he said, as he de- 
livered it. 

“Fyom England — our own England !’ repeated 
Richard, in a tone of melancholy enthusiasm — 
“ Alas! they little think how hard their Sovereign 
has been beset by sickness and sorrow — faint 
friends and forward enemies.” Then opening the 
despatches, he said, hastily, “Ha ! this comes from 
no peaceful land—they too have their feuds. — 
Neville, begone— I must peruse these tidings 
alone, and at leisure.” 

Neville withdrew accordingly, and Richard was 
soon absorbed in the melancholy details which had 
been conveyed to him from England, concerning 
the factions that were tearing to pieces his native 
dominions —the disunion of his brothers, John 
and Geoffrey, and the quarrels of both with the 
High Justiciary Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, — the 
oppressions practised by the nobles upon the pea- 
santry, and rebellion of the latter against their 
masters, which had produced every where scenes 
of diseord, and in some instances the effusion of 
blood. Details of incidents mortifying to his pride, 
and derogatory from his authority, were inter- 
mingled with the earnest advice of his wisest and 
most attached counsellors, that he should presently 
retarn to England, as his presence offered the only 
hope of saving the kingdom from all the horrors of 
civil discord, of which France and Scotland were 
likely to avail themselves. Filled with the most 
painful anxiety, Richard read, and again read, the 
ill-omened letters, compared the intelligence which 
some of them contained with the same facts a# 
differently steted in others, and soon became totally 
insensible to whatever was passing arotnd lif, 
although seated, for the sake of cooiess, Ghost fo 
the entrance of his tent, and having the duPtains 
withdrawn, so that he could see and he seer by the 
guards and ofliers who were stationed withiont: 

Deeper in the shadow of the pavilion, gid basied 
with the task his new master hadi ed, at the 
Nubian slave, with his back rafiier turned toWards 
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the King. He had finished adjusting and cleaning 
the hauberk and brigandine, and was now busily 
employed on a broad pavesse, or buckler, of un- 
usual size, and covered with steel-plating, which 
Richard often used in reconnoitring, or actually 
storming fortified places, as a more effectual pro- 
tection against missile weapons, than the narrow 
triangular shield used on horseback. This pavesse 
bore neither the royal lions of England, nor any 
other device, to attract the observation of the de- 
fenders of the walls against which it was advanced ; 
the care, therefore, of the amourer was addressed 
to causing its surface to shine as bright as crystal, 
in which he seemed to be peculiarly successful. 
Beyond the Nubian, and scarce visible from with- 
out, lay the large dog, which might be termed his 
brother slave, and which, as if he felt awed by 
being transferred to a royal owner, was couched 
close to the side of the mute, with head and ears on 
the ground, and hig limbs and tail drawn close 
around and under him. 

While the Monarch and his new attendant were 
thus occupied, another actor crept upon the scene, 
and mingled among the group of English yeomen, 
nbout a score of whom, respecting the unusually 
pensive posture and close occupation of their sove- 
reign, were, contrary to their wont, keeping a silent 
guard in front of his tent. It was not, however, 
more vigilant than usual. Some were playing at 
games of hazard with small pebbles, others spoke 
together in whispers of the approaching day of 
battle, and several lay asleep, their bulky limbs 
folded in their green mantles. 

Amid these careless warders glided the puny 
form of a little old Turk, poorly dressed like a 
marabout or santon of the desert, a sort of enthu- 
Biasts, who sometimes ventured into the camp of 
the Crusaders, though treated always with con- 
tumely, and often with violence. Indeed, the 
luxury and profligate indulgence of the Christian 
leaders had occasioned a motley concourse in their 
tents, of musicians, courtezans, Jewish merchants, 
Copts, Turks, and all the varied refuse of the 
Eastern nations ; so that the caftan and turban, 
though to drive both from the Holy Land was the 
professed object of the expedition, were neverthe- 
less neither an uncommon nor an alarming sight 
in the camp of the Crusaders. When, however, 
the little insignificant figure we have described 
approached so nigh as to receive some interruption 
from the warders, he dashed his dusky green tur- 
ban from his head, shewed that his beard and eye- 
brows were shaved like those of a professed buffoon, 
and that the expression of his fantastic and writhen 
features, as well as of his little black eyes, which 
glittered like jet, was that of a crazed imagination. 

“ Dance, marabout,” cried the soldiers, acquainted 
with the manners of these wandering enthusiasts 
— “dance, or we will scourge thee with our bow- 
strings, till thou spin as never top did under school- 
boy’s lash.” — Thus shouted the reckless warders, 
as much delighted at having a subject to teaze, as 
w child wheathe catches a butterfly, or a schoolboy 
upon discovering a bird’s nest. 

The marabout, as if happy to do their behests, 
bounded from the earth, and spun his giddy round 
before them with singular agility, which, when con- 
trasted with his slight and wasted figure, and 
diminutive appearance, made him resemble a 
withered leaf twirled round and around at the 
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leasure of the winter’s breeze. His single lock of 
hair streamed upwards from his bald and shaven 
head, as if some genie upheld him by it; and in- 
deed it seemed as if supernatural art were neces- 
sary to the execution of the wild whirling dance, 
in which scarce the tiptoe of the performer was 
seen to touch the ground. Amid the ies of 
his performance, he flew here and there, from one 
spot to another, still approaching, however, though 
abrnbat imperceptibly, to the entrance of the royal 
tent; so that, when at length he sunk exhausted on 
the earth, after two or three bounds still higher 
than those which he had yet executed, he was not 
above thirty yards from the King’s person. 

“Give him water,” said one yeoman; “ they 
always crave a drink after their merry-go-round.’ 

“ Aha, water, say’st thou, Long Allen ?” —ex- 
claimed another archer, with a most scornful 
emphasis on the despised element ; “ how wouldst 
like such beverage thyself, after such a morrice 
dancing ?” 

“The devil a water-drop he gets here,” said a 
third. “ We will teach the light-footed old infidel 
te be a good Christian, and drink wine of Cyprus.”” 

“ Ay, ay,” said a fourth; “and in case he be 
restive, fetch thou Dick Hunter’s horn, that he 
drenches his mare withal.” 

A circle was instantly formed around the pro- 
strate and exhausted dervise, and while one tall 
yeoman raised his feeble form from the ground, 
another presented to him a huge flagon of wine, 
Incapable of speech, the old man shook his head, 
and waved away from him with his hand the liquor 
forbidden by the Prophet ; but his tormentors were 
not thus to be appeased. 

“The horn, the horn !” exclaimed one. “ Little 
difference between a Turk and a Turkish horse, and 
we will use him conforming.” 

“ By Saint George, you will enoxe him!” said 
Long Allen ; “and, besides, it is a sin to throw 
away upon a heathen dog as much wine as would 
serve a good Christian for a treble night-cap.” 

“Thou know’st not the nature of thése Turks 
and pagans, Long Allen,” replied Henry Wood- 
stall ; “I tell thee, man, that this flagon of Cyprus 
will set his brains a-spinning, just in the opposite 
direction that they went eg in the dancing, 
and so bring him, as it were, to himself again. — 
Choke ? he will no more choke on it than Ben’s 
black bitch on the pound of butter.’’ 

“ And for grudging it,” said Tomalim Blacklees, 
“‘ why shouldst thou grudge the poor paynim devil 
a drop of drink on earth, since thou know’st he is 
not to have a drop to cool the tip of his tongue 
through a long eternity ?” 

“That were hard laws, look ye,” said Long 
Allen, “only for being a Turk, as his father was 
before him. Had he been Christian turned heathen, 
T grant you the hottest corner had been good win- 
ter quarters for him.” 

“Hold thy peace, Long Allen,” said Henry 
Woodstall ; * TI tell thee that tongue of thine is not 
the shortest limb about thee, and I prophesy that 
it will bring thee into disgrace with Father Francis, 
as once about the black-eyed Syrian wench. — But 
here comes the horn.— Be active a bit, man, wilt 
thou, and just force open his teeth with the haft of 
thy dudgeon-dagger.” 

“ Hold, hold—he is conformable,” said Tomalin; 
“see, see, he signs for the goblet— give hith room, 
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couched his head instantly, as if satisfied he was 


ys. sey es, quoth the Dutchman — down it 

oes like lambs-wool! Nay, they are true topers 

yhen once they begin— your Turk never coughs 

p his cup, or stints in his liquoring.” 

In fact, the dervise, or whatever he was, drank, 

mx at least seemed to drink, the lar a to the 
rery bottom at a single pull ; and when he took it 
rom his lips, after the whole contents were ex- 
iausted, only uttered, with a deep sigh, the words 
Allah kerim, or God is merciful. There was a laugh 
umong the yeomen who witnessed this pottle-deep 
potation, so obstreperous, as to rouse and disturb 
the King, who, raising his finger, said, angrily, 
+ How, knaves, no respect, no observance ?” 

All were at once hushed into silence, well ac- 
quainted with the temper of Richard, which at 
some times admitted of much military familiarity, 
and at others exacted the most precise respect, 
although the latter humour was of much more rare 
occurrence. Hastening to a more reverent dis- 
tance from the royal person, they attempted to 
drag along with them the marabout, who, exhausted 
apparently by previous fatigue, or overpowered by 
the potent draught he had just swallowed, resisted 
being moved from the spot, both with struggles and 
groans. 

“Leave him still, ye fools,’ whispered Long 
Allen to his mates ; “by Saint Christopher, you 
will make our Dickon go beside himself, and we 
shall have his dagger presently fly at our costards. 
Leave him alone, in less than a minute he will sleep 
like a dormouse.” 

At the same moment, the Monarch darted an- 
other impatient glance to the spot, and all retreated 
in haste, leaving the dervise on the ground, unable, 
as if seemed, to stir a single limb or joint of his 
body. In a moment afterward, all was as still and 
quiet as it had been before the intrusion. 


® CHAPTER XXII. 


and wither’d Murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose how!’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

Macbeth. 





For the space of a quarter of an hour, or longer, 
after the ificident related, all remained perfectly 
quiet in the front of the royal habitation. The 
King read, and mused in the entrance of his pa- 
vilion — behind, and with his back turned to the 
samme entrance, the Nubian slave still burnished the 
ample pavesse—in front of all, at an hundred 
paces distant, the yeomen of the guard stood, sat, 
or lay extended on the grass, attentive to their own 
sports, but pursuing them in silence, while on the 
esplanade betwixt them and the front of the tent, 
lay, scarcely to be distinguished from a bundle of 
rags, the senseless form of the marabout. 

ut the Nubian had the advantage of a mirror, 
from the brilliant reflection which the surface of 
the highly polished shield now afforded, by means 
of which he beheld, to his alarm and surprise, that 
the marabout raised his head gently from the 
ground, so as to survey all around him, moving 
with a well-adjusted precaution, which seemed en- 
tirely inconsistent with a state of ebriety. He 
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unobserved, and began, with the slightest possible 
appearance of voluntary effort, to drag himself, 
as if by chance, ever nearer and nearer to the 
King, but stopping, and remaining fixed at inter- 
vals, like the spider, which, moving towards her 
object, ape into apparent lifeloosness, when 
she thinks she is the subject of observation. This 
species of movement appeared suspicious to the 
thiopian, who, on his part, prepared himeelf, as 
quietly as possible, to interfere, the instant that 
interference should seem to be necessary. 

The marabout meanwhile glided on gradually 
and imperceptibly, serpent-like, or rather snail- 
like, till he was about ten yards’ distance from 
Richard’s person, when, starting on his feet, he 
sprung forward with the bound of a tiger, stood 
at the King’s back in less than an instant, and 
brandished aloft the cangiar, or poniard, which he 
had hidden in his sleeve. Not the presence of his 
whole army could have saved their heroic Monarch 
—but the motions of the Nubian had been as well 
calculated as those of the enthusiast, and ere the 
latter could strike, the former caught his uplifted 
arm, Turning his fanatical wrath upon what thus 
unexpectedly interposed betwixt him and his object, 
the Charegite, for such was the seeming marabout, 
dealt the Nubian a blow with the dagger, which, 
however, only grazed his arm, while the far superior 
strength of the Ethiopian easily dashed him to the 
ground. Aware of what lad passed, Richard had 
now arisen, and with little more of surprise, anger, 
or interest of any kind in his countcnanice, than an 
ordinary man would shew in brushing off and 
crushing an intrusive wasp, caught up the stool on 
which he had been sitting, and exclaiming only, 
“Ha, dog!” dashed almost to pieces the skull of 
the assassin, who uttered twice, once in a loud, and 
once in a broken tone, the words “ Allah ackbar !” 
— God is victorious—and expired at the King’s 
feet. 

“ Ye are careful warders,” said Richard to his 
archers, in a tone of scornful reproach, as, aroused 
by the bustle of what had passed, in terror and 
tumult they now rushed into his tent ;—“ watch. 
ful sentinels ye are, to leave me to do such hang- 
man’s work with my own hand.— Be silent all of 
you, and cease your senseless clamour! saw ye 
never a dead Turk before 1— Here — cast that car- 
rion out of the camp, strike the head from the trunk 
and stick it on a lance, taking care to turn the face 
to Mecca, that he may the easier tell the foul im- 
postor, en whose inspiration he came hither, how 
he has sped on his errand. — For thee, my swart 
and silent friend,’ he added, turning to the Ethio- 
pian —“ But how’s this ?!— thou art wounded — 
and with a poisoned weapon, I warrant me, for by 
force of stab so weak an animal as that could scarce 
hope to do more than raze the lion’s hide. — Suck 
the psison from his wound, one of you—the venom 
is harmless on the lips, though fatal when it mingles 
with the blood.” 

The yeomen looked on each other confusedly and 
with hesitation, the apprehension of so strange a 
danger prevailing with those who feared no other. 

“ How now, sirrahs,” continued the ene “ are 
you dainty-lipped, or do you fear death t you 
dally thus ?” 


“Not the death of a man,” said Long Allen, to 
whom the King locked as he spoke ; “ but methinks 
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I would not die like a poisoned rat for the sake of 


a biaek chattel there, that is bought and sold in a 
market like a Martlemas ox.” 

‘His Grace speaks to men of sucking poison,” 
muttered another yeoman, “as if he said, Go to, 
swallow a gooseberry !” 

“ Nay,” said Richard, “ I never bade man do that 
which I would not do myself.” 

And, without farther ceremony, and in spite of 
the general expostulations of those around. and the 
respectful opposition of the Nubian himself, the 
King of England applied his lips to the wound of 
the black slave, treating with ridicuje all remon- 
strauces, and overpowering all resistance. He had 
no sooner intermitted his singular occupation, than 
the Nubian started from him, and, casting a scarf 
over his arm, intimated by gestures, as firm in 
purpose as they were respectful in manner, his de- 
termination not to permit the Monarch to renew so 
degrading an employment. Long Allen also inter- 
posed, saying, that if it were necessary to prevent 
the King engaging again in a treatment of this kind, 
his own lips, tongue, and teeth, were at the service 
of the negro, (as he called the gener! and that 
he would eat him up bodily, rather than King 
Richard’s mouth should again approach him, 

Neville, who entered with other officers, added 
his remonstrances. 

“‘ Nay, nay, make not a needless halloo about a 
hart that the hounds have lost, or a danger when 
it is over,” said the King — “the wound will be a 
trifle, for the blood is scarce drawn —ap angry 
cat had dealt a deeper scratch — and for me, I have 
but to take a drachm of orvietan by way of pre- 
caution, though it is needless.” 

Thus spoke Richard, a little ashamed, perhaps, of 
his own condescension, though sanctioned both by 
humanity and gratitude. But when Neville con- 
tinued to make remonstrances on the peril to his 
royal person, the King imposed silence on him. 

* Peace, I prithee — make no more of it —I did 
it but to shew these ignorant prejudiced knaves how 
they might help each other when these cowardly 
caitiffg come against us with sarbacanes and 
aire shafts. — But,” he added, “ take thee this 

ubian to thy quarters, Neville — I have changed 
my mind touching him — let him be well cared for 
—But, hark in thine ear—sce that he escapes thee 
not—~- there is more in him than seems. Let him 
have all liberty, so that he leave not the camp. 
—And you, ye beef-devoyring, wine-swilling English 
mastiffa, get ye to your guard again, and be sure 

ou keep it more warily. Think not you are now 
in your own land of fair play, where men speak 
before they strike, and shake hands ere they cut 
throats. Danger in our fand walks openly, and with 
his blade drawn, and defies the foe whom he means 
to agsault; but here, he challenges you with a silk 
glave inatead of s Heel gunnties, cuts your throat 
with the feather of a turtle-dove, stabs you with the 
tongue of @ priest’s brooch, or throttles you with 
the lace of my lady’s boddice. Go to—keep your 
eyes gnd your mouths shut drink lesg and 
look sharper about you; or I will place your huge 
stomachs on eugh short allowance, as would pinch 


the stomseh of a patient Seotghman.” 

The yeomen, abashed and mortified, withdrew to 
| their post, and Neville was’ eginning to remanstrate 
| with bis maater ypon the 4... << paasing over thus 
| Glightly their negligence ypou their duty, and the 
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gravated as the salaries one 80 suspicious as 
marabout to appraach within dagger’s length of his 
person, when Richard interru fen tls with “ Speak 
not of it, Neville—- wonldst thou have me avenge 
a petty risk to myeelf more severely than the loss of 
England’s banner? It has heen stolen — stolen by 
a thief, or delivered up by a traiter, and no blood 
has been shed for it. — My sable friend, thou art 
ag expounder of ig boas saith the illustrious 
Soldan — now would J give thee thine own weight 
in gold, if, by raising one still blacker than thyself, 
or By what other means thou wilt, thou couldst shew 
me the thief who did mine honour that wrong. What 
say’st thou ? ha !’’ 

The youth seemed desjroys to speak, but uttered 
only that imperfect sound proper to his melancholy 
condition, then folded his arms, looked on the King 
with an eye of intelligence, and nodded in answer 
to his question. 

“ How !” said Richard, with joyful impatience. 
“ Wilt thou undertake to make discovery in this 
matter ?” 

The Nubian slave repeated the same motion, 

“‘ But how shall we understand each other ?” said 
the King. — “ Canst thou write, good fellow ?” 

The slave again nodded in assent. 

“Give him writing-tools,” said the King. “ They 
were readier in my father’s tent than mine — but 
they be somewhere about, if this scorching climate 
hath not dried up the ink. — Why, this fellow is q 
jewel —a black diamond, Neville.” 

“So please you, my liege,” said Neville, “if 1 
might speak my poor mind, it were ill dealing in 
this ware. This man must be a wizard, and wizards 
deal with the Enemy, who hath most interest to sow 
tares among the wheat, and bring dissention into 
our councils, and 

“ Peace, Neville,” said Richard. ‘Holloto your 
northern hound when he is close*on the haunch of 
the deer, and hope to recall him, but seek not to 
stop Plantagenet when he hath hope to retrieve his 
honour.” e 

The slave, who during this discussion had been 
writing, in which art he seemed skilful, now arose, 
and pressing what he had written to his brow, 
prostrated himself as usual, ere he delivered it into 
the King’s hands. The scroll was in French, 
although their intercourse had hitherto been con- 
ducted by Richard in the lingua Franca. 

“ To Richard, the conquering and inwncible King 
of England, this from the hymblest of his slaves. 
Mysteries are the sealed easkets of Heaven, but 
wisdom, may devise means to open the lock. Were 
your slave stationed where the leaders of the Chris- 
tian host were made to before him in order, 
doubt nathing, that if he who did the injury whereof 
my King complains shall be among the number, he 
may be made manifest in |,is iniquity, though it be 
hidden under seven veils ”’ 

“Now, by Saint George |” said King Richard, 
“thou hast spoken most oppertunely, — Neville, 
thou know’st, that when we muster our troops to- 


morrow, the princes have ed, that to expiate 
the affront o t Kapland ia the thet 0 her 
Manner, the legders pass our new standard 


a4 it floats en Saint George’a Mount, and salute it 
with formal regerd. Believe me, the” secret traitor 
will not dare to absent himself from an expurgation 
0 solemp, jest his very absence should be matter 
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of suspicion. There will we place our sable man 
of counsel, and, if his art can detect the villain, leave 
me to deal with him.” 

“ My liege,” said Neville, with the frankness of 
an English baron, “ beware what work you begin. 
Here is the concord of our holy league unexpectedly 
renewed — will you, upon sich suspicion as a negro 
slave can instil, tear open wounds 80 lately closed 
— or will you use the solemn procession, adopted 
for the reparation of your honour, and establish- 
ment of unanimity amongst the discording princes, 
as the means of again finding out new cause of 
offence, or reviving ancient quarrels! It were scarce 
too strong to say, this were a breach of the decla- 
ration your Grace made to the assembled Council 
of the Crusade.” 

“ Neville,” said the King, sternly interrupting 
him, “thy zeal makes thee presumptuous and un- 
mannerly. Never did I promise to abstain from 
taking whatever means were most promising, to 
discover the infamous author of the attack on 
my honour. Ere I had done so, I would have 
renounced my kingdom — my life. All my decla- 
rations were under this necessary and absolute 
qualification ;— only, if Austria had stepped forth 
and owned the injury like a man, I proffered, for 
the sake of Christendom, to have forgiven him.” 

* But,” continued the baron, anxiously, “ what 
hope that this juggling slave of Saladin will not 
palter with your Grace ?”’ 

“ Peace, Neville,” said the King; “ thou think’st 
thyself mighty wise, and art but a fool. Mind 
thou my charge touching this fellow—there is more 
in him than thy Westmoreland wit can fathom. — 
And thou, swart and silent, prepare to perform 
the feat thou hast promised, and, by the word of a 
King, thou shalt choose thine own recompense. — 
Lo, he writes again.” 

The mute accordingly wrote and delivered to the 
King, with thd same form as before, another slip 
of paper, containing these words. — “The will of 
the King is the law to his slave — nor doth it be- 
come flim to ask guerdon for discharge of his 
devoir.” 

“ Guerdon and devoir /”’ said the King, interrupt- 
ing himeelf as he read, and speaking to Neville in 
the English tongue with some emphasis on the 
words, — “ These Eastern people will profit by the 
Crusaders— they are acquiring the language of 
chivalry !—And see, Neville, how discomposed that 
fellow loeks-— were it not for hia colour, he would 
blush. I should not think it strange if he under- 
stood what I say — they are perilous linguists.” 

“The poor slave cannot endure your Grace’s eye,” 
aaid Neville ; “ it is nothing more.” 

“Well, but,” continued the King, striking the 
paper with his finger, as he proceeded, “this bold 


scroll is to say, that our trusty mute is 
charged with a message from Saladin to the Lady 
Edith Plamtagenet, and craves means and oppor- 


tunity to deliver it. What think’st thou of a re- 
quest so modest — ha! Neville ?” 

“I cannot eay,” said Neville, “ how such freedom 
may relish with your Grace; but the lease of the 
messenger's neck would be a short one, who should 
carry such a request to the Soldan on the part of 
your Majesty.” 

“ Nay, 3 thank Heaven that I covet none of his 
sunburnt beanties,” said Richard; “and for punish- 
ing this felew for discharging his master’s errand, 
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and that when he has just saved my life — methinks 
it were something too sammary. I'll tell thee, 
Neville, a secret — for, although our sable and mute 
minister be present, he cannot, thou know’at, tell 
it over again, even if he should chance to under- 
stand us— I tell thee, that for this fortnight past, 
I have been under a strange spell, and I would I 
were disenchanted. There has no sooner one 
done me good service, but lo you, he his 
interest in me by some deep injury; and, on the 
other hand, he who hath deserved death at my 
hands for some treachery or some insult, is sure to 
be the very person, of all others, who confers upon 
me some obligation that overbalances his demerits, 
and renders respite of his sentence a debt due from 
my honour. Thus, thou see’st, I am deprived of 
the best part of my royal function, since I can neithor 
punish men nor reward them. Until the influence 
of this disqualifying planet be passed away, I will 
say nothing concerning the request of this our sable 
attendant, save that it is an unusually bold one, and 
that his best chance of finding grace in our eyes will 
be, to endeavour to make the discovery which he 
proposes to achieve in our behalf. eanwhile, 
Neville, do thou look well to him, and let him be 
honourably cared for.—And hark thee once more,” 
he said, in a low whisper, “ seek out yonder hermit 
of Engaddi, and bring him to me forthwith, be he 
saint or savage, madman or sane, Let me see him 
privately.” 

Neville retired from the royal tent, signing to 
the Nubian to follow him, and much surprised at 
what he had seen and heard, and especially at the 
unusual demeanour of the King. In genera), no 
task was so easy as to discover Richard’s imme- 
diate course of sentiment and feeling, though it 
might, in some cases, be difficult to calculate its 
duration ; for no weathercock obeyed the changing 
wind more readily, than the King his gusts of pas- 
sion. But, on the present occasion, his manner 
seemed unusually constrained and mysterious, nor 
was it easy to guess whether displeasure or kind- 
ness predominated in his conduct towards his new 
dependant, or in the looks with which, from time to 
time, he regarded him. The ready service which 
the King had rendered to counteract the bad effects 
of the Nubian’s wound, might seem to balance the 
obligation conferred on him by the slave, when he 
intercepted the blow of the assassin ; but it seemed, 
as a much longer account remained to be arran 
between them, that the Monarch was donbtful whe- 
ther the settlement might leave him, upon the whole, 
debtor or creditor, and that, therefore, he assumed, 
in the meantime, a neutral demeanour, which might 
suit with either character. As for the Nubian, by 
whatever means he had Gh er the art of writing 
the European languages, the King remained con- 
vinced thatthe English tongue at least was unknown 
to him, since, having watched him closely during 
the last part of the interview, le conceived it im- 
pussible for any one understanding a conversation, 
of which he was himself the subject, to have so com- 
pletely avoided the appearance of taking an interest 
in it. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Who 's there ? — Approach — "tis kindly done — 
My learn’d physician and a friend. 
Sin Eustace Grey. 


Our narrative retrogrades to a period shortly 
previous to the incidents last mentioned, when, as 
the reader must remember, the unfortunate Knight 
of the Leopard, bestowed upon the Arabian phy- 
sician by King Richard, rather as a slave than in 
any other capacity, was exiled from the camp of 
the Crusaders, in whose ranks he had so often and 
so brilliantly distinguished himself. He followed 
his new master, for so he must now term the Hakim, 
to the Moorish tents which contained his retinue and 
his property, with the stupified feelings of one, who, 
fallen from the summit of a precipice, and escaping 
unexpectedly with life, is just able to drag himself 
from the fatal spot, but without the power of esti- 
mating the extent of the damage which he has sus- 
tained. Arrived at the tent, he threw himself, with- 
out speech of any kind, upon a couch of dressed 
buffalo’s hide, which was pointed out to him by bis 
conductor, and hiding his face betwixt his hands, 
groaned heavily, as if his heart was on the point of 
bursting. The physician heard him, as he was 
giving orders to his numerous domestics tu prepare 
for their departure the next morning before day- 
break, and, moved with compassion, interrupted his 
occupation, to sit down crosslegged, by the side of 
his couch, and administer comfort according to the 
Oriental manner. 

“ My friend,” he said, “ be of good comfort—for 
what sayeth the poet—‘It is better that a man 
should be the servant of a kind master, than be the 
slave of his own wild passions.’ Again, be of good 


courage; because, whereas Ysouf Ben Yagoube was | 
sold to a King by his brethren, even to Pharaoh ' 


| the morning, a sort of major-domo, or master of 


the household, acquainted he must arise. He 
did so, without farther answer, and followed him 
into the moonlight, where stood the camels, most 
of which were already loaded, and one only re- 
mained kneeling until its burden should be com. 
leted. 
: A little apart from the camels stood a number of 
horses ready bridled and saddled, and the Hakim 
himself, coming forth, mounted on one of them with 
as much agility as the grave decorum of his cha- 
racter permitted, and directed another, which he 
ointed out, to be Jed towards Sir Kenneth. An 
English officer was in attendance, to escort thein 
through the camp of the Crusaders, and to ensure 
their leaving it in safety, and all was ready for their 
departure. The pavilion which they had left, was, 
in the meanwhile, struck with singular despatch, 
and the tent-poles and coverings composed the bur- 
den of the last camel — when the physician, pro- 
nouncing solemnly the verse of the Koran, “ God 
be our guide, and Mohammed our protector in the 
desert as in the watered field,” the whole cavalcade 
was instantly in motion. 

Tn traversing the camp, they were challenged by 
the various scntinels who maintained guard there, 
and suffered to proceed in silence, or with a mut- 
tered curse upon their prophet, as they passed the 
post of some more zealous Crusader. At length, 
the last barriers were left behind them, and the 
party formed themselves for the march with military 
precaution. ‘Two or three horsemen advanced in 
front as a vanguard; one or two remained a bow- 
shot in the rear; and, wherever the ground ad- 
mitted, others were detached to keep an outlook on 
the flanks. In this manner they proceeded onward, 
while Sir Kenneth, looking back on the moon light 
camp, might now indeed seem banished, deprived 
at once of honour and liberty, from the glimmering 


King of Egypt, thy king hath, on the other hand, | banners under which he had hoped to gain addi- 


bestowed 
brother.” 

Sir Kenneth made an effort to thank the Hakim, 
but his heart was too full, and the indistinct sounds 


xe@ on one who will be to thee as a_ tional renown, and the tented dwellings of chivalry, 


of Christianity, and — of Edith Plantagenet. 
The Hakim, who rode by his side, obser¥ed, in 
his usual tone of sententious consolation —“ It is 


which accompanied his abortive attempts to reply, ‘unwise to look back when the journey lieth for- 
induced the kind physician to desist from his pre- ! ward ;”? and as he spoke, the horse of the knight 
mature endeavours at consolation. He left hisnew ' made such a perilous stumble, as threatened to add 
domestic, or guest, in quict, to indulge his sorrows, a practical moral to the tale. 

and having commanded all the necessary prepara- The knight was compelled by this hint to give 
tions for their departure on the morning, sat down | more attention to the management of his steed, 
upon the carpet of the tent, and indulged himself | which more than once required the assistance and 
in a moderate repast. After he had thus refreshed | support of the check-bridle, although, in other re- 
himself, similar viands were offered to the Scottish | spects, nothing could be more easy at once, and 
Knight ; but though the slaves let him understand | active, than the ambling pace at which the animal 
that the next day would be far advanced ere they | (which was a mare) proceeded. 

would halt for the purpose of refreshment, Sir; The conditions of that horse,” observed the sen- 
Kenneth could not overcome the disgust which he | tentious physician, “are like those of human for- | 
felt against swallowing any nourishment, and could tune; seeing that amidst his most swift and easy 
be prevailed upon to taste nothing, saving a draught | pace, the rider must guard himself against a fall, 





of cold water. 


and that it is when prosperity is at the highest, 


He was awake, long after his Arab host had per- | that our prudence should be awake and vigilant to 


formed his usual devotions, and betaken himself to 
his repose, nor had sleep visited him at the hour of 
midnight, when a movement took place among the 
domestics, which, though attended with no speech, 
and very little noise, made him aware they were 
loading the camels and preparing for departure. 
In the course of these preparations, the last person 
who was disturbed, excepting the physician himself, 
was the Knight of Scotlan 


d, whom, about three in ! 


prevent misfortune.” 

The overloaded appetite loathes even the honey. 
comb, and it is scarce a wonder that the knight, 
mortified and harassed with misfortunes and abase- 
ment, became something impatient of hearing his 
misery made, at every turn, the ground of proverbs 
and a eae however just and apposite. 

6 Methinks,” he said, rather peevishly, “ I wanted 
no additional illustration of the instability of for 
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tune — though I would thank thee, Sir Hakim, for 
thy choice of a steed for me, would the jade dut 
stamble so effectually as at once to break my neck 
and hey own.” 

“My brother,” answered the Arab sage, with 
imperturbable gravity, “ thou speakest as one of the 
foolish. Thou say’st in thy heart, that the sage 
should have given you, as his guest, the younger 
and better horse, and reserved the old one for 
himself; but know, that the defects of the older 
steed may be compensated by the energies of the 
young rider, whereas the violence of the young 

orse requires to be moderated by the cold temper 
of the older.” 

So spoke the sage; but neither to this observa- 
tion did Sir Kenneth return any answer which 
could lead to a continuance of their conversation, 
and the physician, wearied, perhaps, of administer- 
ing comfort to one who would not be comforted, 
signed to one of his retinue, 

“ Hassan,” he said, “hast thou nothing where- 
with to beguile the way ?” 

Hassan, story-teller and poet by profession, 
spurred up, upon this summons, to exercise his 
calling. —“ Lord of the palace of life,” he said, 
addressing the physician, “ thou, before whom the 
angel Azrael spreadeth his wings for flight —thou, 
wiser than Solimaun Ben Daoud, upon whose signet 
was inscribed the REAL NaME which controls the 
spirits of the elements— forbid it, Heaven, that 
while thou travellest upon the track of benevo- 
lence, bearing healing and hope wherever thou 
comest, thine own course should be saddened for 
lack of the tale and of the song. Behold, while 
thy servant is at thy side, he will pour forth tho 
treasures of his memory, as the fountain sendeth 
her stream beside the pathway, for the refresh- 
ment of him that walketh thereon.” 

After this exordium, Hassan uplifted his voice, 
and began a tale of love and magic, intermixed 
with feats of warlike achievement, and ornamented 
with abundant quotations from the Persian poets, 
with whose compositions the orator seemed familiar. 
The retinue of the physician, such excepted as 
were necessarily detained in attendance on the 
camels, thronged up to the narrator, and pressed 
as close as deference for their master permitted, to 
enjoy the delight which the inhabitants of the East 
have ever derived from this species of exhibition. 

At another time, notwithstanding his imperfect 
knowledge of the language, Sir Kenneth might have 
been interested in the recitation, which, though 
dictated by a more extravagant imagination, and 
expressed in more inflated and metaphorical lan- 
guage, bore yet a strong resemblance to the ro- 
mances of chivalry, then so fashionable in Europe. 
But as matters stood with him, he was scarcely 
even sensible that a man in the centre of the caval- 
cade « :cited and sung, in a low tone, for nearly two 
hours, modulating his voice to the various moods of 
passion introduced into the tale, and receiving, in 
return, now low murmurs of applause, now mut- 

expressions of wonder, now sighs and tears, 
and sometimes, what it was far more difficult to 
extract from such an audience, a tribute of smiles, 
and even laughter. 

g the recitation, the attention of the exile, 
however abetracted by his own deep sorrow, was 
Oceasionally awakened by the low wail of a dog, 
secured in a wicker enclosure suspended on one of 


the camels, which, as an ex ced woodsman, he 
had no hesitation in recognizing to be that of his 
own faithful hound; and from the plaintive tone 
of the animal, he had no doubt that he was sensible 
of his master’s vicinity, and, in his way, invoking 
his assistance for liberty and rescue. ad 

“ Alas ! poor Roswal,” he said, “ thou calleat for 
aid and sympathy upon one in stricter ea than 
thou thyself art. 1 will not seem to heed thee, or 
return thy affection, since it would serve but to 
load our parting with yet more bitterness.” 

Thus passed the hours of night, and the space 
of dim hazy dawn, which forms the twilight of a 
Syrian morning. But when the very first line of 
the sun’s disk began to rise above the level horizon, 
and when the very first level ray shot glimmering 
in dew along the surface of the desert, which the 
travellers had now attained, the sonorous voice of 
El Hakim himself overpowered and cut short the 
narrative of the tale-teller, while he caused to re- 
sound along the sands the solemn summons, which 
the muezzins thunder at morning from the minaret 
of every mosque. 

“To prayer !—to prayer! God is the one God. 
—To prayer—to prayer! Mohammed is the 
prophet of God. — To prayer — to prayer! Time 
ig flying from you.—To prayer—to prayer ! 
Judgment is drawing nigh to you.” 

In an instant each Moslem cast himself from his 
horse, turned his face towards Mecca, and per- 
formed with sand an imitation of those ablutions, 
which were elsewhere required to be made with 
water, while each individual, in brief but fervent 
ejaculations, recommended himself to the care, and 
his sins to the forgiveness, of God and the Prophet. 

Even Sir Kenneth, whose reason at once and 
prejudices were offended by seeing his companions 
in that which he considered as an act of idolatry, 
could not help respecting the sincerity of their mis- 
guided zeal, and being stimulated by their fervour 
to apply supplications to Heaven in a purer form, 
wondering, meanwhile, what new-born feelings 
could teach him to accompany in prayer, though 
with varied invocation, those very Saracens, whose 
heathenish worship he had conceived a crime dis- 
honourable to the land in which high miracles had 
been wrought, and where the day-star of redemp- 
tion had arisen. 

The act of devotion, however, though rendered 
in such strange society, burst purely from his natu- 
ral feelings of religious duty, and had its usual 
effect in composing the spirits, which had been long 
harassed by so rapid a succession of calamities. 
The sincere and earnest approach of the Christian 
to the throne of the Almighty teaches the best 
lesson of patience under affliction; since where- 
fore should we mock the Deity with supplications, 
when we insult him by murmuring under his de- 
crees ¢ or how, while our prayers have in every 
word admitted the vanity and nothingness of the 
things of time in comparison to those of eternity, 
should we hope to deceive the Searcher of Hearts, 
by permitting the world and worldly passions to 
reagsume the reins even immediately after a solemn 
address to Heaven} But Sir Kenneth was not of 
these. He felt himself comforted and strengthened, 
and better prepared to execute or submit to what- 
ever his destiny might call upon him to do or to 
saffer. 

Meanwhile, the party of Saracens regained their 
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sedidies, and continued their route, and the tale- 
taer, Haasan, resumed the thread of bis narrative ; 
hut it was no longer to the same attentive audience. 
A, horseman, who had assended some high ground 
on the right hand of the little column, returned 
ona speedy gallop to El] Hakim, and communicated 
with him. Four or five more cavaliers had then 
heen ro gectanli and the little band, which might 
consist of about twenty or thirty persons, began to 
fellow them with their eyes, as men from whose 
gestures, and advance or retreat, they were to augur 
geod or evil. Hassan, finding his audience inat- 
tentive, or being himsaelf attracted by the dubious 
appearances on the flank, stinted in his song; and 
the march became silent, save when a camel-driver 
called out to his patient charge, or some anxious 
follower of the Hakim cummunicated with his next 
neighbour, in a hurried and low whisper. 

This suspense continued until they had rounded 
a ridge, composed of hillocks of sand, which con- 
cealed from their main body the object that had 
created this alarm among their scouts. Sir Ken- 
neth could now see, at the distance of a mile or 
more, a dark object moving rapidly on the bosom 
of the desert, which his experienced eye recog- 
nized for a party of cavalry, much superior to their 
own in numbers, and, from the thick and frequent 
flashes which flung back the level beams of the 
rising sun, it was plain that these were Europeans 
in their complete panoply. 

The anxious looks which the horsemen of El 
Hakim now cast upon their leader, seemed to in- 
dicate deep apprehension ; while he, with gravity 
as undisturbed as when he called his followers to 
prayer, detached two of his best-mounted cavaliers, 
with instructions to approach as closely as prudence 
permitted to these travellers of the desert, and 
observe more minutely their numbers, their cha- 
racter, and, if possible, their purpose. The ap- 
proach of danger, or what was feared as such, 
was like a stimulating draught to one in apathy, 
and recalled Sir Kenneth to himself and his situa- 
tion. 

“ What fear you from these Christian horsemen, 
for such they seem ?” he said to the Hakim. 

“Fear 1” said El Hakim, repeating the word 
disdainfully — “ The sage fears nothing but Heaven 
— but ever expects from wicked men the worst 
which they can do.’ 

“They are Christians,” said Sir Kenneth, “and 
it is the time of truce— why should you fear a 
breach of faith ?” 

“ They are the priestly soldiers of the Temple,” 
answered E] Hakim, “whose vow limits them to 
know neither truce nor faith with the worshippers 
of Islam. May the Prophet blight them, both 
root, branch, and twig !— Their peace is war, and 
their faith is falsehood. Other invaders of Pales- 
tine have their times and moods of courtesy. The 
Lion Riehand will spare when he has conquered 
~~ the eagle Philip will close his wing when he 
has stricken a prey —- even the Austrian bear will 
sleep when he és gorged; but this horde of ever- 
hungry wolves know neither nor satiety in 
their rapine. — See’st thou not that they are de- 

a party from their main body, and that 
they take an eastern direction! Yom are their 
pages and squires, whom they train up in their 
accursed mysteries, and whom, as lighter mounted, 
they send to cut us eff from our watering-place. 
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But they will be diaappuinted: J know the war of 
the desert yet better than they.” ooh 

He spoke a few words to his principal officer, 
and his whole demeanour and countenance was af 
once changed fram the solemn repose of an eastern 
sage, accustomed more to contemplation than to 
action, into the prompt and proud expression of a 
gallant soldier, whose energies ave roused by the 
near approach of a danger, which he at ance fora- 
sees and despises. 

To Sir Kenneth’s eyes the approaching crisis had 
a different aspect, and when Adonbec said to him, 
“Thou must tarry close by my side,” he answered 
solemnly in the negative. 

“ Yonder,” he said, “are my comrades in arms 
— the men in whose society I have vowed to fight 
or fall—on their banner gleams the sign of our 
most blessed redemption — I cannot fly from the 
Cross in company with the Crescent.” 

“ Fool !” said the Hakim ; “ their first action 
would be to do thee to death, were it only to conceal 
their breach of the truce.” 

“Of that I must take my chance,” replied Sir 
Kenneth; “ but I wear not the bonds of the infidels 
an instant longer than I can cast them from me.” 

“* Then will I compel thee to follow me,” said E] 
Hakim. 

“Compel !”” answered Sir Kenneth, angrily. 
“Wert thou not my benefactor, or one who has 
shewed will to be such, and were it not that it is to 
thy confidence I owe the freedom of these hands, 
which thou mightst have loaded with fetters, I 
would shew thee that, unarmed as I am, compulsion 
would be no easy task.” 

“Enough, enough,” replied the Arabian phy- 
sician, “we lose time even when it is becoming 
precious.” 

So saying, he threw his arm aloft, and uttered a 
loud and shrill cry, as a signal to those of his re- 
tinue, who instantly dispersed themselves on the 
face of the desert, in as many different directions 
as a chaplet of beads when the string js broken. 
Sir Kenneth had no time to note what ensued; for, 
at the same instant, the Hakim seized the rein of 
his steed, and putting his own to its mettle, both 
sprung forth at once with the suddenness of light, 
and at a pitch of velocity which almost deprived 
the Scottish knight of the power of respiration, and 
Jeft him absolutely incapable, had he been desirous, 
to have checked the career of his guide. Practised 
as Sir Kenneth was in horsemanship ftom his ear- 
liest youth, the speediest horse he had ever mounted 
was a, tortoise in comparison to those of the Arabian 
sage. They apurned the sand from behind them — 
they seemed to devour the desert before them — 
miles flew away with minutes, and yet their strength 
seemed unabated, and their respiration as free as 
when they first started upom the wonderful raee. 
The motion, too, as easy as it was swift, seemed 
more like flying through the air than riding on 
the earth, and was attended with no unpleasant 
sensation, save the awe naturally felt by one who 
is moving at such astonishing speed, and the diffi- 
culty of breathing oceasioned by their passing 
throngh the air so rapidly. 

Tt was not until after an hour af 
motion, and when all human 
behind, that the Hakim at length relaxed his 
and slackening the pace of the herses into a 
gallop, began, in a voice as composed and even as 





this portentous | 
pursuit was far, far | 
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if he had been walking for the last hour, a descant 
upon the excellenee of his coursers to the Scot, 
who, breathless, half blind, half deaf, and altogether 
giddy, from the rapidity of this singular ride, hardly 
comprehended the words which flowed so freely 
from his companion. 

“ These hoyses,”’ he gaid, “ are of the breed ealled 
the Winged, equal in speed to aught excepting the 
Borak of the prophet. They are fed on the golden 
barley of Yemen, mixed with spices, and with a 
small portion of dried sheep’s flesh. Kings have 
given provinces to possess them, and their age is 
active as their boas Thou, Nazarene, art the 
first, save a true believer, that ever had beneath his 
loins ane of this noble race, a gift of the prophet 
himself to the blegsed Ali, his kinsman and lienten- 
ant, well called the Lion of God. Time lays his 
touch so lightly on these generous steeds, that the 
mare on which thou sittest has seen five times five 
years pass over her, yet retains her pristine speed 
and vigour, only that in the career the support of a 
bridle, managed by a hand more experienced than 
thine, hath now become necessary. May the pro- 
phet be blessed, who hath bestowed on the true 
believers the means of advance and retreat, which 
causeth their iron-clothed enemies to be worn out 
with their own ponderous weight ! How the horses 
of yonder dog Templars must have snorted and 
blown, when they had toiled fetlock-deep in the 
desert for one-twentieth part of the space which 
these brave steeds have left behind them, without 
one thick pant, or a drop of moisture upon their 
sleek and velvet coats !” 

The Scottish knight, who had now begun to re- 
cover his breath and powers of attention, could 
not help acknowledging in his heart the advantage 

eased by these Kastern warriors in a race of 
animals, alike proper for advance or retreat, and so 
admirably adapted to the level and sandy deserts of 
Arabia and Sytia. But he did not choose to aug- 
ment the pride of the Moslem by acquiescing in 
his proud claim of superiority, and therefore suf- 
fered the conversation to drop, and looking around 
him, could now, at the more moderate pace at which 
they moved, distinguish that he was in a country 
not unknown to him. 

The blighted borders, and sullen waters of the 
Dead Sea, the ragged and precipitous chain of 
mountains arising on the left, the two or three palms 
clustered together, forming the single green speck 
on the besom of the waste wilderness, — objects 
which, once seen, were acarcely to be forgotten, -—— 
shewed to Sir Kenneth that they were approaching 
the fountain ¢alled the Diamond of the Desert, 
whieh had been the scene of his interview, on a 
former oceasion, with the Saracen Emir Sheerkohf, 
or Ilderim. In a few minutes they shecked their 
horses beside the spring, and the Hakim invited 
Sir Kenneth to despend from horseback, and re- 
pase himself as in a place of safety. They unbridled 
their steada, E] Hakim observing that farther care 
of them was unnecessary, since they would he 
speedily joined by some of the best mounted among 
hia slaves, who would do what farther was needful. 

e,” he gaid, spreading some food on 

the areny “eat and drink, and be not diseauraged, 

ortine may rajse up or abaae the ordinary mor- 

tal, but the mage and the soldier should have minds 
beyond her control.” 


Soottiah knight endeavonred to testify his | 
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thanks by shewing himself docile ; but though he 


strove to eat out of complaisance, the sin 
contrast between his present situation, and that 
which he had occupied on the same spot, when 
the envoy of ees, and the victor in combat, 
came like a clond over his mind, and fasting, las- 
situde, and fatigue, oppressed his bodily powers. 
El] Hakim examined his hurried pulse, his red and 
inflamed eys, his heated hand, and his shortened 
respiration. 

“The mind,” he said, “ grows wise by watchin 
but her sister the body, of qvuarser materials, nee 
the support of repose. Thon must gleep ; and that 





.thou may’st do so to refreshment, thou must take a 


draught mingled with this elixir.” 

He drew from his bosom a small orystal viel, 
cased in silver filigree-work, and dropped into a 
little golden drinking-cup a smal] portion of a dark- 
coloured fluid. 

“This,” he said, “is one of those productions 
which Allah hath sent on earth for a blessing, 
though man’s weakness and wickedness have some- 
times converted it into a curse. It is powerful as 
the wine-cup of the Nazarene to drop the curtain 
on the sleepleas eye, and to relieve burden of 
the overlogded bosom ; but when applied to the 
purposes of indulgence and debauchery, it rends 
the nerves, destroys the strength, weakens the in- 
tellect, and undermines life. But fear not thou to 
use its virtues in the time of need, for the wise man 
warms him by the aame firebrand with which the 
madinan burneth the tent,” + 

“ T have seen too mush of thy skill, sage Hakim,” 
said Sir Kenneth, “to debate thine hest ;” and 
swallowed the ee se pH as it was with 
some water from the apring, then wrapped him ip 
the haik, or Arab cloak, which had been fastened 
to hia saddle-pommel, and, according to the direc- 
tions of the physician, stretched himself at ease in 
the shade to await the premised repose. Sleep 
came not af first, but in her stead a train of pleasing 
yet not rousing or awakening sensations. A state 
ensued, in which, still conscious of his own identity 
and his own condition, the knight felt enabled to 
consider them not only without alarm and sorrow, 
but as composedly as he might have viewed the 
story of his misfortunes acted upon a stage, or 
rather as a disembodied spirit might regard the 
transactions of its past existence. F'rom this atate 
of repose, amounting almost to apathy rt pg 
the past, his thoughts were carried forward to the 
future, which, in spite of all that exiated to over- 
claud the prospect, glittered with such hues, as 
under much happier auspices his unstimulated ima- 
gination had not been able to preduce, even in its 
most exalted state. Liberty, fame, aucoessful love, 
appeared to he the aertain, and not very distant 
pr t, of the enslaved exile, the diahonaured 
knij he even of the deapairing lovey, who bad placed 
his hopea of happiness so far beyond the prospect 
of chanog, in her wildest ibilities, serving to 
countepance his wishes. yas the intelleg- 
tual sight hecame overglouded, these gay visions 
became obscure, like the dying hues of sunset, unti} 
they were at Jaat lost in total oblivion 3 and Sir 
Kenneth lay extended at the feet of El » to 

a 


all appearance, but for hia deep ion, as ina 
Se oak cs fie bad anally dened. 


1 Some preparation of opiven ssemea ¢e he ietimesed, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mid these wild scenes Enchantment waves her hand, 
To change the face of the mysterious land ; 
Till the bewildering scenes around us seem 
The vain productions of a feverish dream. 
Astolpho, a Romance. 


Wuen the Knight of the Leopard awoke from his 
long and profound repose, he found himself in cir- 
cumstances so different from those in which he had 
lain down to sleep, that he doubted whether he was 
not still dreaming, or whether the scene had not 
been changed by magic. Instead of the damp 

» he lay on a couch of more than Oriental 
uxury, and some kind hands had, during his repose, 
stripped him of the cassock of chamois which he 
wore under his armour, and substituted a night 
dress of the finest linen, and a loose gown of silk. 
He had been canopied only by the palm-trees of 
the desert, but now he lay beneath a silken pavi- 
lion, which blazed with the richest colours of the 
Chinese loom, while a slight curtain of gauze, dis- 
played around his couch, was calculated to protect 
is repose from the insects, to which he had, ever 
since his arrival in these climates, been a constant 
and passive prey. He looked around, as if to con- 
vince himself that he was actually awake, and all 
that fell beneath his eye partook of the splendour 
of his dormitory. A portable bath of cedar, lined 
with silver, was ready for use, and steamed with 
the odours which had been used in preparing it. 
On a small stand of ebony beside the couch, stood 
a silver vase, containing sherbet of the most ex- 
se quality, cold as snow, and which the thirst 

t followed the use of the strong narcotic rendered 
peculiarly delicious. Still farther to dispel the dregs 
of intoxication which it had left behind, the knight 
resolved to use the bath, and experienced in doing 
so a delightful refreshment. Having dried himself 
with napkins of the Indian wool, he would willingly 
have resumed his own coarse garments, that he 
might go forth to see whether the world was as 
much changed without as within the place of his 
repose. These, however, were nowhere to be seen, 
but in their place he found a Saracen dress of rich 
materials, with sabre and poniard, and all befitting 
an emir of distinction. He was able to suggest no 
motive to himself for this exuberance of care, ex- 
cepting a suspicion that these attentions were in- 
tended to shake him in his religious profession ; as 
indeed it was well known that the high esteem of 
the European knowledge and courage, made the 
Soldan unbounded in his gifts to those who, having 
become his prisoners, had been induced to take 
the turban. Sir Kenneth, therefore, crossing him- 
self devoutly, resolved to set all such snares at de- 
fiance ; and that he might do so the more firmly, 
conscientiously determined to avail himself as mo- 
ee eS of the attentions and luxuries 
thus li y heaped upon him. Still, however, 
he felt his head oppressed and sleepy, and aware, 
too, that his undress was not fit for appearing 
abroad, he reclined upon the couch, and was again 
locked in the arms of slumber. 

But this time his rest was not unbroken ; for he 
was awakened by the voice of the ers at the 
door of the tent, inquiring after his health, and 
whether he had rested sufficiently. — May I enter 
your tent!’ he concluded, “ for the curtain is 
irawn before the entrance.” 
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“ The master,” replied Sir Kenneth, determined 
to shew that he was not surprised into forgetfulness 
of his own condition, “need demand no permission 
to enter the tent of the slave.” * 

“ But if I come not asa master ?” said El Hakim, 
still without entering. 

“The physician,” answered the knight, “hath 
free access to the bedside of his patient.’ 

‘‘ Neither come I now as a physician,” replied E) 
Hakim; “and therefore I still request permission, 
ere I come under the covering of thy tent.” 

“ Whoever comes as a friend,” said Sir Kenneth, 
“and such thou hast hitherto shewn thyself to me, 
the habitation of the friend is ever open to him.” 

“ Yet once again,” said the Eastern sage, after 
the periphrastical manner of his countrymen, “ sup- 
posing that I come not as a friend?” 

& Csine as thou wilt,’ said the Scottish knight, 
somewhat impatient of this circumlocution,—“ be 
what thou wilt—thou knowest well it is neither in 
my power nor my inclination to refuse thee en- 
trance.” 

“TI come, then,” said El Hakim, “as your an- 
cient foe ; but a fair and a generous one.” 

He entered as he spoke ; and when he stood bhe- 
fore the bedside of Sir Kenneth, the voice continued 
to be that of Adonbec the Arabian physician, but 
the form, dress, and features, were those of Ilderim 
of Kurdistan, called Sheerkohf. Sir Kenneth gazed 
upon him, as if he expected the vision to depart, 
like something created by his imagination. 

“ Doth it so surprise thee,” said Ilderim, “ and 
thou an approved warrior, to see that a soldier 
knows somewhat of the art of healing !—I say to 
thee, Nazarene, that an accomplished cavalier 
should know how to dress his steed as well as how 
to ride him ; how to forge his sword upon the stithy, 
as well as how to use it in battle ; how to burnish his 
arms, as well as how to wear them ; and, above all, 
how to cure wounds as well as how fo inflict them.” 

As he spoke, the Christian knight repeatedly 
shut his eyes, and while they remained closed, the 
idea of the Hakim, with his long flowink dark 
robes, high Tartar cap, and grave gestures, was 
present to his imagination ; but so soon as he 
opened them, the graceful and richly-gemmed tur- 
ban, the light hauberk of steel rings entwisted with 
silver, which glanced brilliantly as it obeyed every 
inflection of the body, tne features freed from their 
formal expression, less swarthy, and no longer sha- 
dowed by the mass of hair, (now limited*to a well- 
trimmed beard,) announced the soldier and not the 


sage. 

e Art thou still so much surprised,” said the 
Emir, “and hast thou walked in the world with 
such little observance, as to wonder that men are 
not always what they seem {— Thou thyself — art 
thou what thou seemest ?” 

“ No, by Saint Andrew !” exclaimed the knight ; 
for, to the whole Christian camp I seem a traitor, 
and I know myself to be a true, though an erring 
man.” 

“ Even so I judged thee,” said Ilderim, “ ard as 
we had eaten salt together, I deemed myself bound 
to rescue thee from death and contumely.— But 
wherefore lie you still on your couch, since the 
sun is high in the heavens ? or are the vestments 
which my sumpter-camels have afforded unworthy 
of your wearing ?” 

“ Not unworthy. surely but unfitting for it,” re 
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phed the Scot ; “ give me the dress of a slave, noble 
Ilderim, and I will don it with pleasune ; but I 
cannot brook to wear the habit of the free Eastern 
warrior, with the turban of the Moslem.” 

«“ Nazarene,” answered the Emir, “ thy nation so 
easily entertain supicion, that it may well render 
themselves suspected. Have I not told thee that 
Saladin desires no converts saving those whom the 
holy prophet shall dispose to submit themselves to 
his law ? violence and bribery are alike alien to his 
plan for extending the true faith. Hearken+o me, 
my brother. When the blind man was miraculously 
restored to sight, the scales dropped from his eyes 
at the Divine pleasure —think’st thou that an 
earthly leech could have removed them? No. Suc 
mediciner might have tormented the patient with 
his instruments, or perhaps soothed him with his 
balsams and cordials, but dark as he was must the 
darkened man have remained ; and it is even so 
with the blindness of the understanding. If there 
be those among the Franks, who, for the sake of 
worldly lucre, have assumed the turban of the 
Prophet, and followed the laws of Islam, with their 
own consciences be the blame. Themselves sought 
out the bait — It was not flung to them by the 
Soldan. And when they shall hereafter be sen- 
tenced, as hypocrites, to the lowest gulf of hell, 
below Christian and Jew, magician and idolater, 
and condemned to eat the fruit of the tree Yacoun, 
which is the heads of demons — to themselves, not 
to the Soldan, shall their guilt and their punishment 
be attributed. Wherefore wear, without doubt or 
scruple, the vesture prepared for you, since if you 
proceed to the camp of Saladin, your own native 
dress will expose you to troublesome observation, 
and |e to insult.” 

“ Tf I go to the camp of Saladin ?”’ said Sir Ken- 
neth, repeating the words of the Emir ; “ Alas ! am 
I a free agent, and rather must I no¢ go wherever 
your pleasure ¢aygies me ?” 

“ Thine own will may guide thine own motions,” 
said the Emir, “as freely as the wind which moveth 
the du8t of the desert in what direction it chooseth. 
The noble enemy who met, and well-nigh mastered 
my sword, cannot become my slave like him who 
has crouched beneath it. If wealth and power would 
tempt thee to join our people, 1 could ensure thy 
possessing them; but the man who refused the 
favours of the Soldan, when the axe was at his 
head, will not, I fear, now accept them, when I tell 
him he hes his free choice.” 

“Complete your generosity, noble Emir,” said 
Sir Kenneth, “by forbearing to shew me a mode 
of requital, which conscience forbids me to comply 
with. Permit me rather to express, as bound in 
courtesy, my gratitude for this most chivalrous 
bounty, this undeserved generosity.” 

“ Say not undeserved,” replied the Emir Ilderim ; 
“was it not through thy conversation, and thy 
account of the beauties which grace the court of the 
Melech Ric, that I ventured me thither in disguise, 
and thereby procured a sight the most blessed that 
I have ever enjoyed — that I ever shall enjoy, until 
the glories of Paradise beam on my eyes ?” 

“YT understand you not,” said Sir Kenneth, 
colouring alternately, and turning pale, as one who 
felt that the conversation was taking a tone of the 


se delicacy. 
2 ot understand me!” exclaimed the Emir. 
Jf the sight I saw in the tent of King Richard 
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escaped thine observation, I will account it duller 
than the edge of a buffoon’s wooden falchion. [rue, 
thou wert under sentence of death at the time ; but, 
in my case, had my head been dropping from the 
trunk, the last strained glances of my eyeballs had 
distinguished with delight such a vision of loveli- 
ness, and the head would have rolled itself towards 
the incomparable houris, to kiss with its quivering 
lips the hem of their vestments. -— Yonder royalty 
of England, who for her superior loveliness deserves 
to be Queen of the universe — what tenderness in 
her blue eye!— what lustre in her tresses of 
dishevelled gold !— By the tomb of the prophet, I 
scarce think that the houri who shall present to me 
the diamond cup of immortality, will deserve so 
warm a caress !”’ 

“Saracen,” said Sir Kenneth, sternly, “ thou 
speakest of the wife of Richard of England, of 
whom men think not and speak not as a woman to 
be won, but as a Queen to be revered.” 

“TI cry you mercy,” said the Saracen. “I had 
forgotten your superstitious veneration for the sex, 
which you consider rather fit to be wondered at and 
worshipped, than wooed and possessed. I warrant, 
since thou exactest such profound respect to yon- 
der tender piece of frailty, whose every motion, 
step, and look, bespeaks her very woman, less than 
absolute adoration must not be yielded to her of the 
dark tresses, and nobly speaking eye. She, indeed, 
IT will allow, hath in her noble port and majestic 
mien something at once pure and firm — yet even 
she, when pressed by opportunity and a forward 
lover, Ds IT warrant thee, thank him in her 
heart, rather for treating her as a mortal than as 
a goddess.” 

“ Respect the kinswoman of Coeur de Lion !” 
said Sir Kenneth, in a tone of unrepressed anger. 

“ Respect her !” answered the Emir, in scorn — 
“by the Caaba, and if I do, it shall be rather as 
the bride of Saladin.” 

“The Infidel Soldan is unworthy to salute even 
a spot that has been pressed by the foot of Edith 
Plantagenet !”” exclaimed the Christian, springing 
from his couch. 

“Ha! what said the Giaour?” exclaimed the 
Emir, laying his hand on his poniard hilt, while his 
forehead glowed like glancing copper, and the 
muscles of his lips and cheeks wrought till each 
curl of his beard seemed to twist and screw itself, 
as if alive with instinctive wrath. But the Scottish 
knight, who had stood the fion-anger of Richard, 
was unappalled at the tiger-like mood of the chafed 
Saracen. 

“ What I have said,” continued Sir Kenneth, 
with folded arms and dauntless look, “I would, 
were my hands loose, maintain on foot or horse- 
back against all mortals; and would hold it not 
the most memorable deed of my life to support it 
with my good broadsword against a score of these 
sickles and bodkins,” pointing at the curved sabre 
and small poniard of the Emir. 

The Saracen recovered his composure as the 
Christian spoke, so far as to withdraw his hand 
from his weapon, as if the motion had been without 
meaning ; but still continued in deep ire. 

« By the sword of the prophet,” he said, “ which 
is the key both of Heaven and Hell, he little values 
his own life, brother, who uses the language thou 
dost! Believe me, that were thine hands loose, 
as thou term’st it, one single true believer would 
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find them se much to do, that thon wouldst soon 
wish them fettered again in manacles of iron.” 

“Sooner would I wish them hewn off by the 
shoulder-blades !” replied Sir Kenneth. 

“Well, Thy hands are bound at present,” said 
the Saracen, in a more amicable tone, “ bound by 
thine own gentle sense of courtesy, nor have I cd 
phase purpose of setting them at liberty. We 

ve proved each other’s strength and courage ere 
now, and we may again meet in a fair field ; — and 
shame befall him who shall be the first to part 
from his foeman! But now we are friends, and I 
look for aid from thee, rather than hard terms or 
defiances.” 

“ We are friends,” repeated the knight ; and there 
was a pause, during which the fiery cen paced 
the tent, like the lion, who, after violent irritation, 
is said to take that method of cooling the distem- 
perature of his blood, ere he stretches himself to 
repose in his den. The colder European remained 
unaltered in posture and aspect ; yet he, doubtless, 
was also engaged in subduing the angry feelings 
which had been so unexpectedly awakened. 

* Let us reason of this calmly,” said the Sara- 
cen; “I am a physician, as thou know’st, and it is 
written, that he who would have his wound cured, 
must not shrink when the leech probes and tents 
it. Seest thou, J am about to lay my finger on the 
sore. Thou lovest this kinswoman of the Melech 
Ric — Unfold the veil that shrouds thy thoughts — 
or unfold it not if thou wilt, for mine eyes see 
through its coverings.” 

“J loved her,” answered Sir Kenneth, after a 
pause, “as a man loves Heaven’s grace, and sued 
for her favour like a sinner for Heaven’s pardon.” 

‘“¢ And you love her no longer ?” said the Saracen. 

“¢ Alas !” answered Sir Kenneth, “ I am no longer 
worthy to love her.—I prithee cease this discourse 
—thy words are poniards to me.” 

“ Pardon me but a moment,” continued IIderim. 
“ When thou, a poor and obscure soldier, didst so 
boldly and so highly fix thine affection, tell me, 
hadst thou good hope of its issue.” 

“© Love exists not without hope,” replied the 
knight; “ but mine was as nearly allied to despair, 
as that of the sailor swimming for his life, who, 
as he surmounts billow after billow, catches by 
intervals some gleam of the distant beacon, which 
shews him there is Jand insight, though his sinking 
heart and wearied limbs assure him that he shall 
never reach it.” 

* And now,” said Ilderim, “ these hopes are sunk 
— that sokitary light is quenched for ever ?” 

“ For ever,’ answered Sir Kenneth, in the tene 
of an echo from the bosom of a ruined sepulchre. 

«© Methinks,” said the Saracen, “ if all thou lack- 
est were some such distant meteoric glimpse of 
happiness as thou hadst formerly, thy beacon-light 
might be rekindled, thy hope fished up from the 
ocean in which it has sunk, and thou thyself, good 
knight, restored to the exercise and amusement of 
nourishing thy fantastic fashion ope a diet as un- 

‘substantial as moonlight; for, if thou stoodst to- 
morrow fair in re as every thou wert, she 
whom thou lovest will not be less the daughter of 
princes, and the eleeted bride of Saladin.” 

“oy would it so stood,” said the Scot, “and if I 

not —.. 

He stopt short, Hke a man who is afraid of 

, boasting, under circumstances which did not per- 
it 


~ 
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mit his being put to the teat. The Saracen smiled 
as he concluded the sentence. 

“'Phou wouldst challenge the Soldan to single 
combat ?” said he. 

“ And if I did,” said Sir Kenneth, haughtily 
“ Saladin’s would neither be the first nor the best 
turban that I have couched lance at.” 

“ Ay, but methinks the Soldan might regard it 
as too unequal a mode of periling the chance of a 
royal bride, and the evetit of a great war,” said the 
Emir. 

“tHe may be met with in the front of battle,” 
said the knight, his eyes gleaming with the ideas 
which such a thought inspired. 

“He has been ever found there,” said Ilderim ; 
“nor is it his wont to turn his horse’s head from 
any brave encounter.—But it was not of the Suldan 
that I meant to speak. In a word, if it will eon- 
tent thee to be placed in such reputation as rhay 
be attained by detection of the thief who stole the 
Banner of England, I can put thee in a fair way of 
achieving this task — that is, if thou wilt be go- 
verned ; for what says Lokman, ‘ If the child would 
walk, the nurse must lead him —if the ignorant 
would understand, the wise must instruct.’’ 

“ And thou art wise, Ilderim,” said the Scot, 
“ wise though a Saracen, and generous though an 
infidel. I have witnessed that thou art both. Take, 
then, the guidance of this matter; and so thou ask 
nothing of me contrary to my loyalty and my 
Christian faith, I will obey thee punctually. Do 
what thou hast said, and take my life when it is 
accomplished.” 

“ Listen thou to me, then,” said the Saracen. 
“Thy noble hound is now recovered, by the bless- 
ing of that divine medicine which healeth man and 
beast, and by his sagacity shall those who assailed 
him be discovered.” 

“Ha!” said the knight, —“ methinks IT compte 
hend thee — I was dull not to think of this !” 

“ But tell me,” added the Emir, “ hast thou any 
followers or retainers in the camp, by whom the 
animal may be known ?’ 

“J dismissed,” said Sir Kenneth, “ my old at- 
tendant, thy patient, with a varlet that waited on 
him, at the time when I expeied to suffer death, 
giving him letters for my friends in Scotland — 
there are none other to whom the dog is familiar. 
But thon my own person is well known — my very 
speech will betray me, in a camp where I have 
played no mean part for many months.” * 

“ Both he and thou shall be disguised, so as to 
escape even close examination.—TI tell thee,” said 
the Saracen, “that not thy brother in arms— not 
thy brother in bleod—shall discover thee, if thou 
be guided by my counsels, Thou hast seen me do 
matters more difficult — he that can call the dying 
from the darkness of the shadow of death, can easil 
cast a mist before the eyes of the living. But mar 
me — there is still the condition annexed to this 
service, that thou deliver a letter of Saladin to the 
niece of the Melech Ris, whose name is as difficult 
to our Eastern tongue and lips, 43 her beauty is 


delightful to our eyes.” 
Ste Kenneth paused before he ans ruta Arg 
of 


fhe Saracen observing his hesitstion, 
him, “ if he feared to undertake this message f” 

“ Not if there were death in the execution,” mid 
Sir Kenneth ; “I do but panse to consider whether 
it consists with my honour to bear the letter of the 
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Soldan, or with that of the Lady Edith to reevive it 
from a heathen prince.” 

« By the head of Mohammed, and by the honour 
of a soldier——by the tomb at Mecca, and by the 
soul of my father,’* said the Emir, “1 swear to thee 
that the letter is written in all honour and respect. 
The song of the nightizgale will sooner blight the 
rose-bower she loves, than will the words of the 
Soldan offend the ears of the lovely kinswoman of 
England.” 

“Then,” said the knight, “I will bear the Sol- 
dan’s letter fai > as if I wero his born vassal, 
—o , that this simple act of 
service, which I will render with fidelity, from me 
of all men he can least expect mediation or advice 
in this his strange love-suit.” 

“Saladin ie noble,” answered the Emir, “and 
will not spur a generous horse to a leap which he 
cannot achieve. -— Come with me to my tent,” he 
added, “and thou shalt be presently equipped with 
a disguise as unsearchable as midnight; so thou 
mayst walk the camp of the Nazarenes as if thou 
hadst on thy finger the signet of Giaougi.”’! 
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o——— A grain of dust 
Soiling our cup, will make our eense reject 
Fastidiously the draught which we did thirst for ; 
A rusted nail, placed near the faithful compass, 
Will sway it from the truth, and wreck the argosy. 
Even this amall cause of anger and disgust 
‘Wull break the bonds of amity ’mongst princes, 
And wreck their noblest purposes. 

The Crusade. 


THE reader can now have little doubt who the 
Ethiopian slave really was, with what purpose he 
had sought Richard’s camp, and wherefore and with 
what hope he now stood close to the person of that 
monarch, as, surrounded by his vaiiant peers of 
England and Normandy, Cosur de Lion stood on 
the summit of Saint George’s Mount, with the 
Banner of England by his side, borne by the most 
goodly person in the army, being his own natural 
brother, William with the Long Sword, Ear! of Salis- 
bury, the offspring of Henry the Second’s amour 
with the celebrated Rosamond of Woodstock. 

From several expressions in the King’s conver- 
sation with Neville on the preceding day, the Nubian 
was left in anxious doubt whether his disguise had 
not been penetrated, especially as that the King 
seemed to be aware in what manner the agency of 
the dog was expected to discover the thief who stole 
the banner, although the cireumstance of such an 
animal’s having been wounded on the occasion, 
hid been scarce mentioned in Richard’s presence. 
Nevertheless, xa the King continued to treat him in 
no other manner than his exterior required, the 
Nubian remained uncertain whether he was or was 
not discovered, and determined not to throw his 
disguise aside voluntarily. 

Meanwhile, the powers of the various Crusading 
prinees, arrayea unaer thew royal and y 
. swept in long order around the base of the 
little mound ; and as those of cach different country 
passed by, their commanders advanced « step or 
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two w the hill, and made a signal urtesy 
Richard and to the Standard o England, “ in aig: 
of regard and amity,” as the protocol of the cers- 
mony heedfully expressed it, “not of subjection or 
vessalage.” spiritral dignitartes, who in those 
days veiled not their bonnets to created being, be- 
stowed on ¢he King and his bol of command 
their blessing instead of rendering obeisance. 

Thos the long files marched on, and, diminished 
as they were by so many cuuses, appeared still an 
iron host, to whom the conquest of Palestine se a 
seem an easy tusk. The soldiers, inspired by the 
conseiousress of united strehigth, sat erect in their 
steel saddles, while it seemed that the truampete 
sounded more cheerfully shrill, and the steeds, re- 
freshed by rest and provender, chafed on the bit, 
and trode the ground more proudly. On they 
passed, troop after troop, banners waving, spears 
glancing, plumes dancing, in long perspective — a 
host composed of different nattons, complexions, 
languages, artns, and appearances, but all fired, for 
the time, with the holy yet romantic purpose of 
rescuing the distressed daughter of Zion from her 
thraldom, and redeeming the sacred earth, which 
more than mortal had trodden, from the yoke of the 
unbelieving Pagan. And it must be owned, that if, 
in other cireumstances, the species of courtesy ren- 
dered to the King of Engiand by so many warriors, 
from whom he claimed no natumal allegiance, had in 
it something that might have been thought humi- 
liating, yet the nature and cause of the war was 80 
fitted to his pre-eminently chivalrous character, and 
renowned feats in arms, that claims, which might 
elsewhere have been urged, were there forgotten ; 
and the brave did willing homage to the bravest, in 
an expedition where the most undaunted and ener- 
getic courage was necessary to success, 

The good King was seated on horseback about 
half way up the Mount, a morion on his head, sur- 
mounted by a crown, which left his manly featares 
exposed to public view, as, with cool and considerate 
eye, he perused each rank as it passed him, and 
sotened: the salutation of the leaders. His tanic 
was of sky-coloured velvet, covered with plates of 
silver, and his hose of crimson silk, slashed with 
cloth of gold. By his side steod the seeming Ethio- 
pian slave, holding the noble dog in a Jeash, such as 
was used in wood-craft. It was a circumstance 
which attracted no notice, for many of the princes 
of the Crusade had introduced black slaves into 
their household, in imitation of the barbarous 
splendour of the Saracens. Over the King’s head 
streamed the large folds of the banner, and, as he 
looked to it from time to tinge, he seemed “to regard 
a ceremony, indifferent to himself personally, as 
important, when considered as atoning an indignity 
offered to the kingdom which he ruled. In the 
background, and on the very summit of the Mount, 
a wooden turret, erected for the occasion, held the 
Queen Berengaria and the rincipal ladies of the 
court. To this the King looked from time to time, 
and then ever and anon his eyes were turned on 
the Nubian and the dog, but only when such leaders 
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he suspected of being accessary to the theft of 
the standard, or whom he judged eapable of » crime 


so mean. 
Thus, he did not look in that direction wien 


Philip Auguatus of France a chred' at te bead 
of his splendid troops of Galle ehivabry — nay, he 
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anticipated the motions of the French King, by 
descending the Mount as the latter came up the 
ascent, so that they met in the middle space, and 
blended their apes so gracefully, that it appeared 
they met in fraternal equality. The sight of the 
two greatest princes in Europe, in rank at once and 
wer, thus publicly avowing their concord, called 
orth bursts of thundering acclaim from the Crusa- 
ding host at many miles’ distance, and made the 
roving Arab scouts of the desert alarm the camp of 
Saladin with intelligence, that the army of the Chris- 
tians was in motion. Yet who but the King of 
kings can read the hearts of monarchs? Under 
this smooth shew of courtesy, Richard nourished 
displeasure and suspicion against Philip, and Philip 
meditated withdrawing himself and his host from 
the amy of the Cross, and leaving Richard to ac- 
complish or fail in the enterprize with his own 
unassisted forces. 

Richard’s demeanour was different when the 
dark-armed knights and squires of the Temple chi- 
valry approached—men with countenances bronzed 
to Asiatic blackness by the suns of Palestine, and 
the admirable state of whose horses and appoint- 
ments far surpassed even that of the choicest troops 
of France and England. The King cast a hasty 
glance aside, but the Nubian stood quiet, and his 
trusty dog sat at his feet, watching, with a sagacious 
yet pleased look, the ranks which now passed before 
them. The King’s look turned again on the chival- 
rous Templars, as the Grand Master, availing him- 
self of his mingled character, bestowed his benedic- 
tion on Richard as a priest, instead of doing him 
reverence as a military leader. 

“ The misproud and amphibious caitiff puts the 
monk upon me,” said Richard to the Eur! of Salis- 
bury. But, Long-Sword, we will let it pass. A 
punctilio must not lose Christendom the services 
of these experienced lances, because their victories 
have rendered them overweening. — Lo you, here 
comes our valiant adversary, the Duke of Austria 
— mark his manner and bearing, Long-Sword — 
and thou, Nubian, let the hound have Fall view of 
him. By Heaven, he brings his buffoons along 
with him !” 

In fact, whether from habit, or, which is more 
likely, to intimate contempt of the ceremonial he 
was about to comply ith, Leopold was attended 
by his spruoh-sprecher and his jester, and, as he 
advanced towards Richard, he whistled in what he 
wished to be considered as an indifferent manner, 
though his heavy features evinced the sullenness, 
mixed with the fear, with which a truant school- 
boy may be seen to approach his master. As the 
reluctant dignitary made, with discomposed and 
sulky look, the obeisance required, the spruch- 
sprecher shook his baton, and proclaimed, like a 
herald, that, in what he was now doing, the Arch- 
duke of Austria was not to be held derogating 
from the rank and privileges of a sovereign prince; 
to which the jester answered with a sonorous amen, 
which provoked much laughter among the by- 
standers. 

King Richard looked more than once at the 
Nubian and his dog; but the former moved not, 
nor did the latter strain at the leash, so that 
Richard said to the slave with some scorn, “ Thy 
success in this enterprise, my sable friend, even 
though thou hast brought thy hound’s sagacity to 
back thine own, will not, I fear, place thee high in 





the rank of wizards, or much augment thy merits 
towards our person.” 

The Nubian answered, as usual, only by a lowly 
obeisance. . 

Meantime the troops of the Marquis of Montser- 
rat next passed in order before the King of England. 
That powerful and wily baron, to make the greater 
display of his forces, had divided them into two 
badieg At the head of the first, consisting of his 
vassals and followers, and levied from his Syrian 

ossessions, came his brother Enguerrand, and he 
himself followed, leading on a gallant band of twelve 
hundred Stradiots, a kind of light cavalry raised by 
the Venetians in their Dalmatian possessions, and 
of which they had intrusted the command to the 
Marquis, with whom the republic had many bonds 
of connection. These Stradiots were clothed in a 
fashion partly European, but partaking chiefly of 
the Eastern fashion. They wore, indeed, short 
hauberks, but had over them parti-coloured tunics 
of rich stuffs, with large wide pantaloons and half- 
boots. On their heads were straight upright caps, 
similar to those of the Greeks, and they carried 
small round targets, bows, and arrows, scimitars 
and poniards. They were mounted on horses. 
carefully selected, and well maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State of Venice; their saddles and 
appointments resembled those of the Turks, and 
they rode in the same manner, with short stirrups 
and upon a high seat. These troops were of great 
use in skirmishing with the Arabs, though unable 
to engage in close combat, like the iron-sheathed 
men-at-arms of Western and Northern Europe. 

Before this goodly band came Conrade, in the 
same garb with the Stradiots, but of such rich stuff 
that he seemed to blaze with gold and silver, and 
the milk-white plume fastened in his cap by a clasp 
of diamonds, seemed tall enough to sweep the clouds. 
The noble steed which he reined bounded and cara- 
coled, and displayed his spirit‘and agility in a 
manner which might have troubled a less admir- 
able horseman than the Marquis, who gracefully 
ruled him with the one hand, while the other dis- 
played the baton, whose predominancy over the 
ranks which he led seemed equally absolute. Yet 
his authority over the Stradiots was more in show 
than in substance ; for there paced beside him, on 
an ambling palfrey of soberest mood, a little old 
man, dressed entirely in black, without beard or 
mustaches, and having an appearance altogether 
mean and insignificant, when compared with the 
blaze of splendour around him. But this mean- 
looking old man was one of those deputies whom 
the Venetian government sent into camps to over- 
look the conduct of the generals to whom the 
leading was consigned, and to maintain that jealous 
system of espial and control which had long distin- 
guished the policy of the republic. 

Conrade, who, by cultivating Richard’s humour, 
had attained a certain degree of favour with him, 
no sooner was come within his ken than the King 
of England descended a step or two to meet him, 
exclaiming, at the same time, “ Ha, Lord Marquis, 
thou at the head of the fleet Stradiots, and thy 
black shadow attending thee as usual, whether the 
sun shines or not May not one ask thee whether 
the rule of the troops remains with the shadow or 
the substance {?? 

Conrade was commencing his reply with a smile, 
when Roswal, the noble hound, uttering a furi 
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and savage yell, sprung forward. The Nubian, at ' throats of each other, if they hear their leaders at 
the same time, slipped the leash, and the hound, | such terms together. In the name of Heaven, let 
rushing on, leaped upon Conrade’s noble charger, | us draw off, each his own troops, into their sepa- 
and, seizing the Marquis by the throat, pulled him | rate quarters, and ourselves meet an hour hence 
down from the saddle. The plumed rider lay roll- | in the Pavilion of Council, to take some order in 
ing on the sand, and the frightened horse fled in _ this new state of confusion.” 
wild career through the camp. “ Content,” said King Richard, “though I should 

“ Thy hound hath pulled down the right quarry, | have liked to have interrogated that caitiff while 
T warrant him,” said the King to the Nubian, , his gay doublet was yet besmirched with sand — 
“and I vow to Saint George he is a stag of ten | But the pleasure of France shall be ours in this 
tynes !— Pluck the dog off, lest he throttle him.” | matter.” 

The Ethiopian, accordingly, though not without The leaders separated as was proposed, each 
difficulty, disengaged the dog from Conrade, and | prince placing himself at the head of his own forces; 
fastened him up, still highly excited, and struggling ; and then was heard on all sides the crying of war- 
in the leash. Meanwhile many crowded to the cries, and the sounding of gathering-notes upon 
spot, especially followers of Conrade and officers | bugles and trumpets, by which the different strag- 
of the Stradiots, who, as they saw their leader lie | glers were summoned to their prince’s banner; and 
gazing wildly on the sky, raised him up amid a | the troops were shortly seen in motion, each taking 
tumultuary cry of —“ Cut the slave and his hound | different routes through the camp to their own 
to pieces !” quarters. But although any immediate act of vio- 

But the voice of Richard, loud and sonorous, | lence was thus prevented, yet the accident which 
was heard clear above all other exclamations— | had taken place dwelt on every mind; and those 
“He dies the death who injures the hound! He | foreigners, who had that morning hailed Richard 
hath but done his duty, after the sagacity with | as the worthiest to lead their army, now resumed 
which God and nature have endowed the bravo | their prejudices against bis pride and intolerance, 
animal, — Stand forward for a false traitor, thou ' while the English, conceiving the honour of their 
Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat! I impeach thee country connected with the quarrel, of which 
of treason.” various reports had gone about, considered the 

Several of the Syrian leaders had now come up, natives of other countries jealous of the fame of 
and Conrade, vexation, and shame, and confusion England and her King, and disposed to undermine 
struggling with passion in his manner and voice, it by the meanest arts of intrigue. Many and 
exclaimed, “ What means this ?— With what am ; various were the rumours spread upon the occa- 
I charged ?—— Why this base usage, and these re- sion, and there was one which averred that the 
proachful terms ?—JIs this the league of concord Queen and her ladies had been much alarmed by 
which England renewed but so lately ?” , the tumult, and that one of them had swooned. 

“ Are the Princes of the Crusade turned hares! The Council assembled at the appointed hour. 
or deers in the eyes of King Richard, that he Conrade had in the meanwhile laid aside his disho- 
should slip hounds on them ?” said the sepulchral , noured dress, and with it the shame and confusion 
voice of the Grand Master of the Templars. | which, in spite of his talents and promptitude, had 

“It must be some singular accident — some | at first overwhelmed him, owing to the strange- 
fatal mistake,” said Philip of France, who rode up | ness of the accident, and suddenness of the accu- 
at the same moment. . sation. He was now robed like a prince, and 

“Some deceit of the Enemy,’’ said the Arch- | entered the council-chamber attended by the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre. duke of Austria, the Grand Masters both of the 

“ A stratagem of the Saracens,” cried Henry of | Temple and of the Order of Saint John, and several 
Champagne —“ It were well to hang up the dog, | other potentates, who made a show of supporting 
ard put the slave to the torture.” him and defending his cause, chiefly perhaps from 

“ Let no man lay hand upon them,”’ said Rich- | political motives, or because they themselves nour- 
ard, “as he loves his own life !— Conrade, stand | ished a personal enmity against Richard. 
forth, if thou darest, and deny the accusation which This appearance of union in favour of Conrade 
this mute animal hath in his noble instinct brought | was far from influencing thé King of England. 
against thee, of injury done to him, and foul scorn | He entered the Council with his usual indifference 
to England ?” of manner, and in the same dress in which he had 

“1 never touched the banner,” said Conrade, | just alighted from horseback. He cast a careless 
hastily. and somewhat scornful glance on the leaders, who 

“ Thy words betray thee, Conrade !”? said Rich- | had with studied affectation arranged themselves 
eard; “for how didst thou know, save from con- | around Conrade, as if owning his cause, and in the 

scious guilt, that the question is concerning the | most direct terms charged Conrade of Montserrat 
banner ?” with having stolen the Banner of England, and 
“ Hast thou then not kept the camp in turmoil | wounded the faithful animal who stood in its de- 
on that and no other score ?’ answered Conrade; | fence. . 2 
“and dost thou impute to a prince and an ally a | Conrade arose boldly to answer, and in despite, 
crime, which, after all, was probably committed | as he expressed himeelf, of man and brute, king or 
by some paltry felon for the sake of the gold thread ? | dog, avouched his innocence of the crime charged. 
Or wouldst thou now impeach a confederate onthe | Brother of England,” said Philip, who willingly 
credit of a dog assumed the character of moderator of the assem- 
By this time the alarm was becoming general, so | bly, “this is an unusual impeachment. We do 
. Philip of France interposed. not hear you avouch your own knowledge of this 
Princes and nobles,” he said, “you speak in | matter, farther than your belief resting upon the 
presence of those whose swords will soon be at the | demeanour of this hound towards the uis oF 
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Montserrat. Surely the word of a knight and a 
prince should bear him out against the barking of 
® cur } 

“ Royal brother,” returned Richard, “ recollect 
that the Almighty, who gave the dog to be com- 

ion of our pleasures and our toils, hath invested 
Eim with a nature noble and incapable of deceit. 
He forgets neither friend nor foe -— remembers, 
and with accuracy, both benefit and injury. He 
teath a share of man’s intelligence, but no share of 
man’s falsehood. You may bribe a soldier to slay 
@® man with his sword, or a witness to take life by 
false accusation ; but you cannot make a hound 
tear his benefactor — he is the friend of man, save 
when man justly incurs his enmity. Dress yonder 
Marquis in what peacock-robes you will — disguise 
his appearance — alter his complexion with drugs 
and washes —hide him amidst an hundred men 
— I will yet pawn my sceptre that the hound de- 
tects him, and expresses his resentment, as you 
have this day beheld. This is no new incident, 
although a strange one. Murderers and robbers 
have been, ere now, convicted, and suffered death 
under such evidence, and men have said that the 
finger of God was in it. In thine own land, royal 
brother, and upon such an occasion, the matter 
was tried by a solemn duel betwixt the man and 
the dog, as appellant and defendant in a challenge 
of marder. The dog was victorious, the man was 
punished, and the crime was confessed. Credit 
me, royal brother, that hidden crimes have often 
been brought to light by the testimony even of 
inanimate substances, not to mention animals far 
inferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, who is 
the friend and companion of our race.” 

“Such a duel there hath indeed been, royal 
brother,” answered Philip, “and that in the reign 
of one of our predecessors, to whom God be gra- 
cious. But it was in the olden time, nor can we 
hold it a precedent fitting for this occasion. The 
defendant in that case was a private gentleman, of 
small rank or respect ; his offensive weapons were 
only a club, his defensive a leathern jerkin. But 
we cannot degrade a prince to the disgrace of using 
such rude arms, or tothe ignominyof such a combat.” 

“TI never meant that you should,” said King 
Richard ; “it were foul play to hazard the good 
nound’s life against that of such a double-faced 
traitor as this Cotirade hath proved himself. But 
there lies our own glove — we appeal him to the 
combat in respect of the evidence we brought forth 
against him —a king, at least, is more than the 
mate of a marquis.” 

Conrade made no hasty effort to seize on the 
pledge which Richard cast into the middle of the 
assembly, and King Philip had time to reply, ere 
the uis made a motion to lift the glove. 

“ A king,” said he of France, “is as much more 
than a match for the Marquis Conrade, as a dog 
would beless. Royal Richard, this cannot be per- 
mitted. You are the leader of our expedition — 
the sword and buckler of Christendom.” 

“TI protest inst such a combat,” said the 
Venetian proveditore, “until the King of England 
shall have repaid the fifty thousand bezants which 
he is indebted to the republic. It is enough to 
be threatened with loss of onr debt, should our 
debtor fall by the hands of the pagans, without the 
additional risk of his being slain in brawls amongst 
Caristians, concerning dogs and banners.” 
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“ And 1,” said William with the Long word, 
Earl of Salisbury, “protest in my turn against 
my royal brother periling his life, which is the 
property of the people of England, in such a cause. 

Here, noble brother, receive back your glove, 
and think only as if the wind had blown it from 
your hand. Mine shall lie in its stead. A kmg’s 
son, though with the bar sinister on his shield, ig 
at least a match for this marmozet of a Marquis.” 

“ Princes and nobles,” said Conrade, “ I will not 
accept of King Richard’s defiance. He hath been 
chosen our leader against the Saracens, and if his 
conscience can answer the accusation of provoking 
an ally to the field on a quarrel so frivolous, mine, 
at least, cannot endure the reproach of accepting 
it. But touching his bastard brother, William of 
Woodstock, or against any other who shall adopt, 
or shall dare to stand godfather to this most f 
charge, I will defend my honour in the lists, and 
prove whosoever impeaches it a false liar.” 

“The Marquis of Montserrat,” said the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre, “ hath spoken like a wise and mo- 
derate gentleman ; and methinks this controversy 
might, without dishonour to any party, end at this 

int.” 

a Methinks it might so terminate,” said the King 
of France, “ provided King Richard will recall his 
accusation, as made upon over slight grounds.” 

“Philip of France,” answered Coeur de Lion, 
“my words shall never do my thoughts so much 
injury. I have charged yonder Conrade as a thief, 
who, under cloud of night, stole from its place the 
emblem of England’s dignity. I still believe and 
charge him to be such; and when a day is ap- 
pointed for the combat, doubt not that, since Con- 
rade declines to meet us in person, I will find a 
champion to appear in support of my challenge ; 
for thou, William, must not thrust thy long sword 
into this quarrel without our special licence,” 

“ Since my rank makes me arbiter in this most 
unhappy matter,” said Philip of France, “TI ap- 
point the fifth day from hence for the decision 
thereof, by way of combat, according to knightly 
usage — Richard, King of England, to appear by 
his champion as appellant, and Conrade, Marquis 
of Montserrat, in hi own person as defendant. 
Yet I own, I know not where to find neutral ground 
where such a quarrel may be fought out ; for it 
must not be in the neighbourhood of this camp, 
where the soldiers would make faction on the diffe- 
rent sides.” ° 

“It were well,” said Richard, “to apply to the 

enerosity of the royal Saladin, since, heathen as 
he is, I have never known knight more fulfilled of 
nobleness, or to whose good faith we may so per- 
emptorily intrust ourselves. Is thus for those 
who may be doubtful of —for myself. 
isk I see my foe, I make that spot my battle- 

ound. 
ore Be it so,” said Philip; “we will make this 
matter known to Saladin, although it be shewin 
to an enemy the unhappy spirit of discord whi 
we would willingly hide from even ourselves, were 
it possible. Meanwhile, I dismiss this assembly, 
and e you all, as Christian men and noble 
knights, that ye let this unhappy feud breed no 
er brawling in the camp, but it as a 
thing solemnly referred to the judgment of God, 
to whom each of you should pray that he will dis- 
pose of victowy in the combat aceording to the 
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truth of the quarrel ; and therewith may His will 
be done !” 

«“ Amen, amen !’”’ was answered on all sides ; 
while the Templar whispered the uis, “ Con- 
rade, wilt thou not add a petition to be delivered 
the power of the dog, as the Psalmist hath 
it 

“ Peace, thou——— 1!” replied the Marquis ; 
“there is a revealing demon abroad, which may 
report, amongst other tidings, how far thou dost 
carry the motto of the order — Feriatur Leo.” 

“ Thou wilt stand the brunt of challenge ?” said 
the Templar. 

“ Doubt me not,” said Conrade. “TI would not, 
indeed, have willingly met the iron arm of Richard 
himself, and I shame not to confess that I rejoice 
tobe free of his encounter. But, from his bastard 
brother downward, the man breathes not in his 
ranks whom I fear to meet.” 

“It is well you are so confident,” continued the 
Templar ; “and in that case, the fangs of yonder 
hound have done more to dissolve this league of 
princes, than either thy devices, or the dagger of 
the Charegite. Seest thou how, under a brow 
studiously overclouded, Philip cannot conceal the 
satisfaction which he feels at the prospect of release 
from the alliance which sat so heavy on him ? 
Mark how Henry of Champagne smiles to himeelf, 
like a sparkling goblet of his own wine — and see 
the chuckling delight of Austria, who thinks his 
quarrel is about to be avenged, without risk or 
trouble of his own. Hush, he approaches— A 
most grievous chance, most royal Austria, that 
these breaches in the walls of our Zion ne 

“If thou meanest this Crusade,” replied the 
Duke, “I would it were crumbled to pieces, and 
each were safe at home !—I speak this in con- 
fidence.” 

But,” said the Marquis of Montserrat, “ to 
think this disunion should be made by the hands 
of King Richard, for whose pleasure we have been 
contented to endure so much, and to whom we 
have been as submissive as slaves to a master, in 
hopes that he would use his valour against our 
enemies, instead of exercising it upon our friends !” 

*T see not that he is so much more valorous 
than others,” said the Archduke. “I believe, had 
the noble Marquis met him in the lists, he would 
have had the better; for, though the islander deals 
heavy blows with the pole-axe, he is not so very 
dexterouse with the lance. I should have cared 
little to have met him myself on our old quarrel, 
had the weal of Christendom permitted to sove- 
reign princes to breathe themselves in the lists — 
And if thou desirest it, noble Marquis, I will my- 
self be your godfather in this combat.” 

e “And I also,” said the Grand Master. 

“ Come, then, and take your nooning in our tent, 
noble sirs,” said the Duke, “ and we'll speak of this 
business, over some right nierenstein.” 

They entered together accordingly. 

“What said our patron and these great folks 
together 1” said Jonas Schwanker to his com- 
panion, the spruch-sprecher, who had used the 
freedom to press nigh to his master when the 
council was dinates i ta while the jester waited of a 
more respectful distance. 

7 “Servant of Folly,” said the spruch-sprecher, 
moderate thy curiosity — it beseems not that I 
should tell to thee the counsels of our master.” 
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“ Man of wisdom, you mistake,” answered Jonas, 
“we are both the constant attendants on our pa- 
tron, and it concerns us alike to know whether thou 
or I — Wisdom or Folly, have the deeper interest 


in him.* 
“ He told to the uis,” answered the * 
sprecher, “and to the Grand Master, that he was 


aweary of these wars, and would be glad he was 
safe at home.” 

“ That is a drawn cast, and counts for nothing 
in the game,” said the jester ; “it was most wise 
to think thus, but great folly to tell it to others — 
proceed.” 

“Ha, hem !” said the spruch-sprecher ; “he next 
said to them, that Richard was not more valorous 
than others, or over dexterous in the tilt-yard.” 

“ Woodcock of my side,” said Schwanker ; “ this 
was egregious folly. What next?” 

“ Nay, Iam something oblivious,” replied the 
man of wisdom, “he invited them to a goblet of 
nierenstein.”” 

“ That hath a show of wisdom in it,” said Jonas, 
“thou may’st mark it to thy credit in the mean- 
time ; but an he drink too much, as is most likely, 
I will have it pass to mine. Any thing more ?” 

“ Nothing worth memory,” answered the orator, 
“ only he wished he had taken the occasion to meet 
Richard in the lists.” 

“ Out upon it—out upon it!” said Jonas— 
“this is such dotage of folly, that I am well-nigh 
ashamed of winning the game by it — Ne’erthe- 
less, fool as he is, we will follow him, most sage 
spruch-sprecher, and have our share of the wine 
of nierenstein.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Yet ths inconsistency is such, 
As thou, too, shalt adore ; 
T could not love thee, love, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 
MONTROSE’s Loris 


Wuen King Richard returned to his tent, he 
commanded the Nubian to be brought before him. 
He entered with his usual ceremonial reverence, 
and having prostrated himself, remained standing 
before the King, in the attitude of a slave awaiting 
the orders of his master. It was perhaps well for 
him, that the preservation of his character required 
his eyes to be fixed on the ground, since the keen 
glance with which Richard for some time surveyed 
him in silence, would, if fully encountered, have 
been difficult to sustain. 

“ Thou canst well of wood-craft,” said the King. 
after a pause, “and hast started thy game and 
brought him to bay, as ably as if Tristrem himeel! 
had taught thee.! But this is not all—he must 
be brought down at force. J myself would have 
liked to have levelled my hunting-spear at him. 
There are, it seems, respects which prevent this. 
Thou art about to return to the camp of the Soldan. 
bearing a letter, requiring of his courtesy to ap- 
point neutral ground for the deed of chivalry, and. 





1 An universal tradition, ascribed to Sir Tristrem, famow 
for.his love of the fair Queep Yseult — the laws concerring th: 
practice of woodcraft, or generie, as it was called, being tho%s 
that related to the rules of the chase, wero deemed 


consequence during the middie ages. 
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should it consist with his pleasure, to concur with 
us in witnessing it. Now, 8 
we think thou might’st find in that camp some 
cavalier, who, for the love of truth, and his own 
augmentation of honour, will do battle with this 
same traitor of Montserrat.” 

The Nubian raised his eyes and fixed them on 
the King with a look of eager ardour ; then raised 
them to Heaven with such solemn gratitude, that 
the water soon glistened in them — then bent his 
head, as affirming what Richard desired, and re- 
sumed his usual posture of submissive attention. 

* It is well,” said the King ; “ and I see thy desire 
to oblige me in this matter. And herein, I must 
needs say, lies the excellence of such a servant as 
thou, who hast not speech either to debate our pur- 
pose, or to require explanation of what we have 
determined. An English serving-man, in thy place, 
had given me his dogged advice to trust the combat 
with some good lance of my household, who, from 
my brother Long-Sword downwards, are all on fire 
to do battle in my cause ; and a chattering French- 
man had made a thousand attempts to discover 
wherefore I look for a champion from the camp 
of the infidels. But thou, my silent agent, canst 
do mine errand without questioning or compre- 
hending it ; with thee, to hear is to obey.” 

A bend of the body, and a genuflection, were the 
appropriate answer of the Ethiopian to these obser- 
vations. 

“ And now to another point,” said the King, 
and speaking suddenly and rapidly. —“ Have you 
yet seen Edith Plantagenet ?” 

The mute looked up as in the act of being about 
to speak, — nay, his lips had begun to utter a dis- 
tinct negative, when the abortive attempt dicd 
away in the imperfect murmurs of the dumb. 

“ Why, lo you there!” said the King. © The 
very sound of the name of a royal maiden, of beauty 
s0 surpassing as that of our lovely cousin, seems to 
have power enough well-nigh to make the dumb 
speak. What miracles then might her eye work 
upon such a subject ! I will make the experiment, 
friend slave. Thou shalt see this choice beauty of 
our court, and do the errand of the princely Soldan.” 

Again a joyful glance —again a genuflection — 
but, as he arose, the King laid his hand heavily 
on his shoulder, and proceeded with stern gravity 
thus.—* Let me in one thing warn you, my sable 
envoy. Even if thou shouldst feel that the kindly 
influence of her, whom thou art soon to bchold, 
should loosen the bonds of thy tongue, presently 
imprisoned, as the good Soldan expresses it, within 
the ivory walls of its castle, beware how thou 
changest thy taciturn character, or speakest a word 
in her presence, even if thy powers of utterance 
were to be miraculously restored. Believe mc, 
that I should have thy tongue extracted by the 
roots, and its ivory palace, that is, I presume, its 
range of teeth, drawn out one by one. Wherefore, 
be wise and silent still.” 

The Nubian, so soon as the King had removed 
his heavy grasp from his shoulder, bent his head, 
and laid his hand on his lips, in token of silent 
obedience. 

But Richard again laid his hand on him more 
gently, and added, “ This behest we lay on thee as 
ona slave. Wert thou knight and gentleman,‘we 
would require thine honour in pledge of thy silence, 
which is one especial condition of our present trust.” 
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The Ethiopian raised his body proudly, looked 


king conjecturally, | full at the King, and laid his right hand on his 


heart. 

Richard then summoned his chamberlain. 

“ Go, Neville,” he said, “ with this slave, to the 
tent of our royal consort, and say it is our pleasure 
that he have an audience — a private audience —of 
our cousin Edith. He is charged with a commis- 
sion to her. Thou canst shew him the way also, in 
case he requires thy guidance, though thou may’st 
have observed it is wonderful how familiar he 
already seems to be with the purlieus of our camp. 
— And thou, too, friend Ethiop,” the King con- 
tinued, “what thou dost, do quickly, and return 
hither within the half hour.” 

“T stand discovered,” thought the seeming Nu- 
bian, as, with downcast looks and folded arms, he 
followed the hasty stride of Neville towards the 
tent of Queen Berengaria. — “ I stand undoubtedly 
discovered and unfolded to King Richard; yet [ 
cannot perceive that his resentment is hot against 
me. If I understood his words, and surely it is 
impossible to misinterpret them, he gives me a 
noble chance of redeeming my honour upon the 
crest of this false Marquis, whose guilt I read in 
his craven eye and quivering lip, when the charge 
was made against him.— Roswal, faithfully hast 
thou served thy master, and most dearly shall thy 
wrong be avenged !— But what is the meaning of 
my present permission to look upon her, whom 
had despaired ever to see again? And why, or 
how, can the royal Plantagenet consent that I 
should see his divine kinswoman, either as the 
messenger of the heathen Saladin, or as the guilty 
exile whom he so lately expelled from his camp — 
his audacious avowal of the affection which is his 
pride, being the greatest enhancement of his guilt ? 
That Richard should consent to her receiving a 
letter from an infidel lover, by the hands of one of 
such disproportioned rank, are either of them cir- 
cumstances equally incredible, and, at the same 
time, inconsistent with each other. But Richard, 
when unmoved by his heady passions, is liberal, 
generous, and truly noble, and as such I will deal 
with him, and act according to his instructions, 
direct or implied, seeling to know no more than 
may gradually unfold itself without my officious in- 
quiry. ‘To him who has given me so brave an 
opportunity to vindicate my tarnished honour, I 
owe acquiescence and obedience, and, painful as it 
may be, the debt shall be paid. And yet,” — thus 
the proud swelling of his heart farther suggested,— 
“ Coeur de Lion, as he is called, might have mea- 
sured the feelings of others by his own, J urge 
an address to his kinswoman! J, who never spoke 
word to her when I took a royal prize from her 
hand —when I was accounted not the lowest ia 
feats of chivalry among the defenders of the Cross! 
J approach her when in & base disguise, and in a 
servile habit — and, alas ! when my actual condition 
is that of a slave, with a spot of dishonour on that 
which was once my shield! J do this! He little 
knows me. Yet J] thank him for the opportunit 
which may make us all better acquainted with eac 
other.” 

As he arrived at this conclusion, they paused 
before the entrance of the Queen’s pavilion, 

They were of course admitted by the guards, 
and Neville, leaving the Nubian in a small apart- 
ment, or antechamber, which was but too well re- 
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membered by him, passed into that which was used 
ns the Queen’s presence-chamber. He communi- 
cated his royal master’s pleasure in a low and 
respectful tone of voice, very different from the 
bluntness of Thomas de Vaux, to whom Richard 
| was every thing, and the rest of the court, includ- 
| ing Berengaria herself, was nothing. A burst of 
laughter followed the communication of his errand. 
«“ And what like is the Nubian slave, who comes 
ambassador on such an errand from the Soldan ?— 
a Negro, De Neville, ishe not ?” said a female voice 
easily recognized for that of Berengaria. “A 
Negro, is he not, De Neville, with black skin, a 





, lips-—~ ha, worthy Sir Henry ?”’ 

| © Let not your Grace forget the shin-bones,” said 

‘ pnother voice, “bent outwards like the edge of a 
Saracen scimitar.” 

“ Rather like the bow of a Cupid, since he comes 
upon a lover’s errand,” said the Queen. “Gentle 
Neville, thou art ever prompt to pleasure us poor 
women, who have so little to pass away our idle 
moments. We must see this messenger of love. 
Turks and Moors have I seen many, but Negro 
never.” 

“J am created to obey your Grace’s commands, 
so you will bear me out with my sovereign for do- 
| ing so,” answered the debonair knight. “ Yet, let 

me assure your Grace, you will see somewhat diffe- 
rent from what you expect.” 

“So much the better —uglier yet than our ima- 
ginations can fancy, yet the chosen love-messenger 

| of this gallant Soldan !” 

“ Gracious madam,” said the Lady Calista, “ may 
I implore you would permit the good knight to 
carry this messenger straight to the Lady Edith, to 
whom his credentials are addressed? We have 
already escaped hardly for such a frolic.” 

“ Escaped ?”— repeated the Queen, scornfully. 
‘Yet thou mayst be right, Calista, in thy caution 
—let this Nubian, as thou callest him, first do his 
errand to our cousin — Besides, he is mute too — is 
he not ?” 

“ He is, gracious madam,” answered the knight. 

“Royal sport have these Eastern ladies,” said 
Berengaria, “attended by those before whom they 
may say any thing, yet who can report nothing. 

| Whereas, in our camp, as the Prelate of Saint 
| Jude’s is wont to say, a bird of the air will carry 
the matter.” 

“ Because,” said De Neville, “ your Grace for- 
gets that you speak within canvass walls.” 
| . The voices sunk on this observation, and after a 
| little whispering, the English knight again returned 
| to the Ethiopian, and made him a sign to follow. 

He did so, and Neville conducted him to a pavilion, 
'ePitched somewhat apart from that of the Queen, for 

the accommodation, it seemed, of the Lady Edith 
and her attendants. Qne of her Coptic maidens 
recelved the message communicated by Sir Henry 
Neville, and, in the space of a very few minutes, 
the Nubian was ushered into Edith’s presence, 
while Neville was left on the outside of the tent. 
The slave who introduced him withdrew on a signal 

om her mistress, and it was with humiliation, not 
of the posture only, but of the very inmost soul, 
that the unfortunate knight, thus strangely dis- 
guised, threw himself on one knee, with looks bent 
on the ground, and arms folded on his bosom, like 
® criminal who expects his doom. Edith was clad 
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| head curled like a ram/’s, a flat nose, and blubber ’ 
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in the same manner as when she received King 
Richard, her long transparent dark veil hanging 
around her like the shade of a summer night on a 
beautiful landscape, disguising and rendering ob- 
scure the beauties wich it could not hide. She 
held in her hand a silver lamp, fed with some 
aromatic spirit, which burned with unusual bright- 
ness. 

When Edith came within a step of the kneeling 
and motionless slave, she held the light towards 
his face, as if to peruse his features more atten- 
tively, then turned from him, and placed her lamp 
so as to throw the shadow of his face in profile 
upon the curtain which hung beside. She at length 
spoke in a voice composed, yet deeply sorrowful. 

“ Ts it you !—Is it indeed you, brave Knight of 
the Leopard — gallant Sir Kenneth of Scotland 
—jis it indeed you? — thus servilely disguised —. 
thus surrounded by an hundred dangers ?” 

At hearing the tones of his lady’s voice thus 
unexpectedly addressed to him, and in a tone of 
compassion approaching to tenderness, a corres- 
ponding reply rushed to the knight’s lips, and scarce 
could Richard’s commands, and his own promised 
silence, prevent his answering, that the sight he 
saw, the sounds he just heard, were sufficient to 
recompense the slavery of a life, and dangers 
which threatened that life every hour. He did re- 
collect himself, however, and a deep and impas- 
sioned sigh was his only reply to the high-born 
Edith’s question. 

“ T see— I know I have guessed right” — com 
tinued Edith. “I marked you from your first 
appearance near the platform on which IT stood 
with the Queen. I knew, too, your valiant hound. 
She is no true lady, and is unworthy of the ser- 
vice of such a knight as thou art, from whom dis- 
guises of dress or hue could conceal a faithful 
servant. Speak, then, without fear, to Edith Plan- 
tagenet. She knows how to grace in adversity the 
good knight who served, honoured, and did decds 
of arms in her name, when fortune befriended him. 
— Still silent! Is it fear or shame that keeps thee 
so? Fear should be unknown to thee; and fo 
-hame, let it remain with those who have wreage 
thee.” 

The knight, in despair at being obliged to play 
the mute in an interview so interesting, could only 
express his mortification by eae deeply, and 
laying his finger upon his lips. Edith stepped back, 
as if somewhat displeased. 

“What!” she said, “the Asiatic mute in very 
deed, as well as in attire? This I looked not for 
— Or thou may’st scorn me, perhaps, for thus boldly 
acknowledging that I have heedfully observed the 
homage thou hast paid me? Hold no unworthy 
thoughts of Edith on that account. She knows 
well the bounds which reserve and modesty pre- 
scribe to high-born maidens, and she knows when 
and how far they should give place to gratitude—to 
a sincere desire that it were in her power to repay 
services and repair injuries, arising from the de- 
votion which a good knight bore towards her. — 
Why fold thy hands together, and wring them 
with so much passion ?— Can it be,” she added, 
shrinking back at the idea —“ that their cruelty 
has actually deprived thee of speech 1 Thou shakest 
thy head. Be it a spell — be it obstinacy, I question 
thee no farther, but leave thee to do thine errand 
after thine own fashion. I also can be mute.” 
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The diaguised knight made an action as if at 
once lamenting his own condition, and deprecating 
her displeasure, while at the same time he pre- 
sented to her, wrapped, as usual, in fine silk and 
cloth of gold, the letter of the Soldan. She took 
it, surveyed it carelessly, then laid it aside, and 
bending her eyes once more on the knight, she said 
in a low tone— Not even a word to do thine 
errand to me 

He pressed both his hands to his brow, as if to 
intimate the pain which he felt at being unable to 
obey her ; but she turned from him in anger. 

“ Begone !” she said. “I have spoken enough 
—- too much — to one who will not waste on me a 
word in reply. Begone1—and say, if I have 
wronged thee, I have done penance ; for if J] have 
been the unhappy means of dragging thee down 
from a station of honour, T have, in this interview, 
forgotten my own worth, and lowered myself in thy 
eyes and in my own.” 

She covered her eyes with her hand, and seemed 
deeply agitated. Sir Kenneth would have ap- 
proached, but she waved him back. 

“ Stand off! thou whose soul Heaven hath suited 
to its new station! Aught less dull and fearful 
than a slavish mute had spoken a word of grati- 
tude, were it but to reconcile me to my own degra- 
dation. Why pause you ?-— begone !” 

The disguised knight almost involuntarily looked 
towards the letter as an apology for protracting his 
stay. She snatched it up, saying in a tone of irony 
und contempt, “I had forgotten — the dutiful slave 
waits an answer to his message.—How’s this— 
from the Soldan !” 

She hastily ran over the contents, which were 
expressed both in Arabic and French, and when 
she had done, she laughed in bitter anger. 

“Now this passes imagination !” she said ; “no 
jongleur can shew so deft a transmutation! His 
legerdemain can transform zechins and bezants 
into doits and maravedies ; but can his art convert 
a Christian knight, ever esteemed among the bravest 
of the Holy Crusade, into the dust-kissing slave of 
a heathen Soldan — the bearer of a Paynim’s in- 
solent proposals to a Christian maiden — nay, for- 
getting the laws of honourable chivalry, as well as 
of religion? Brt it avails not talking to the willing 
slave of a heathen hound. Tell your master, when 
his scourge shall have found thee a tongue, that 
which thou hast seen me do.”—-So saying, she threw 
the Soldan’s fetter on the ground, and placed her 
fuet upon it — “ And say to him, that Edith Plan- 
tagenet scorns the homage of an unchristened 
Pagan.” 

With these words she was about to shoot from 
the knight, when, kneeling at her feet in bitter 
agony, he ventured to lay his hand upon her robe 
and oppose her departure. 

“ Heardst thou not what I said, dull slave ?’ she 
said, turning short round on him, and speaking 
with emphasis ; “ tell the heathen Soldan, thy mas- 
ter, that ] scorn his suit as much as I despise the 
prostration of a worthless renegade to religion and 
chivalry — to God and to his lady !” 

Su saying, she burst from him, tore her garment 
tru. . his grasp, and left the tent. 

The voice of Neville, at the same time, sum- 
moned him from without. Exhausted and stupified 





by the distress he had undergone during this inter- | 


view from which he could on'y have extricated 
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himself by breach of the engagement which he hac 
formed with King Richard, the unfortunate knigh* 
staggered rather than walked after the English 
baron, till they reached the royal pavilion, before 
which a party of horsemen had just dismounted. 
There was light and motion within the tent, and 
when Neville entered with his disguised attendant, 
they found the King, with several of his nobility, 
engaged in welcoming those who were newly ar- 
rived. 


SED 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘© The tears I shed must ever fall! 
I weep not for an absent swain, 
For time may happier hours recall, 
And parted lovers meet again. 


‘© T weep not for the silent dead, 

Their pains are their sorrows o’er, 
And those that loved their steps must tread, 
When death shall join to part no more.”’ 


But worse than absence, worse than death, 
She wept her lover’s sullied fame, 
And, fired with all the pride of birth, 
She wept a soldier's injured name. 
Baiiad. 


Tue frank and bold voice of Richard was heara 
in joyous gratulation. 

“ Thomas de Vaux ! stout Tom of the Gills ! by 
the head of King Henry, thou art welcome to me 
as ever was flask of wine to a jolly toper! I should 
scarce have known how to order my battle array, 
unless I had thy bulky form in mine eye as a land- 
mark to form my ranks upon. We shall have 
blows anon, Thomas, if the saints be gracious to 
us; and had we fought in thine absence, I would 
have looked to hear of thy being found hanging 
upon an elder-tree.” 

“T should have borne my disappointment with 
more Christian patience, I trust,” said Thomas de 
Vaux, “than to have died the death of an apostate. 
But I thank your Grace for my welcome, which is 
the more generous, as it respects a banquet of 
blows, of which, saving your pleasure, you are ever 
too apt to engross the larger share; but here have 
I brought one, to whom your Grace will, I know 
give a yet warmer welcome.” 

The person who now stepped forward to make 
obeisance to Richard, was a young man of low sta- 
ture and slight form. His dress was as fhodest as 
his figure was unimpressive, but he bore on his 
bonnet a gold buckie, with a gem, the lustre of 
which could only be rivalled by the brilliancy of 
the eye which the bonnet shaded. It was the 
only striking feature in his countenance ; but when 
once noticed, it uniformly made a strong impres- 
sion on the spectator. About his neck there hung 
in a searf of sky-blue silk a wrest, as it was called, 
-— that is, the key with which a harp is tuned, and 
which was of solid gold. 

This personage would have kneeled reverently to 
Richard, but the monarch raised him in joyful 
haste, pressed him to his bosom warmly, and hissed 
him on either side of the face. 

“Blondel de Nestle !” he exclaimed joyfully — 
“welcome from Cyprus, my king of minstrels ! — 
welcome to the King of England, who rates not his 
own dignity more highly than he does thine. J 
have been sick, man, and, by my soul, I believe it 
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was for lack of thee; for, were I half way to the 
gate of Heaven, methinks thy strains could call me 
back. — And what news, my gentle master, from 
the land of the lyre? Any thing fresh from the 
trowveurs of Provence t—any thing from the min- 
strels of merry Normandy !— above all, hast thou 
thyself been busy !— But I need not ask thee — 
thou canst not be idle, if thou wouldst — thy noble 
qualities are like a fire burning within, and compel 
thee to pour thyself out in music and song.” 

“Something I have learned, and something I 
have done, noble King,” answered the celebrated 
Blondel, with a retiring modesty, which all Rich- 
ard’s enthusiastic admiration of his skill had been 
unable to banish. 

‘We will hear thee, man — we will] hear thee 
instantly,” said the King ;— then touching Blon- 
del’s shoulder kindly, he added, “that is, if thou 
art not fatigued with thy journey; for I would 
sooner ride my best horse to death, than injure a 
note of thy voice.” 

“‘ My voice is, as ever, at the service of my royal 
patron,” said Blondel; “but your oe he 
added, looking at some papers on the table, “ seems 
more importantly engaged, and the hour waxes 
late.” 

“ Not a whit, man, not a whit, my dearest Blon- | 
del. I did but sketch an array of battle against 
the Saracens, a thing of a moment—almost as 
soon done as the routing of them.” 

“ Methinks, however,” said Thomas de Vaux, “ it , 
were not unfit to inquire what soldiers your Grace 
hath toarray. I bring reports on that subject from 
Ascalon.” 

“ Thou art a mule, Thomas,” said the King— 
‘a very mule for dulness and obstinacy !— Come, 
nobles —a hall—a hall !—range ye around him 
— Give Blondel the tabouret — Where is his harp- 
bearer !— or, soft— lend him my harp, his own 
may be damaged by the journey.” 

“I would your Grace would take my report,” 
said Thomas de Vaux. “I have ridden far, and 
have more list to my bed than to have my ears 
tickled.” 

“ Thy ears tickled !” said the King ; “ that must 
be with a woodcock’s feather, and not with sweet 
sounds. Hark thee, Thomas, do thine ears know 
the paneing of Blondel from the braying of an 
ass 


| 

“ In faith, my liege,” replied Thomas, “ I cannot 
well say; Dut setting Blondel out of the question, 
who is a born gentleman, and doubtless of high ac- 
quirements, I shal] never, for the sake of your 
Grace’s question, look on a minstrel, but I shall 
think upon an ass.” 

“ And might not your manners,” said Richard, 
“have excepted me, who am a gentleman born as 
Well as Blondel, and, like him, a guild-brother of 
the Joyeuse science ?” 

“ ‘Your Grace should remember,” said De Vaux, 
smiling, * that ’tis useless asking for manners from 
a mule.” 

__“« Most truly spoken,” said the King; “and an 
ill-conditioned animal thou art — But come hither, 
master mule, and be unloaded, that thou may’st get 
thee to thy litter, without any music being wasted 
on thee. Meantime, do thou, good brother of . 
Salisbury, go to our consort’s tent, and tell her that | 
Blondel has arrived, with his budget fraught witk 
the newest minstrelsy — Rid her come hither in- | 
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stantly, and do thou escort her, and see that oug 
consin, Edith Plan et remain not behind.” 

His eye then rested for a moment on the Nubian, 
with that expression of doubtful meaning, which his 
countenance usually displayed when he looked at 
him 


“ Ha, our silent and secret messenger returned ¢ 
— Stand up, slave, behind the back of De Neville, 
and thou shalt hear presently sounds which will 
make thee bless God that he afflicted thee rather 
with dumbness than rleafness.” 

So saying, he turned from the rest of the company 
towards De Vaux, and plunged immediately into 
the military details hich that baron laid before 
him 


About the time that the Lord of Gilsland had 
finished his audience, a messenger announced that 
the Queen and her attendants were approaching 
the royal tent.“ A flask of wine, ho!” said the 
King ; “of old King Isaac’s gs tan Cyprus, 
which we won when we stormed Famagosta — fill 
to the stout Lord of Gilsland, gentles—a more 
careful and faithful servant never had any prince.” 

‘I am glad,” said Thomas de Vaux, “ that your 
Grace finds the mule a useful slave, though his voice 
be less musical than horse-hair or wire.” 

“ What, thou canst not yet digest that quip of the 
mule ?” said Richard. “ Wash it down with a brim- 
ming flagon, man, or thou wilt choke upon it.— 
Why, so—well pulled !— and now I will tell thee, 
thou art a soldier as well as I, and we must brook 
each other’s jests in the hall, as each other’s blows 
in the tourney, and love each other the harder we 
hit. By my faith, if thou didst not hit me as hard 
as I did thee in our late encounter, thou gavest all 
thy wit to the thrust. But here lies the difference 
betwixt thee and Blondel. Thou art but my com- 
rade — I might say my pupil —in the art of war; 
Blondel is my master in the science of minstrelay 
and music. To thee J permit the freedom of inti- 
macy-——to him I must do reverence, as to my 
superior in his art. Come, man, be not peevish, 
but remain and hear our glee.” 

“To see your Majesty in such cheerful mood,” 
said the Lord of Gilsland, “by my faith, I could re- 
main till Blondel had achieved the great Romance 


| of King Arthur, which lasts for three days.” 


“ We will not tax your patience so deeply,” said 
the King. ‘ But see yonder glare of torches with- 
out shews that our consort approaches — Away to 
receive her, man, and win thyself grace in the 
brightest eyes of Christendom.—Nay, never stop to 
adjust thy cloak. See, thou hast let Neville come 
between the wind and the sails of thy galley.” 

‘“‘ He was never before me in the field of battle,” 
suid De Vaux, not greatly pleased to see himself 
anticipated by the more active service of the cham- 
berlain. 

“ No, neither he nor any one went before thee 
there, my good Tom of the Gills,” said the King, 
“ unless it was ourself now and then.” 

“ Ay, my liege,” said De Vaux, “and let us do 
justice to the unfortunate ;— the unhappy Knight 
of the Leopard hath been before me too, at a sea- 
son ; for, look you, he weighs less on horseback, and 
no ”? 

“ Hush !” said the King, interrupting him in a 
peremptory tone—“ not a word of him” — and in- 
stantly stepped forward to greet his royal consort ; 
and when he had done s0, he presented to her 
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Blondel, as kiag of minstrelsy, and his master in | of expectation and interest, not altogether unmixed 


the gay science. Beren 


garia, who well knew that | with the gravity of the professed critic. The cour- 


her royal husband’s passion for poetry and music | tiers turned their eyes on the King, that they might 
almost equalled his appetite for warlike fame, and | be ready to trace and imitate the emotions his fea- 
that Blondel was his special favourite, took anxious | tures should express, and Thomas de Vaux yawned 
care to receive him with all the flattering distinc- | tremendously, as one who submitted mwillingly to 


tions due to one whom the King delighted to honour. | a wearisome penance. 


Yet it was evident that, though Blondel made suit- 


able returns to the compliments showered on him | which follow, express its meaning and its manner. 


something too abundantly by the royal beauty, he 

owned with deeper reverence and more humble 

gratitude the simple and graceful welcome of Edith, 

whose kindly greeting appeared to him, perhaps, 

sincere in proportion to its brevity and simplicity. 
Both the hi 


The song of Blondel was of 
course in the Norman language ; but the verses 





Che Bloody Vest. 


*T was near the fair city of Benevent, 
When the sun was setting on bough and bent, 


_mueen and her roy al husband were | And knights were preparing in bower and tent, 
aware of this distinction, and Richard, seeing his | On the eve of the B 


aptist’s tournament ; 


consort somewhat piqued at the preference assigned | When in Lincoln green a stripling gent, 


to his cousin, by which perhaps he himself did not 


‘Well seeming a page by a princesssent, 
Wander’d the camp, and, still as ho went, 


feel much gratified, said in the hearing of both, | Enquired for the Englishman, Thomas a Kent 
‘Woe mi : 
“We minstrels, Berengaria, as thou may’st 8€¢ | Far hath he fared, and farther must fare, 
| by the bearing of our master Blondel, pay more | Till he finds his pavilion nor stately nor rare, — 


{ reverence to a severe judge, like our kinswoman, 
than to a kindly partial friend, like thyself, who is 

| willing to take our worth upon trust.” 

! Edith was moved by this sarcasm of her royal 

| kinsman, and hesitated not to reply, that, “To be 

a harsh and severe judge, was not an attribute 

proper to her alone of all the Plantagenets.” 

She had perhaps said more, having some touch 
of the temper of that house, which, deriving their 
name and cognizance from the lowly broom, 
(Planta Genista,) assumed as an emblem of hu- 
mility, were perhaps one of the proudest families 
that ever ruled in England; but her eye, 
kindling in her reply, suddenly caught those of the 
Nubian, although he endeavoured to conceal him- 
self behind the nobles who were present, and she 
sunk upon a seat, turning so pale, 
Berengaria deemed herself obliged to call for water 
and essences, and to go through the other cere- 
monies appropriate to a lady’s swoon. Richard, 
who better estimated [dith’s strength of mind, 
called to Blondel to assume his seat and commence 
his lay, declaring that minstrelsy was worth every 
other recipe to recall a Plantagenet to life.—“ Sing 
us,” he said, “ that song of the Bloody Vest, of which 
thou didst formerly give me the argument, ere I 
left Cyprus ; thou must be perfect in it by this time, 
or, ag our yeomen say, thy bow is broken.” 





| 


Little save iron and steel was there ; 

And, os lacking the coin to pay armourcr’s care, 
With his sinewy arms to the shouldersbare, 
The good knight with hammer and file did repair 
The mail that to-morrow must sce him wear, 
For the honour of Saint John and his lady fair. 


‘* Thus speaks my lady,’’ the page said he, 

And the knight bent lowly both head and knee, 

“* She is Benevent’s Princess so high in degree, 

And thou art as lowly as knight may well be — 

Iie that would climb 80 lofty a tree, 

Or spring such a gulf as divides her from thee, 

Must dare some high deed, by whieh all men may see 
llis ambition is back’d by his hie chivalric. 


‘¢ Therefore thus speaks my lady,” the fair page he said, 


when | And the hnight lowly louted with hand and with head, 


*¢ Fling aside the good armour in which thou art clad, 
And don thou this weed of her night-gear instead, 
For a hauberk of steel, a kirtle of thread: 

And charge thus attired, in the tournament dread, 


that the Queen | And fight as thy wont is where most blood is shed, 


And bring honour away, or remain with the dead.”’ 
Untroubled in his look, and untroubled in his breast, 


*¢ Now blessed be the moment, the messenger be blest ! 

Much honour'd do I hold me in my ae high behest ; 

And say unto my lady, in this dear night-weed dress’d, 

To the best armed champion I will not veil my crest; 

But if I live and bear me well ’tis her turn to take the test. ’ 

Here gentles, ends the foremost fytte of the Lay of the Bloody 
est. 


“Thou hast changed the measure upon us un- 
awares in that last couplet, my Blondel ?”’ said the 


The anxious eye of the minstrel, however, dwelt | King. 


on Edith, and it was not till he observed her return- 
ing colour that he obeyed the repeated commands 


“ Most true, my lord,” said Blondel., “I ren- 
dered the verses from the Italian of an old harper, 


of the King. Then, accompanying his voice with | whom I met in Cyprus, and not having had time 
the harp, so as to grace, but yet not drown, the | either to translate it accurately, or commit it to 


sense of what he sung, he chanted in a sort of re- 


memory, I am fain to supply gaps in the music and 


citative, one of those ancient adventures of love and | the verse as I can upon the spur of the moment, 
knighthood, which were wont of yore to win the | as you see boors mend a quickset fence with a 
public attention. So soon as he began to prelude, | faggot.” 


the insignificance of his personal appearance seemed 


“ Nay, on my faith,” said the King, “ I like these 


to disappear, and his countenance glowed with | rattling rolling Alexandrines—methinks they come 


energy and inspiration. 


His full, manly, mellow | more twangingly off to the music than that briefer 


voice, so absolutely under command of the purest | measure.” 


taste, thrilled on every ear, and to every heart. 
Richard, rejoiced as after victory, called out the 
appropriate summons for silence, 


Listen, lords, in bower and hal! ; 


“ Both are licensed, as is well known to your 
Grace,” answered Blondel. 

“They are so, Blondel,” said Richard; “yet 
methinks the scene, where there is like to be fight- 
ing, will go best on in these same thundering Alex- 


while with the zeal of a patron at once and a pupil, | andrines, which sound like the charge of cavalry; 
he arranged the circle around, and hushed them | while the other measure is but like the sidelong 


into silence ; and he himself sat down with an air | amble of a lady’s palfrey.” | 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The knight the weed hath taken, and reverently hath kiss’d :— 
| 
| 


—— 


“jt shall be as your Grace pleases,” replied 
Blondel, and began again to prelude. 

“‘ Nay, first cherish thy fancy with a cup of fiery 
Chios wine,” said the King; “and hark thee, I 
would have thee fling away that new-fangled re- 
striction of thine, of terminating in accurate and 
similar rhymes.— They are a constraint on thy 
fluw of fancy, and make thee resemble a man 
dancing in fetters.” 

“The fetters are easily flung off, at least,” said 
Blondel, again sweeping his fingers over the strings, 
as one who would rather have played than listened 
to criticism. 

“ But why put them on, man?” continued the 
King — “ Wherefore thrust thy genius into iron 
bracelets? I marvel how you got forward at al] 
—1I am sure I should not have been able to com- 
pose a stanza in yonder hampered measure.” 

Blondel looked down and busied himself with tl:e 
strings of his harp, to hide an involuntary smile 
which crept over his features; but it escaped not 
Richard’s observation. 

“ By my faith, thou laugh’st at me, Blondel,” he 
raid ; “and, in good truth, every man deserves it, 
who presumes to play the master when he should 
be the pupil; but we kings get bad habits of self- 
opinion. — Come, on with thy lay, dearest Blondel 
—on after thine own fashion, better than aught 
that we can suggest, though we must needs be 
talking.” 

Blondel resumed the lay; but, as extemporane- 
ous composition was familiar to him, he failed not 
to comply with the King’s hints, and was perhaps 
not displeased to shew with how much ease he could 
new-model a poem, even while in the act of re- 
citation. 
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The Bloody Vest. 


Fyre SEconpD. 


fhe Baptist's fair morrow beheld gallant feats ~ 

There was winning of honour, and losing of seats — 

There was hewing with falchions, and splintering of staves, 
The victors won glory, the vanquish’d won graves. 

Oh, many a knight there fought bravely and well, 

Yet one was accounted his peers to excel, 

And ’twas he whose sole armour on body and breast, 
Scem’d the weed of a damsel when boune for her rest. 


There were some dealt him wounds that were bloody and surc, 
Ist others respected his plight, and forbore. 

** It is some oath of honour,’’ they said, ‘* and I trow, 

*T were unknightly to slay him achieving his vow.’’ 

Then the Prince, for his sake, bade the tournament cease, 

Ho flung dows his warder, the trumpets sung peace ; 

And the judges declare, and competitors yield, 

That the Knight of the Night-gear was first in the field. 


The feast it was nigh, and the mass it was nigher, 

When before the fair Princess low louted a squire, 

And deliver’d a garment unseemly to view, 

ian sword-cut and spear-thrust, all hack’d and pierced 
through ; 

All rent and all tatter'd, all clotted with blood, 

With foam of the horses, with dust, and with mud, 

Not the point of that lady’s smail finger, I ween, 

Could have rested on spot was unsullied and clean. 


‘* This token my master, Sir Thomas 4 Kent, 
Restores to the Princess of fair Benevent; 

Ne that climbs the tall tree has won right to the fruit, 
He that leaps the wide gulf should prevail in his suit 
Through life’s utmost peril the priae I have won, 
And now must the faith of my mistress be shewn : 
For she who prompts knights on such danger to run, 
Must avouch his true service in front of the sun. 


‘<I restore ** snys my master, ** the garment I ‘ve worn, 
And I claim of the Princess to don it in turn; 

For its stains and its rents she should prize it the more, 
Since by shame ‘tis unsullied, though crimson’d with gore.’’ 
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Then deep blush’d the princess— yet kiss a a.e and preas’d 
The blood-spotted robes to ker lips and her breast. 
“* Go tell my true knight, church and chamber shall shew, 
If I value the blood on this garment or no.” 








am 


And when it was time for the nobles to pass, 

In solemn proeession to minster and masa, 

The first walk’d the Princess in purple and pall, 

But the blood-besmear'd night-robe sha wore over all; 
And eke, in the hall, where they all sat at dine, 
When she knelt to her father and proffer'd the wine, 
Over all her rich robes and state jewels, she wore 
‘That wimple unseemly bedabbled with gore. 


Then lords whisper’d ladies, as well you may think, 

And ladies replied, with nod, titter, and wink ; 

And the Prince, who in anger and shame had look’d down, 
Turn’d at length to his daughter, and spoke with a frown; 
** Now since thou hast publish’d thy folly and guilt, 

Ke’en atone with thy hand for the blbod thou hast spilt ; 
Yet sore for your boldness you both will repent, 

When you wander as exiles from fair Benevent.’ 


Then out spoke stout Thomas, in hall where he stood, 
Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless of mood: 

‘« The blood that I lost for this daughter of thine, 

I pour’d forth as freely as flask gives its wine ; 

And if for my sake she brooks penance and blame, 

Do not doubt I will save her from suffering and shame ; 
And light will she reck of thy princedom and rent, 
When J hail her, in England, the Countess of Kent.” 


A murmur of applause ran through the assembly, 
following the example of Richard himself, who 
loaded with praises his favourite minstrel, and ended 
by presenting him with a ring of considerable value. 
The Queen hastened to distinguish the favourite by 
a rich bracelet, and many of the nobles who were 
present followed the royal example. 

“Ts our cousin Edith,” said the King, “ become 
insensible to the sound of the harp she once loved %” 

“ She thanks Blondel for his lay,” replied Edith, 
“but doubly the kindness of the kinsman who sug- 
gested it.” 

«“ Thou art angry, cousin,” said the King; “angry 
because thou hast heard of a woman more way- 
ward than thyself. But you escape me not—I 
will walk a space homeward with you towards the 
Queen’s pavilion — we must have conference to- 
gether ere the night has waned into morning.” 

The Queen and her attendents were now on foot, 
and the other guests withdrew from the royal tent. 
A train with blazing torches, and an escort of arch- 
ers, awaited Berengaria without the pavilion, and 
she was soon on her way homeward. Richard, as 
he had proposed, walked beside his kinswoman, and 
compelled her to ral of his arm as her support, 
so that they could speak to each other without being 
overheard. 

“What answer, then, am I to return to the noble 
Soldan 2” said Richard. “The Kings and Princes 
are falling from me, Edith — this new quarrel hath | 
alienated them once more. I would do something | 
for the Holy Sepulchre by composition, if not by 
victory ; and the chance of my doing this depends, 
alas ! on the caprice of a woman. I would lay my 
single spear in the rest against ten of the best 
lances in Christendom, rather than argue with a 
wilful wench, who knows not what is for her own 

ood. — What answer, coz, am I to return to the 

oldan? It must be decisive.” 

“Tell him,” said Edith, “ that the poorest of the 
Plantagenets will rather wed with misery than with 
misbelief.” 

“ Shall I say with slavery, Edith ” said the King 
-—— “ Methinks that is nearer thy thoughts,” 

“There is no room,” said Edith, “for the sus- 
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picion you so ly insinvate. Slavery of the 
body might have been pitied, but that of the soul 
is only to be despised. Shame to thee, King of 
merry England. Thou hast enthralled both the 
limbs and the spirit of a knight, one scarce less 
famed than thyealf.” 

“Should I not prevent my kinswoman from 
drinking poison, by sullying the vessel which con- 
tained it, if I saw no other means of disgusting her 
with the fatal liquor ” replied the King. 

“It is thyself,’ answered Edith, “that would 
press me to jrink poison, because it is proffered in 
a golden chalice.” 

«“ Edith,” said Richard, “I cannot force thy re- 
solution ; but beware you shut not the door which 
heaven opens. The hermit of Engaddi, he whom 
Popes and Councils have regarded as a prophet, 
hath read in the stars that thy marriage shall re- 
concile me with a powerful enemy, and that thy 
nusband shall be Christian, leaving thus the fairest 
ground to hope, that the conversion of the Soldan, 
and the bringing in of the sons of Ishmael to the 
pale of the church, will be the consequence of thy 
wedding with Saladin. Come, thou must make some 
sacrifice rather than mar such happy prospects.” 

“ Men may sacrifice rams and goats,” said Edith, 
* but not honourand conscience. I have heard that 
it was the dishonour of a Christian maiden which 
brought the Saracens into Spain — the shame of 
another is no likely mode of expelling them from 
Palestine.” 

** Dost thou call it shame to become an Empress ?” 
said the King. 

“7 call it shame and dishonour to profane a 
Christian sacrament, by entering into it with an 
infidel whom it cannot bind ; and I call it foul dis- 
honour, that I, the descendant of a Christian 

rincess, should become of free will the head of a 
2aram of heathen concubines.” 

“ Well, kinswoman,” said the King, after a pause, 
“ I must not quarrel with thee, though I think thy 
dependent condition might have dictated more con- 
pliance.” 

“My liege,” replied Edith, “your Grace hath 
worthily succeeded to all the wealth, dignity, and 
dominion of the House of Plantagenet, — do not, 
therefore, begrudge your poor kinswoman some 
small share of their pride.” 

“ By my faith, wench,” said the King, “ thou hast 
unhorsed me with that very word ; so we will kiss 
und be friends. I will presently despatch thy answer 
to Saladin. But after all, coz, were it not better to 
suspend your answer till you have seen him? Men 
say he is pre-eminently handsome.” 

“ There is no chance of our meeting, my lord,” 
said Edith. 

“ By Saint George, but there is next to a cer- 
tainty of it,” said the King ; “ for Saladin will doubt- 
less afford us a free field for the doing of this new 
battle of the Standard, and will witness it himself. 
Berengaria is wild to behold it also, and I dare be 
sworn not a feather of you, her companions and 
attendants, will remain behind — least of ail thou 
thyself, fair coz, But come, we have reached the 
pavilion, and must — not in unkindness though 
— nay, thou must seal it with thy lip as well as thy 
hand, sweet Edith—it is my rignt as a sovereign 
to kiss my pretty vassals.” 

He embraced her respectfully and affectionately, 
and returned through the moonlight camp, humming 
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to himself such snatches of Blondel’s lay as he could 
recollect. : 

On his arrival, he lost no time in making up his 
despatches for Saladin, and delivered them to the 
Nubian, with & charge to set out by peep of day on 
his return to the Soldan. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


We heard the Tecbir, ~— so these Arabs call 

Their shout of onset, when, with loud acclaim, 

They chalienge heaven to give them victory. 
Siege of Damascus. 


On the subsequent morning, Richard was invited 
to a conference by Philip of France, in which the 
latter, with many expressions of his high esteem 
for his brother of England, communicated to him, 
in terms extremely courteous, but too explicit to be 
misunderstood, his positive intention to return to 
Europe, and to the cares of his kingdom, as entirely 
despairing of future success in their undertaking, 
with their diminished forces and civil discords, 
Richard remonstrated, but in vain; and when the 
conference ended, he received without surprise a 
manifesto from the Duke of Austria, and several] 
other princes, announcing a resolution similar to 
that of Philip, and in no modified terms, assign- 
ing, for their defection from the cause of the Cross, 
the inordinate ambition and arbitrary domination 
of Richard of England. All hopes of continuing 
the war with any prospect of ultimate success, were 
now abandoned, and Richard, while he shed bitter 
tears over his disappointed hopes of glory, was little 
consoled by the recollection, that the failure was 
in some degree to be imputed to the advantages 
which he had given his enemies by his own hasty 
and imprudent temper. 

“ They had not dared to have deserted my father 
thus,” he said to De Vaux, in the bitterness of his 
resentment,— No slanders they could have uttered 
against so wise a king would have been believed in 
Christendom ; whereas, — fool that I am !—TI have 
not only afforded them a pretext for deserting me, 
but even a colour for casting all the blame of the 
rupture upon my unhappy foibles.” 

These thoughts were so deeply galling to the 
King, that De Vaux was rejoiced when the arrival 
of an ambassador from Saladin turned his reflec- 
tions into a different channel. : 

This new envoy was an Emir much respected by 
the Soldan, whose name was Abdallah el Hadgi. 
He derived his descent from the family of the 
Prophet, and the race or tribe of Hashem, in wit 
ness of which genealogy he wore a green turban 
of large dimensions. He had also three times pers 
formed the journey to Mecca,*from which he de- 
rived his epithet of El Hadgi, or the Pilgrim. 
Notwithstanding these various pretensions to sanc- 
tity, Abdallah was (for an Arab) a boon companion, 
who enjoyed a merry tale, and laid aside his gravity 
so far as to quaff a blithe flagon, when secrecy 
ensured him against scandal. He was likewise a 
statesman, whose abilities had been used by Saladin 
in various negotiations with the Christian Princes, 
and particularly with Richard, to whom El Hadgi 
was personally known and acceptable, Animated 
by the cheerful acquiescence with which the envoy 
of Saladin afforded a fair field for the combat, a 
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safe conduct for all who might choose to witness 
it, and offered his own person as a guarantee of his 
fidelity, Richard soon forgot his disappointed hopes, 
and on ores ong toa the Christian 
,seague, in the interesting discussions preceding a 
crabak in the lists. : . 

The station, called the Diamond of the Desert, 
was assigned for the place of conflict, as being nearly 
at an equal distance betwixt the Christian and Sa- 
racen camps. It was agreed that Conrade of Mont- 
serrat, the defendant, with his godfathers, the 
Archduke of Austria and the Grand Master of the 
Templars, should appear there on the day fixed for 
the combat, with an hundred armed followers, and 
po more; that Richard of England, and his brother 
Salisbury, who supported the accusation, should 
attend with the same number, to protect his cham- 
pion; and that the Soldan should bring with him 
a guard of five hundred chosen followers, a band 
considered as not more than equal to the two hun- 
dred Christian lances. Such persons of considera- 
tion as either party chose to invite to witness the 
contest, were to wear no other weapons than their 
swerds, and to come without defensive armour. 
The Soldan undertook the preparations of the lists, 
and to provide accommodations and refreshments 
of every kind for all who were to assist at the 
solemnity ; and his letters expressed, with much 
courtesy, the pleasure which he anticipated in the 
prospect of a personal and peaceful meeting with 
the Melech Ric, and his anxious desire to render 
his reception as agreeable as possible, 

All preliminaries being arranged, and commu- 
nicated to the defendant and his godfathers, Ab- 
dallah the Hadgi was admitted to a more private 
interview, where he heard with delight the strains 
of Blondel. Having first carefully put his green 
turban out of sight, and assumed a Greek cap in 
its stead, he requited the Norman minstrel’s music 
with a drinking song from the Persian, and quaffed 
a hearty flagon of Cyprus wine, to shew that his 
practice matched his principles. On the next day, 
grave and sober as the water-drinker Mirglip, he 
bent his brow to the ground before Saladin’s foot- 
stool, and rendered to the Soldan an account of his 
embassy. 

On the day before that appointed for the combat, 
Conrade and his friends set off by daybreak to 
repair to the place assigned, and Richard left the 
camp at the same hour, and for the same purpose ; 
but, as had been agreed upon, he took his journey 
by a different route, a precaution which had been 
judged necessary, to prevent the possibility of a 
quarrel betwixt their armed attendants. 

The good King himself was in no humour for 
quarrelling with any one. Nothing could have 
agded to his pleasurable anticipations of a desperate 
and bloody combat in the lists, except his being in 
his own royal person one of the combatants; and 
he was half in charity again even with Conrade of 
Montserrat. Lightly armed, richly dressed, and 
By as a bridegroom on the eve of his nuptials, 

ichard caracoled along by the side of Queen Be- 
rengaria’s litter, pointing out to her the various 
scenes through which they passed, and cheering 
with tale and song the bogom of the inhospitable 
wilderness. The former route of the Queen’s pil- 
grimage to Engaddi had been on the other side of 
the chain of mountains, so that the ladies were 
strangers to the scenery of the desert; and though 


Berengaria knew her husband's disposition too well 
not to endeavour to seem interested in what hs 
was pleased either to say or to sing, she could not 
help indulging some female fears when she found 
herself in the poles wilderness with so amall an 
escort, which seemed almost like a moving speck 
on the bosom of the plain, and knew, at the same 
time, they were not so distant from the camp of 
Saladin but what they might be in a moment sur- 
prised and swept off by an overpowering host of his 
fiery-footed cavalry, should the Pagan be faithless 
enough to embrace an opportunity thus tempting. 
But when she hinted these suspicions to Richard, 
he repelled them with displeasure and disdain. “ It 
were worse than ingratitude,” he said, to doubt 
the good faith of the generous Soldan.” 

Yet the same doubts and fears recurred more 
than once, not to the timid mind of the Queen 
alone, but to the firmer and more candid soul of 
Edith Plantagenet, who had no such confidence in 
the faith of the Moslem as to render her perfectly 
at ease when so much in their power ; and her sur- 
prise had been far less than her terror, if the desert 
around had suddenly resounded with the shout of 
Alla hu ! and a band of Arab cavalry had pounced 
on them like vultures on their prey. Nor were 
these suspicions lessened, when, as evening ap- 
proached, they were aware of a single Arab horse. 
man, distinguished by his turban and long lance, 
hovering on the edge of a small eminence like 4 
hawk poised in the air, and who instantly, on the 
appearance of the royal retinue, darted off with the 
speed of the same bird, when it shoots down the 
wind and disappears from the horizon. 

“We must be near the station,” said King Rich- 
ard ; “and yonder cavalier is one of Saladin’s out- 
posts — methinks I hear the noise of the Moorish 
horns and cymbals. Get you into order, my hearts, 
and form yourselves around the ladies soldier-like 
and firmly.” 

As he spoke, each knight, squire, and archer, 
hastily closed in upon his appointed ground, and 
they proceeded in the most compact order, which 
made their numbers appear still smaller ; and to 
say the truth, though there might be no fear, there 
was anxiety as well as curiosity in the attention with 
which they listened to the wild bursts of Moorish 
music, which came ever and anon more distinctly 
from the quarter in which the Arab horseman had 
been seen to disappear. 

De Vaux spoke in a whisper to the King — 
“Were it not well, my liege, to send a page to the 
top of that sand-bank? Or would it stand with 
your pleasure that I prick forward ? Methinks, by 
all yonder clash and clang, if there be no more than 
five hundred men beyond the sand-hills, half of the 
Soldan’s retinue must be drummers and cymbal- 
tossers. — Shall I spur on f”’ : 

The baron had checked his horse with the bit, 
and was just about to strike him with the spurs, 
when the King exclaimed — “ Not for the world. 
Such a caution would express suspicion, and could 
do little to prevent surprise, which, however, I ap- 
prehend not.” F 

They advanced accordingly in ctose and firm 
order till they surmounted the line of low sand- 
hills, and came in sight of the appointed station, 
when a splendid, but at the same time a startling 
spectacle, awaited them. 

The Diamond of the Desert, so lately a solitary 
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fountain, distinguished only amid the waste by soli- 
tary groups of palm-trees, was now the centre of 
an encampment, the embroidered flags and gilded 
ornaments of which glittered far and wide, and 
reflected a thousand rich tints against the setting 
sun, The coverings of the large pavilions were of 
the gayest colours, scarlet, bright yellow, pale blue, 
and other gaudy and gleaming hues, and the tops 
of their pillars, or tent-poles, were decorated with 
golden pomegranates, and small silken flags. But, 
besides these distinguished pavilions, there were, 
what Thomas de Vaux considered as a portentous 
number of the ordinary black tents of the Arabs, 
being sufficient, as he conceived, to accommodate, 
according to the Eastern fashion, a host of five 
thousand men. A number of Arabs and Curds, 
fully corresponding to the extent ef the encamp- 
ment, were hastily assembling, each leading his 
horse in his hand, and their muster was actom- 
panied by an astonishing clamour of their noisy 
instruments of martial music, by which, in all ages, 
the warfare of the Arabs has been animated. 

They soon formed a deep and confused mass of 
dismounted cavalry in front of their encampment, 
when, at the signal of a shrill cry, which arose high 
over the clangour of the music, each cavalier sprung 
tohissaddle. A cloud of dust arising at the moment 
of this manoeuvre, hid from Richard and his atten- 
dants the camp, the palm-trees, and the distant 
ridge of mountains, as well as the troops whose 
sudden movement had raised the cloud, and ascen- 
ding high over their heads, formed itself into the 
fantastic forms of writhed pillars, domes, and mina- 
rets. Another shrill ycll was heard from the bosom 
of this cloudy tabernacle. It was the signal for the 
cavalry to advance, which they did at full gallop, 
disposing themselves as they came forward, so as to 
come in at once on the front, flanks, and rear, of 
Richard’s little body-guard, who were thus sur- 
rounded and almost choked by the dense clouds of 
dust enveloping them on each side, through which 
were seen alternately, and lost, the grim forms and 
wild faces of the Saracens, brandishing and tossing 
their lances in every possible direction, with the 
wildest cries and halloos, and frequently only reining 
a their horses when within a spear’s length of the 
Christians, while those in the rear discharged over 
the heads of both parties thick volleys of arrows. 
One of these struck the litter in which the Queen 
was seated, who loudly screamed, and the red spot 
was on Richard’s brow in an instant. 

“Ha! Saint George,” he exclaimed, “we must 
take some order with this infidel scum !” 

But Edith, whose litter was near, thrust her head 
out, and with her hand holding one of the shafts, 
exclaimed, “ Royal Richard, beware what you do! 
see, these arrows are headless !” 

* Noble, sensible wench !” exclaimed Richard ; 
“ by Heaven, thou shamest us all by thy readiness 
of thought and eye. — Be not moved, my English 
hearts,” he exclaimed to his followers.-— “their 
arrows have no heads —and their spears, too, lack 
the steel points. It is but a wild welcome, after 
their savage fashion, though doubtless they would 
rejoice to see us daunted or disturbed. Move on- 
ward, slow and steady.” 

The little phalanx moved forward accordingly, 
accompanied on all sides by the Arabs, with the 
shrillest and most piercing cries, the bowmen, 
meanwhile, displaying their agility by shooting as 
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near the crests of the Christians as was possible, 
without actually hitting them, while the lancers 
charged each other with such rude blows of their 
blunt weapons, that more than one of them lost his 
saddle, and well-nigh his life, in this rough sport. 
All this, though designed to express welcome, had 
rather a doubtful appearanve in the eyes of the 
Europeans. 

As they had advanced nearly halfway towards 
the camp, King Richard and his suite forming, as 
it were, the nucleus round which this tumultuary 
body of horsemen howled, whooped, skirmished, 
and galloped, creating a scene of indescribable con 
fusion, another shrill cry was heard, on which al) 
these irregulars, who were on the front and upon 
the flanks of the little body of Europeans, wheelen 
off, and forming themselves into a long and deep 
column, followed with comparative order and silence 
in the rear of Richard’s troop. The dust began now 
to dissipate in their front, when there advanced to 
meet them, through that cloudy veil, a body of 
cavalry of a different and more regula: description, 
completely armed with offensive and defensive 
weapons, and who might well have served as a 
body-guard to the proudest of Eastern monarchs. 
This splendid troop consisted of five hundred men, 
and each horse which it contained was worth an 
earl’s ransom. The riders were Georgian and Cir- | 
cassian slaves in the very prime of life; their | 
helmets and hauberks were formed of steel rings, | 
so bright that they shone like silver ; their vestureg | 
were of the gayest colours, and some of cloth of 
gold or silver; the sashes were twisted with silk 
and gold, their rich turbans were plumed and 
jewelled, and their sabres and poniards, of Damas- 
cene steel, were adorned with gold and gems on 
hilt and scabbard. 

This splendid array advanced to the sound of 
military music, and when they met the Christian 
body, they opened their files to the right and left, 
and let them enter between their ranks. Richard 
now assumed the foremost place in his troop, aware 
that Saladin himself was approaching. Nor was it 
long when, in the centre of his body-guard, sur- 
rounded by his domestic officers, and those hideous 
negroes who guard the Eastern haram, and whose 
misshapen forms were rendered yet more frightful 
by the richness of their attire, came the Soldan, 
with the look and manners of one on whose brow 
Nature had written, This isa King! In his snow- 
white turban, vest, and wide Easteyn trowsers, 
wearing a sash of scarlet silk, without any other 
ornament, Saladin might have seemed the plainest 
dressed man in his own guard. But closer inspec- 
tion discerned in his turban that inestimable gem, 
which was called by the poets, the Sea of Light; 
the diamond on which his signet was engraved, and 
which he wore in a ring, was probably worth ai 
the jewels of the English crown, and a sapphire, 
which terminated the hilt of his canjiar, was of not 
much inferior value. It should be added, that to 
protect him from the dust, which, in the vicinity 
of the Dead Sea, resembles the finest ashes, or, 
perhaps, out of Oriental pride, the Soldan wore a 
sort of veil attached to his turban, which partly 
obscured the view of his noble features. He rode 
a milk-white Arabian, which bore him as if con- 
scious and proud of his noble burden. 

There was no need of farther introduction. The 
two heroic monarchs, for such they both were, threw 
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themselves at once from hurseback, and the troops 
halting and the music suddenly ceasing, they ad- 
vanced to meet each other in profound silence, and, 
after a courteous inclination on either side, they 
embraced as brethren and equals. The pomp and 
display upon both sides attracted no farther notice 
—~no one saw aught save Richard and Saladin, and 
they too beheld nothing but each other. The looks 
with which Richard surveyed Saladin, were, how- 
ever, more intently curious than those which the 
Soldan fixed upon him ; and the Soldan also was 
the first to break silence. 

“The Melech Ric is welcome to Saladin as water 
to this desert. I trust he hath no distrust of this 
numerous array. Excepting the armed slaves of 
my household, those who surround you with eyes 
of wonder and of welcome, are, even the humblest 
of them, the privileged nobles of my thousand 
tribes ; for who that could claim a title to be pre- 
sent, would remain at home when such a Prince 
was to be seen as Richard, with the terrors of 
whose name, even on the sands of Yemen, the 
nurse stills her child, and the free Arab subdues his 
restive steed |” 

“And these are all nobles of Araby?” said 
Richard, looking around on wild forms with their 
persons covered with haicks, their countenances 
swart with the sunbeams, their teeth as white as 
ivory, their black eyes glancing with fierce and pre- 
ternatural lustre from under the shade of their tur- 
bans, and their dress being in general simple, even 
to meanness. 

“They claim such rank,” said Saladin ; “but 
though numerous, they are within the conditions of 
the treaty, and bear no arms but the sabre —- even 
the iron of their lances is left behind.” 

“J fear,” muttered De Vaux in English, “they 
have left them where they can be soon found. — A 
most flourishing House of Peers, I confess, and 
would find Westminster-Hall something too narrow 
for them.” 

“ Hush, De Vaux,” said Richard, “I command 
thee. — Moble Saladin,” he said, “suspicion and 
thou cannot exist on the same ground — See’st 
thou,” pointing to the litters—*TI too have brought 
some champions with me, though armed, perhaps, 
in breach of agreement, for bright eyes and fair 
features are weapons which cannot be left behind.” 

The Soldan, turning to the litters, made an obei- 
sance as lowly as if looking towards Mecca, and 
kissed the gand in token of respect. 

“Nay,” said Richard, —“ they will not fear a 
closer encounter, brother ; wilt thou not ride to- 
wards their litters, and the curtains will be presently 
withdrawn ?”” 

“ That may Allah prohibit !” said Saladin, “ since 

ot an Arab looks on who would not think it shame 
the noble ladies to be seen with their faces un- 
covered.” 

** Thou shalt ses them, then, in private, brother,” 
answered Richard. 

“To what purpose ?”’ answered Saladin, mourn- 
fully. “ Thy last letter was, to the hopes which I 
had entertained, like water to fire ; and wherefore 
should I again light a flame, which may indeed 
consume, but cannot cheer me t — But will not my 
brother pass to the tent which his servant hath 
prepared for him? My principal black slave hath 
taken order for the reception of the Princesses — 
the officers of my household will attend your fol- 
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lowers, and ourself will be the chamberlain of the 
royal Ric 7 

He led the way accordingly to a splendid pavilion, 
where was every thing that royal luxury could devise. 
De Vaux, who was in attendance, then removed the 
chappe, (capa,) or long riding-cloak which Richard 
wore, and he stood before Saladin in the close dress 
which shewed to advantage the strength and sym- 
metry of his person, while it bore a strong contrast 
to the flowing robes which disguised the thin frame 
of the Eastern monarch. It was Richard’s two- 
handed sword that chiefly attracted the attention 
of the Saracen, a broad straight bade, the seem- 
ingly unwieldy length of which extended well-nigh 
from the shoulder to the heel of the wearer. 

“ Had I not,” said Saladin, “seen this brand 
flaming in the front of battle, like that of Azrael, 
I had scarce believed that human arm could wield 
it. Might I request to see the Melech Ric strike 
one blow with it in peace, and in pure trial of 
strength.” 

“ Willingly, noble Saladin,” answered Richard: 
and looking around for something whereon to ex- 
ercise his strength, he saw a steel mace, held by 
one of the attendants, the handle being of the same 
metal, and about an inch and a half in diameter — 
this he placed on a block of wood. 

The anxiety of De Vaux for his master’s honour 
led him to whisper in English —“ For the blessed 
Virgin’s sake, beware what you attempt, my liege ! 
Your full strength is not as yet returned — give no 
triumph to the infidel.” 

“ Peace, fool !” said Richard, standing firm on 
his ground, and casting a fierce glance around — 
“ thinkest thou that I can fail in Ais presence ?” 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by both his 
hands, rose aloft to the King’s left shoulder, circled 
round his head, descended with the sway of soma 
terrific engine, and the bar of iron rolled on the 
ground in two pieces, as a woodsman would sever 
a sapling with a hedging-bill. 

‘‘ By the head of the Prophet, a most wonderful 
blow !” said the Soldan, critically and accurately 
examining the iron bar which had been cut asunder; 
and the blade of the sword was so well tempered as 
to exhibit not the least token of having suffered by 
the feat it had performed. He then took the King’s 
hand, and looking on the size and muscular strength 
which it exhibited, laughed as he placed it beside 
his own, so lank and thin, so inferior in brawn and 
sinew. 

“ Ay, look well,” said De Vaux, in English, “ it 
will be long ere your long jackanape’s fingers do 
such a feat with your fine gilded reaping-hook 
there.” 

“ Silence, De Vaux,” said Richard ; “by Our 
Lady, he understands or guesses thy meaning — be 
not so broad, I pray thee.” 

The Soldan, indeed, presently said—“ Something 
I would fain attempt— though, wherefore should 
the weak shew their inferiority in presence of the 
strong? Yet, each land hath its own exercises, and 
this may be new to the Melech Rie.” — So saying, 
he took from the floor a cushion of silk and down, 
and placed it upright on one end. —“ Can thy wen~- 

on, my brother, sever that cushion §” he said to 
ing Richard. 

“ No surely,” replied the King ; “no sword on 
earth, were it the Excalibar of King Arthur, can cut 
that which opposes no steady resistance to the blow.” 
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“ Mark, then,” said Saladin; and tucking up the 
sleeve of his gown, shewed his arm, thin indeed 
and spare, but which constant exercise had hardened 
into a mass consisting of nought but bone, brawn, 
and sinew. He unsheathed his scimitar, a curved 
and narrow blade, which glittered not like the 
swords of the Franks, but Was, on the contrary, of 
a dull blue colour, marked with ten millions of 
meandering lines, which shewed how anxiously the 
metal had been welded by the armourer. Wielding 
this weapon, apparently so inefficient when com- 
pes to that of Richard, the Soldan stood resting 

is weight upon his left foot, which was slightly 
advanced ; he balanced himself a little as if to 
steady his aim, then stepping at once forward, drew 
the scimitar across the cushion, applying the edge 
so dexterously, and with so little apparent effort, 
that the cushion seemed rather to fall asunder than 
to be divided by violence. 

“Tt is a juggler’s trick,” said De Vaux, darting 
forward and snatching up the portion of the cushion 
| which had been cut off, as if to assure himself of 
the reality of the feat, — “here is gramarye in 
this.” 

The Soldan seemed to comprehend him, for he 
undid the sort of veil which he had hitherto worn, 
laid it double along the edge of his sabre, extended 
the weapon edgeways in the air, and drawing it 
suddenly through the veil, although it hung on the 
blade entirely loose, severed that also into two parts, 
which floated to different sides of the tent, equally 
displaying the extreme temper and sharpness of 
the weapon, and the exquisite dexterity of him who 
used it. 

“ Now, in good faith, my brother,” said Richard, 
“thou art even matchless at the trick of the sword, 
and right perilous were it to meet thee! Still, 
however, I put some faith in a downright English 
blow, and what we cannot do by sleight, we eke out 
by strength. Nevertheless, in truth thou art as 
expert in inflicting wounds, as my sage Hakim in 
curing them. I trust I shall see the learned ieech 
~~ I have much to thank him for, and had brought 
some small present.” 

As he spoke, Saladin exchanged his turban for 
a Tartar cap. He had no sooner done so, than De 
Vaux opened at once his extended mouth and his 
large round eyes, and Richard gazed with scarce 
less astonishment, while the Soldan spoke in a grave 
and altered voice: “ The sick man, sayeth the poet, 
while he is yet infirm, knoweth the physician by 
his step ; but when he is recovered, he knoweth not 
even his face when he looks upon him.” 

“ A miracle !—a miracle!” exclaimed Richard. 

“ Of Mahound’s working, doubtless,” said Thomas 
de Vaux. 

“That I should lose my learned Hakim,” said 
Richard, “merely by absence of his cap and robe, 
and that I should find him again in my royal 
brother Saladin !” 

“ Such is oft the fashion of the world,” answered 
the Soldan ; “the tattered robe makes not always 
the dervisch.” 

“ And it was through thy intercession,” said 
Richard, “ that yonder Knight of the Leopard was 
saved from death — and by thy artifice that he re- 
visited my camp in disguise %” 

“Even so,” replied Saladin; “I was physician 

to know, that unless the wounds of his 
b honour were stanched, the days of his life 
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must be few. His disguise was more easily pene- 
trated than < had expected from the success of my 
own.” 

“An accident,” said King Richard, (probably 
alluding to the circumstanee of his applying his lips 
to the wound of the supposed Nubian,) “let me first 
know that his skin was artificially discoloured ; and 
that hint once taken, detection became easy, for hia 
form and person are not to be forgotten. I eon- 
fidently expect that he will do battle on the mor- 
row.” 

“ He is full in preparation, and high in hope,’ 
said the Soldan. “I have furnished him with 
weapons and horse, thinking nobly of him from 
what I have seen under various disguises,” 

“ Knows he now,” said Richard, “to whom he 
lies under obligation ?” 

“He doth,” replied the Saracen-—‘“ I was ob 
liged to confess my person when I unfolded my 

e.”’ 
mu And confessed he aught to you ?” said the King 
of England. 

“Nothing explicit,” replied the Soldan; “ but 
from much that passed between us, I conceive his 
love is too highly placed to be happy in its issue.” 

** And thou knowest, that his daring and insolent 
passion crossed thine own wishes ? said Richard. 

“J might guess so much,” said Saladin; “ but 
his passion had existed ere my wishes had been 
formed — and, I must now add, is likely to survive 
them. I cannot, in honour, revenge me for my 
disappointment on him who had no hand in it. Or, 
if this high-born dame loved him better than my- 
self, who can say that she did not justice to a knight 
of her own religion, who is full of nobleness ?” 

“ Yet of too mean lineage to mix with the blood of 
Plantagenet,” said Richard, haughtily. 

“Such may be your maxims in Frangistan,” re- 
plied the Soldan. “ Our poets of the Eastern coun- 
tries say, that a valiant camel-driver is worthy to 
kiss the lip of a fair Queen, when a cowardly prince 
is not worthy to salute the hem of her garment. — 
But with your permission, noble brother, I must 
take leave of thee for the present, to receive the 
Duke of Austria and yonder Nazarene knight, 
much less worthy of hospitality, but who must yet 
be suitably entreated, not for their sakes, but for 
mine own honour — for what saith the sage Lok- 
man? ‘Say not that the food is lost unto thee 
which is given to the stranger — for if his body be 
strengthened and fattened therewithal, not less is 
thine own worship and good name cherished and 
augmented.’ ” 

The Saracen Monarch departed from King Rich- 
ard’s tent, and having indicated to him, rather with 
signs than with speech, where the pavilion of the 
Queen and her attendants was pitched, he went to 
receive the Marquis of Montserrat and his attesf- 
dants, for whom, with less good-will, but with equal 
splendour, the magnificent Soldan had provided 
accommodations. e most ample refreshments, 
both in the Oriental, and after the Burcben fashion, 
were spread before the royal and princely guests of 
Saladin, each in their own separate pavilion; and 
so attentive was the Soldan to the habits and taste 
of his visiters, that Grecian slaves were stationed 
to present them with the goblet, which is the abo- 
mination of the sect of Mahommed. Ere Richard 
had finished his meal, the ancient Omrah, who had. 
brought the Soldan’s letter to the Christian, camp, 
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| entered with a plan of the ceremonial to be observed 
on the succee day of combat. Richard, who 
knew the taste of his old acquaintance, invited him 
to pledge him in a flagon of wine of Schiraz ; but 
Abdallah gave him to understand, with a rueful 
aspect, that self-denial, in the present circumstances, 
was a matter in which his life was concerned ; for 
that Saladin, tolerant in many respects, both ob- 
served, and enforced by high penalties, the laws of 
the Prophet. 

“ Nay, then,” said Richard, “ if he loves not wine, 
that lightener of the human heart, his conversion 
is not to be hoped for, and the prediction of the 
ane priest of Engaddi goes like chaff down the 
win ? 


The King then addressed himself to settle the 
articles of combat, which cost a considerable time, 
as it was necessary on some points to consult with 
the opposite parties, as well as with the Soldan. 

They were at length finally agreed upon, and 
adjusted by a protocol in French and in Arabian, 
which was subscribed by Saladin, as umpire of the 
field, and by Richard and Leopold as tees 
for the two combatants. As the Omrah took his 
final leave of King Richard for the evening, De 
Vaux entered. 

“ The good knight,” he said, “ who is to do battle 
to-morrow, requests to know, whether he may not 
to-night pay duty to his royal godfather 2” 

“ Hast thou seen him, De Vaux ?” said the King, 
smiling ; “and didst thou know an ancient acquain- 
tance ?”” 

“ By our Lady of Lanercost,” answered De Vaux, 
“there are so many surprises and changes in this 
land, that my poor brain turns. I scarce knew Sir 
Kenneth of Scotland, till his good hound, that had 
been for a short while under my care, came and 
fawned. 7 ge: and even then I only knew the tyke 
by the depth of his chest, the roundness of his foot, 
and his manner of baying ; for the peor gaze-hound 
was painted like any Venetian courtezan.” 

“ Thou art better skilled in brutes than men, De 
Vaux,” said the King. 

“‘ T will not deny,” said De Vaux, “ I have found 
them ofttimes the honester animals. Also, your 
Grace is pleased to term me sometimes a brute 
myself ; besides that I serve the Lion, whom all 
men acknowledge the king of brutes.” 

“ By Saint George, there thou brokest thy lance 
fairly on my brow,” said the King. “I have ever 
said thou hast a sort of wit, De Vaux — marry, one 
must strike thee with a sledge-hammer ere it can 
be made to sparkle. But to the present gear — is 
the good knight well armed and equipped %” 

: Fully, my liege, and nobly,” answered De Vaux; 
‘‘] know the armour well—jit is that which the 
wenetian c i offered your highness, just 
tre you became ill, for five hundred bezants.” 

“And he hath sold it to the infidel Soldan, I 
warrant me, for a few ducats more, anf present 
peyment. These Venetians would sell the sepul- 
chre itself !” 

* The armour will never be borne in a nobler 
cause,” said De Vaux. 

e “Thanks to the nobleness of the Saracen,” said 
the King, “not to the avarice of the Venetians.” 

“TI would to God your Grace would be more cau- 

ous,” said the anxious De Vaux. — “ Here are we 
eserted by all our allies, for points of offence given 
one or another; we cannot hope to prosper upon 
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the land, and we have only to quarrel with the am 
phibious republic, to loge the means of retreat by 


“TI will take care,” said Richard, impatiently 
“but school me no more. Tell me rather, for it ix 
of interest, hath the knight a confessor 1” 

* He hath,” answered De Vaux; “ the hermit of 
Engaddi, who erst did him that office when preparing 
for death, attends him on the present occasion ; the 
fama of the duel having brought him hither.” 

«Tis well,” said Richard; “and now for the 
knight’s request. Say to him, Richard will receive 
him when the discharge of his devoir beside the 
Diamond of the Desert shall have atoned for his 
fault beside the Mount of Saint George ; and as 
thou passest through the camp, let the Queen know 
I will visit her pavilion — and tell Blondel to meet 
me there.” 

De Vaux departed, and in about an hour after- 
wards, Richard, wrapping his mantle around him, 
and taking his ghittern in his hand, walked in the 
direction of the Queen’s pavilion. Several Arabs 
passed him, but always with averted heads, and 
looks fixed upon the earth, though he could observe 
that all gazed earnestly after him when he was past. 
This led him justly to conjecture that his person 
was known to them; but that either the Soldan’s 
commands, or their own Oriental politeness, forbade 
them to seem to notice a sovereign who desired to 
remain incognito. 

When the King reached the pavilion of his Queen, 
he found it guarded by those unhappy officials whom 
Eastern jealousy places around the zenana. Blon- 
del was walking before the door, and touched hig 
rote from time to time, in a manner which made 
the Africans shew their ivory teeth, and bear burden 
with their strange gestures and shrill unnatural] 
voices. 

“What art thou after with this herd of black 
cattle, Blondel ?” said the King; “wherefore goest 
thou not into the tent ?” 

“Because my trade can neither spare the head 
nor the fingers,” said Blondel ; “and these honest 
blackamoors threatened to cut me joint from joint 
if I pressed forward.” 

“ Well, enter with me,” said the king, “and I 
will be thy safeguard.” 

The blacks accordingly lowered pikes and swords 
to King Richard, and bent their eyes on the ground, 
as if unworthy to look upon him. In the interior 
of the pavilion, they found Thomas de Vaux in at- 
tendance on the Queen. While Berengaria wel- 
comed Blondel, King Richard spoke for some time 
secretly and a with his fair kinswoman. 

At length, “ Are we still foes, my fair Edith ?” 
he said, in a whisper. 

“No, my liege,” said Edith, in a voice just s0 
low, as not to interrupt the music— “none can 
bear enmity against King Richard, when he dei 
to shew himself, as he really is, generous and noble, 
as well as valiant and honourable.” ; 

So saying, she extended her hand to him. The 
King Kissed it in token of reconciliation, and then 
proceeded. . 

“You think, my sweet cousin, that my anger 
in this matter was feigned ; but you are deceived. 
The punishment J inflicted upon this t was 
just; for he had betrayed— no matter for how 
tempting a bribe, fair cousin—the trust committed 
tohim But I rejoice, perchance as much as you, 
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that to-morrow gives him a chance to win the field, 
and throw back the stain which for a time clung to 
him, upon the actual thief and traitor. No !— 
future times may blame Richard for impetuous 
folly ; but they shall say, that in rendering judg- 
ment, he was just when he should, and merciful 
when he could.” 

“Laud not thyself, cousin King,” said Edith, 
“They may call thy justice cruelty — thy mercy 
caprice.”’ 

** And do not thou pride thyself,” said the King, 
“as if thy knight, who hath not yet buckled on his 
armour, were unbelting it in triumph — Conrade of 
Montserrat is held a good lance. What if the Scot 
should lose the day ?” 

“ Tt is impossible !” said Edith, firmly —% My own 
eyes saw yonder Conrade tremble and change co- 
four, like a base thief. He is guilty—and the trial 
by combat is an appeal to the justice of God—I 
myself, in such a cause, would encounter him with- 
out fear.” 

“ By the mass, I think thou wouldst, wench,” 
said the King, “and beat him to boot; for there 
never breathed a truer Plantagenet than thou.” 

He paused, and added in a very serious tone, — 
* See that thou continue to remember what is due 
to thy birth.” 

“What means that advice, so seriously given at 
this moment?” said Edith. “ Am I of such light 
nature as to forget my name — my condition ?” 

*‘T will speak plainly, Edith,” answered the King, 
* and as to a friend, — What will this knight be to 
you, should he come off victor from yonder lists ?” 

* To me?” said Edith, blushing deep with shame 
and displeasure, — “ What can he be to me more 
than an honoured knight, worthy of such grace as 
Queen Berengaria might confer on him, had he 
selected her for his lady, instead of a more un- 
worthy choice? The meanest knight may devote 
himself to the service of an empress, but the glory 
of his choice,’ she said proudly, “ must be his 
reward.” 

Yet he hath served and suffered much for you,” 
said the King. 

“T have paid his services with honour and ap- 

lause, and his sufferings with tears,” answered 

dith. “ Had he desired other reward, he would 
have done wisely to have bestowed his affections 
within his own degree.” 

“ You would not then wear the bloody night-gear 
for his sake?” said King Richard. 

* No more,” answered Edith, “ than I would 
have required him to expose his life by an action, 
in which there was more madness than honour.” 

‘© Maidens talk ever thus,” said the King ; “ but 
when the favoured lover presses his suit, she says, 
with a sigh, her stars had decreed otherwise.” 

“Your Grace has now, for the second time, 
threatened me with the influence of my horoscope,” 
Edith replied, with dignity. “Trust me, my liege, 
whatever be the power of the stars, your poor kins- 
woman will never wed either infidel, or obscure 
adventurer.— Permit me, that I listen to the music 
of Blondel, for the tone of your royal admonitions 
is scarce so grateful to the ear.” 

The conclusion of the evening offered nothing 
worthy of notice. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Heard ye the din or battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 
GRAY. 





Ir had been agreed, on account of the heat of the 
climate, that the judicial combat, which was the 
cause of the present assemblage of vacious nations 
at the Diamond of the Desert, should take place 
at one hour after sunrise. The wide lists, which 
had been constructed under the inspection of the 
Knight of the Leopard, enclosed a space of hard 
sand, which was one hundred and twenty yards long 
by forty in width. They extended in length from 
north to south, so as to give both parties the equal 
advantage of the rising sun. Saladin’s royal seat 
was erected on the western side of the enclosure, 
just in the centre, where the combatants were ex- 
pected to meet in mid encounter. Opposed to this 
was a gallery with closed casements, so contrived, 
that the ladies, for whose accommodation it was 
erected, might see the fight without being them- 
selves exposed to view. At either extremity of 
the lists was a barrier, which could be opened ot 
shut at pleasure. Thrones had been also erected, 
but the Archduke, perceiving that his was lower 
than King Richard’s, refused to occupy it; and 
Coeur de Lion, who would have submitted to much 
ere any formality should have interfered with the 
combat, readily agreed that the sponsors, as they 
were called, should remain on horseback during 
the fight. At one extremity of the lists were placed 
the followers of Richard, and opposed to them were 
those who accompanied the defender, Conrade 
Around the throne destined for the Soldan, were 
ranged his splendid Georgian Guards, and the rest 
of the enclosure was occupied by Christian and 
Mahommedan spectators. 

Long before daybreak, the lists were surrounded 
by even a larger number of Saracens than Richard 
had seen on the preceding evening. When the 
first ray of the sun’s glorious orb arose above the 
desert, the sonorous call, “‘ To prayer— to prayer !”’ 
was poured forth by the Soldan himself, and an- 
swered by others, whose rank and zeal entitled 
them to act as muezzins. It was a striking spec- 
tacle to see them all sink to earth, for the purpose 
of repeating their devotions, with their faces turned 
to Mecca. But when they arose from the ground, 
the sun’s rays, now strengthening fast, seemed to 
confirm the Lord of Gilsland’s conjecture of the 
night before. They were flashed back from many 
a spear-head, for the pointless lances of the prece- 
ding day were certainly no longer such. De Vaux 
pointed it out to his master, who answered with 
impatience, that he had perfect confidence in the 
good faith of the Soldan ; but if De Vaux was afrafd 
of his bulky body, he might retire, 

Soon after this the noise of timbrels was heard, 
at the sound of which the whole Saracen cavaliers 
threw themselves from their horses, and prostrated 
themselves, as if for a second morning prayer. 
This was to give an opportunty to the Queen, with 
Edith and her attendants, to pass from the pavilion 
to the gallery intended for them. Fifty guards 
of Saladin’s seraglio escorted them, with naked 
sabres, whose orders were, to cut to pieces whom- 
soever, were he prince or peasant, should venture 
to gaze on the ladies as they passed, or even pre- 
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sume to raise his head until the cessation of the 
music should make all men aware that they were 
lodged in their gallery, not ta be gazed on by the 
carious eye. 

This superstitious observance of Oriental reve- 
rence to the fair sex, called forth from Queen 
Berengaria some criticisms very unfavourable to 
Saladin and his country. But their den, as the 
royal fair called it, being securely closed and 
guarded by their sable attendants, she was under 
the necessity of contenting herself with seeing, and 
laying aside for the present the stil more exqui- 
site pleasure of being seen. 

Meantime the sponsors of both champions went, 
as was their duty, to see that they were duly armed, 
and prepared for combat. The Archduke of Aus- 
tria was in no hurry to perform this part of the 
ceremony, having had rather an unusually severe 
debauch upon wine of Schiraz the preceding even- 
ing. But the Grand Master of the Temple, more 
deeply concerned in the event of the combat, was 
eanly before the tent of Conradeof Montserrat. To 
his great surprise, the attendants refused him ad- 
mittance. 

“Do you not know me, ye knaves 2” said the 
Grand Master, in great anger. 

“We do, most valiant and reverend,’ answered 
Conrade’s squire ; “but even you may not at pre- 
sent enter —the Marquis is about to confess him- 
self.” 

“ Confess himself !’? exclaimed the Templar, in a 
tone where alarm mingled with surprise and scorn 
— “and to whom, I pray thee ?’”’ 

‘“¢ My master bid me be secret,” said the squire ; 
pn which the Grand Master pushed past him, and 
entered the tent almost by force. 

The Marquis of Montserrat was kneeling at the 
feet of the Hermit of Engaddi, and in the act of 
beginning his confession. 

“What means this, Marquis?” said the Grand 


Master ; “up, for shame —or, if you must needs 


confess, am not I here ?’ 

“T have confessed to you too often already,” 
replied Conrade, with a pale cheek and a faltering 
voice, “ For God’s sake, Grand Master, begone, and 
let me unfold my conscience to this holy man.” 

“Tn what is he holier than J am?” said the 
Grand Master.— “ Hermit, prophet, madman — 
say, if thou darest, in what thou excellest me ?”’ 

“‘ Bold and bad man,” replied the Hermit, “know 
that I am like the latticed window, and the divine 
light passes through to avail others, though, alas ! 
it helpeth not me. Thou art like the iron stan- 
chions, which neither receive light themselves, nor 
communicate it to any one.” 

“ Prate not to me, but depart from this tent,” 
sgid the Grand Master ; “the Marquis shall not 
confess this morning, unless it be to me, for I part 
not from his side.’ 

“Is this your pleasure?” said the Hermit to 
Conrade ; “for think not I will obey that proud 
man, if you continue to desire my assistance.” 

“ Alas !’’ said Conrade, irresolutely, “ what would 
you have me say ?— Farewell for a while — we will 
speak anon.” 

“Oh, procrastination !” exclaimed the Hermit, 
“thou art a soul-murderer !— Unhappy man, fare- 
well — not for a while, but until we both shall meet 
——no matter where.— And for thee,” he added, 
turning to the Grand Master, “ TREMBLE !” 
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“ Tremble !” replied the Templar, contemptu- 
ously, “ I cannot if I would.” 

The Hermit heard not his answer, having left 
the tent. 

“Come ! to this gear hastily,” said the Grand 
Master, “since thou wilt needs go through the 
foolery. — Hark thee — [ think I know most of thy | 
frailties by heart, 80 we may omit the detail, whic 
may be somewhat a long one, and begin with the 
absolution. What signifies counting the spots of 
dirt that we are about to wash from our hands %” 

* Knowing what thou art thyself,” said Conrade, 
“it is blasphemous to speak of pardoning another.” 

“That is not according to the canon, Lord Mar- 
quis,” said the Templar, — “thou art more scru- 
pulous than orthodox. The absolution of the wicked 
priest is as effectual as if he were himself a saint, 
—otherwise, God help the poor penitent! What 
wounded man inquires whether the surgeon that 
tents his gashes have clean hands or no !— Come. 
shall we to this toy %’ 

“ No,” said Conrade, “I will rather die uncon- 
fessed than mock the sacrament.” 

“Come, noble Marquis,” said the Templar, 
“rouse up your courage, and speak not thus. In 
an hour’s time thou shalt stand victorious in the 
lists, or confess thee in thy helmet, like a valiant 
knight.” 

“ Alas, Grand Mastcr !” answered Conrade, “all 
augurs ill for this affair. The strange discovery by 
the instinct of a dog— the revival of this Scottis 
knight, who comes into the lists like a spectre —all 
betokens evil.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the Templar, “T have seen thee 
bend thy lance boldly against him in sport, and 
with equal chance of success — think thou art but 
in a tournament, and who bears him better in 
the tilt-yard than thou {— Come, squires and ar- 
mourers, your master must be accoutred for the 
field.” 

The attendants entered accordingly, and began 
to arm the Marquis. 

“ What morning is without ?” said Conrade. 

“ The sun rises dimly,” answered a squire. 

“Thou seest, Grand Master,” said Conrade, 
“ nought smiles on us.” 

“Thou wilt fight the more coolly, my son,” 
answered the Templar ; thank Heaven, that hath 
tempered the sun of Palestine to suit thy occasion.” 

Thus jested the Grand Master; but his jests 
had lost their influence on the harassed mind of 
the Marquis, and, notwithstanding his attempts to 
seem gay, his gloom communicated itself to the 
Templar. 

“ This craven,” he thought, “ will lose the day in 
pure faintness and cowardice of heart, which he 
calls tender conscience. J, whom visions and 
auguries shake not -—— who am firm in my purpose 
as the living rock — I should have fought the com- 
bat myself. —Would to God the Scot may strike 
him dead on the spot—it were next best to his 
winning the victory. But come what will, he must 
have no other confessor than myself — our sins are 
too much in common, and he might confess my 
share with his own.’ ; 

While these thoughts passed through his mind, } 
he continued to assist the Marquis in arming, but it } 
was in silence. 

The hour at length arrived, the trumpets sounded 
the knights rode into the lists ammed at all points 
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and mounted like men who were to do battle for | for the roval King Richard of England, who ac- 
a kingdom’s honour. They wore their vizors up, | cuseth Conrade, quis of Montserrat, of foul 
and riding around the lists three times, shewed | treason and dishonour done to the said King.” 
themselves to the spectators. Both were goodly When the words Kenneth of Scotland announced 
persons, and both had noble countenances. But | the name and character of the champion, hitherto 
there was an air of matly confidence on the brow | scarce generally known, a loud and cheerful ac: 
of the Scot —a radiancy of hope, which amounted | claim burst from the followers of King Richard, 
even to cheerfulness, while, although pride and | and hardly, notwithstanding repeated commands of 
‘effort had recalled much of Conrade’s natural | silence, suffered the reply of the defendant to be 
courage, there lowered still on his brow a cloud | heard. He, of course, avouched his innocence, 
of ominous despondence. Even his steed seemed | and offered his body for battle. The esquires of 
to tread less lightly and blithely to the trumpet- | the combatants now approached, and delivered to 
sound than the noble Arab which was bestrode by | each his shield and lance, assisting to hang the for- 
Sir Kenneth ; and the 6 ker shook his | mer around his neck, that his two hands might 
head while he observed, that while the challenger | remain free, one for the management of the bridle, 
rode around the lists in the course of the sun, that | the other to direct the lance. ; . 
is, from right to left, the defender made the same | The shield of the Scot displayed his old bearing, 
circuit wi ins, that is, from left to right, which | the leopard, but with the addition of a collar and 
is in most countries held ominous. broken chain, in allusion to his late captivity. The 

A temporary altar was erected just beneath the shield of the Marquis bore, in reference to his title, 
gallery occupied by the Queen, and beside it stood | a serrated and rocky mountain. Each shook his 
the Hermit in the dress of his order, as a Carmelite | lance aloft, as if to ascertain the weight and tough- 
friar. Other churchmen were also present. ‘T'o | ness of the unwieldy weapon, and then laid it in 
this altar the challenger and defender were suc- | the rest. The sponsors, heralds, and squires, now 
cessively brought forward, conducted by their re- | retired to the barriers, and the combatants sat op- 
spective sponsors. Dismounting before it, each | posite to each other, face to face, with couched 
knight avouched the justice of his cause by a solemn | lance and closed vizor, the human form so com- 
oath on the Evangelists, and prayed that his success | pletely enclosed, that they looked more like statues 
might be according to the truth or falsehood of | of molten iron, than beings of flesh and blood 
what he then swore. They also made oath, that} The silence of suspense was now general — men 
they came to do battle in knightly guise, and with | breathed thicker, and their very souls seemed seated 
the usual weapons, disclaiming the use of spells,| in their eyes, while not a sound was to be heard 
charms, or magical devices, to incline victory to | save the snorting and pawing of the good steeds, 
their side. The challenger pronounced his vow | who, sensible of what was about to happen, were 
with a firm and manly voice, and a bold and cheer- | impatient to dash into career. They stood thus for 
ful countenance. When the ceremony was finished, , perhaps three minutes, when, at a signal given by 
the Scottish Knight looked at the gallery, and bent | the Soldan, an hundred instruments rent the air 
his head to the earth, as if in honour of those invisi- | with their brazen clamours, and each champion 
ble beauties which were enclosed within ; then, striking his horse with the spurs, and slacking 
loaded with armour as he was, sprung to the saddle | the rein, the horses started into full gallop, and 
without the use of the stirrup, and made his courser | the knights met in mid space with a shock like a 
carry him in a succession of caracoles to his station | thunderbolt. The victory was not in doubt —no, 
at the eastern extremity of the lists. Conrade alsu , not one moment. Conrade, indeed, shewed him- 
presented himself before the altar with boldness | self a practised warrior; for he struck his anta- 
enough; but his voice, as he took the oath, sounded | gonist knightly in the midst of his shield, bearing 
hollow, as if drowned in his helmet. The lips with | his lance so straight and true, that it shivered into 
which he appealed to Heaven to adjudge victory | splinters from the steel spear-head up to the very 
to the just quarrel, grew white as they uttered the gauntlet. The horse of Sir Kenneth recoiled two 
ampious mockery. As he turned to remount his | or three yards and fell on his haunches, but the 
horse, the Grand Master approached him closer, as | rider easily raised him with hand and rein. But 
if to rectify something about the sitting of his gor- | for Conrade, there was no recovery. Sar Kenneth’s 
get, and whispered, — “ Coward and fool !— recall | lance had pierced through the shield, through a 
thy senses, and do me this battle bravely, else, by | plated corslet of Milan steel, through a secret, or 
Heaven, shouldst thou escape him, thou escapest | coat of linked mail, worn beneath the corslet, had 
not me /”? wounded him deep in the bosom, and borne him 

The savage tone in which this was whispered, | from his saddle, leaving the truncheon of the lance 
perhaps completed the confusion of the Marquis’s | fixed in his wound. The sponsors, heralds, and Sa- 
nerves, for he stumbled as he made to horse ; and | ladin himself, descending from his throne, crowded 
though he recovered his feet, sprung to the saddle | around the wounded man; while Sir Kenneth, who 
with his usual agility, and displayed his address | had drawn his sword ere yet he discovered his an- 
jn horsemanship as he assumed his position op- | tagonist was totally helpless, now commanded him 
posite to the challenger’s, yet the accident did not | to avow his guilt. The helmet was hastily unclosed, 
escape those who were on the watch for omens, | and the wounded man, gazing wildly on the skies, 
which might predict the fate of the day. replied, — “ What would you more {— God 

The priests, after a solemn prayer, that God | decided justly —I am guilty — but there are worse 
would shew the rightful quarrel, departed from | traitors in the camp than I.—JIn pity to my soul 
the lists. The trumpets of the challenger then | let me have a confessor !” 
rung a flourish, and a herald-at-arms proclaimed | He revived as he uttered these words. 
at the eastern end of the lists,— “Here standsa | “The talisman—the powerful remedy, royal.bro- 
good knight, Sir Kenneth of Seotiard, champion | ther,” said King Richard to Saladin. 
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* The traitor, ” answered the Soldan, “is more fit 
to be dragged from the lists to the gallows by the 
heels, than to profit by its virtues ;.and some such 
sate is in his look,” he added, after gazing fixedly 
upon the wounded man ; “ for though his wound 
my be cured, yet Azrael’s seal is on the wreteh’s 

row. 

“ Nevertheless,” said Richard, “I pray you do 
for him what you may, that he may at least have 
time for confession — Slay not soul and body! To 
him one half hour of time may be worth more, by 
ten thousand fold, than the life of the oldest pa- 
triarch.” 

“‘ My royal brother’s wish shall be obeyed,”’ said 
mee — “Slaves, bear this wounded man to our 

n 

“ Do not so,” said the Templar, who had hitherto 
stood gloomily looking on in silence. —“ The royal 
Duke of Austria and myself will not permit this 
unhappy Christian Prince to be delivered over to 
the Saracens, that they may try their spells upon 
him. We are his sponsors, and demand that he be 
assigned to our care.” 

“ That is, you refuse the certain means offered to 
recover him?” said Richard. 

“‘ Not so,” said the Grand Master, recollecting 
himself.—“ 1f the Soldan useth lawful medicines, 
he may attend the patient in my tent.” 

* Do so, I pray thee, good brother,” said Richard 
to Saladin, “‘ though the permission be ungraciously 
yielded. — But now to a more glorious work. — 
Sound, trumpets — shout England— in honour of 
England’s champion !” 

rum, clarion, trumpet, and cymbal, rung forth 
at once, and the deep and regular shout, which for 
ages has been the English acclamation, sounded 
amidst the shrill and irregular yells of the Arabs, 
like the diapason of the organ amid the howling of 
astorm. There was silence at length. 

“ Brave Knight of the Leopard,” resumed Coour 
de Lion, “ thou hast shewn that the Ethiopian may 
change his skin, and the leopard his spots, though 
clerks quote Scripture for the impossibility. Yet 
I have more to say to you when I have conducted 
you to the presence of the ladies, the best judges, 
and best rewarders, of deeds of chivalry.” 

The Knight of the Leopard bowed assent. 

“ And thou, princely Saladin, wilt also attend 
them. I promise thee our Queen will not think her- 
self welcome, if she lacks the opportunity to thank 
her royal Ifpst for her most princely reception.” 

_ Saladin bent his head gracefully, but declined the 
invitation. 

“YT must attend the wounded man,” he said. 
“The leech leaves not his patient more than the 
champion the lists, even if he be summoned to a 
Ysower like those of Paradise. And farther, royal 
Richard, know that the blood of the East flows not 
so temperately in the presence of beauty, as that of 
your land. What saith the Book itself 1 Her eye 
is as the edge of the sword of the Prophet, who shall 
look upon it He that would not be burnt avoideth 
to tread on hot embers — wise men spread not the 
flax before a bickering torch — He, saith the sage, 
who hath forfeited a treasure, doth not wisely to 
furn back oe eee to gage at it.” 

. » it may be believed, yespected the mo- 
faves of delicacy which flowed from manners £0 
oo his own, .and urged his request no 


‘ At noon,” said the Soldan, as he departed, “7 
trust ye will all aceept a cellation under the biack 
camel-skin tent of a chief of Curdistan.” 

The same invitation was circulated among the 
Christians, comprehending all those of sufficient 
importance to be admitted to sit at a feast made for 


ces. 

“ Hark !” said Riehard, “ the timbrels announse 
that our Queen and her attendants are leaving their 
gallery — and see, the turbans sink on the ground, 
as if struck down by a destroying angel. All He 
prostrate, as if the glance of an Arab’s eye could 
sully the lustre of a lady’s cheek ! Come, we will 
to the pavilion, and lead our conqueror thither in 
triumph.— How 1 pity that noble Soldan, who 
knows but of love as it is known to those of infe- 
rior nature !” 

Blondel tuned his harp to its boldest measure, to 
welcome the introduction of the victor into the 
pavilion of Queen Berengaria. He entered, sup- 
ported on either side by his sponsors, Richard and 
Thomas Longsword, and kuclt gracefully down 
before the Queen, though more thau half the ho- 
mage was silently rendered io Edith, who sat on 
her right hand. 

“Unarm him, my mistresses,” said the King, 
whose delight was in the execution of such chival- 
rous usages— “ Let Beauty honour Chivalry! Undo 
his spurs, Berengaria ; Queen though thou be, thou 
owest him what marks of favour thou canst give-— 
Unlace his helmet, Edith — by this hand, thou shalt, 
wert thou the proudest Plantagenet of the line, and 
he the poorest knight on earth !’ 

Both ladies obeyed the royal commands, — Be- 
rengaria with bustling assiduity, as anxious to gra- 
tify her husband’s humour, and Edith blushing and 
growing pale alternately, as slowly and awkwardly 
she undid, with Longsword’s assistance, the fasten- 
ings, which secured the helmet to the gorget. 

“ And what expect you from beneath this iron 
shell ?” said Richard, as the removal of the casque 
gave to view the noble countenanee of Sir Kenneth, 
his face glowing with recent exertion, and not less 
so with present emotion. “ What think ye of him, 
gallants and beauties ?” said Richard. “ Doth he 
resemble an Ethiopian slave, or doth he present 
the face of an obscure and nameless adventurer ? 
No, by my good sword !— Here terminate his va- 
rious disguises. He hath knelt down before you, 
unknown save by his worth— he arises, equally 
distinguished by birth and by fortune. The adven- 
turous knight, Kenneth, arises David, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, Prince Royal of Scotland |” 

here was a general exclamation of surprise, and 
Edith dropped from her hand the helmet, which she 
had just received. 

“ Yes, my masters,” said the King, “it is even 
so. Ye know how Scotland deceived us when she 
proposed to send this valiant Earl, with a bold 
company of her best and noblest, to aid our arma 
in this conquest of Palestine, but failed to comply 
with her engagements. This noble youth, 
whom the Scottish Crusaders were to have baer 
arrayed, thought foul scorn that his arm should he 
withheld from the holy warfare, and jeined ys.at 
Sicily with a small train of devoted and faithful 
attendants, which was augmented by many of -bia 
countrymen to whom the rank of their leader uwas 
unknown, The confidants-of the Royal Prinee had 
all, saving one old follower, fallen by death, when 
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his secret, but too well kept, had nearly occasioned 
moy cutting off,in a Scottish adventurer, one of the 
noblest hopes of Europe.— Why did you not men- 
tion your rank, noble Huntingdon, when a ae 
by my hasty and passionate sentence !— Was it 
that you thought Richard capable of abusing the 
advantage I possessed over the heir of a King 
whom I have so often found hostile ?” 

“T did you not that injustice, royal Richard,” 
atswered the Earl of Huntingdon ; “ but my pride 
brooked not that I should avow myself Prince of 
Scotland in order to save my life, endangered for 
default of loyalty. And, moreover, I had made my 
vow to preserve my rank unknown till the Crusade 
should be accomplished ; nor did I mention it save 
és articulo mortis, and under the seal of confession, 
to yonder reverend hermit.” 

“It was the knowledge of that secret, then, 
which made the good man so urgent with me to 
recall my severe sentence ?”’ said Richard. “ Well 
did he say, that, had this good knight fallen by my 
mandate, I should have wished the deed undone 
though it had cost me a limb—A limb! —TI should 
have wished it undone had it cost me my life— 
since the world would have said that Richard had 
abused the condition in which the heir of Scotland 
had placed himself, by his confidence in his gene- 
rosity.”’ 

“Yet, may we know of your Grace by what 
strange and happy chance this riddle was at length 
read ?” said the Queen Berengaria. 

“ Letters were brought to us from England,” said 
the King, “ in which we learnt, among other unplea- 
sant news, that the King of Scotland had seized 
upon three of our nobles, when on a pilgrimage to 
Saint Ninian, and alleged as a cause, that his heir, 
being supposed to be fighting in the ranks of the 
Teutonic Knights, against the heathen of Borussia, 
was, in fact, in our camp, and in our power ; and, 
therefore, William proposed to hold these nobles as 
hostages for his safety. This gave me the first 
light on the real rank of the Knight of the Leopard, 
and my suspicions were confirmed by De Vaux, 
who, on his return from Askalon, brought back with 
him the Earl of Huntingdon’s sole attendant, a 
thick-sculled slave, who had gone thirty miles to 
unfold to De Vaux a secret he should have told to 
me. 

* Old Strauchan must be excused,” said the Lord 
of Gilsland. “ He knew from experience that my 
heart is somewhat softer than if I wrote myself 
Plantagenet.” 

“ Thy heart soft ? thou commodity of old iron— 
and Cumberland flint, that thou art !’? exclaimed 
the King. — “It is we Plantagenets who boast soft 
and feeling hearts, Edith,” turning to his cousin, 


 witk an expression which called the blood into her 


cheek — “Give me thy hand, my fair cousin, and, 
Prince of Scotland, thine.” 

“ Forbear, my lord,” said Edith, hanging back, 
and endeavouring to hide her confusion, under an 
attempt to rally her royal kinsman’s credulity. 
“Remember you not that my hand was to be the 
signal of converting to the Christian faith the Sara- 
een and Arab, Saladin and all his turbaned host ?” 

“Ay but the wind of prophecy hath chopped 
about, and sits now in another corner,’ replied 
=o 

not, lest your bonds be made strong,” 
eaid the Hermit, stepping forward. “The hea vetily 
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host write nothing but truth in their brilliant re- 
cords — it is man’s eyes which are too weak to read 
their characters aright. Know, that when Saladin 
and Kenneth of Scotland slept in my grotto, I read 
in the stars, that there rested under my roof a 
prince, the natural foe of Richard, with whom the 
fate of Edith Plantagenet was to be united. Could 
I doubt that this must be the Soldan, whose rank 
was well known to me, as he often visited my cell 
to converse on the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies ? — Again, the lights of the firmament pro- 
claimed that this Prince, the husband of Edith Plan- 
tagenet, should be a Christian ; and I— weak and 
wild interpreter !— argued thence the conversion 
of the noble Saladin, whose good qualities seemed 
often to incline him towards the better faith. The 
sense of my weakness hath humbled me to the dust, 
but in the dust I have found comfort! Ihave not 
read aright the fate of others — who can assure me 
but that I may have miscalculated mine own? God 
will not have us break into his council-house or spy 
out his hidden mysteries. We must wait his time 
with watching and prayer — with fear and with 
hope. I came hither the stern seer —the proud 
prophet — skilled, as I thought, to instruct princes, 
and gifted even with supernatural powers, but bur- 
dened with a weight which I deemed no shoulders 
but mine could have borne. But my bands have 
been broken? I go hence humble in mine igno: 
rance, penitent — and not hopeless.” 

With these words he withdrew from the assem- 
bly ; and it is recorded, that, from that period, his 
frenzy fits seldom occurred, and his penances were 
of a milder character, and accompanied with better 
hopes of the future. So much is there of self-opi- 
nion, even in insanity, that the conviction of his 
having entertained and expressed an unfounded 
prediction with so much vehemence, seemed to 
operate like loss of blood on the human frame, to 
modify and lower the fever of the brain. 

It is needless to follow into farther particulars the 
conferences at the royal tent, or to inquire whether 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, was as mute in the 
presence of Edith Plantagenet, as when he was 
bound to act under the character of an obscure and 
nameless adventurer. It may be well believed that 
he there expressed, with suitable earnestness, the 
passion to which he had so often before found it 
difficult to give words. 

The hour of noon now approached, and Saladin 
waited to receive the Princes of Chrigtendom in a 
tent, which, but for its large size, differed little 
from that of the ordinary shelter of the common 
Curdman, or Arab; yet, beneath its ample and 
sable covering, was prepared a banquet after the 
most gorgeous fashion of the East, extended upon 
carpets of the richest stuffs, with cushions laid fer 
the guests. But we cannot stop to describe the 
cloth of gold and silver —the superb embroidery 
in Arabesque—-the shawls of Caschmere — and 
the muslins of India, which were here unfolded in 
all their splendour; far less to tell the different 
sweetmeats, ragouts edged with rice coloured in 
various manners, with all the other niceties of 
Eastern cookery. Lambs roasted whole, and game 
and poultry dressed in pilaus, were piled in vessels 
of gold, and silver, and porcelain, and intermixed 
with large mazers of sherbet, cooled in snow and 
ice from the caverns of Mount Lebanon, A mag- 
nificent pile of cushions at the head of the banquet, 
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seemed prepared for the master of the feast, and 
such dignitaries as he might call to share that place 
of distinction, while from the roof of the tent in all 
quarters, but over this seat of eminence in particu- 
Jar, waved many a banner and pennon, the trophies 
of battles won, and kingdoms overthrown. But 
amengest and above them all, a long lance displayed 
a shroud, the banner of Death, with this impressive 
inscription—* Satapin, Kina or K1nas—SaLaDIn, 
Victor oF Victors—SaLapDIN MUST DIE.” Amid 
these preparations, the slaves who had arranged 
the refreshments stood with drooped heads and 
folded arms, mute and motionless as monumental 
statuary, or as automata, which waited the touch of 
the artist to put them in motion. 

Expecting the approach of his princely guests, 
the Soldan, imbued, as most were, with the super- 
stitions of his time, paused over a horoscope and 
corresponding scroll, which had been sent to him 
by the Hermit of Engaddi when he departed from 
the camp. 

“Strange and mysterious science,” he muttered 
to himself, “ which, pretending to draw the curtain 
of futurity, misleads those whom it seems to guide, 
and darkens the scene which it pretends to illumi- 
nate! Who would not have said that I was that 
enemy most dangerous to Richard, whose enmity 
was to be ended by marriage with his kinswoman ? 
Yet it now appears that a union betwixt this gal- 
lant Earl] and the lady will bring about friendship 
betwixt Richard and Scotland, an enemy more 
dangerous than I, as a wild-cat in a chamber is 
more to be dreaded than a lion in a distant desert. 
— But then,” he continued to mutter to himself, 
“the combination intimates, that this husband was 
to be Christian. — Christian ?” he repeated, after a 
pause, — “ That gave the insane fanatic star-gazer 
hopes that I might renounce my faith! but me, 
the faithful follower of our Prophet — me it should 
have undeceived. Lie there, mysterious scroll,” he 
added, thrusting it under the pile of cushions ; 
“strange are thy bodements and fatal, since, even 
when true in themselves, they werk upon those who 
attempt to decipher their meaning, all the effects of 
falsehood.— How now, what means this intrusion ? 

He spoke to the dwarf Nectabanus, who rushed 
into the tent fearfully agitated, with each strange 
and iver pga vee feature wrenched by horror 
into still more extravagant ugliness, — his mouth 
open, his eyes staring, his hands, with their shrivel- 
led and deformed fingers, widely expanded. 

“What now,” said the Soldan, sternly. 

“ Accipe hoc!” groaned out the dwarf. 

“ Ha! say’st thou ?” answered Saladin. 

“* Accipe hoo!” replied the panic-struck creature, 
unconscious, perhaps, that he repeated the same 
words as before. 

‘Hence, I am in no vein for foolery,” said the 
Emperor. 

“Nor am I farther fool,” said the dwarf “than 
to make my folly help out my wits to earn my 
bread, poor helpless wretch !— Hear, hear me, 
great Soldan !” 

“ Nay, if thou hast actual 
said Saladin, “ fool or wise, 
ear of a King. — Retire hither with me ;” and he 
led him into the inner tent, 

Whatever their conference related to, it was soon 
broken off by the fanfare of the trumpets, announcing 
the arrival of the various Christian princes, whom 
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thou art entitled to the 
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Saladin welcomed to his tent with a royal co 

well becoming their rank and his own ; but chiefly 
he saluted the young Earl of Huntingdon, and 
nerously congratulated him upon prospects, which 
seemed to have interfered with and overclouded 
those which he had himself entertained. 

“ But think not,” said the Soldan, “thou noble 
youth, that the Prince of Scotland is more welcome 
to Saladin, than was Kenneth to the solitary Ilderim 
when they met in the desert, or the distressed 
Ethiop to the Hakim Adonbeck. A brave and 
generous disposition like thine hath a value inde- 
pendent of condition and birth, as the cool draught 
which I here proffer thee, is as delicious from an 
earthen vessel as from a goblet of gold. 

The Earl of Huntingdon made a suitable reply, 
gratefully acknowledging the various important 
services he had received from the generous Soldan; 
but when he had pledged Saladin in the bowl of 
sherbet, which the Soldan had proffered to him, he 
could not help remarking with a smile, “ The brave 
cavalier, Ilderim, knew not of the formation of ice, 
but the munificent Soldan cools his sherbet with 
snow.” 

“ Wouldst thou have an Arab or a Curdman as 
wise as a Hakim?” said the Soldan. “ He who 
does on a disguise must make the sentiments of his 
heart and the learning of his head accord with the 
dress which he assumes. I desired to see how a 
brave and single-hearted cavalier of Frangistan 
would conduct himself in debate with such a chief 
as I then seemed ; and I questioned the truth of a 
well-known fact, to know by what arguments thou 
wouldst support thy assertion.” 

While they were speaking, the Archduke of Aus- 
tria, who stood a little apart, was struck with the 
mention of iced sherbet, and took with pleasure and 
some bluntness the deep goblet, as the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon was about to replace it. 

“ Most delicious!” he exclaimed, after a deep 
draught, which the heat of the weather, and the 
feverishness following the debauch of the preceding 
day, had rendered doubly acceptable. He sighed 
as he handed the cup to the Grand Master of the 
Templars. Saladin made a sign to the dwarf, who 
advanced and pronounced, with a harsh voice, the 
words, Accipe hoc! The Templar started, like a 
steed who sees a lion under a bush, beside the path- 
way ; yet instantly recovered, and to hide, perhaps 
his confusion, raised the goblet to his lips— but 
those lips never touched that goblet’s rim. The 
sabre of Saladin left its sheath as lightning leaves 
the cloud. It was waved in the air, — and the head 
of the Grand Master rolled to the extremity of the 
tent, while the trunk remained for a second stand- 
ing, with the goblet still clenched in its grasp, then 
fell, the liquor mingling with the blood that spurted 
from its veins. 

There was a general exclamation of treason, 
and Austria, nearest to whom Saladin stood with 
the bloody sabre in his hand, started back as if 
apprehensive that his turn was to come next. 
Richard and others laid hand on their swords, 

“ Fear nothing, noble Austria,” said ag 
composedly as if nothing had happened, “nor you, 
royal England, be wroth at what you have seen. 
Not for his manifold treasons;— not for the at- 
tempt which, as may be vouched by his own squire, 
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1 See Note E Death of the Grand Master of the Templars. 
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be instigated against King Richard’s life ;—not that 
he pursued the Prince of Scotland and myself in 
the desert, reducing us to save our lives by the speed 
of our horses ;—not that he had stirred up the 
Maronites to attack us upon this very occasion, had 
U not brought up unexpectedly so many Arabs as 
rendered the scheme abortive ;— not for any or all 
of these crimes does he now lie there, although each 
were deserving such a doom ;— but because, scarce 
half an hour ere he polluted our presence, as the 
simoom empoisons the atmosphere, he poniarded 
hie comrade and accomplice, Conrade of Montser- 
rat, lest he should confess the infamous plots in 
which they had both been engaged.” 

* How ! Conrade murdered }—And by the Grand 
Master, his sponsor and most intimate friend !” ex- 
claimed Richard. “ Noble Soldan, I would not doubt 
thee — yet this must be proved — otherwise eo 

“ There stands the evidence,” said Saladin, point- 
ing to the terrified dwarf. “ Allah, who sends the 
fire-fly to illuminate the night-season, can discover 
secret crimes by the most contemptible means,” 

The Soldan proceeded to tell the dwarf’s story, 
which amounted to this. — In his foolish curiosity, 
or, as he partly confessed, with some thoughts of 





pilfering, Nectabanus had strayed into the tent of 


Conrade, which had been deserted by his atten- 
dants, some of whom had left the encampment to 
carry the news of his defeat to his brother, and 
others were availing themselves of the means which 
Saladin had supplied for revelling. The wounded 
man slept under the influence of Saladin’s wonder- 
ful talisman, so that the dwarf had opportunity to 
pry about at pleasure, until he was frightened into 
concealment by the sound of a heavy step. He 
skulked behind a curtain, yet could see the motions, 
and hear the. words of the Grand Master, who en- 
tered, and carefully secured the covering of the 
pavilion behind him. His victim started from sleep, 
and it would appear that he instantly suspected the 
purpose of his old associate, for it was in a tone of 
rl that he demanded wherefore he disturbed 
im ? 

* T come to confess and absolve thee,” answered 
the Grand Master. 

Of their farther speech the terrified dwarf re- 
membered little, save that Conrade implored the 
Grand Master not to break a wounded reed, and 
that the Templar struck him to the heart witha 
Turkish dagger, with the words Accipe hoo—words 
which long afterwards haunted the terrified imagi- 
nation of the concealed witness. 

“TI verified the tale,” said Saladin, “ by causing 
the bedy to be examined ; and I made this unhappy 
being, whom Allah hath made the discoverer of the 
crime, repeat in your own presence words which 
the murderer spoke ; and you yourselves saw the 
effect which they produced upon his comscience !” 

The Soldan paused, and the King of England 
broke silence :-— 

“Tf this be true, as I doubt not, we have wit- 
nessed a great act of justice, though it bore a 
different Bat wherefore in this presence ! 
wherefore with thine own band ?” 

“T had designed otherwise,” said Saladin ; “ but 
had I not hastened his doom, it had been altogether 
averted, since, if I had permitted him to taste of 
my cup, as he was abont to do, bow could I, with- 
on incurring the brand of inhospitality, have done 
him to death ashe deserved 1 Had he murdered 


my father, and afterwards partaken of my food and 
my bowl, not a hair of his head could have been 
injured by me. But enough of him—let his car- 
cass and his memory be removed from amongst us.” 

The body was carried away, and the marks of 
the slaughter obliterated or concealed with such 
ready dexterity, as shewed that the case was not 
altogether so uncommon as to pareve the assistants 
and officers of Saladin’s household. 

But the Christian princes felt that the scene 
which they had beheld weighed heavily on their 
spirits, and although, at the courteous invitation of 
the Soldan, they assumed their seats at the banquet, 
yet it was with the silence of doubt and amazement, 
The spirits of Richard alone surmounted all cause 
for suspicion or embarrassment, Yet he, too, 
seemed to ruminate on some proposition, as if he 
were desirous of making it in the most insinuating 
and acceptable manner which was possible. At 
length he drank off a Jarge bow! of wine, and, ad- 
dressing the Soldan, desired to know whether it waa 
not true that he had honoured the Earl of Hunting- 
don with a personal encounter. 

Saladin answered with a smile, that he had proved 
his horse and his weapons with the heir of Scotland, 
as Cavaliers are wont to do with each other when 
they meet in the desert —and modestly added, that 
though the combat was not entirely decisive, he had 
not, on his part, much reason to pride himself on 
the event. The Scot, on the other hand, disclaimed 
the attributed superiority, and wished to assign it 
to the Soldan. 

“ Enough of honour thou hast had in the encoun- 
ter,’”’ said Richard, “and I envy thee more for that, 
than for the smiles of Edith Plantagenet, though 
one of them might reward a bloody day’s work. — 
But what say you, noble princes ; is it fitting that 
such a royal ring of chivalry should break up with- 
out something being done for future times to speak 
of? What is the overthrow and death of a traitor, 
to such a fair garland of honour as is here assem- 
bled, and which ought not to part without witnessing 
something more worthy of their regard? How 
say you, princely Soldan — What if we two should 
now, and before this fair company, decide the long- 
contended question for this land of Palestine, and 
end at once these tedious wars? Yonder are the 
lists ready, nor can Paynimrie ever hope a better 
champion than thou. J, unless worthier offers, will 
lay down my gauntlet in behalf of Christendom, 
and, in all love and honour, we will do mertal battle 
for the possession of Jerusalem.” 

There was a deep pause for the Soldan’s answer, 
His cheek and brow coloured highly, and it was the 
opinion of many present, that he hesitated whether 
he should aeeept the challenge. At length he said, 
“Fighting for the Holy City against those whom 
we regard as idolaters, and worshippers of stocks 
and stones, and graven images, I might confide that 
Allah would strengthen my arm; or if I fell beneath 
the sword of the Melech Ric, I could not to 
Paradise by a more glorious death. But has 
already given Jerusalem to the true believers, and 
it were a tempting the God of the Prophet to peril, 
upon my own personal strength and skill, that whieh 
I hold securely by the superiority of my forces,” 

“If not for Jerusalem, then,” said Richard, in 
the tone of one who would entreat a favour of an 
intimate friend, “ yet, for the love of honour, let 
us ran atleast three courses with grinded lances ” 
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“Even this,” said Saladin, half smiling at Coeur 
de Lion’s affectionate earnestness for the combat, 
“even this may I not lawfully do. The master 
pid the shepherd over the flock, not for the shep- 

erd’s own sake, but for the sake of the sheep. 
Had I a son to hold the sceptre when I fell, I 
might have had the liberty, as I have the will to 
brave this bold encounter ; but your own Scripture 
sayeth, that when the herdsmen is smitten, the sheep 
are scattered.” 

“ Thou hast had all the fortune,” said Richard, 
edi he the Earl of Huntingdon withasigh. “I 
would have given the best year in my life for that 
one half hour beside the Diamond of the Desert !” 

The chivalrous extravagance of Richard awa- 
kened the spirits of the assembly, and when at length 
they arose to depart, Saladin advanced and took 
Cosur de Lion by the hand. 

“ Noble King of England,” he said, “ we now part, 
never to meet again. That your league is dissolved, 
no more to be reunited, and that your native forces 
are far too few to enable you to prosecute your 
enterprise, is as well known to me as to yourself. 
I may not yield you up that Jerusalem which you 
so much desire to hold. It is to us, as to you, a 
Holy City. But whatever other terms Richard 
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demands of Saladin, shall be as willingly yielded as 
yonder fountain yields its waters. Ay, and the same 
should be as frankly afforded by Saladin, if Richard 
stood in the desert with but two archers in his 
train |” 


The next day saw Richard’s return to his own 
camp, and in a short space afterwards, the yo 
Earl of Huntingdon was espoused by Edith Plan- 
tagenet. The Soldan sent, as a nuptial present on 
this occasion, the celebrated Tarisman; but though 
many cures were wrought by means of it in Euro 
none equalled in success and celebrity those which 
the Soldan achieved. It is still in existence, having 
been bequeathed by the Earl of Huntingdon to a 
brave knight of Scotland, Sir Simon of the Lee, in 
whose ancient and highly honoured family it is still 
preserved ; and although charmed stones have been 
dismissed from the modern Pharmacopepia, its vir- 
tues are still applied to for stopping blood, and in 
cases of canine madness. 

Our story closes here, as the terms on which 
Richard relinquished his conquests are to be found 


in every history of the period. 


END OF THE TALISMAN, 


NOTES 


TO 


The Talisman, 


Nore A.—AHRIMAN, 


The worthy and learned cle 
hynin has been translated, desires, that, for fear of misconcep- 
| tion, we should warn the reader to recollect, that it is composed 
by a heathen, to whom the real causes of moral and physical 
evil are unknown, and who views their predominance in the 
eystem of the universe, as all must view that appalling fict, 
who have not the benefit of the Christian Revelation. On our 
own part, we beg to add, that we understand the style of the 
translator is more Serene than can be approved by those 
whio are acquainted with the singularly curious orignal. The 
translator seems to have despaired? of rendering into English 
verse the flights of Oriental poetry; and, possibly, like many 
learned and ingenious men, finding it impossible to discover the 
.onse of the original, he may have tacitly substituted his own. 


n, by whom this species of 


Note B.—Srr THomas MuLTON OF Giro! Ano, 


Te was a historical hero, faltlfully attached, as is here ex- 
pressed, to King Richard, and is noticed with distinction in the 
romance mentioned in the Introduction. At the beginning of 
the romance, mention is made of a tournament, in which the 
king returns three times with a fresh suit of armour, which 
acted as a disguise; and at each appearance, some knight of 
great prowess hada sharp encounter with him. When Richard 
returned the second tire, the following is Mr Ellis’s account 
of his proceedings :—** He now mounted a bay horse, assumed 
@ suit of armour painted red, and a helmet, the crest of which 
was a red hound, with a long tail which reached to the earth; 
an emblem intended to convey his indignation against the 
heathen hounds who defiled the IToly Land, and his determi- 
nation to attempt their destruction. Having sufficiently sig- 
nalized himself in his new disguise, he rode into the ranhs 
for the putea of selecting a more formidable adversary ; and, 
delivering his spear to his squire, took his mace, and assaulted 
Sir Thoinas de Multon, a knight whose prowess was deservedly 
held in the highest estimation. Sir Thomas, apparently not at 
all digordered by a blow which would have felled a common 
adversary, calmly advised him to go and amuse himself else- 
where; but Richard, having aimed at him a second and more 
violent stroke, hy which his helmet was nearly crushed, he re- 
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Note C.—ASSIZE OF JERUSALEM. 


The Assisses de Jerusalem were the digest of feudal law, cem 
osed by Godfrey of Boulogne, for the government of the Latis 
inedoin of Palestine, when reconquered from the Saracens. 
“It was composed with advice of the patriarch and barons, the 
clergy and laity, and is,’ says the historian Gibbon, ‘a pre- 
cious monument of feudatory jurisprudence, founded upon 
those principles of freedom which were essential to the system.” 


Nore D.—Fam AND FALsE. 


Such were the terms jn which the English used to speak ctf 
their poor northern neighbours, forgetting that their own en- 
croaclunents upon the independence of Scotland obliged the 
weaker nation to defend themselves by policy as well as force. 
The disgrace must be divided between Edward I. and IL., wha 
enforced their domination over a free country, and the Scots, 
who were compelled to take compulsory oaths, without any 
purpose of keeping them. 


Nore I.—Drcain oF THE GraND MastTCR OF THE 
TEMPLARS. 


The manner of the death of the supposed Grand Master of tha 
Templars, was taken from the real tragedy enacted by Saladin, 
upon the person ef Arnold or Reginald de Chatillon, This 
person, a soldier of fortune, had seized a castle on the verge of 
the desert, from whence he made plundering excursions, and 
msulted and abused the pilgrims who were on their journey to 


' Mecca. It was chiefly on his account that Saladin declared war 


ngainst Guy de Lusignan, the last Latin King of the Holy Land. 
‘S‘he Christian monarch was defeated by Saladin with the losa 
of thirty thousand men, and having been made prisoner, with 
Chatillon and others, was conducted before the Soldan. The 
victor presented to his exhausted captive a cup»of sherbet, 
cooled in snow. lLusignan having drank, wasabout to hand the 
cup to Chatillon when the Sultan interfered. ‘* Your person,’ 
he said, ‘* my a risoner, is sacred, but the cup of Saladin 
must rot be profaned by a blasphemous robber and ruffian.” 


turned it with such vigour that the king lost his stirrups, and So saying, he slew the captive knight by a blow of his scimitar 


tecovering himself with some difficulty, rode off with all speed 
{nto the forest."’ — Exuts’s Specimens, pp. 193, 194. 


— See Gippon’s History. 


Chronicles of the Canongate. 


Sic itur ad astra. 


Hv Croftangry mtroducces another Tale. 


Together both on the high lawns appear’d. 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn 
They drove afield. 

Elegy on Lycidas. 


I HAVE sometimes wondered why all the favourite 
occupations and pastimes of mankind go to the 
disturbance of that happy state of tranquillity, that 
Otium, as Horace terms it, which he says is the 
object of all men’s prayers, whether preferred from 
sea or land; and that the undisturbed repose, of 
which we are so tenacious, when duty or necessity 
compels us to abandon it, is precisely what we 
long to exchange for a state of excitation, as soon 
as we may prolong it at our own pleasure. Briefly, 
you have only to say to a man, “ remain at rest,” 
and you instantly inspire the love of labour. The 
sportsman toils like his gamekeeper, the master of 
the pack takes as severe exercise as his whipper- 
in, the statesman or politician drudges more than 


find this writing our Chronicles is rather more 
tiresome than I expected, for here comes this little 
fellow to ask for manuscript — that is, for something 
to print — and J have got none to give him.” 

“Your honour can be at nae loss; I have seen 
you write fast and fast enough; and for subjects, 
you have the whole Highlands to write about, and I 
am sure you know a hundred tales better than that 
about Hamish MacTavish, for it was but about a 
young cateran and ap auld carline, when all’s 
done ; and if they had burned the rudas queen for 
a witch, I am thinking, may be, they would not have 
tyned their coals— and her to gar her neer-do-weel 
son shoot a gentleman Cameron! I am third 
cousin to the Camerons myseil — my blood warms 
to them — And if you want to write about deserters, 
I am sure there were deserters enough on the top 
of Arthur’s Seat, when the MacRaas broke out, 
and on that woful day beside Leith Pier— 
Ohonari !”” — 

Here Janct began to weep, and to wipe her 


the professional lawyer; and to come to my own ' eyes with her apron. For my part, the idea I 
case, the volunteer author subjects himself to the wanted was supplied, but I hesitated to make use 
risk of painful criticism, and the assured certainty ' of it. Topics, like times, are apt to become com- 
of mental and manual labour, just as completely as "mon by frequent use. It is only an ass like Justice 
his needy brother, whose necessities compel him to | Shallow, who would pitch upon the over-scutched 
assume the pen. tunes, which the carmen whistled, and try to pass 

These reflections have been suggested by an them off as his fancies and his Aplaek ge Now, 
annunciatién on the part of Janet, “ that the little _the Highlands, though formerly a rich mine for 
Gillie-whitefoot was come from the printing-office.” original matter, are, as my friend Mrs Bethune 
“ Gillie-blackfoot you should call him, Janet,” : Baliol warned me, in some degree worn out by the 


bo 


my response, “ for he is neither more nor less 
thay an imp of the devil, come to torment me for 
copy,for so the printers call a supply of manuscript 
fer the press.” 


“ Now, Cot forgie your honour,” said Janet ; “ for | 


incessant labour of modern romancers and novelists, 
who, finding in those remote regions primitive habits 
and manners, have vainly imagined that the publi 
can never tire of them; and so kilted Highlanders 
are to be found as frequently, and nearly of as 


it is no like your ainsell to give such names toa! genuine descent, on the shelves of a circulating 


faitherless bairn.” 
“T have got nothing else to give him, Janet — he 

must. wait a little.” 
‘Then I have got some breakfast to give the 
bit gillie,” said Janet; “and he can wait by the 


fireside in the kitchen, till your honour’s ready; , 
if he was to | 
t 


and cood enough for the like of him, 
wait your honour’s pleasure all day.” 

ut, Janet,” said I to my little active superin- 
tendent, en her return to the parlour, after having 
made her hospitable arrangements, “I begin to 


library, as at a Caledonian ball. Much might have 
been made at an earlier time out of the history of 
a Highland regiment, and the singular revolution 
of ideas which must have taken place in the minds 
of those who composed it, when exchanging their 
native hills for the battle fields of the Continent, 
and their simple, and sometimes indolent domestio 
habits, for the regular exertions demanded 
modern discipline. But the market is fores 
There is Mra Grant of Laggan, has drawn the 
manners, customs, and superstitions of the mou 
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tains in their natural unsophisticated state ;! and 
my friend, General Stewart of Garth, in giving 
the real history of the Highland regiments, has 
rendered any attempt to fill up the sketch with 
fancy-colouring extremely rash and precarious. 


4 Letters from the Mountains, 3 vols.~« Essays on the 
popecstvions of the Highlanders — The Highlanders, and other 
oems, &c, 
# The gallant and amiable author of the History of the 
Highland Regiments, in whose glorious services his own share 
been great, went out Governor of St Lucia in 1828, and 
died in that island on the 18th of December, 1829, — no man 
more regretted, or perhaps by a wider circle of friends and 
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Yet I, too, have still a lingering fancy to add a 
stone to the cairn ; and without calling in imagina- 
tion to aid the impressions of javenile recollection, 
I may just attempt to embody one or two scenes 
illustrative of the Highland character, and which 
belong peculiarly to the Chronicles of the Canon: 

ate, to the grayheaded eld of whom they are as 
familiar as to Chrystal Croftan Yet I will not 
go back to the days of clanahip and claymores, 

ave at you, gentle reader, with a tae of Two 
Drovers. An oyster may be crossed in love, saya 
the gentle Tilburina — and a drover may be touched 
on @ point of honour, says the Chronicler of the 


Canongate. 


Che Two Brovers. 





CHAPTER I. 


It was the day after Doune Fair when my story 
zommentces. It had been a brisk market ; several 
dealérs had attended from the northern and mid- 
land counties in England, and English money had 
flown so merrily about as to gladden the hearts 
of the Highland farmers. Many large droves were 
about to set off for England, under the protection 
of their owners, or of the topsmen shia they 
employed in the tedious, laborious, and responsible 
office of driving the cattle for many hundred miles, 
from the market where they had been purchased, to 
the fields or farm-yards where they were to be 
fattened for the shambles. 

The Highlanders, in particular, are masters of 
this difficult trade of driving, which seems to suit 
them as well as the trade of war. It affords exer- 
cise for all their habits of patient endurance and 
active exertion. They are required to know per- 
fectly the drove-roads, which lie over the wildest 
tracts of the country, and to avoid as much as 
possible the highways, which distress the feet of 
the bullocks, and the turnpikes, which annoy the 
spirit of the drover ; whereas, on the broad green 
or gray track, which leads across the pathless moor, 
the herd not only move at ease and without taxa- 
tion, but, if they mind their business, may pick up 
a mouthful of food by the way. At night, the 
drovers usually sleep along with their cattle, let the 
weather be what it will; and many of these hardy 
men do not once rest under a roof during a journey 
on foot from Lochaber to Lincolnshire. They are 
paid very highly, for the trust reposed is of the last 
importance, as it depends on their prudence, vigi- 
lance, and*honesty, whether the cattle reach the 
final market in good order, and afford a profit to 
the grazier. But as they maintain themselves at 

| their own expense, they are especially economical 
in that particular. At the period we speak of, a 
Highland drover was victualled for his long and 
wilsome journey with a few handfulls of oatmeal, 
and two or three onions, renewed from time to 
time, and a ram’s horn filled with whisky, which 
he used regularly, but sparingly, every night and 
Morning. His dirk, or sansaie, (i.e. black-knife, ) 
80 worn as to be concealed beneath the arm, or 
by the folde of the plaid, was his only weapon, 
excepting the cudgel with which he directed the 
movements of the cattle. A Highlander was never 
60 happy as on these oecasions: There was a 
variety in the whole journey, which exercised the 
belf’s natural curiosity and love of motion ; there 
were the constant change of place and scene, the 


intercourse with the various farmers, gragiers, 
and traders, intermingled with occasional 
makings, not the less acceptable to Donald that 
they were void of expense ;—-and there was the 
consciousness of superior skill ; for the Highlander, 
a child amongst flocks, .is a prince amongst herds, 
and his natural habits induce him to disdain the 
shepherd’s slothful life, so that he feels himself 
nowhere more at home than when following a 
gallant drove of his country cattle in the character 
of their guardian. 

Of the number who left Doune in the morning, 
and with the purpose we described, not a Glumamie 
of them all cocked his bonnet more briskly, or 
gartered his tartan hose under knee over a pair of 
more promising spiogs (legs,) than did Robin Oig 
M‘Combich, called familiarly Robin Oig, that is 
Young, or the Lesser, Robin. Though smal! of 
stature, as the epithet Oig implies, and not very 
strongly limbed, he was as light and alert as one 
of the deer of his mountains. He had an elasticity 
of step, which, in the course of a long march, made 
many a stout fellow envy him; and the manner in 
which he busked his plaid and adjusted his bonnet, 
argued a consejousness that so smart a John 
Highlandman as himself would not pass unnoticed 
among the Lowland lasses. The ruddy cheek, red 
lips, and white teeth, set off a countenance, which 
had gained by exposure to the weather a healthfu. 
and hardy rather than a rugged hue. If Robin 
Oig did not laugh, or even smile frequently, as 


indeed is not the practice among his countrymen, 
his bright eyes usually gleamed from under his 
bonnet with an expression of cheerfulness ready to 
be turned into mirth. 

The departure of Robin Oig was an incident in 
the little town, in and near which he had many 
friends, male andfemale. He wasa topping persen 
in his way, transacted considerable business on his 
own behalf, and was intrusted by the best farmers 
in the Highlands, in preference to any other drover 
in that district. He might have increased his busi- 
ness to any extent had he condescended to manage 
it by deputy ; but except a lad or two, sister’s sons 
of his own, Robin rejected the idea of assistance, 
rhaps, how much his reputation de- 
his attending in person to the practioal 

of his duty in every instance. He 
remained, therefore, contented with. the 
premium given to persons of his descriptiom, and 
c himself with the hopes that a few jour- 
neys to England might enable him to: conduct 
business on his own account, in a manner becom 
ing his birth. For Rebin Oig’s father, Lachlan 


conscious, 
pended upon 


petty adventures incidental to the traffic, and the | M‘Combich, (or son of my friend, his: actual. clan 
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surname being M‘Gregor,) had been so called by 
the celebrated Rob Roy, because of the | sxe’ 
friendship which had subsisted between the grand- 
sire of Robin and that renowned cateran. Some 
people even say, that Robin Oig derived his Chris- 
tian name from one as renowned in the wilds of 
Lochlomond as ever was his namesake Robin 
Hood, in the precincts of merry Sherwood. “ Of 
Buch ancestry,” as James Boswell says, “* who would 
not be proud?” Robin Oig was proud accordingly ; 
but his frequent visits to England and to the Low- 
lands had given him tact enough to know that pre- 
tensions, which still gave him a little right to dis- 
tinction in his own lonely glen, might be both 
obnoxious and ridiculous if preferred elsewhere. 
The pride of birth, therefore, was like the miser’s 
treasure, the secret subject of his contemplation, 
but never exhibited to strangers as a subject of 
boasting. 

Many were the words of gratulation and good- 
luck which were bestowed on Robin Oig. The 
judges commended his drove, especially Robin’s 
own property, which were the best of them. Some 
thrust out their snuff-mulls for the parting pinch — 
others tendered the doch-an-dorrach, or parting cup. 
All cried — “ Good-luck travel out with you and 
come home with you.— Give you luck in the Saxon 
market — brave notes in the leabhar-dhu,” (black 
pocketbook,) “and plenty of English gold in the 
sporran,” (pouch of goatskin.) 

The bonny lasses made their adieus more 
modestly, and more than one, it was said, would 
have given her best brooch to be certain that it 
was upon her that his eye last rested as he turned 
towards the road. 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary “ Hoo- 
hoo!” to urge forward the loiterers of the drove, 
when there was a cry behind him. 

“ Stay, Robin — bide a blink. Here is Janet of 
‘omahourich — auld Janet, your father’s sister.” 

*‘ Plague on her, for an auld Highland witch and 
spaewife,” said a farmer from the Carse of Stirling ; 
“ she’ll cast some of her cantrips on the cattle.” 

“‘ She canna do that,” said another sapient of the 
same profession — “ Robin Oig is no the lad to leave 
any of them, without tying Saint Mungo’s knot on 
their tails, and that will put to her speed the best 
witch that ever flew over Dimayet upon a broom- 
stick.” 

It may not be indifferent to the reader to know, 
that the Highland cattle are peculiarly liable to be 
taken, or infected, by spells and witchcraft ; which 
judicious people guard agains, by knitting knots of 
peculiar complexity on the tuft of hair which 
terminates the animal’s tail. 

But the old woman, who was the object of the 
farmer's suspicion, seemed only busied about the 
drover, without paying any attention to the drove. 
Robin, on the contray, appeared rather impatient 
of her presence. 

e t auld-world fancy,” he said, “has brought 

u so earlv from the ingle-side this morning, 

uhme? I'am sure I bid you good-even, and had 
your God-speed, last night.’ 

‘And left me more siller than the useless old 
woman will use till you come back again, bird of 
my bosom,’’ said the sibyl “But it is little I 
would care for the food that nourishes me, or the 
fire that warms me, or for God’s blessed sun itself, 
f aught but weal should happen to the, grandson 
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of my father. So let me walk the deastd rouna 
you, that you may go safe out into the foreign lana, 
and come safe home.” 

Robin Oig stopped, half embarrassed, half- 
laughing, and signing to those near that he only 
complied with the old woman to soothe her humour. 
In the meantime, she traced around him, with 
wavering steps, the propitiation, which some have 
thought has been derived from the Druidical 
mythology, It consists, as is well known, in the 
person who makes the deasil walking three times 
round the person who is the object of the ceremony, 
taking care to move according to the course of 
the sun. At once, however, she stopped short. 
and exclaimed, in a voice of alarm and horror, 
‘Grandson of my father, there is blood on your 
hand.” 

* Hush, for God’s sake, aunt,” said Robin Oig ; 
“ you will bring more trouble on yourself with this 
Taishataragh” (second sight) “than you will be 
able to get out of for many a day.” 

The old woman only repeated, with a ghastly 
look, “There is blood on your hand, and it is 
English blood. The blood of the Gael is richer 
and redder. Let us see — let us Se 

Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, which, indeed, 
could only have been done by positive violence, 
so hasty and peremptory were her proceedings, 
she had drawn from his side the dirk which lodged 
in the folds of his plaid, and held it up, exclaiming, 
although the weapon gleamed clear and bright in 
the sun, “Blood, blood—-Saxon blood again. 
Robin Oig M‘Combich, go not this day to Eng- 
land !” 

“ Prutt trutt,” answered Robin Oig, “ that will 
never do neither—it would be next thing to 
running the country. For shame, Muhme — give 
me the dirk. You cannot tell by the colour tha 
difference betwixt the blood of a black bullock 
and a white one, and you speak of knowing Saxoy 
from Gaelic blood. All men have their blood from 
Adam, Muhme. Give me my skene-dhu, and let 
me go on my road. I should have been half way 
to Stirling brig by this time.—Give me my dirk, 
and let me go.” 

*‘ Never will I give it to you,” said the old woman 
— “Never will I quit my hold on your plaid, 
unless you promise me not to wear that unhappy 
weapon.” 

The women around him urged him also, saying 
few of his aunt’s words fell to the ground; and 
as the Lowland farmers continued to look moodily 
on the scene, Robin Oig determined to close it at 
any sacrifice, 

“Well, then,” said the young drover, giving the 
scabbard of the weapon to Hugh Morrison, “you 
Lowlanders care nothing for these freats. Keep 
my dirk for me. I cannot give it to you, because 
it was my father’s; but your drove follows ours, 
and I am content it should be in your keeping, not 
in mine. — Will this do, Muhme ?” 

“Tt must,” said the old woman — “ that is, if the 
Lowlander is mad enough to carry the knife,” 

The strong westlandman laughed aloud. 

“ Goodwife,” said he, “I am Hugh Morrison 
from Glenae, come of the Manly Morrisons of auld 
langsyne, that never took short weapon against a 
man in their lives, And neither needed they: 
They had their broadswords, and I have this’bit 
supple,” shewing a formidable cudgel] — “ fer dirk. 
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Anne t° , 
ing ower the board, I leave that to John Highland- | fectly upon any other topics but stots and kyloes, 


man: ~ Ye needna snort, none of you Highlanders, 
and you in especial, Robin. Ill keep tite bit knife, 
if you are feared for the auld spaewife’s tale, and 
give it back to you whenever you want it.” 

Robin was not particularly pleased with sume 
part of aee Morrison’s speech; but he had 
learned in his travels more patience than be- 
longed to his Highland constitution originally, and 
he accepted the service of the descendant of the 
Manly Morrisons, without finding fault with the 
rather depreciating manner in which it was offered. 

“Tf he had not had his morning in his head, 
and been but a Dumfries-shire hog into the boot, 
he would have spoken more like a gentleman. But 
you cannot have more of a sow than a grumph. It’s 
shame my father’s knife should ever slash a haggis 
for the like of him.” 

Thus saying, (but saying it in Gaelic,) Robin 
drove on his cattle, and waved farewell to all 
behind him. He was in the greater haste, because 
he expected to join at Falkirk a comrade and 
brother in profession, with whom he proposed to 
travel in company. 

Robin Oig’s chosen friend was a young English- 
man, Harry Wakefield by name, well known at 
every northern market, and in his way as much 
famed and honoured as our Highland driver of 
bullocks. He was nearly six feet high, gallantly 
formed to keep the rounds at Smithfield, or main- 
tain the ring at a wrestling match ; and although he 
night have been overmatched, perhaps, among the 
regular professors of the Fancy, yet, as a yokel, 
or rustic, or a chance customer, he was able to give 
a bellyful to any amateur of the pugilistic art. 
Doncaster races saw him in his glory, betting his 
guinea, and generally successfully ; nor was there 
a main fought in Yorkshire, the feeders being 
persons of celebrity, at which he was not to be seen, 
if business permitted. But though a sprack lad, 
and fond of pleasure and its haunts, Harry Wake- 
field was steady, and not the cautious Robin Oig 
M‘Combich himself was more attentive to the main 
chance. His holydays were holydays indeed; but 
his days of work were dedicated to steady and per- 
severing labour. In countenance and temper, 
Wakefield was the model of old England’s merry 
yeomen, whose clothyard shafts, in so many hundred 
battles, asserted her superiority over the nations, 
and whose good sabres, in our own time, are her 
cheapest amd most assured defence. His mirth was 
readily excited ; for, strong in limb and constitution, 
and fortunate in circumstances, he was disposed to 
be pleased with every thing about him; and such 
difficulties as he might occasionally encounter, were, 
to a man of his energy, rather matter of amusement 
han serious annoyance. With all the merits of a 
sanguine temper, our young English drover was not 
without his defects. He was irascible, sometimes 
to the verge of being quarrelsome ; and perhaps 
not the less inclined to bring his disputes to a pugi- 
listic decision, because he found few antagonists able 
to stand up to him in the boxing ring. 

It is difficult to say how Harry Wakefield and 

bin Oig first became intimates ; but it is certain 
& close acquaintance had taken place betwixt 
them, although they had apparently few common 
subjects of conversation or of terest, 80 soon aS 
their talk ceased to be of bullocks. Robin Cig, 
indeed, spoke the English language rather imper- 


and Harry Wakefield could never bring his broad 

Yorkshire tongue to utter a single word of Gaelic. 

It was in vain Robin spent a whole morning, during 

a walk over Minch Moor in attempting to teach 

his companion to utter, with true precision, the 
shibboleth Llhu, which is the Gaelic for a calf 

From Traquair to Murder-cairn, the hill rung 
with the discordant attempts of the Saxon upon the 
unmanageable monosyllable, and the heartfelt laugh 
which followed every failure. They had, however, 
better modes of awakening the echoes ; for Wake- 
field could sing many a ditty to the praise of Moll, 
Susan, and Cicely, and Robin Oig had a particular 
gift at whistling interminable pibrochs through all 
their involutions, and what was more agreeable to 
his companion’s southern ear, knew many of the 
northern airs, both lively and pathetic, to which 
Wakefield learned to pipe a bass. Thus, though 
Robin could hardly have comprehended his com- 
panion’s stories about horse-racing, and cock-fight.: 
ing, or fox-hunting, and although his own legends 
of clan-fights and oreaghs, varied with talk of High- 
land goblins and fairy folk, would have been caviare 
to his companion, they contrived nevertheless to 
find a degree of pleasure in each other’s company, 
which had for three years back induced them to 
join company and travel together, when the direc- 
tion of their journey permitted. Each, indeed, 
found his advantage in this companionship ; for 
where could the Englishman have found a guide 
through the Western Highlands like Robin Oig 
M‘Combich ¢ and when they were on what Harry 
called the right side ot the Border, his patronage, 
which was extensive, and his purse, which was 
heavy, were at all times at the service of his High- 
land friend, and on many occasions his liberality 
did him genuine yeoman’s service. 





CHAPTER II. 


Were ever two such loving friends |— 
How could they di ? 
Oh thus it was, he loved him dear, 
And thought how to requite him, 
And having no friend left but he, 
He did resolve to fight him. 
Duke upon Duke. 


Tue pair of friends had traversed with their 
usual cordiality the grassy wilds of Liddesdale, and 
crossed the opposite part of Cumberland, emphati- 
cally called The Waste. In these solitary regions, 
the cattle under the charge of our drovers derived 
their subsistence chiefly by picking their food as 
they went along the drove-road, or sometimes by 
the tempting opportunity of a start and owerloup, 
or invasion of the neighbouring pasture, where an 
occasion presented itself. But now the scene 
changed before them ; they were descending to- 
wards a fertile and enclosed country, where no 
such liberties could be taken with impunity, or 
without a previous arrangement and bargain with 
the possessors of the ground. This was more 
especially the case, as a great northern fair was 
upon the eve of taking place, where both the Seotch 
and English drover expected to dispose of tod nk of 
their cattle, which it was desirable to uce in 
the market, rested and in good order. Fields were 


therefore difficult to be obtained, and only upon high 
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terms. ry 
separation betwixt the two friends, who went to 


peel Br each as he could, for the separate accom- 
modation of his herd. Unhappily it chanced that 
both of them, unknown to pan other, thought of 
bargaining for the ground they wanted on the 
property of x country gentleman of some fortune, 
whose estate lay in the neighbourhood. The 
English drover applied to the bailiff on the pro- 
perty, who was known to him. It chanced that the 
Cumbrian Squire, who had entertained some sus- 
picions of his manager’s honesty, was taking occa- 
sional measures to ascertain how far they were well 
founded, and had desired that any inquiries about 
his enclosures, with u view to occupy them for a 
temporary purpose, should be referred to himeelf. 
As, however, Mr Ireby had gone the day before 
upon a journey of some miles’ Sutence to the north- 
ward, the bailjff chose to consider the check upon 
his full powers as for the time removed, and con- 
cluded that he should best consult his master’s 
interest, and perhaps his own, in making an agree- 
ment with Harry Wakefield. Meanwhile, ignorant 
of what his comrade was doing, Robin Oig, on his 
pide, chanced to be overtaken by a good-looking 
smart little man upon a pony, most knowingly 
hogged and cropped, as was then the fashion, the 
rider wearing tight leather breeches, and long- 
necked bright spurs. This cavalier asked one or 
two pertinent questions about markets and the price 
of stock. So Robin, seeing him a well-judging civil 
Saeray took the freedom to ask him whether 

e could let him know if there was any grass-land 
to be let in that neighbourhood, for the temporary 
accommodation of his drove. He could not have 
put the question to more willing ears. The gentle- 
man of the buckskin was the proprietor, with whose 
bailiff Harry Wakefield had dealt, or was in the act 
of dealing. 

“Thou art in good luck, my canny Scot,” said 
Mr Ireby, “to have spoken to me, for I see thy 
cattle have done their day’s work, and I have at 
my disposal the only field within three miles that is 
to be let in these parts.” 

“The drove can pe gang two, three, four miles 
very pratty weel indeed,” said the cautious High- 
lander ; “ put what would his honour be axing for 
the peasts pe the head, if she was to tak the parh 
for twa or three days ?”’ 

“We won’t differ, Sawney, if you let me have 
six stots for winterers, in the way of reason.” 

“And which peasts wad your honour pe for 


mes ” 
“ Why —let me see -—the two black — the dun 
one— yon doddy—him with the twisted horn — 
the brockit — How much by the head ?” 

“ Ah,” said Robin, “ your honour is a shudge — 
a real shudge— I couldna have set off the pest six 
peasts petter mysell, me that ken them as if they 


were my pairns, puir things.” 
a Well, how much per head, Sawney ?” continued 
Ire 


“Tt was high markete at Doune and Falkirk,” 
answered Robin. 

And thus the conversation proceeded, until they 
had agreed on the prix juste for the bullocks, the 

uire throwing in the tem y accommodation 


the enclosure for the -eattle into the boot,-an 
good bargain, 
squire 


Robin making, as he thought, a very 
provided the grass was but tolerable, ‘The 


This necessity occasioned a tempora: 
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walked his pony eax es vf the drove, partly te 
shew him the way, and see him put into i 

of the field, and partly to learn the latest news of 
the northern markete. 

They arrived at the field, and the pasture -eem 
ed excellent. But what was their surprise when 
they saw the bailiff quietly inducting the cattle of 
Harry Wakefield into the grassy Goshen which 
had just been assigned to those of Robin Oig 
M‘Combich by the proprietor himself! Squire 
Treby set spurs to his horse, dashed up to his 
servant, and learning what had passed between the 
ese briefly informed the English drover that 

is bailiff had let the ground without his authority, 

and that he might seek grass for his cattle wherever 
he would, since he was to get none there. At the 
same time he rebuked his servant severely for 
having transgressed his commands, and ordered him 
instantly to assist in ejecting the hungry and weary 
cattle of Harry Wakefield, which were just be- 
ginning to enjoy a meal of unusual plenty, and 
to introduce those of his comrade, whom the 
English drover now began to consider as a rival. 

The feelings which arose in Wakefield’s mind 
would have induced him to resist Mr Ireby’s deci- 
sion; but every Englishman has a tolerably accu- 
rate sense of law and justice, and John Fieece- 
bumpkin, the bailiff, having acknowledged that he 
had exceeded his commission, Wakefield saw 
nothing else for it than to collect his hungry and 
disappointed charge, and drive them on to seek 
quarters clsewhere. Robin Oig saw what had 
happened with regret, and hastened to offer to his 
English friend to share with him the disputed pos- 
session. But Wakefield’s pride was severely hurt, 
and he answered disdainfully, “Take it all, man 
— take it all — never make two bites of a cherry — 
thou canst talk over the gentry, and blear a plain 
man’s eye—QOut upon you, man-—-I would not 
kiss any man’s dirty latchets for leave to bake in 
his oven.” 

Robin Oig, sorry but not surprised at his com- 
rade’s displeasure, hastened to entreat his friend to 
wait but an hour till he had gone to the Squire’s 
house to receive payment for the eattle he had 
sold, and he would come back and help him to 
drive the cattle into some convenient place of rest, 
and explain to him the whole mistake they had both 
of them fallen into. But the Englishman continued 
indignant : “Thou hast been selling, hast thou } 
Ay, ay —thou is a cunning lad for benning the 
hours of bargaining. Go to the devil with thyself, 
for I will ne’er see thy fause loon’s vi again — 
thou should be ashamed to look me in the face.” 

“Tam ashamed to look no man in the face,” 
said Robin Oig, something moved ; “ and, moreover, 
I will look you in the face this blessed day, if yoy 
will bide at the clachan down yonder.” 

“ Mayhap you had as well keep away,” said his 
comrade ; and turning his back on his former 
friend, he collected his unwilling associates, assisted 
by the bailiff, who took some real and some affected 
interest in seeing Wakefield accommedated. 

After spending some time in negotiating with 
more than one of the neighbouring farmers, who 
could not, or would not, afford the accommodation 
desired, Henry Wakefield at laat, and in his neeses- 
sity, aecomplished his point by means of the ignd- 
taal af the alates at which Robin Oig and he 
had.agreed to pass the night, when they first sopa 
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rated from each other. ‘Mine host-was ountent to 
let him turn his cattle on a piece of ‘barren moor, 
nt a price little leas than the bailiff had asked for 
the Tisputed enclosure ; and the wretchedness of 
the pasture, as well asthe price paid for-it, were se: 
tluwn as exaggerations of the breach of faith and 
friendship of his Scottish crony. This turn of 
Wakefield’s passions was encouraged by the bailiff, 
(who-had his own reasons for being offended against 
or Robin, as having been the unwitting cause of 
is falling into disgrace with ‘his master,) as well as 
by the innkeeper, and two or three chance guests, 
who stimulated the drover in his resentment against 
his quondam associate,—some from the ancient 
grudge against the Scots, which, when it exists any 
where, is to be found lurking in the Border 
counties, and some from the general love of mis- 
chief, which characterizes mankind in all ranks of 
life, to the honour of Adam’s children be it spoken. 
Good John Barleycorn also, who always heightens 
and exaggerates the prevailing passions, be they 
angry or kindly, was:not wanting in his offices on this 
occasion ; and confusion to falee friends and hard 
masters, was pledged in more than one tankard. 

In the meanwhile Mr Ireby found some amuse- 
ment in detaining the northern drover at his 
ancient hall. He caused a cold round of beef to 
be placed before the Soot in the butler’s pantry, 
together with a foaming tankard of home-brewed, 
and took pleasure in seeing the hearty appetite with 
which these unwanted edibles were discussed by 

| Robin Oig M‘Combich. The Squire himself lighting 

i his pipe, compounded between his patrician dignity 
and his love of agricultural gossip, by walking up 
and down while he conversed with his guest. 

ah pee another drove,” zaid the Squire, “ with 
one of your countrymen behind them — they were 
something less beasts than your drove, doddies most 
of them — a big man was with them — none af your 
kilts though, but a decent pair of hreeches — D’ye 
know who he may be ?” 

“ Hout ay—that might, could, and would be 
Hughie Morrison — J didna think he could hae peen 
sae weel up. He has made a day on us; but his 
Argyleshires will have wearied shanks. How far 
was he pehind ?” 

“T think about six or seven miles,* answered the 
Squire, “for I passed them at the Christenbury 
Crag, and I overtook you at the Hollan Bush. If 
his beasts be leg-weary, he will be maybe selling 


“Na, na, Hughie Morrison is no the man for 
prem oe maun come to some Highland body 
ike Robin Oig hersell for the like of these — put 
I maun pe wishing you goot night, and twenty of 
them let alane ane, and I maun down to the Clachan 
ip see if the lad Harry Waakfelt is out of his hum- 
ns yet.” 
he party at the alehouwse were still in full 
talk, and the treachery of Robin Oig still the theme 
of conversation, when the supposed culprit entered 
the apartment. His arrival, as usually happens in 
such a case, put an instant stop to the discussion of 
which he had furnished the subject, and he was 
recerved by the any assembled with that 
chilling silenee, which, more than a thousand 
exclamations, tells an intruder that he is unwelcome. 
Surprived .and offended, but not appalled by the 
‘reseption whish +he -experienced. Hobin entered 
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greeting, as he saw he was received 
awith none, and placed himself by the side of the 
fire, a little from a table at which Harry 
Wakefield, the bailiff, and two or three other 

sons, were The ample Cumbrian kitchen 
would have afforded plenty of room, even for a 


separation. 
bin, thus seated, proceeded to light his pipe, 
and call for a pint of twopenny. 

“We have no twopence ale,” Ralph 
Heskett, the landlord ; “ but asthou find’st thy own 
tobacco, it’s like thou mayst find thy own liquor 
too — it’s the wont of thy , 1 wot” 

“Shame, goodman,” said the landlady, a blithe 
bustling house-wife, hastening herself to supply the 
guest with liquor -~ “ Thou knowest well enow what 
the strange man wants, and it’s thy trade to be 
civil, man. Thou shouldst know, that if the Scot 
likes a small pot, he pays a sure y.” 

Without taking any notice of this a te dia- 
logue, the Highlander took the flagon in his hand, 
and addressing the company generally, drank the 
interesting toast of “ Good markets,” to the party 
assembled. 

“ The better that the wind blew fewer dealers from 
the north,” said one of the farmers, “and fewer 
Highland runts to eat up the English meadows.” 

“‘ Saul of my pody, put you are wrang there, my 
friend,” answered Robin, with composure; “ it is 
your fat Englishmen that eat up our Scots cattle, 
puir things.” 

“J wish there was a summat to eat up their 
drovers,” said another ; “a plain Englishman canna 
make bread within a kenning of them.” 

“ Or an honest servant keep his master’s favour, 
but they will come sliding in between him and the 
sunshine,” said the bailiff. 

“If these pe jokes,” said Robin Oig, with the 
same composure, “ there is ower mony jokes upon 
one man.” 

“It is mo joke, but downright earnest,” said the 
bailiff. “Harkye, Mr Robin Ogg, or whatever iz 
your name, it’s right we should tell you that we 
are all of one opinion, and that is, that you, Mr 
Robin Ogg, have behaved to our friend Mr Harry 
Wakefield here, like a raff and a blac a.” 

“ Nae doubt, nae doubt,” answered Robin, with 
great composure ; “ and youare a setof very pretty 
judges, for whose prains or pehaviour I wad not gie 
a pinch of aneeshing. If Mr Harry Waalfelt kens 
where he is wranged, he kens where he may be 
righted.” 

“ He truth,” said Wakefield, who had 
listened to what passed, divided between the offence 
which he had taken at Robin’s late behaviour, and 
the revival of his habitual feelings of 

He now rose, and went towards Robin, who got 
up from his seat as he approached, and held out 
his hand. him out* 

“ That’s right, Harry — go it—serve him ou 
resounded oa all cine tip him the nailer ~ 
shew him the mill.” enirGs o wai 

“ Hold your peace all of —!) 
Wakefield ; and then sdireeatn his comrade, he 
took him by the extended » with ray 
alike of respect and defiance. “ Robin,” he anid, 
“thou hast used me ill enough this day ; hut‘if you 
mean, like a frank fellow, to shake hands, and.make 
a tussle for love on the sod, wfiy I'll forgie thee 


wih an undaunted snd uren a naugnty air.) man, and we shall be-better friends than ever.” 
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“* And would it not pe petter to pe cood friends 
without more of the matter !’ said Robin ; “ we will 
be much petter friendships with our panes hale than 
proken.” 

Wakefield dropped the hand of his friend, 
or rather threw it from him. 

“ I did not think I’‘had been keeping company 
for three years with a coward.” 

“Coward pelongs to none of my name,” said 
Robin, whose eyes began to kindle, but keeping the 
command of his temper. “It was no coward’s legs 
or hands, Harry Waakfelt, that drew you out of the 
fords of Frew, when you was drifting ower the plack 
rock, and every eel in the river expected his share 
of you.” 

** And that is true enough, too,” said the English- 
man, struck by the appeal. 

* Adzooks 1” exclaimed the bailiff — “ sure Harry 
Wakefield, the nattiest lad at Whitson Tryste, 
Wooler Fair, Carlisle Sands, or Stagshaw Bank, is 
not going to shew white feather? Ah, this comes 
of living so long with kilts and bonnets — men for- 
get the use of their daddles.” 

TI may teach you, Master Fleecebumpkin, that 
I have not lost the use of mine,” said Wakefield, 
and then went on. “ This will never do, Robin. We 
must have a turn-up, or we shall be the talk of the 
country side. I°ll be d d if I hurt thee—T’ll 
put on the gloves gin thou like. Come, stand for- 
ward like a man.” 

* To pe peaten like a dog,” said Robin ; “is there 
any reason in that? If you think J have done you 
wrong, I’ll go before your shudge, though I neither 
know his law nor his language.” 

A general cry of “No, no—no law, no lawyer ! 
a bellyful and be friends,” was echoed by the by- 
standers. 

“ But,” continued Robin, “if I am to fight, I ’ve no 
skill to fight like a jackanapes, with hands and nails.” 

“ How would you fight then ?” said his antagonist; 
“though I am thinking it would be hard to bring 
you to the scratch any how.” 

“ f would fight with proadswords, and sink point 
on the first plood drawn like a gentlemans.” 

A loud shout of laughter followed the proposal, 
which indeed had rather escaped from poor Robin’s 
swelling heart, than been the dictate of his sober 
judgment. 

“ Gentleman, quotha !” was echoed on all sides, 
with a shout of unextinguishable laughter ; “a very 
pretty gentleman, God wot — Canst get two swords 
for the gentlemen to fight with, Ralph Heskett ?” 

* No, but I can send to the armoury at Carlisle, 
and lend them two forks, to be making shift with in 
the meantime.” 

‘Tush, man,” said another, “ the bonny Scots 
come into the world with the blue bonnet on their 
heads, and dirk and pistol at their belt.” 

‘“ Best send post,” said Mr Fleecebumpkin, “ to 
the Squire of Corby Castle, to come and stand 
second to the gentleman.” 

In the midst of this torrent of general ridicule, 
the Highlander instinctively griped beneath the 
folds of his plaid. 

“ But it’s better not,” he said in his own lan- 
guage. “A hundred curses on the swine-eaters, 
who know neither decency nor civility !” 

“Make room, the pask of you,” he said, ad- 
vancing to the door. - 

Bat his former friend interposed his sturdy bulk, 
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and opposed his leaving the house ; and when Robin 
Oig aocipiod to make his way by force, he hit him 
down on the floor, with as much ease as a boy bowls 
down a nine-pin. 

“A ring, a ring!” was now shouted, until the 
dark rafters, and the hams that hung on them, 
trembled again, and the very platters on the bink 
clattered against each other. “Well done, Harry,” 
— “ Give it him home, Harry’ — Take care of 
him now, — he sees his own blood !” 

Such were the exclamations, while the High 
lander, starting from the ground, all his coldness 
and caution lost in frantic rage, sprung at his anta- 
gonist with the fury, the activity, and the vindictive 
purpose, of an incensed tiger-cat. But when could 
rage encounter science and temper? Robin Oig 
again went down in the unequal contest ; and as the 
blow was necessarily a severe one, he lay motionless 
on the floor of the kitchen. The landlady ran to 
offer some aid, but Mr Fleecebumpkin would not 
permit her to approach. 

‘¢ Let him alone,” he said, “ he will come to within 
time, and come up to the scratch again. He has 
not got half his broth yet.” 

“He has got all I mean to give him, though,” 
said his antagonist, whose heart began to relent to- 
wards his old associate ; “and I would rather by 
half give the rest to yourself, Mr Fleecebumpkin, 
for you pretend to know a thing or two, and Robin 
had not art enough even to peel before setting to, 
but fought with his plaid dangling about him. — 
Stand up, Robin, my man ! all friends now ; and let 
me hear the man that will speak a word against you, 
or your country, for your sake.” 

Robin Oig was still under the dominion of his 
passion, and eager to renew the onset; but being 
withheld on the one side by the peace-making Dame 
Heskett, and on the other, aware that Wakefield no 
longer meant to renew the combat, his fury sunk 
into gloomy sullenness. 

* Come, come, never grudge so much at it, man,” 
said the brave-spirited Englishman, with the placa 
bility of his country, “ shake hands, and we will be 
better friends than ever.” 

“ Friends !” exclaimed Robin Oig, with stron 
emphasis — “ friends !— Never. Look to yourself, 
Harry Waakfelt.” 

“Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud 
Scots stomach, as the man says in the play, and 
you may do your worst, and be d——d; for one 
man can say nothing more to another after a tussle, 
than that he is sorry for it.”’ 

On these terms the friends parted; Robin Oig 
drew out, in silence, a piece of money, threw it on 
the table, and then left the alehouse. But turning 
at the door, he shook his hand at Wakefield, point- 
ing with his forefinger upwards, in a manner which 
might imply either a threat or a caution. He thén 
disappeared in the moonlight. 

Some words passed after his departure, between 
the bailiff, who piqued himself on baing a little of a 
bully, and Harry Wakefield, who, with generous 
inconsistency, was now not indisposed to begin a 
new combat in defence of Robin Oig’s reputation, 
“although he could not use his daddles like an 
Englishman, as it did not come natural to him.” 
But Dame Heskett prevented this second quarrel 
from coming to a head by her peremptory inter- 
ference. “There should be no more fighting in 
her house,” she said; “there had been too much 
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already. — And you, Mr Wakefield, may live to 
learn,” she added, “what it is to make a deadly 
enemy out of a good = 


“ Pshaw, dame! Robin Oig is an honest fellow, 
and will never keep malice ” 

“Do not trust to that— do not know the 
dour temper of the Scots, h you have dealt 
with them so often, I have a right to know them, 
my mother being a Scot.” 

“And so is well seen on her daughter,” said 
Ralph Heskett. 

i ee sarcasm gave the discourse another 
turn; fresh customers entered the tap-room or 
kitchen, and others left it. The conversation turned 
on the expected marketa, and the report of prices 
from different parts both of Scotland and England 
— treaties were commenced, and Harry Wakefield 
was lucky enough to find a chap for a part of his 
drove, and at a very considerable profit; an event 
of consequence more than sufficient to blot out all 
remembrances of the unpleasant scuffle in the earlier 
aa of the day. But there remained one party 

m whose mind that recollection could not have 
been wiped away by the possession of every head of 
cattle betwixt Esk and Eden. 

This was Robin Oig M‘Combich. — “That I 
should have had no weapon,” he said, “and for the 
first time in my life !—Blighted be the tongue that 
bids the Highlander part with the dirk —the dirk 
—ha! the English blood !—- My Muhme’s word — 
when did her word fall to the ground ?” 

The recollection of the fatal prophecy confirmed 
the deadly intention which instantly sprang up in 
his mind. 

“Ha! Morrison cannot be many miles behind ; 
and if it were a hundred, what then ?” 

His impetuous spirit had now a fixed purpose 
and motive of action, and he turned the light foot 
of his country towards the wilds, through which he 
knew, by Mr Ireby’s report, that Morrison was ad- 
vancing. His mind was wholly engrossed by the 
sense of injury — injury sustained from a friend; 
and by the desire of vengeance on one whom he 
now accounted his most bitter enemy. The trea- 
sured ideas of self-importance and self-opinion — of 
ideal birth and quality, had become more precious 
to him, like the hoard to the miser, because he could 
only enjoy them in secret. But that hoard was pil- 
laged, the idols whieh he had secretly worshipped 
had been desecrated and profaned. Insulted, abused, 
and beaten, he was no longer worthy, in his own 
opinion, of the name he bore, or the lineage which 
he belonged to — nothing was left to him — nothing 
but revenge ; and, as the reflection added a galling 
spur to every » he determined it should be as 
sudden and si as the offence. 

When Robin Oig left the door of the alehouse, 
Seven or eight English miles at least lay betwixt 
Morrison andhim. The advance of the former was 
ish pace of his cattle ; the 
Tast left behind him stubble-field and hedge-row, 

and dark heath, all glittering with frost-rime 
in the broad November moonlight, at the rate of 
six miles an hour. And now the distant lowing of 
Morrison’s cattle is heard; and now they are seen 

like moles in size and slowness of motion 


on face of the moor ; and now he meets 

them —— passes them, and their conductor. 

ot nay 00d betide us,” anid the Southlander — 
Ts this you, Robin M or your wraith ?” 
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“It is Robin Oig M*Combich,” answered te 
Highlander, “ and it is not. — But never mind that, 
put pe giving me the skene-dhu.” 

! you are for back to the Highlands — 
The devil !— Have you selt all off before the fair ! 
This beats all for quick markets !” 

“ T have not sold — I am not going north —- May 
pe I will never go north again. — Give me pack m 
dirk, Hugh Morrison, or there will pe 
petween us.” 

“ Indeed, Robin, I ll be better advised before I 

ie it back to you— it is a wanchancy weapon in a 
ighlandman’s hand, and I am thinking you will 
be about some barns-breaking.” 

“ Prutt, trutt! let me have my weapon,” said 
Robin Oig, impatiently. 

“ Hooly, and fairly,’’ said his well-meaning friend. 
“ T "ll tell you what will do better than these di 
doings— Ye ken Highlander, and Lowlander, an 
Border-men, are a’ ae man’s bairns when you are 
over the Scots dyke. See, the Eskdale callante, and 
fighting Charlie of Liddesdale, and the Lockerby 
ae and the four Dandies of ucla) and . 
wheen mair gray plaids, are coming up behind, an 
if you are wranged, there is the hen of a Manly 
Morrison, we'll see you righted, if Carlisle and 
Stanwix baith took up the feud.” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said Robin Oig, desirous 
of eluding the suspicions of his friend, “I have 
inlisted with a party of the Black Watch, and must 
march off to-morrow morning.” 

“Inlisted! Were you mad or drank !— You 
must buy yourself off—-I can lend you twenty 
notes, and twenty to that, if the drove sell.” 

“ T thank you — thank ye, Hughie ; but I go with 
good will the gate that I am going, —so the dirk — 
the dirk !” 

“ There it is for you then, since less wunna serve. 
But think on what I was saying. — Waes me, it 
will be sair news in the braes of Balquidder, that 
Robin Oig M‘Combich should have run an ill gate, 
and ta’en on.” 

“Tl news in Balquidder, indeed !” echoed 
Robin. “ But Cot speed you, Hughie, and send you 
good marcats. Ye winna meet with Robin Oig 
again, either at tryste or fair.” 

So saying, he shook hastily the hand of his ac- 
quaintance, and set out in the direction from which 
he had advanced, with the spirit of his former pace. 

‘ There is something wrang with the lad,” mut- 
tered the Morrison to himself, “ but we’ll maybe 
see better into it the morn’s morning.” 

But long ere the morning dawned, the catastrophe 
of our tale had taken place. It was two hours 
the affray had happened, and it was totally forgotten 
by almost every one, when Robin Oig returned to 
Heskett’s inn. The place was filled at once by 
various sorts of men, and with noises corresponding 
to their character. There were the grave low 
sounds of men engaged in busy traffic, with the 
laugh, the song, and the riotous jest of those whe 

nothing to do but to en} themselves. Among 

the last was Harry Waketield, who, amidst a grin- 
ning group of smock- hobnailed shoes, and 
jolly English physiognomies, was trolling forth the 
old ditty, 

6¢ What name be Roger, 

Who drives the plough and eart — 
when he was in by a well-known voice 
saying in a high stern tone, niarked by the 
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enlg 3 d—-d Sooteman,” said Fieoce- 
this time very “ whem 
te his baroth the day, who 
could. keil het again.” 
| Neery Waakdelt,” the same eminons 
summons, “ stand up, if you be a man !°” 
‘Thhewe is something in the tone, of deap aud con- 
paanion, Angre attracts crag and im- 
panen: ave, even @ very scum te 
shrunk back on every side, and gazed at the High- 
lumder as he stood in the middle af them, his brows 
wat cy his features rigid with resolution. 
ill stand up with all my heart, Robin, my 
a dbase be te shake hands with you, and 
k. down, all unkindusss. It is net the fault ot 
ital te that you don’t know how to elenck 


| our 

| __ By this time he staod opposite to hie antagonist, 

| Ria epen and unsuspecting lock strangely contrasted 

} with the stern purpose, which gleamed wild, dark, 

| and. vindietive in the eyes ef the Highlander. 

| "Tie not thy fault, man, that, not having the 
luck to be an Englishman, thou canst not fight more 
thaw a, school-girl.” 

“TI ean fight,” answered Robin Oig sternly, but 
ealmly, “nad you shall know it. You, Harry Waak- 
felt, shewed me to-day how the Saxon churls fight 
— I shew you now how the Highland Dunnié-wassel 


e rome the bea liar the action, and 
plnage dagger, whi suddenly displayed 
inte the broad breast of the English fear with 
such fatal certainty and force, that the hilb made 
® hollow sound against the breast-bone, and the 
double-edged point split the very heart of his vic- 
tim. Harry Wakefield fell and expired with a single 
groan, His assassin neat seized the bailiff by the 
collar, and offered the bloody poniard to his throat, 
whilst dread and surprise rendered the man incap- 


able - defence, 

‘were very just to lay you beside him,” he said 

but the blood of a base piek-thank shall never mix 
on my father’s dirk, with that of a brave man.” 

As he spoke. he cast the man from him with so 

men 1oree tnat ae fell on the floor, white Robin, 

with ais cary gaa threw the tata. weapon into the 


ibrar" ao niia © Mlices Wi like d let 
ooh , vlanicudiitecs seus 
© pause mené still continuing, Robin 
Gig asked for a peace-officar, and a constable hay- 
ing atepped out, he surrendered himself to his 
wv 2 y 
Your own ful” 
our own said the Highlander. * Had 
you kept his hands of me twa hours sine, he woul 
been now e@ well and merry as he was twa 
minutes aines,” 
“It mast he sarely answered,” said the peace- 


“ Never you mind that — death pays all debts; 


® work you have made of it,” 


hs csercs tos ieee boas 

e now to give 
way, to. indignation ; and the af a favourite 
opmapanion murdered in. the of them, the pro- 





very spot j 
his duty on this occasion, and with the assistamce of 
sume of the more: reasonable pemsons present, pro- 
cured herses to guasd the prisoner to Caclisle, ta 
abide: his-doom at the next assixes. While tha 
escort was preparing, the prisoner neither expresed 
the least interest, nor attempted; the slightest repiy. 
Only, before he was carried from the. fatal . 
ment, he desired to leok at the dead hedy, whi 


raised from the floor, had been. ited upon the 
large table, (at the head of whieh. Waketald 
had presided but a few minutes before, full of life, 
vigour,,and animation,) until the should 


examine the mortal wound. The face of the corpse 
was decently covered with a napkin. To the sur- 
prise and horror of the bystanders, which displayed 
itself in a general A&/ drawn through clenched 
teeth and half-shut lips, Rabin Oig remaved tha 
cleth, and gazed with a mouraful but steady eye on 
the lifeless visage, which had been so lately ani- 
mated, that the smile of good-humoured confidence 
in his own strength, of eoneiliation at once, and 
contempt towards his enemy, still eurled his lip. 
While those present expected that the wound, which 
had so lately flooded the apartment with gore, would 
send forth fresh streams at the touch of the honai- 
cide, Robin Oig replaced the covering, with the 
brief exclamation — “ He was a pretty man !” 

My story is nearly ended. The unfortunate 
Highlander stood his trial at Carlisle. I was myself 
present, and as a young Scottish lawyer, or barrister 
at least, and reputed a man of some quality, the 
politeness of the Sheriff of Cumberland offered me 
a place on the bench. The facts of the case were 
proved in the manner I have related them ; and 
whatever might be at first the prejudice of the 
audience against a crime so un-Enghsh as that of 
assassination from revenge, yet when the rooted 
national prejudices ef the prisoner had been ex- 
plained, which made him consider himself as stained 
with indelible dishonour, when subjected to perso- 
nal violenee ; when his previous patience, modera- 
tion, and endurance, were considered, the generosity 
of the English audience was inclined to regard his 
crime as the wayward aberration of a false idea of 
nonour rather than as flowing from a heart naturally 
savage, OY erted by habitual vice. I shall never 
forget the varie of the venerable Judge to the jury, 
although not at that time liable to be muth affected 
either by that which wae eloquent or pathetie.. 

«“ We have had,” he said, “in the previous part 
of our duty,” (alluding to some former trials,) “ to 
discuss crimes which infer disguat and abbo 
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‘eiaim our commiseration at least, as men acting in 
ignorance of each other’s national prejndicen, and 
anhappily misguided rather than ly erring 
from the path of right conduct. 

“Tn the original cause of the misunderstanding, 
we must in justice give the right to aap) see as 
the bar. He had ired possession of the enclo- 
gure, which was the object ef competition, hy s 
legal contract with the proprietor, Mr Ireby ; and 
yet, when accosted with reproaches undeserved in 
themselves, and galling doubtless to a temper at 
least sufficiently pee of ion, he offered 
notwithstanding to yield up half his acquisition, for 
the sake of peace and good neigabonzhood, and his 
amicable proposal was rejected with scorn. Then 
{qjlows the scene at Mr Heskett the publican’s, and 
you will observe how the stranger was treated by 
the deeeased, and, I am sorry to observe, by those 
event who seem to crab dj oe in a a 
which was. avating in the highest degree. While 
he asked for pease me for EaaORGH, end offered 
submission to a magistrate, or to a mutual arbiter, 
the prisoner was insulted by a whole company who, 
seem or this oceasion to have forgotten the national 
maxim of ‘fair play ; and while attempting to escape 
from the place in peace, he was intercepted, struck 
down, and beaten to the effusion of his blood. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, it was with some im- 
patience that I heard my learned brother, who 
opened the case for the crown, give an unfavourable 
turn to the prisoner’s conduct on this occasion. He 
said the prisoner was afraid to encounter his antago- 
nist in fair fight, or to submit to the laws of the 
ring; and that therefore, like a cowardly Italian, he 
had recourse to his fatal stiletto, to murder the man 
whom he dared not meet in manly encounter. J 
observed the prisoner shrink from this part of the 
accusation with the abhorrence natural to a brave 
man; and as I would wish to make my words im- 
bape when I point his real crime, J must secure 

is opinion of my impartiality, by rebutting every 
thing that seems to me a false accusation. There 
can be no doubt that the prisoner is a man of reso- 
lution —-teo much resolution —I wish to Heaven 
that he had less, or rather that he had had a better 
education to regulate it. 

“ Gentlemen, as to the laws my brother talhs of, 
they may be known in the Buil-ring, or the Bear- 
ner? or the Cockpit, but they are not known here. 

r, if they should be so far admitted as furnishing 
a species of proof that no malice was intended in 
this sort éf combat, from which fatal accidents do 
sometimes arise, it can only be so admitted when 
both parties are in pari casu, equally acquainted 
with, and y willing to refer themselves to, that 




























































t a man of ee 
wubjocted, ar is obliged to subject himself, to this 


eoarse and brutal strife, Leg! in opposition to a 


younger, stronger, or more opponent? Cer- 
tainly even the © code, if founded upon the 
fair play of Merry Old 


Engiand, as my er 
nothing 80 


it to be, can contai preposterous. 
Aad, gentlemen of the jury, if the laws would sup- 
port an English gentleman, wearing, we will sup- 
pose, his sword, in defending himself by force 
_— aggression of the nature 
to tis they will not less protect a 

end a: gtwanger, involved in the same un- 
circumstances. If, therefore, geutlemen 


3h ~~ ene-wosaro ~~ nu eae eeeneeemeeneimemnemen manned 
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of the } 


thus pressed b 
object of o Nestea : oper: K glen 


vinlance from, ane at least, and, aa 
sonahly apprehend, from more, the panel 

dused the weapen which his N, AA We are 
informed, generally carry about their persons, and 
the same pabappy circumstance had ensued which 


you have detailed in evidence, could not in 
my conseience have asked from you a verdict of 
murder. The prisaner’s personal defenee m 


indeed, even in that case, have gone move or 
beyond the Wfoderamen ineulpate: tutelx, of 
by lawyers, but the punishment inc would 
have been that of manslaughter, not of mardex. I 
bs leave to add, that I should have tho this 
milder species of charge was demanded in the case 
supposed, notwithstanding the statute of James fF. 
cap. 8, which takes the case of slaughter by stabhing 
with a short weapon, even without malice prepense, 
out of the benefit of clergy. For this statute of 
stabbing, as it is termed, avose out of a temporary 
cause ; and as the real guilt is the same, whether the 
slaughter be committed by the dagger, or by sword 
or pistol, the benignity of the modern law places them 
all on the same, or nearly the same footing. 

“ But, gentlemen of the jury, the pinch of the 
ease lies in the interval of two hours interposed 
betwixt the reception of the injury and the fatal 
retaliation. In the heat of affray and chaude mélée, 
law, compassionating the infirmities of humanity, 
makes allowance for the passions which rule a 
a stormy moment — for the sense of present pain, 
for the apprehension of farther injury, for the diffi- 
culty of meen bepbe Oe due accuracy the precise 
degree of violence which is necessary te protect the 
person of the individual, without annoying or in- 
juring the assailant more than is absolutely requi- 
site. But the time necessary to walk twelve miles, 
however speedily performed, was an interval suffi- 
cient for the prisoner to have reeollected himself ; 
and the violence with which he carried his ed 
into effeet, with so many circumstances of de 
rate determination, could neither be induced by the 
passion of anger, nor that of fear. Tt was the pur- 
pose and the act of predetermined revenge, for 
which Jaw neither can, will, nor ought to have sym- 
pathy or allowance. 

“ It is true, we may repeat to ourselves, in alfevi- 
ation of this poor man’s y action, that his 
case is a very peculiar one, The country which he 
inhabits was, in the days of many now alive, inac- 
cessible to the laws, not onl England, which 
have not even yet penetrated thither, but to those 
to which our neighbours of Scotland are subjected, 
and which must be supposed to be, and na doubt 
actually are, founded upon the general principles of 
justice and equity which pervade every civilized 
country. Amongst their mountains, as among the 
North American Indians, the various tribes were 
wont to make war upon each other, so that each 
man was obliged to go armed for his own protéc- 
tion. These men, from the ideas which they enter- 
tained of their own descent and of their own. een- 
sequence, regarded themselves a8 #0 many 
or men-at-arms, rather than as the 

ul sacatay? be Those laws of 
rother terms them, were unimown 
warlike mountaineers ; decision 


ing, 9 My 
t the race of 
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and as 
Revenge, on the other hand, must have been as 
familiar to their habits of society as to those of the 
Cherokees or Mohawks. It is indeed, as described 
by Bacon, at bottom a kind of wild untutored jus- 
pee 1 pee the fear of retaliation must withhold the 


of the oppressor where there is no regular 

law to check daring violence. But though all this 
may be granted, and though we may allow that, 
maf having been the case of the Highlands in the 
days of the prisoner’s fathers, many of the opinions 
and sentiments must still continue to influence the 
nt generation, it cannot, and ought not, even 

in this most painful case, to alter the administration 
of the law, either in your hands, gentlemen of the 
jury, or in mine. The first object of civilisation is 
to place the general protection of the law, equally 
administered, in the room of that wild Le: which 
every man cut and carved for himself, according to 
the length of his sword and the strength of his arm. 
The law says to the subjects, with a voice only in- 
ferior to that of the Deity, ‘Vengeance is mine.’ 
The instant that there is time for passion to cool, 
and reason to interpose, an injured party must 
become aware, that the law assumes the exclusive 


ee 


as to the Noblesse of France. | cognizance of the right and wrong betwixt the 


parties, and opposes her inviolable buckler to ev: 
attempt of the private party to right himself. 
repeat, that this unhappy man ought personally to 
be the object rather of our pity than our abhorrence, 
for he failed in his 5 Seve and from mistaken 
notions of honour. But his crime is not the less 
that of murder, gentlemen, and, in your ae and 
important office, it is your duty so to find. English- 
men have their angry ions as well as Scots; and 
should this man’s action remain unpunished, you 
may unsheath, under various pretences, a thousand 
daggers betwixt the Land’s-end and the Orkneys.” 
e venerable Judge thus ended what, to judge 
by his apparent emotion, and by the tears which 
ed his eyes, was really a painful task. The jury, 
according to his instructions, brought in a verdict of 
Guilty ; and Robin Oig M‘Combich, alias M‘Gregor, 
was sentenced to death, and left for execution, which 
took place accordingly. He met his fate with great 
firmness, and acknowledged the justice of his sen- 
tence. But he repelled indignantly the observations 
of those who accused him of attacking an unarmed 
man. “TI give a life for the life I took,” he saia, 
“and what can I do more ?”’ 


NOTE. — Roserr Donn’s PoEms. 


L cannot dismiss this story without resting attention fora 
moment on the yi which hag been thrown on the character 
of the Highland Drover since the time of its first appearance, 
by the account of a drover poet, by name Robert ckay, or, 
as he was commonly called, Rob Donn, i. e. brown Robert, 
and certain specimens of his talents, published in the 90th Num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review. The picture which that Paper 

ves of the habits and feelings of a class of persons with which 

general reader would be apt to associate no ideas but those 

of wild superstition and rude manners, is in the highest degree 

teresting; and I cannot resist the temptation of quoting two 

ofithe songs of this hitherto unheard-of poet of humble life. 
They are thus introduced by the reviewer :— 


** Upon one occasion, it seems, Rob’s attendance upon his 
master’s cattle business detained him a whole year from home, 
and at his return he found that g fair maiden, to whom his troth 
had been pllgived of yore, had lost sight of her vows, and was 
on the eve of being married to a rival, (a carpenter b trade,) 
who had profited by the young drover’s absence. The following 
song was composed during a = ars night, in the neighbour- 
hood of Orieff, in Perthshire, and the home sickness which it 
expresses ap to be almost as much that of the deer-hunter 
as of the loving swain : — 


Easy ts my bed, it ts easy, 
But it ts nos to sleep that I inclene 
The wind whistles northw. : 


* Groat is my esteem of the maiden, 
Towards whose cr eotive, north wind blows ; 
She is ever cheerful, vO, Rody 
thout folly, without vanity, without pride. 
her heart — were J under hiding, 
and men in pareait hag Gricgiosted ey 
d protection, when they surrounded me moat closely, 
In the secret recess of that i 
Bary ts my bed, $c. 


again will she linger in that fold, 


‘ Denr to me are the boundaries of the forest 
Far from Crieffis my heart; 
My remembrance is of the hillocks of sheep, 
And the heath of many knolls, 
Oh for the red-streaked fissures of the rock, 
Where in spring time the fawns leap ; 
Oh for the towards which the wind is blowing -- 
Cherp would be my bed to be there! 
Easy ts my bed,’ Fe. 


*¢ The following describes Rob’s feelings on the first disco 
of his damsel’s infidelity. The airs of both these pieces are b 
own, and, the Highland ladies say, very beautiful. 


* Heavy to me is the shieling, and the hum that is in it, 

Since the ear that was wont to listen is now no more on the watch. 

Where is Isabel, the courteous, the conversable, a sister in kindness P 

Where is Anne, the slender browed, the turret-breasted, whose glossy 
hair pleased me when yet a boy? 

Heich | what an hour was my returning | 

Pain such as that sunset brought, what avatleth me to tell it ? 


«I traversed the fold, and upward among the trees — 

Each place, far and near, wherein I was wont to salute my love. 

‘When I looked down from the crag, and beheld the fair-haired stranger 
dallying with his bride, 

I wished that I had never revisited the glen of my dreams. 

Such things came tnto my heart as that sn was going down, 

A pain of which I shali never be rid, what availeth me to tell it ? 


* Sinoe it hath been heard that the carpenter had persuaded theo, 

My sleep is disturbed — busy is foolishness within me at midnight. 

The kindness that has been between us,—I cannot shake off 
memory in visions; 

Thou callest me not to thy side; but love is to me for a messenger, 

There is strife within me, and I tose to be at liberty ; 

And ever the closer tt clings, and the delusion 


is growing to me as a tree. 
£ Anne, ley meee daughter of Donald, surely thou kifeweat not how 


t is with me— 
That it is old love, unrepaid, which has worn down from me my strength 
That when far from thee, beyond many mountains, the wornd in my 
heart was throbbing, 
aidan Sivage 9 searching for ever, as when I sat beside thee on the turf. 
Now, hear me this once, {f for ever 1 am to be without thee, 
My spirit ts broken — give me one kiss ere I leave this land! 


° Haughtily and scornfully the maid looked upon me}; 

Never will it be work for fingers to unloose the band from curle 
Thou hast been absent a twelvemonth, and six were see me dil ust 
Was thy oe apace ao high, that there should be no of 

60 


Ha! ha! ha !—hast thou at last become sick ? 
Ja tt love that isto give death to thee ? surely the enemy has been inno haste. 


Raat Bow Shane 7, mete: Ghee, even Biogen tawands tha thon hast become 


‘When my discourse is most angry concerning thy name in thins absence. 
Of a sudden thine image, with its old pope comes visibly into my 
And a secret voice whispers, that love will yet prevail ! (mind > 
And I become surety for it anew, darling, 

And t springs up at that hour lofty az a tower.’ 


*¢ Rude and bald as these things in a verbal transia- 

tion, and as they might pasty apy 5 

would of themselves justity Dr Mackay (ther Wie) thar 
0 vos 

this herdaman-! true sons of song.’ Quarteriy 

Reerew, No. XC. July, Nene s 


fin Aunt (Margare?’s Mirror. 


INTRODUCTION —(1831.) 


THE species of publication which has come to 
be generally known by the title of Annual, being 
a miscellany of prose and verse, equipped with 
numerous engravings, and put forth every year 
about Christmas, had flourished for a long while 
in Germany, before it was imitated in this country 
by an enterprising bookseller, a German by birth, 
Mr Ackermann. The rapid success of his work, 
as is the custom of the time, gave birth to a host of 
rivals, and, among others, to an Annual styled The 
Keepsake, the first volume of which appeared in 
1828, and attracted much notice, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the very uncommon splendour of its 
illustrative accompaniments. The expenditure 
which the spirited proprietors lavished on this 
magnificent volume, is understood to have been 
not less than from ten to twelve thousand pounds 
sterling ! 

Various gentlemen, of such literary reputation 
that any one might think it an honour to be asso- 
ciated with them, had been announced as contri- 
butors to this Annual, before application was made 
to me to assist in it ; and I accordingly placed with 
much pleasure at the Editor’s disposal a few frag- 
ments, originally designed to have been worked 
ito the Chronicles of the Canongate, besides a 
MS. Drama, the long-neglected performance of my 
youthful days, — the House of Aspen. 

The Keepsake for 1828 included, however, only 
three of these little prose tales — of which the first 
in order was that entitled “My Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror.” By way of introduction to this, when now 
included in a general collection of my lucubrations, 
I have only to aay that it is a mere transcript, or 
at least with very little embellishment, of a story 
that I remembered being struck with in my child- 
hood, when told at the fireside by a lady of eminent 
virtues, and no inconsiderable share of talent, one 


of the ancient and honourable house of Swinton. 
She was a kind relation of my own, and met her 
death in a manner so shocking, being killed in a fit 
of insanity by a female attendant who had been 
attached to her person for half a lifetime, that I 
cannot now recall her memory, child as I was 
when the catastrophe occurred, without a painful 
re-awakening of perhaps the first images of horror 
that the scenes of real life stamped on my mind. 

This good spinster had in her composition a 
strong vein of the superstitious, and was pleased. 
among other fancies, to read alone in her chamber 
by a taper fixed in a candlestick which she had 
formed out of a human skull. One night, this 
strange piece of furniture acquired suddenly the 
power of locomotion, and, after performing some 
odd circles on her chimney-piece, fairly leaped on 
the floor, and continued to roll about the apartment. 
Mrs Swinton calmly proceeded to the adjoining 
room for another light, and had the satisfaction to 
penetrate the mystery on the spot. Rats abounded 
in the ancient building she inhabited, and one of 
these had managed to ensconce itself within her 
favourite memento mori. Though thus endowed with 
a more than feminine share of nerve, she enter- 
tained largely that belief in supernaturals, which 
in those times was not considered as sitting un- 
gracefully on the grave and aged of her condition ; 
and the story of the Magic Mirror was one for 
which she vouched with particular confidence, alleg- 
ing indeed that one of her own family had been an 
eye-witness of the incidents recorded in it. 

‘¢T tell the tale as it was told to me.” 

Stories enow of much the same cast will present 
themselves to the recollection of such of my readers 
as have ever dabbled in a species of lore to which 
I certainly gave more hours, at one period of my 
life, than I should gain any credit by confessing. 
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‘¢ There are times 
When Fancy plays her gambols, {n despite 
Even of our watchful senses, when in sooth 
Substance seems shadow, shadow substance seems, 
When the broad, palpable, and mark’d partition, 
*Twixt that which is and is not, seems dissolved, 
As if the mental eye gain’d power to gaze 
Beyond the limits of the existing world. 
Buch hours of shadowy dreams I better love 
Than all the gross realities of life.’’ 

ANONYMOUS. 


My Aunt Mancaner was one of that respected 
sisterhood, upon whom devolve all the trouble and 
solicitude incidental to the possession of children, 
exoepting only that which attends their entrance 
into the world. We were a large family, of very 
different dispositions and constitutions. Some were 
dull and peevish — they were sent to Aunt Mar- 
garet to be amused ; some were rude, romping, and 

oisterous — they were sent to Aunt Margaret to 
‘be quiet, or rather, that their noise might be 
memeved out of hearing: those who were indis- 
posed were sent with the prospect of being nursed 
— those who were stubborn, with the hope of their 
being subdued by the kindness of Aunt Margaret’s 
discipline ; in short, she had all the various duties 
of a mother, without the credit and dignity of the 
‘maternal character. The busy scone of her various 
ares ie now over —of the mvatids and the robust, 
the kind and the rough, the peevish and pleased 
children, who thronged her little parlour from 
morning to night, not one now remains alive but 
myself; who, afflicted by early infirmity, was one 
of the most delicate of her nurslings, yet, neverthe- 
lesa, have outlived them all. 

It 48 still my custom, and shall be so while I have 
‘the uee of my limbs, to visit my respected relation 
at Jeast three times a-week. Her abode is about 
dalf a mile from the suburbs of the town in which 
I reside; and is accessible, not only by the high- 
road, from which it stands at some distance, but 
by mreans of a greensward footpath, leading throu 
some pretty meadows. I have so Httle jeft to 
torment me in life, that it is one of my greatest 
veaations 40 know that several of these sequestered 
fields hawe been devoted as sites for building. In 
that which is nearest the town, wheelbarrows have 
been at work for several weeks in such numbers, 
hat, I verily believe, its whole surface, to the 
depth of at Jonst eighteen inches, was mounted in 
‘these monotrechs at the same moment, and in the 
act of bei rted fram one place te another. 
Hage tri iles of planks are also reared in 
different parts of the devoted messuage; and a 
little group of trees, that still grace the eastern end, 


which rises in a gentle ascent, have just received 





warning to quit, expressed by a daub of white paint, 
and are to give place to a curious grove of chimneys. 

It would, perhaps, hurt others in my situation to 
reflect that this little range of pasturage once be- 
songed to my father, (whose family was of some 
consideration in the world,) and was sold by 
patches to remedy distresses in which he involved 
himself in an attempt by commercial adventure to 
redeem his diminished fortune. While the building 
scheme was in full operation, this circumstance was 
often pointed out to me by the class of friends who 
are anxious that no part of your misfortuues should 
escape your observation. “ Such pasture-ground ! 
—lying at the very town’s end—in turnips and 
potatoes, the parks would bring. L.20 per acre, and 
if leased for building—Oh, it was a gold mine!— 
And all sold for an old song out of the ancient pos- 
sessor’s hands!” My comforters cannot bring me 
to repine much on this subject. If I could be 
allowed to look back on the past without interrnup- 
tion, I could willingly give up the enjoyment of 
present income, and the hope of future profit, to 
those who have purchased what my father sold. 
I regret the alteration of the ground only because 
it destroys associations, and T would more willingly 
(1 think) see the Harl’s Closes in the hands of 
strangers, retaining their silvan appearance, than 
know them for my own, if torn up by agriculture, 
or covered with buildings. Mine are the sensa- 
tions of poor Logan : 

‘¢)The horrid plough has rased the green 
Where yet a cluld I stray’d; 


The axe has fell'd the hawthorn screen, 
The schoolboy’s summer shade.” 


I hope, however, the threatened devistation will 
not be consummated in my day. Although the 
adventurous spirit of times short while since passed 
gave rise to the undertaking, T have been encouraged 
to think, that the subsequent changes have so far 
damped the spirit of speculation, that the rest of 
the woodland footpath leading to Aunt Margaret’s 
retreat will be left undisturbed for her time and 
mine. I am interested in this, for every step of the 
way, after 1 have passed through the green already 


| 


mentioned, has for me something of early re- 
membrance :— There is the stile at which I can 


recolect a cross child’s-maid upbraiding me with 
my infirmity, as she lifted me coarsely and care- 
lessly over the flinty which my brothers 
traversed with shout and bound. I remember the 


suppressed bitterness of the moment, and, conscious. ! 
of my own inferiority, the feeling of envy with which 


T regarded the easy movements and elastic ste 
of my more happily formed brethren. Alas ! these 
goodly barks have all perished on life’s wide ocean, | 


| 


MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR. 


and only teat which seemed #0 Hifle seaworthy, as 
the nuval -pitrase oes, bas reached the port when 
the tempest is ever. Then there is the 1, 
where, manconvring our little navy, aut 
ef the bread water flags, my elder brother fell mm, 
and was scarce saved from ‘the watery element to 
die under Nelson’s banner. There is the hasel 
copee also, m which my brether Henry used to 
nute, thinkimy little that he was to die in an 
dian jungle én quest ef rupees. 
is @o much more of remembrance xbout 
the little watk, that— as 1 step, rest on my -crutch- 
headed cane, and look vound with that species of 
comparisan between the thing I wae and that which 
T now am —‘t almost induces me to doubt my own 
identity ; until I find myself in face of the honey- 
suckle perch ef Aunt Margaret's dwellmg, with its 
irregularity of front, and its odd projecting lattined 
windows; where the workmen seem to have made 
a atudy that no one of them should vevsemble 
another, in form, sise, or in the old-fashioned stone 
entablature and Iaxbels which adorn them. This 
tenement, once the manor-house of Barl’s Closes, 
we still retain a slight bold apon; for, in some 
family arrangements, it had been settled wpon 
Aunt Margaret during the term of her life. Upon 
this frail tenure dependa, in a great measure, tlie 
last shadow of the family of Bothwell of Ear!’s 
‘Closes, and their last slight connection with their 
paternal inheritance. The only representative will 
then be an infirm old man, moving not unwillingly’ 
to the grave, which has devoured all that were dear 
to his affections. 

When 1 have indulged such thoughts for a 
minute or two, I enter the mansion, which is said 
to have been the gatehouse only of the original 
building, and find one bemg on whom time seems 
to have made little impression ; for the Aunt Mar- 
garet of to-day bears the same proportional age to 
the Aunt Margaret of my early youth, that the 
boy of ten years ald does to the man of (by ’r 
Lady !) some fifty-six years. The old lady’s 
invariable costume has doubtless some share in 
confirming one in the opinian, that time has stood 
stil] with Aunt Margaret. 

The brown or chocolate-coleured silk gown, with 
‘reffies of the same stuff at the etbow, within which 
are others of Mechlin lace —the black silk gloves, 
er mitia, the white hair conrbed ‘back apon a roll, 
and the cap of spotless camsbric, which cleses 
eround ‘the venerable countenance, as they were not 
the costume of 1780, so neither were they that of 
1626 ; they are altogether a style peoouliar to the 
mdividual Aunt Margaret. There she still atts, as 
she sat thirty years since, with her wheel or the 
atecking, which she works by the fire im qvister, and 

*by the windew in summer; ar, perimaps, venturing 
ae far as the perch m an unusually fime summer 
evening. Her frame, like some well-constructed 
piece of mechanics, still performs the operations 
‘  weaich it had seemed destined ; going its round 

an activity which is " 
yet imdieating no probability ‘that it will soon easmc 


to m period. 
__. tgad affecen whwh kad madc 


i 


diminwiked, of 
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stores which she hoaras, as some miser hides the 
gold which he desires 'thatnoone should enjoy: 


My conversation with dunt Margaret ponenifly 
relates little either to the presemt-or te the ‘future . 
for the passing day we on woth a we 
require, and we neither of us with fer mewe; and 


for that hich is to fellow we ‘Hike of 
We tercloe etary lk bok tn pata 
portance of om family, in wecailling 1 

“With thie” eight imeodectios, the weader -wil 


know as much of Aamt and her 
838 necessary to vompreékend dhe ‘fcllewing eun- 
— and narrative. < 
ast week, when, dxte in a summer 
went io catl en'the old rene 
is now entroduoed, 1 wa . 
her usual affection and pean while, wt ‘the 
same time, she seemed amd ‘diapesed to 
silence. I asked ther the rerson. “ have 
been clearing out the old chapel,” she aaad ; “Jahn 
Claybudgeons having, it asena, disso vened that dhe 
stuff within — being, I suppose, the remains nf « 
ancestors—-was excellent for top~dressing the 
meadows.” 

Here I started up with more slacrity than I 
have displayed for some years; tut sat — 
while my aunt added, laying her hand apen my 
sleeve, “ The chapel has been jong ocensidered as 
commen ground, my dear, and used for a ponfeld, 
and what objection can we have to the man dar 
empleying what is his own, to his ewn profit é 
Besides, [ did speak to kim, and he wery seadlily 
and civilly promisad, that, af be feund bones or 
monuments, they should ke carefully mqp OC” 
and reinstated ; and what more ould J nek f : 
the first stone they fonnfl bore the name af Misa- 
garet Bothwell, 1585, and I bave caused # to be 
laid carefully aside, as I think it betokensda ~ 
and having served my namesake two them 
years, it has just been cast up im tame 40 do me ‘the 
same good turn. My housethas been dang pit im 
order, as far as the amall earthy concerns require 
it, 'but who shall say that their account with Weauen 
is sufficiently reviead 2” 

“ After what you have eaid, sunt,” I repked, 
“ perhaps I ought to take any hat and go any, and 
s0 1 ahould, but that theneds.on éhis:-eocasion « little 
alloy mingled wath our desxotion. {lo dhink-efdeath 
at all times is a duty —o suppase * neawer, dpom 
the finding an old gravestone, ss supenstition; amd 
you, with your strong useful ‘eommon sense, which 
was so long the prop of a fallen family, ave the 
” ‘whom i should hawe snapected cf auok 


*« Neither would J deserve your snepicions, 
men,” snewered Aunt Mangamet, “af we me 
ing af any incident cecuspmgin the actual iusimess 
bumaa kife. But for all this I iawve 2 sanme ad 
superstition about me, which I do not > 
it is a feelmg which sepanates uae 


| this age, amd links me with that to whisth 2 


went Margaret the -willing lave to the infictions | hadteniag; and even when # seems, 


ae whole nursery, hawe now for their object the 
health and-seewfart of one old and infirm 
inet welutive of her family, and the only | 


ane ‘who can 


maa, the ‘it, I do not lewe that it shonld ie 
‘soothes my imagination, withent influencing my 
whl find éntepast im the trafitiona!l | reason or condact.” 


me to the ‘brink of the grave, and bigs me mA 






“1 profess, my good lady,” replied I, “ that had 
any one but you made sucht a declaration, I should 
have thought it as capricious as that of the clergy- 





man, who, without his false reading, 
from habit’s sake, his old Mumpsimus 
to the modern Sumpsimus.” 


Well,” answered my aunt, * I must explain my 
inconsistency in this particular, by comparing it to 
another. I am, as you know, a piece of that old 
fashioned thing called a Jacobite ; but I am so in 
sentiment and feeling only ; for a more loyal sub- 
ject never joined in prayers for the health and 
wealth of George the Fourth, whom God long pre- 
serve! But I dare say that kind-hearted sove- 
reign would not deem that an old woman did him 
much injury if she leaned back in her arm-chair, 
ust in such a twilight as this, and thought of the 

igh-mettled men, whose sense of duty called them 
to arms against, his grandfather ; and how, in a cause 
which they deemed that of their rightful prince and 
country, 

* They fought till 

They fought drochery orensighs fuel pepe Ne aa 
Do not come at such a moment, when my head is 
full of plaids, pibrochs, and claymores, and ask my 
reason to admit what, I am afraid, it cannot deny 
——I mean, that the public advantage peremptorily 
demanded that these things should cease to exist. 
I cannot, indeed, refuse to allow the justice of your 
reasoning ; but yet, being convinced against my will, 
you will ~ little by your motion. You might as 
well read to an infatuated lover the catalogue of 
his mistresa’s imperfections ; for, when he has been 
compelied to listen to the summary, you will only 
get for answer, that, ‘he lo’es her a’ the better.’ ” 

I was not sorry to have changed the gloomy 
train of Aunt Margaret’s thoughts, and replied in 
the same tone, “ Well, I can’t help being per- 
suaded that our good King is the more sure of Mrs 
Bothwell’s loyal affection, that he has the Stuart 
right of birth, as well as the Act of Succession in 
his favour.” 

“Perhaps my attachment, were its source of 
fonsequence, might be found warmer for the union 
of the rights you mention,” said Aunt Margaret ; 
“ but, upon my word, it would be as sincere if the 
King’s right were founded only on the will of the 
nation, as declared at the Revolution. I am none 
of your jure divino folk.” 

“ And a Jacobite notwithstanding.” 

“ And a Jacobite notwithstanding ; or rather, I 
will NS you leave to call me one of the party 
which, in Queen Anne’s time, were called Whim. 
stoals ; because they were sometimes operated upon 
by feelings, sometimes by principle. After all, it 
| is very hard that you will not allow an old woman 
to be as inconsistent in her political sentiments, as 
mankind in general shew themselves in all the 
various courses of life ; since you cannot point out 
one of them, in which the passions and preju- 
dices of those who pursue it are not perpetually 
neti Saal from the path which our reason 

ou 

“True, aunts but you are a wilful wanderer, 
who should be forced back into the right path.” 

“Spare me, I entreat you,” replied Aunt Mar- 


ei “ You remember the Gaelic song, though I 
say I mispronounce the words — 


* Hatil mohatil, na dowski mi 
‘Iam asleep, do not waken me.’ 
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I tell you, kinsman, that ths sort of waking dreams 
which my imagination spins out, in what your 
favourite Wordsworth calls ‘moods of my own 
mind,’ are worth all the rest of my more active 
days. Then, instead of looking forwards, as I did 
in youth, and forming for myself fairy palaces, upon 
the verge of the grave, I turn my eyes backward 
upon the days and manners of my better time ; and 
the sad, yet soothing recollections come so close 
and interesting, that I almost think it sacrilege to 
be wiser, or more rational, or less prejudiced, than 
those to whom T looked up in my younger years.” 

“TJ think F now understand what you mean,” 
T answered, “and can comprehend why you should 
occasionally prefer the twilight of illusion to the 
steady light of reason.” 

‘Where there is no task,” she rejoined, “ to be 

rformed, we may sit in the dark if we like it— 
if we go to work, we must ring for candles.” 

* And amidst such shadowy and doubtful light,” 
continued I, “imagination frames her enchanted 
and enchanting visions, and sometimes passes them 
upon the senses for reality.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, who is a well-read 
woman, “to those who resemble the translator of 
Tasso, 

‘ Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.’ 
It is not required for this purpose, that you should 
be sensible of the painful horrors which an actual 
belief in such prodigies inflicts — such a belief, now- 
a-days, belongs only to fools and children. It is not 
necessary that your ears should tingle, and your 
complexion change, like that of Theodore, at the 
approach of the spectral huntsman. ll that is in- 
dispensable for the enjoyment of the milder feeling 
of supernatural awe is, that you should be suscep- 
tible of the slight shuddering which creeps over you 
when you hear a tale of terror —that well-vouched 
tale which the narrator, having first expressed his 
general disbelief of all such legendary lore, selects 
and produces, as having something in it which he 
has been always obliged to give up as inexplicable. 
Another symptom is, a momentary hesitation to 
look round you, when the interest of the narrative 
is at the highest ; and the third, a desire to avoid 
looking into a mirror, when you are alone, in your 
chamber, for the evening. I mean such are signs 
which indicate the crisis, when a female imagination 
is in due temperature to enjoy a ghost story. I do 
not pretend to describe those which express the same 
disposition in a gentleman.” 

“ That last symptom, dear aunt, of shunning the 
mirror, seems likely to be a rare occurrence amongst 
the fair sex.” 

“You are a novice in toilet fashions, my dear 
kinsman. All women consult the looking-glass witl 
anxiety before they ge into company ; but when 
they return home, the mirror has not the same 
charm. The die has been cast—the party has 
been successful or unsuccessful, in the impression 
which she desired to make. But, without goin 
deeper into the mysteries of the dressing-table, 
will tell you that I myself, like many other honest 
folk, do not like to see the blank black front of a 
large mirror in a room dimly lighted, and where 
the reflection of the candle seems rather to lose 
teers in She deer Ore ee to be 
reflected back again into the apartment. That space 
of inky darkness seems to be a field for Fancy to 








play her revels in. She may call up other features 
so meet us, instead of the ion of our own ; or, 
as in the spells of Hallowe’en, which we learned in 
childhood, some unknown form may be seen peep- 
ing over our shoulder. In short, when I am in a 
_—— humour, I make my handmaiden draw 
e green curtains over the mirror, before I go into 
the room, so that she may have the first shock of 
the apparition, if there be any to be seen. But, to 
tell you the truth, this dislike to look into a mirror 
in particular times and places, has, I believe, its 
ra IC foundation in a story which came to me by 
tion from my grandmother, who was a party 
concerned in the scene of which I will now tell 


you.” 


THE MIRROR. 
CHAPTER I. 


You are fond (said my aunt) of sketches of the 
society which has passed away. I wish I could 
describe to you Sir Philip Forester, the “ chartered 
libertine” of Scottish good company, about the end 
of the last century. 1 never saw him indeed ; but 
nny mother’s traditions were full of his wit, gal- 
lantry, and dissipation. This gay knight flourished 
about the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
century. He was the Sir Charles Easy and the 
Lovelace of his day and country : renowned for the 
number of duels he had fought, and the successful 
intrigues which he had carried on. The supremacy 
which he had attained in the fashionable world was 
absolute ; and when we combine it with one or two 
anecdotes, for which, “if laws were made for every 
degree,” he ought certainly to have been hanged, 
the popularity of such a person really serves to 
shew, either that the present times are much more 
decent, if not more virtuous, than they formerly 
were ; or, that high breeding then was of more diffi- 
cult attainment than that which is now so called ; 
and, consequently, entitled the successful professor 
to a proportionable degree of plenary indulgences 
and privileges. No beau of this day could have 
borne out so ugly a story as that of Pretty Peggy 
Grindstone, the miller’s daughter at Sillermills — it 
had well-nigh made work for the Lord Advocate. 
But it hurt, Sir Philip Forester no more than the 
hail hurts the hearthstone, He was as well received 
in society as ever, and dined with the Duke of 
A the day the poor girl was buried. She died 
of heart-break, But that has nothing to do with 
my story. 

Now, you must listen to a single word upon kith, 
Min, and ally; I promise you I will not be prolix. 
But it is n to the authenticity of my legend, 
mith eatieats know that Sir Philip Forester, ia 

me person, elegant accomplishments, an 

fashionable married the younger Miss Fal- 
coner of King’s-Copland. The elder sister of this 
lady had previously become the wife of my grand- 
father, Sir Geoffrey Bothwell, and brought into our 
family a f . Miss Jemima, or Miss 
Jemmio , a8 she was usually called, had 
also about ten thousand pounds sterling — then 
thought a very handsome portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, th 
each had their admirers while they remained 
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Copland blood about her, She was bold, though 
not to the degree of audacity; ambitious, and 
desirous to raise her house and family ; and was, as 
has been said, a considerable spur to my grand- 
father, who was otherwise an indolent man}; but 
whom, unless he has been slandered, his lady’s 
influence involved in some political mattera which 
had been more wisely let alone. She was a woman 
of high principle, however, and masculine good 
sense, as some of her letters testify, which are still 
in my wainscot cabinet. 

Jemmie Falconér was the reverse of her sister in 
every respect. Her understanding did not reach 
above the ordinary pitch, if, indeed, she couid be 
said to have attained it, Her beauty, while it 
lasted, consisted, in a great measure, of delicacy of 
complexion and regularity of features, without any 
peculiar force of expression. Even these charms 
faded under the sufferings attendant on an ill-sorted 
match. She was passionately attached to her hus- 
band, by whom she was treated with a callous, yet 
polite indifference, which, to one whose heart was 
as tender as her judgment was weak, was more 
painful perhaps than absolute ill usage. Sir Philip 
was a voluptuary, that is, a completely selfish 
egotist, whose disposition and character resembled 
the rapier he wore, polished, keen, and brilliant, 
but inflexible and unpitying. As he observed care- 
fully all the usual forms towards his lady, he had 
the art to deprive her even of the compassion of 
the world ; and useless and unavailing as that may 
be while actually possessed by the sufferer, it is, to 
a mind like Lady Worsster’s: most painful to know 


she has it not. 

The tattle of society did its best ar a the 
peccant husband above the suffering wife. Some 
called her a poor spiritless thing, and declared, that, 
with a little of her sister’s spirit, she might have 
brought to reason any Sir Philip whatsoever, were 
it the termagant Falconbridge himself. But the 
greater part of their acquaintance affected candour, 
and saw faults on both sides ; though, in fact, there 
only existed the oppressor and the oppressed. The 
tone of such critics was — “ To be sure, no one will 
justify Sir Philip Forester, but then we all know 
Sir Philip, and Jemmie Falconer might have known 
what she had to expect from the beginning. — What 
made her set her cap at Sir Philip ?— He would 
never have looked at her if she had not thrown 
herself at his head, with her poor ten thousand 
pounds. I am sure, if it is money he wanted, she 
spoiled his market. I know where Sir Philip could 
have done much better.— And then, if she would 
have the man, could not she try to make him more 
comfortable at home, and have his friends oftene 
and not plague him with the squalling children, an 
take care all was handsome and in style about 
the house? I declare I think Sir Philip would have 
made a very domestic man, with a woman who 
knew how to him.” 

Now these fair critics, in raising their profound 
edifice of domestic felicity, did not recollect that the 
corner-stone was wanting; and that to receive good 
company with cheer, the means of the banquet 
ought to have been furnished by Six Philip; whose 
income (dilapidated as it was) was not equal to the 
display of hospitality required, and, at the same 
time, to the supply of the t's menus 


piaisirs. So, in spite of all Nagainge ghd ee 
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by -feannle ‘fir Philip carried his 
’umeer every where abroad, amd teft et fone 
@ wolitery sosmsion and a pining yg 

At length, iweonvenicnced in bis money affexe, 
end ‘tired even ef the short time which he epent in 
his own dull house, Sx Philip Forester determined 
to telke « ‘trip to the Comtinent, in the capacity of a 
welmeteer. It was Seem common fer men of fashion 
tte do se ; and our knight perhaps was of opinion 
thet a toach of the military character, just enough 
to exak, Sut not render pedantic, his qualities as a 
beaw garcon, was necessary to maintain possession 
of the elevated situation which he held in the ranks 
wf taxhion. 

Sir ’s resolution threw his wife into agonies 
of terror, ky which the worthy baronet was s0 much 
on thet, contrary to his wont, he took some 
wouble 69:soothe her apprehensions; and once mure 
tought ther to sted tears, in which sorrow wae not 

i with re. ‘Lady Beth- 

wstetl, ae a favour, Sir Philip’s permission to 
weceiwe ‘her sister and ‘her family intoher own house 
@eving ‘his absence on the Continent. Sir Phihp 
wendily wssented to a ition which saved ex- 
pense, silenced the foclish people who might have 
talked of a dieserted wife and family, and gratified 
Bothwell, for whom he felt ‘some respect, as 

fer one who.often spoke to him, always with free- 
dom, and semetimes with severity, without being 
bringin eifher by ‘his raillery, or the prestige of 

8 : 

A day or two before Sir Philip’s departure, Lad 
Bothwell tock the liberty of asking him, in her at 
ters prevence, the direct question, which his timid 
wife had often desired, but never ventured, to put 
‘tw him. 

“Pray, Sir Philip, what route do you take when 
you reach the Content ?” 

“1 go from Letih to Helvost by a packet with 


06H. 

“That Ceemprehend perfectly,” eaid Lady Both- 
well dryly 5 “‘batyou do not mean to remain long 
wt Helveet, I presume, and I should dike to know 
what iv your next dbject 

“ You eek me, my dear lady,” answered Sir 
Philip, “a question wmch I have not dared to ask 
myself, “Dhe answer depends on the fate of war. I 
ghell, of cowrve, igo to headquarters, wherever they 
‘may teuppen ‘to be for the time ; deliver my letters 
of mtroduction ; learn as mech of the noble art of 
war #8 may euffice a poorinterloping amateur ; and 
‘then take a glance at the sort tiie of which we 
weadl sp much in the Gazette.” 

“And I trast, Sir Philip,” eid Lady Bothwell, 
thor pig ter abiong remember that you ave a ‘husband 
ad e 3 and that theugh you think ‘fit to in- 
duige this sailtery fancy, you will net let it hurry 
you imte dangers which # is certainly unnecessary 
for amy axve grofessional persous to encounter 1” 
vA - pees aa at ‘teo much honeur,” 
replie venturous ‘ini “m regarding sech 
@ ciresmneteniee with the slightest interest. to 
weothe your wmxiety, I trust your ladyship 
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“Well, Sir Philip, you ave the best gadge of your 
own sfiaires ( two little vight ¢0 imtexfore— you 
SS ees fe 
“God forbid  —aai Philip hastily ; 
stantly adding, hewewer, “ Ged fferbid that I host 
deprive soy friend Sir Geoffrey of uo incstamaiste a 
treasure.” 


“ But you are sry sister’s drushand;” replied the 
lady; “and 1 suppose you ‘are aware of her presestt 
disteess of mind ——” 


“#f hearing of nething else from areruimg ‘to 
night can make me aware of it,” said Gir Philip, * 1 
should know something of the matter.” 

“{ do not pretend to reply ‘your wit, Sr 
Philip,” answered Lady Bothwell ; “ but you mrust 
be sensible that all this distress is on account of 
apprehensions for your personal safety.” 

“In that case, I am surprised that Lady Both- 
well, at least, should give herself so much trouble 
upon s0 insignificant a subject.” 

“My sister’s interest may account for my being 
anxious to learn something of Sir Philip Forester’s 
motions; about which otherwise, I know, he would 
not wish me to concern myself. I hawe-a brother's 
safety, teo, to be anxious for.” 

“You mean Major Falconer, your brother by 
the ‘mother’s side :—What can he psoas rasa to 
do with our present agreeable canrversntion 

«* Yion eh had words together, Sar Philip,” «aid 
Lady Bothwell. 

« Neturally ; we are connections,” replied Sir 
Philip, “and as such Have always wad usual 
intercourse.” 

“Phat is an evasion of the subject,” answered 
the lady. “By words, I mean angry werds, on the 
sub} useage of your wile.” 

“Tf,” replied Sir Rhitip Fonester, “you suppose ' 
Major Falconer simple h to mtrude his adviee 
upen me, Lady Bothwell, in my domestic mattess, 
you:are indeed warranted in believing that I might 
possibly be so far displeased with the imterferenee, 
as to request him to reserve his advice till it sas 
asked.” ; 

“And, being on Ce Ee 
join ‘the very army in which my ‘brother onex 
18 HOW serving ?” 

* Noman knows the path of honour better than 
Major Paleoner,” said Sir Phikp. © An aspirant 
after fame, like me, cannot cheose a better guide 
than this footeteps.” ‘ 

Bothwell rose and wertt te the window, the 
tears gushing from her eyes. 

And this tearthess raillery,” dhe said, “is -all 
the consideration that is te be given to our appre- 
hensions of a quarrel which may bring -on the 
most ‘terrible eonssquences# Goed God 1 of what 
eam men’s hearts the made, who can thus dufly 
with the agony of otiers ?” 

Sir Philip Forester was mowed: fe laid senle 
the mockmg tone m which he had hitherte epdken. 

“Pear Lady Bothwell,” ‘he said, taking her ve- 
iuetant hand,“ we are both wrong :—you are eo 
wary Sead paih A lager eat casceci ‘The Gis- 
yarte {had with Major er was of no carthiy 
omme quence. Peseta thing oveurred betwint as 
‘that ought bo e been wettied mre da 
awe tay in France, neither fe ae etic ren 
are likely to peetpone such o meeting. Permit me 
it were # generdily knewn ‘thet you or 
Ferester are spprehensve -of sudh a 


‘to ay, 
Bd 
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qutastrephe, it might be the very means of brin 
shout what weuld wot otherwise be ely ea 
{ know your sense, Lady Bothwell, and that 
geo will understand me when I sey, that really 
my affairs require my absence for some months ; 
— his Jernima cannct understend ; 2 is a porpe- 
' * geourrense of questiens, why san you mot do 
this, or that, er the third thing ; and, when you 
have proved te her that her miz are totally 
ineffectual, you have just ‘to ee ronid 
again. Now, do yeu tell her, Lady Bothwell, 
that you are aatieied. She 

one of these persons with whom autherity gnes 
farther than reasoming. Do but repose a little con- 
fidence in me, and you shall see how amply I will 
repay it,” 

Lady Bothwell sheok her head, as.one but half 
watisfied, “ How difficult it is to extend confidence, 
when the basis on which itought to rest has been so 
mach shaken! But i will do my best to make 
domima easy ; and farther, I can only say, that for 

ang your present purpose I hold you responsible 
both to God and man? . 

“Do mot fear that I will deceive you,” said Sir 

Philip; “the safest conveyance to me will be 

the general post-office, Helvoetsluys, where 

J will take sare to leave orders for forwarding my 

lettess. As for Falconer, our only encounter will 

be over a bottle of Burgundy ! so make yourself 
ectly easy on his score.” 

Lady Bothwell could ot make herself easy ; yet 
she was sensible that her sister hurt her own cause 
by taking on, as the maid-servants call it, too vehe- 
mently ; and by shewing before every stranger, 
by manner, and sometimes by words also, a dissa- 
tisfaction with her husband's journey, that was 
sure to come to his ears, and equally certain to 
displease him. But there was no help for this 
domestic tlissention, which ended only with the day 
of separation. 

Z am sorry I cannot tell, with precision, the year 
in which Sir Philip Forester went over to Flanders ; 
but it was one of those in which the campaign 
opened with extraordinary fury ;.and many bloody, 
though indecisive, skirmishes were fought between 
the French on the one side, and the Allies on the 
other. In all our modern improvements, there are 
none, perhaps, greater than in the accuracy and 
speed with which intelligence is transmitted from 
any scene ef action to these in this ceuntry whom 
it may com During Marlborough’s carepaigns, 
the sufferings of the many who had relations in, or 
along with, the army, were greatly augmented by 
the 5 in which they were detained for weeks, 
after they hed heard of bleody battles, im which, 
din all p iluy, those for whom ther bosoms 
throbbed with anaisty had been personally engaged. 
Amongst these who were most agonized by this 
State of . anty, was the — ] almost said 
deserted — wife of the gay Sir Philip Ferester. 
A single letter had informed her of his arrival 
on the Continent —no others were reosived. Qne 
ostice eccurred in the newspapers, in which Velm- 
keer Sir Philip Forester was mentioned as having 
been with a dangereus necomneiseance, 
which he bad exeonted with the greatest wournge, 
of the commanding officer. he sense of — 

anqunel distimeiion breaght a 
glow into the lady’s pale cheek ; but it was ” 
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siantly lost in ashen whiteness at the recollection | 
Of his damper. After this, they bad no news 
7 aetther from Sir Philip, zor even from 
eet Forester 
b not indesd difiewent from thnt of kend 
| mare sitnation ; bute feeble mind is | 
_ 88 irritable ene, and the suapense whi 
bear with praia indifference sat er philowo- 
arene resignation, @ome a to 
liewe and hope the ba, a cll Cay 
Povester, at-once solitary smd.sensiti ve, low 
and devesd of strength of mind, whether natara! 


CHAPTER ii. 


As she received no farther mews of Sir Philip, 
whether tirectly ar indirectly, his unfortemate lady 
began now to feel a sort of consolation, even in those 
careless habits which had so often given her pam. 
“He is so thou ” she mepested a hundred 
times a-day to ther sister, “he grag lps Nr 
things wre going on smoothly ; it is bis way z 
any thing ate dhe would have info ws,” 

ady Bothwell listened to her sister withont 
attempting to console ther. Probably she might be 
of opinion, that even the worst istedli whidk 
oculd be received frem Flanders might not ‘be 
without some touch of consolation 5 and that the 
Dow Forester, if so she was doomed to 
be called, might have a source of if shy wE- 
known to the wife of the gayest amd finest gen- 
tleman in Scotland. This conviction became 
stronger as they learned from inquiries made at 
headquarters, that Sir ee no longer with 
the army 3; though whether he had deen taken or 
slain in some of those skirmishes which were 
tually occurring, and im which he loved to distin- 
guish himself, or whether he had, foraome unknown 
meason or capricious change of mind, veluntarily leit 
the service, none of his cowstrysnen in the camp of 
the Ailies could form evena cosjecture. Meantime 
his creditors at home became clamovous, entered 
into possession of his preperty, and threatened hz 
person, should he be rash en to return te 
Scotland. These additional di tages aggT- 
vated Lady Bothwell’s displeasure againet the fugi- 
tive bushand ; while her sister asw nothing m any 
of them, save what tended to inerease her grief 
for the absence of him whem ber imagination now 
represented ,— asithad before marriage, —gallant, 
gay, and affectionate. 

About this period there appeared mn erase 

a ond 


joes Jr aaa _ called the Padusn Doctor, from 
having veeeived his education at shat famous 
versity. Sie was to 

receipts in medicine, with which, it was 
he had bt remarkeble cures. But _ . 
on the one the physicians of Edmiburgh 
termed him an enrpiric, were ma 
and among them some of the clergy, ; 
of f alimitted the truth ef ee 
of his comedies, alleged that _ 

otti made wee of cherens wod exiawiell arte onder 
to obtaia success in bis ice. The gesorting to 
him ; ma 


was even preadhed, against, 
secking of health from iddis, anil a trusting to dhe 
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help which was to come from Egypt. But the 
protection which the Paduan Doctor received from 
some friends of interest and consequence, enabled 
him ‘to set these imputations at defiance, and to 
assume, even in the city of Edinburgh, famed as it 
was for abhorrence of ‘witches and necromancers, 
the dangerous character of an expounder of futu- 
rity. It was at length rumoured, that for a certain 
gratification, which, of course, was not an incon- 
siderable one, Doctor Baptisti Damiotti could tell 
the fate pf the absent, and even shew his visiters 
the personal form of ‘their absent friends, and the 
action in which they were engaged at the moment. 
This rumour came to the ears of Lady Forester, 
who had reached that pitch of mental agony in 
which the sufferer will do any thing, or endure any 
ee that suspense may be converted into cer- 


Gece and timid in most cases, her state of 
mind made her equally obstinate and reckless, and 
it was with no small surprise and alarm that her 
sister, Lady Bothwell, heard her express a resolu- 
tion to visit this man of art, and learn from him 
the fate of her husband. Lady Bothwell remon- 
strated on the improbability that such pretensions 
as those of this foreigner could be founded in any 
ar but imposture. 

care not,” said the deserted wife, “ what 
degree of ridicule I may incur; if there be any one 
chance out of a hundred that I may obtain some 
certainty of my husband’s fate, I would not miss 
that chance for whatever else the world can offer 
me. 

Lady Bothwell next urged the unlawfulness of 
resorting to such sources of forbidden knowledge. 

“Sister,” replied the sufferer, “he who is 
dying of thirst cannot refrain from drinking even 
poisoned water. She who suffers under suspense 
must seek information, even were the powers which 
offer it unhallowed and infernal. 1 go to learn my 
fate alone ; and this very evening will I know it: 
the sun that rises to-morrow shall find me, if not 
more happy, at least more resigned.” 

“Sister,” said Lady Bothwell, “if you are de- 
termined upon this wild step, you shall not go alone. 
Tf this man be an impostor, you may be too much 
ee by your feelings to detect his villainy. 

which I cannot believe, there be any truth in 
what he pretends, you shall not be exposed alone 
to a communication of so extraordinary a nature. 
I will go with you, if indeed you determine to go. 
But yet reconsider your project, and renounce 
re uiries which cannot be prosecuted without guilt, 
peers without danger.” 
ray orester threw herself into her sister’s 
arms, and, clasping her to her bosom, thanked her 
hundred times for the offer of her sealer fe 
while she declined with a melancholy gesture 
friendly advice with which it was accompanied. 

When the hour of twilight arrived, — which was 
the period when the Paduan Doctor was understood 
to receive the visits of those who came to consult 
with him,~—~ the two ladies left their apartments in 
the Cano ongate of Edinburgh, having their dress 
arranged like that of women of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and thei plaids disposed around their faces as 
they were worn ate the same class ; for, in those 
Gays of aris aereey, the quality of the wearer wes 
generally indicated by the manner in which her 
plaid was disposed, as well as by the fineness’ of | 
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its texture. It was nage Bothwell = had su 5 
ted this species » partly to avoi 
pbeneracoa as they should go to the conjurer’s 
house, and partly in order to make trial of his 
sige by Ai + sano g before him in a fei 
character. La soveha. servant, of tried fidelity, 
had been on a by her to propitiate the Doctor 
by a suitable fee, and a story intimating that a 
soldier’s wife desired to know the fate of her hus- 
band; a subject upon which, in all probability, the 
was very frequently consulted. 
“To the last moment, when the palace clock struck 
eight, Lady Bothwell earnestly watched her sister, 
in hopes that she might retreat from her rash 
undertaking ; but as mildness, and even timidity, 
is capable at times of vehement and fixed 
she found Lady Forester resolutely unmoved and 
determined when the moment of departure arrived. 
Ill satisfied with the expedition, but determined 
not to leave her sister at such a crisis, Lady Both- 
well accompanied Lady Forester through more 
than one obscure street and lane, the servant 
walking before, and acting as their guide. At 
length he suddenly turned into a narrow court, 
and knocked at an arched door, which seemed to 
belong to a building of some antiquity. It opened, 
thou oh no one appeared to act as porter; and the 
sarvanit stepping aside from the entrance, ‘motioned 
the ladies to enter. They had no sooner done so, 
than it shut, and excluded their guide. The two 
ladies found themselves in a small vestibule, 
illuminated by a dim lamp, and having, when tha 
door was closed, no communication with the exter- 
nal light or air. The door of an inner apartment, 
partly open, was at the farther side of the vestibule. 
“We must not hesitate now, Jemima,” said Lady 
Bothwell, and walked forwards into the inner room, 
where, surrounded by books, maps, philosophical 
utensils, and other implements of peculiar shape 
and appearance, they found the man of art. 
There was nothing very peculiar in the I talian’s 
appearance, He had the dark complexion and 
marked features of his country, seemed about fifty 
years old, and was handsomely, but plainly, dressed 
in a full ‘suit of black clothes, which was then the 
universal costume of the medical profession. Large 
waxlights, in silver sconces, illuminated the apart- 
ment, which was reasonably furnished. He rose 
as the ladies entered ; and, notwithstanding the 
inferiority of their dress, received them with the 
marked respect due to their quality, and which 
foreigners are usually punctilious in rendering to 
those to whom such honours are due. 
Lady Bothwell endeavoured to maintain her 
proposed incognito; and, as the Doctor ushered 
them to the upper end of ‘the room, made a motion 
declining his courtesy, as unfitted for their corf- 
dition. “We are poor people, sir,’”? she said ; 
“ only my sister’s distress has brought us to consult 
your worship whether 
He smiled as he Gatecrigiaa her—“T am 
aware, madam, of your sister’s distress, and its 
cause; I am aware, also, that I am honoured with 
a visit from two ladies of the highest considera- 
tion-—- Lady Bothwell and Lady Forester. If I 
could not distinguish them from the class of society 
which their present dress would indicate, there 
would be sail possibility of my being able to gratify 
aes the information which they come 
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i 1 ean easily understand,” said Lady Both- 
we al 

“Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, mi- 
lady,” cried the Italian ; “ your ladyship was about 
to say, that you could easily understand that I had 
! got possession of your names by means of your 

omestic. But in thinking so, you do injustice to 
the fidelity of your servant, and, I may add, to the 
skill of one who is also not less your humble ser- 
vant — Baptista Damiotti.” 

“T have no intention to do either, sir,” said 
Lady Bothwell, maintaining a tone of composure, 
though somewhat surprised, “but the situation is 
something new to me. If you know who we are, 
you also know, sir, what brought us here.” 

“ Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentle- 
man of rank, now, or lately upon the Continent,” 
answered the seer; “his name is Il Cavaliero 
Philippo Forester ; a gentleman who has the 
honour to be husband to this lady, and, with your 
ladyship’s permission for using plain language, the 
misfortune not to value as it deserves that inesti- 
mable advantage,” 

any Forester sighed deeply, and Lady Bothwell 
replied — 

“Since you know our object without our telling 
it, the only question that remains is, whether you 
have the power to relieve my sister’s anxiety ?”’ 

“] have, madam,” answered the Paduan scholar ; 
“but there is still a previous inquiry. Have you 
the courage to behold with your own eyes what the 
vavaliero Philippo Forester is now doing? or will 
you take it on my report ?” 

“That question my sister must answer for her- 
self,” said Lady Bothwell. 

“With my own eyes will I endure to see what- 
ever you have power to shew me,” said Lady 
Forester, with the same determined spirit which 
had stimulated her since her resolution was taken 
upon this subject. 

“There may be danger in it.” 

“If gold can compensate the risk,” said Lady 
Forester, taking out her purse. 

“T do not such things for the purpose of gain,” 
answered the foreigner. “I dare not turn my art 
to such a p If I take the gold of the 
wealthy, it is but to bestow it on the poor ; nor do 
I ever accept more than the sum I have already 
received from your servant. Put up your purse, 
madam ; an adept needs not your gold.” 

Lady Bothwell, considering this rejection of her 
sister’s offer as a mere trick of an empiric, to 
induce her to press a larger sum upon him, and 
willing that the scene should be commenced and 
ended, offered some gold in turn, observing that 
It was only to enlarge the sphere of his pana 
‘ «Let Lady Bothwell enlarge the sphere of her 
o¥n charity,” said the Paduan,’“not merely in 
giving of alms, in which I know she is not deficient, 

in judging the character of others ; and let her 
eblige Baptista Damiotti by believing him honest, 
ire she shall aati to bea knave. Do not 
surprised, madam, if I speak in answer to your 
thoughts rather than your expressions, and tell me 
once more whether you have courage to look on 
what I am prepared to shew 1” 

“I own, sir,” said Lady Bothwell, “that your 

words strike me with some sense of fear; but 


whatever my sister desires to witness, I will not 
shrink from witnessing along with her.” 
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“Nay, the igs 2 only consists in the risk of 
hang resolution failing you. The sight can only 
for the s of seven minutes; and should 
you interrupt the vision by speaking a sa word, 
not only would the charm broken, but seme 
danger might result to the y Reproage But if you 
can remain steadily silent for the seven minutes, 
your curiosity will tified without the slightest 
risk ; and for this I en my honour.” 

Internally Lady Bothwell thought the seéurity 
was but an indifferent one; but she suppressed the 
suspicion, as if she had believed that the adept, 
whose dark features wore a half-formed smile, could 
in reality read even her most secret reflections, 
A solemn pause then ensued, until Lady Forester 
gathered courage enough to reply to the physician, 
2s he termed himself, that she would abide with 
firmness and silence the sight which he had 
promised to exhibit to them. Upon this, he made 
them a low obeisance, and saying he went to pre- 
pare matters to meet their wish, left the apartment. 
The two sisters, hand in hand, as if agg Tes that 
close union to divert any danger which might 
threaten them, sat down on two seats in immediate 
contact with each other: Jemima seeking support 
in the manly and habitual courage of Lady Both- 
well; and she, on the other hand, more agitated 
than she had expected, endeavouring to fortify her- 
self by the desperate resolution which circumstances 
had forced her sister to assume. The one perhaps 
said to herself, that her sister never feared any 
thing ; and the other might reflect, that what so 
feeble a minded woman as Jemima did not fear, 
could not prey be a subject of apprehension to 
a person of firmness and resolution like herself. 

In a few moments the thoughts of both were 
diverted from their own situation, by a strain of 
music 80 singularly sweet and solemn, that, while 
it seemed calculated to avert or dispel any feeling 
unconnected with its harmony, increased, at the 
same time, the solemn excitation which the pre- 
ceding interview was calculated to produce, 
music was that of some instrument with which 
they were unacquainted ; but circumstances after- 
wards led my ancestress to believe that it was 
that of the harmonica, which she heard at a much 
later period in life. 

When these heaven-born sounds had ceased, a 
door opened in the upper end of the apartment, and 
they saw Damiotti, standing at the head of two or 
three steps, sign to them to advance. His dress 
was so different from that which he had worn a few 
minutes before, that they could hardly recognize 
him ; and the deadly paleness of his countenance, 
and a certain stern rigidity of muscles, like that 
of one whose mind is made up to some strange and 
daring action, had totally a the somewhat 
sarcastic expression with which he had previously 
regarded them both, and particularly Lady Both- 
well. He was barefooted, excepting a species of 
sandals in the antique fashion ; his legs were naked 
beneath the knees ; above them he wore hose, and 
a doublet of dark crimson silk close to his body ; 
and over that a flowing loose robe, something re- 
sembling a surplice, of snow-white linen; his 
throat and neck were uncovered, and ‘his long, 
straight, black hair was carefully combed down at 
full len 


As the ladies approached at his bidding, he 
shewed no gesture of that eeremonious courtesy of 





into the apartment ; for the light 

them, being anly that. of two expiring lamps, was 
extremely faint The maater — ta use the Italian 
phrase for persons of thia descriptien — approached 
the upper end of the reem, with a genuflexion like 
that of a Catholic to the qvucifix, and at the same 
time crossed. himself. The ladies followed in silence, 
vad arm in arm. Two or three low broad steps led 
to a platform in front of the altar, or what re- 
sembled such. Here the sage took his stand, and 
placed the ladies beside him, once more earnestly 
repeating by signs his injunctions of silence. The 
Italian n extending his bare arm from under 
his linan veatment, pointed with his forefinger to 
five large flambegux, or torches, placed on each side 
of the altar. They took fire successively at the ap- 
proach of his hand, or rather of his er, and 
rea a strong light through the room. By this 

e Visiters could discern that, on the seeming altar, 
were disposed. two naked swords laid crosswise ; a 
large ps beok, whieh they conceived to be a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, but in a language to them 
unknown ; and beside this mysterious volume was 
placed a human skull. But what struck the sisters 
most was a very tall and broad mirror, which oc- 
cupied all the apace behind the altar, and, illumined 
by the lighted tarches, reflected the mysterious 
articles which were laid upon it. 

The master then placed himself between the twa 
ladies, and, poiating to the mirror, took each by 
the hand, but without speaking a syllable. They 
gazed intently on the palished and sable space to 
which he had directed their attention. Suddenly 
the surface assumed a new and singular appear- 
ance. It no longer simply saflesiad” the objects 
placed ara it, bud, aa if it had self-contained 
soenery of its awn, objects began to appear within 
it, at ret in a disorderly, indistinet, and miscella- 
neous manner, like form srranging itself out of 
chaos ; at length, in distinet and defined shape and 
kage It was thus, that, after some shifting of 
hl darlness aver the face of tha wonderful 


a erepective of arches and columas 
tS aemins Galt cate dea and veal 


reof an the part of it; till, after many oscil- 


lations, the rt fixed and rea 
ticnary ting interior of a 
foreign chuck. ‘The were stately, and hung 


with acutcheong 5. the arshes were lofty and magni- 
ficent ; the floor was lettered with funeral inscrip- 
tions. But there were mo separate shrines, no 
images, no displag af chalice or erucifix on the 
altar, It was, a Protestant church upon 
the Continent. A cl dressed in the Geneva 
gown and band, stood hy the eammunion-table,,and, 
with the Bible before him, and his clerk 
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od ee TERETE See emeponrne 


huilding a numerous. 
bridal one,. ad a lady man walked first, 
hand im hand, followed by a eonceumse of 


raons of both sexes, gaily, nay riehly, 
Te bride, whese features they eould distinctly see, 
seemed not more than sixteen yeaws: old, and ex- 
tremely beautiful. The bridegroom, seme 
seconds, moved rather with bie shoulder towards 
them, and hia face averted; but his elegance. of 
form and step struek the sisters at once with 
same apprehension. As he turned his face suc 
denly, it was frightfully realised, and they saw, in 
the gay bridegroom before them, Sir Philip Fores- 
tex. His wife uttered an. imperfect e ion, as 
the sound ef whieh the whole scene stirred and 
seamed to separate, 

“I gould compare it to nothing,” said Lady 
Bothwell, while recounting the wonderful tale, “ but 
to the dispersion of the reflection offered by a 
deep and calm pool, when a stone is suddenly cast 
into it, and the shadows become dissipated and 
broken.” The master pressed both the ladies’ 
hands severely, as if to remind them of their pro- 
mise, and of the danger which they incurred. The 
exclamation died away on Lady Forester’s tongue, 
without attaining perfect utterance, and the seene 
in the glass, after the fluctuation of a minute, again 
resumed to the eye its former appearance of a real 
scene, existing within the mirror, as if represented 
in a picture, save that the figures were moveable 
instead of being stationary. 

The representation of Sir Philip Forester, now 
distinctly visible in form and feature, was seen to 
lead on towards the clergyman that beautiful girl, 
who advaneed at once with diffidence, and with a 
species of affectionate pride. In the meantime, 
and just as the clergyman had arranged the bridal 
eompany before him, and seemed abont. to com- 
mence the service, anether group of persons, of 
whom two or three were officers, entered the church. 
They moved, at first, forward, as though they came 
to witness the bridal ceremony, but suddenly one 
of the officers, whose hack was towards the spec- 
tators, detached himself from his companions, and 
rushed hastily towards the marriage party, when 
the whole of them turned towards him, as if at- 
tracted by some exclamation whieh accom- 

ied his advance. Suddenly the in 
his sword ; the bridegroam unsheathed his own, 
acm a a drawn 
by other indivi » bo the marriage party 
and ef those who hadi last entexed. They fe iato 
a sert of confusion, the and same elder 
and graver persons, labouring 
tha — while the hotter spirits on both sides 
brandi their weapens. But now the period of 
brief spase duriag which the seothsayer, aa 
tended, was permitted to exhibit his. 
arrived, The fumes again mixed tagether, 
dissolved gradually frem observation; the 
and eolumns. ef the churcle rolled asunder, and 
disappeared ; and the frent of the mivror reflected 
nothing save the blazing torehes, and the melan- 
ant apparatus, placed en thé altar or table before 


The doctor lad the lading, who greatip required 
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iog ber sister, whose albered countenance, and 
rent unconsciousness of what around her, 
excited her hesssions how i¢ might be possible 
te convey her ; 

“ IT have prepared for that,” answered the adept ; 
“I have directed the servant to bring your equi- 
page as near to thia place aa the narrowness of the 
street wilh permit. not for your sister ; but 
shi ker, when you returm home, this composing 

gh, and she will be better to-morrow mrerning. 
Few,” he added, im a. melancholy tone, “leave 
thie house as well in health ag they entered it. 
Such being the of zeeling knowledge 
by mysterivus means, I leave you to judge the con- 
dition of these who have the power of gratifying 
— irregular curiosity. Farewell, and forget not 

@ 

« wall give her nothing that comes from you,” 
said Lady Botiewell 3 “I mes seen enough ol sone 
art already. you woul? poises us both to 
eonceal your ewn necvomancy. But we are persons 
who want neitiver the means of making our wrongs 
known, nor tire-assistance of friends to right them.” 

“You have had no wrongs from me, madam,” 
said the adept. “You sought ene who is litéle 
grateful for such honour. He seeks no one, and 
al ie nees to those who invite and call 
upon him. ter all, you have but learned a little 
sooner the evi] which you must still be daamed to 
endure. I hear your servant's at the door, 
and will detain your ladyship and y Forsate 
no lenges. The next packet from the Continent 
will explain what you have already partly witnessed. 
Let it not, if I may advise, pass too suddenly into 
your sister’s hands.” 

So saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good-night. She 
went, nea with the adept, to the vestibule, where 
he hastily threw a black clock over his singular 
dress, and opening the door, intrusted his visiters 
to the care of the servant. It was with difficulty 
thet Lady: Bothwell sustained her sister to tha car- 
riage, though it was only twenty stepedistant. When 
they arrived at home, Lady Forester reqnired 
medcial assistance. The physician of the family 
attenden, and sheok his head on feeling her pulse. 

‘* Here has been,” he, said, ‘‘s vialeat and: sudden 
stock on the nerves J must know how it has 


racee he ta stay ‘in »,”” said the gradeate ; 
“this isthe seventh nervows case I have heand of 
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hie making for me, and ali. by effect of 

He went examined the composing 
Bothwell had. waconscieusly 
tasted it, and pronounesd it very 

tho matter, and whet would sare an 


the. - He then paused, 
Ledy’ Botheek very si » at length 
“Tf suppose I must uct ask your lndpalip aay 
thing about thie Italian warleck’s A 

«“ Indeed, Doctor,” anawered B 
“T eomsider what passed as. confidential ; and 
the man may be a rogue, as we were fo 

to consult him, we wid, I thimk, lou 
honest enough to keep his counsel.” 

“ May be a knave—come,” said the Doster 
“TI am glad to hear your ladyship allows such a 
noasihilitv in anv thine that comes from Italy.” 

‘‘ What comes from Italy may be as good as what 
comes from Hanover, Doctor. But you and I will 
remain good friends, and thaé it may be ao, we will 
say ing ef Whig and Tory.” 

“ Not I,” said the Doctor, receiving hie fee, and 

ing his hat ;“a Carolus serves my: purpose ag 
well as a Willielmus. But I should te know 
why old Lady Saint Ringan’s, and all that set, go 
about wasting their decayed lungs in puffing this 
foreign fellow.” 

« Ay— you had best set kine down a Jesuit, as 
Serub says.” On these terms they parted. 

The poor patient — whose nerves, froma an extra- 
ordinary state of tensiwn, had at length become 
relaxed in as extraordinary a degree — continued 
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to struggle with a sort ef imbecility, the growth 
of sxperstitous terror, when the shoeking tidings 
were brought from Holand, which even 


her worst expectations. 

They were sent by the celebrated Hari of Stair, 
and contained the melaneholy event of a duel ber 
twixt Sir Philip Forester, and his: wife’s half- 
brother, Captain Faleoner, of the Seotech-Dateh, as 
they were then called, in which the latter had been 
killed. The eause of rendered the incident 
still more shocking. It seemed that Sir Philip had 
left the army suddenly, in eonsequenes of bei 
unable to pay a very considerable sur, whieh ke 
had lost to another volunteer at play. He had 
changed his name, and taken up hia residenee at 
Rotterdam, where he had insinuated himself inte 
the good graces of an ancientand rich burgomaster, 
and, wy his handsome person aad graceful manners, 
captivated the affections of his omly child, » very 
young person, of great beauty, and the heiress of 
much wealth. Delighted with the specious attrac- 
tions of his proposed son-in-law, the wealthy mer- 
ra ag ar vg greece aD as 
too high to:admit of hi img an fom te 
pacar eviden soethineonmiice ane ieee 
—~gave his eonsent to the iage. It was about 
eh celebrated in the prinet of the city, 

ex it was interrupted by a singular occurrence, 

Captain Falnoner having been detached to Ret 
terdam to bring up a part.of the brigade of Scottish 
pense rp iieraiipringiak pbagarerag) apt 
consideration in the town, to whom he been 

to him for amusement t. 


master, Captain Falboner went 
“7y27t:2 by his Datoh scquatatanse- with»: 


of hie. Srsends, and two or three officera.efthe: 


bo eee 
m 


Tet 


brigade. His astonishment may be conceived when 
be saw his own brother-in-law, a married man, on 
the point of leading to the altar the innocent and 
beautifal creature, upon whom he was about to 
hare eps and unmanly deceit. He proclaimed 
is villainy on the x and the marriage was inter- 
of course. But against the oP of more 
ing men, who considered Sir Philip Forester 
as having thrown himself out of the rank of men of 
honour, Captain Falconer admitted him to the pri- 
vilege of such, accepted a challenge from him, and 
in the rencounter received a mortal wound. Such 
are the ways of Heaven, mysterious in our eyes. 
Lady Forester never recovered the shock of this 
dismal intelligence. 


“ And did this tragedy,” said I, “take place ex- 
actly at the time when the scene in the mirror was 
exhibited {” 

“It is hard to be obliged to maim one’s story,” 
answered my aunt; “but, to speak the truth, it 
ha see some days sooner than the apparition was 

ited. 

“ And so there remained a possibility,’’ said I, 
“that by some secret and speedy communication 
the artist might have received early intelligence of 
that incident.” 

“The incredulous pretended so,” replied my 
aunt. 

“What became of the adept! demanded I. 

“ Why, a warrant came down shortly afterwards 
to arrest him for high-treason, as an agent of the 
Chevalier St George ; and Lady Bothwell, recol- 
lecting the hints which had escaped the Doctor, an 
ardent friend of the Protestant succession, did then 
call to remembrance, that this man was chiefly 
proné among the ancient matrons of her own poli- 
tical persuasion. It certainly seemed probable that 
ei, Nine from the Continent, which could easily 
have been transmitted by an active and powerful 
agent, might have enabled him to prepare such a 
scene of phantasmagoria as she had herself wit- 
nessed. Yet there were so many difficulties in 
assigning a natural explanation, that, to the day of 
her death, she remained in great doubt on the sub- 
ject, and much disposed to cut the Gordian knot, 

admitting the existence of supernatural agency. 

* But, my dear aunt,” said I, “what became of 
the man of skill 1” 

“ Oh, be was too good a fortune-teller not to be 
able to foresee that his own destiny would be tragi- 
cal if he waited the arrival of the man with the 
silver greyhound pe his sleeve. He made, as we 
gay, & moonlight flitting, and was nowhere to be 
seen or heard of. Some noise there was about 
papers or letters found in the house, but it died 
away, and Doctor Baptista Damiotti was soon as 
tittle talked of as Galen or Hippocrates.” 

“ And Sir Philip Forester,” said I, “did he too 
vanish for ever from the public scene ?” 

“ No,” replied my kind informer. “He was heard 
of once more, and it was upon a remarkable occa- 
sion. It is said that we Scots, when there was such 
& nation in existence, have, among our full peck of 
virtues, one or two little barleycorns of vice. In 

particular, it is that we rarely forgive, and 
ever forget, any injuries received ; that we used to 
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make an idol of our resentment, as Lady Con- 
stance did of her grief; and are addi as Burns 
says, to ‘nursing our wrath to keep it warm.’ Lady 
Bothwell was not without this feeling; and, I be- 
lieve, nothing whatever, scarce the restoration of 
the Stewart line, could have happened s0 delicious 
to her feelings as an opportunity of being Pita. ct 
on Sir Philip Forester, for the deep and double 
injury which had deprived her of a sister and of a 
brother. But nothing of him was heard or known 
till many a year had passed away.” 

At length — it was on a Fastern’s E’en (Shrove- 
tide) assembly, at which the whole fashion of Edin- 
burgh attended, full and frequent, and when Lady 
Bothwell had a seat amongst the lady patronesses, 
that one of the attendants on the company whis- 
pered into her ear, that a gentleman wished to speak 
with her in private. 

“In private? and in an assembly-room t — he 
must be mad — Tell him to call upon me to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T said so, my lady,” answered the man; “ but 
he desired me to give you this paper.” 

She undid the billet, which was curiously folded 
and sealed. It only bore the words, * On businesa 
of life and death,” written in a hand which she had 
never seen before. Suddenly it occurred to her, that 
it might concern the safety of some of her political 
friends; she therefore followed the messenger to a 
small apartment where the refreshments were pre« 
pared, and from which the general company waa 
excluded. She found an old man, who, at her ap- 
proach, rose up and bowed profoundly. His appear 
ance indicated a broken constitution; and his { soo 
though sedulously rendered conforming to the eti- 
quette of a ball-room, was worn and tarnished, and 
hung in folds about his emaciated person. Lady 
Bothwell was about to feel for her purse, expecting 
to get rid of the supplicant at the expense of a little 
money, but some fear of a mistake arrested her pur+ 
pose. She therefore gave the man leisure to ex 
plain himself. 

“J have the honour to speak with the Lady 
Bothwell ?” 

“Iam Lady Bothwell ; allow me to say that this 
is no time or place for long explanations.— What 
are your commands with me ?” 

“ Your Jadyship,” said the old man, “had once a 
sister.” 

“True; whom I loved as my own soul.” 

“ And a brother.” 

“The bravest, the kindest, the most affection- 
ate !”? —said Lady Bothwell. 

‘Both these beloved relatives you lost by the 
fault of an unfortunate man,” continued the 


stranger. 

‘By the crime of an unnatural, bloody-minded 
rmourderer,” said the lady. e 

«I am answered,” replied the old man, bowing, 
as if to withdraw. 

“ Stop, sir, I command you,’’ said Lady Bothwell. 
— * Who are you, that, at such a place and time, 
come to recall these horrible recollections ? I insist 
upon knowing.” 

“Iam one who intends Lady Bothwell no injury; 
but, on the contrary, to offer her the means of 
doing a deed of Christian charity, which the world 
would wonder at, and which Heaven would reward 3 
but I find her in no temper for such a sacrifice af 


I was prepared to ask.” 
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«Speak out, sir; what is your meaning ?” said 

«The wretch that has wronged you so deeply,” 
rejoined the stranger, “is now on his death-bed. 
His days have heen days of misery, his nights have 
been sleepless hours of anguish — yet he cannot die 
“without your forgiveness. His life has been an 
unremitting penance —yet he dares not part from 
his burden while your curses load his soul.” 

“Tell him,” said Lady Bothwell sternly, “to ask 
pardon of that Being whom he has 80 greatly 
offended; not of an erring mortal like himself. 
What could my forgiveness avail him ?’ 

“ Much,” answered the old man. “ It will be an 
earnest of that which he may then venture to ask 
from his Creator, lady, and from yours. Remem- 
ber, Lady Bothwell, you too have a death-bed to 
look forward to; your soul may, all human souls 
must, feel the awe of facing the judgment seat, with 
the wounds of an untented conscience, raw, and 
rankling —- what thought would it be then that 
should whisper, ‘I have given no mercy, how then 
shall I ask it?” 

“Man, whosoever thou mayst be,” replied Lady 
Bothwell, “urge me not so cruelly. It would be 
but blasphemous hypocrisy to utter with my lips 
the words which every throb of my heart protests 
against. They would open the earth and give to 
light the wasted form of my sister — the bloody 
form of my murdered brother — forgive him !— 
Never, never !” 

“ Great God !” cried the old man, holding up his 
hands, “ is it thus the worms which thou hast called 
out of dust obey the commands of their Maker ? 
Farewell, proud and unforgiving woman. Exult 
that thou hast added to a death in want and pain 
the agonies of religious despair; but never again 
mock Heaven by petitioning for the pardon which 
thou hast refused to grant.”’ 

He was turning from her. 
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** Stop,” she exclaimed; “I will try: yes 
try to pardon him.” tat 

“Gracious lady,” said the old man, “yoo wilt 
relieve the over-burdened soul, which dare not sever 
itself from its sinful companion of earth without 
being at peace with you. What do I know— your 
forgiveness may perhaps preserve for penitence the 
dregs of a wretched life.” 

“ Ha ! said the lady, as a sudden light broke on 
her, “it is the villain himself!” And grasping Sir 
Philip Forester —for it was he, and no other — by 
the collar, she raised a cry of “ Murder, murder ! 
Seize the murderer ! ” 

At an exclamation so singular, in such a place, 
the company thronged into the apartment, but Sir 
Philip Forester was no longer there. He had for- 
cibly extricated himself from Lady Bothwell’s hold, 
and had run out of the apartment which opened on 
the landing-place of the stair. There seemed no 
escape in that direction, for there were several per: 
sons coming up the steps, and others descending. 
But the unfortunate man was desperate. He threw 
himself over the balustrade, and alighted safely in 
the lobby, though a leap of fifteen feet at least, then 
dashed into the street and was lost in darkness. 
Some of the Bothwell family made pursuit, and, had 
they come up with the fugitive, they might have 
perhaps slain him; for in those days men’s blood 
ran warm in their veins. But the police did not | 
interfere; the matter most criminal having happened 
long since, and in a foreign land. Indeed, it was 
always thought, that this extraordinary scene origi- 
nated in a hypocritical experiment, by which Sir 
Philip desired to ascertain whether he might return 
to his native country in safety from the resentment 
of a family which he had injured so deeply. As 
the result telk out so contrary to his wishes, he is 
believed to have returned to the Continent, and 
there died in exile. 

So closed the tale of the Mystrrrovs Mrrror 
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THE LADY IN THE SACQUE. 


Tus is another little story, from the Keepsake of 1828. It was told to me many years ago, by 
the late Miss Anna Seward, who, among other accomplishments that rendered her an amusing 
inmate in a country house, had that of recounting narratives of this sort with very considerable effect ; 
much greater, indeed, than any one wowd be apt to guess from the style of her written performances. 
There are hours and moods when most people are not displeased to listen to such things; and I have 
heard some of the greatest and wisest of my contemporaries take their share in telling them. 


August, 1831. 


Tue following narrative is given from the pen, so 
far as memory permits, in the same character in 
which it was presented to the author’s ear ; nor 
has he claim to farther praise, or to be more deeply 
censured, than in proportion to the good or bad 
judgment which he has employed in selecting his 
materials, as he has studiously avoided any attempt 
at ornament, which might interfere with the sim- 
plicity of the tale. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that the 
particular class of stories which turns on the mar- 
vellous, possesses a stronger influence when told 
than when committed to print. The volume taken 
up at noonday, a rehearsing the same inci- 
dents, conveys a much more feeble impression than 
is achieved by the voice of the speaker on a circle of 
fireside auditors, who hang upon the narrative as 
the narrafor details the minute incidents which 
serve to give it authenticity, and lowers his voice 
with an affectation of mystery while he approaches 
the fearful and wonderful part. It was with such 
advantages that the present writer heard the fol- 
lowing events related, more than twenty years 
noe, by the celebrated Miss Seward, of Litchfield, 
who, to her numerous accomplishments, added, in a 
remarkable degree, the power of narrative in pri- 
vate conversation. In its nt form, the tale 
must necessarily lose all the interest which was 
attached to it, by the flexible voice and intelligent 
features of the gi narrator. Yet still, read 
aloud, to an undoubting audience by the doubtful 
light of the closing evening, or in silence, by a 
decaying taper, and amidst the solitude of a half- 
lighted apartment, it may redeem its character as a 
good oat sry Miss Seward always affirmed 

e had derived her information from an 
suthentie source, although she suppressed the 


names of the two persons chiefly concerned. } 
will not avail myself of any particulars I may have 
since received concerning the localities of the 
detail, but suffer them to rest under the same 
general description in which they were first related 
to me ; and, for the same reason, I will not add to, 
or diminish the narrative, by any circumstances, 
whether more or less material, but simply rehearse, 
as I heard it, a story of supernatural terror. 


About the end of the American war, when the 
officers of Lord Cornwallis’s army, which surren- 
dered at York-town, and others, who had been 
made prisoners during the impolitic and ill-fated 
controversy, were returning to their own country, 
to relate their adventures, and repose themselves 
after their fatigues; there was amongst them a 
general officer, to whom Miss S. gave the name of 
Browne, but merely, as I understood, to save the 
inconvenience of introducing a nameless agent in 
the narrative. He was an officer of merit, as well 
as a gentleman of high consideration for family 
and attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne upon. 
a tour through the western counties, when, in the 
conclusion of a papier stage, he found himself in 
the vicinity of a country town, which pre- 
sented a scene of uncommon beauty, and of a 
character peculiarly English. 

The little town, with its stately old charch, 
whose tower bore testimony to the devotion of ages 
long past, lay amidst pastures and corn-fields of 
___* extent, but bounded and divided with 
row timber of great age and size, There were 
marks of modern improvement. The environs of 
the place intimated neither the solitude of decay, 
nor the bustle of novelty; the houses were old, be. 
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an good repair ; and the beautiful little river mur- 
mured freely on its way to the left of the town, 
neither restrained by a dam, nor bordered by a 
towing-path. 

bl ean a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the 
southward of the town, were seen, amongst many 
venerable oaks and tangled thickets, the turrets of 
a castle, as old as the wars of York and Lancaster, 
but which seemed to hawe reecived importent 
alterations during the age of Elizabeth and her 
successor. It had not been a place of great size ; 
but whatever accommodation it formerly artorded, 
was, it must be supposed, still to be obtained 
within its walls; at least, such was the inference 
which General Browne drew from observing the 
smoke arise merrily from several of the ancient 
wreathed and carved chimney-stalks. The wall of 
the park ran alongside of the highway for two or 
three hundred yards; and through the different 
points by which the eye found glimpses into the 
woodland scenery, it seemed to be well stocked. 
Other of view opened in succession ; now a 
felt one, of the front of the old castle, and now a 
side glimpse at ite particular towers ; the former 
righ in all the bhizarrerie of the Elizabethan school, 
while the simple and solid strength of other parts 
of the building seemed to shew that they had been 
raised more for defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he 
obtained of the castle through the woods and glades 
by which this ancient feudal fortress was surrounded, 
our military traveller was determined to inquire 
whether it might not deserve a nearer view, and 
whether it contained family pictures or other objects 
of curiosity worthy of a stranger’s visit ; when, 
leaving the vicinity of the park, he rolled through 
a clean and well-paved street, and stopped at the 
door of a well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his jour- 
ney, General Browne made inquiries coneerning 
the proprietor of the chateau which had so attracted 
his admiration, and was equally surprised and 
pleased at hearing in reply a nobleman named 
whom we shall call Lord Woodville. How fortu- 
nate! Much of Browne’s early recollections, both 
at school and at college, had been connected with 
young Woodville, whom, by a few questions, he 
now ascertained to be the same with the owner of 
this fair domain. He had been raised to the peerage 
by the decease of his father a few months before, 
aad, as the General learned from the landlord, the 
term of mourning being ended, was now taking pos- 
session of his paternal estate, in the jovial season of 
merry autumn, accompanied by a sclect party of 
friends to enjoy the sports of a country famous for 
game. 

This waa delightful news to our traveller. Frank 
Woodville had been Richard Browne’s fag at Eton, 
and his chosen intimate at Christ Church ; their 
pleasures and their tasks had been the same; and 
the honest soldier’s heart warmed to find his early 
friend in possession of so delightful a residence, and 
of an estate, as the landlord assured him with a nod 
and a wink, fully adequate to maintain and add to 
his ity. Nothing was more natural than that 





the traveller should & journey, which there 
was nothing to render ied, to pay a vibit-to an 
‘qld friend undar such agreeable circumstances.. 


Khe fresh horses, thevefore, had only the brief 
tenk.ct conmeying the General’s travelling carriage 





to Woodville Castle. A porter admitted them at 
a modern Gothic Lodge, built in that style to cor- 
respond with the Castle itself, and at the same 
time rang a bell to give warning of the approach of 
visiters. Apparently the sound of the bell had sus- 
pended the separation of the company, bent on the 
various amusements of the morning ; for, on enter- 
ing the court of the chateau, several young men 
were ois, g about in their sporting dresses, look- 
ing at, and criticising, the dogs which the keepers 
held in readiness to attend their pastime. As Gene- 
ral Browne alighted, the young lord came to the 
gate of the hall, and for an instant gazed, as ata 
stranger, upon the countenance of his friend, on 
which war, with its fatigues and its wounds, had 
made a great alteration. But the uncertainty lasted 
no longer than till the visiter had spoken, and the 
hearty greeting which followed was such as can only 
be exchanged betwixt those who have passed to- 
gether the merry days of careless boyhood or early 
youth. 

“Tf I could have formed a wish, my dear 
Browne,” said Lord Woodville, “it would have 
been to have you here, of all men, upon this ocea- 
sion, which my friends are good enough to hold as 
a sort of holyday. Do not think you have been un- 
watched during the years you have been absent from 
us. I have traced you through your dangers, your 
triumphs, your misfortunes, and was delighted to 
see that, whether in victory or defeat, the name of 
my old friend was always distinguished with ap- 
plause.” 

The General made a suitable reply, and con: 
gratulated his friend on his new dignities, and the 
possession of a place and domain so beautiful. 

“ Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet,” said 
Lord Woodville, “and I trust you do not mean to 
leave us till you are better acquainted with it. It 
is true, J confess, that my present party is pretty 
large, and the old house, like other places of the 
kind, does not possess so much accommodation as 
the extent of the outward walls appears to premise. 
But we can give you a comfortable old-fashioned 
room ;and J venture to suppose that your campaigns 
have taught you. to be glad of worse quarters,” 

The General shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 
“ T presume,” he said, “ the worst apartment in your 
chateau is considerably superior to the old tobacco- 
cask, in which I was fain to take up my night’s 
lodging when I was in the Bush, as the Virginians 
call it, with the light corps. There I lfy, like Dio- 
genes himself, so delighted with my siping, chery 
the elements, that I made a vain attempt to have it 
rolled on to my next quarters ; but my commander 
for the timae would give way to no such luxnrious 
provision, amd I took farewell of my beloved cask 
with tears in my eyes.” c 

“ Well, than, since you do not fear your 
ters,” said Lord Woedville, “you will stay with me 
a week ab least. Of » dogs, fishing-rods, flies, 
and means of sport by sea. and land, wa have enouga 
and, to epare: you cannot piteh. om am amusement, 
but wa: will pitch on the means ef pursuing it, But 
if you prefer the gun and poimters, I will go with 
you myself, and see whether you have mended your 
seating since you have been amongst the Ladians 


of the back. setékemends.”’ ee 
ing of manly 


Phe General gindly accepted 
proposal in all. its points. After a morning 
exercise, the company met af dinnes, whern 6 was 
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saliery apie Lalcabiay Prohelmromsits rites 
i Lady tales of his recovered friend 
ag to recommend im to his guests, most of whem 
were persons ef disauction. He ted General Browne 
to apeak of the scenes he had witnessed ; and as 
every word marked alike the brave officer and the 
sensible man, who retained ion of his evol 
judgment under the most imminent dangers, the 
company looked upon the soldier with general 
respect, as on one who hrd proved hi pos- 
sessed of an uncommaen portion of personal somes 
— that attribute, of all others, of which every body 
desires to be thought : 

The day at Woodville Castle ended as usual in 
such mansions. The hospitality stopped within 
the limits of good order ; music, in which the young 
lord was a proficient, succeeded to the circulation 
of the bottle: cards and billiards, for those who 
preferred such amusements, were in readiness : 
but the exercise of the morning required early 
hours, and not long after eleven o’clock the guests 
began to retire to their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, 
General Browne, to the chamber destined for him, 
which answered the description he had given of it, 
being comfortable, but old-fashioned. The bed was 
of the massive form used in the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and the curtains of faded silh, 
heavily trimmed with tarnished gold. But then 
the sheets, pillows, and blankets looked delightful 
to the campaigner, when he thought of his man- 
sion, the cask.” There was an air of gloom in 
the tapestry hangings, which, with their worn-out 
graces, curtained the walls of the little chamber, 
and gently undulated as the autumnal breeze found 
its way through the ancient lattice-window, which 
pattered and whistled as the air gained entrance. 
The toilet too, with its mirror, turbaned, after the 
manner of the beginning of the century, with a 
coiffure of murrey-coloured silk, and its hundred 
strange-shaped boxes, providing for arrangements 
which had been obsolete for more than fifty years, 
had an antique, and in so far a melancholy, aspect. 
But nothing could blaze more brightly and cheer- 
fully than the two large wax candles ; or if aught 
could rival them, it was the flaming bickering fagots 
in the chimney, that sent at once their gleam and 
their warmth through the snug apartment; which, 
notwithstanding the general antiquity of ite appear- 
ance, was not wanting in the least convenience that 
aaa habits rendered either necessary or desir- 
able. 

“This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, 
General,” said the young lord; “ but I hope you 
ae nothing that makes you envy your old tobacco- 
Cask. 

e “I am not particular respecting my lodgings,” 
replied the General ; “ yet were I to make any 
choice, I would prefer this chamber by many 
degrees, to the gayer and more modern rooms of 
your y mansion. Believe me, that when I 
unite its modern air of comfort with its venerable 
antiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship’s 

Y, I shall feel in better quarters here, than 

were in the best hotel London could afford.” 

“I trost—I have no doubt — that you will find 
— 28 comfortable 2s I wish you, my dear 
beige’ Pincay gs young gies 3 on are 

: est good-ni i 
by the hand, and withdrew, ii 
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The General again looked round him, and inter. 

himself on his return to peace: 

ful the comforts of which were endeared by 

the recollection of the hardships and dangers he 

had lately sustained, undressed himself, and pre 
pared himself for a luxurious night’s rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this of 
tale, we leave the General in possession of his apart- 
ment until the next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early 
hour, but without theappearance of General Browne, 
who seemed the guest that Lord Woodville was 
desirous of honouring above ali whom his hospita- 
lity bad assembled around him. He more than 
once expressed surprise at the General’s absence, 
and at length sent a servant to make imquiry after 
him. The man brought back information that 
General Browne had been walking abroad since an 
early hour of the morning, in detiance of the 
weather, which was misty and ungenial. 

“The custom of a soldier,”—said the young 
nobleman, to his friends ; “many of them acquire 
habitual vigilance, and cannot sleep after the early 
hour at which their duty usually commands cn 
to be alert.” 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville thus 
offered to the company seemed hardly satisfactory 
to his own mind, and it was in a fit of silence and 
abstraction that he awaited the return of the Gene- 
ral. It took place near an hour after the breakfast 
bell had rung. We looked fatigued and feverish, 
His hair, the powdcring and arrangement of which 
was at this time one of the most important occu- 
pations of a man’s whole day, and marked his fashion 
as much as, in the present time, the tying of a 
cravat, or the want of one, was dishevelled, un- 
curled, void of powder, and dank with dew. His 
clothes were huddled on with a careless negligencs, 
remarkable in a military man, whose real or sup- 
posed duties are usually held to include some at- 
tention to the toilet ; and his looks were haggard 
and ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

" § you have stolen a march upon us this 
morning, my dear General,” said Lord Woodville ; 
“or you have not found your bed so much to your 
mind as 1 had hoped and you seemed to expect. 
How did you rest last night %” 

“Oh, excellently well | remarkably well! never 
better in my life’ — said General Browne rapidly, 
and yet with an air of embarrassment which waa 
obvious to his friend. He then hastily swallowed 
a cup of tea, and neglecting or refusing whatever 
else was offered, seemed to fall into a fit of abstrac- 
tion. 

“You will take the gan to-day, General ;” sax 
his friend and host, but had to repeat the question 
twice ere he received the abrupt answer, “ Na, 
my jlord; I am serry I caanot have the honver 
of spending another day with your lordsiiip ; ma 
post horses are ordered, and will be here direstly. 

All who were present shewed peel eta and Lend 
Woodville immediately replied, “ horses, way 
good friend ! what oan you possibly want with shew, 
when you eo to stay with me quietly Ser at 
least a week ?” : 

«TI believe,” said the General, oeviewly much 
embarrassed, “that I might, im the pleseure wi! 
my first meeting with your terdshbp, Yawe aaid 
something about stepping here a fow days; but J 
have since found it altagether imposstiebe.”’ 


it 


—_,, 
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” answered the | aware that your honour and your friendship will 
-. disengaged | equally deter you from exaggerating whatever you 
& summons | may have witn iy 
to-day; for our post has not come up from the | Well then,” said the General, “ I will proceed 
town, and therefore you cannot have received any | with my story as well as J can, ala: Br your 
letters.” candour ; and yet distinctly feeling that I would 
General Browne, without giving any farther | rather face a battery than recall to my mind the 
explanation, muttered something of indispensable | odious recollections of last night.” 
pusiness, and insisted on the absolute necessity of | He paused a second time, and then perceiving 
his de in a manner which silenced all oppo- | that Lord Woodville remained silent and in an 
sition on rit ch of his host, who saw that his reso- | attitude of attention, he commenced, though not 
intion was taken, and forbore farther importunity. | without obvious reluctance, the history of his night 
“ At least, however,” he said, “permit me, my | adventures in the Tapestried Chamber. 
dear Browne, since go you will or must, to shew * T undressed and went to bed, so soon as your 
you the view from the terrace, which the mist, that | lordship left me yesterday eveniug ; but the wood 
1g now rising, will soon display.” in the chimney, which nearly fronted my bed, 
He threw open a sash window, and stepped | blazed brightly and cheerfully, and, aided by a 
down wae the terrace as he spoke. The General | hundred exciting recollections of my childhood and 
followed him mechanically, but seemed little to | youth, which had been recalled by the unexpected 
attend to what his host was saying, as, looking | pleasure of meeting your wedge Li prevented me 
across an extended and rich prospect, he pointed | from falling immediately asleep. I ought, however, 
out the different objects worthy of observation. | to say, that these reflections were all of a pleasant 
Thus they moved on till Lord Woodville had | and agreeable kind, grounded on a sense of havin 
attained his purpose of drawing his guest entirely | for a time exchanged the labour, fatigues, an 
apart from the rest of the company, when, turning | dangers of my profession, for the enjoyments of a 
round upon him with an air of great solemnity, he | peaceful life, and the reunion of those friendly and 
addressed him thus : affectionate ties, which I had tern asunder at the 
“ Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, | rude summons of war. 
we are now alone. Let me conjure you to answer | ‘ While such pleasing reflections were stealing 
me upon the word of a friend, and the honour of | over my mind, and gradually lulling me to slumber, 
a soldier. How did you in reality rest during last | I was suddenly aroused by a sound like that of the 
night ?” rustling of a silken gown, and the tapping of a pair 
* Most wretchedly indeed, my lord,” answered | of high-heeled shoes, as if a woman were walking in 
the General, in the same tone of solemnity ;— ‘so | the apartment, Ere I could draw the curtain to 
miserably, that I would not run the risk of such a | see what the matter was, the figure of a little 
second night, not only for all the lands belonging | woman passed between the bed and the fire. The 
to this castle, but for all the country which I see | back of this form was turned to me, and I could 
from this elevated point of view.” observe, from the shoulders and neck, it was that 
“This is most extraordinary,” said the young | of an old woman, whose dress was an old-fashioned 
lord, as if speaking to himself ; “then there must | gown, which, I think, ladies call a sacque ; that is, 
be something in the reports concerning that apart- | a sort of robe, completely loose in the body, but 
ment.” Again turning to the General, he said, | gathered into broad plaits upon the neck and shoul- 
“For God’s sake, my dear friend, be candid with | ders, which fall down to the ground, and terminate 






¥, and you cannot have 


















me, and let me know the disagreeable particulars, 
which have befallen you under a roof, where, with 


consent of the owner, you should have met nothing | never harboured for a moment the idea that what 1 


save comfort.” 


in a species of train. 
“J thought the intrusion singular enough, but 


saw was any thing more than the mortal form of 


The Genera} seemed distressed by this appeal, | some old woman about the establishment, who had 
and paused a moment before he replied. “My | a fancy to dress like her grandmother, and who, 
dear iord,” he at length said, “what happened to | having perhaps (as your lordship mentioned that 
me last night is of a nature so iar and so | you were rather straitened for room) beeg dislodged 
unpleasant, that I could hardly bring myself to | from her chamber for my accommodation, had for- 
detail it even to your lordship, were it not that, in- | gotten the circumstance, and returned by twelve to 
dependent of my wish to gratify any request of | her old haunt. Under this persuasion I moved 
yours, J think that sincerity on my part may lead | myself in bed and coughed a little, to make the in- 
to some explanation about a circumstance equally | truder sensible of my being in possession of the pre- 

i and mysterious. To others, the communi- | mises. —She turned slowly round, but gracio 
cation I am about to make, might place me in the | heaven! my lord, what a contenance did she dis 
light of a weak-minded, superstitious fool who | play to me! There was no longer any questior 
suffered his own imagination to delude and bewilder | what she was, or any thought of her being a living 
him ; but you have known me in childhood and | being. Upon a face which wore the fixed features 
youth, and will not suspect me of having adopted | of a corpse, were imprinted the traces of the vilest 
in manhood the feelings and frailties from which | and most hideous A arr y which had animated her 
my early years were free.” Here he paused and his | while she lived. The body of some atrocious crimi- 
friend replied : nal seemed to have been given up from the grave, 

“Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the | and the soul restored from the penal fire, in order to 
truth of your communication, however strange it | form, for a space, a union with the ancient accom- 
tay be,” replied Lord Woodville ; “I know your | plice of its guilt. I started up in bed, and sat up- 


Grmness of disposition toe well, to suspect you | right, supporting myself on my palms, as I gazed 
could be made the object of imposition, end «m nt this horrible spectre. The made, as "| 
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Sa et 
seemed, a single and swift stride to the bed where 


I lay, and squatted herself down upon it, in pre- 
cisely the same attitude which I had assumed in 
the extremity’ of horror, advancing her diabolical 
countenance within half a yard of mine, with a gri 
which seemed to intimate the malice and the deri- 
sion of an incarnate fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from 
his brow the cold perspiration with which the recol- 
lection of his horrible vision had covered it. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ I am no coward. I have 
been in all the mortal dangers incidental to my pro- 
fession, and I may truly boast, that no man ever 
knew Richard Browne dishonour the sword he 
wears ; but in these horrible circumstances, under 
the eyes, and, as it seemed, almost in the grasp of 
an incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness for- 
sook me, all manhood melted from me like wax in 
the furnace, and I felt my hair individually bristle. 
The current of my life-blood ceased to flow, and I 
sank back in a swoon, as very a victim to panic 
terror as ever was a village girl, or a child of ten 
years old. How long I lay in this condition I can- 
not pretend to guess. 

“ But I was roused by the castle clock striking 
one, 80 loud that it seemed as if it were in the very 
room. It was some time before I dared open my 
eyes, lest they should again encounter the horrible 
spectacle. When, however, I summoned courage 
to look up, she was no longer visible. My first idea 
was to pull my bell, wake the servants, and remove 
to a garret or a hay-loft, to be ensured against a 
second visitation. Nay. T will confess the truth, 
that my resolution was altered, not by the shame 
of exposing myself, but by the fear that, as the bell- 
cord hung by the chimney, I might, in making my 
way to it, be again crossed by the fiendish hag, 
who, I figured to myself, might be still lurking 
about some corner of the apartment. 

“I will not pretend to describe what hot and 
cold fever-fits tormented me for the rest of the night, 
through broken sleep, weary vigils, and that dubious 
state which forms the neutral ground between them. 
A hundred terrible objects appeared to haunt me ; 
but there was the great difference betwixt the vision 
which I have described, and those which followed, 
that ] knew the last to be deceptions of my own 
fancy and over-excited nerves. 

. Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed 
if in health, and humiliated in mind. I was 
ashamed ofemyself as a man and a soldier, and still 
more 60, at feeling my own extreme desire to 
escape from the haunted apartment, which, how- 
ever, conquered all other considerations ; so that, 
huddling on my clothes with the most careless haste, 
I made my escape from your lordship’s mansion, 
te seek in the open air some relief to my nervous 
system, shaken as it was by this horrible rencounter 
with a visitant, for such I must believe her, from 
the other world. Your lordship has now heard 
the cause of my discom , and of my sudden 
desire to leave your hospitable castle. In other 
places I trust we may often meet ; but God pretect 
me from ever spending a second night under that 
roof |”? 

Strange as the General’s tale was, he spoke with 
such a deep air of conviction, that it ent short all 
the usual commentaries which are made on such 
stories. Lord Woodville never once asked him if 
ne was sure he did not dream of the apparition, or 
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rc eape pay of the possibilities by which it 19 
ionable to explain su appearances, as 
wild vagaries of the fancy, or deceptions of the optic 
nerves. On the contrary, he seemed deeply im- 
eae with the truth and reality of what he had 

eard ; and, after a considerable pause, tted, 
with much appearance of sincerity, that his early 
friend should in his house have suffered so severely. 

“JT am the more sorry for your pain, my dear 
Browne,” he continued, “that it is the onhacoy 
though most unexpected, result of an experiment of 
my own! You must know, that for my father and 
grandfather’s time, at least, the apartment which 
was assigned to you last night, had been shut on 
account of reports that it was disturbed by super- 
natural sights and noises. When I came, a few 
weeks since, into possession of the estate, I thought 
the accommodation, which the castle afforded for 
my friends, was not extensive enough to permit the 
inhabitants of the invisible world to retain posses- 
sion of a comfortable sleeping apartment. I there. 
fore caused the Tapestried Chamber, as we call it, 
to be opened; and, without destroying its air of 
antiquity, I had such new articles of furniture placed 
in it as became the modern times. Yet as the 
opinion that the room was haunted very strongly 
prevailed among the domestics, and was also known 
in the neighbourhood and to many of my friends, 
I feared some prejudice might be entertained b 
the first occupant of the Tapestried Chamber, whic 
might tend to revive the evil report which it had 
laboured under, and so disappoint my purpose of 
rendering it a useful part of the house. I must 
confess, my dear Browne, that your arrival yester- 
day, agreeable to me for a thousand reasons besides, 
seemed the most favourable opportunity of remov- 
ing the unpleasant rumours which attached to the 
room, since your courage was indubitable, and your 
mind free of any pre-occupation on the subject. [ 
could not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting sub- 
ject for my experiment.” 

“Upon my life,” said General Browne, some- 
what hastily, “ I am infinitely obliged to your lord- 
ship — very particularly indebted indeed. I am 
likely to remember for some time the consequences 
of the experiment, as your lordship is pleased to 
call it.” 

“‘ Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend,” said 
Lord Woodville. You have only to reflect for 
a single moment, in order to be convinced that I 
could not augur the possibility of the pain to which 
you have been so unhappily exposed. I was yes- 
terday morning a complete sceptic on the subject of 
supernatural appearances. Nay, I am sure that 
had I told you what was said about that room, 
those very reports would have inliuced you, oy your 
own choice, to select it for hie accommodation. 
It was my misfortune, perhaps my error, but 
really cannot be termed my fault, that you have 
been afflicted so strangely.” 

“Strangely indeed !” said the General, resum~- 
ing his good temper ; “and I acknowledge that I 
have no right to be offended with your lo fox 
treating me like what I used to think myself—~s 
man of come firmness and co .— But I see my 

t horses are arrived, and I must not detain yotr 
lordship from your arnusement.” 

“Nay, my old friend,” said Lord Woodville, 
“since you cannot stay with us another day, which, 
indeed, I can no longer urge, give me at Ca half 
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eh hour more. ‘You tied pled prise and I 
bave a gallery of portraits, some of them by Van- 
dyke, representing ancestry to whom this property 
and ee T think that seve- 
tal of them will strike you as possessing merit.” 
General Browne gg ie the invitation, th _ 
somewhat unwillingly. It was evident he was not 
to breathe freely or at ease till he left Woodville 
castle far behind him. He could not refuse his 
friend’s invitation, however ; and the less so, that 
he was a little ashamed of the peevishness which 
aay displayed towards his well-meaning enter- 
er 


The General, therefore, followed Lord Woodville 
through several rooms, into a long gallery hung 
with pictures, which the latter pointed out to his 
guest, telling the names, and giving some account 

the personages whose portraits presented them- 
selves in progression. Gensral Browne was but 
aittle interested in the details which these ac- 
counts conveyed to him. They were, indeed, of 
the kind which are usually found in an old family 

ery. Here was a cavalier who had ruined the 
estate in the royal cause; there a fine lady who 
had reinstated it by contracting a match with a 
wealthy Roundhead. There hung a gallant who 
had been in r for corresponding with the 
exiled Court at Saint Germain’s; here one who 
had taken arms for William at the Revolution ; and 
there a third that had thrown his weight alter- 
nately into the scale of whig and tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming these words 


to his guest’s ear, “against the stomach of his 
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sense,” they gained the middle of the whet: 
he beheld i Browne start, and 
assume an attitude of the wimost surprise, not un- 


mixed with fear, as his eyes were ca’ and sud- 
denly riveted by = portrait ef on old iady im a 
sacque, the fashionable dress of the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

“There she is !” he exclaimed ; “there she is, 
in form and features, though inferior in demoniac 
expression to the accursed hag who visited me lust 
night !” 

“Tf that be the case,” said the young noblen an, 
“ there can remain no longer any doubt of the hor- 
rible reality of your apparition. That is the picture 
of a wretched ancestress of mine, ef whose crimes 
a black and fearful catalogue is recorded in a family 
history in my charter-chest. The recital of them 
would be too horrible ; it is enough to sy, that in 
yon fatal apartment incest and unna murder 
were committed. I will restore it to the solitude 
to which the better judgment of those who preceded 
me had consigned it ; and never shall any one, 8¢ 
long as I can prevent it, be exposed to a tition 
of the supernatural horrors which could shake such 
courage as yours.” 

Thus the friends. ~ho had met with such glee, 
parted in a very different mood ; Lord Woodville 
to command the Tapestried Chamber to be un- 
mantled, and the door built up; and Genera! 
Browne to seek in some less beautiful country, 
and with some less dignified friend, forgetfulness 


of the painful night which he had passed in Wood. 


ville Castle. 


END OF THE TAPCSTRIED CHAMBFR. 


Decath ef the Baird's Bock. 


{Tax manner in which this trifle was introduced at the time to Mr F. M. Reynolds, editor of The 
Keepsake of 1828, leaves no occasion for a preface.} 


August, 1832. 


TU THE EDITOR OF THE REEPSAKE. 


You have asked me, sir, to point out a subject 
for the pencil, and I feel the difficulty of complying 
with your request; although I am not certainly 
unaccustomed to literary composition, or a total 
stranger to the stores of history and tradition, which 
afford the best copies for the painter’s art. But 
although siewt pictura poesia is an ancient and un- 
disputed axiom —although poetry and painting both 
address themselves to the same object of exciting 
the human imagination, by presenting to it pleas- 
ing or sublime images of ideal scenes; yet the one 
conveying itself through the ears to the under- 
standing, and the other applying itself only to the 
eyes, the subjects which are best suited to the bard 
or tale-teller are often totally unfit for painting, 
where the artist must present in a single glance 
all that his art has power to tell us. ‘The artist 
ean neither recapitulate the past nor intimate the 
future. The single sow is all which he can present ; 
and henee, unquestionably, many subjects which 
baa us in poetry, or in narrative, whether real 
or fictitious, cannot with advantage be transferred 
to the canvass. 

Being in some degree aware of these difficulties, 
though doubtless unacquainted both with their ex- 
tent, aad the means by which they may be modified 
or surmeunted, I have, nevertheless, ventured to 
@raw up the following traditional narrative as a 
story in which, when the general details are known, 
the interest is so much concentrated in one strong 
moment of agonizing passion, that it ean be under- 
steod, and sympathized with, at a single glance. I 
therefore presume that it may be acceptable as a 
hint to seme one among the numerous artists, who 
have of late years distinguished themselves as rear- 
ing wp and supporting the British school. 

ough has been said and sung about 


The well-contested groun 
The warlike horder-and— ge 


to render thr hakits of the tribes who inhabited 


them before the union of England and Seotland 


| familiar to most of your readers. The rougher and 
| sterner features of their character were softened by 
| their attachment to the fine arts, from which has 


arisen the saying that, on the frontiers, every dale 
had its battle, and -~ery river ite song. A rude 
species of chivalry was in constant use, and single 
combats were practised as the amusement of the few 
intervals of truce which suspended the exercise of 
war. The inveteracy of this custom may be in- 
ferred from the following incident: — 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north, the first 
who undertook to preach the Protestant doctrines 
to the Border dalesmen, was surprised, on entering 
one of their churches, to sce a gauntlet or mail- 
glove, hanging above the altar. Upon inquiring 
the meaning of a symbol so inaecorous being dis- 
played in that sacred place, he was informed by the 
clerk, that the glove was that of a famous swords- 
man who hung it there us an emblem of a general 
challenge and gage of battle, to any who should 
dare to take the fatal token down. ‘“ Reach it to 
me,” said the reverend churchman. The clork and 
sexton equally declined the perilous office ; and the 
good Bernard Gilpin was obliged to remove the 
glove with his own hands, desiring those who were 
present to inform the champion, that he, and no 
other, had possessed himself of the gage of defiance. 
But the champion was as much ashamed to face 
Bernard Gilpin as the officials of the church had 
been to displace his pledge of combat. 

The date of the following story is about the latter 
years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; and the events 
took place in Liddesdale, a hilly and pastoral dis- 
triet of Roxburghshire, which, on a part of ita 
boundary, is divided from England only by a small 
river. 

During the good old times of rugging and riving, 
(that is, tugging and tearing,) under which © 
the disorder]y doings of the warlike age are affec- 
tionately remembered, this valley was principally 
eultivated by the sept or clan of the 
The chief of this vladead nee whieh es of 
Mangertown. At the period of whi , the 
estate of Mangertown, with the power and dignity 
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chief, was possessed by Jonn Armstrong, a man 
size, » and courage. While his 
ther was alive, he was distingui from others 
who bore the same name, by the epithet 
‘of the Laird’s Jock, that is to say, the Laird’s son 
dock, or Jack. This name he distinguished by so 
many bold and desperate achievements, that he 
selatied it even after his father’s death, and is 
mentioned under it both in authentic records and 
in tradition. Some of his feats are recorded in 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and others 
mentioned in contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat which we have 
described, the Laird’s Jock was unrivalled ; and no 
champion of Cumberland, Westmoreland, or Nor- 
thumberland, could endure the sway of the huge 
two-handed sword which he wielded, and which few 
others could even lift. This “awful sword,” as 
the common people term it, was as dear to him as 
Durindana or Fushberta to their respective mas- 
ters, and was nearly as formidable to his enemies 
] as those renowned falchions proved to the foes of 
Christendom. The weapon had been bequeathed to 
him by a celebrated English outlaw named Hobbie 
Noble, who, having committed some deed for which 
he was in danger from justice, fled to Liddesdale, 
and became a follower, or rather a brother-in-arms, 
to the renowned Laird’s Jock; till, venturing into 
pagans with a small escort, a faithless guide, and 
with a light single-handed sword instead of his 
ponderous brand, Hobbie Noble, attacked by supe- 
rior numbers, was made prisoner and executed. 

With this weapon, and by means of his own 
strength and address, the Laird’s Jock maintained 
the reputation of the best swordsman on the border 
side, and defeated or slew many who ventured to 
dispute with him the formidable title. 

ut years pass on with the strong and the brave 
as with the feeble and the timid. In process of 
time, the Laird’s Jock grew incapable of wielding 
his weapons, and finally of all active exertion, even 
of the most ordinary kind. The disabled champion 
became at naa totally bed-ridden, and entirely 
dependant for his comfort on the pious duties of an 
only daughter, his perpetual attendant and com- 

ion. 

Besides this dutiful child, the Laird’s Jock had 
an only son, upon whom devolved the perilous task 
of leading the clan to battle, and maintaining the 
warlike renown of his native country, which was 
now disputed by the English upon many occasions. 
The young Armstrong was active, brave, and 
strong, and brought home from dangerous adven- 
tures many tokens of decided success. Still the 
ancient chief conceived, as it would seem, that his 
son was scarce yet entitled by age and experience 
to be intrusted with the two-handed sword, by the 
use of which be had himself been so dreadfully 
distinguished. 

At length, an English champion, one of the name 
of Foster, {if I rightly recollect,) had the audacity 
to send a challenge to the best swordsman in 
Liddesdale ; and young Armstrong, burning for 
chivalrous distinction, accepted the challenge. 

The heart of the disabled old man swelled with 
joy when he heard that the ehallenge was passed 
and accepted, and the meeting fixed at a neutral 
spot, used as the place of rencontre upon such 
occasions, and which he himself had distinguished 
numerous victories. He exulted so much in the 
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conquest which he anticipated, that, to nerve his 
son to still bolder exertions, he conferred upon him, 
as champion of his clan and province, the cele- 
brated weapon which he had Hitherto retained in 
his own custody. 

This was not all. When the day of combat 
arrived, the Laird’s Jock, in spite of his daughter’s 
affectionate remonstrances, determined, though he 
had not left his bed for two years, to be a personal 
witness of the duel. His will was still a law to his 
people, who bore him on their shoulders, wrapped 
in plaids and blankets, to the spot where the 
combat was to take place, and seated him on a 
fragment of rock, which is still called the Laird’s 
Jock’s stone. There he remained with eyes fixed 
on the lists or barrier, within which the champions 
were about to meet. His daughter, having done 
all she could for his accommodation, stood mo- 
tionless beside him, divided between anxiety for 
his health, and for the event of the combat to her 
beloved brother. Ere yet the fight began, the old 
men gazed on their chief, now seen for the first 
time after several years, and sadly compared his 
altered features and wasted frame, with the paragon 
of strength and manly beauty which they once re. 
membered. The young men gazed on his large form 
and powerful make, as upon some antediluvian 

iant who had survived the destruction of the 
lood. 

But the sound of the trumpets on both sides re- 
called the attention of every one to the lists, sur- 
rounded as they were by numbers of both nations 
eager to witness the event of the day. The com- 
batants met. It is needless to describe the 
struggle: the Scottish champion fell. Foster, 
placing his foot on his antagonist, seized on the 
redoubted sword, so precious in the eyes of its aged 
owner, and brandished it over his head as a 
trophy of his conquest. The English shouted in 
triumph. But the despairing cry of the aged 
champion, who saw his country dishonoured, and 
his sword, long the terror of their race, in posses- 
sion of an Englishman, was heard high above the 
acclamations of victory. He seemed, for an instant, 
animated by all his wonted power ; for he started 
from the rock on which he sat, and while the gar- 
ments with which he had been invested fell from 
his wasted frame, and shewed the ruins of his 
strength, he tossed his arms wildly to heaven, and 
uttered a cry of indignation, horror, and despair, 
which, tradition says, was heard to a pneternatural 
distance, and resembled the cry of a dying lion 
more a huinan sound. 

His friends received him in their arms as he 
sank utterly exhausted by the effort, and bore him 
back to his castle in mute sorrow; while his 
daughter at once wept for her brother, and endeg- 
voured to mitigate and soothe the despair of her 
father. But this was impossible ; the old man’s 
only tie to life was rent rudely asunder, and his 
heart had broken with it. The death of his son 
had no part in his sorrow. If he thought of him at 
all, it was as the degenerate boy, through whom 
the honour of his country and clan had been Jost ; 
and he died in the course of three days, never 
even mentioning his name, but pouring out unin- 
termitted lamentations for the loss of his sword. 

I conceive, that the instant when the disabled 
chief was roused into a last exertion by the agony 
of the moment is favouvable to thy object of 
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painter. He might obtain the full advantage of necessary to shew more clearly the nature of the 





waacing the form of the rneved old man, in the it might be indicated by the pennon of 
extremity of furious despair, with the softness and | Saint George ed at one end of the 
beauty of the female form. Spanair mar lista, and that of Saint w at the other. 

be thrown into perspective, so as to give full effect 

to these two ea figures, and with the single T remain, sir, 

explanation that the piece represented a soldier 

penviuu,; his son slain, and the honour of his Your obedient servant, 
country lost, the picture would be sufficiently 
intelligible at the first glance. If it was thought THE AUTHOR OF WAVHRLEY. 


END OF DEATH OF THE LAIRD’S JOCK. 
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He was a very perfect gentle Knight. 
Cc 


INTRODUCTION—(1332.) 


THE busy period of the great Civil War was one in 
which the character and genius of different parties 
were most brilliantly displayed, und, accordingly, 
the incidents which took place on either side were 
of a striking and extraordinary character, and af- 
forded ample foundation for fictitious composition. 
The author had in some measure attempted such in 
Peveril of the Peak ; but the scene was in a remote 
part of the kingdom, and mingled with other na- 
tional differences, which left him still at liberty to 
glean another harvest out of so ample a store. 

In these circumstances, some wonderful adven- 
tures which happened at Woodstock in the year 
1649, occurred to him as something he had long 
ago read of, although he was unable to tell where 
and of which the hint appeared sufficient, although, 
doubtless, it might have been much better handled 
if the author had not, in the lapse of time, lost 
every thing like an accurate recollection of the real 
story. 

It was not until about this period, namely, 1831, 
that the author, being called upon to write this 
Introduction, obtained a general account of what 
really happened upon the marvellous occasion in 
question, in a work termed “ The Every-day Book,”’ 
published by Mr. Hone, and full of curious antiqua- 
rian research, the object being to give a variety of 
original information concerning manners illustrated 
by* curious instances, rarely to be found elsewhere. 
Among other matter, Mr. Hone quotes an article 
from the British Magazine for 1747, in the rouow- 
ing words, and which is probably the document 
which the author of Woodstock had formerly per- 
used, although he was wuable to refer to the source 
of his information. The tract is eutitled, “ The 
Genuine History of the good Devil of Woodstock, 
famous in the world, in the year 1649, and never 
accounted for, or at all understood to this time.” 

The teller of thin “genuine history” proceeds 
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“ Some original papers having lately fallen ime 
my hands, under the name of ‘ Authentic Memoirs 
of the Memorable Joseph Collins of Oxford, com- 
monly known by the name of Funny Joe, and now 
intended for the press,’ 1 was extremely delighted 
to find in them a circumstantial and unquestion- 
able account of the most famous of all invisible 
agents, 6o well known in the year 16¢9, under the 
name of the Good Devil of Woodstock, and even 
adared by the people of that place, for the vexa- 
tion and distress it occasioned some people they 
were not much pleased with. As this famous story, 
though related by a thousand people, and attested 
in all its circumstances, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, by peop:e o: rank, learning, and reputation, 
of Oxford and the adjacent towna, has never yet 
been generally accounted for, or at all understood, 
and is perfeetly explained, in a manner that can 
admit of no doubt, in these papers, 1 eould not 
refuse my readers the pleasure it gave me in read- 
ing.” 

There is, therefore, no doubt that, in the year 
1649, a number of incidents, supposed to be super- 
natural, took place at the King’s palace of Wocd- 
stock, which the Commissioners of Parliament were 
then and there endeavouring to dilapidate and de- 
stroy. The account of this by the Comminaioners 
themselves, or under their authority, was repeated- 
ly published, and, in particular, is inserted as re- 
lation sixth of Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, 
by George Sinclair, Professor of Philosophy in Glas- 
gow, an approved collectar of such tales. 

it was tae object of neither of the great political 
parties of that day to discredit thia narrative, wisiek 
gave great satisinection both to the cavaliers and 
roundbeads ; the former conceiving that the lieesys 
given te the demons, was m _ 
impious desceration of the King’s 
apartanenta, 60 that the citizens of Weadmtodk -al- 
most adored the supposed spirits, an avengers of 
the cause of royalty ; while the friends of the Par: 
liament, on the other hand, imputed t. the anelies 
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they judged that which they had in hand. 

At the risk of prolonging a curious quotation, I 
include a page or two from Mr. Hone’s Every-day 
Book. 


“ The honourable the Commissioners arrived at 
Woodstock manor-house, October 18th, and took 
up their residence in the King’s own rooms. His 
Majesty’s bed-chamber they made their kitchen, the 
council-hall their pantry, and the presence-chamber 
vas the place where they sat for dispatch of busi- 
ness. His Majesty’s dining-room they made their 
wood- and stowed it with no other wood but 
that of the famous Royal Oak from the High Park, 
which, that nothing might be left with the name 
of the King about it, they had dug up by the roots, 
and bundled up into fagots for their firing. 

* Octoher 16th. This day they first sat for the 
dispatch of business. In the midst of their first 
debate there entered a large black dog, (as they 
thought,) which made a terrible howling, over- 
turned two or three of their chairs, and doing 
some other damage, went under the bed, and there 
gnawed the cords. The door this while continued 
constantly shut, when, after some two or three hours, 
Giles Sharp, their secretary, looking under the bed, 
perceived that the creature was vanished, and that 
a plate of meat that the servants had hid there 
was untouched, and showing them to their honours, 
they were all convinced there could be no real dog 
concerned in the case; the said Giles also deposed 
on oath, that, to his certain knowledge, there was 
not. 

“ October 17th. As they were this day sitting 
at dinner in a lower room, they heard plainly the 
noise of persons walking over head, though they 
well knew the doors were all locked, and there could 
be none there. Presently after they heard also all 
the wood of the King’s Oak brought by parcels 
from the dining-room, and thrown with great vio- 
lence into the presence-chamber, as also the chairs, 
stools, tables, and other furniture, forcibly hurled 
about the room, their own papers of the minutes of 
their transactions torn, and the ink-glass broken. 
When all this had some time ceased, the said Giles 
proposed to enter first into these rooms, and, in 
presence of the Commissioners, of whom he received 
the key, he opened the door and entered the room, 
their honours following him. He there found the 
wood strewed about the room, the chairs tossed 
about and broken, the papers torn, and the ink- 
glass broken over them all as they had heard, yet 
no footsteps appeared of any person whatever being 
there, nor had the doors ever been opened to admit 
or let out any persons since their honours were last 
there, It was therefore voted, nem. con., that the 
person who did this mischief could have entered no 
other way than at the key-hole of the said doors, 

“ In the night following this same day, the said 
Giles, and two other of the Commissioners’ ser- 
vants, as they were in bed in the same room with 
their houours, had their bed’s feet lifted up so 
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of the fiend the obstruction of the pious work, as | much higher than their heads, that they expected 


to have their necks broken, and then they were let 
fall at once with such violence as shook them up 
from the bed to a good distance; and this waa re- 
peated many times, their honours being amazed 
spectators of it. In the morning the bedsteads 
were found cracked and broken, and the said Giles 
and his fellows declared they were sore to the bones 
with the tossing and jolting of the beds. 

“ October 19th. As they were all in bed together, 
the candles were all blown out together with a sul- 
phurous smell, and instantly many trenchers of 
wood were hurled about the room ; and one of them 
putting his head above the clothes, had not less 
than six thrown at him, which wounded him very 
grievously. Inthe morning the trenchers were all 
found lying about the room, and were observed to 
be the same they had eaten on the day before, none 
being found remaining in the pantry. 

“ October 20th. This night the candles were put 
out as before; the curtains of the bed in which 
their honours lay, were drawn to and fro many 
times with great violence: their honours received 
many cruel blows, and were much bruised beside, 
with eight great pewter dishes, and three dozen 
wooden trenchers, which were thrown on the bed, 
and afterwards heard rolling about the room. 

“ Many times also this night they heard the for- 
cible falling of many fagots by their bedside, but 
in the morning no fagots were found there, no 
dishes or trenchers were there seen either; and 
the aforesaid Giles attests, that by their different 
arranging in the pantry, they had assuredly been 
taken thence, and after put there again. 

“ October 21st. The keeper of their ordinary 
and ‘his bitch Jay with them: This night they had 
no disturbance. 

“ October 22. Candles put out as before. They 
had the said bitch with them again, but were not 
by that protected ; the bitch set up a very piteous 
cry; the clothes of their beds were all pulled off, 
and the bricks, without any wind, were thrown off 
the chimney tops into the midst. 

“ October 24. The candles put out as before. 
They thought all the wood of the Kirig’s Oak was 
violently thrown down by their bedsides; they 
counted sixty-four fagots that fell with great vio- 
lence, and some hit and shook the bed,—but in 
the morning none were found there, nor the door of 
the room opened in which the said fagots were. 

“ October 25. The candles put out as before, 
The curtains of the bed in the drawing-room were 
many times forcibly drawn; the wood thrown out 
as before ; a terrible crack like thunder was heard ; 
and one of the servants, ranning to see if his mas- 
ter was not killed, found, at his return, three dozen 
trenchers laid smoothly upon his bed under the 
quilt. 

“ October 26. The beds were shaken as before, 
the windows seemed all broken to pieces, and glass 
fell in vast quantities all about the room. In the 
morning they found the windows all whole, but the 
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davils ‘worse than iteeif, One of thé servants ade 


floer stewed with buoken glass, whith they ga- 
theted ana laid by. 

“ Gebcber 28. At miduight candles went out as 
before, sieiething walked majestically threugh the 
room and opened and shut the window ; great stones 
were thrown riclently into the room, some whereof 
fell on the bei, others on the floor; ‘and about a 
quarter after dne, a noise was heard as of forty can- 
non together, and again repeated at 
about eight minutes’ distance. This alarmed and 
raised all the neighbourhood, who, coming into their 
honours’ reom, gathered up the great stones, four 
score in number, many of them hke common peb- 
bles and boulters, and laid them by, where they are 
to be seen to this day, at a corner of the adjoining 
field. This noise, like the discharge of cannon, was 
heard throughout the country for sixteen miles 
round. During these noises, which were heard in 
both rooms together, both the Commissioners and 
their servants gave one another over for lost, and 
cried out for help; and Giles Sharp, snatching up 
a sword, had wellnigh killed one of their honours, 
taking him for the spirit as he came in his shirt 
into the room. While they were together, the 
noise was continued, and part of the tilng of the 
house, and all the windows of an upper room, were 
taken away with it. 

“ October 30. Something walked into the cham- 
ber, treading like a bear: it walked many times 
about, then threw the warming-pan violently upon 
the floor, and so bruised it, that it was spoiled. 
Vast quantities of glass were now thrown about the 
room, and vast numbers of great stones and horses’ 
bones were thrown in; these were all found in the 
morning, and the floors, beds, and walls were all 
much damaged by the violence they were thrown 
in. 


“ November 1. Candles were placed in all parts 
of the room, and a great fire made. At midnight, 
the candles all yet burning, a noise like the burst 
of a cannon was heard in the room, and the burn- 
ing billets were tossed all over the room and about 
the beds; and had not their honours called in 
Giles and his fellows, the house had assuredly been 
burnt. Anchour after the candles went out, as 
usual, the clack of many cannon was heard, and 
many pailfuls of green stinking water were thrown 
on their honours in bed; great stones were also 
thrown in as before, the bed-curtains and bed- 
steads torn and broken: the windows were now 
all’ really broken, and the whole neighbourh 
alarmed with the noises; nay, the very rabbit- 
stealers, that were abroad that night in the warren, 
were so frightened at the dismal thundering, that 
they fled for fear and left their ferrets behind them. 

“One of their honours this night spoke, and in 
the.name of God asked what it was, and why it dis- 
tarbed them so! No answer was given to this; but 
tha noise cessed for a while, when the spirit came 
again, and as they all agreed, brought with it seven 

4 Prodiably this 
tap yeqular ghoet-seir of the pasty 
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pact was slso- played by Sharp, who was | 


lighted a large candle and set it in the doorway 
between the two chambers, to see what pamed ; and 
as he! watched it, he plainly saw a hoof strikizig 
the candle and candlestick ints die middle of the 
room, and afterwards makiig three scrapes over 
the snuff of the candle, to serape it vut. Upon this 
the same person was so bold as to draw’a sword 
but he had searce got it ont, when he peroeived 
another invisible hand had hold of it too, and. puller 
with him for it, and at last strnek hin 
so violently on the head with the that hx 
fell down for dead with the blow.” At this instant 


was heard another burst like the discharge of the | 
broadside of a ship of war, and at about a minute - 


or two's distance each, no less than nineteen more 
such: these shook the house so-violently, that they 
expected every moment it would fall upon thelr 
heads. The neighbours on this were all alarmed, 
and, running to the house, they all joined in 

and psalm-singing, during which the noise con- 
tinued m the other rooms, and the discharge of 
cannon without, though nobody was there.” 

Dr. Plot concludes his relation of this memorable 
event? with observing, that, though tricks have 
often been played in affairs of this kind, many of 
these things are not reconeilable with juggling; 
such as, lst, The loud noises beyond the power of 
man to make, without instruments which were not 
there ; 2d, The tearing and breaking of the beds; 
8d, The throwing about the fire; 4th, The hoof 
treading out the candle; and, 5th, The striving for 
the sword, and the blow the man received from the 
pommel of it. ‘ 

To show how great men are sometimes deceived, 
we may recur to a tract, entitled “ ke Seoret His- 
tory of the Good Devil of Woodstock,” in which we 
find it, under the author’s own hand, that he, 
Joseph Collins, commonly called Funny Joe, was 
himeelf this very devil ;—that, under the feigned 
name of Giles Sharp, he hired himself as a ser- 
vant to the Commissioners :—that by the help of 
two friends—an unknown trapdoor in the ceiling 
of the bed-chamber—and a pound of eommon gun- 
powder, he played all these extraordinary tricks 
by himself ;—that his fellow-servants, whom he had 
introduced on purpose to assist him, had lifted up 
their own beds, and that the candles were con- 
trived, by a common trick of gunpowder, to be 
extinguished at a certain time. 

The dog who began the farce was, as Joe swore, 
no dog at all, but truly a bitch, who had shortly 
before whelped in that room, and made all thie 
disturbance in seeking for her puppies ; and whieh: 
when she had served his purpose, he (Joe Sharp, 
or Collins) let out, and then looked for. ~ The | 
of the hoof and sword he himself bore witneds:tay ' 
and was never suspected as to the truths of “- 
though mere fictions. By the trapdoor hig 
let down stones, fagots, glass, water, He. 
Se sg 
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vinlent noises, : 
T am. very: hapgy im having an opportunity of | i 


aetiing vight shout these remarkable events, 
nod. wenld, pot, have. the veader disbelieve my an- 
thaws aceaunt of them, fnom his naming either 
white gunpowder exploding when melted, or his 
‘askiug the eaxth about the pot take fire of its own 
agcard; since,,however improbable these accounts 
may appear te some readers, and. whatever secrets 
ithey might he in Joe’s time, they are now well 
known in chemistry. As to the last, there neads 


Fe 
7 
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pawdened, 
, tham inte.a paste with fair water. This paste, when 
if hath lain together about twenty-six hours, will 
of itself take fire, and burn all the sulphur away 
with a blue flame and a badsmell. For the others, 
what: heealls white gunpewder is plainly the thun- 
dering powder called by our chemists pulvis fulmi- 
nana. Wt is composed of three parts of saltpetre, 
two parts of pearl ashes or salt of tartar, and one 
part of flower of brimstone, mixed together and 
beat to a fine powder; a small quantity of this held 
on the point of a lmife over a candle, will not go 
off till it melt, and, then it gives a report, ike that 
of a pistel; and this he might easily Bispose of in 
larger quantities, so as to make it explode of itself, 
while he, the said Joe,.was with his masters. 
Such is the explanation of the ghostly adventures 
of Weadatock, aa.tranafexred hy Mr. Hane from the 
pages. of the old trast, termed the Authentic Me- 
moirs of the memerable Joseph Collins of Oxford, 
whose courage and loyalty were the only wizards 
which econjired up. those strange and surprising 
apperiidons: and works of spirits, which passed as 


Commissioners, of Dr. Plot, and other authors of 
credit, The puleis fulminans, tha secret principle 
he made use of, ia now known to every apathecary’s 


Tf my memory be net treacherous, the actor of 
these womders. mage use of his skill in fire-works 
npon the following remarkable occasion. Te Com- 
tnissioncem had not, in their zeal for the public ser- 


amy chance spestator, Bat the rumour of the appa- 
vitiona having gene abroad, curiosity drew mapy of 


ing testimony to their private rogueny, wea.thrown 
inte the midst of the visitoxe.assemised. Tf I haxe 
recollected this incident acourately—for it ts.moare 
than forty yeare since I perused the trante~ib is 
probable, that in omitting it frem. the.nexel,,. may 
also have passed over, fram wangol. memory,.cthex 
matters which might have made an essential addir 


nite advantage in works of this. nature over suth 
as are fictitious. The tree, bawarex, must nemaia 


Having occasion to be in London in Oetebex 182, 
I made some researches in the British Museum, 
and in that rich collection, with the kind assismnee 
of the Keepers, who manage it with se-mueh eredit 
to themselves and advantage to the public, I maco- 
vered two original pamphlets, whieh centain a full 
account of the phenomena at Woedsteck in 1649.' 
The first is a satirical poem, published in that year, 
which plainly shows that the legand was. eurment 
among the people in the very ahape in which it wae 
afterwards made public. I have not found the ex- 
planation of Joe Collins, which, as mentioned by 
Mr. Hone, resolves the whole into confederacy. It 
might, however, be recovered by a stricter search 
than I had leisure for. In the meantime, it may 
be observed, that neither the name of Joe Coiling, 
nor Sharp, occurs among thedramatie personas given 
in these tracts, published when he might have been 
endangered by any thing which dixected auspician 
towards him, at least in 1649, and perhaps might 
have exposed him to danger even in 1660, from the 
malice of a powerful thongh defeated faction. 
Ist August 1632. 
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THE WOODSTOCK SCUFFLE; 
oR, 

MOST DREADFULL APPARITIONS THAT WHBR LATELY. 
SKREXR IN THE MANNOR-HOUSR OF WOORSTOCE 
NEBRE OXFORD, TO THE GRRAT THARGR AND WOW 
DERFUL AMAZEMENT OF ALL THEME THAD BID 
BEHOLD THEM. 

(Printed im the veer: 3608 te.) 
Ir were a wonder % one unites, 
And not of wonders and strange sigitts; 


1 See Appendix. 
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“ere 


For ev'ry nee 
- Roore people, 
That mon ave ev'n nt'thelr wits’ exits 
God judgments ery where doth send, 
And yet weden't eumlivres amend, 
Bat tipple, 

And ‘eweare, ard Be, aerd cheat, and —-, 
Beeause the worlf shall drown no more, 
Aa if ne jndgmants were in store 

Bat eons ban! 
But by the stories which I tell, 
You'll beare of terrors come from hell, 

For matter. 
It is not long sines that a chfkt 
Spake from the ground in a large field, 
And made the’ peopde almost wild 

That heard it, 
Of which there is a printed book, 
Wherein each man the truth may look ; 
If children speak, the matter’s took 

For verdict. 


But this is stranger than that voice, 

The wonder’s greater, and the noyse ; 

And things appeare to men, not boycs, 
At Woodstock; 


Where Rosamond had once a bower, 
To keep her from Queen Elinour, 
And had escap’d ber poys’nous power 
By good-luck, 
But fate bad otherwise decreed, 
And Woodstock Mannor saw a deed, 
Which is in Hotlinshed or Speed 
Chro-nicled ; 
But heither Hollinsked nor Store, 
Nor no historians such things show, 
Though in them wonders we. well know 
Are pickled ; 
For nothing else is history 
But pickle of antiquity, 
Where things are kept in memory 
‘ From stincking, 
Which otherwaies would have lain dead, 
As in oblivien buried, 
Which new you may eall into head 
With thinking. 
The dreadful! stery, which is true, 
And now committed unto view, 
By better pen, had it ita due, 
Should see light. 
But f, contented, dve indie, 
Not things of wit, but things of right ; 
You can’t expect that things that fright 
Should delight. 
Oo hearken, therefore, harke and shake ! 
My very pen and hand doth quake ! 
While I the true relation make 
Q’ th’ wonder, 


Which hath long thise, ara? sell epponces 
Commissioners, 


Unto the Statets ‘ a 
And puty them.in their beds to feares 
From under. 


They come; good hanphet'A by th! State, 
To sell the: lamds of es the late, 
And there they lay, and.long did waite 
For chapmen, 
You may have exsy pen*worths, woous, 
Lands, ven’son, heuseholdstuf, and goods 
They little thought of degs thas wou'd 
There anap-men. 
But when they'd sup'é, and fully fed, 
They set up remnants and to bed, 
Where scarce they bad laid down a bead 
To slumber’, 


But that their beds were heav'd on high; 
They thought some dog under did lie, 
And meant i’ th’ chamber (fie, fie, fie,) 

j To scuntpex. 


Some thouguy wre vvsmurg ~—- —— -—.- 

To eat their mutton (which was lean) 

Reserv’d for breakfast, for the men 
Were thrifty ; 


And up one rises in his shirt, ; 

Intending the slie cur to hurt, 

And forty thrusts made at him for’t, 
Or fifty. 

But empty came: his sword again, 

He found he thrust but all in vain; 

The mutton safe, hee went amain 
To’s fellow. 


And now ({assnred all was wel}) 

The bed again began to swell, 

The men were frighted, and did sme} 
QO’ th’ yellow, 

From heaving, now the cloaths it phickt 

‘he men, for feare, together stuck, 

And in their sweat each other duck’t. 
They wished 

A thousand times that it were day ; 

Tis sure the divell! Let us pray. 

They pray'd amain; and, as they aay, 
* * 


Aproach of day did cleere the debt, 
For all devotions were run out, 
They now waxt strong and something stout ; 
One peaked 
Under the bed, but nought was there ; 
Hee view'd the chamber ev’ry where, 
Nothing apear’d but what, for feare, 
They leaked. 
Their stomachs then return’d apaec, 
They found the mutton in the place, 
And fell unto it with a grace. . 
They lenges: 
Each at the other's paunick featey. 
And each his bed-fellow did jeere, 
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‘And having sent for ale and beere, But no intreaty of his friends 
‘They quaffed. Could get him to the house of fiends, 

And then abroad the summons went, He came not over for such ends 
Who'll buy king’s-land o’ th’ Parliament ! ‘ From Dutch-land 4 
A paper-book contein’d the rent, But worse divinty hee brought, 

Which lay there ; And hath us reformation taught, 
That did contein the severall farmes, And, with our money, Ife hath bought 

Him much land. 


Quit-rents, knight services, and armes ; 
But that they came not in by swarmes 
To pay there. 
Night doth invite to bed again, 
The grand Commissioners were lain, 
But then the thing did heave amain, 
; It busled, 


And with great clamor fil’d their eares, 

The noyse was doubled, and their feares ; 

Nothing was standing but their haires, 
They nuzled. 


Oft were the blankets pul’d, the sheete 
Was closely twin’d betwixt their feetc, 
It seems tlie spirit was discreete 

And civill. 


Which makes the poore Commissioners 
Feare they shall get but small arreares, 
And that there’s yet for cavaliers 

One divell. 


They cast about what best to doe ; 

Next day they would to wisemen goe, 

To neighb’ring towns som cours to know ; 
For schollars 


Come not to Woodstock, as before, 

And Allen’s dead as a nayle-doore, 

And so’s old John (eclep’d the poore) 
His follower ; 


Rake Oxford o’re, there’s not a man 
That rayse or lay a spirit can, 
Or use the circle, or the wand, 

Or conjure ; 


Or can say (Boh!) unto a divell, 
Or to a goose that is uncivill, 
Nor where Keimbolton purg’d out evill, 


*Tigs sin sure. 


? 


There were two villages hard by, 
With teachers of presbytery, 
Who knew the house was hidiously 
‘ Be-pestred ; 
But ‘lasee! their new divinity 
Is not so deep, or not so high ; 
Their witts doe (as their meanes did) lie 
P Sequestred ; 
~ But Master Joffman was the wight 
Which was to exorcise the spright ; 
Hee’ll preach and pray you day and night 
At pleasure. 
And by that painfull gainfull trade, 
He hath himselfe full wealthy made ; 
Urent store of guilt he hath, ’tis said, 
‘ And treasure 








Had the old parsons preached still, 
The div’l should nev’r have had, his wil; 
But those that had or art or skill 

Are outed ; 


And those to whom the pow’r was giv’n 
Of driving spirits, are out-driv’n ; 
Their colledges dispos’d, and livings, 

To grout-heads. 
There was a justice who did boast, 
Hee had as great a giftalmost, 
Who did desire him to accost 

This evill ; 
But hee would not employ his gifts, 
But found ‘out many sleights and shifts ; 
Hee had no prayers, nor no snifts, 

For th’ divell. 
Some other way they cast about, 
These brought him in, they throw not out ; 
A woman, great with child, will do’t ; 


They got one. 
And she i’ th’ room that night must lie ; 
But when the thing about did flie, 
And broke the windows furiously 
( 
i 


And hot one 


Of the contractors o’re the head, 

Who lay securely in his bed, 

The woman, shee-affrighted, fled 
* * 


* 


And now they lay the cause on her, 
That e’re that night the thing did stir, 
Because her selfe and grandfather 
Were Papists ; 
They must be barnes-regenerate, 
(A Hans en Kelder of the state, 
Which was in reformation gatt,) 
They said, which 
Doth make the divell stand in awe, 
Pull in his hornes, his hoof, his claw ; 
But having none, they did in draw 
* * * 
But in the night there was such worke, 
The spirit swaggered like a Turke ; 
The bitch had spi’d where it did lurke, 
And howled 
In such a wofull manner, that 
Their very hearts went pit a pat ; 
* * % * * 
* * ° 


The stately rooms, where kings once Jay; 
But the contractors shew’d the way. 


~ 
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But mark what now I tell you, pray, No. IL. - 
*Tis worth it. 
That book 1 told you of before, THE JUST DEVIL OF WOODSTOCK ; 
Wherein were tenants wfitten store, oR, 
A register for many more A TRUE NARRATIVE OF THE SEVERAL APPARITIONS, 
Not forth yet; THE FRIGHTS AND PUNISHMENTS, INFLICTED UPON 
That very book, as it did lie, THE RUMPISH COMMISSIONERS SENT THITHER TO 
Took ofa flame, no mortall eye SURVEY THE MANNORS AND HOUSES BELONGING TO 
Seeing one jot of fire thereby, _ HIS MAJESTIE, 
Or taper ; {London, printed in the year 1660. 4to.] 
. For all the candles about flew, ; . 
And those that burned, burned blew, The names of the persons in the ensuing Narru: 
Never kept soldiers such a doe tive mentioned, with others. 
Or vaper. Captain Cockaine. Captain Roe. 
The book thus burnt and none knew how, Captain Hart. Mr. Crook, the Lawyer. 
The poore contractors made a vow Captain Crook. Mr. Browne, the Surveyor, 
To worke no more; this spoil’d their plow Captain Carelesse. . 
In that place. Their three Servants. 
Some other part o’ th’ house they'll find, Their Ordinary-keeper, and others. 


The Gatekeeper, with the Wife and Servants. 
Besides many more, who each night heard the 
noise; as Sir Gerrard Fleetwood and his lady, 
with his family, Mr. Hyans, with his family, and 


To which the devill hath no mind, 
But hee, it seems, is not inclin’d 
With that grace ; | 


But other pranks it plaid elsewhere. , several others, who lodged in the outer courts; 


An oake there was stood many a yeere, ''and during the three last nights, the inhabitants of 
Of goodly growth as any where, Woodstock town, and other neighbor villages, 

Was hewn down, | And there were many more, both divines and 

* Which Into fewell-wood was cut, | others, who came out of the country, and from 


Oxford, to see the glass and stones, and other 
stuffe, the devil had brought, wherewith to beat 
out the Commissioners; the marks upon some walls 
remain, and many, this to testifie. 


And some into a wood-pile put, 
But it was hurled all about 
And thrown down. 





fm sundry formes it doth appeare ; 

Now like a grasping claw to teare ; | 
| THE PREFACE TO THE ENSUING NARRATIVE, 

It tumbles ; i Since it hath pleased the Almighty God, out of 

And all the windows battered are, | his infinite mercy, so to make us happy, by restor- 

No man the quarter enter dare ; | ing of our native King to us, and us unto our 


Now like a dog; anon a beare ° 


All men (except the glasier) | native liberty through him, that now the good may 
Doe grumble. say, magna temporum fielicitas ubi sentire quer telis, 


| et dicere licet que sentias, we cannot but esteem 
ourselves engaged in the highest of degrees, to 
render unto him the highest thanks we can ex- 


Once in the likenesse of woman, 

Of stature much above the common, 

*Twas seene, but spak a word to no man, 
e 





citizens were silent.) And with these judges had 
such councillors, as could advise him unto wotee, 
which will leas want of witness. For should the 

many auditors be silent, the press, (ad God would 
have it,) hath given it us in print, where one of 


Re earnest iene nt wn cette ee oa ltt remnant Adeasntseneronstvenuinenraneneinyenitoenn: 


Appease can’t. 


And vanish’d. | press. Although, surpris’d with joy, we become as 
ms : lost in the performance ; when gladness ‘and admi- | 
pre ne sent che Euoeyo: saihioas good mus | ration strikes us silent, as we look back upon the , 
ee ‘Bupha wae dopa a S | precipiece of our late condition, and those miracu- 
. Her children cheated, land in mie lous deliverances beyond expression. Freed from 
She baniet. the slavery, and those desperate perils, we dayly ; 
* No man can tell the cause of these lived in fear of, during the tyrannical times of that~ 
So wondrous dreadfull outrages ; detestable usurper, Oliver Cromwell; he who had 
Yet if upon your sinne you please - raked up such judges, as would wrest the most 
To discant, innoeent language into high treason, when he had 
You'le find our actions out doe hell’s; . | the cruel conscience to take away our lives, upon | 
O wring your hands and cease the bells, no other ground of justice or reason, (the stones 
Repentance must, or nothing else of London streets would rise to witness it, if all the | 
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them (and his conscience-keeper, too,) speaks out, 
What shall we do with these men? saitrhe; Alger 
intenpenaneerudelem facit medioum, et immedicabile 
tulnus ense recidendum. Who these men are that 
Bhould be brought to such Scicilian vespers, the 
former page sete forth—thowe whieh conceit Vto- 
pies, and have their dny-dreams of the return of 
I know not what golden age, with the old line. 
What usage, when such a privy councillor had 
power, could he expect, who then had published 
this narrative? This much so plainly shows the 
devil himself dislikt their doings, (so much more 
bad were they than he would have them be,) se- 
verer sure than was the devil to their Commis- 
sioners at Woodstock; for he warned them, with 
dreadful noises, to drive them from their work. 
This councillor, without more ado, would have all 
who retain’d conceits of allegiance to their seve- 
raign, to be absulutely cut off by the usurper’s 
sword. A sad sentence for a loyal party, to a law- 
ful King. But Heaven is always just; the party is 
repriv’d, and do acknowledge the hand of God in 
it, as is rightly apply’d, and as justly sensible of 
their deliverance in that the foundation which the 
councellor saith was already so well laid, is now 
turned up, and what he calls day-dreams are come 
to passe. That old line which (as with him) there 
seemed, aliquid dirini, to the contrary is now re- 
stored. And that rock which, as he saith, the pre- 
lates and all their adherents, nay, and their master 
and supporter, too, with all his posterity, have split 
themselves upon, is nowhere to be heard. And that 
posterity are safely arrived in their ports, and mas- 
ters of that mighty navy, their enemies so much 
encreased to keep them out with. The eldest sits 
upon the firrone, his place by birthright and de- 
scent, 


“* Pacatumaqnue regit Patriis virtatit-ns orbem ;” 


upon which throme long may ‘he sit, and reign in 
peace. That by his just government, the enemies 
of ours, the true Protestant Church, of that glorious 
martyr, eur late sovereign, and of his royal poste- 
rity, may be either absolutely converted, or utterly 
confounded. 
df any shall now aak thee why this narrative was 
not soamer published, as ncerer to the tinves wherein 
the things were acted, ke hath the reason for it in 
the former lines ; whieh will te more clearly ap- 
pear umo his apprekemsion, if he shell perpend 
how save cruelty is requisite to the maintenance 
{ rebellion; aad how great ogre is necessary in the 
vinte and divert theemaliest things 
that tend tothe enblinding of the people; #0 that it 
needs will fallow, that they mnst have sacounted 
this amongst the great obstructions to their sales 
of his majestie’s lands, the devil met joining with 
them in the security; and greater to the pulling 
down the reyal pallaeva, When theirchapmen should 
omiceit the devil weuld haunt them in their houses, 
fer building with eo ill got materiale; as no doubt 
‘but that he hath, 6o numerous and confident are 


the relations sumbe of the same, dhongh scaree any 
so totally semarkeable as this, (if it be not that 
others have been more concealed,) in regard of 
the strange circumstances aa long continuances, but 
especially the number of the pereons together, to 
whom all things were so visibly both seen and 
done, so that surely it exceeds any other; for the 
devils thus manifesting themedlves, it appears evi- 
dently that there are such things as devils, to per- 
secute the wicked m this world as in the next. 

Now, if to these were added the diverse reall 
phantasms secn at White-Hall in-Oromwell’s times, 
which caused han to keep such mighty guards in 
and about his bedchamber, and yet so oft to 
change his lodgings. If those things done at Saint 
James’, where the devil so joal’d the centinels 
against the sides of the queen’s chappell doors, that 
some of them fell sick upon it; and others, not 
taking warning by it, kild one outright, whom they 
buried in the place; and all other such dreadful 
things, those that inhabited the royal houses have 
been affrighted with. 

An? if to these were likewise added, a relation 
of all those regicides and their abettors the devil 
hath entred into, as he did the Gadarenes’ swine 
with 50 many more of them who hath fallen mad, 
and dyed in hideous forms of arch distractions, 
that which hath been of this within these 12 last 
years in England, (should all of this nature our 
chronicles do tell, with aj] the superstitions monks 
have writ, be put together,) would thake the greater 
volume, and of more strange occurrents. 

And now as to the penman of this narrative, 
know that he was a divine, and at the time of those 
things acted, which are here related, the minister 
and schoolmaster of Woodstoek; a person learned 
and discreet, not byassed with factious humours, 
his name Widows, who each day put in writing 
what he heard from thety mouthes, (and each things 
as they told to have befalien them the night be- 
fore,) therein keeping to their own words; and, 
never thinking that what he had writ should hap- 
pen to be made publick, gave it no better dress to 
ect it farth. And because to do it now shall not be 
construed to change the story, the u2ader hath it 
here accordingly exposed. 


THE JUST DEVIL OF WoeonsrecE. 


The 16th day of October, in the year of our Lord, 
1649, the Commissioners for surveyiugand valhing 
his majestie’s mannor-howse, parks, woods, deer, 
demesnes, and all things thereunto belonging, Ly 
name Captaim Crook, Captain -Hart, Captain Cock- 
aine, Captain Carelesse, and Captain Ree, their 
messenger, with Mr. Drowue, their secretary, and 
two or three servants, went from Weedstock town, 
(where they had lain some nights before,) and took 
up their lodgings in his majestie’s house after this 
manner: The bed-chamber and withdrawing-room 
they both lodged in and made their kitchen; the 
presence-chamber their room for dispatch of their 
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basinensith all cemenens; efine equnce-hall ther 
baew-hosae, as of the their weed- 
houm, where they laid in the elefts of that antient 


standard-in, the High-Park, for many ages beyond great 


memory known by the name of the King’s Oak, 
whieh they bad ehosen out, and caused to be dug 


Ostober 17. Aout the middle of the Digni, wee 
riew guests were first awaked by a knocking at the 
deor, which they also conceived 

did open, and Bomething to enter, which came 
through he room, and also walit about that room 


those m. tod thougit to have: been tet epen thelr 


heads; and having thos fer two hours entertained 
them, went out as im tee night bedore, but with a 
nine. 

October 80. This night ‘they ewalexd net uniil 
the midet of the night; they perceived thezoen to 


_Bhake with something that walki about the bed- 


clamber, which having done 20 a while, M:walkt 
into a withdrawing-room, where it teokup a denae 
warming:-pan, and returning with it into the hed- 
chamber, therein made eo lowd a nolae, én.dhese 
captains’ own words, it was as loud and scurvie a4 8 


with « heavy step during half an hour, then crept | ring of five untuned bells rung beekward ; but the 


under the bed where Captain Hart and Captain 
Carelense lay, where it did seem (as it were) to bite 
and gnaw the mat and bed-coards, as if it would 
tearand rend the feather beds; which having dene 
a while, than weuld heave a while, and rest; then 


captains, not to seam afraid, next dey: made mirth 
of what had past, and jested at the devil in the 


pan. 
October 20. These captains and their company, 
still lodging as before, were wakened..in this night 


heave them up again in the bed more high than it | with some things flying about the reoms, and out 


did befere, sometime on the one side, sometime on 


of one reom inte the dther, as thrown with eomm 


the ether, as Sf it had tried which captain was | great forcc. Captain Hart, being ine slumber, was 
heaviest. ‘Meus having heaved some half an hour, | taken by the shoulder and shaked until he did sit 


from themes it walké out and went under the.ser- 
vants’ bed,.and did the like te them ; hence it walkt 
into a withdrawing-room, and there did the same 
to all who lodged there. Thus having welcomed 
them for more than two hours’ space, it walkt out 
as it came in, and ahut the outer door again, but 
with a clap of some mighitie force. These guests 
were in a sweat all this while, but out of it falling 
into a sleep again, it hecame morning first before 


up in his bed, thinking that it had been one of his 
fellows, when suddenly he was taken on the pate 
with a trencher, that it made him shrink down into 
the bed-clothes, and all of them, in both xeomm, 
kept their heads at least within their m® 
fiercely did three dozen of trenchers fly about the 
rooms; yet Captain Hart ventured again to peep | 
out to see what was the matter, and what it was | 
that threw, but then the tremchers came ao fest , 


they spake their minds; then would they have it | and neer about his ears, thet he was fain quidkly | 


to he a dog, yet they deseribed it more to the like- 
nesse of a great bear; so fell to the examining 
under the beds, where, finding only the mats 
scracht, but the bed-coards whole, and the quarter 
of beef whieh lay on the floor untoucht, they enter- 
tained other thoughts. 

Gctober 46. They were all awaked as the night 
before, and now conesived that they heard all the 
great clefte of the King's Oak brought into the 
presense-chamber, and there thumpt down, and 
after ronl about the room ; they could hear their 
ehairs and stools tost from one side of the room 
unto the other, and then (as it were) altogether 
josled. Mhus having done an hour together, it 
walkt mtothe withdrawing-room, where ledged the 
two saptains, the-eecrefary, and two servant: here 
stopt the thing a while, as if it did take breath, but 
raised a hideous one, then walkt into the bed-cham- 
“er, where lay thove as before, and under the bed 

( went, whene it did heave and heave again, that 
r0W ‘thoy in bed were put to catch hold upon bed- 
sosis, ani sumetines one of the other, to prevent 
their being tumbled out upon the ground; then 
coming out as from under the bed, and taking hold 
bpon the bed-posts, it would shake the whole bed, 
Almost ae if m cedie rocked. Thus having dene 
hare for-half-an hoar, it went into the withdrawing- 
soem, where first it came and stood st the bed’s 
: ‘ap the bed’s feet, flopt down again 
while, until atdast it heaved the fest #o high that 


to couch again. In the morning they found all 
their trenchers, pots, and spits, upon end sbout 
their beds, and all such things as were of eommon 
use scattered about the rooms. This night there 
were also, in several parts of the room and outer 
rooms, such noises of beating gt doors, and on the 
walls, as if that several smiths had boos. at work ; 
and yet our captains shrunk not from their work, 
but went on in that, and ledyed as they had done 
before. 

Gotober 21. About midnight they heard great 
knocking at every door; after a while tle doors 
flew open, and into the -withdrawing-room entered | 
something as of a mighty proportion, the figure of | 
it they Luew net how to deserihe. This walkt 
awhile about the room shaking the floor at every | 
step, then enme it up clave to the bedside, where 
lay Captains Grook and Carolese,; and after a | 
little panse, as it were, the bed-eurtains, beih at | 
sides ond feet, were drawn up and down alowly, | 
then faster again for a quarter of an hour, then 
from end to end as fast as imagination can fancle 
the running of the rings, then ahaked it the beds, 
as if the jomts thereof had crackt ; then walkt the 
thing into the bed-chamber, and so plaid with 
those: beds there; then took up eight pewter Alshes, 
aud bouled them about the room and ower the aer- 
vantsin the truckle-beds; then sometionss mene this 
dishes taken up and thrown-erssse the ikigh beds 
and against the walls, aod so.mech battesad ; but 
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there were more dishes wherein was meat in the 
same room, that were not at all removed. During 
this, in the presence-chamber there was stranger 
noise of weightie things thrown down, and, as they 
supposed, the clefts of the King’s Oak did roul 
about the room, yct at-the wonted hour went away, 
and left them to take rest, such as they could. 

October 22. Hath mist of being set down, the 
officers imployed in their work farther off, came 
not that day to Woodstock. 

October 28. Those that lodged in the withdraw- 
ing-room, in the midst of the night were awakened 
with the cracking of fire, as if it had been with 
thorns and sparks of fire burning, whereupon they 
supposed that the bed-chamber had taken fire, and 
listning to it farther, they heard their fellows in 
bed sadly groan, which gave them to suppose they 
might be suffocated; wherefore they called upon 
their servants to make all possible hast to help 
them. When the two servants were come in, they 
found all asleep, and so brought back word, but 
that there were no bedclothes upon them; where- 
fore they were sent back to cover them, and to stir 
up and mend the fire. When the servants had 
covered them and were come to the chimney, in 
the corners they found their wearing #pparrel, 
boots, and stockings, but they had no sooner toucht 
the embers, when the firebrands flew about their 
ears #0 fast, that away ran they into the other room 
for the shelter of their cover-lids; then after them 
walkt something that stampt about the room as if 
it had been exceeding angry, and likewise threw 
about the trenchers, platters, and all such things 
in the room—after two hours went out, yet stampt 
again over their heads. 

October 24. They lodged all abroad. 

October 25. This afternoon was come unto them 
Mr. Richard Crook the lawyer, brother to Captain 
Crook, and now deputy-steward of the mannor, 
unto Captain Parsons arid Major Butler, who had 
put out Mr. Hyans, his majestie’s officer. To en- 
tertain this new guest the Commissioners caused a 
very great fire to be made, of neer the chimney- 
full of wood of the King’s Oak, and he was lodged 
in the withdrawing-room «vith his brother, and his 
servant in the same room. About the midst of the 
night a wonderful knocking was heard, and into 
the rootn something did rush, which coming to the 
chimney-side, dasht out the fire as with the stamp 
of some prodigious foot, then threw down such 
weighty stuffe, what ere it was, (they took it to be 
the residue of the clefts and roots of the King’s 
Oak,) elose by the bedside, that fhe house and bed 
shook with it. Captain Cockaine and his fellow 
arose, atid took their swords to go unto the Crooks. 
The noise ceased at their rising, so that they 
came to the doer and called. The two brothers, 
though fully awaked, and heard them call, were so 
amazed, that they made no answer until Captain 
Cockaine had recovered the boldness to call very 
loud, and came unto the bed-side; then faintly 
first, after some more assurance, they came to un- 
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derstand one another, and conrforted the lawyer 
Whilst this was thus, ue noise was heard, which 
made them think the time was past of that night's 
trodble, so that, after some little conference, they 
applied themselves to take some rest. When Cap- 
tain Cockaine was come to his 6bwn bed, which he 
had left open, he found it closely covered, which 
he much wondered at; but turning the clothes 
down, and opening it to get in, he found the lower 
shect strewed over with trenchers, Their whole 
three dozens of trenchers were orderly disposed 
between the sheets, which he and his fellow en- 
deavouring to cast out, such noise arose about the 
room, that they were glad to get into bed with 
some of the trenchers. The noise lasted a full half 
hour after this. This entertainment so ill did hke 
the lawyer, and being not so well studied in the 
point as to resolve this the devil’s law-case, that he 
next day resolved to be gone; but having not dis- 
patcht all that he came for, profit and perswasions 
prevailed with him to stay the other hearing, so 
that he lodged as he did the night before. 

October 26. This night each room was better 
furnished with fire and candle than before; yet 
about twelve at night came something in that dasht 
all out, then did walk about the room, making a 
noise, not to be set forth by the comparison with 
any other thing; sometimes came it to the bedsides, 
and drew the curtains to and fro, then twerle them, 
then walk about again, and return to the bed-posts, 
shake them with all the bed, so that they in bed 
were put to hold one upon the other, then walk 
about the room again, and come to the servants’ 
bed, and gnaw and scratch the wainscot head, and 
shake altogether in that rooms at the time of this 
being in doing, they in the bed-chamber heard such 
strange dropping down from the roof of the room, 
that they supposed ’twas like the fall of money by 
the sound. Captain Cockaine, not frightened with 
so small a noise, (and lying near the chimney) 
stept out, and made shift to light a candle, by the 
light of which he perceived the room strewed over 
with broken glass, green, and some of it as it were 
pieces of broken bottles; he had not long been 
considering what it was, when suddenly his candle 
was hit out, and glass flew about the room, that he 
made haste to the protection of the coverlets; the 
noise of thundering rose more hideous then at any 
time before; yet, at a certain time, all vanisht into 
calmness. The morning after was the glass about 
the room, which the maid that was to make clean 
the rooms swept up into a corner, and many came‘ 
to see it. But Mr. Richard Crook would stay ne 
longer, yet as he stopt, going through Woodstock 
town, he was there heard to say, that he would not 
lodge amongst them another night for a fee of 
£500. 

October 27, The Commissioners had not yet done 
their work, wherefore they must stay; and being 
all men of the sword, they must not seem afraid to 
encounter with any thing, though it be the devil; | 
therefore, with pistols charged, and drawn swords 
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laied by their bedaides, they applied themselves to 
take some rest, when something un the midst of 
night, so opened and shut the window casementa 
with such claps, that it awakened all that slept; 
gome of them peeping out to look what was the 
matter with the windows, stones flew about the 
rooms as if hurled with many hands; some hit the 
walls, and some the heds’ heads close above the 
pillows, the dints of which were then, and yet (it is 
conceived) are to be seen, thus sometime throwing 
stones, and sometime making thundering noise for 
two hours space it ceast,-and all was quiet till the 
morn. After their rising, and the maid come in to 
make the fire, they looked about the rooms; they 
found fourscore stones brought in that night, and 
going to lay thena together in the corner where the 
glass (before mentioned) had been swept up, they 
found that every piece of glass had been carried 
away that night. Many people came next day to 
see the stones, and all observed that they were not 
of such kind of stones as are naturall in the coun- 
trey thereabout; with these were noise like claps of 
thunder, or report of cannon planted against the 
rooms, heard by all that lodged in the outer courts, 
to their astonishment, and st Woodstock town, 
taken to be thunder. 

October 28. This night, both strange and differ- 
ing noise from the former first wakened Captain 
Hart, who lodged. in the bed-chamber, who, hearing 
Roe and Brown to groan, called out to Cockaine 
and Crook to come and help them, for Hart could 
aot now stir himself; Cockaine would faine have 
answered, but he could not, or look about; some- 
thing, he thought, stopt both his breath and held 
down his eye-lids. Amazed thus, he struggles and 
kickt about, till he had awaked Captain Crook, who, 
half asleep, grew very angry at his kicks, and multi- 


plied words, it grew to an appointment in the field ;. 


but this fully recovered Cockaine to remember that 
Captain Hart had called for help, wherefore to them 
he ran in the other room, whom he found sadly 
groaning, where, scraping in the chimney, he both 
found a candle and fire to light it; but had not 
gone two steps, when something blew the candle 
out, and threw him in the chair by the bedside, 
when preserftly cried out Captain Carelesse, with a 
most pittiful voice, “ Come hither, O come hither, 
brother Cockaine, the thing’s gone of me.” Cock- 
aine, scarce yet himself, helpt to set him up in his 
bed, and after Captain Hart, and having scarce done 
that to them, and also to the other two, they heard 
Captain Crook erying out, as if something had been 
killing him. Cockaine snacht up the sword that lay 
by their bed, and ran into the room to save Crook, 
but was in much more likelyhood to kill him, for 
at his coming, the thing that pressed Crook went of 
-him, at which Crook started out of his bed, whom 
Cockaine thought a spirit made at him, at which 
Crook cried out “ Lord help, Lord save me;” 
Cockaine let fall his hand, and Crook, embracing 
Cockaine, desired his reconcilement, giving him 
many thanks for his deliverance. Then rose they 
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all and came together, discoursed sometimes godly | 
and sometimes praied, for all this while was there 
such stamping over the roof of the house, ag if | 
1000 ‘horse had there been trotting; this night all 
the stones brought in the night before, and laid up 
in the withdrawing-room, were all carried again 
away by that which brought them in, which at the 
wonted time left of, and, as it were, went out, and 
80 AWAY. 

‘October 29, Their businesse having now received 
so much forwardnesse as to be neer dispatcht, they” 
encouraged one the other, and resolved to try fur- 
ther ; therefore, they provided mare lights and fires, 
and further-for their assistance, prevailed with their 
ordinary keeper to lodge amongst them, and bring 
his mastive bitch; and it was so this night with 
them, that they had no disturbance at all. | 

October 30. So well they had past the night be- 
fore, that this night they went to bed, confident 
and carelesse ; untill about twelve of the clock, 
something knockt at the door as with a smith’s 
great hammer, but with such force as if it had 
cleft the door; then ent’red something like a bear, 
but seem’d to swell more big, and walkt about thie 
room, and out of one room into the other, treading 
so heavily, as the floare had not been strong enough 
to bear it. When it came into the bed-chamber, it 
dasht against the beds’ heads some kind of glass 
vessell, that broke in sundry pieces, and sometimes 
would take up those pieces, and hurle them about 
the room, and into the other room; and when it 
did not hurle the glasse at their heads, it did strike 
upon the tables, as if many smiths, with their 
greatest hammers, had been laying on as upon an 
anvil; sometimes it thumpt against the walls as if 
it would beat a hole through; then upon their 
heads, such stamping, as if the roof of the house 
were beating down upon their heads; and having 
done thus, during the space (as was conjectured) 
of two hours, it ceased and vanished, but with a 
more fierce shutting of the doors than at any time 
before. In the morning they found the pieces of 
glass about the room, and observed, that it was 
much differing from that glasse brought in three 
nights before, this being of a much thicker sub- 
stance, which severall persons which came in car 
ried away some pieces of. The Commissioners were 
in debate of lodging there no more; but all their 
businesse was not done, and some of them were so 
conceited as to believe, and to attribute the rest 
they enjoyed, the night before this Jast, unto the 
mastive bitch ; wherefore, they resolved to get more 
company, and the mastive bitch, and try another 
night. ‘ 

Dates 81, This night, the fires and lights pre-, 
pared, the ordinary keeper and his bitch, with an- 
other man perswaded by him, they all took their } 
beds and fell asleep. But about twelve at night, 
such rapping was on all sides of them, that # 
wakened all of them; as the doors did seem to 
open, the mastive bitch fell fearfully a yelling, and | 
presently ran fiercely into the bed to them in the 
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truckle-hed; ns the thing camae by the table, K 
Strack so flerce a slow on thet, as that it made the 
fritne te eratk, thea took the warming-pen from 
Gf the tuble, and stroke it against the walls with 
#0 Taudh foree as that it was beat flat together, did 
and bottom. Now were they hitas they lay covered 
over head and ears within the bed-clothes. Cap- 
tain Carclesse was taken a sound blow on the head 
with the shoulder-blade bone of a dead heres, (be- 
fore they had been but thrown at, when they peept 
up, and mists) Browne had a shrewed blow on the 
feg with the backbone, and another on the head, 
and every one of them felt severall blows of bones 
and stones through the bed-elothes, for now these 
things were thrown as from an angry hand that 
sneaut further mischief; the stones flew in at win- 
dow as shot out of a gan, nor was the bursts lessee 
(as from without) than of a cannon, and all the 
windows broken down. Now as the harling of the 
things did cease, and the thing walkt up and down, 
Cuptain Coelaine and Hart cried out, In tho name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, what are you ? 
Wat would you havet What have we done that 
you disturb us thus ! No voice replied, (as the Cap- 
tains said, yet some of their servants have said 
otherwine, yand the noise ceast. Hereupon Captains 
Hart and Cockaine rose, who lay in the bed-cham- 
ber, renewed the fire and lights, and one great can- 
die, iu a candlestick, they placed in the door, that 
might be seen by them in both the rooms. No 
sooner were they got to bed, but the noise arose 
on all sides more loud and hideous than at any time 
before, inaomuch as (to use tlre Captains’ own 
avonds) it returned and bronght seven devils worse 
than iteelf ; and presently they saw the candle and 
wandlestick in the passage of the door, dasht up to 
the roof of the room, by a kick of the hinder parts 
of a horse, and after with the hoof trede out the 
sunff, and so dasht ont the fire in the chimnies. 
As this was dane, there fell, as from the sieling, 
upon them in the truckle-beds such quantities of 
water, as 7f it had been poured out of buckets, 
which stunk worse than any earthly stink could 
sake 5 antl as this was in doing, something crept 
anderthe high beds, test them up to the roof of the 
house, with the Commissioners in them, until the 
testers of the beds were beaten down upon, and the 
etisted-frames broke under them; and here some 
pause being made, they all, as if with one eonsent, 
started up, and ran down the stairs until they came 
into the Coungel Hall, where two sate up a-brewing, 
bot now were falien asleep; those they scared 
much with weakening of them, having been mueh 
perplext before with the strange noise, which eom- 
monly was taken by them abroad for thunder, 
sometimes for yambliag wind. ere the Captains 
and their eampany got fire and candice, aud every 

one carrying something of cither, they returned 
into the Rresence-Ghaniber, where some applied 
themselves te make the fire, whilst others fell to 
prayers, and having got. some clothes abont them, 
thoy spent the residue of the night:in singing psalms 
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an. prayers 5 ‘@aring which, nevugise wae tm teal 
= hideously rount about, asat some 


eran have been.told bafera, how that when 

Captain Hart first rose this night, (who lay in the 
bed-chamber next the fire,) he fonnd ee 
of valuations erosse the embers smoaking, whic! 
be snacht up and coast pon the table there, whieh 
tle night before was left upon the table in the 
presence amongst their other papers; this book 
eas in the morning found a handful hurnt,and had 
burnt the table where it lay; Browne the clerk 
anid, he would not for a 100 and a 1001. that it had 
been burnt a handful furtker. 

This night it happened thet there ware six cony 
stealers, who were come with their nets and ferrets 
to the cony-burrows by Resamend'’s Well; but with 
the noise this night from the Mannor-howse, they 
were so terrified, that like men distracted away 
they ran, and left their baies all ready pitehed, 
ready up, and the ferrets in the cony-burrows. 

Now the Commissioners, more sensible of thei 
danger, considered more seriously of their safety, 
and agreed to go and confer with Mr. Hoffman, the 
minister of Wotton, (a man not of the meanest nate 
for life or Jearning, by some esteemed more high, ) 
to desive his advice, together with his eompany 
and prayers. Mr. Hoffman held it teo high a 
point to resolve on suddenly and by himself, where- 
fore desired time to consider upon it, whieh being 
agreed unto, he forthwith rede to Mr. denkinean 
and Mr. Wheat, the two next Justices of Peace, 
to try what warrant they could give hin for it. 
They both (as ’tis said from themselves) encou- 
raged him to be assisting to the Commissioners, 
according to his calling. 

But certain it is, that when they eame to fetel: 
him to go with them, Mr. Hoffman answered, that 
he would not lodge there one night for 600/., and 
being asked to pray with them, he held up his 
hands and said, that he would yotimeddle upon any 
terms. 

Mr. Hoffman refusing to nodertake the quarrel, 
the Commissioners held it not safe to lodge where 
they had been thus entertained any longer, but 
caused all things to be removed into the chambers 
over the gatehouse, where they staid but one night, 
and what rest they enjoyed there, we have but an 
uncertain relation of, for they went away early the 
next morning ; bart if it may be held fit to set down 
what lath been delivered by the report of ethers, 
they wore also the same night much affrighted With 
dreadful apparitions ; but observing that tleese pas- 
sages spread much in discourse, to be.also im par- 
tioulars taken notice of, and that the nature of it 
made not for their cause, they agreed to the ¢on- 
eealing of things for the future; yet this is well- 
imown and certain, that the.gate-eeper’s wife was 
in eo strange an agony in her bed, and in her bed- 
¢hamber such noise, (whilst her huskand wasabove 
with the Commiesioners,) that two maids in she 
next reom.te her, durst not venture to assist bor 
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but affrighted .ran out to cell eempany, and their | pile, perhaps of strength, according se BE 


master, and found the woman (at their censing ia) 
gasping for breath; and the uext day said, that 
she aaw and suffered that, which for all the werhi 
she would not be hired to again. 

From Woodstock the Commissioners removed 
into Euelme, and some of them returned to Wood- 
stock the Sunday se’nnight after, (the book of Va- 
luations wanting something that was for haste left 
imperfect,) but lodged not in any of those rooms 
where they had lain before, and yet were not un- 
visited (as they confess themselves) by the devil, 
whom they called their nightly guest ; Captain Crook 
came not, untill Tuesday night, and how he sped 
that night the gate-keeper’s wife can tell if she 
dareth, but what she hath whispered to her gossips, 
thall not be made a part of this our narrative, nor 
many more particulars which have fallen from the 
Commissioners themselves and their servants to 
other persons; they are all or most of them alive, 
and may add to it when they please, and surely 
have not a better way to be revenged of him who 
troubled them, than according to the proverb, tell 
truth and shame the devil. 

There remains this observation to be added, that 
en a Wednesday morning all these officers went 
away ; and that since then diverse persons of seve- 
rall qualities, have lodged often and sometimes long 
in the same rooms, both in the presence; withdraw- 
img-room, and bed-chamber belonging unto his 

sacred Majesty; yet none have had the least dis- 
turbance, or heard the smallest noise, for which the 
cause was not as ordinary as apparent, except the 
Commissioners and their company, who came in 
order to the alienating and pulling down the house, 
which is wellnigh performed. 


A SIIORT SURVEY OF WOODSTOCK, NOT TAKEN BY ANY 
OF THE BEFORE-MENTIONED COMMASSIONERS.! 


The noble seat, called Woodstock, is one of the 
uncient honours belonging to the crown. Severall 
nannors owe suite and service to the place; but 
the custom of the countrey giving it but the title 
(f @ mannor, we shall erre with them to be the 
better understood. 

The m@nnor-house hath been a large fabrick, and 
uccounted amongst his majestie’s standing houses, 
Lecause there was alwaies kept a standing furniture. 
This great house was built by King Henry the First, 
but ampleyfied with the gate-house and outsides of 
dle outer-court, by King Henry the Seventh, the 
‘stables by King James. 

About a bow-shot from the gate south-west, re- 
main foundation signs of that structure, erected by 
King Henry the Second, for the security of Lady 

ond, daughter of Walter Lord Clifford, which 
Some poets have compared to the Dedalian laby- 
rinth, but the form and circuit both of the place 
and ruins shew it to have been a house and of one 








! This Survey of 
pamphlet, ey of Woodstock is appended to the preceding 
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of those timas, and. probably waa Gtted with senuct 
places of recess, aud avenues to hide or convey away 
such persons aa ware not willing to be found if nav 
zowly eought after, About the midat ef the place 
ariseth a spring, called at present Rosamond’s Well , 
it is but shallow, and shews to have been paved and 
walled about, likely contrived for the use of them 
within the house, when it should be of danger to gu 
out. 

A quarter ofa mile distant from the King’s house, 
is seated Woodstock town, new and old. This new 
Woodstock did arise by some buildings which Hen- 
ry the Second gave leave to be erected, (as received 
by tradition,) at the suite of the Lady Rosamond, 
for the use of out-servants upon the wastes of the 
mannor of Bladon, where is the mother church ; 
this is a hamlet belonging to it, though encreased 
to a market town by the advantage of the Court re- | 
siding sometime near, which of late years they have 
been sensible of the want of; this town was madc 
a corporation in the 11th year of Henry the Sixth, 
by charter, with power to send two burgesses tu 
parliament or not, as they will themselves. 

Old Woodstock is seated on the west side of the 
brook, named Glyme, which also runneth through 
the park; the town consists not of above four or 
five houses, but it is to be conceived that it hath 
been much larger, (but very anciently s0,) for in 
come old law historians there is mention of the as- 
size at Woodstock, fora law made in a Micelgemote 
(the name of Parliaments before the coming of the 
Norman) i in the days of King Ethelred. 

And in like manner, that thereabout was a king’s 
house, if not in the same place where Henry the 
First built the late standing pile before his; for in 
such days those great councils were commonly held 
in the King’s palaces. Some of those lands have 
belonged to the orders of the Knights Templers, 
there being records which call them, Terras quas 
Rex excambiavit cum Templarits. 

But now this late large mannor-house is in a man- 
ner almost turned into heaps of rubbish ; some seven 
or eight rooms left for the accommodation of a te- 
nant that should rent the King’s medows, (of those 
who had no power to let them,) with several high 
uncovered walls standing, the prodigious spectacles 
of malice unto monarchy, which ruines still bear 
semblance of their state, and yet aspire in spight of 
envy, or of weather, to show, What kings do build, 
subjects may sometimes shake, but utterly can never 
overthrow. 

That part of the park called the High-park, hath 
been lately subdivided by Sir Arthur Haselrig, to 
make pastures for his breed of colts, and other 
parts plowed up. Of the whole saith Roffus War- 
wicensis, in MS. Hen. I. p. 122. Fecit iste Rex Par- 
cum de Woodstock, cum Palatio infra pradictum 
Parcum, qui Parcus erat primus Parous Anglia, 
et continet in circuitu septem Miliaria; constructus 
erat Anno 14 hujus Regis, aut parum post, With- 
out the Park the King’s demesne woods were, it 
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cannot well be said now are, the timber being all of Woodstock, with other woods, that have been 
sold off, and underwoods #6 cropt and spoiled by aliened by former kings, but with reservation of 
that beast the Lord Munson, and other greedy cat- liberty for his majestie’s deer, and other -beast 
tle, that they are hardly recoverable. Beyond of forrest, to harbour ip at pleasure, as in due plac 
which Heth Stonefield, and other mannors that hold is to be showed. 





PREFACE. 


It is not my purpose to inform my readers how 
the manuscripts of that eminent antiquary, the Rev. 
J, A. Rocuecizrre, D.D., came into my possession. 
There are many ways in which such things happen, 
and it is enough to say they were rescued from an 
unworthy fate, and that they were honestly come 
by. As for the authenticity of the anecdotes which 
I have gleaned from the writings of this excellent 
person, and put together with my own unrivalled 
tacility, the name of Doctor Rochecliffe will war- 
rant accuracy, wherever that name happens to be 
known. 

With his history the reading part of the world 
are well acquainted ; and we might refer the tyro 
to honest Anthony a Wood, who looked up to him 
as one of the pillars of High Church, and bestows 
on him an exemplary character in the Athene 
Oxonienses, although the Doctor was educated at 
Cambridge, England’s other eye. 

It is well known that Doctor Rochecliffe early 
ubtained preferment in the Church, on account of 
the spirited share which he took in the controversy 
with the Puritans ;-and that his work, entitled AMal- 
leus Hosresis, was considered as a knock-down blow 
by all except those who received it. It was that 
work which made him, at the early age of thirty, 
tector of Woodstock, and which afterwards se- 
~ured him a place in the Catalogue of the cele- 
mated Century White ;—and worse than being 
‘hown up by that fanatic, among the catalogues of 
scandalous and malignant priests admitted into be- 
nefices by the prelates, his opinions occasioned the 
loss of his living of Woodstock by the ascendency 
of Presbytery. He was chaplain, during most part 
of the Civil War, to Sir Henry Lee’s regiment, le- 
vied for the service of King Charles ; and it was 
said he engaged more than once personally in the 
fielé. At least it is certain that Doctor Rochecliffe 
es repeatedly in great danger, as will appear from 

ore passages than one in the following histor 
which peaks of his own exploits, like Cas a 
the third person, I suspect, however, some Pres- 
ae commentator has been guilty of interpo- 
ting two or three passages, The manuscript was 
Oug in possession of the Everards, a distinguished 
family of that persuasion.! 


1 It is hardly n 
cepacit to say, unless to some readers of 
bid Bghag alike sethat Dostor Rochechffe and his manu- 


During the Usurpation, Doctor Rochecliffe was 
constantly engaged in one or other of the prema- 
ture attempts at a restoration of monarchy ; and 
was accounted, for his audacity, presence of mind, 
and depth of judgment, one of the greatest under- 
takers for the King in that busy time; with this 
trifling drawback, that the plots in which he busied 
himself were almost constantly detected. Nay,’ it 
was suspected that Cromwell himself sometimes 
contrived to suggest to him the intrigues in which 
he engaged, by which means the wily Protector 
made experiments on the fidelity of doubtful friends, 
and became well acquainted with the plots of de- 
clared enemies, which he thought it more easy to 
disconcert and disappoint than to punish severely. 

Upon the Restoration, Doctor Rochecliffe re- 
gained his living of Woodstock, with other Church 
preferment, and gave up polemics and political in- 
trigues for philosophy. He was one of the constit- 
uent members of the Royal Society, and was the 
person through whom Charles required of that 
learned body solution of their curious problem; 
“ Why, if a vessel is filled brimful of water, and a 
large live fish plunged into the water, nevertheless 
it shall not overflow the pitcher?” Doctor Roche- 
cliffe’s exposition of this phenomenon was the most 
ingenious and instructive of four that were given 
in ; and it is certain the Doctor must have gained 
the honour of the day, but for the obstinacy of a 
plain, dull, country gentleman, who imsisted that 
the experiment should be, in the first place, pub- 
licly tried. When this was done, the event showed 
it would have been rather rash to have adopted the 
facts exclusively on the royal authority; as the 
fish, however curiously inserted into his native 
element, splashed the water over the hall, and de- 
stroyed the credit of four ingenious essayists, be- 
sides a large Turkey carpet. 

Doctor Rochecliffe, it would seem, died about 
1685, leaving many papers behind him of various 
kinds, and, above all, many valuable anecdotes of 
secret history, from which the following Memoirs 
have been extracted, on which we intend to aay 
only a few words by way of illustration. 

The existence of Rosamond’s Labyrinth, men- 
tioned in these pages, ia attested by Drayton in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. ° ; 

« Rosamond’s Labyrinth, whose ruins, together 
with her Well, being paved with aquare stones in 
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tie bottom, and also her Tower, from which the 
Labyrinth did run, are yet remaining, being vaults 
arched and walled with stone and brick, almost in- 
extricably wound within one another, by which, if 
at any time her lodging were laid about by the 
Queen, she might easily avoid peril imminent, and, 
if need be, by secret issues take the air abroad, 
many furlongs about Woodstock in Oxfordshire.” ! 

It is highly probable, that a singular piece of 
phantasmagoria, which was certainly played off 
upon the Commissioners of the Long Parliament, 
who were sent down to dispark and destroy Wood- 
stock, after the death of Charles I., was conducted 
by means of the secret passages and recesses in the 
ancient Labyrinth of Rosamond, round which suc- 
cessive Monarchs had erected a Munting-seat or 
Lodge. 

There is a curious account of the disturbance 
given to those Honourable Commissioners, inserted 
by Doetor Plot, in his Natural History of Oxford- 
shire. But as I have not the book at hand, I can 
only allude to the work of the celebrated Glanville 
upon Witches, who has extracted it as an highly 
aceredited narrative of supernatural dealings. The 
beds of the Commissioners, and their servants, were 
hoisted up till they were almost inverted, and then 
let down again se suddenly, as to menace them 
with broken bones. Unusual and horrible noises 
disturbed those sacrilegious intromitters with royal 
property. The devil, on ane oecasion, brought them 
A warming-pan ; on another, pelted them with stones 
and horses’ bones. Tubs of water were emptied 
on them in their sleep; and so many other pranks 
of the same nature played at their expense, that 
they broke up housekeeping, and left their intended 
spoliation only half completed. The good sense of 
Dootor Plot suspected, that these feats were wrought 
by*conspiracy and confederation, which Glanville 
of course endeavours to refute with all his might ; 
for it could scarce be expected, that he who be- 
lieved in so convenient a solution as that of super- 
natural agency, would consent to relinquish the 
service of a key, which will answer any lock, how- 
ever intricate. 

Nevertheless, it was afterwards discovered, that 
Dactor Plot was perfectly right ; and that the only 
demon who wrought all these marvels, was a dis- 
guised royalist-—a fellow called Trusty Joe, or some 
such name, formerly in the serviee of the Keeper 
of the Park, but who engaged in that of the Com- 
missioners, on purpose to subject them to his per- 
eecution. I think I have seen some account of the 
rea] state of the transaction, and of the machinery 
by whieh the wizard worked his wonders; but 
whether in a book, or a pamphlet, I am uncertain. 
I remember one passage particularly to this pur- 

1 Drayton’s Engtand’s Hercicel Epistles, Note A, om the 
Bypistle, Ressmond to King Heney. 
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pose. The Commissioners having agreed to retain 
some articles out of the public account, in order to 
be divided among thenwelves, had entered into an 
indenture for ascertaining their share in the pecu- 
lation, which they hid in a bow-pot for security. 
Now, when an assembly of divines, aided by the 
most strict religious characters in the neighbour- 
hood of Woodstock, were assembled to conjure 
down the supposed demon, Trusty Joe had con- 
trived a firework, which he let off in the midst of 
the exorcism, and which destroyed the bow-pot; 
and, to the shame and confusion of the Commis- 
sioners, threw their secret indenture into the midst 
of the assembled ghost-seers, who became thus ac- 
quainted ‘with their secret schemes of pectlation. 

It is, however, to little purpose for me to strain 
my memory about ancient and imperféct reeollec- 
tions concerning the particulars of these fantastic 
disturbances at Woodstock, since Doctor Roche- 
cliffe’s papers give such a much more accurate 
narrative than could be obtained from any account 
in existence before their publication. Indeed, I 
might have gone much more fulfy into this part of 
my subject, for the materiais are ample ;—buf, to 
tell the reader a secret, some friendly critics were 
of opinion they made the story hang on hand; and 
thus I was prevailed on to be more concise on the 
subject than I might otherwise have been. 

The impatient reader, perhaps, is by this time 
accusing me of keeping the sun from him with a 
candle, Were the sunshine as bright, however, as 
it is likely to prove ; and the flambeay, or link, a 
dozen of times as smoky, my friend must remain 
in the inferior atmosphere a minute longer, while 
I disclaim the idea of poaching on another’s manor. 
Hawks, we say in Scotland, ought not to pick out 
hawks’ eyes, or tire upon each other’s quarry ; 
and, therefore, if I had known that, in its date and 
its characters this tale was likely to interfere witk 
that recently published by a distinguished contem. 
porary, I should unquestionably have left Doctor 
Rochecliffe’s manuscript in peace for the present 
season. But before I was aware of this circum- 
stance, this little book was half through the press ; 
and I had only the alternative of avoiding any in- 
tentional imitation, by delaying a pérusal of the 
contemporary work in question. Some accidental 
collision there must be, when works of a similar 
character are finished on the same general system 
of historical manners, and the same historical per- 
sonages are introduced. Of course, if such have 
occurred, 1 shall be probably the sufferer, But 
my intentions have been at least innocent, since I 
look on i¢ as one of the advantages attending the 
conclusion of Woopsrtock, that the finishing of my 
own task will permit me to have the pleasure of 
reading Brampietre-Hovsz, from which I have 
hitherto consciontiously abstained. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Seane were.for gospel 
aes see 1 ots itt be ‘orth the word 

And wield the eneand th’ other sword. 

Burian's Hudibras. 

Trurs is a handsome par@h choreh in the town 
of Woodstoek,—I am teld so, at least, for I never 
saw it, having scarce time, when at the place, to 
view the magnificence of Blenheim, its painted 
halls, and tapestried bowers, and then return in due 
season to dine in hall with my learned friend, the 
provost of ———; being one of those oceasions on 
which a man wrongs himeeif extremely, if he lets 
his euriosity interfere with his punctuality. I had 
the chureh accurately deseribed to me, with a new 
to this werk; but, as I have some reason to doubt 
whether my informant had ever seen the inside of 
it himeelf, I shali be contest to say that it is now 
a handsome edifice, most part of which was rebuilt 
forty or fifty since, although it still contains 
some arches of the old chantry, founded, it is said, 
by King John. It is to this more ancient part of 

| the building that my story refers. 

On a morning in the end of September, or be- 
ginning of Oetober, in the year 1652, being a day 
appointed for a solemn thanksgiving for the deci- 

\ sive victory at Woreester, a otable audience 
| was assembled in the old chantry, or chapel of 
King John. The condition of the church and cha- 
| racter of the audience both bore witness te the rage 
of civil wary and the peculiar spirit of the times. 
The sacred edifice showed many marks of dilapi- 
dation. The windows, onoe filled with stained glass, 
had been dashed to pieces with pikes and muskets, 
as mattera of and pertaining to idolatry. The carv- 
ing on the readin k was damaged, and two fair 
screens of beau seulptured oak had been de- 
stréyed, for the same pithy and conclusive reason. 
The high sliar had been removed, and the gilded 
railing, which was once around it, was brolren down 
and carried off. The of several tombs were 
mutilated, and now lay seattered about the church, 
To — 

an from their Sestnet mice. Uaworthy meed 
The antutnn wind through aisles, in 
which the remains ofan and hope fr rough- 
hewn timber, as well ag a quantity of scattered hay 
and trampled straw, seemed to intimate that the 
hallowed had been, upon some late emer- 

§ ency, made the qnarters of a troop of horse. 


t 


The audience, like the building, was abated fr 
splendour. None of the anciont and habitual wor- 
shippers during peaceful times, were now te be seen 
in their carved galleries, with hands shadowing theix 
brows, while.composing their minds to pray whera 
their fathers had prayed, and after the same mode 
of worship. The eye of the yeoman and peasant 
ee in vain the tall form of ald Sir Henry Lee 
of paki, as, wrapped in his laced cloak, and 
with beard and whiskers duly ¢ osed, he-moved 
slowly through the aisles, fo a by the faithful 
maatiff, or bloodhound, whieh in old time had saved 
his master by his fidelity, and which re ly fol- 
lowed him to chureh. Bevis, indeed, fell under the 
proverb which avers, “ He is a good dog which goes 
to church ;” for, bating an oecasional tation to 
warble along with the accord, he behaved himself 
as decorously as any of the congregation, and re- 
turned as much edified, perhaps, as most of them. 
The damsels of Woodstock looked as vainly for the 
laced cloaks, jingling spurs, slashed boots, and tall 
pane of the young cavaliers of this and other 

igh-born houses, moving through the streets and 
the churchyard with the careless ease, which indi- 
cates perhaps rather an overweening of self. 
confidence, yet shows graceful when mingled with 
good-humour and courtesy. The good old dames, 
too, in ed white tia and black velvet gowns— 
their tera, “ the cynosure of nei in 
enn were they all now, Sin eke. they 
entered the church, used ta divide men’s thoughts 
between them and Heaven? “ Bat, ah! Alice Leo 
—so sweet, so gentle, so condescending in thy love- 
liness—[thus proceeds a con annalist, 
whose manuscript we have deci }—why is 
my story to turn upon thy fallen fortunes? and 
why not rather to the period when, in the very 
dismounting from your y, you attracted as 
many eyes as if an angel descended,—as many 
blessings as if the benignant being had come t 
with good tidings? No creature wert thou of an idle 
romancer’s imagination—na fantastically bar 
dizened with inconsistent perfeetions ;—thy mewits 
made me love thee well—and for thy faulta-—so weil 
did they show amid thy qualities, that I think, 
they mado me love thee better.” 

ith the house of Lee had disappeared from the 

chantry of King John others of gentle blood and: 
honoured lineage— Freeman 
Dryeotts, &c. ; for the air that blew over the towers 
of Oxford was unfavourable to the growth of Purl- 
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tanigm, which was.more general in the neignbour- 
ing’ counties. There were among the congregation, 
however, one or two that, by their habits and de- 
sneanour, seemed country gentlemen of considera- 
tien, and there were also t some of the nota- 
{ bles of the town of Woodstock, cutlers or glovers 
thiefly, whose skill in steel or leather had raised 
them to a comfortable livelihood. These dignitaries 
wore bong black sloaks, plaited close at the neck, 
and, like citizens, carried their Bibles and 
memorandum-books at their girdles, instead of knife 
or sword.’ This ble, but least numerous 
part of the audience, were such decent persons as 
adopted the Presbyterian form of faith, re- 
nouncing the liturgy and hierarchy of the Church 
of land, and living under the tuition of the 
Rev. Nehemiah Holdenough, much famed for the 
length and strength of his powers of predication. 
With these grave seniors sate their goodly dames 
in ruff and gorget, like the portraits which in cata- 
logues of paintings are designed “ wife of a burgo- 
master ;”’ and their pretty aughters, whose study, 
like that of Chaucer’s physician, was not always in 
the Bible, but who were, on the contrary, when a 
glance could escape the vigilance of their honoured 
mothers, inattentive themselves, and the cause of 
inattention in others. 

But, besides these dignified persons, there were 
in the church a numerous collection of the lower 
orders, some brought thither by curiosity, but many 
of them unwashed artificers, bewildered in the 
theological discussions of the time, and of as many 
various sects as there are colours in the rainbow. 
The presumption of these learned Thebans being 
in exact proportion to their ignorance, the last was 
total, met i the first boundless. Their behaviour in 
the church was any thing but reverential or edi- 
fying. Most of them affected a cynical contempt 
for all that was only held sacred by human sanction 
-—the church was to these men but a steeple-house, 
the clergyman, an ordinary person; her ordin- 
ances, dry bran and sapless pottage,? unfitted for 
the spiritualized palates of the saints, and the 
prayer, an address to Heaven, to which each ac- 
ceeded or not as in his too critical judgment he 
‘conceived fit. ; 

The elder amongst them sate or lay on the 
herches, with their high steeple-crowned hats pul- 
led over their severe and knitted brows, waiting 
for the Presbyterian parson, as mastiffs sit in dumb 
ex tion of the bull that is to be brought to the 

| stake. The younger mixed, some of them, a bolder 
license of manners with their heresies ; they gazed 
round on the women, yawned, coughed, and whis- 
sige eat apples, and cracked nuts, as if in the gal- 
ery of a theatre ere the piece commences. 

Besides all these, the ih gies contained a 
few soldiers, some in corslets and steel caps, some 
in buff, and others in red coats. These men of war 
had their bandeliers, with ammunition, slung round 
them, and rested on their pikes and muskets. They, 
too, had their peculiar doctrines on the most diffi- 


cult pointe of religion, and united the extravagances 
of enthiaainats wii ihe most determined co e 


and resolution in the field. The burghers of Wood- 
stock looked on these saints with no small 
degree of awe; for not often sullied with 
deeds of plunder or,cruelty, they had the power of 
brane Eee aensnmeenemnnemamE mamemmen 


4 This custom among the Puritans is° mentioned often in 
‘ed plays, and among others in the Widow of Watling Street, 


bota absolutely in their hands, and the peaceful 
citizens had no alternative, save suomigaion to 
whatever the ill-regulated and enthusiastic imagi- 
nations of their martial guides might 

After some time spent in waiting for him, Mr 
Holdenough to walk up the aisles of the 
chapel, not with the slow dignified carriage 
with which the old Rector was of yore wont to 
maintain the dignity of the surplice, but with a 
hasty step, like one who arrives too late at an ap- 
pointment, and bustles forward to make the best 
use of his time. He was a tall thin man, with an 
adust complexion, and the vivacity of his eye indi- 
cated some irascibility of temperament. His dress 
was brown, not black, and over his other vest- 
ments he wore, in honour of Calvin, a Geneva 
cloak of a blue colour, which fell backwards from 
his shoulders as he posted on to the pulpit. His 

izzled hair was cut as short as shears could per- 

orm the feat, and covered with a black silk scull- 
cap. which stuck so close to his head, that the.twc 
ears expanded from under it as if they had been 
intended as handles by which to lift the whole per- 
son. Moreover, the worthy divine wore spectacles 
and a long grizzled peaked beard, and he carried 
in his hand a small pocket-bible with silver clasps. 
Upon arriving at the pulpit, he & momen 
to take breath, then began to ascend the steps by 
two at a time. 

But his course was arrested by a strong hand, 
which seized his cloak. It was that of one who had 
detached himself from the group of soldiery. He 
was a stout man of middle stature, with a quick 
eye, and a countenance, which, though plain, had 
yet an expression that fixed the attention. His 
dress, though not strictly‘military, partook of that 
character. He wore large hose made of calves 
leather, and a tuck, as it was then called, or rapier, 
of tremendous length, balanced on the other side 
by a dagger. The belt was morocco, garnished 
with pistols. 

The minister, thus intercepted in his duty, faced 
round upon the party who had seized him, and de- 
manded, in no gentle tone, the meaning of the in 
terruption. 

“ Friend,” quoth the intruder, “is it thy pur- 
pose to hold forth tg these good people ?” 

“ Ay, marry is it,” said the clergyman, “ and such 
is my bounden duty. Woe to me if I preach not 
the gospel—Prithee, friend, let me not in my la- 
bour” : 

- Nay,” said the man of warlike mien, “ { am 
myself minded to hold forth; therefore, do thou 
desist, or if thou wilt do by mine adwice, remain 
and fructify with those poor goslings, to whom I 
pau Savane) about to shake forth the crumbs ot 
comfortable doctrine.” ‘ 0 

“ Give place, thou man of Satan,” said the priest, 
waxing wroth, “ respect mine order—my cloth.” 

‘ I see no more to res in the cut of thy 
cloak, or in the cloth of which it is fashioned,” said 
the other, “ than thou didst in the Bishop’s rochots 
—they were black and white, thou art blue and 
brown. Sleeping dogs every one of you, lying down, 
loving to slumber—shepherds that starve the flock, 
ar will ‘not watch it, each looking to his own gain 
—hum. 

Scenes of this indecent kind were so common at 
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oured for assistance. 
oodstock,” he exclaimed 
« wilt thou be among those wicked magistrates, who 
bear the sword in vain t—Citizens, will you not 
help your r t—Worthy Aldermen will you see 
me .stran on the pulpit stairs by this man of 
buff and t—But lo, I will overcéme him, and 
east his cords from me.” 

As Holdenough spoke, he led to ascend the 
pulpit stairs, holding hard on the banisters. His 
tormentor held fast by the skirts of the cloak, 
which went nigh to the choking of the wearer, until, 
as he spoke the words last mentioned, in a half- 
Son a voice, Mr. Holdenough dexterously slip- 
ped the string which tied it round his neck, so that 
the garment suddenly gave way; the soldier fell 
backwards down the steps, and the liberated divine 
soo gy into the pulpit, and began to give forth a 

of triumph over his prostrate adversary. 

ut a great hubbub in the church marred his ex- 

ultation, and although he and his faithful clerk con- 

tinued to sing the hymn of victory, their notes were 

only heard by fits, like the whistle of a curlew dur- 
ings gale of wind. 

e cause of the tumult was as follows:—The 
Mdyor was a zealous Presbyterian, and witnessed 
the intrusion of the soldier with great indignation 
from the very beginning, though he hesitated to in- 
terfere with an armed man while on his legs and 
sapable of resistance. But no sooner did he behold 
the champion of independency sprawling on his 
back, with the divine’s Geneva cloak fluttering in 


his hands, than the istrate rushed forward, ex- 
claiming that such ence was not to be endured, 
and ered his constables to seize the prostrate 


champion, proclaiming, in the magnanimity of 
wrath, “ I will commit every red-coat of them all 
= will commit him were he Noll Cromwell him- 
self | 

The worthy Mayor’s indignation had overmas- 
tered his reason when he made this mistimed 
vaunt ; for three soldiers, who had hitherto stood 
motionless liké statues, made each a stride in ad- 
vance, which them betwixt the municipal 
officers and the soldier, who was in the act of ris- 
ing; then ing at once the movement of resting 
Arms acco to the manual as then practised, 
their musket-buts rang on the church pavement, 
within an inch of the gouty toes of Master Mayor. 
The energetic magistrate, whose efforts in favour 
of order were thus checked, cast one glance on his 
supporters, but that was enough to show him that 
forte was not on his side. All had shrunk back on 
sees ar ganinous vias of stone and iron. He 

descend to expostulation. 

7 “ What do you mean, ay tuawece?? said he; 

is it like a decent and God-fearing soldiery, who 
have wrought such things for the land as have 
ata before been heard of, to brawl and riot in the 
. or to aid, abet, and comfort a profane fel- 
solemn iving, ex- 


= We lave outa te an Cana aac 
ee wi church, as 

show cail’st it,” said he who, by a small feather in 
merion, appeared to be the corporal of 


dd 


sweat 
the 7~“ we see not why men of gifts should 
not be heard within these citedels of Leber 
as well aa the voice of the men of crape of old, and 
the men of cloak now. Wherefore, we will pluck 
yon dack Presbyter out of his wooden sentinel-box, 
and our own watchman shall relieve the guard, and 
mount thereon, and cry aloud and not.” 

“ Nay, gentlemen,” said the Mayor, “if such be 
your purpose, we have not the means to withstand 
you, being, as you see, peaceful and quiet men— 
ut let me first speak with this wo 


y minister, 
Nehemiah ap epinia , to persuade him to yield 
up his place for the time without farther scandal.” 


The peace-making Mayor then pactgel at the 
quavering of Holdenough and the clerk, and prayed 
both to retire, else there would, he said, be cer 
tainly strife. 

“ Strife !” replied the Presbyterian divine, with 
scorn; “no fear of strife among men that dare not 
testify against this open profanation of the Chureh, 
and daring display of heresy. Would your neigh- 
bours of Banbury have brooked such an insult ?” 

«Come, come, Master Holdenough,” said the 
Mayor, “ put us not to mutiny and cry Clubs. I 
tell you once more, we are not men of war or 
blood.” . 

“Not more than may be drawn by the point of 
a needle,” said the preacher, scornfully.— Ye 
tailors of Woodstock !—for what is a glover but a 
tailor bahar | on kidskin 1—I forsake you, in scorn 
of your faint hearts and feeble hands, and will seek 
me elsewhere a flock which will not fly from their 
shepherd at the braying of the first wild ass which 
cometh from out the great desert.” 

So saying, the aggrieved divine departed from 
his pulpit, and shaking the dust from his shoes, left 
the church as hastily as he had entered it, though 
with a different reason for his speed. The citizens 
saw his retreat with sorrow, and not without a 
compunctious feeling,.as if conscious that they were 
not playing the most courageous part in the world. 
The Mayor himself and several others left the 
church, to follow and appease him. 

The Independent orator, late prostrate, was now 
triumphant, and inducting himself into the pulpit 
without farther ceremony, he pulled a Bible from 
his pocket, and selected his text from the ae 
fifth psalm,—“Gird thy sword i ee thy thigh, 
O most mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty: 
and in thy majesty ride prosperously.”-——-Upon this 
theme, he commenced one of those wild declama- 
tions common at the period, in which men were 
accustomed to wrest and pervert the language of 
Scripture, by adapting it to modern events.' The 
lan, e which, in its literal sense, was applied to 
Kin David, and typically referred to the coming 
of the Messiah, was, in the opinion of the military 
orator, most properly to be interpreted of Oliver 
Cromwell, the victorious general of the infant Com- 
monwealth, which was never destined to come of 
age. “Gird on thy sword !” exclaimed the preach- 
er emphatically ; “and was not that a pretty bit of 
steel as ever dangled from a corslet, or rung against 
a steel saddle? Ay, ye prick up your ears now, ye 
eutlers of Woodstock, as if ye should know some- 
thing of a good fox broad sword—Did you fi i, 
I trow t—was the steel quenched with watey 
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she had them by the thevat. But I cas tell you 
derbi sword was » and tem ai and 
welded, and grinded, and polished. you 
were, a8 I enid before, making whittles for false 


da: for 
eavaliers, bent e people of England's throat with 
Dia was tocged ot Lous Marolon oor, where blows 
went faster than ever rung hammer on anvil—and 
it was tempered at Naseby, in the best blood of 
the cavaliers—and i was welded in Ireland against 
the walls of Drogheda—and it was grinded on 
Scotish lives at bar—and now of late it was 
pelished in Worcester, till it shines as bright as 
the am in the middle heaven, and there is no beht 
-in England that shall come nigh unto it.” 

Here the military part of the congregation raised 
a hum of approbation, which, being a sound like the 
“hear, hear,” of the British House of Commons, 
was calculated to heighten the enthusiasm of the 
orator, by intimating the sympathy of the audience, 
“ And then,” resumed the preacher, rising in ener- 
_, 88 he found that his -audience partook in these 
fectings, “ what saith the text ?—Ride on prosper- 
ously—do not stop—do not call a halt—do not quit 
the saddle—pursue the scattered fliers—sound the 
trumpet —not a levant or a flourish, bet a point of 
war—sound, boot and saddle—to horse and away 
—a charge {—follow after the young Mah !—what 
part have we in him }—Slay, take, destroy, divide 
the spoil! Blessed art thou, Oliver, on account of 
thine honour—thy eause is clear, thy call is un- 
doubted—never has defeat eome near thy heading- 
steff, nor disaster attested thy bamner. Ride on, 
flower of England’s soldiers ! ride on, chosen leader 
of God’s champions! gird up tke loins of thy reso- 
lution, and be steadfast to the mark of thy high 
calling |” 

Another deep and stern hum, echoed by the an- 
cient embow’d arehes of the old chantry, gave him 
an where of an instant’s repose; when the 
people ef Woodstock heard him, and not without 
anxiety, turn the stream of his oratory into aa- 
other channel 


* But wherefore, ye people of Woodstock, do I 
say these things to you, who claim no portion im our 
David, no interest in Epgland’s som of Sees t— Yon, 
who were fighting as as your might could (and 
at was not very formidable) the Man, un- 
der that old blood-thirsty papist Sir Jacob Aston— 
are you net now plotting, or ready to for the 
restoring, as ye call it, of the youn the un- 
elean son of the sla red ¢ fugitive 
after whom the true of England are’ now 
following, that they may take and slay him 1—/ Why 
should your rider turn his bridle our way?’ aay you 
in your hearts ; ‘ we will none of him ; if we may 
help ourselves, we will rather tara us to wallow in 


bot neviy.’ Come, men of Woodstock, I wilt ask, 
and do you answer ute. Hunger ye still after the 
“"~ "of the monks of Godstow! and ye will 

Nay ;~—but wherefore except that the pots axe 
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wherewith thyovt —* te welt And agi, I 
nek, drink -ye sli! of the well of the ferninations 
wf the fair Ronan ~~ = 


ly, very péthily proncumecd by one of the con 
de ~~ Boeause yeu, and the like of yeu, 
have left us ne brandy te mix with *%." 

All eyes turned te the sudacions spexker, who 
steod beside one of the thick etardy Saxon pillars, 
which he himself somewhat wees ht=2 Stem ches 
of stature, but very strongly made, a squat broad 
Little John sort of figure, on aquarterstall, 
and wearing a jerkin, which, though now serely 
stained and discoloured, hed once been of the Lin- 
ecoln green, and showed remnants of having been 
laced. There was am ait of careiom, good bu. 
moured audacity about the feliow ; aud, though w- 
der military restraint, there were come of tre citi- 
sens whe could not help erying out,“ Well said, 
Joceline Joliffe !” ; 

Jolly Joceline, call ye him” proceeded the 
preacher, without showmg either cenfasion or dis- 
leasure at the interruption,—“ I will make him 
line of the jail, if he interrupte me _ 
One of your park- , L warrant, that oan never 
forget they have borne C. R. upon their baéges and 
bugle-horns, even as a dog bears his owner’s name 
on his colar—a pretty emblem for Christian men | 
But the brute beast hath the better of hin,—¢lic 
brute wenareth his own coat, and the caitiff thrall 
wears lis master’s, I have seen such a wag 


3 
rebuking you for your backslidings, men of Woed- 
stock.— Yes, then ye will say ye have renounced 
Popery, and ye have renounced Prelacy, and then 
ye wipe your mouth like Pharisees, as ye are ; and 
who but you for purity of region! Bat, I tell 
you, ye are but like Jehu tee son of Ninwhi, who 
broke down the house of Baal, yet departed not 
from the sons of Jeroboam. Even so ye eat not 
fish on Friday with the blinded Papists, nor mineed- 
i on the 25th day of December, like the siothful 

relatists ; but ye will gorge on sack-pesset each 
night in the year with your blind ply bene 
guide, and ye will speak evil of dignitics, revile 
the Commonwealth; and ye will glorify yourselves 
in your park of Woodstock, and say, ‘ Was it not 
in first of any other im England, and that by 
Henry, son of {William called the Cemqueror (’ 


And ye have a princely Lodge therein, and call the 
same a Royal Lage | ad fo Rave on oak which 
ye eall the King’s ; ye steal and ent the 


venison of the park, and ye say, Thi 
venison, we will wash i down witk 
king’s bealth—better we cat it than 
headed commeoawealth kuaves.’ 
me, and take i For these 
te controversy with you. And 
& cannen-shot, befere whi 
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npleasing native which had been lately : 
The communication with London was indeed slow, 
and the news wlich itéransmitted were uncertain : 


after day they had been in- 
that the fatal fiat of Parliament had gone 
out, for selling the park of Weodsteck, destroying 
vu lodge, or lead its forest, and erasing, as far 
os they could be erased, all traces of its ancient 
fame. Many of the citizens were likely to be suf- 
ferers on this occasion, is several of them enjoyed, 
either by eufferance or right, various convenient 
.. of pasturage, cutting firewood, and the 
ike, in the royal chase ; and all the inhabitants of 
the little borough were hurt to think, that the 
scenery of the was to be destroyed, its edi- 
fiets ruined, its honours rent away. This is a 
patriotic sensation often found in such places, which 
ancient distinctions and long-cherished recollections 
of former days, render so different from towns of 
recent date. The natives of Woodstock felt it in 
the fullest force. They had trembled at the antici- 
ted ealagnity; but now, when it was announced 
y the appearanee of those dark, stern, and at the 
same time omnipotent soldiers—now that they 
heacd it proclaimed by the mouth of one of their 
tnilitary y considered their fate as 
inevitable. The causes of disagreement among 
themselves were for the time forgotten, as the con- 
gregation, dismissed without gare or benedic- 
tion, went; slowly and mourniully homeward, each 
to his own place of abode. 


hentia 


CHAPTER II. 


Corgé forth, old man—Thy danghter's side 
iw now the fitting place for thee : 

When time hath quell’d the oak’s beld pride, 
The Ph sebdbon tendril yet may hide 

he ruins of the parent tree. 


Wun the sermon was ended, the military ora- 
tor 7 his brow ; for, notwithstanding the eool- 
moss of thee weather, lie was heated with the vehe- 
menee of his amd action. Hoe then de- 
scended from the pulpit, and spoke a word or two 
lume gue colic tea ee valligenee, 

ers, who, replyi ‘a sober nod of intelli ’ 
drew his niea sogetier, and marched them in order 
40 their quarters in the town. 

The preacher himself, as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened, left the church and sauntered 
through the atresia of Woodstock, with the air of 
@kanger who was. viewing the 
ning to obverve that he was himself in his turn 
y Surveyed by the citizens, whose fartive 
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and contempt, ceent mirth abemiaated, 
It was, however, a cast of mind that formed men 


for and manly actions, as it ted prinei- 
ple, and that of an unselfieh the ruling 
motive, instead of the gratifieation of passion. Some 


of these men were indeed hypoerites, using the 
cloak of religion only as a covering for their ambi- 
tion ; but many really possessed the devotional eha- 
racter, and the severe blican virtue, which 
others only affected. By far the ter number 
hovered between these extremes, felt to a certain 
extent the power of religion, and complied with the 
times in ng a great deal, 

The individual, whose pretensions to sanctity, 


written as they were upon his brow ct OK have 
given rise to the hove saromics, reached at length 
the extremity of the are street, which termi- 
nates upon the park of W . A battlemented 
portal of Gothic appearance defended the entrance 
to the avenue. It ~ sankey ee baouepe ae 
on the whole, though co 0 ok the 
different ages when it had received additions, had 
a striking and imposing effect. An immense gate, 
composed of rails of hammered iron, with many a 
flourish and scroll, displaying as its uppermost 
ornament the ill-fated cipher of C. R.. was now de- 
cayed, being partly wasted with rust, partly by 
violence. 

The stranger paused, as if uncertain whether he 
should demand ot assay entrance. He looked 
through the grating down an avenue skirted by 
majestic oaks, which led onward with a gentle 
curve, as if into the depths of some ample and 
ancient forest. The wicket of the iron gate 
being left unwittingly open, the soldier was tempted 
to enter, yet with some hesitation, as he that in- 
trudes upon ground which he conjectures may be 
prohibited—indeed his manner showed more reve- 
rence for the scene than could have been expected 
from his condition and character. He slaekened 
his stately and consequential panes and at length 
stood still, and looked around him. 

Not far from the gate, he saw rising from the 
trees one or two ancient and venerable turrets, 
bearing each its own vane of rare device glittering 
in the autumn sun, Thege indicated the ancient 
hunting seat, or Lodge, as it was called, which had, 
since the time of Henry I1., beem occasionally the 
residence of the English eye it pleased 
them to visit the woods of Oxford, which then so 
abounded with game, that, according to old Fuller, 
huntsmen and falooners were nowhere better 
pleased. The situation gee patos e 
was a piece of flat ground, now p 
mores, not far — the naoag that : 
eent spot where the 
u edi, to iin. of Maeiboromgis to | 
a and to or criticise the eumbrow: mag 
nificence of Vanburgh’s style. _ | 
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There, pansed our military preacher, but 
with other ts, and for other , than 
to admire fhe scene around him. It was-not Jong 


afterwards when he beheld two persons, a male 
au a female, approaching slowly, and so deeply 
in their own conversation that they did 
not raise their eyes to observe that there stood a 
in the path before them. ~The soldier took 
advantage of their state of abstraction, and, desirous 
at once to watch their motions and avoid their ob- 
servation, he glided beneath one of the huge trees 
which skirted the path, and whose boughs, sweep- 
ing the ground on every side, ensured him against 
discovery, unless in case of an actual search. 

In the meantime, the gentleman and lady conti- 
nued to advance, directing their course to a rustic 
seat, which still enjoyed the sunbeams, and was 
placed adjacent to the tree where the stranger was 
concealed. 

The man-was elderly, yet seemed bent more by 
sorrow and infirmity than by the weight of years. 
He wore a mourning cloak, over a dress of the 
same melancholy colour, cut in that picturesque 
form which Vandyck has rendered immortal. But 
although the dress was handsome, it was put on 
and worn with a carelessness which showed the 
mind of the wearer ill at ease. His aged, yet still 
handsome countenance, had the same air of conse- 
quence which distinguished his dress and his gait. 
A striking part of his appearance was a long white 
beard, which descended far over the breast of his 
slashed doublet, and looked singular from its con- 
trast in colour with his habit. 

The youn lady, by whom this venerable gentle- 
man seemed to be in some degree supported as 
they walked arm in arm, was a slight and sylph- 
like form, with a person so delicately made, and so 
beautiful in countenance, that it seemed the earth 
on which she walked was too oe massive a 
support for a creature so atrial. But mortal beauty 
must share human sorrows. The eyes of the beau- 
tiful being showed tokens of tears; her colour was 
heightened as she listened to her aged companion ; 
and it was plain, from his melancholy yet displeased 
look, that the conversation was as distressing to 
himself as to her. When they sate down on the 
pench we have mentioned, the gentleman’s discourse 
could be distinctly overheard by the eavesdropping 
soldier, but the answers of the young lady reached 
his ear rather less distinctly. 

* It is not to be endured!” said the old man, 
passionately ; “it would stir up a paralytic wretch 
to start up a soldier. My people have been thin- 
ned, I grant you, or have fallen off from me in 
these times—I owe them no grudge for it, poor 
knaves; what should they do waiting on me when 
the pantry has no bread and the buttery no ale? 
But we have still about us some rugged foresters 
of the old Woodstock breed—old as myself most of 
them—what of that! old wood seldom warpe in 
the wetting ;—I will hold out the old house, and 
it will not be the first time that I have held it 
against ten times the strength that we hear of now.”’ 

“ Alas! my dear father !”—said the young lady, 
in a tone which seemed to intimate his proposal of 
defence to be altogether ‘desperate. 

“ And why, alas?” said the gentleman, angrily ; 
“ is it because I shut my door against a score or 
two of these blood-thirsty hypocrites?” 
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or an army, if they will,” replied the lady ; “ 
what good would your present defence do, ex- 
vepting to exasperate them to your utter destruo 
tion ?” 

Be it so, Alice,’ replied her fathers “I have 
lived my time, and beyond it. I have outlived the 
kindest and most prinoelike of masters. What do 
I do on the earth since the dismal thirtieth of 
January? The parricide of that day was a signal 
to all true servants of Charles Stewart to avenge 
his death, or die as soon after as they could find a 
worthy opportunity.” 

“ Do not speak thus, sir,” said Alice Lee; “ it 
does not become your gravity and your worth to 
throw away that life which may yet be of service 
to your king and country,—it will not and cannot 
always be thus. England will not long endure 
the rulers which these bad times have assigned 
her. In the meanwhile—[here a few words es- 
caped the listener’s ears]—and beware of that im- 
patience, which makes bad worse.” 

“ Worse!” exclaimed the impatient old man, 
‘“ What can be worse?! Is it not at the worst 
already? Will not these people expel us from the 
only shelter we have left—dilapidate what remains 
of royal property under my charge—make the 
palace of pripces into a den of thieves, and then 
wipe their mouths and thank God, as if they had 
done an alms-deed ?” 

“ Still,” said his daughter, “there is hope be- 
hind, and I trust the King is ere this out of their 
reach— We have reason to think well of my brother 
Albert’s safety.” 

“ Ay, Albert! there again,” said the old man, 
in a tone of reproach; “ had it not been for thy 
entreaties I had gone to Worcester myself; but I 
must needs lie here like a worthless hound when 
the hunt is up, when who knows what service I 
might have shown? An old man’s head is some- 
times useful when his arm is but little worth. 
But you and Albert were so desirous that he should 
go alone—and now, who can say what has become 
of him?” 

“ Nay, nay, father,” said Alice, “ we have good 
hope that Albert escaped from that fatal day; 
young Abney saw him a mile from the field.” 

“ Young Abney lied, I believe,” said the father, 
in the same humour of contradiction—* Young 
Abney’s tongue seems quicker than his hands, but 
far slower than his horse’s heels when he leaves 
the roundheads behind him. I would rather Al- 
bert’s dead body were laid between Charles and 
Cromwell, than hear he fled as early as young 
Abney.” 

“ My dearest father,” said the young lady, weep- 
ing as she spoke, “ what can I say to comfort you ?” 

“Comfort me, say’st thou, girl? I am sick of 
comfort—an honourable death, with the ruins of 
Woodstock for my monument, were the only com- 
fort to old Henry Lee. Yes, by the memory of 
my fathers! I will make good the Lodge against 
these rebellious robbers.” 

* Yet be ruled, dearest father,’’ said the maiden, 
“and submit to that which we cannot gainsay. My 
uncle Everard” —— 

Here the old man caught at her unfinished words, 
“ Thy uncle Everard, wench !Well, get on.— 
What of thy precious and loving uncle Everard ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” she said, “if the subject dis- 


* But their masters can as easily send a regiment | pleases you.” 
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« Displeases me?” he replied, * why should it 
displease me? or if it did, why shouldst thou, or 
any one, affect to care aboutit? Whiat is it that 

| hath happened of Inte years—what is it can be 
| thought to happen that astrologer can guess at, 
| which can give pleasure to us ?” 

« Fate,” she replied, “ may have in store the 
joyful restoration of our banished Prince.” 

“ Too late for my time, Alice,” said the knight ; 
“if there be such a white page in the heavenly 
| book, it will not be turned until long after my 
| day.—But I see thou wouldst escape me.—In a 
word, what of thy uncle Everard ?” 

«¢ Nay, sir,” said Alice, “ God knows I would 
rather be silent for ever, than speak what might, 
as you would take it, add to your present distem- 
perature.” 

‘«¢ Distemperature !”? said her father; “ Oh, thou 
art a sweet lipped physician, and wouldst, I war- 
rant me, drop nought but sweet balm, and honey, 
and oil, on my distemperature—if that is the phrase 
for an old man’s ailment, when he is wellnigh heart- 
broken.—Once more, what of thy uncle Everard ?”’ 

His last words were uttered in a high and peevish 
tone of voice; and Alice Lee answered her father 
in a trembling and submissive tone. 

“ I only meant to say, sir, that I am well as- 
sured that my uncle Everard, when we quit this 
place” —_—. 

“ That is to say, when we are Licked out of it by 
crop-eared canting villains like himself.—But on 
with thy bountiful uncle—what will he do?—will 
he give us the remains of his worshipful and eco- 
nomical house-keeping, the fragments of a thrice- 
sacked capon twice a-week, and a plentiful fast on 
the other five dayst—Will he give us beds beside 
his half-starved nags, and put them under a short 
allowance of straw, that his sister’s husband—that 
I should have called my deceased angel by such a 
name! —and his sister’s daughter, may not sleep 
on the stones? Or will he send usa noble each, 
with a warning to make it last, for he had never 
known the ready-penny so hard to come by? Or 
| what else will your uncle Everard do for us? Get 

7 a furlough to beg? Why, I can do that without 

um,” 

, © You misconstrue him much,” answered Alice, 
with more spirit than she had hitherto displayed ; 
| and would you but question your own heart, you 
| would acknowledge—I speak with reverence—that 
| your tonguéutters what your better judgment would 
disown. My uncle Everard is neither a miser nor 

a hypocrite—neither so fond of the goods of this 
| world that he would not supply our distresses am- 

ply, nor so wedded to fanatical opinions as to ex- 
clude charity for other sects beside his own.” 

& Ay, ay, the Church of England is a sect with 
him, I doubt not, and perhaps with thee too, Alice,” 
said the knight. “ What is a Muggletonian, or a 

ter, or a Brownist, but a sectary! and thy 

phrase places them all, with Jack Presbyter him- 
self, on the same footing with our learned prelates 
and religious clergy ! Such: is the cant of the day 
thou livest in, an why shouldst thou not talk like 
one of the wise virgins and psalm-singing sisters, 
since, though thou hast a profane old cavalier for 
a father, thou art own niece to pious uncle Eve- 
rard }” 
; “ If you a oe thus, my dear father,” said Alice, 

what can I answer yout Hear me but one pa- 
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tient word, and I shal have discharged my uncle 
Everard’s commission.” 

“ Oh, it is a commission, then! Surely, I sus- 
pected so much, from the inning—nay, have 
some gone! a ess touching the ambassador also.— 
Come, » the mediator, do your errand, and 
you shall have no reason to complain of my pa- 
tience.”” 

“ Then, sir,” replied his daughter, “ my unele 
Everard desires you would be courteous to the com- 
inissioners, who come here to sequestrate the parks 
and the property ; or, at least, heedfully to abstain 
from giving them obstacle or opposition: it can, he 
says, do no good, even on your own principles, and 
it will give a pretext for proceeding against you ag 
one in the worst degree of malignity, which he 
thinks may otherwise be prevented. Nay, he has 
good hope, that if you follow his counsel, the com- 
mittee may, through the interest he es, be 
inclined to remove the sequestration of your estate 
on a moderate fine. Thus says my uncle; and 
having communicated his advice, I have no occa- 
sion to urge your patience with farther argument.” 

“ It is well thou dost not, Alice,” answered Sir 
Henry Lee, in a tone of suppressed anger; “ for, 
by the blessed Rood, thou hast wellnigh led me into 
the heresy of thinking thee no daughter of mine.— 
Ah! my beloved companion, who art now far from 
the sorrows and cares of this weary world, couldst 
thou have thought that the daughter thou didst 
clasp to thy bosom, would, like the wicked wife of 
Job, become a temptress to her father in the hout 
of affliction, and recommend to him to make hia 
conscience truckle to his interest, and to beg back 
at the bloody hands of his master’s, and perhaps his 
son’s murderers, a wretched remnant of the royal 
property he has been robbed of !—Why, wench, 
if I must beg, think’st thou I will sue to those who 
have made me a mendisant? No. I will never 
show my grey beard, worn in‘ sorrow for my s0- 
vereign’s death, to move the compassion of some 
proud sequestrator, who perhaps was one of the 
parricides. No. If Henry Lee must sue for food, 
it shall be of some sound loyalist like himself, who, 
having but half a loaf remaining, will not never- 
theless refuse to share it with him. For his daugh- 
ter, she may wander her own way, which leads her 
to a refuge with her wealthy roundhead kinsfolk ; 
but let her no more call him father, whose honest 
indigence she has refused to share !” 

“ ‘You do me injustice, sir,” answered the young 
lady, with a voice animated yet faltering, “ cruel 
injustice. God knows, your way is my way, though 
it lead to ruin and beggary; and while you tread 
it, my arm shall support you while you will accept 
an aid so feeble.” 

“‘ Thou word’st me, girl,” answered the old cae 
valier, “ thou word’st me, as Will Shakspeare gr 
—thou speakest of lending me thy arm; but thy 
secret thought is thyself to hang*upon Markham 
Everard’s.” 

«“ My father, my father,” answered Alice, in a 
tone of deep grief, “ what can thus have altered 
your clear judgment and kindly heart ;—Accursed 
be these civil commotions; not only do they de- 
stroy men’s bodies, but they pervert their souls; 
and the brave, the noble, the generous, become sus- 

icious, harsh, and mean! Why upbraid me with 
Everard? Haye I seen or e to him 
since you forbid him my company, with terms les 
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kind—T will speak 1 traly— than was due even to 
facsihen al og eye Plat len tina 

to oung man se ty to you Know 
that were I capable of f such criminal weakness, 
— Everard were the first to despise me 
or it,’ 


She put her handkerchief to her eyes, bet she 
could not hide her sobs, nor conceal the distress 
they intimated. The eld man was moved. 

I cannot tell,” he said, “ what to think of it. 
Thou seem’st sincere, and wert ever a good and 
Lindly daughter—how thou hast let that rebel 
creep into thy heart I wot nt; perhaps it is 

hment on me, who thought the loyalty of ay 

ouse was like undefiled ermine. Yet here is a 
damned spot, and on the fairest gem of all—m 
own dear Alice. But do not weep—we have enough 
to vex us. Where is it that Shaukspeare hath it :— 

Give oo unto ae roug affairs, 

Put you not on the temper o the tunes, 
Nor be, like them, to Peray troublesome,”’ 

“T am glad,” angwered the young lady, “ to hear 
you quote your favourite again, sir. Our little jars 
ar ever wellnigh ended when Shakspeare comes in 
: a His book was the closeteompanion of my 
blessed master,” said Sir Henry Lee ; “ after the 
Bible, (with reverence for naming them together,) 
he felt more comfort in it than in any other; and 
ag I have ghared his disease, why, it is natural I 
should take his medicine. Albeit, I pretend not 
to my master’s art in explaining the dark pas- 
sages; for I am but a rude man, and rustically 
bron ht up to arms and hunting.” 

ou rnd seen Shakspeare yourself, sir 1” said 


Oa Lanty Sone Senet,” replied the knight, “ he died when 

IT was a mere child—thou hast heard me say SO 
twenty timeg; but thou wouldst lead the old man 
away from the tender subject. Well, though I am 
not blind, I can shut my eyes and follow. Ben 
Jonson I knew, and could tell thee many a tale of 
our meetings at the Mermaid, where, if there was 
much wine, there was much wit also. We did not 
sit tobaceo in each other’s faces, and 
up the whites of our eyes as we turned up 

the of the wine-pot. Old Ben adopted me 
as one of his sons in the muses. I have shown 
you, have ,I not, the verses, ‘To my much beloved 


the worshipful Sivy Henry Lee of Ditehley, 
Hs aad Baronet ? ’” 
do not remember them at present, sir,” re- 


Alige. 

“¥ fear ye lie, wench,” said her father; * but 
no matter—thou canst not get any more fooling out 
of me just now, Fhe Evil Spirit hath left Saul 
for the t, We are now to think what 1s to 
be done about leaving Woodsteck-—or defending 
it” 

« My dearest father,” said Aliee, “ can you still 
ated a moment's hape of making good the 

Lind 
“I know not, wenoh,” veplied Sir Henry; “ I 
would fain have a parting blow with them, ie 
certain—and who knowe where a blessing may 
alight! But then, my kinaves that must take 
with me in so hop pelo quarvel-—that thought 


me, I confes 
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are are sokifers in the town, an town, and there-aye three oe rezi- 
ments at Oxford !” 

“ Ah, poor Oxford " exqlnimed Sir Hewry, whose 
vaaciliating state of mind was wrned by a word te 
any new subject that was suggested,“ Seas af 
learniug and loyalty! these soldiers are unit 
inmates for thy learned sry rolloagt oper bowers ; 
but thy pure and byitliant shal! defy the foul 
breath of a thousand ehunls, were they to blew at 
it ike Boreas. The burning bush shalt sot he con 
sumed, even by the heat of this persecution,” 

+“ True, sir,” said Alice, “ and it may not he 
useless to recollect, that any stirring of the royaliste 
at this unpropitious moment will make them dea} 
yet more harshly with the University, which they 
consider as being at the bottom of every thing 
which moves for the King in these parts.” 

“‘ It is true, wench,” replied the knight; “ and 
small cause would make the villaing sequestrate | 
the poor remains which the civil wars have left te 
the colleges. That, and the risk of my poor fellows 
—Well! thou hast disarmed me, girl. I will be ag 
patient and calm as a martyr.” 

“ Pray God you keep your word, sir!” replied 
his daughter; “ but you are ever so much moved 
at the sight of any of these men, that”——. 

“ Would you make a child of me, Aliee?” said 
Sir Henry. “ Why, know you not that I can look 
upon a viper, or a toad, or a bunch of engendering 
adders, without any worse feeling than a little dis- 
gust? and though a roundhead, and especially a 
red-coat, are in my opinion more poisonous then 
vipers, more loathsome than toads, more hatefut 
than knotted adders, yet can I evereome my nature 
so far, that should one of them appear at this mo- 
splat thyself should see how civilly I would entreat 

rim 

As he spoke, the military preacher abandoned his 
leafy screen, and stalking forward, stood unexpect- 
edly before the old cavalier, who stared at him. as 
if he had thought his expressions had actually 
raised a devil. 

“ Who art thou ?”” at agen said Sir Henry, in 
@ raised and angry voice, while his daughter clung 
to his arm in terror, little confident that her father's 
pacific resolutions would abide the shock of this un- 
weleome apparition. 

“Tam one,” replied the solder, “ who neither 
fear nor shame to cal] myself a poor day-labourer in 
the great work of England—umph !-—Ay, a simple 
and sincere upholder of the good old cause,” 

“* And what the devil do you see here?” said 
the old knight, flercely. 

“ The welcome due to the steward of the Lords 
Commissioners,” answered the soldier. 

“ Welcome art thou as salt would be to.sove eyes,” 
said the cavalier; “ but who be your Commission- 
era, man ?”? 

The soldier with little coustesy held.out » sorelh, 
which Sir Henry took from him betwixt hia finger 
and thumh, as if it were a letéer from s house 
and held it a¢ as much distance from hia eyes, aa 
shoe pert ay of reading it would t, "2 then 

aloud, and as he named partion one by |' 

one, he aduad ® short commentary on each name, 

addressed, indeed, to Alice, but in such a tone that: 

showed he eared not fo ita being heard by the 
soldier. 

 Desborough—the 


oughman Deeberongh—as 


let it do so, “tie,” replied Alice; * there | groveliing a clown ag is in Englands e faee fellow that 
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would be best at home Hke an ancient Scythian, 
onder the tilt of a waggon—d—n him. Harrison 
—a bloody-minded, ranting enthusinzt, who read 
the Bible to such purpose, that he never Incked a 
text to justify a murder—d—n him too. Aletson 
—a true-blue Commonwealth’s man, one of Ffar- 
rison’s Rota Chib, with his noddle full of new- 
angled notions about government, the clearest 
object of which is to establish the tail upon the 
head ; a fellow who leaves you the statutes and law 
of old England, to prate of Rome and Greece— 
sees the Areopagus in Westminster- Hall, and takes 
old Noll for a Roman consul—Adad, he is. like to 
prove a dictator amongst them instead. Never 
mind—d—n Bletson too.” 

“ Friend,” said the soldier, “I would willingly 
be civil, but it consists not with my duty to hear 
these y men, in whose service I am, spoken of 
after this irreverent and unbecoming fashion. And 
albeit I know that you malignants think you have 
n right to make free with that damnation, which 
you seem to use as your own portion, yet it is su- 
perfluous to invoke it against others, who have 
better hopes in their thoughts, and better words 
in their mouths.” 

“ Thou art but a canting varlet,” replied the 
knight; “and yet thou art right in some sense— 
for it is superfluous to curse men who already are 
damned as black as the smoke of hell itself.” 

“ T prithee forbear,” continued the soldier, “ for 
manners’ sake, if not for conscience—grisly oaths 
suit ill with grey beards.” 

“ Nay, that is truth, if the devil apoke it,” said 
the knight; “and I thank Heaven I can follow 
good counsel, though old Nick gives it. And so, 
friend, touehing these same Commissioners, bear 
tleem this message; that Sir Henry Lee is keeper 
of Woodstock Park, with right of waif and stray, 
vert and venison, as complete as any of them have 
to their estate—that is, if they possess any estate 
but what they have gained by plundering honest 
men. Nevertheless, he will give place to those 
who have made their might their right, and will 
not expose the lives of good and true men, where 
the odds are so much against them. And he pro- 
tests that he makes this surrender, neither as ac- 
knowledging of these so termed Commissioners, nor 
as for his own individual part fearing their force, 
but purely to avoid the loss of English blood, of 
which so mych hath been spilt in these late times.” 

“‘ It is well spoken,” said the steward of the 
Commissioners; “and therefore, I pray you, let us 
walk together into the house, that thou may’st de- 
liver up unto me the vessels, and gold and silver 
ornaments, belonging unto the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
who committed them to thy keeping.” 

* What vessels?” exclaimed the fery old knight ; 
“ and belonging to whom? Unbaptized dog, speak 
civil of the Martyr in my presence, or I will doa 
deed misbecaming of me on that caitiff corpse of 
thine !”—And shakin g lis daugliter from his right 
ar the old man laid: his hand on his rapier. 


antagonist, on tle contrary, kept his temper 
completely, and waving his hand to add im emia 
to ch, he said, with a calmness wHich ag- 
praw Sir Henry's wrath, “ Nay, good friend, 
prithee be still, and brawl not—it es not 
y hairs and feeble arma to rail and rant like 


me not to use the carnal weapon 


in mine own defence, but listen to the voice of rea- 


Wud DSTOCK. 


Sentmensthibenemmen 


son. See’st thou not that the Lord hath decided 
this great controversy im favour of ws and ours, 
against thee and thine? Wherefore, render up thy 
stegardship irra and deliver up to me the 
chattels of the Man, Charles Stewart.” 

« Patience isa good nag, but she will sar said 
the kright, unable longer to rein in his wrath. He 
plucked his sheathed rapier from his side, struck 
the soldier a severe blow with it, and instantly | 
drawing it, and throwing the seabbard over the 
trees, placed himself in a posture of defence, with 
his sword’s point within half a yard of the steward’s 
body. -The latter stepped back with activity, threw 
his long eloak from his shoulders, and drawing his 
long tuck, stood upon his guard. The swords 
clashed smartly together, while Alice, in her ter- 
ror, screamed wildly for assistance. But the com: 
bat was of short duration. The old cavalier had 
attacked a man as cunning of fence as he himself, 
or a little more so, and possessing all the strength 
and activity of which time had deprived Sir Henry, 
and the calmness which the other had lost in bis 
passion. They had scarce exchanged three passes 
ere the sword of the knight flew up in the air, as 
if it had gone in search of the scabbard ; and burn- 
ing with shame and anger, Sir Henry stood dis 
armed, at the mercy of his antagonist. The repub- 
lican showed no purpose of abusing his victory; 
nor did he, either during the combat, or after the 
victory was won, in any respect alter the sour and 
grave composure which reigned upon his counte- 
hance—a combat of life and death seemed to him 
a thing as familiar, and as little to be feared, as an 
ordinary bout with foils. 

“Thou art delivered into my hands,” he said, 
“ and by the law of arms I might smite thee under 
the fifth rib, even as Asahel was struck dead by 
Abner, the son of Ner, as he followed the chase on 
the hill of Ammah, that lieth before Giah, in the 
way of the wilderness of Gibeon ; but far be it from 
me to spill thy remaining drops of blood. True it 
is, thou art the captive of my sword and of my 
spear; nevertheless, seeing that there may be a 
turning from thine evil ways, and a anartiig to 
those which are good, if the Lord enlarge thy dato 
for repentance and amendment, wherefore should 
it be shortened by a poor sinfit! mortal, who is, 
speaking truly, but thy fellow-worm ?” 

Sir Henry Lee remained still confused, and un- 
able to answer, when there arrived a fourth per 
son, whom the cries of Alice had summoned to the 
spot. This was Joceline Joliffe, one of the under- 
keepers of the walk, who, seeing how matters stood, 
brandished his quarterstaff, a weapon from which 
he never parted, and having made it describe the 
figure of eight in a flourish through the air, would 
have brought it down with a vengeanes upon 
head of the steward, had not Sir Henry interposed, 

« We must trail bats now, Joceline—our time of 
shoulderihg them is pee Tt skills not 
against the stream—the devil rnles the roast, 
makes our slaves our tutors.” 

At this moment another auxiliary rushed out‘ef 
the thicket to the kmight’s assistance. Ht wan 5 
large wolf-dog, 
almost in fleethess a 
noblest of the kind which ever pailed down: » 
tawny coloured like a lion, with a black. 
and black feet, just edged with a ling of white 
round the toes. He was as tractable as 
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strong and bold. Just as he was about to rush 


-apon the soldier, the words, “ Peace, Bevis!” from 


Sir Henry, converted the lion into a lamb, and, 
instead of pulling the soldier down, he walked 
reund and round, and snuffed, as if using all his 
gagacity to discover who the stranger could be, 
towards whom, though of so questionable an ap- 

ce, he was enjoined forbearance. Appa- 
rently he was satisfied, for he laid aside his doubt- 
ful and threatening demonstrations, lowered his 
— smoothed down his bristles, and wagged his 
tail. 

Sir Henry, who had great respect for the sagacity 
‘f his favourite, said i in a low voice to Alice, 
+ Bevis is of thy opinion, and counsels submission. 
There is the finger of Heaven in this to punish 
the pride, ever the fault of our house.—Friend,” 
he continued, addressing the soldier, “ thou hast 
given the finishing touch to a lesson, which ten 
years of constant misfortune have been unable fully 
to teach me. Thou hast distinctly shown me the 
folly of thinking that a good cause can strengthen 
n weak arm. God forgive me for the thought, but 
I could almost turn infidel, and believe that Hea- 
ven’s blessing goes ever with the longest sword; 
but it will not be always thus. God hnows his 
time.—Reach me my Toledo, Joceline, yonder it 
lies ; and the scabbard, see where it hangs on the 
tree.—Do not pull at my cloak, Alice, and look 
so miserably frightened ; I shall be in no hurry to 
betake me to bright steel again, I promise thee.— 
For thee, good fellow, I thank thee, and will make 
way for thy masters without farther dispute or 
ceremony. Joceline Joliffe is nearer tly degree 
than I am, and will make surrender to thee of the 
Lodge and household stuff. Withhold nothing, 
Joliffe—let them have all. For me, I will never 
cross the threshold again—but where to rest for 
a night? I would trouble no one in Woodstock— 
hum—ay—it shall be so. Alice and J, Joceline, 


will go down to thy hut by Rosamond’s well; we , for some time in silence, as they stood together 
will borrow the shelter of thy roof for one night at | looking along the path in which the figur 


least; thou wilt give us pelcome, wilt thou not ?— 
How now—a clouded brow ?” 

Joceline certainly looked embarrassed, directed 
first a glance to Alice, then looked to Heaven, then 
to earth, and last to the four quarters of the horizon, 
and then murmured out, “ Certainly—without ques- 
tion—might he but run down to put the house in 
order.” 

“ Order enough—order enough—for those that 
may soon be glad of clean straw in a barn,” said 
the knight ; “ but if thou hast an ill-will to har- 
bour any obnoxious or malignant persons, as the 
phrase goes, never shame to speak it out, man. 
Tis true, I took thee up when thou wert but a 
ragged Robin,' made a keeper of thee, and so 
forth. What of that? Sailors think no longer of 
the wind than when it forwards them on the 
voyage—thy betters turn with the tide, why should 
not such a poor knave as thou!” 

“ God n your honour for your harsh judg- 
ment,” said Joliffe. The hut is yours, such as 
it is, and should be were it a king’s palace, as I 
wish it were even for your honour’s sake, and 
Mistress Alice’s—only I could wish your honour 
would condescend to let me step down before, in 





1 Tho keoper’s followors in the New Forest are called in 
g@apular language ragged Robins. 
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case any neighbour be there—or—or—yust to 
matters something into order for Mistress 
and your honour-——just to make things something 


seemly and shapely.” 
és No reid ,” said the knight, while 


Alice had much trouble in concealing her agitation. 
“ If thy matters are unseemly, they are fitter for a 
defeated knight—if they are rena why, the 
liker to the rest of a world, which is all unshaped. 
Go thou with that man.— What is,thy name, 
friend ?” 

« Joseph Tomkins is my name in the flesh,” said 
the steward. “ Men call me Honest Joe, and 
Trusty Tomkins.” 

“If thou hast deserved such names, consider- 
ing what trade thou has driven, thou art a jewel 
indeed,” said the knight; “yet if thou hast not, 
never blush for the matter, Joseph, for if thou art 
not in truth honest, thou hast all the better chance 
to keep the fame of it—the title and the thing it- 
self have long walked separate ways. Farewell to 
thee,—and farewell to fair Woodstock !” 

So saying, the old knight turned round, and pul- 
ling his daughter’s arm through his own, they 
walked onward into the forest, in the same man- 
ner in which they were introduced to the reader. 































CHAPTER III. 


Now, ye wild blades, that make loose inns your stage, 
To vapour forth the acts of this sad age, 

Stout ehill fight, the Newberrics and the West, 
And northern clashes, where you still fought best ; 
Your strange escapes, your dangers void of fear, 
When bullets flew between the head and ear, 
Whether you fought by Damme or the Spirit, 


Of you I speak. 
Legend of Captain Jones 
JosEPH Tomkins and doliffe the keeper remained 


es of the 
Knight of Ditchley and pretty Mistress Alice had 
disappeared behind the trees. They then gazed 
on each other in doubt, as men who scarce knew 
whether they stood on hostile or on friendly terms 
together, and were at a loss how to open a conver- 
sation. They heard the knight’s whistle summon 
Bevis ; but though the good hound turned his head 
and pricked his ears at the sound, yet he did not 
obey the call, but continued to snuff arbund Joseph 
Tomkins’s cloak. 

“ Thou art a rare one, I fear me,” said the keep- 
er, looking to his new acquaintance, I have 
heard of men who bave charms to steal both dogs 
and deer.” 

“ Trouble not thyself about my qualities, friend,” 
said Joseph Tomkins, “ but bethink thee of doing 
thy master’s bidding.” 

Joceline did not immediately answer, but at 
length, as if in sign of truce, stuck the end of his 
quarterstaff upright in the ground, and leant upon 
it as he said gruffly,— So, my tough old knight 
and you were at drawn acter by way of afternoon 
service, sir preacher—Well for you f caus not up 
till the blades were done jingling, or I had rung 
even-song upon your pate.’ 

The Independent smiled grimly as he replied, 
“ Nay, friend, it is well for thyself, for never should 
sexton have been better paid for the knell he tolled 
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Nevertheless, why saould there be war betwixt us, 

or my hand be against thine! Thou art but a poor 
knave, doing thy master’s order, nor have I any 
desire that my own blood or thine should be shed 
touching this matter.—Thou art, I understand, to 
give me peaceful possession of the Palace of Wood- 
stock, so called—though there is now no palace in 
England, no, nor shall be in the days that come 
after, until we shall enter the palace of the New 
Jerusalem, and the reign of the Saints shall com- 
mence on earth.” 

“ Pretty well begun already, friend Tomkins,” 
said the keeper ; “ you are little short of being kings 
already upon the matter as it now stands ; and for 
your Jerusalem I wot not, but Woodstock is a 
pretty nest-egg to begin with.— Well, will you shog 
—will you on—will you take sasine and livery ?— 
You heard my orders,” 

« Umph—I know not,” said Tomkins. ‘I must 
Leware of ambuscades, and I am alone here. More- 
over, it is the High Thanksgiving appointed by Par- 
liament, and owned to by the army—also the old 
man and the young woman may want to recover 
some of their clothes and personal property, and I 
would not that they were baulked on my account. 
Wherefore, if thou wilt deliver me possession to- 
morrow morning, it shall be done in personal pre- 
sence of my own followers, and of the Presbyterian 
man the Mayor, so that the transfer may be made 
before witnesses ; whereas, were there none with 
us but thou to deliver, and I to take possession, 
the men of Belial might say, Go to, Trusty Tom- 
kins hath been an Edomite—Honest Joe hath been 
as an Ishmaelite, rising up early and dividing the 
spoil with them that served the Man—yea, they 
that wore beards and green jerkins, as in remem- 
brance of the Man and of his government.” 

Joceline fixed his keen dark eyes upon the sol- 
dier as he spoke, as if in design to discover whether 
there was fair play in his mind or not. He then 
applied his five fingers to scratch a large shock 
head of hair, as if that operation was necessary to 
enable him to come toa conclusion. “ This is all 
fair sounding, brother,’’ said he ; “ but I tell you 
plainly, there are some silver mugs, and platters, 
and flagons, and so forth, in yonder house, which 
have survived the general sweep that sent all our 
plate to the smelting-pot, to put our knight’s troop 
on horseback. Now, if thou takest not these off 
my hand, I may come to trouble, since it may be 
thought I have minished their numbers.— Where- 
as, I being as honest a fellow” —— 

“ As ever stole venison,” said Tomkins—* nay, 
I do owe thee an interruption.” 

* Go to, then,” replied the keeper; “ if a stag 
may have come to mischance in my walk, it was no 
way in the course of dishonesty, but merely to 
keep my old dame’s pan from rusting ; but for sil- 
ver porringers, tankards, and such like, I would as 
soon have drunk the melted silver, as stolen the 
vessel made out of it. So that I would not wish 
blame or icion fell on me in this matter. And, 
therefore, if you will have the things rendered even 
how,—why so—and if not, hold me blameless.” 

“ Ay, truly?” said Tomkins; “and who is to 
hold me blameless, if they should see cause to think 
any wing minished t Not the right worshipful 
soners, to whom the property of the estate 
1 as their own; therefore, as thou.say’st, we must 
the matter. To lock up the house 


walk warily in 


. 


and leave it, were but the work of simple 


What say’st thou to spend the night there, ny 7 
then nothing can be touched without the knowledge [“ 


of us both ! 

“ Why, concerning that,”’ answered the keeper, 
“TI should be at my hut to make matters somewhat 
conformable for the old knight and Mistress Alice, 
for my old dame Joan is something dunny, and will 
scarce know how to armen ate yet, to the 
truth, by the mass I would rather not see Sir Hen- 
ry to-night, since what has happened to-day hath 
roused his spleen, and it is a peradventure he may 
have met something at the hut which will scarce 
tend to cool it.” 

“It is a pity,” said Tomkins, “ that being a gen- 
tleman of such grave and goodly presence, he should 
be such a malignant cavalier, and that he should, 
like the rest of that generation of vipers, have 
clothed himself with curses as with a garment.” 

“ Which is as much as to say, the tough old knight 
hath a habit of swearing,” said the keeper, gri 
at a pun, which has been repeated since his time; 
“ but who can help it? it comes of use and wont. 
Were you now, in your bodily self, to light sudden- 
ly on a Maypole, with all the blithe morris-dancers 
prancing around it to the merry pipe and tabor, 
with bells jingling, ribands fluttering, lads frisking 
and laughing, lasses leaping till you might see where 
the scarlet garter fastened the light-blue hose, I 
think some feeling, resembling either natural so- 
ciality, or old use and wont, would get the better, 
friend, even of thy gravity, and thou wouldst fling 
thy cuckoldy steeple-hat one way, and that blood- 
thiraty long sword another, and trip, like the noodles 
of Hogs-Norton, when the pigs play on the organ.” 

The Independent turned fierce laos on the 
keeper, and replied, “ How now, Mr. Green Jer- 
kin? what language is this to one whose hand is at 
the plough? I advise thee to put curb on thy 
tongue, lest thy ribs pay the forfeit.” 

‘‘ Nay, do not take the high tone with me, bro- 
ther,” answered Joeeline ; “ remember thou hast 
not the old knight of sixty-five to deal with, but a 
fellow as bitter and prompt as thyself—it may be a 
little more so—younger, at all evente—and prithee, 
why shouldst thou take such umbrage at a May- 
pole? I would thou hadst known one Phil Hazel- 
dine of these parts—He was the best morris-dancer 
betwixt Oxford and Burford.” 

*“ The more shame to him,” answered the Inde- 
pendent ; “ and I trust he has seen the error of his 
ways, and made himself (as, if a man of action, he 
easily might) fit for better company than wood- 
hunters, deer-stealers, Maid Marions, swash-buck- 
lers, deboshed revellers, bloody brawlers, maskers, 
and mummers, lewd men and light women, feols 
and fiddlers, and carnal, self-pleasers of every de- 
scription.” 

“ Well,” replied the keeper, “ you are out of 
breath in time; for here we stand before the fa- 
mous Maypole of Woodstock.” 

They paused in an open space of meadow-land, 
beautifully skirted by large oaks and sycamores, 
one of which, as king of the forest, stood a little 
detached from the rest, as if scorning the vi¢inity 
of any rival. It was scathed and gnarled fay the 
branches, but the immense trank still showed 
what gigantie size the monarch of the forest cap 
attain in the groves of merry England. 

“ That is called the King’s Oak,” said Joceline 
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“ene oltient mem of Woadetock kaw not how old | the best-of our mon. wand. to the-wars, 


itis they sag Henry used to sit vader it with Sir 

avd see. the lasses dance, and the lads 

of the village run races, and wrestle for belts ox 
m2 


ay ing doubt it, friend,” eaid Temkina; “a 
tyrant and: a harlot were fitting patron and patwam~- 
a regal | a fyiend,” replied the 

“ Fou Say WHY Say, 
keeper, “so them lettest me aay mine. There stands 
the le, aa them seest, half a flight-shot from 
the. 's Oak, in. the midst of the meadow. The 
King gave ten shillings from the cnstems of Wood- 

stock to make a new one yearly, besides a tree fit 
ted for the purpose out of the forest. Now it is 
warped, and withered, and twisted, like a wasted 
brier-rod. The green, too, used to be close-shaved, 
and rolled till it was smooth as a velvet mantle— 
now it is rough and overgrown.” 

“ Well, friend Joceline,” said the Indepen- 
dent, “ hut where was the edification of all this !— 
what use of doctrine could be derived from a pipe 
and tabor? or was there ever aught like wisdom in 
ry bagpipe | 

« You may ask betéer scholars that,” said Joce- 
line; “ but methinks men canzot be always grave, 
and with the hat over their brow. A young maiden 
will laugh as a tender flower will blow—ay, and a 
lad will like her the better for it; just as same 
blithe Spring that makes the young hirds whistle, 
bids the blithe fawns skip. There have come worse 
days since the jolly old times have gone by :—I tell 
thee, that in the holydays which you, Mr. Long- 
sword, have put down, I have seen this greensward 
alive with merry maidens and manly fellows. The 
good ald rector himself thought it was no sin to 
come fez a. while and look on, and his goodly eas- 
sock and scarf kept us all in good order, and taught 
ua to limit our mirth within the bounds of discre- 
tion. We might, it may be, crack a broad jest, or 
Br a friendly cup a turn too often, but it was in 

irth and goed neighbourhood—Ay, and if there 
was a bout at single-stick, or a bellyful of boxing, 
it was all for lowe and kindness; and better a few 
Gry blows in drink, than the bloody doings we have 
had in sober earnest, since the presbyter’s cap got 
above the bishop’s mitre, and we exchanged our 

vectara and learned doctors, whose sermons 
were all bolstered up with as much Greek and Latin 
as might have eonfounded the devil himself, for 
weavers.and cobblers, and such other pulpit velun- 
teers, 24--a6 we heand this morning-—I6 will out.” 

« Weil, friend,” said the Independent, with pa- 
tiense to have been expected, “ I quarrel 
not with thee fou nauseating my doctrine. If thine 
sar is so mueh ti¢kled with tabor tunes and morrie 
tripping, tualg i¢ i@ mot likely thou shouldst find: 

leasant savour in more wholesome and sober food. 

t let wa to-the Lodga, that we may go about our 
business thane hefare the sun seta.” 

“ Troth, and that may be advisable for more 
reasans than one,”* anid the keeper; “ for there 
have heen tales: about the e which have made 
men afeand to harbonn there after nightfall.” 

“ Were nat yer ald. knight, and yonder darssel 

his daughter, wong to dweli-there f” said the Inde- 
pendent, “ My infoxmaé¢ions seid: so.” 

“ Ay, truly did they,” snid.deceline + “and. while 
they kept » jelly houseltald, all: west, Well em 5 
ton nothing banishes fear like good: ala But after 











and wers. 
alein at Nameby fight, tdeey whe were left found 
the Lodge more and the old knight hae 
bean much desorted of hie servants >—marry, i 
wight be, thas he has lacked silver of late to pay 
groen: and lackey.” 

« A petential reason for the diminution ef a house- 
hold,” said the soldier. 

“ Right, six, even so,” veplied the keeper, « They 
spoke of steps in the great gallery, heard by dea:} 
of the night, and voices that whispenek at noon im 
the matted chambers; and tha servants pretende:! 
that these things seared them away; bat, in my 
poor judgment, when Martinmes and Whitsuntide 
came round without a pennay-fee, the old biue- 
bottles of serving-men began to think of oneeping 
elsewhere before the frost chilled them.—-No devil 
so frightful as that which danges in the poeket where 
there is no cross to keep him out.” 

*“ You were reduced, then, to a petty househeld ?’ 
said the Independent. 

“ Ay, marry, were we,” said Jaceline; “ but wa 
kept some hailf-score together, what with blue- 
bottles in the Lodge, what with green caterpillars 
of the chase, like him wha is yours to command : 
we stuck tagether till we fornd a call to take 2 
morning’s ride somewhere or other.” 

“To the town of Worcester,” said the soldier, 
“ where you were crushed like vermin and palmer 
worms, as }ou are.” 

“ You may say your pleasure,” repked tlre 
keeper ; “ 1’ll never contradict a man who has got 
my head under his belt. Our backs are at the wall, 
or you would not be here.” 

“ Nay, friend,’ said the Independent, “ theu 
riskest nothing by thy freedom and trust in me, I 
can be bun camarado to a good soldier, although i 
have striven with him even to the going dewn of 
the sun. But here we are in front of the Ledge.” 

They stood accordingly in front of the old Gothie 
building, irregularly construeted, and at different 
times, as the humeur of the English monarche led: 
them to taste the pleasures of Woodsteck Chase, 
and to make such improvements for their ewn ao- 
commodation as the increasing luxury ef each aga 
pequired. The akiest part of the structure had 
been named by tradition Fair Rosnmond’s Tower ; 
i¢ was a small turret of great height, with narrow 
windows, and walls of massive thickness, The 
Tower had no opening 0 the ground, or means of 
descending, a great part of the lower pottion being 
solid mason-work., 1+ was traditionally said te have 
been accessible only by a sort of small drawbridge, 
which might be dropped. at pleasure from a littie 
portal naar the summit of the turret, to the battte 
ments cf another tower af the same construction,. 
but twenty feet lower, and containing only a winds 
ing steironsa, called in Woodstock Love's Ladders 
because it is said, that by ascending this staircase 
ta the top of the tower, and then making use of 
the drawbridge, Henry obtained access to the cham- 
her of his paransoun. 

This tradition had been keenly 7 fest ed by Bx 
Rocheeliffa, the former reetor of Woadsteek, who. 
insisted, that what wea called. Rosamond's Peswer, 
was merely an interior keep, or citadal, to whieh: 
the lord.er warden of the castle might whens 


other paints of safety failed him ; asd either pac 
tract: his defence, or, at the worst, stipulate for 
reasonable terme of surrender. The people of 














Woodstock, Jasicus of their anctont traditions, did 
not relish this new mode of them away ; 
and it is even gaid, that the er, whom we have 
already introduced, became Presbyterian, in re- 
venge of the doubts cast by the rector upon this 
important subject, rather ing to give up the 

i than his fixed kelief in Rosamond’s. Tower, 
and Love’s Ladder. 

The rest of the Lodge was of considerable extent, 
and of different ages; comprehending a nest of 
little courts, surrounded by bnildings which cor- 
responded with each other, sometimes within-doors, 
sometimes by crossing the courts, and frequently 
in both ways. The different heights of the build- 
ings announced that they could only be connected 
by the usual variety of gtaircases, which exercised 
the limbs of our ancestors in the sixteenth and ear- 
lier centuries, and seem sometimes to have been 
contrived for no other purpose. 

The varied and no fronts of this irregular 
building were, as Dr. Rochecliffe was wont to say, 
an absolute banquet to the architectural antiquary, 
as they seiduergs Mitapconaes specimens of every style 
which existed, from the pure Norman of Henry of 
Anjou, down to the composite, half Gothic half 
clasaical architecture of Elizabeth and her succes- 
sor. Accordingly, the rector was himself as much 
enamoured of Woodstock as ever was Henry of 
Fair Rosamond ; and as his intimacy with Sir Henry 
Lee permitted him entrance at all times to the 
Reyal Lodge, he used to spend whole days in wan- 
dering about the antique apartments, examining, 
measuring, studying, and finding out excellent rea- 
sons for architectural peculjarities, which probably 
_ owed their exjstence to the freakish fancy of 
a Gothic artist. But the old antiquarian had been 
expelled from his living by the intolerance and 
troubles of the times, snd his successor, Nehemiah 
Holdenough, would have considered an elaborate 
ial ae of the profane sculpture and architec- 
ture of blinded and blood-thirsty Papists, together 
with the history of the dissolute amours of old Nor- 
man monarehs, as little better than a bowing down 
before the calves of Bethel, and a drinking of the 
cup of abominations.—We return to the course of 
our story. 

“ There is,” gaid the Independent Tomhins, after 
he had carefully perused the front of the building, 
“ many a rare monument of olden wickedness about 
this m ed Royal Lodge; verily, I shall rejoice 
much to see the same destroyed, yea, burned to 
ashes, and the ashes thrown into the brook Kedron, 
or any other brqok, that the land may be cleansed 
i e memory thereof, neither remembor the 
iniquity with which their fathers have sinned.” 

he keeper heard him with secret indignation, 
whd began to consider with himeelf, whether, as 
they stood but one to one, and without chance of 
at interference, he was not called upon, by his 
otfe agit to castigate the rebel who used lan- 
guage so defamatory. But he fortunately recol- 
tected, that the strife muat be a dbubtfal one—that 
the tage of arms was against him-—and that, 
it eapecial, even if he should sueceed in the co:m- 
bat, i wamtd be at the risit of severe retaMation, 
Tt mst he owned, too, that thene was something 
about the eo dark and mysterious, 90 
ee tat the more open spirit of the 


i aaah. ifuot overawed, at Teast 
me in deultt concerning him ; and he thought it 
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wisest, aa welt ag safest, for his master and hina 
self, to avoid all subjects of dimpute, and know bet- 
ter with whom he was dealing, before he made either 


a er enem res - 
e t of the was strong! ted 
O vickot celine’s aA tho 


but the wicket opened on 
feet, which 


latch. There was a Pt pee of ten 

had heen formerly closed by a portculffs at the inner 
end, while three raephces opened on either sidp, 
through which any intruder might be an- 
noyed, who, having surp the first gate, must 
he thus exposed to a severe fire before he cowld 
foree the second. But the machinery of the port- 
cullis was damaged, and it now remained a fixture, 
brandishing its jaw, well furnished with iron fangs, 
but incapable of dropping it across the path of in- 
vasion. 

The way, therefore, lay open to the great hall or 
outer vestibule of the Lodge. One end of this long 
and dusky Aigianwe wag entirely occupied by a 
gallery, which had in ancient times served to ac- 
commodate the musicians and minstrels. There 
was a clumsy staircase at either side of it, con- 
posed of entire logs of a foot square; and in each 
angle of the ascent was placed, by way of sentinel, 
the figure of a Norman foot-soldier, having an qpen 
casque on his head, which displayed features as 
stern as the painter’s genius could devise. Their 
arms were buff-jackets, or shirts of mail, roun@ 
bucklers, with spikes in the centre, and buskins 
which adorned and defended the feet and ankles, 
but left the knees bare. These wooden warders 
held great swords, or maces, in their handa, like 
military guards on duty. Many an empty hook and 
brace, along the walls of the gloomy apartment, 
marked the spots from which arms, long preserved 
as trophies, had been, in the pressure of the war, 
once more taken down to do service in the fleld, 
hike veterans whom extremity of danger recalls to 
battle. On other rusty fastenings were still dis- 
played the hunting trophies of the monarchs to 
whom the Lodge belonged, and of the silvan knights 
to whose care it had been from time to time con- 
tided. 

At the nether end of the hall, a huge, heavy, 
stone-wrought chimney-piece projected itself ten 
feet from the wall, adorned with many a cipher, 
and many a scutcheon of the Royal House of Eng 
land. Ia its present state, it yawned like the 
arched mouth of a funeral vault, or perhaps might 
be compared to the crater of an extin ished vol- 
cano. But the sable complexion of the massive 
stone-work, and ali around it, showed that the time 
had been when it sent its hyge fires blazing up the 
huge chisuney, besides puffing many a volume of 
smoke over the heads of the jovial guests, whose 
royalty or nobility did not render them sensitive 
enough to quarrel with such slight inconvenience. 
On these occasions, it was the tradition of the house, 
that two cart-loads of wood was the re allowe 
ance for the fire between noon and curfew, and the 
andirons, or dogs, as they were termed, construsted, 
for retainin the blazing firewood on the Rheantli,, 
were wrought in the shape of Tions of such gigantic 
size as might well warrant the legend. Thene were 
long seats of stone within the chimuey, whem, fn 
despite of the tremendous heat, mogarchs were 
sometimes said to have taken thelr station, aud, 


amused themselves with. brai © wmiles, oF 
dowsets, of the deer, upon the g g embers, with 
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hands, when ha 
who-was invited to taste the royal cookery. Tra- 
dition was here also ready with her record, to show 
what merry gibes, such as might be e ed be- 
tween prince and , had flown about at the jolly 
banquet which followed the Michaelmas hunt. She 
could tell, too, exactly, where King Stephen sat 
when he darned his own princely hose, and knew 
most of the odd tricks he had put upon little Win- 
kin, the tailor of Woodstock. 

Most of this rude reve 
tagenet times. When the House of Tudor acceded 
to the throne, they were more chary of their royal 
presence, and feasted in halls and chambers far 
within, abandoning the outmost hall to the yeomen 
of the guard, who mounted their watch there, and 
passed away the night with wassail and mirth, ex- 
changed sometimes for frightful tales of apparitions 
and sorceries, which made some of those grow 
pale, in whose ears the trumpet of a French foe- 
man would have sounded as Jollily as a summons 
to the woodland chase. 

Joceline pointed out the peculiarities of the place 
to his gloomy companion more briefly than we have 
detailed them to the reader. The Independent 
seemed to listen with some interest at first, but, 
flinging it suddenly aside, he said in a solemn 
tone “ Perish, Babylon, as thy master Nebuchad- 
nezzar hath perished! He is a wanderer, and 
thou shalt be a waste place—yea, and a wilderness 
—yena, a desert of salt, in which there shall be 
thirst and famine.” 

“ There is like‘to be cnough of both to-night,” 
said Joceline, * unless the good knight’s larder be 
somewhat fuller than it is wont.” 

“ We must care for the creature-comforts,” said 
the Independent, “ but in due season, when our 
duties are done. Whither lead these entrances?” 

“ That to the right,” replied the keeper, “ leads 
to what are called the state-apartments, not used 
since the year sixteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
when his blessed Majesty” 

“ How, sir!” interrupted the Independent, in a 
voice of thunder, “ dost thou speak of Charles 
Stewart as blessing, or blessed {—beware the pro- 
clamation to that effect.” 

“ J meant no harm,” answered the keeper, sup- 
pressing his disposition to make a harsher reply. 
“My business is with bolts and bucks, not with 
titles and state affairs. But yet, whatever may 
have happed since, that poor King was followed 
with blessings enough from Woodstock; for he 
left a glove full of broad pieces for the poor of 
the place” ——. 

« Peace, friend,” said the Independent; “ I will 
think thee else one of those besotted and blinded 
Papiste, who hold, that bestowing of alms is an 
atonement and washing away of the wrongs and 
oppressions which have been wrought by the alms- 
giver, Thou sayest, then, these were the apart- 
ments of Charles Stewart?” 

“ And of his father, James, before him, and 
Elizabeth, before Aim, and bluff King Henry, who 
builded that wing, before them all.” 

“ And there, 1 suppose, the knight and his 
daughter dwelt?” 

“ No,” replied Joceline ; “ Sir H Lee had 
too much reverence for—for things which are now 
thought worth no reverence at ali—Besides, the 

tate-rooms are unaired, and in indifferent order, 
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since of late years, The Knight Ranger’s a: 
ment lies by that passage to the left.” pa 

* And whither goes yonder stair, which seems 
both to lead upwards and downwards!” 

“ Upwards,” replied the keeper, “it leads to 
many apartments, used for various » of 
sleeping, and other aceommodation. Downwandi: 
to the kitchen, offices, and vaults of the castle, 
which, at this time of the evening, you cannot see 
without lights.” 

“ We will to, the apartments of your knight, 
then,” said the Independent. “Is there fitting 
accommodation there?” 

“Such as has served a person of condition, 
whose lodging is now worse appointed,” answered 
the honest keeper, his bile rising so fast that he 
added, in a muttering and inaudible tone, “ so it 
may well serve a crop-eared knave like thee.” 

Ye acted as the usher, however, and led on to- 
wards the ranger’s apartments. 

This suite opened by a short passage from the 
hall, secured at time of need by two oaken doors, 





| which could be fastened by large bars of the same, 


that were drawn out of the wall, and entered into 
square holes, contrived for their reception on the 
other side of the portal. At the end of this pas- 
sage, a small ante-room received them, into which 
opened the sitting apartment of the good knight— 
which, in the style of the times, might have been 
termed a fair summer parlour—lighted by two oriel 
windows, so placed as to command each of them 
a separate avenue, leading distant and deep into the 
forest. The principal ornament of the apartment, 
besides two or three family portraits of less in 
terest, was a tall full-length picture, that hung 
above the chimney-piece, which, like that in the 
hail, was of heavy stone-work, ornamented with 
carved scutcheons, emblazoned with various de- 
vices. The portrait was that of a man about fifty 
years of age, in complete plate armour, and painted 
in the harsh and dry manner of Holbein—probably, 
indeed, the work of that artist, as the dates corres- 
ponded. The formal and marked angles, points 
and projections of the armour, were a good subject 
for the harsh pencil of that early school. The face 
of the knight was, from the fading of the colours, 
pale and dim, like that of some being from the 
other world, yet the lines expressed forcibly pride 
and exultation. 

He pointed with his leading-staff, or truncheon, 
to the background, where, in such perfpective as 
the artist possessed, were depicted the remains of a 
burning church, or monastery, and four or five sol- 
diers, in red cassocks, bearing away in triumph 
what seemed a brazen font or laver. Above their 
heads might be traced in scroll, “ Lee Victor sic 
coluit.” Right opposite to the picture, hung, in a 
niche in the wall, a complete set of tilting armour, 
the black and gold colours, and ornaments of which 
exactly corresponded with those exhibited in the 
portrait. . Z 

The picture was one of those which, from some-, 
thing marked in the features and expression, at- 
tract the observation even of those who are igno- 
rant of art. The Independent looked at it until 
a smile passed transiently over his clouded brow. 
Whether he smiled to see the grim old cavalier 
employed in desecrating a religious house—(an oc* 
cupation much conferming to the practice of his 
own sect}—whether he smiled in contempt of the 
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heh rer babe and dry mode of working—or 

wh the sight of this remarkable portrait re- 

pie some other ideas, the under-keeper could not 
eciae. 

The smile passed away in an instant, as the sol- 
dier looked to the oriel windows. e recesses 
within them were raised a step or two from the 
wall. In one was placed a walnut-tree reading- 
desk, and a huge stuffed arm-chair, covered wi 
Spanish leather. A little cabinet stood beside, with 
some of its shuttles and drawers open, displaying 
hawks-bells, dog-whistles, instruments for trimming 
falcon’s feathers, bridle-bits of various construc- 
tions, and other trifles connected with silvan sport. 

The other little recess was differently furnished. 
There lay some articles of needle-work on a small 
table, besides a lute, with a book having some airs 
written down in it, and a frame for working em- 
broidery. Some tapestry was displayed around 
the recess, with more attention to ornament than 
was visible in the rest of the apartment; the ar- 
rangement of a few bow-pots, with such flowers 
as the fading season afforded, showed also the super- 
intendence of female taste. 

Tomkins cast an eye of careless regard upon 
these subjects of female occupation, then stepped 
into the farther window, and began to turn the 
leaves of a folio, which lay open on the reading- 
desk, apparently with some interest. Joceline, who 
had determined to watch his motions without in- 
terfering with them, was standing at some distance 
in dejected silence, when a door behind the tapestry 
suddenly opened, and a pretty village maid tripped 
out with a napkin in her hand, as f she had been 
vbout some household duty. 

“How now, Sir Impudence 2” she said to Joce- 
hne in a smart tone; “ what do you here prowling 
about the apartments when the master is not at 
home ?” 

But instead of the answer which perhaps she 
expected, Joceline Joliffe cast a mournful glance 
‘owards the soldier in the orie window, as if to 
nake what he said fully intelligible, and replied 
with a dejected appearance and voice, “ Alack, my 
pretty Phoebe, there come those here that have 
more right or might than any of us, and will use 
little ceremony in coming when they will, and 
Staying while they please.” 

e darted another glance at Tomkins, who still 
seemed busy with the book before him, then sidled 
close to thg astenished girl, who had continued 
looking alternately at the keeper and at the stran- 
ger, as if she had been unable to understand the 
words of the first, or to comprehend the meaning 
of the second being present. 

“ Go,” whispered Joliffe, approaching his mouth 
SO near her cheek, that his breath waved the curls 
of her hair ; « go, my dearest Phoebe, trip it as fast 
os oe down to my lodge—I will soon be there, 


“Your lodge, mdeed!” said Phasbe; “ you are 


| very bold, for a paor killbuck that never frightened 


any thin 
deed ae am like to go there, I think.” 

tj ve hush! Phosbe—here is no time for jes- 
knich ; Own to my hut, I say, like a deer, for the 
wil oar Mrs, Alice are both there, and I fear 
aude eae hither again.—All’s naught, girl— 
aes plane fai days are come at last with a vengeance 

© are fairly at bay and fairly hunted down.” ~ 
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before save a dun deer— Jour lodge, in-’ 
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* Can this be, Joceline?” said the poor girl, tort 
ing to the keeper with an ion of fright iz- 
her countenance, which she hitherto averted 





in rural coq . 
* As sure, my dearest Phosbe, as”... 
The rest of the asseveration was lost in Phasbe’s 


ear, 80 closely did the keeper’s lips approach it; 
and if they approached so very near as to touch her 
cheek, grief, like impatience, hath its psivileges, 
and poor Phoebe had enough of serious alarm to 
prevent her from demurring upon such a trifle. 

But no trifle was the approach of Joceline’s ap 
to Phoebe’s pretty though sunburnt cheek, in the 
estimation of the Independent, who, a little before 
the object of Joceline’s vigilance, had been more 
lately in his-turn the observer of the keeper’s de- 
mearour, so soon as the interview betwixt Phosbe 
and him had become so interesting. And when he 
remarked the closeness of Joceline’s argument, he 
raised his voice to a pitch of harshness that would 
have rivalled that of an ungreased and rusty saw, 
and which at once made Joceline and Phoebe 
spring six feet apart, each in contrary directions, 
and if Cupid was of the party, must have sent him 
out at the window like a wild duck flying from a 
culverin. Instantly throwing himself into the at- 
titude of a preacher and a reprover of vice, “ How 
now !” he exclaimed, “ shameless and impudent as 
you are!—What—chambering and wantoning in 
our very presence !—How—would you play your 
pranks before the steward of the Commissioners 
of the High Court of Parliament, as ye would in a 
booth at the fulsome fair, or amidst the trappings 
and tracings of a profane dancing-school, where the 
scoundrel minstrels make their ungodly weapons to 
squeak, ‘ Kiss and be kind, the fiddler’s blind ?’— 
But here,’’ he said, dealing a perilous thump upon 
the volume—“ Here is the King and high priest 
of those vices and follies !—Here is he, whom men 
of folly profanely call nature’s miracle !—Here is 
he, whom princes chose for their cabinet-keeper 
and whom maids of honour take for their bed-fel- 
low !—Here is the prime teacher of fine words, fop- 
pery and folly—Here !”—(dealing another thump 
upon the volume—and oh! revered of the Rox- 
btirghe, it was the first folio—beloved of the Ban- 
natyne, it was Hemmings and Condel—it was the 
editio princeps)—“ On thee,” he continued—* on 
thee, William Shakspeare, I charge whate’er of 
such lawless idleness and immodest folly hath de- 
filed the land since thy day !” 

“ By the mass, a heavy accusation,” said Joce- 
line, the bold recklessness of whose temper could 
not be long overawed ; “ Odds pitlikins, is our mas- 
ter’s old favourite, Will of Stratford, to answer for 
every buss that has been snatched since James’s 
time i—a perilous reckoning truly—but I wonder 
who is sponsible for what lads and lasses did before 
his day ?” ‘ 

« Seoff not,” said the soldier, “ lest I, being 
called thereto by the voice within me, do deal with 
thee as a scorner. Verily, I say, that since the 
devil fell from Heaven, he never lacked agents qu 
earth; yet nowhere hath he met with a wizard 
having such infinite power over men’s souls as this 
pestilent fellow Shakspeare. Seeks a wife a fout 
example for adultery, here she shall find it— 
Would a man know how to train his fellow to be 
a murderer, here shall he-find pase gem r 
lady marry a heathen negro, she have chro- 
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deniers, murderers, makebates, and lovers 
of the wine-pot, haunting unclean places, and sit- 
ting long at the evening-wine. Away with him, 
y with him, men of land! to Tophet with 
his wicked book, and to the Vale of Hinnom with 
his accursed bones! Verily but that our march 
was hasty when we pasecd Stratford, in the year 
1643, with Sir William Waller ; but that oar march 
was hasty”. 

“ Because Prince Ruapett was after you with his 
eavaliers,” muttered the imeorrigible Joceline. 

“7 say,” continued the zealous trooper, raising 
his voice and extending his arm—“< but that our 
march was by sonancand hasty, and that we turned 
aot aside in our riding, closing eur ranks each one 
upon the other as becomes mes of war, I had torn 
on that day the bones of that preceptor of vice and 
debauc! from the grave, and given them to the 
next dl. Iwould have made his memory a 
scoff and a hiseing !” 

“ That is the bitterest thing he has said yet,” 
ohser'ved the keeper. “ Poor Will would have liked 
the hissing worse than all the rest.” 

“ Will the gentleman say any more?” enquired 
Phoebe in a whisper. “ Lack-a-day, he talks brave 
words, if one knew but what they meant. But it 
is a eur good knight did not see him ruffle 
the book at that rate—Mercy on us, there would 
cortainly have been bloodshed,—-But oh, the father 
—see how he is twisting his face about !—Is he ill 
of the colic, think’st thou, Joceline? Or, may I 
offer him a glass of strong waters ?” 

“Hark thee hither, wench!’ said the keeper, 
“ he is but loading his blunderbuss for another 
volley ; and while he turns up his eyes, and twists 
about his face, aad clenches his fist, and shuffles 
and tramples with his feet in that fashion, he is 
bound te take no notice of any thing. I would be 
sworn to cat his purse, if he had one, from his side, 
without hie feeling it.” 

“ La! Joceline,” said Phosbe, “ and if he abides 
here in this turn of timeg, I dare say the gentleman 
will be exaily served.” 

“ Care not thou about that,” said Joliffe ; “ but 
téll me softly and hastily, what is in the pantry ?” 

“ Small housekeeping enough,” said Phosbe ; “ a 
cold capon and some comfits, and the great stand- 
ing venison pasty, with plenty of spice—a manchet 
or two besides, and that is all.” 

“ ‘Well, it will serve for a pinch—wrap thy cloak 
mand thy comely bedy—get a basket aud a brace 
of trenehers and towels, they are heinously impo- 
verished dewn yonder—carry down the capon and 
the map paiea grid must abide with this same 
soklier and me, the pie-crust will serve us for 

“ Rarely ’ said Phoobe; “ I mage the paste my- 
self—it is as thick as the walls of Fair Rosmcots 


er.” 


“Which two pairs of jaws would be long in 
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dodo Would he defy his brother in the flesh, he | * Ouiy a bottle of Aliens, aad wute of sack, with 

shall be accommodated with a chedleage-- Would | the stone is of strong waters,” answered Piresbe. 

you be druak, wil cheer you With a| “ Put i idxto basket,” said Jo- 
he | eeline, “ the fest not iack bm evening 
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draught—~snd down with thee te the hut like « lap- 
There is snough for supper, and to-mérrow 


is a new day. ia! by heaven I thought yender 
man’s eye watehed en-—No~he onty it rowud 
him in a brown stedy~Deep exough doubtless, as 


they all are.— Bat d—m his, he nuwt be bottomless 
if I cannot sound him before the night's cut.-—Hie 
thee away, Phosbe.” 

But Phobe was s raral and, aware that 
Joceline’s situation gave him no eagle e of aveng- 
ing the chalienge in a fitting way, whiapered i 
hie ear, “ Do you think oar kuight’s friend, Shak- 
speare, really found out all these naughty devices 
the geatleman of 1” 

Off she darted while she ke, while Joliffe 
menaced future vengeance with his , as he 
muttered, * Go thy way, Phebe Ma , the 
lightest-footed and gent inardiaee wench that ever 
tripped the sod in Woodstock-park !-—Adter her, 
Bevis, and bring her safe to our master at the hut.” 

The large greyhound arose like a huntan servitor 
who had received an order, and followed Phoebe 
through the hail, first licking her hand to make 
her sensible of his presence, and then putting him- 
self to a slow trot, 8 as best to accommodate him- 
self to the light pace of her whom he convoyed, 
whom Joceline had not extolled for her activity 
without due reason. While Phosbe and- her guar- 
thread the forest glades, we returmm to the 

dge. 

The Independent now seemed to start as if fron. 
areyerie. “ Is the young weman gone ?” said he 

“ Ay, marry is she,” said the keeper; “ and if 
your worship hath farther comm you must 
rest contented with male attendance,” 

“ Commands—umph-—I think the damse: might 
have tarried for another exhortation,” said the sol- 
dier—* truly, I profess my mind was much inclined 
toward her for her edification.” 

“ Oh, sir,” replied Joliffe, “ she will be at chureh 
next Sunday, and if your military reverence is 

leased again to hold forth a ws, she will 
ve use of the doctrine with the rest. Bat young 


maidens of these hear no private homilies.— 
And what is now your pleasure? Wjll you look at 


the other rooms, and at the few plate articles which 
have been teft ?” 

“Um .” said the Independent—* it wears 
late, and gets dark—thou hast the meaus of giving 
us beds, friend 1” 
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“ Better you never slept in,” reptted the keeper. 

‘ And woed for a fire, and a light, and #ome 
small pittance of creature-comforta for refreshment 
of the outward man ?”’ continued the soldier. 

“ Without doubt,” replied the keeper, displaying 
a prudent anxiety to gratify this important per- 


ing candlestick 
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In & few minutes a great 
was placed on an oaken ble. The venison 


pasty, adorned with parsley, was on the 

pel eget ar the stone-bottle of strong 
waters, with a “jack fall of ale, fornted oom. 
fortable appendages ; and to this meal ste down in 
social manner the soldier, ocoupying a great elbow 
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ic and the leper, at dia inv: ua tho | suneof disown itd 5 and surely the fidelity of sach 
eT ee ee devoted and servant bs Bevis hath boon 

site sida af the table. Thus agrecably employed, | in ought not to be lightly suxpooied.” 
eur histary heaves them for the presezt, “ I am not angry with the dog, Alice; 1 am 
: ealy sorry,” replied her father. “J have read, in 
rane faithtal es, that. when Al. and 
of Bolingbroke were at Berlele yh 
CHAPTER IV. ray, lardincrroriy peo BT ing, whom ic 
y ways attended upon, attached himeelf tu 
“Wade mand rrr an hina Henry, whom he then saw for the fixe: timc. 
were, : no fin togall hy tender foot, aaron Richard foretold, frem the neler of his fa- 
abetter ; = vourite, his approaching deposition.! The dag ‘wae 
Bt iaty guides vot thst way—eee ber eeand, | TN are ot Wocloterk, and Bevis is ide 
a it ere = ieats fy garrett j footsteps, | be of his which was heedfully kept up. What 
And thy shrank ferm endure heat, cold, and hanger; I might foretell of mischief frou his desertion, | 
But ske will guide thee ap to noble heights, caunot guess, but my mind assures me it Ledes 

While carn! ings le stretch bonenth bis fect no good.” 
Dsminish’d, » and valuelos— : ¥ There was a distant rustling among the withered 
nonymo 


THE reader cannot have forgotten that after his 
scuffle with the commonwealth soldier, Sir Henry 
Lee, with his daughter Alice, had departed to take 
—— in the hut of the stout keeper Joceline 

. They walked slow, as before, for the old 
knight was at once oppressed by perceiving these 
inst vestiges of royalty fall into the hands of repub- 
lieans, and by the recolection of his recent defeat. 
At times be paused, and, with his arms folded on 
his bosom, reeafled all the circumstances attending 
his ee from a house so long his home. It 

to him that, like the champions of romance 
of whom he had sometimes read, he himself was 
retiring from the post which it was his duty to 
defeated by a Paynim knight, for whom the 
wdventure had been reserved by fate. Alice had 
her own painful subjects of recollection, nor had the 
tenor of her last conversation with her father been 
BO pleazant as to make her anxious to renew it until 
his temper should be more composed ; for with an 
exellent disposition, and much love to his daughter, 
age and misfortunes, which of late came thicker and 
thicker, had given to the good knight’s passions a 
wayward irritability unknown to his better days. 
His daughter, and one or two attached servants, 
who still followed his decayed fortunes, soothed his 
frailty as much as possible, and pitied him even 
while they suffered under its effects. 

Tt was a long time ere he spoke, and then he 
referred to an incident already noticed. “ It is 
strange,” he suid, “that Bevis should have followed 
Joceline and that fellow rather than me.” 

* Assure yourself, sir,” replied Alice, that his 
Sagacity sxw in this man a stranger, whom he 
thought himeelf obliged to watch circumspectly, and 
therefore he remained with Joceline.” 

“ Not so, Alice,” answered Sir Henry; “he 
legves me because my fortunes have fled from me. 
There is in nature, affecting even the in- 
stinct, as it is called, of dumb animals, which teaches 
them to fly from misfortune. The very deer there 
wilt batt a sick or wounded buck from the herd; 
bert a dog, and the whole kernel will fall on him 
Mee Worry him ; fishes devour their own kind when 

are wounded with 2 spear ; cut a crow’s wing, 

r its the ethers will buffet it to death.” 
TaRy ~~ - more oe kinds 
: aniong other,” sai ace, * for 
Meares role life is weltnigh a warfare 5 but the dog 
preg for Own race to attach himself to ours; for- 
) for his master, the eompany, food, and plea- 








leaves, a bouncing or galloping sound on the path, 
and the favourite dog instantly joined his master. 

“ Come into court, old kunave,’’ said Alice, cheer- 
fully, “and defend thy charaeter, which is wellnigh 
endangered by this absence.” But the dog only 
paid her courtesy by gamboling around them, and 
instantly plunged back again, aa fast as he could 
scanaper, 

“ Ilow now, knave?” said the knight; “ thou 
art too well trained, surely, to take up the chase 
without orders.” A minute more showed them 
Phebe Mayflower approaching, her light pace so 
little impeded by the burden which she bare, that 
she joined her master and young mistress just as 
they arrived at the keeper’a hut, which was the 
boundary of their journey. Bevis, who had shot 
a-head to pay his compliments te Sir Henry hus 
master, had returned again to his immediate duty, 
the escorting Phabe and her cargo of provisions. 
The whole party stood presently asse before 
the deor of the keeper’s hut. 

In better times, a substantial stone habitation, 
fit for the ees iy fl of a royal walk, had 
adorned this place. A fair spring gushed out near 
the spot, and once traversed yards and couris, at- 
tached to well-built and convemient kennels and 
mews. But in some of the skirmishes which were 
common during the civil wars, this little silvan 
dwelling had been attacked and defended, stormed 
and burnt, A neighbouring squire, of the Parlia- 
ment side of the question, advantage of Sir 
Henry Lees absence, who was thea in Charles’s 
eamp, and of the decay of the royal cause, and had, 
without scruple, carried off the hewn stones, and 
sueh building materials as the fire lek unconsumed, 
and ired his own manor-house with them. The 
yeooman-keeper, therefore, our friend Joeeline, had 
constructed, for his own aeconmodation, and that 
of the old woman he called his dame, a wattled hut, 
such as his own labeur, with that of a neighbour or 
two, had erected in the course of a few days. The 


walls were with elay, white-washed, and 
covered with vines and other creeping planta; the 
roof was neatly aad the whole, though 


thatched, 
merely a hut, had, by the neat-handed Joliffe, been 
so arranged as not to disgrace the condition of the 
dweller. : 

The knight advanced to the entrance; but the 
ingenuity of the architect, for want of a better lock 
to the door, which itself was but of wattles eurious- 
ly twisted, had contrived a mode of securing the 


1 The story occurs, I think, in Froissart’s Chronicles 
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from rising; and in this manner it was at present 
fastened. iving that this was some precaution 
of Joliffe’s old housekeeper, of whose deafness they 
were all aware, Sir Henry raised his voice to de- 


.{mand admittance, but in vain. Irritated at this 


- 





delay, he pressed the door at once with foot and 
hand, in a way which the frail barrier was unable 
to resist; it gave way accordingly, and the knight 


"| thus forcibly entered the kitchen, or outward apart- 


ment, of his servant. In the midst of the floor, 
and with a posture which indicated embarrassment, 
stood a youthful stranger, in a riding-suit. 

«“ This may be my last act of authority here,” 
said the knight, seizing the stranger by the collar, 
“but I am still Ranger of Woodstock for this night 
at least—Who, or what art thou?” 

The stranger dropped the riding-mantle in which 
his face was muffled, and at the same time fell on 
one knee. 

“ Your poor kinsman, Markham Everard,” he 
said, “ who came hither for your sake, although 
he fears you will scarce make him welcome for his 
own.” 

Sir Henry started back, but recovered himself 
in an instant, as one who recollected that he had a 
part of dignity to perform. He stood erect, there- 
fore, and replied, with considerable assumption of 
gerne ceremony : 

‘ Fair kinsman, it pleases me that you are come 
to Woodstock upon the very first night that, for 
many years which have past, is likely to promise 
you a worthy or a welcome reception.” 

“‘ Now God grant it be so, that I rightly hear and 
duly understand you,” said the young man; while 
Alice, though she was silent, kept her looks fixed 
on her father’s face, as if desirous to know whether 
his ee was kind towards his nephew, which 
her knowledge of his character inclined her greatly 
to doubt. 

The knight meanwhile darted a sardonic look, 
first on his nephew, then on his daughter, and pro- 
ceeded —* I need not, J presume, inform Mr. Mark- 
ham Everard, that it cannot be our purpose to en- 
tertain him, or even to offer him a seat in this poor 
hut,’ 

“ T will attend you most willingly to the Lodge,” 
said the young gentleman. “I had, indeed, judged 
you were aivendy there for the evening, and feared 
to intrude upon you. But if you would permit me, 
my dearest uncle, to escort my kinswoman and you 
back to the Lodge, believe me, amongst all which 
you have so often done of good and kind, you never 
conferred benefit that will be so dearly prized.’’ 

** You mistake me greatly, Mr. Markham Eve- 
rard,” replied the knight. “ It is not our purpose 
to return to the Lodge to-night, nor, by Our Lady, 
to-morrow neither. I meant but to intimate to 
you in all courtesy, that at Woodstock Lodge you 
will find those for whom you are fitting society, and 
who, doubtless, will afford you a willing welcome ; 
which I, sir, in this my present_retreat, do not pre- 
sume to offer to a person of your consequence.” - 

* For Henven’s sake,” said the young man, turn- 
ing to Alice, “tell me how I am to understand lan- 
guage so mysterious.” 

Alice, to prevent his increasing the restrained 
anger of her father, compelled herself to answer, 
though it was with difficulty, “ We are expelled 
from the Lodge by soldiers,’ 
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fateh on the inside with a pia, which prevented it 


. by soldiers |” exclaimed Everard,’ 
in ee ee 

* None at all,” answered > a 
tone of cu irony which he had all along nsed, | 
“and yet as a warrant, as for aught that 


has been wrought in England this twelvemonth and 
more. You are, I think, or were, an Inns-of-Caurt 
man—marry, sir, your enjoyment of your profes 
sion is like that lease which a prodigal wishes to 
have of a wealthy widow. You have already sur- 
vived the law which you studied, and its expiry 
doubtless has not been without a legacy—some de« 
cent pickings, some merciful increases, as the phrase 

oes. You have deserved it two ways—you wore 

uff and bandalier, as well as wielded pen and ink 
—TI have not heard if you held forth too.” 

“ Think of me and speak of me as harshly as 
you will, sir,” said Everard, submissively. “I have 
but, in this evil time, guided myself by my con- 
science, and my father’s commands.” 

“ O, an you talk of conscience,” said the old. 
knight, “ I must have mine eye upon you, as Ham- 
let says. Never yet did Puritan cheat so grossly as 
when he was appealing to his conscience; and as 
for thy father”? —— 

He was about to proceed in a tone of the same 
invective, when the young man interrupted him, 
by saying, in a firm tone, “ Sir Henry Lee, you 
have ever been thought noble—Say of me what 
you will, but speak not of my father what the ear 
of a son should not endure, and which yet hie arm 
cannot resent. Todo me such wrong is to insult 
an unarmed man, or to beat a captive.” 

Sir Henry paused, as if struck by the remark, 
“ Thou hast ee truth in that, Mark, wert thou 
the blackest Puritan whom hell ever vomited, to 
distract an unhappy country.” 

“ Be that as you will to think it,” replied Eve- 
rard ; “ but let me not leave you to the shelter 
of this wretched hovel. The night is drawing to 
storm—let me but conduct you to the Lodge, and 
expel those intruders, who can, as yet at least, 
have no warrant for what they do. I will not lin- 
ger a moment behind them, save just to deliver my 
father’s message.—Grant me but this much, for the 
love you once, bore me!” 

“ Yes, Mark,” answered his uncle, firmly, but 
sorrowfully, “ thou speakest truth—I did love thee 
once. The bright-haired boy whom I taught to 
ride, to shoot, to hunt—whose hours of happiness 
were spent with me, wherever those ef graver la- 
bours were employed—I did love that boy—ay, and 
I am weak enough to love even the memory of what 
he was.—But he is gone, Mark—he is gone ; and in 
his room I only behold an avowed and determined 
rebel to his religion and to his king—a rebel more 
detestable on account of his success, the more infa- 
mous through the plundered wealth with which*he 
hopes to gild his villany—But I am poor, thou 
think’st, and should hold my peace, lest men Say, 
* Speak, sirrah, when you should.’—Know, how- 
ever, that, indigent an Paeeres as I am, I feel 
myself dishonoured in holding even but this much 

k with the tool of usurping rebels.—Go to the 
Lodge, if thou wilt—yonder lies the way—but think 
not that, to regain my dwelling there, or all the 
wealth I ever possessed in my wealthiest I 
would willingly accompany thee three steps on the 


greensward. If I must be thy companion, it shall 
be only when thy red-coats have tied my hands be- | 
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and beand mry lege ‘bentath my hetse’s 
. be my fellow traveller then, I 
grant thee, if thou wilt, but not sooner.” 
Alica, who suffered cruelly during this dialogue, 
well awate that farther ment would 
only kindle the knight's resentment still more high- 
ly, ventored at last, in her anxiety, to make a sign 
to her cousin to break off the interview, and to re- 
tire, sinee her father Sieur oat atte ho arte in a 
ee ae ily, she was ob- 
served by Sir Henry, who, ponnlading that what 
he saw was evidence of a private understandin 
betwixt the cousins, his wrath acquired new fuel, 
and it required the utmost exertion of self-com- 
mand, and recollection of all that was due to his 
own dignity, to enable him to veil his real fury un- 
der the same ironical manner which he had adopt- 
ed at the beginning of this angry interview. 

“ If thou art afraid,” he said, “ to trace our fo- 
rest glades by night, respected stranger, to whom 
1 am perhaps d to do honour as my successor 
in the charge of these walks, here seems to be a 
modest damsel, who will be most willing to wait on 
thee, and be thy bow-bearer.—Only, for her mo- 
ther’s sake, let there pass some slight form of mar- 
riage between you--Ye need no license or priest 
in these happy days, but may be buckled like beg- 
gars in a ditch, with a hedge for a church-roof, and 
a tinker for a priest. I crave pardon of you for 
making such an officious and simple request—per- 
haps you are a Ranter—or one of the family of 
Love, or hold marriage rites as unnecessary, as 
pros: or Jack of Leyden 2?” 

“ For mercy’s sake, forbear such dreadful jest- 
ing, my father ! and do you, Markham, begone, in 
God’s name, and leave us to our fate—Your pre- 
sence makes my father rave.” 

“ Jesting !” said Sir Henry, “ I was never more 
serious—Raving |—I was never more composed 
—I could never brook that falsehood should ap- 
pen me—lI would no more bear by my side a dis- 

onoured daughter than a dishonoured sword ; and 
this unhappy day hath shown that both can fail.” 

“ Sir Henry,” said young Everard, “ load not 
your squl with a heavy crime, which be assured 
hr do, in treating your daughter thus unjustly. 

t is long now since you denied her to me, when 
we were poor and you were powerful. I acquiesced 
in your prohibition of all suit and intercourse. God 
knoweth what I suffered—but I acquiesced. Nei- 
ther is it torenew my suit that I now come hither, 
and have, I do acknowledge, sought speech of her— 
not for her own sake only, but for yours also. De- 
Btruction hovers over you, ready to close her pinions 
to stoop, and her talons to clutch—Yes, sir, look 
contemptuous as you will, such is the case ! and it 
is wo both you and her that I am here.” 

“ You refuse then my free gift,” said Sir Henry 
Lee 3 * or perhaps you think it loaded with too hard 
conditions }” 

“ Shame, shame on you, Sir Henry !” said Eve- 
rard, waxing warm in his turn; “ have your po- 

Judices so utterly warped every feeling 
er, that you can speak with bitter mockery 
scorn of what concerns your own daughter’s 
honour !—Hold up = head, fair Alice, and tell 
your father he has forgotten nature in his fantastic 
spirit of loyal.y—Know, Sir Henry, that though I 
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‘would pz eferjyour ter’s hand to every b 
hich He2ven po bestow on me, I would not 
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aceept it—my conscience would not permit me te 
do so—when I knew it must withdraw her from 
her duty to you.” 

“ Your conscience is over scrupulous, young 
ee dissenting rabbi, and he 
who takes all that comes to net, Apieaes eter 
is sinnin inst our mercies to refuse any 

i that ‘te freely offered to us.” 

«¢ When it is freely offered, and kindly offered— 
not when the offer is made in irony and insult— 
Fare thee well, Alico—if aught could make me de- 
sire to profit by thy father’s wild wish to cast thee 
from him in a moment of unworthy suspicion, it 
would be that while indulging in such sentiments, 
Sir Henry Lee is t ically oppreseing the crea- 
ture, who of all others is most dependent on his 
kindness—who of all others will most feel his seve- 
rity, and whom, of all others, he is most bound to 
cherish and support.” 

“ Do not fear for me, Mr. Everard,” exclaimed 
Alice, aroused from her timidity by a dread of the 
consequences not unlikely to ensue, where civil war 
set relations, as well as fellow-citizens, in opposi- 
tion to each other.—‘* Oh, begone, I conjure you, 
begone! Nothing stands betwixt me and my 
father’s kindness, but these unhappy family divi- 
sions—but your ill-timed presence here—For Hea- 
ven’s sake, leave us !” 

‘“‘ Soh, mistress !” answered the hot old cavalier, 
“ you play lady paramount already ; and who but 
you !—you would dictate to our train, I warrant, 
like Goneril and Regan! But I tell thee, no man 
shall leave my house—and, humble as it is, this is 
now my house—while he has aught to say to me 
that is to be spoken, as this young man now speaks, 
with a bent brow and a lofty tone.—Speak out, sir, 
and say your worst !” 

“ Fear not my temper, Mrs. Alice,” said Eve- 
rard, with equal firmness and epttiaecd of manner ; 
“ and you, Sir Henry, do not think that if I speak 
firmly, I mean therefore to speak in anger, or offi- 
ciously. You have taxed me with much, and, were 
I guided by the wild spirit of romantic chivalry, 
much which, even from so near a relative, I ought 
not, as being by birth, and in the world’s estima- 
tion, a gentleman, to pass over without reply. Is 
it your pleasure to give me sa hearing ?” 

“If you stand on your defence,” answered the 
stout old knight, “ God forbid that you should not 
challenge a patient hearing—ay, though your plead- 
ing were two parts disloyalty and one blasphemy— 
Only, be brief—this has already lasted but too 
long.” 

“I will, Sir Henry,” replied the young man; 
“ yet it is hard to crowd into a few sentences, the 
defence of a life which, che short, has been a 
busy one—too busy, your indignant gesture would 
assert. But I deny it; I have drawn my sword 
neither hastily, nor without due consideration, for 
a people whose rights have been trampled on, and 
whose consciences have been oppressed—Frown 
not, sir—such is not your view of the contest, but 
such is mine. For my religious principles, at which 
you have scoffed, believe me, that though they 
depend not on set forms, they are no less sincere 
than your own, and thus far purer—excuse the 
word—that they are unmingled with the blood- 
thirsty dictates of a barbarous age, which you and 
others have called the code of chivalrous ur. 
Not my own natural eo but the better doo- 
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wine which ‘my creed has taugist, enables mo to 
bear your harsh revilings without answering in a 
similar tone of wrath and reproach. You may carry 
insult to extremity against me at your pleasure— 
not on account of onr relationship alone, but because 
I am bound in charity toendureit. This, Sir Henry, 
is much from one of our house. But, with forbear- 
ance far more than this requires, I can refuse at 
our hands the gift, whieh, most of all things under 
ven, I should desire te obtain, because duty calls 
upon hey te sustain and comfort you, and because 
it were sin to permit you in your blindness, to 
your cemforter from your side.—Farewell, 

not in anger, but in pity—We may meet in a 
better time, when your heart and your are ie 
shall master the aah i prejudices by which they 
are now overclouded—Farewell—farewell, Alice !’’ 

The last words were repeated twice, and in a 
tone of feeling and passionate grief, which differed 
utterly from the steady and almost severe tone in 
which he had addressed Sir Henry Lee. He turned 
and left the hut so soon as he had uttered these last 
words; and, as if ashamed of the tenderness which 
had mingled with his accents, the young common- 
wealth’s-man turned and walked sternly and re- 
solvedly forth into the moonlight, whieh now was 
spreading its broad light and autumnal shadows 
over the woodland. 

So soon as he departed, Alice, who had been 
during the whole scene in the utmost terror that 
her father might have been hurried, by his natural 
heat of temper, from violence of language into vio- 
lence of action, sonk down upon a settle twisted 
out of willow boughs, like most of Joceline’s few 
moveables, and endeavoured to conceal the tears 
which accompanied the thanks she rendered in 
broken accents to Heaven, that, notwithstanding 
the near alliance and relationship of the parties, 
some fatal deed had not closed an interview so pe- 
rilons and so angry. Phosbe Mayflower blubbered 
hea for co Y, though she understood but 
little of what passed ; just, indeed, enough to 
enable her afterwards to report to some half-dozen 
particular friends, that her old master, Sir Henry, 
had been perilous angry, and almost fought with 
young Master Everard, because he had wellnigh 
carried away her young mistress.—“ And what 
could he have done better ”’ said Phoebe, “ seeing 
the old man had nothing left either for Mrs. Alice 
oe a Aisi Me etahay tee 
y » oh! the spoken such loving thi 
i mel onic as ace not te be found in dhe history 
of Argalus and Parthenia, who, as the story-boo 
tella, were the truest pair of lovers in all Arcadia, 
wee ry aalroa to boot.” 

oody Jellycot had her scarlet hood 
iaxto the eign abi than oe i the gcene 
Was procee ; but, as the w © Was par- 
cel blind and more than deaf, knowledge 
was exchided by two cipal entrances ; and 
though she comprehen et by a sort of general 
insfinct, that the gentlefofk were at high words, 
yet why they chose Joceline’s hut for the scene of 
their dapute was a6 great a mystery as the subject 
of the quarrel. 
ee ee ee old fie dene 
thus contradicted, as itis most darling 
had been, by the dagt wortls of his departing ne- 
phew! The truth is, that he was less thoroughly 
move J than his daughter sxpected ; and in all pro- 
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tient of contradiction, still evasion 
were more alien to the blent old Razger’s nature 
than manly vindiestion and digect opposition; end 
he was wont to say, that he ever loved the buck 
best who stood boldest at bay. He graced his ne- 

hew's departure, however, with a quotation fren 

peare, whom, as many others do, he was'wont 

to quote fram a sort of habit and as & fa- 
vourite of his unfortunate master, havi 
either much real taste for hie works, or great #kti 
in applying the passages which he retained on his 
memory. 

“ Mark,” he said, “ mark this, Alice—the devi 
can quote Scripture for his p . Why, this 
young fanatic cousin of thine, with no move beard 
than I have seen on a clown playing Maid Marton 
on May-day, when the village bareer had shaved 
him in too great a hurry, shall match any bwarded 
Presbyterian or Independent of them all, in laying 
down his doctrines and his wees, and bethumping 
us with his texts and his homilies. I would worth 
and learned Doctor Roehecliffe had been here, 
his battery ready-mourted from the Vuigate, and 
the Septuagint, and what net-—ke would have bat- 
tered the presbyterian spirit out of him with a 
wanion. However, I am glad the young man % no 
sneaker; for, were a man of the devil’s opinéon m 
religion, and of Old Noll’s in politics, he were bet- 
ter open on it full ery, than deceive you ‘by hunting 
counter, or running a false scent. CGome—wi 
thine eyes—the fray is over, and not like to be 
stirred again soon, I trust,” 

Encouraged by these words, Alice rose, and, be- 
wildered as she was, endeavoured to vil leobaaes 
the arrangements for their meal and their repose 
in their new habitation. But her tears fell so fast, 
they marred her counterfetted diligence; and it 
was well for her that Phosbe, though too ignorant 
and too simple to comprehend the extent of her 
distress, could afford her material assistanee, in 
lack of mere sympathy. 

With great readiness and address, the damse) 
set abont every thing that was requisite for pre- 
paring the supper and the beds; now sereaming 
into Dame Jellycot’s ear, now whispering inte her 
mistress’s, and artfully managing, as if she was 
merely the agent, under Alice’s orders. When-the 
cold viands were set forth, Sir Henry Lee kindly 
pressed his daughter to take refreshment, as if to 
make ap, indirectly, for his previous harshness to- 
wards her; while he himself, like an experiensed 
campaigner, showed, that neither the m xtifica- 
tions nor brawls of the day, wer the tho ghts of 
what was to come to-morrow, oowld dirmi his 
ace for supper, which was his favourite meal. 

e ate up two-thirds of the capon, and, cveting 
the first bumper to the happy restoration of 
second of the name, he ataived « qruart of wine; 
for he belonged to a school accustomed to feed the 
flame of their loyalty with ave brimmers. He 
even sang a verse of “The King shall enjoy his 
Dame Tellveot,screming sgattat time an tana, 

eHycot, od and tune, 
were contented to lend their aid, te cover Mistuess 
OAL lees jovial Imight betook himself to 

At 

his rest on the keepers sttuw pallet, in a recess 


adjoisiag to the kitchen, by his 
ct of azul lise had 
epee Lote Sores 


in the inmar apartment; while the dame and Phabe 
slept on & munttrand, stuffed with dry leaves, in the 
same chamber, soundly as those whose daily toil 
gains their daily and whom morning calls 
up only to nenew the toils of yesterday. 


ERE 


CHAPTER V. 


My tongue pads slowly under this new language, 

And starts and stumbles at these uncouth O areeee: 
may be great in worth and weight, but hang 

Upon the native glibness of my language 

Like Saul's plate-armour on the shepherd boy, 

Encumbering and net arming him. a5 


As Markham Everard porsued his way towards 
the Lodge, through one of the long sweeping glades 
which traversed the forest, varying in breadth, till 
the trees were new so olose that the made 
darkness over his head, then receding farther to 
let in glimpees of the moon, and anon opening yet 
wider into little meadows, or savannahs,:on which 
the moonbeamg jay in silvery silence ; as he thus 
preceeded on his lonely course, the various effects 
produoeed by that delicious light on the oaks, whose 
dark leaves, gnarled branches, and massive trunks 
it gilded, more or less partially, might have drawn 
the attention of a poet or a painter. 

But if Everard thought of anything saving the 
painful scene in which he had just played his part, 
and of which the result seemed the destruction of 
all his hopes, it was of the necessary guard to be 
observed in his night-walk. The times were dan- 
gerous and unsettled ; the roads full of disbanded 
soldiers, and especially of royalists, who made their 
political opinions a pretext for disturbing the coun- 
try with marauding parties and robberies. Deer- 
stealers aleo, who are ever a desperate banditti, 
had of late infested Woodstock Chase. In short, 
the dangers of the place and period were such, that 
Markham Everard wore his loaded pistels at his 
belt, and carried his drawn sword under his arm, 
that he might be prepared for whatever peril should 
cross his path. 

He heard the bells of Woodstock Chureh ring 
curfew, just as he was crossing one of the little 
meadows we have described, and they ceased as he 
entered an overshadowed and twilight part of the 
path beyond? It was there that he heard some 
one whistling ; and, as the sound became clearer, 
it was plain the person was advancing towards 
him. This-could hardly be a friend ; for the party 
te which he belonged rejected, generally speaking, 


all music, unless « If a man is merry, 
let him sing ” was a text which they were 
pleased to interpret as literally and to as little pur- 


pose as they did some others ; yet it was too eon- 
tinued a seund to be a signal amonget night-waikers, 
and too and cheerful to argue any purpose 
er the part of the traveller, who 
exchanged his whistling for singing, and 


twelled forth the following stanza~to a jolly tune, 


with whieh the old cavaliers were wont to wake the 
night owl; 


Hey for cava) 
Pray for iy Ho for cavaliers! 


Rub a dub—rub a dub! 
ic Have at 
Ohrer coor Beelesbab— 


for fear. 
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“ I should knew that voice,” said Everard, us- 
cocking the pistol which he had drawn from his 
belt, but ing to hold it in hie‘hand. Then 
came anvther fragment: 


Hash them—slash them— 
4\i to pieces dash them. 


*“ 50 ho!” cried Markham. “ who goes there, and 
for whom %” 

‘ For Church and King,” answered a voice, 
which preseatly added, “ No, d—a me—I mean 
against Church and King, und for the people that 
are appermost—I ferget which they are.” 

“ Roger Wildrake, as I guess?” said Everard. 

“The same—Gentleman ; of Squattlesea-mere, 
in the moist county of Lincoln.” 

“ Wildrake!” said Markham—“ Wildgoose you 
should be ealled. You have been moistening your 
own throat to some purpose, and using it to gabble 
tunes very suitable to the times, to be sure)” 

“« Faith, the tune’s a pretéy tune ee Mark, 
only out of fashion a little—the more’s the pity.” 

“ What could I expect,” said Everard, “ but to 
meet some ranting, drunken cavalier, as desperate 
and dangerous as night and sack usually make 
them? Whatif I-had rewarded your melody by 
a ball in the gullet ¢” 

“ Why, there would have been a piper paid— 
that’s ali,” said Wildrake. “ But wherefore come 
you this way now? I was about to seek you at the 

ut.” 


h 
s T have been obliged to leave it~ I will tell 
you the cause hereafter,” replied Markham. 

“ What ! the old play-hunting cavalier was cross, 
or Chloe was unkind ?” 

“ Jest not, Wildrake—it is all over with me,” 
said Everard. 

“The devil it is,” exclaimed Wildvake, “ and 
you take it thus quietly !—Zounds ! let us back to- 
gether—I’ll plead your cause for you——I know how 
to tickle up an old knight and a pretty maiden— 
Let me alone for putting you rectus im curia, you 
canting rogue.—D—n me, Sir Henry J ee, says I, 
your nephew is a piece of a Puritan—it won't deny 
—but 1’ll uphold him a gentleman and a pretty 
fellow, for all that.-Madam, says I,you may think 
your cousin looks like a psalm-singing weaver, in 
that bare felt, and with that raseaily br wn choak ; 
that band, which looks like a baby’s clout, and those 
loose boots, which have a whole calf-skin in each 
of them,—but let him wear on the one side of his 
head a castor, with a plume befitting his quality , 
give him a good Toledo hy his side, with a broidered 


belt and an indaid hilt, instead of the ton of iron | 


contained in that basket-hilted black Andrew Fer- 
rara; puta few smart words in his mouth—and, 
blood and wounds | madam, says [’’-—~-— 

“ Prithee, trues with this nonsense, Wildrake,” 
said “and tell me if you are a ber enough 
to hear a few words of sober reason 7” 

« Pshaw ! man, I did but crack a brace of quarta 
with yonder puritanic, roundheaded soldiers, up 
yonder at the town ; and rat me but I passed my-~ 
self for the best man of the party 5 twanged my 
nose, and turned up my eyes, as I took my can— 


4 
? 


Pah! the very wine tasted of hypocrisy. I thimk | 


the rogue corporal smoked something at last—aes 


for the common fellows, never stir, but they asked | 


me to grnce over another quart !” 
sad This is just what I wished to speak with you 
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{ am sure, for your friend ?” 

“True as steel.—Chums at College and at Lin- 
coln’s Inn—we have been Nisus and us, 
Theseus and Pirithous, Orestes and Pylades; and, 
+o attm up the whole with a puritanic touch, David 
and Jonathan, all in one breath. Not even politics, 
the wedge that rends families and friendships 
asunder, as iron rives oak, have been able to split 
us.”” 

“ True,” answered Markham: “ and when you 
followed the King to Nottingham, and I enrolled 
under Essex, we swore, at our parting, that which 
ever side was victorious, he of us who adhered to 
it, should protect his less fortunate comrade.” 

“ Surely, man, surely; and have you not pro- 
tected me accordingly! Did you not save me from 
raeesry 2 and a not indebted to you for the 
bread 1 eat 1” 


“ T have but done that which, had the times been 
otherwise, you, my dear Wildrake, would, J am 
sure, have done for me. But, as I said, that is 
just what I wished to speak to you about. Why 
render the task of protecting you more difficult 
than it must necessarily be at any rate? Why 
thruet thyself into the company of soldiers, or such 
fike, where thou art sure to be warmed into betray- 
ing thyself Why come hollowing and whooping 
out cavalier ditties, like a dvanken trooper of 
Prince Rupert, or one of Wilmot’s swaggering 
body-guards {” 

* Because I may have been both one and t’other 
in my day, for aught that you know,” replied Wild- 
rake. ‘ But, oddsfish! is it necessary I should 
always be reminding you, that our obligation of 
mutual protection, our league of offensive and de- 
fensive, as 1 may call it, was to be carried into 
effect without reference to the politics or religion 
of the party protected, or the least obligation on 
liim to conform to those of his friend ?” 

“ True,” said Everard; “ but with this most 
necessary qualification, that the party should submit 
to such outward conformity to the times as should 
make it more easy and safe for his friend to be of 
service tohim. Now, you are perpetually breaking 
forth, to the hazard of your own safety and my 
credit.” 

* 1 tell you, Mark, and 1 would tell your name- 
sake the apostle, that you are hard on me. You 
have practised sobriety and hypocrisy from your 
hanging sleeves till your Geneva cassock—from 
the oradle to this day,—and it is a thing of nature 
to you; and you are surprised that a rough, rat- 
tling, honest fellow, accustomed to speak truth all 
his life, and especially when he found it at the bot- 
tom of a flask, cannot be so perfect a prig as thy- 
self—-Zooks ! there is no equality betwixt us—A 
trained diver might as well, because he can retain 
his breath for ten minutes without inconvenience, 
upbraid a poor devil for being like to burst in 
twenty seconds, at the bottom of ten fathoms water 
—And, after all, considering the guise is so new 
to me, I think 1 bear m ‘indifferently well— 
tty me !” 

“ Are there any more news from Worcester 
fight?” asked Everard, in a to e so serious that it 
imposed on his companion, who replied in his ge- 
Buine character— —~ ; 

“ Worse !—d—n me, worse an hundred times 
than reported—totally broken. Noll hath certainly 
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about, Wildeake,” said Markham—* You hold me, | sold himself to the devil, and his lease will have.az 


end one day—that is all our present comfort.” 

«What ! and would this be your answer to the 
firat red-coat who asked the question!” said Eve- 
rard. “ Methinks you woul Enda speedy passport 
to the next corps de garde.” 

«“ Nay, nay,’ answered Wildrake, “I thought 
you asked me in your own person.—Lack-a-day ! 
a great mercy—a glorifying mercy—a crowning 
mercy—a vouchsafing—an uplifting—I profess the 
malignants are scattered from Dan to Beersheba— 
smitten, hip and thigh, even until the going dcwn 
of the sun!” 

“ Hear you aught of Colonel Thornhaugh’s 
wounds ?” 

“ He is dead,” answered Wildrake, “ that ’s one 
comfort—the roundheaded rascal !—Nay, hold ! it 
was but a trip of the tongue—I meant, the sweet 
godly youth.” 

«“ And hear you ought of the young man, King 
of Scotland, as they call him?” said Everard. 

“ Nothing, but that he is hunted like a partridge 
on the mountains. May God deliver him, and con- 
found his enemies !—Zoons, Mark Everard, I can 
fool it no longer. Do you not remember, that at 
the Lincoln’s-Inn gambols—though you did not 
mingle much in them, I think—I used always to 
play as well as any of them when it came to the 
action, but they could never get me to rehearse 
conformably. It’s the same at this day. I hear 
your voice, and I answer to it in the true tone of 
my heart ; but when I am in the company of your 
snuffling friends, you have seen me act my part in- 
different well.” 

“ But indifforent, indeed,” replied Everard ; 
“ however, there is little call on you to do aught, 
save to be modcst and silent. Speak little, and lay 
aside, if you can, your big oaths and swaggering 
looks—set your hat even on your brows.” 

“ Ay, that is the curse ! I have been always noted 
for the jaunty manner in which I wear my castor— 
Hard when a man’s merits become his enemies |” 

“ You must remember you are my clerk.” 

“ Secretary,” answered Wildrake ; “ let it be 
secretary, if you love me.” 

“Tt must be clerk, and nothing else—plain clerk 
—and remember to be civil and obedient,” replied 
Everard. 

“« But you should not lay on your commands with 
so much ostentatious superiority, Master Markham 
Everard, Remember 1 am your semior of three 
year’s standing. Confound me, if 1 know how to 
take it!” 

“ Was ever such a fantastic wronghead |—For 
my sahe, if not for thine own, bend thy freakish 
folly to listen to reason. Think that I have incur- 
red both risk and shame on thy account.” . 

“ Nay, thou art a right good fellow, Mark,” re- 
plied the cavalier; “and for thy sake 1 will do 
much—but remember to cough, and cry hem ! when 
thou seest me lie to break bounds. And now, tell 
me whither we are bound for the night.” 

“ To Woodstock Lodge, to look after my ungle’s 
property,” answered Markham Everard: “J'amn 
informed that soldiers have taken possessiggh- Yet 
how could that be, if thou foundest the panty drink- 
ing in Woodstock !” ane 4 

“ There was a kind of commissary or ste 
or some such rogue, had gone down to'the 
replied, Wildrake ; “I had a peep at him ” 
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WOODSTOCK. 


" @ Indeed 1” replied Everard. 
* Ay, verily,” said Wildrake, “ to your 
own langdage. Why, as I through the park 


in quest of you, scarce an hour since, I saw a 
light in the Lodge—Step this way, you will see it 


We In the north-west angle?” returned Everard. 
Jt is from a window in what they call Victor Lec’s 
a ent.” 

“ Weil,” resumed Wildrake, “I had been long 
one of Lundsford’s lads, and well used to patrol- 
ling duty—So, rat me, says I, if I leave a light in 
my rear, without knowing what it means, Besides, 

kk, thou hadst said so much to me of thy pretty 
movin thought I might as well have a peep, if I 


“ Thoughtless, incorrigible man ! to what dangers 
do you expose Pala and your friends, in mere 
wantonness !—But go on.” 

* By this fair moonshine, I believe thou art jea- 
lous, Mark Everard !” replied his gay companion ; 
* there is no occasion; for, in any case, I, who was 
to see the lady, was steeled by honour against the 
charms of my friend’s Chloe—Then the lady was 
not to see me, so could make no comparisons to 
thy disadvantage, thou knowest—Lastly, as it fell 
out, neither of us saw the other at all.” 

“ Of that Iam well aware. Mrs. Alice left the 
lodge long before sunset, and never returned. 
What didst thon see to introduce with such pre- 
face t” 

«“ Nay, no great matter,” replied Wildrake; 
“ only getting upon a sort of buttress, (for I can 
climb like any gat that ever mewed in any gutter,) 
and holding on by the vines and creepers which 
grew around, I obtained a station where I could 
see into the inside of that same parlour thou spokest 
of just now.” 

“ And what saw’st thou there ?”’ once more de- 
manded Everard. 

“’ Nay, no great matter, as I said before,” replied 
the cavalier ; “ for in these times it is no new thing 
to see churls carousing in royal or noble chambers. 
I saw two rascallions engaged in emptying a 
solemn stoup of strong waters, and dispatching a 
huge venison pasty, which greasy mess, for their 
eonvenience, they had placed on a lady's work-table 
—Jne of them was trying an air on a lute.” 

“ The profane villains !” exclaimed Everard, “ it 
was Atice’s.” 

“ Well said, comrade—I am glad your phlegm 
can be moved. I did but throw in these incidents 
of the lute and the table, to try if it was possible 
to get a spark of human spirit out of you, be- 
| sanctified as you are.” 

“ What like were the men?” said young Everard. 

‘eThe one a slouch-hatted, long-cloaked, sour- 
faced fanatic, like the rest of you, whom [ took to 
be the steward or commissary I heard spoken of 
in the town ; the other was a short sturdy fellow, 
with a wood-knife at his girdle, and a long quar- 
terstaff lying beside him—a black-haired knave, 
with white teeth and a merry countenance—one of 
the under-rangers or bow-hearers of these walks, I 

° 


- 7" must have been Desborough’s favourite, 
trusty fomkins,” said Everard, “ and Joceline Jo- 
liffe, the keeper. Tomkins is Desborough’s right 
hand-—an In t, and hath pourings forth, as 
he calle them. Some 


think that his gifts have the 


1. 


better of his grace: I have heard of his abusing | 
opportunities. 4 

«“ They were improving them when I saw them,” 
replied Wildrake, “ and made the bottle smoke for 
it—when, as the devil would have it, a stone, which 
had been dislodged from the crumbling buttress, 
gave way under my weight. A clumsy fellow like 
thee would have been so long thinking what was 
to be done, that he must needs have fotlowed it 
before he could make up his mind; but I, Mark, 
I hopped like a squirrel to an ivy twig,-and stood 
fast — was bern shot, though, for the noise 
alarmed them both. They looked to the oriel, and 
saw me on the outside; the fanatic fellow took out 
a pistol—as they have always such texts in readi- 
ness hanging beside the little clasped Bible, thou 
know’st—the keeper seized his hunting-pole—I 
treated them both to a roar and a grin—thou must 
know I can grimace like a baboon—I learned the 
trick from a French player, who could twist his 
jaws into a pair of nut-crackers—and therewithal 
I dropped myself sweetly on the » and ran off 
so trippingly, keeping the dark side of the wall‘as 
long as I could, that I am wellnigh persuaded they 
thought I was their kinsman, the devil, come amon 
them uncalled. They were abominably startled,’ 

“ Thou art most fearfully rash, Wildrake,” said 
his companion ; “ we are now bound for the house 
—what if they should remember thee 1” 

“Why, it is no treason, is it? No one has paid 
for peeping since Tom of Coventry’s days; and if 
he came in for a reckoning, belike it was for a 
better treat than mine. But trust me, they will 
no more know me, than a man who had only seen 
your friend Noll at a conventicle of saints, woulda 
know the same Oliver on horseback, and charging 
with his lobster-tailed squadron ; or the same No}] 
cracking a jest and a bottle with wicked Waller 
the poet.” 

“ Hush ! nota word of Oliver, as thou dost value 
thyself and me. It is ill jesting with the rock you 
may split on.—But here is the gate—we will disturb 
these honest gentlemen’s recreations.” 

As he spoke, he applied the large and ponderous 
knocker to the hail-door. 

“ Rat-tat-tat-too!” said Wildrake; “there is 
a fine alarm to you cuckolds and roundheads,” 
He then half-mimicked, half-sung the march so 
called :-— 

** Cuckolds, come dig, cuckolds, come dig ; 
Round about cuckolds, come dance to my jig'” 

“ By Heaven! this passes Midsummer frenzy,’ 
said Everard, turning angrily to him. 

“ Not a bit, not a bit,” replied Wildrake ; “ it is 
but a slight expectoration, just like what one makes 
before begicning a long speech. I will be grave for 
an hour together, now I have got that point of war 
out of my head.” 

As he spoke, steps were heard in the hall, and 
the wicket of the t door was partly opened, 
but secured with a dhiaia in case of accidents. The 
visage of Tomkins, and that of Joceline beneath it, 

| appeared at the chink, illuminated by the lamp 
which the latter held in his hand, and Tomkins de- 
{ manded the meaning of this alarm. 

“ T demand instant admittance !”’ said Everard. 
“ Joliffe, you know me well?” 

“ I do, sir,” replied Joceline, * and could admit 
you with all my heart; but, alas! sir, you see I am 
not key-keeper—Here is the gentleman whose was- 
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rant'Y’ srust walk by—The Lord help me, seding 
times ate such as they be !” . 

“ And wher that gentleman, who I thmk may be 
Master Desborough’s valet” —_— 
| & His honour’s unworthy , an it please 

you,” interposed Tomkins; while Wildrake whis- 
1 pered in Everard’s ear, “ I will be no longer secre- 
I tary. Mark, thou wart quite right—the clerk must 
| be the more gentlemanly calling.” 
“ And if you are Master Desborough’s secretary, 
| I presume you know me and my condition well 
enough,” said Everard, addressing the Independent, 
* not to hesitate to admit me and my attendant to 
a night’s quarters in the Ledge ?” 

* Surely not, surely not,” said the Independent 
—* that 1s, if your worship thinks you would be 
| better secommodated here than up at the house of 
entertainment in the town, which men unprofitably 
call Saint George's Inn. There is but confined ac- 
1 commodatton here, your honour—and we have been 
frayed out of our lives already by the visitation of 
Batan—albeit his flery dart is now quenched.” 

«“ This may be all well in its place, Sir Secre- 
tary,” said Everard; “ and you may find a corner 
for it when you are next tempted to play the 

cher. But I will take it for no apology for 
eeping me here in the cold harvest wind; and if 
not presently received, and suitably too, I will re- 
port you te your master for insolence in your 
office.” 

The secretary of Desborough did not dare offer 
farther opposition ; for it is well known that Des- 
borough himself only held his consequence as a 
kinsman of Cromwell; and the Lord-General, who 
was wellnigh paramount already, was known to be 
strongly favourable both to the elder and younger 
Everard. It is true, they were Presbyterians and 
he an Independent ; and that though sharing those 
feelings of correct morality and more devoted reli- 

ious feeling, by which, with few exceptions, the 
arliamentarian party were distinguished, the Eve- 
rards were not disposed to carry these attributes to 
the extreme of enthusiasm, practised by so many 
others at the time. Yet it was well known that 
whatever might be Cromwell’s own religious creed, 
| he was not uniformly bounded by it in the choice 
of his favourites, but extended his countenance to 
those who could serve him, even, although, accord- 
ing to the phrase of the time, they came out of the 
darkness of Egypt. The character of the elder Eve- 
rard stood very high for wisdom and sagacity ; be- 
sides, oe a good family and competent for- 
tune, his rence would lend a dignity to any side 
he might espouse. Then his son been a dis- 
ingi and suceessful soldier, remarkable for 
the discipline he maintained among his men, the 
bravery which he showed in the time of action, and 
the humanity with which he was always ready to 
the consequences of victory. Such men 

were not to be neglected, when many signs com- 
bined to show that the parties in the state, who had 
y accomplished the deposition and death 

of the King, were speedily to quarrel among them- 
elves about the division of the spoi he two 
Everards were therefore muck courted by Crom- 
Toe See ee ed to 
So great, that Master Secretary Tomkins 
cared not to erpces Blaise to risk, by contending 
| with Colonel Everard for such a triffe as a night’s 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Joceline was 2civ¢ em hissifle-—more lights were 
obtained—-more wood therown on the fire—aud the 
two newly-arrived strangers werd introdneed intc 
Victor Lee’s parlour, as it was called, from the 
picture over the eclhimney-pioce, whiclr we have 
already described. It was several minutes ere 
Sree Everard could reeever his Lereoine stoicism 
of deportment, so strengly was impressed. 
finding himself in the apartment, nnder whose roof 
he had passed so many of the happiest hours of his 
life. There was the eabinet, w he had sean 
opened with such feelings of delight when Sir Henry 
Lee deigned to give him instructions in fishing, and 
to exhibit hooks and lines, together with the 
materials for making the artificial fly, then little 
known. There hung the ancient family pipture, 
which, from some odd mysterious expressions of his 
uncle relating to it, had become to his boyhood, nay, 
his early youth, a subject of curiosity and of fear. 
He remembered how, when left alone in the apart- 
ment, the searching eye of the old warricr seemed 
always bent upon his, in whatever part of the room 
he placed himself, und how his childish imagination 
was perturbed at a phenomenon, for which he could 
not aecount. 

With these came a thousand dearer and warmer 
recollections of his early attachment to his pretty 
cousin Alice, when he assisted her at her lessons, 
brought water for her flowers, or accompanied her 
while she sung ; and he remembered that while her 
father looked at them with a good-humoured and 
careless smile, he had once heard him mutter, 
“ And if it should turn out so—why, it might be 
best for both,” and the theories,of happiness he 
had reared on these words. All these visions had 
been dispelled by the trumpet of war, which called 
Sir Henry Lee and himself to opposite sides; and 
the transactions of this very day had shown, that 
even Everard’s success as a soldier and a states- 
man seemed absolutely to prohibit the chance of 
their being revived. 

He was waked out of this unpleasing reverie by 
the approach of Joceline, who, being possibly a 
seasoued toper, had made the additional arrange- 
ments with more expedition and accuracy, than 
could have been expected from a person engaged 
as he had been since night-fall. 

He now wished to know the Colonel’s directions 
for the night, 

“ Would he eat anything ?”” 

“No.” 

“Did his honour choose to accept Sir Henry 
Lee’s bed, which was ready prepared 1” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That of Mistress Alice Lee should be 
for the Secretary.” i 

: tl aa he thine oo, replied Everkrd. 

ere then was worthy seeretary 
quartered ?” : a 

“ In the dog-kennel, if you list,” replied Colonel 
Everard ; “ but,” added he, stepping ot the . 
ing apartment of Alice, whieh opened from 
parlour, locking it, and taking out the key, * nc 


one shall pone this chamber. 
6“ is honour any other commands for tlic 
night ?? . 


“ None, save to clear the apartment of yonder 
TAR. My clerk will remain with me—I save or- 
ders w must be written out— Yet stay-—Thon 
gavest my letter this morning to Mistress Alies 
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“ She seemed much coucerned, sir; weet Indeed I 

think: that the wept a littio—but ale seemed 
Wnueh distressed.” 


+ Mand what meamge did she send to me!” 

@ None, may it please hononr—She beyan 
té suey, “Pell my cousin Everard that I will com- 
vauntewte my unele’s kind purpose to my father, if 
ft oem got Sitting o ty—bet that I greatly 
fear end there ked herself, xs it were, and 
said, *I will write do my cousin ; and as it may be 
late ero I have.an oppertunity of speaking with my 
rr) thou come for my answer after service.’ 
~-o £ wont to church myself, to while aie! the 
time; bet when I returned to the Chase, I found 
this mie had ane my saoagtoie to surrender, 
end, right or wrong, I must put him in possession 
ofthe Lodge. fF weld fain have given your honour 
# hint that the old knight and my young mistress 
wens like to take you on the form, ut I could not 
mend the matter.’ 

* Thou hast done well, good fellow, and I will re- 
meatber thee.—And now, my masters,” he said, 
advancing to the brace of clerks or secretaries, who 
had in the meanwhile sate quietly down beside the 
stone bottle, and made up acquaintance over a glass 
of its contents—* Let me remind you, that the night 
wears late.” 

“There is something cries tinkle, tinkle, in the 
bottle yet,” said Wildrake, in reply. 

* Hem! hem! hem!” coughed: the Colonel of 
the Parliament service ; and if his lips did not curse 
his sompanion’s imprudence, I will not answer for 
what arose in his heart,—‘‘ Well!” he said, obser- 
ving that Wildrake had filled his own glass and 
Tomkine’s, * take that parting glass and begone.”’ 

* Would you not be pleased to hear first,” said 
Wildrake,“ how this bonest gentleman saw the 
devil t look through a pane of yonder win- 
dew, and how he thinks he had a mighty stron 
resemblance to your wership’s humble slave an 
variet scribbler a Would you but hear thus, sir, 
and just sip a pias of this very recommendable 
strong waters 1’ 

“ I will drink none, sir,” said Colonel Everard 
sternly ; “and I have to tell you, that you have 
drunken a glass too much already.—Mr. Tomkins, 


sir, I wish ood night.” 

“A wong in aia SS tie said Tomkins, 
standing up behind the long leathern back of a 
chair, heomming and suuffling as if preparing for 
an exhortation. 

* Excise me, sir’’ replied Markham Everard 
sternly; “you are not now sufficiently yourself to 


guide the devotten of othors.” 

** Woe be to them that reject !”” naid the Secre- 
tary'of the Commissioners, s out of the room 
the vest was lost in shutting the door, or sup- 
pressed for fear of offence, 


; * “ag Peal ier beheictayr’ pay thy bed— 

yonder it Hes, ing to the 's apartment. 

- What, thon hast secured the isay’s for thyself 
ww Shee put the Rey in thy t 

| ET not—indwed I could not sleep in that 


are | thee to séor, Mark-—thow 
, and the abr of & milksop, and kneow'st 
good fellow cast do it the way of crush- 
oe ie oe 

“4 The whole of lls faction are in firis poor 
fellow individually,” esi the Coloerel to 


eyein ax the other retreated 
tn the tedconsit wtih bo tery atom 


— i 
is reckless, intem 7 I oaxinot 


, dissolute ; 
him safety shipped tor France, he will certain- 


y be both his own ruin and mine.— Yet, withal, he 
is kind, brave, patel acai and would have kept 
the faith with me which he now expects from me 
and in what consists the merit of our truth, if we 
observe not our plighted word when we have pro- 
mited, to our hurt{ I will take the Hberty, how- 
ever, to secure myself against farther interruption 
on his part.”* 

So saying, he locked the door of commrunieation 
betwixt the sleeping-room, to which the cavalier 
had retreated, and the parlour ;—and then, after 
pacing the floor thoughtfully, returned to his seat, 
trimmed the lamp, and drew out a number of let- 
ters.—‘ I will read these over once more,” he said, 
“ that, if possible, the thought of public affairs may 
expel this keen sense of —— sorrow. Gracious 
Providence, where is this to end! We have sacri- 
ficed the peace of our families, the warmest wishes 
of our young hearts, to right the country in which 
we were born, and to free her from ion ; 
yet it appears, that every step we have made to- 
wards liberty, has but brought us in view of new 
and arb terrific po as he who ight 2 a 
mountainous region, is, by every step ele- 
vates him higher, placed in a situation of more 
imminent e 

He read long and attentively, various tedious and 
embarrassed letters, in which the writers, pla 
before him the ony of God, and the freedom an 
liberties of Bagtn , as their supreme ends, could 
not, by all the ectopic) expressions they made 
use of, prevent the shrewd eye of Markham Eve- 
rard from seeing, that self-interest and views of 
ambition were the principal moving springs at the 
bottom of their plots. 


we 
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CHAPTER VL 


Sleep steals on us even like his brother Death— 

We w rot when it comes—we know it must come— 

We may aftect to scorn and te contemn it, 

For ’tis the highest pride of human misery 

To say 1t knows not of an opiate: 

Yet the reft parent, the despairing lover, 

Even the poor wretoh who wei execution, 

Feels thu oblivion, nest whioh ae thou ” 

woes had arm“d his senses, steal upon him, 
ras spree me rbd citadel-—ths 7. 
se that t nun 

oe eee HERBERT. 


Coronu, EvERaRD ex ced the truth cen- 
tained in the verses of the quaint old bard whom 
we have quoted above. Amrid private grief, and 
anxiety for a country long a prey to civil war, and 
not hkely to fall soon under any fixed or well 
established form of government, Everard azpd his. 
father had, like many others, turned! thelr ayeir to 


Led 


General Cromwell, as the person whose -valowr' had 
made him the’ darling of the » Wines 
Sagacity had hitherto predominated over the high 





whe was alone inthe situation to settle the nation, 
as the then went ; or, in other words, to dig- 
tate the mode of government. The father and son 
“were both to stand high in the General's 
favour. But kham Everard was conscious of 
“some particulars, which induced him to doubt whe- 
ther Cromwell actually, and at heart, bore either 
to his father or to himself that good-will which was 
generally believed. He knew him for a profound 
politician, who could veil for any length of time his 
real sentiments of men and things, until they could 
be displayed without prejudice to his interest. And 
he moreover knew that the General was not likely 
to forget the opposition which the Presbyterian 
d offered to what Oliver called the Great 
atter—the trial, namely, and execution of the 

i In this opposition, his father and he had 
anxiously concurred, nor had the arguments, nor 
even the half-expressed threats of Cromwell, in- 
duced them to flinch from that course, far less 
to permit their names to be introduced into the 
commission nominated to sit in judgment on that 
memorable occasion. 

This hesitation had occasioned some temporary 
coldness between the General and the Everards, 
father and son. But as the latter remained in the 
army, and bore arms under Cromwell both in Scot- 
land, and finally at Worcester, his services very fre- 

uently called forth the approbation of his comman- 

er. After the fight of Worcester, in particular, he 
was among the number of those officers on whom 
Oliver, rather considering the actual and practical 
extent of his own power, than the name under which 
he exercised it, was with difficulty withheld from 
imposing the dignity of Knights-Bannerets at his 
own will and pleasure. It therefore seemed, that 
all recollection of former disagreement was oblite- 
rated, and that the Everards had regained their 
former stronghold in the General’s affections. There 
were, indeed, several who doubted this, and who en- 
deavoured to bring over this distinguished young 
officer to some other of the parties which divided 
the infant Commonwealth. But to these proposals 
he turned a deaf ear. Enough of blood, he said, 
had been spilled—it was time that the nation should 
have repose under a firmly-established government, 
of strength sufficient to protect property, and of leni- 
ty enough to encourage the return of tranquillity. 
This, he thought, could only be accomplished by 
means of Cromwell, and the eee part of England 
was of the same opinion. It is true, that, in thus 
submitting to the domination of a successful sol- 
dier, those who did so, forgot the principles upon 
which they had drawn the sword against the late 
King. But in revolutions, stern and high princi- 
ples are often obliged to give way to the current 
of existing circumstances ; and in many a case, 
where wars have been waged for points of metaphy- 
sical right, they have been at last gladly terminat- 
ed, upon the mere hope of obtaining general tran- 
illi ison is 
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uillity, as, after many a long siege, a 
stan giad to submit on mere security or life and 
imb. 


Colonel Everard, therefure, felt that the support 
which he afforded Cromwell, was only under the 
iden, that, amid a choice of evils, the least was likely 
fo ensue from a man of the General’s wisdom and 
velour being placed at the head of the state ; and 


limited scale. » 

In the meanwhile, however, cironmstandes oceh- 
pelled him to make trial of the General's 
ship. The sequestration of W 
warrant to the commissioners to dispose 
national property, had been lon 
interest of the elder Everard fer weeks and 
months nega th a The hour was now 
approaching when the blow could aphigineg. 2 
ed, especially as Sir Hensy Lee, on his hail 
sisted every proposal of submitting himself to 
existing government, and was therefore, now that 
his hour of grace was passed, enrolled in the het of 
stubborn and irreclaimable mali with whom 
the Council of State was determined no | 
keep terms. The only mode of protecting the ald 
knight and his daughter, was to interest, if posaible, 
the General himself in the matter ; and revolving 
all the circumstances connected with their inter- 
course, Colonel Everard felt that a request, which 
would so immediately interfere with the interests 
of Desborough, the brother-in-law of Cromwell, and 
one of the present Commissioners, was putting to a 
very severe trial the friendship of the latter, Yet 
no alternative remained. 

With this view, and agreeably to a request frona 
Cromwell, who at parting had been very t to 
have his written opinion upon public affairs, Colo- 
nel Everard passed the earlier part of the night in 
arranging his ideas upon the state of the Common- 
wealth, in a plan which he thought likely to be 
acceptable to Cromwell, as it exhorted him, under 
the aid of Providence, to become the saviour of the 
state, by convoking a free Parliament, and by their 
aid placing himself at the head of some form of li- 
beral and established government, which might 
supersede the state of anarchy, in which the nation 
was otherwise likely to be merged. Taking a ge- 
neral view of the totally broken conditien of the 
Royalists, and of the various factions which now 
convulsed the state, he showed how this might be 
done without bloodshed or violence. From this 
topic he descended to the propriety of keeping up 
the becoming state of the Executive Government, 
in whose hands soever it should be lodged, and thus 
showed Cromwell, as the future Stadtholder, or 
Consul, or Lieutenant-General of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a prospect of demesne and resjdences be- 
coming his dignity. Then he naturally passed to 
the disparking and destroying of the royal resi- 
dences of England, made a woful picture of the 
demolition which impended over Woodstock, and 
interceded for the preservation of that beautiful 
seat, as a matter of personal favour, in which he 
found himself deeply interested, ae 

Colonel Everard, when he had finished his let- 
ter, did not find himself greatly risen in his own 
opinion. In the course of b is political conduct, he 
had till this hour avoided mixing up personal mo- 
tives with his public grounds of action, and yet he | 
now felt himself making such a composition. Bué § 
he comforted himself, or at least silenced this nn- 
pleasing recollection, with the consideration, that } 
the weal of Britain, studied under the aspect of the 
times, absolutely required that Cromwel! should be } 
at the head of the government ; and that the inte- | 
rest of Sir Henry Lee, or rather his safety and hig | 
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(Nisa so beah thece end or shat hie ratvate intorees, 
EAC ene or i interest, 
wd that of the country, should happen to mix in 

the same letter! He hardened himself, therefore, 
to the act, made up and addressed his packet to 
the [Lord-General, and then sealed it with. his seal 
This done, he lay back in his chair; and, 
in spite of his expectations to the contrary, fell 
sleep in the course of his reflections, anxious and 
ing as they were,and did not awaken until 


the cold grey light of dawn was peeping through 
eastern oriel. 


He started at first, rousing himself with the sen- 
sation of one who awakes in a place own to 
bim ; but the localities instantly forced themselves 
on his recollection. The lamp burning dimly in 
the socket, the wood fire almost extinguished in its 
owa white embers, the gloomy picture over the 
ehimney-piece, the sealed packet on the table—all 
reminded him of the events of yesterday, and his 
deliberations of the succeeding night. 

“ There® is no help for it,” he said; “ it must be 
Cromwell or anarchy. And probably the sense that 
his title, as head of the Executive Government, is 
derived merely from popular consent, may check 
the too natural proneness of power to render itself 
arbitrary. If he govern by Parliaments, and with 
regard to the privileges of the subject, wherefore 
not Oliver as well as Charles? But I must take 
measures for having this conveyed safely to the 
hands of this future sovereign prince. It will be 
well to take tie first word of influence with him, 
since there must be many who will not hesitate to 
recommend counsels more violent and precipitate.” 

He determined to intrust the important packet 
to the charge of Wildrake, whose rashness was 
never so distinguished, as when by any chance he 
was left idle and unemployed ; besides, even if his 
faith had not been otherwise unimpeachable, the 
obligations which he owed to his friend Everard 
must have rendered it such. 

These conclusions passed through Colonel Eve- 
rard’s mind, as, collecting the remains of wood in 
the chimmey, he gathered them into a hearty blaze, 
to remove the uncomfortable feeling of chillness 
which pervaded his limbs; and by the time he was 
a little more warm, again sunk into a slumber, 
which was only dispelled by the beams of morning 
peeping inta his apartment. 

e arose, roused himself, walked up and down 
the room, and looked from the large oriel window 
on the nearest objects, which were the untrimmed 
hedges and neglected walks of a certain wilderness, 
as it is called in ancient treatises on gardening, 
which, kept of yore well ordered, and in all the 
prifle of topiary art, presented a succession of 
yew-trees ent into fantastic forms, of close alleys, 
and of open walks, filling about two or three acres 
of ground on that side of the Lodge, and forming a 
boundary between its immediate precincts and die 

, open Park, Its enclosure was now broken down 
in many places, and the hinds with their fawns fed 
jade: unstartled up to the very windows of the 
| This had been a favourite scene of Markham’s 
Sbogh thi Pal na ani eh ae distinguish, 
: wh out of s ev nt hat- 
Wemente of a Gothic castle, all c nto 
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dener’s shears, at which he was accustomed. éo 
shoot his arrows; or, stalking before it like the 
Rohe sta ae he read, was wont to blow 
his and bid defiance to the supposed giant or 
Paynim knight, by whom it was garrisoned. He 
rememberéa bow he used to train his cousin, 
though several years younger than himself, te bear 
a part in those revels of his boyish fancy, and to 
play the characier of an elfin page, or a fairy, or . 
an enchanted princess. He remembered, too, man 

eulars of their later acquaintance, from whi 

e had been almost necessarily led to the conclu- 
sion, that from an early period their parenta had 
entertained some idea, that there might be a well- 
fitted match betwixt his fair cousin and himself. 
A thousand visions, formed in so bright a prospect, 
had vanished along with it, but now returned like 
shadows, to remind him of all he had lost—and for 
what 1—* For the sake of England,” his proud con- 
sciousness replied,—“ Of England, in danger of 
becoming the prey at once of bigotry and tyranny.” 
And he strenthened himself with the recollection, 
“Tf I have sacrificed my private happiness, it is 
that my country may enjoy liberty of conscience, 
and personal freedom ; which, under a weak prince 
and usurping statesman, she was but too likely to 
have lost.” 

But the busy fiend in his breast would not be 
repulsed by the bold answer. “ Has thy resiat- 
ance,” it demanded, “ availed thy country, Mark 
ham Everard? Lies not England, after so mueli 
bloodshed, and so much misery, as low beneath 
the sword of a fortunate soldier, as formerly under 
the sceptre of an encroaching prince? Are Par- 
liament, or what remains of them, fitted to contend 
with a leader, master of his soldiers’ hearts, as bold 
and subtle as he is impenetrable in his designs ! 
This General, who holds the army, and by that the 
fate of the nation in his hand, will he lay down his 
power because philosophy would pronounce it his 
duty to become a subject 1” 

He dared not answer that his knowledge of 
Cromwell authorised him to expect any such act of 
self-denial. Yet still he considered that in times of 
such infinite difficulty, that must be the best go- 
vernment, however little desirable in itself, which 
should most speedily restore peace to the land, and 
stop the wounds which the contending parties were 
daily inflicting on each other. He imagined that 
Cromwell was the only authority under which a 
steady government could be formed, and therefore 
had attached himself to his fortune, though not 
without considerable and recurring doubts, how far 
serving the views of this impenetrable and myste- 
rious General was consistent with the principles 
‘under which he had assumed arms, 

While these things passed in his mind, Everard 
looked upon the packet which lay on the table ad- 
dressed to the Lord-General, and which he had 
made up before sleep. He hesitated several times, 
when he remembered its t, and in what de- 
gree he must stand committed with that 
and bound to support his. plans of aggrandizement, 
when once that communication was in Oliver 
Cromwell’s possession. 

“ Yet it must be so,” he said at last, with 9 deep 
sigh. “ Among the contending partion, he is the 
strongest—the wisest and most mederate—and 
ambitious though he be, perhaps net the sont dan 


created by the gar- | gerous, Some one must be trusted with power to 








soldiery, it must be by actual warfare, and the 
land bas been teo long s in blood. But 
Cromwell may, and I trust will, make a moderate 
sceeramodation with them, on grounds by which 
pease may be ; and it is to this which 
we must look and trust for a settlement of the 
kingdom, alas! and for the chance of protecting 
my obstinate kinsmaz from the consequences of his 
honest theugh absurd pertinacity.” 

Silencing some irmternal feelings of doubt and 
reluctance by such reasoning as this, Markham 
Everard continued in his resolution to unite him- 
salf with Cromwell in the struggle which was evi- 
dently approaching betwixt the civil and military 
authorities ; not as the course which, if at perfect 
liberty, he would have preferred adopting, but as 
the best choice between two dangerous extremities 
to which the times had reduced him. He could not 
help trembling, however, when he recollected that 
his father, tho hitherto the admirer of Crom- 
well, as the implement by whom so many marvels 
had been wrought in England, might not be dis- 
pe to unite with his interest against that of the 

g Parliament, of which he had been, till partly 
sid aside by continued indisposition, an active and 
leading member. This doubt also he was obliged 
to swallow, or strangle, as he might; but consoled 
himself with the ready argument, that it was im- 

ble his father could see matters in another 
ht than that in which they occurred to himself. 


ET 


CHAPTER VII. 


Determine at length to dispatch his packet to 
the General without delay, Colonel Everard ap- 
proached the door of the apartment, in which, as 
was evident fram the heavy breathing within, the 
prisoner Wildrake enjoyed a deep slumber, under 
the influence of Hiquor at once and of fatigue. In 
turning the key, the bolt, which was rather rusty, 
maade a resistance #0 noisy, as partly to attract 
the sleeper's attention, though not to awake him. 
Everard stood by his bedside, as he heard him 
mlutter, “ Is it morning already, jailor !—Why, you 
dog, an you had but a east of humanity in you, you 
would qualify your vile news with a cup of sack; 
hanging is sorry wovk, my masters—and sorrow’s 

3 
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“ Up, Wildrake—xp, thou ill-omened dreamer,” 
said his friend, shaking him by the coliar. 

“* Hands off !” answered 
simb ea oar pero ee then ee 

in opening stared aroun 
hic, aad comiteed & Zomseds | rk, is it only 
thout I thought it was all over with mo—fetters 
were struck from: my legs—rope drawn round my 


gullet—irons knocked off my han cra- 
vat. tucked on-—all iota? 8 


y folly, 


39 be age 


element upon ali : 
drake ; sure the devil 
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of dient, wo winees Mvra-tiewt, I think, wold! tay 


“ For a hogshead of anck,” Wild- 
rahe; “ the bargain wae mede in a in the 


Vintry.” 

“ vu as mad a3 thow art, to trust-any thing 4 
thee,” said Markham; “ I scarce believe thes hast 
thy senses yet.” 

«“ What should ail me{” eid Wiidrake—* I trust 
I have not tasted liquor in my sleep, saving that 
I dreamed of ocagge: “Arar pdr with Old Noli, 
of his own brewing. ¢ donot look se glum, man 
—I am the same Roger Wildrake that 1 ever was ; 
as wild as a mallard, but as true as ® ; 
lam thine own chum, man—bound to by thy 
kind deeds—devinctus benefloto—there is Latin for 
it; and where is the thing thow wilt charge me 
with, that I will not, or dare not execute, were it 
to pick the devil’s teeth with my rapier, after he 
had breakfasted upon roundheads 7” 

“ You will drive me mad,” said Everard.— 
“ When I am about to intrust all get most 
valuable on earth to your management, your con- 
duct and lan 6 ns those of a mere Bedlamite. 
Last night I e allowance for thy drunken fary ; 
but who can endure thy morning madness 1—it 33 
unsafe for thyself and me, Wildrake—it is unkind 
—I might say ungrateful.” 

“ Nay, do not say that, my friend,” said the cavis 
lier, with some show of feeling; “and do not 
judge of me with a severity that cannot apply te 
such as I am. We who have lost our all in thear 
sad jars, who are compelled to shift for our living, 
not from day to day, but from meal to meal—we 
whose only hiding place is the jail, whose preapect 
of final repose is the gallows,—what canst thou 
expect from us, but to bear such a lot with a light 
heart, since we should break down under it with a 
heavy one 4” 

This was spoken in a tone of feeling which found 
& responding string in Everard’s bosom. He took 
his friend’s hand, and preseed it kindly. 

“ Nay, if I seemed harsh to thee, Wildraks, 1 
profess it was for thine own sake more than mine. 
I know thou hast at the bottom of thy levity, as 
deep a principle of honour and feeling as ever go- 
verned a human heart. But thou art thoughtless 
—thou art rash—and I protest to thee, that wert 
thou to betray thyself in this matter in which I 
trust thee, the evil consequences to myself would 
not afflict me more than the thought of putting thee 
ito such danger.” 

“ Nay, if you take it on that tone, Mark,” said 
the cavalier, making an effort to laugh, evidently 
that he might cqnceal a tendency to.a different 
emotion, “ thou wilt make children of us both-— 
babes and sucklings, by the hilt of this bilbo.— 
Come, trust me; I can be cautious when timdé re- 
quires it—no msn ever saw me drink when an 
alert was expected—and not one pint of wine 
will I taste until I have this matter for 
para Mn I ag sp fascia —I had for- 

carry thy to Crom : 

good heed Ss be euncuedion Gad Ge 
my lamp of loyalty, [striking his finger on- the 
pec ket,] and Iam to deliver it to the mest 
Adsooks, Mick, think et 3 pears 

2 it & moment longer—- 
Surely thoa wilt not carzy thy perwersenses se far 
onto strike in with thin bloody-minded rebel NS 
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replied: Everard, “-thib im our 

If you wil help me itis well ; f not, let 

mac losemo time in de wittr thee, since L. think 

eit moment an age till the parket is in the Ge- 

‘s possession. It is tlie only: way left me to 

‘obtein some protection, and a place of refuge for 
ey uncle and his daughter.” 

“ That being the case,” said the eavalier, “1 will 
~not the spur. My nag up yonder at the town 
will be ready forthe road in a trice, and theu mayst 

reckon on my being with Old Noll—thy General, I 
mean—in as short time as man and horse may 
consume betwixt Woodstock and Windsor, where | 
think I shall for the present find thy friend keep- 
ing ion where he has slain.” - 

* Hush, not a word of that. Since we parted last 
night, I have shaped thee a path which will suit 
thee better than to aeaume the decency of language 
and of outward manner, of which thon hast so little. 
1 have acquainted the General that thou hast been 
by bad example and bad educauon’’?—— 

“ Which is to be interpreted by cuntraries, I 
hope,” said Wildrake ; “for sure | have been as 
voll born and bred up as any lad of Leicestershire 
might desire ” 

“ Now, 1 prithee, hush—thou hast, I say, by bad 
example become at one time a malignant, and 
mixed in the party of the late King. But seeing 
what things were wrought in the nation by the Ge- 
neral, thou hast come to a clearness touching his 
calling to be a great implement in the settlement 
of these distracted kingdoms. ‘This account of 
thee will not only lead him to pass over some of 
thy eccentricities, should they break out in spite of 
thee, but will also give thee an interest with him 
as being more especially attached to his own per- 
60n. 

“* Doubtless,” said Wildrake, “as every fisher 
loves best the trouts that are of his own tickling,” 

“ Tt is likely, 1 think, he will send thee hither 
with letters to ine,” said the Colonel, “ enabling me 
to pat a stop to the proceedings of these seques- 
trators, and to give poor old Sir Henry Lee per- 
tnission to linger out his days among the oaks he 
loves to look upon. J have made this my request 
to General Cromwell, and I think my father’s 
safes gah my own may stretch so far on his 
regard without risk of cracking, especially standing 
matters as they now do—thou dost understand ?”’ 

“ Entirely well,” said the cavalier; “stretch, 
quotha !—I wonld rather stretch a rope than bold 
commerce with the old King-killing ruffian. But 
I have said I will be guided by thee, Markham, 
end i me but I will.” 

cautious, then,” said Everard, “ mark well 

what he does and says—more especially what he 

does ; for Qliver is one of those whose mind is bet- 

tex known by lie actions than.by his words ; and 

stay—I warrant thee thou wert setting off without 
® cross in thy . 

* Too true, ” gail Wildrake.; “ the last 
noble mmetied ilaat night among yonder biackguard 
a ULES, 

« ell, 9 ° ° 

» Teplied the Colonel, “ titat is 

ny need.” So saying, he slipped his purse 
to bin friend’ end. “ But art thou not an in- 
considerate ined fellow, to set forth as 
eye ; 
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without any fing te hent 
thy. 3 what then have done f” 

“ » i never tho of, that; I must hare 
cried Stand, i suppose, to the frd pursy towns- 
mea Or grazier that. 1. met.o’ the heath—it is 
many: & fellow’s shift in these bad. tinves.”’ 

* Go te,’ said Everard ; “ becautious—use none 
of your loose acquaiatance—rule your 


ee ie vee eee ger if 
thou eouldst enly but keep thyself sober—-Be mo- 


derate in speech, and forbear oaths or vaunting,” 

“ In short, meta myself into suoh a 
prig as thou art, Mark—Well,” said Wildrake, 
“go fay as outside will go, I think I can make a 
Hope-on-Ligh-Bomby' as well as thou canst. Ah! 
those were merry days when we saw Mills present 
Bomby at the Fortane playhouse, Mark, ere 1 had 
lost iny laced eloak and the jewel in my eay, or 
thou hadst gotten the wrinkle on thy brow, and the 
punitanic twist of thy mustache |” 

«“ They were like mast worldly pleasures, Wild- 
rake,” replied Everard, “ sweet im the mouth and 
bitter in digestion.— But away with thee; and when 
thou bring’st back my anewer, thou wilt find me 
either here or at Saint George’s Inn, at the little 
berough.—Goed luck to thee—Be but cautious how 
thou bearest thyself.” 

The Colonel remained in deep meditation.—“ ] 
think,” he said, “ I have not pledged myself too 
far to the General. A breach between him and 
the Parliament seems inevitable, and would thraw 
England back into civil war, of whieh ali men are 
wearied. He may dislike my mossenger—-yet that 
I do not greatly fear. He knows I would choose 
such as I can myself depend on, and hath dealt 
enough with the stricter sort to be aware that there 
are among them, as well as elsewhere, Daen whe 
can hide two faces under one hood.” 




































CHAPTER VIII. 


For there in lofty air was seen to stand 

The stern Protector of the eonquer’d land; 

Drawn in that jook with which he wept and swore, 

Turn’d out the members, and made fast the deor, 

Hidding the house of every knave and drone, 

Forced—though it grieved his soul—to rule alone. 
The Frank Courtehip.—C 


Leavine Colonel Everard to his meditations, we 
follow the jolly cavalier, his eompanion, who, before 
mounting at the George, did not fail.to treat himself 
to his morning-draught of eggs and muscadine, to 
enable him to face the harvest wind. 

Although he had suffered himself to be sunk in 
the extravagant license which was practised by the 
cavaliers, as if to oppose their conduct in every 

oint to the preciseness of their enemies, yet 
Wildrake, well-born and well-educated, and en- 
dowed with natural parts, and a heart which 
even debauchery, and the wild life of a i 
cavalier had not been able ened to ' 
moved on his present ith a stramge mix- 
ture of feelings, sap age he: had newer’ in 
his life before experien 

His feelings as a loyalist led him to detest4ipons- 
well, whem in other circumstances he would searto 
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have wiehed to see, Sons of battle, where 
ne coukl have had the p to exc pistol. 
shots with him. But with this hatred wee 
mixed a certain degree of fear. Always victorious 
wherever he fought, the remarkable person whom 
Wildrake was now approaching had acquired that 
influence over the minds of his enemies, which 
constant success is so apt to inspire-—they dreaded 
while they hated him—and joined to these feelings, 
was 8 restless meddling curiosity, which made a 
particular feature in Wildrake’s character, who, 
having long had jittle business of his own, and car- 
ing nothing about that which he had, was easily 
attracted by the desire of seeing whatever was 
carious or interesting around him. 

“ I should like to see the old rascal after all,” he 
said, “ were it but to say that I had seen him.” 

He reached Windsor in the afternoon, and felt 
on his arrival the strongest inclination to take up 
hia residence at some of his old haunts, when he 
had occasionally frequented that fair town in gayer 
days. But resisting all temptations of this kind, he 
went courageously to the principal inn, from which 
ite ancient emblem, the Garter, had long disap- 
peared. The master, too, whom Wildrake, expe- 
rienced in his knowledge of Iandlords and _hostel- 
ries, had remembered a dashing Mine Host of 
Queen Bess’s school, had now sobered down to the 
temper of the times, shook his head when he spoke 
of the Parliament, wielded his spigot with the gra- 
vity of a priest conducting a sacrifice, wished Eng- 
land a happy issue out of all her afflictions, and 

tly lauded his Excellency the Lord-General. 
ildrake also remarked, that his wine was better 
than it was wont to be, the Puritans having an 
excellent gift at detecting every fallacy in that 
matter; and that his measures were less and his 
char larger—circumstances which he was in- 
duced to attend to, by mine host talking a good deal 
about his conscience. 

He was told by this important personage, that 
the Lord-General received frankly all sorts of per- 
sons; and that he might obtain access to him next 
morning, at eight o’clock, for the trouble of pre- 
senting himself at the Castle-gate, and announcing 
eta as the bearer of dispatches to his Excel- 

ency. 

To the Castle the disguised cavalier repaired at 
the hour appointed. Admittance was freely per- 
mitted to him by the red-coated soldier, who, with 
austere looks, and his musket on his hosulder, 
rnounted cer at the external gate of that noble 
building. Wildrake passed through the underward 
or court, gazing as he passed upon the beautiful 
Chapel, whieh had but lately received, in darkness 
and silence, the unhonoured remains of the slaugh- 
tered King of England. Rough as Wildrake was, 
the recullection of this circumstance affected him 
so strongly, that he had nearly turned back ina 
sort of horror, rather than face the dark and daring 
man, to whom, amongst all the actors in that me- 
lancholy affair, its tragic conclusion was chiefly to 
be imputed. But he felt the necessity of subduing 
all sentiments of this nature, and compelled himself 
to proceed in a negotiation intrusted to his conduct 
by one to whom he was so much obliged as Colonel 

verard, At the ascent, which by the Round 
Tower, he looked to the ensign-staff, from which 
the banner of England was wont to float. It was 
gone, with all its rich emblazonry; its gorgeous 
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and ae and in its 
ogee. that of the Common , the cross 
of Saint George, in its colours of bine and red, not 
yet intersected by the diagonal cross of Scotland, 
which was soon after assumed, as if in evidence-of 
England’s conquest over her ancient enemy. This 
change of ensigns increased the train of his gloomy 
reflections, in whieh, although con to his wont, 
he became so deeply wrapped, that the first thing 
which recalled him to himself, was the chall 
from the sentinel, accompanied with a stroke of the 
butt of his musket on the pavement, with an em- 
phasis which made Wildrake start. 
“ Whither away, and who are you {” 
‘The bearer of a packet,” answered Wildrake, 
“ to the worshipful the Lord-General.” 
“ Stand till I call the officer of the guard.” 
The corporal made his appearance, distinguished 
ahove those of his command by a double quantity 
of band round his neck, a double height of steeple 
crowned hat, a larger allowance of cloak, and a 
treble proportion of sour gravity of aspect. It might 
be ft on his countenance, that he was one of those 
resolute enthusiasts to whom Oliver owed his con- 
quests, whose religious zeal made them even moré 
than a match for the high-spirited and frigh-born 
cavaliers, that exhausted their valour in vain de 
fence of their sovercign’s person and crown. He 
looked with grave solemnity at Wildrake, as if he 
was making in his own mind an inventory of his 
features and dress; and having fully perused them, 
he required “ to know his business.” 
“ My business,” said Wildtake, as firmly as he 
could—for the close investigation of this man had 
given him some unpleasant nervous sensations— 
“ my business is with your General.” ; 
‘With his Excellency the Lord-General, thou 
wouldst say?’ replied the corporal. “ Thy speech, 
my friend, savours too little of the reverence due to 
his Excellency.” 
“ D—n his Excellency!” was at the lips of the 
cavalier ; but prudence kept guard, and permitted 
not the offensive words to escape the barrier. He 
only bowed, and was silent. 
“ Follow me,” said the starched figure wliom he 
addressed ; and Wildrake followed him accordingly 
into the guard-house, which exhibited an interior 
characteristic of the times, and very different frona 
what such military stations present at the present 
day. : 
By the fire sat two or three musketeers, listenin, 
to one who was expounding some religious mystery 
to them. He began half beneath his breath, but in 
tones of great volubility, which tones, as he ap- 
proached the conclusion, became sharp and eager, 
as challenging either instant answer or silent ac- 
quiescence. The audience seemed to listen to the 
speaker with immovable features, only answerin 
him with clouds of tobacco-smoke, which they roll 
from under their thick mustaches. On a bench lay 
a.soldier on his face ; whether asleep, or in a fit of 
contemplation, it was impossible to decide. In the 
midst of the floor stood an officer, as he seemed by 
his embroidered shoulder-belt and scarf round his 
waist, otherwise very plainly attired, who was en- 
gaged in drilling a stout bumpkin, lately enlisted, 
to the manual, as it was then used. The miotions 
and words of command were twenty at the very 
least 3 and until at were regularly brought to an 
end, the corporal did not permit Wildrake either tc 
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sit’ down or move forward beyond thy threshold of 
the -house. So he had to listen in succession 
to—Poise your musket—Rest your musket—Cock 
your musket—-Handle your tage ge man 
other forgotten words of discipline, until at length 
the words, “ Order your musket,” ended the drill 
for the time. 

“ Thy name, friend 1” said the officer to the re- 
cruit, when the lesson was over. 

“ Ephraim,” answered the fellow, with an af- 
fected twang through the nose. 

“ And what besides Ephraim ?”’ 

« Ephraim Cobb, from the godly city of Gloces- 
ter, where I have dwelt for seven years, serving ap- 
prentice to a praisewortliy cordwainer.” 

“ Jt is a goodly craft,” answered the officer ; 
* but casting in thy lot with ours, doubt not that 
thou shalt be set beyond thine awl, and thy last to 
boot.”’ 

A grim smile of the speaker accompanied this 
poor attempt at a pun ; and then turning round to 
the corporal, who stood two paces off, with the face 
of one who seemed desirous of speaking, said, 
& How now, corporal, what tidings ?’ 

‘« Here is one with a packet, an please your Ex- 
cellency,” said the corporal—“ Surely my spirit 
doth not rejoice in him, seeing I esteem him as a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

By these words, Wildrake learned that he was 
in the actual presence of the remarkable person to 
whom he was commissioned ; and he paused to 
consider in what manner he ought to address him. 

The figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is gene- 
rally known, in no way prepossessing. He was of 
middle stature, strong and coarsely made, with 
harsh and severe features, indicative, however, of 
much natural sagacity and depth of thought. His 
eyes were prey and piercing ; his nose too large in 
proportion to his other features, and of a reddish 
hue. 

His manner of speaking, when he had the pur- 
pose to make himself distinctly understood, was 
energetic and forcible, though neither graceful nor 
eloquent. No man could on such occasion put his 
meaning into fewer and more decisive words. But 
when, as it often happened, he had a mind to play 
the orator, for the benefit of people’s ears, without 
enlightening their understanding, Cromwell was 
wont to invest his meaning, or that which seemed 
to be his meaning, in such a mist of words, sur- 
rounding it®*with so many exclusions and excep- 
tions, and fortifying it with such a labyrinth of 
parentheses, that though one of the most shrewd 
men in England, he was, perhaps, the most unin- 
telligible speaker that ever perplexed an audience. 
It has been long since said by the historian, that a 
coection of the Protector’s speeches would make, 
with a few ard teat the most nonsensical book in 
the world ; but he ought to have added, that nothing 
could be more nervous, concise, and intelligible, 
than what he feally intended should be understood. 

It was also remarked of Cromwell, that though 
born of a good family, both by father and mother, 
and although he had the usual opportunities of edu- 

-cation and breeding connected with such an ad- 
vantage, the fanatic democratic ruler could never 
acquire, or else disdained to practise, the courtesies 
usually exercised among the higher classes in their 
interequrse with each other. His demeanour was 
to blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish, 


yet there was in his language and manner a fores | 


= ene a aa g to -his character, which 
awe, if it not impose respect ; and 
there were even times when that dark and subtie 


spirit expanded itself, so as almost te conciliate 
affection. The turn for humour, which displayed 
itself by fits, was broad, and of a low, and sometimes 
practical character. Something there was in his dis- 
position congenial to that of his countrymen ; a eon- 
tempt of folly, a hatred of affectation, and a dislike 
of ceremony, which, joined to the strong imtrinsi¢ 
qualities of sense and courage, made him in many 
respects not an unfit representative of the demo- 
cracy of England. 

His religion must always be a subject of much 
doubt, and probably of doubt which he himself 
could hardly have cleared up. Unquestionably 
there was a time in his life when he was sincerely 
enthusiastic, and when his natural temper, slightly 
subject to hypochondria, was strongly agitated by 
tlie same fanaticism which influenced so many per- 
sons of the time On the other hand, there were 
periods during his political career, when we cer- 
tainly do him no injustice in charging him with g 
hypocritical affectation. We shail probably judge 
him, and others of the same age, most truly, if 
we suppose that their religious professions were 
partly influential in their own breast, partly as- 
sumed in compliance with their own interest. And 
50 ingenious is the human heart in deceiving itself 
as well as others, that it is probable neither Crom- 
well himself, nor those making similar pretensions 
to distinguished piety, could exactly have fixed the 
point at which their enthusiasm terminated and 
their hypocrisy commenced ; or rather, it was a 
point not fixed in itself, but fluctuating with the 
state of health, of good or bad fortune, of high or 
low spirits, affecting the individual at the period. 

Such was the celebrated person, who, turning 
round on Wildrake, and scanning his countenance 
closely, seemed so little satisfied with what he be- 
held, that he instinctively hitched forward his belt, 
so as to bring the handle of his tuck-sword within 
his reach. But yet, folding his arms in his cloak, 
as if upon second thoughts laying aside suspicion, 
or thinking precaution beneath him, he asked the 
cavalier what he was, and whence he came ! 

“ A poor gentleman, sir,—that is, my lord,”— 
answered Wildrake ; “last from Woodstock.” 

“ And what may your tidings be, sir gentleman?” 
said Cromwell, with an emphasis. “Truly I have 
seen those most willing to take upon them that title, 
bear themselves somewhat short of wise men, and 
good men, and true men, with all their gentility ; 
yet gentleman was a good title in old England, 
when men remembered what it was construed to 
mean.” 

“ You say truly, sir,” replied Wildrake, suppres- 
sing, with difficulty, some of his usual wild exple- 
tives; “formerly gentlemen were found in gentle- 
men’s places, but now the world is so changed that 
you shall find the broidered belt has changed place 
with the under spur-leather.” 

“ Say’st thou me?” said the General; “T pro 
fess thou art a bold companion, that can bandy 
words so wantonly ;—thou ring’st somewhat too 
loud to be good metal, methinks: And, oned again, 
what are thy tidings with me?” 

«“ This packet,” said Wildrake, “ commended tc 
your Bande’ by Colonel Markham Everard,” 
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” @ Alas, I maast have mistaken thee,” 
mollified at the mention of a man’s name 
great desire to make his own ; “ for- 
us, good friend, for such, we doubt not, thou 


give 
art. Sit thee down, and commune with thyself as 


thou may’st, wntil we have examined the conterta | long 


of thy packet. Let him be looked to, and haye 
what he lacks.” So saying the General left the 
guard-house, where Wi took his seat in the 
corner, and awaited with patience the issue of his 
mission. 


The soldiers now thought themselves obliged to 
treat him with more consideration, and offered him 
a pipe of Trinidado, and a black jack filled with 
October. But the look of Cromwell, and the dan- 
poe situation in which he might be placed by the 
east chance of detection, induced Wildrake to de- 
cline these hospitable offers, and stretching back in 
his ebair, and affecting slumber, he escaped notice 
or conversation, until a sort of aide-de-camp, or 

i officer in attendance, came to summon him 
to Cromwell’s presence. 

By this person he was guided to a postern-gate, 
through which he entered the body of the Castle, 
and penetrating ral many private passages and 
staircases, he at length was introduced into a small 
cabinet, or parlour, in which was much rich fur- 
niture, some bearing the royal cipher displayed, 
but all confused and disarranged, together with 
several paintings in massive frames, having their 
faces turned towards the wall, as if they had been 
taken down for the purpose of being removed. 

In this scene of disorder, the victorious General 
of the Commonwealth was seated in a large easy- 
chair, covered with damask, and deeply embroider- 
ed, the splendour of which made a strong contrast 
with the plain, and even homely character of his 
apparel ; although in look and action he seemed 
like one who felt that the seat which might have in 
former days held a prince, was not too much distin- 

ished for his own fortunes and ambition. Wild- 
— stood before him, nor did he ask him to sit 

own. 

“ Pearson,” said Cromwell, addressing himself to 
the officer in attendance, “ wait in the gallery, but 
pe within call.” Pearson bowed, and was retiring. 
“Who are in the gallery besides 1” 

“Worthy Mr. Gordon, the chaplain, was hold- 
ing forth but now to Colonel Overton, and four cap- 
tains of your Excellency’s regiment.” 

‘© We would have it so,” said the General ; “ we 
would not there were any corner in our dwelling 
where the hungry soul might not meet with man- 
na. Was the good man carried onward in his dis- 
course }”’ 

* Mightily borne through,” said Pearson ; “and 
he was touching the rightful claims which the army, 
and cially your Hacelloney, hath acquired by 
becoming the instruments in the great work ;—not 
instruments to be broken asunder and cast away 
when the day of their service is over, but to be 
‘Saat aad hald frien and prised for their 

onourable and fai labours, for which they 
have fought and marched, and fasted, and prayed, 
and auffered cold and sorrow; while others, who 
would now ly see them dishanded, and broken, 
and i eat ef the fat, and drink of the 
strong.” 
Ah, good man |” said Cromwell, “and did he 
touch upon this 20 feelingly ! I could say something 
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—~but not now. Begone, Pearson, to the gallery 
Let not our friends lay aside their swords, but watch | 
ae well as pray.” 

Pearson retired ; and the General, helding the 
letter of Everard in his hand, looked again for a 
while fixedly at Wildrake, as if conaidering 
in what wer should address him. ‘ 

When he did speak, it at first, in one o 
those ambiguous discourses which we have already 
described, and by bliars A was very erage for 
any one to unders is meaning, if, indeed, 
ha knew it himself. We shall be as concise in our 
statement, as our desire to give the very words of 
@ man so extraordinary will permit. 

“ This letter,” he said, “ you have brought us 
from your master, or patron, Markbam Everard ; 
truly an excellent and honourable gentleman aa 
ever bore a sword upon his thigh, and one who 
hath ever distinguished himself in the great work 
of delivering these three poor and unhappy nations. 
Answer me not: I know what thou wouldst say.— 
And this letter he hath sent to me by thee, his 
clerk, or secretary, in whom he hath confidence, 
and in whom he prays me to have trusf, that there 
may be a careful messenger between us, And last- 
ly, he hath sent thee to me—Do not answer—I] 
know what thou wouldst say,—to me, who, albeit, 
I am of that small consideration, that it would be 
too much honour for me even to bear a halberd in 
this great and victorious army of England, am 
nevertheless exalted to the rank of holding the 
guidance and the leading-staff thereof —Nay, do not 
answer, my friend—I know what thou wouldst aay. 
Now, when communing thus together, our discourse 
taketh, in respect to what I have said, a threefold 
argument, or division: First, as it concerneth thy 
master ; secondly, as it concerneth us and our office ; 
thirdly and lastly, as it toucheth thyself.— Now, ag | 
concerning this good and worthy gentleman, Colonel 
Markham Everard, truly he hath played the man 
from the ee of these unhappy buffetings, not 
turning to the right or to the left, but holding ever 
in his eye the mark at which he aimed. Ay, truly, 
a faithful, honourable gentleman, and one who ma 
well call me friend ; and truly I am pleased to thin 
that he doth so. Nevertheless, in this vale of tears, 
we must be governed less by our private respects 
and partialities, than by those higher prineiples and 

oints of duty, whereupon the good eclonel Mark- 
hain Everard hath ever framed his purposes, as, 
truly, I have endeavoured to form mine, that we 
may all act as becometh good Englishmen and 
worthy patriots. Then, as for Woodstock, it isa 
great thing which the good Colonel asks, that it 
should be taken from the spoil of the godly and 
left in keeping of the men of Moab, and erga 
of the iaalignanst Henry Lee, whose hand 
been ever against us when he might find roonf'to 
raise it; I say, he hath asked a great thing, both 
in respect of himself and me, For we of this poor 
but godly army of England, are holden, by hose 
of the Parliament, as men who should render in 
spo for them, but be no sharer of it ourselves; 
even as the buck, which the heunds pull to earth, 
furnisheth no part of their own food, but they are 
lashed off from the carcass with whips, like those 
which require punishment for their forwardness, 
not reward for their services. Yet I k not 
this so much in respect of this grant of oodstock, 
in regard that, perhaps, their Lordships of the Goun- 





a ously think they have given me & porfion 

in ihe ae in relation that im kinsinan Hesbo- 
rough hath an interest allowed him theyeir’; which 
interest, as he hath well deserved it for his true and 
faithfal service to these py and devoted coun- 
tries, so it would ill become me to diminish the same 
to his prejudice, unless it were yea great and pub- 
lic respects. Thus thou seest how it stands with 
me, my honest friend, and in what mind I stand 
touching thy mastar’s request to me; which yet I 
do not say that I can altogether, or unconditionally, 
grant or refuse, but ar tell my simple thoughts 
with regard thereto. Thou understandest me, I 
doubt not 3” 

Now, Roger Wilitrake, with ail the attention he 
had heen able to pay to the Lord-General’s speech, 
had got so much confused among the various clauses 
of the harangue, that his brain was bewildered, like 
that of a country clown when he chances to got 
himself involved among a crowd of carriages, and 
cannot stir a step to get out of the way of one of 
them, without being in danger of being ridden over 
by the others. 

The General saw his look of perplexity, and be- 
gan a new oration, to the same purpose as before ; 
spoke of his love for his kind friend the Colonel— 
his regard for his pious and godly kinsman, Master 
Desborough—the great importance of the Palace 
and Park of Woodstock—the determination of the 
Parliament that it should be confiscated, and the 
produce brought into the coffers of the state—his 
ywn deep veneration for the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and his no less deep sense of the injustice 
done to the army—how it was his wish and will 
tha all matters should be settled in an amicable 
and friendly manner, without self-seeking, debate, 
or strife, betwixt those who had been the hands act- 
ing, and such as had been the heads governing, in 
that great national cause—how he was willing, truly 

willing, to contribute to this work, by laying down, 
not his commission only, but his life also, if'it were 
\ requested of him, or could be granted with safety to 
the poor soldiers, to whom, silly poor men, he was 
round to be as a father, seeing that they had fol- 
owed him with the duty and affection of children. 
And here he arrived at another dead pause, leav- 
ing Wildrake as uncertain as before, whether it was 
or was not his purpose to grant Colonel Everard the 
powers’ he fad asked for the protection of Wood- 
stock against the Parliamentary Commissioners. 
Internally he began to entertain hopes that the 
justice of Heavon, or the effects of remorse, had 
confounded the regicide’s understanding. But no 
~—he could see nothing but sagacity in that steady 
stern eye, which, while the poured forth its 
p&riphrastic language in such profusion, seamed to 
wateh with severe accuracy the effect which his 
oratory produced on the listener. 
ee Egad, ” thought the cavalier to himself, beeom- 
ing @ little familiar with the situation in which he 
} Was ; and rather impatient of a eenversation 
H Which led to no visible conclusion or termination, 
ad ales were the devil himeelf, as he is the devil’s 
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arling, I will not be thus nose-lod by him. I'll 
e’en brusque it a little, if he goes on at this rate, 
=, 1 can bring him to » mare intelligible 


| Entertaining this bold purpose, but half afraid 
y to executo it, Wildrake Jay by for an opportunity 
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off, and ise the Corniitteeman of this Paxtibme ment, | of making the attempt, while Cromwell was appn- 


i) 


unable to express bis own meaning. He 
was already beginning a third pastegyric upon Co- 
lonel Everard, with varied expressions of 
his own wish to oblige him, when Wildrake took 
the opportunity to strike in, on the General’s mak- 
ing one of his oratorical pauses, 

So please you,” he said bluntly,  yeur wor- 
ship has already spoken on two topics of your dix 
course, your own worthiness, and that of my.mas- 
ter, Colonel Everard. But, to enable me to do 
mine errand, it would be necessary to bestow a few 
words on the third head.” 

“ The third!” said Cromwell. 

* Ay,” said Wildrake, “ which, in your honour’s 
subdivision of your discourse, touched on may un- 
worthy self. hat am I to do—what portion am 
I to have in this matter?” 

Oliver started at once from the tone of voice he 
had hitherto used, and which somewhat resembled 
the purring of a domestic cat, into the grow! of 
the tiger when about to spring. “ Thy portion, 
jail-bird 1” he exclaimed, * the gallowe—thou shalt 
hang as high as Haman, if thou betray connsel! 
—But,” he added, softening his voice, “keep it 
like a true man, and my favour will be the maki 
of thee. Come hither—thou art bold, I see, though 
somewhat saucy. Thou hast been a t—#0 
writes my worthy friend Colonel Everard; but 
thou hast now given bape falling cause. I tell 
thee, friend, not all that the Parliament or the 
army could do would have pulled down the Stewarts 
out of their high places, marine that Heaven had a 
controversy with them. Well, it is a sweet and 
comely thing to buckle on one’s armour in hehalf 
of Heaven’s cause ; otherwise truly, for mine own 
part, these men might have remained upen the 
throne even unto this day. Neither do I blame 
any for aiding them, until these successive great 
judgments have overwhelmed them and their 
house. J am uot a bloody man, having in me the 
te of human frailty; but, friend, whosoever 
putteth his hand to the plough, in the great actings 
which are now on foot in these nations, had beat 
beware that he do not look back; for, rely upon 
my simple word, that if you fail me, I will not 
spare on you one foot’a length of the gallows of 
Haman. Tet me therefore know, at a word, if the 
leaven of thy malignancy is altogether drubbed 
out of thee?’ 

“ Your honourable lordship,” said the cavalier, 
shruggiag up his shoulders, “has done that for 
most of us, so far as cudgelling to same tune ean 
perform it.” 

“ Sey’st thou?” said the General, with a grim 
smile on his lip, which seemed to intimate that he 
was not quite inacoessible to fla 3 * yea, truly, 
thon dost not lie in that—we have been an instru- 
ment. Neither are we, as I have already hinted, 
so severely bent against those who have striven 
against us as malignanta, as others may be. The 
parliament-men oe their own ering ae 
their own pleasure ; but, to my poor thinking, it is 
full time ae these jars, and got poe 
all kinda the means of doing service to their 
try; and we think it will be thy fault if thou.axt 
not employed to good purpose fer the state and thy- 
self, on condition thou away the old man 
entirely from thee, and givest thy eaxzest attention 
to what I have to tell thee.” 
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#“ Your Lordship need not doubt my attention,” 
said the cavalier. . 

And the @epublican -General, after another 
pase, as one who gave his confidence not with- 
out hesitation, proceeded to explain his views 
with a distinctness which he seldom used, yet 
not without his being a little biassed now and 
then, by his long habits of circumlocution, which 
indeed he never laid entirely aside, save in the 
field of battle. 

“ Thou seest,” he said, “ my frend, how things 
stand with me. The Parliament, I care not who 
knows it, love me not—=still less do the Council of 
State, by whom they manage the executive govern- 
ment of the kingdom. I cannot tell why they nou- 
yish suspicion against me, unless it is because J 
will not deliver this poor innocent army, which has 
followed me in 80 many military actions, to be now 
pulled asunder, broken piecemeal and reduced, so 
that they who have protected the state at the ex- 
pense of their blood, will pot have, perchance, the 
means of feeding themselves by their labour ; 
which, methinks, were hard measure, since it is 
taking from Esau his birthright, even without giv- 
ing him a poor mess of pottage.” 

« Esau is likely to help himself, I think,’’ replied 
Wildrake. 

“ Truly, thou say’st wisely,” replied the General; 
* it is ill starving an armed man, if there is food 
to be had for taking—nevertheless, far be it from 
me to encourage rebellion, or want of due subordi- 
nation to these our rulers. I would only petition 
ina due and becoming, a sweet and harmonious 
manner, that they would listen to our conditions, 
and consider our necessities. But, sir, looking on 
me, and estimating me so little as they do, you 
must think that it would be a provocation in me 
towards the Council of State, as well as the Parlia- 
ment, if, simply to gratify your worthy master, I 
were to act contrary to their purposes, or deny 
currency to the commission under their authority, 
which is as yet the highest in the State—and long 
may it be so for me !—to carry on the sequestra- 
tion which they intend. And would it not also be 
said, that I was lending myself to the malignant 
mterest, affording this den of the blood-thirsty and 
lascivious tyrants of yore, to be in this our day a 
pet of refuge to that old and inveterate Amale- 

ite, Sir Henry Lee, to keep possession of the place 
in which he hath so long glorified himself? Praly 
it would be a perilous matter.” 

“ Am I theh to report,” said Wildrake, “ an it 

lease you, that you cannot stead Colonel Everard 
bs this matter ?”’ 

“ Unconditionally, ay—but, taken conditionally, 
the answer may be otherwise,”—answered Crom- 
well. I see thou art not able to fathom my pur- 
pose, and therefore I will partly unfold it to thee. 
—But take notice, that, should thy tongue betray 
my counsel, save in so far as carrying it to thy 
master, by all the blood which has been shed in 
these wild times, thou shalt die a thousand deaths 
in one |” 

“ Do not fear me, sir,” said Wildrake, whose 
natural boldness and carelessness of character was 
for the present time borne down and quelled, like 
that of falcon’s in the presence of the eagle. 

«“ Hear me, then,” said Cromwell, “ and Jet no 
berm escape thee. Knowest thou not the young 

» Whom they call Alhertya malignant like his 
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father, and one who went up with the Man 
oe ae ee ge = 
cester—May we be grateful for the victory 

«J know there is such a young gentleman as 
Albert Lee,” said Wildrake. - 

«* And knowest thou not—I speak not by way of 

rying into the good Colonel’s secrets, but only as 
it behoves me to know something of tho matter, 
that I may best judge how I am to serve him— 
Knowest thou not that thy master, Markham Eve- 
rard, is a suitor after the sister of this same malig- 
nant, a daughter of the old Keeper, called Sir 
Henry Lee 3” 

« All this I have hea . said Wildrake, “ nor 
can I deny that I believe in it.” 

“ Well then, go to—When the young man 
Charles Stewart fled from the field of Worcester, 
and was by sharp chase and pursuit compelled to 
separate himself from his followers, I w by 
sure intelligence that this Albert Lee was one of 
the last who remained with him, if not indeed the 
very last.” 

“ It was devilish like him,” said the cavalier, 
without sufficiently weighing his expressions, con- 
sidering in what presence they were to be uttered 
—* And I'll uphold him with my rapier, to be a 
true chip of the old block !” 

“ Ha, swearest thou?” said the General. “ Is | 
this thy reformation ?” 

“ I never swear, so please you,” replied Wild- 
rake, recollecting himself, “ except there is some 
mention of malignants and cavaliers in my hearing; 
and then the old habit returns, and I swear like 
one of Goring’s troopers.” 

“ Out upon thee,” said the General; “ what can 
it avail thee to practise a profanity so horrible to 
the ears of others, and which brings no emolument 
to him who uses it?” 

*“ There are, doubtless, more profitable sins in 
the world than the barren and unprofitable vice of 
swearing,’ was the answer which rose to the lips 
of the cavalier ; but that was exchanged for a pro- 
fession of regret for having given offence. The 
truth was, the discourse began to take a turn which 
rendered it more interesting than ever to Wild- 
rake, who therefore determined not to lose the op- 
portunity for obtaining possession of the secret that 
seemed to be suspended on Cromwell’s lips; and 
that could only be through means of keeping guard 
upon his own. 

“ What sort of a house is Woodstock¢’’ said the 
General, abruptly. 

“An old mansion,” said Wildrake, in reply ; 
“and, so far as I could judge by a single night’s 
lodgings, having abundance of backstairs, also sub- 
terranean passages, and al] the communications 
under ground, which are common in old raven- 
nests of the sort.” 

*‘ And places for concealing priests, unquestion- ’ 
ably,” said Cromwell. * It is seldom that such an- 
cient houses lack secret stalls wherein to mew up 
these calves of Bethel.” 

“ Your Honour’s Excellency,” said Wildrake, 
“ may swear to that.” ‘ 

« ] swear not at all,” replied the General drily. 
—* But what think’st thou, good fellow t—I will 
ask thee a blunt question-<W here will those two 
Worcester fugitives that thou wottest of be more 
likely to take shelter—and that they must be shel- 
tered somewhere I well know—than in this saine 








with all the corners and concealments 
oung Albert hath been acquainted ever 
ginee his earliest infancy?” ~ 

“Truly,” said Wildrake, making an effort to 
answer the question with seeming indifference, 
while the genic of such an event, and its con- 
sequences, upon his mind,— 
s truly I should be of your honour’s opinion, but 
that I think the company, who, by the commission 
of Parliament, have occupied Woodstock, are likely 
to fright them thence, as a cat scares doves from a 
pigeon-house. The neighbourhood, with reverence, 
of Generals Desborough and Harrison, will suit ill 
with fugitives from Worcester field.” 

«J thought as much, and so, indeed, would I 
have it,”? answered the General. “ Long may it be 
ere our names shall be aught but a terror to our 
enemies. But in this matter, if thou art an active 
plotter for thy master’s interest, thou might’st, I 
should think, work out something favourable to his 
present object.” 

«© My. brain is too poor to reach the depth of your 
honourable purpose,” said Wildrake. 

“ Listen, then, and let it be to profit,” answered 
Cromwell. “ Assuredly the conquest at Worcester 
was a great and crowning mercy; yet might we 
seem to be but small in our thankfulness for the 
same, did we not do what in us lies towards the 
ultimate improvement and final conclusion of the 
pe work which has been thus prosperous in our 

ands, professing, in pure humility and singleness 
of heart, that we do not, in any way, deserve our 
instrumentality to be remembered, nay, would 
rather pray and entreat, that our name and for- 
tunes were forgotten, than that the great work were 
in itself incomplete. Nevertheless, truly, placed as 
we now are, it coneerns us more nearly than others, 
—that is, if so poor creatures should at all speak of 
themselves as concerned, whether more or less, 
with these changes which have been wrought 
around,—not, I say, by ourselves, or our own 
power, but by the destiny to which we were called, 
fulfilling the same with all meekness and humility, 
—I say it concerns us nearly that all things 
should be done in conformity with the great work 
which hath been wrought, and is yet working, in 
these lands. Such is my plain and simple mean- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is much to be desired that this 
young man, this King of Scots, as he called him- 
self—this Charles Stewart—should not escape forth 
from the ngtion, where his arrival has wrought so 
much disturbance and bloodshed.” 

“I have no doubt,” said the cavalier, looking 
down, “ that your lordship’s wisdom hath directed 
all things as they may best lead towards such a 
consummation ; and I pray your pains may be paid 
as they deserve.” 

* I thank thee, friend,” said Cromwell, with much 
humility ; “ doubtless we shall meet our reward, 
being in the hands of a good paymaster, who never 
passeth Saturday night. But understand me, friend 
-—I desire no more than my own share in the good 
work. I would heartily do what poor kindness I 
can to your worthy master, and even to you in 
your degree—for such as I do not converse with 
ordinary men, that our presence may be forgotten 
like an every-day’s occurrence. We speak to men 
like thee for their reward or their unishment ; 
ich thou in 


aud I trust it will be the former 
thine office wilt merit at my hand.” 
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“ Your honour,” said Wildrake, * speaks like 
one accustomed to command.” 

* True; men’s minds are likened to those of m 
degree by fear and reverence,” said fhe Genera) ; 
—*“ but enough of that, desiring, as I do, no other 
dependency on my special person than is alike to us 
all upon that which is above us. But I would de- 
sire to cast this golden ball into your master’s lap. 
He hath served against this Charles Stewart and 
his father. But he is a kinsman near to the old 
knight, Lee, and stands well affected towards his 
daughter. Thou also wilt keep a watch, my friend 
—that ruffling look of thine will procuro thce the 
confidence of every malignant, and the prey cannot 
approach this cover, as though to shelter, like a 
coney in the rocks, but thou wilt be sensible of his 
presence,” 

“« I make a shift to comprehend your Excel- 
lency,” said the cavalier; “ and I thank you 
heartily for the goed opinion you have put upon 
me, and which, I pray I may have some hand- 
some opportunity of deserving, that J may show my 
gratitude by the event. But still, with reverence, 

our Excellency’s scheme seems unlikely, while 
oodstock remains in possession of the sequestra- 
tors. Both the old knight and his son, and far 
more such a fugitive as your honour hinted at, will 
take special care not to approach it till they are 
removed.” 

“Tt is for that I have been dealing with thee 
thus long,’’ said the General.—* I told thee that I 
was something unwilling, i slight occasion, to 
dispossess the sequestrators by my own proper war- 
rant, although having, perhaps, sufficient authority 
in the state both to ip so, and to despise the mur- 
murs of those who blame me. In brief, I would 
be loth to tamper with my privileges, and make 
experiments between their fain te and the powers 
of the commission granted by others, without pres- 
sing need, or at least great prospect of advantage. 
So, if thy Colonel will undertake, for his love of the 
Republic, to find the means of preventing its worst 
aid, nearest danger, which musé needs occus from 
the escape of this yoting Man, and will do his en- 
deavour to stay him, in case his flight should lead 
him to Woodstock, which I hold very likely, I will 
give thee an order to these sequestrators, to eva- 
cuate the palace instantly ; and to the next troop of 
my regiment, which lies at Oxford, to turn them out 
by the shoulders, if they make any scruplese—Ay, 
even, for example’s sake, if they drag Desborough 
out foremost, though he be wedded to my sister.” 

“ So please you, sir,” said Wildrake, “and with 
your most powerful warrant, I trust 1 might expel 
the commissioners, even without the aid of your 
most warlike and devout troopers.” 

“ That is what I am least anxious about,” re- 
plied the General; “ I should like to see the best 
of them sit after I had nodded to them to begone 
—always excepting the worshipful House, in whose 
name our commissions run ; but who, as some think, 
will be done with politics ere it be time to renew 
them. Therefore, what chiefly concerns me to know, 
is, whether thy master will embrace a traffic which 
hath such a fair promise of profit with it. I gm 
well convinced that, with a scout like thee, who 
hast been in the cavaliers’ quarters, and canst, I 
should guess, resume thy drinking, raftianly, health. 
quaffing manners whenever thou hast a mind, he 
must disc 


over where this Stewart hath ensconced 
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himeelf. Fither the Lee will visit ‘the old 
one in person, or he will write to him, er hold com- 
munication with him by letter. At all events, 
Markiam Everard and thou must heve an eye in 
every hair of your head.” While he » @ flush 
passed over his brow, he rose from his chatr, and 
paced the gear in agitation. “ Woe to you, if 
you suffer the young adventurer to escape me |— 
you had better be im the d dungeon in Eu- 
rope, than breathe the air of England, should you 
but dream of playing me false. I have spoken 
freely to thee, fellow—more freely than is my wont 
—the time required it. But, to share my confi- 
dence is like keeping a watch over a powder-ma- 
ine, the least and most insignificant spark blows 
thee to ashes. Tell your master what I said—but 
not how I said it—Fie, that I should have been 
betrayed into this distemperature of passion !—be- 
one, sirrah. Pearson shall bring thee sealed or- 
ers— Yet, stay—thou hast something to ask.” 

* I would know,” said Wildrake, to whom the 
visible anxiety .of the General gave some confi- 
dence, “ what is the figure of this young gallant, in 
ease I should find him ?”’ 

s* A tall, rawboned, swarthy lad, they say he has 
shot up into. Here is his picture by a good hand, 
some time since.” He turned round one of the por- 
traits which stood with its face against the wall; 
but it proved not to be that of Charles the Second, 
but of his unhappy father. 

The first motion of Cromwell indicated a purpose 
of hastily replacing the picture, and it seemed as if 
an effort was necessary to repress his disinclination 
to look upon it. But he did repress it, and, placing 
the picture against the wall, withdrew slowly and 
sternly, as if, in defiance of his own feelings, he was 
determined to gain a place from which to see it to 
advantage. It was well for Wildrake that his dan- 

rous anion had not turned an eye on him, 
or his blood also kindled when he saw the portrait 
of his master in the hands of the chief author of his 
death. Being a fierce and desperate man, he com- 
manded his passion with great difficulty; and if, 
on its first violence, he had been provided with a 
suitable weapon, it is possible Cromwell would 
never have ascended higher in his bold ascent to- 
wards supreme power. 

But this natural and sudden flash of indignation, 
which rushed through the veins of an ordinary 
man like Wildrake, was presently subdued, when 
confronted with the strong yet stifled emotion dis- 
played by so powerful a character as Cromwell. As 
the cavalier looked on his dark and bold counte- 
nance, agitated by inward and indescribable feel- 
ings, he found his own violence of spirit die away 
and lose itself in fear and wonder. So true it is, 
that as ter lights swallow up and extinguish 
the display of those which are less, so men of 
great, capacious, and overruling minds, bear aside 
and subdue, in their climax of passion, the more 
feeble wills and passions of others; as, when a 
river joins a brook, the fiercer torrent shoulders 
aside the smaller stream. 

Wildrake stood a silent, inactive, and almost a 
terrified spectator, while Cromwell, assuming a firm 
sternness of eye and manner, as one who c Is 
himself to look on what some strong internal feel- 
ing renders painful and disgustful to him, proceeded, 
in brief and interrupted expressions, but yet witha 
firm voice, to comment on the portrait of the late 
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‘King. His words seemed less addressed to ‘Wild- 
rake, than to be the spontaneous of 
his own bosom, swe unter recollection of ‘the 
past and anticipstion ofthe 

“ That Flemish painter,” he said— that Antonio 
Vandyck—what a power‘he haa! Stéél may mu- 
tilate, warriors may saste and destroy. the 


King stands uninjured by time; and our grand- 
children, while they read ‘his history, may look on 


his image, and compare the melancholy features 
with the woful tale.—It was a stern necessity—it 
was an awful deed! The catm dei of that eye 
might have ruled ‘worlds of crouching Frenchmen, 
or supple Italians, or formal Spaniards; but its 
glances only roused the native courage of ‘the stern 
Englishman.—Lay not on Fag sinful man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils, the blame that he falls, 
when Heaven never gave him of nerves to 
stand! The weak rider is thrown by his unruly 
horse, and trampled to death—the strongest man, 
the best cavalier, springs to the empty saddle, and 
uses bit and spur till the fiery steed knows its mas- 
ter. Who blames him, who, mounted aloft, rides 
triumphantly amongst the people, for having suc- 
ceeded, where the unskilful and feeble fell and 
died? Verily he hath his reward: Then, what is 
that piece of painted canvass to me more than 
others ? No; let him show to others the reproaches 
of that cold, calm face, that proud yet complaining 
eye: Those who have acted on higher respects have 
no cause to start at painted Bo ati Not wealth 
nor power brought me from my obscurity. The 
oppressed consciences, the injured liberties af Eng- 
land, were the banner that 1 followed.’ 

He raised his voice so high, as if pleading in his 
own defence before some tribunal, that Pearson, 
the officer in attendance, looked into the apart- 
ment ; and observing his master, with his eyes 
kindling, his arm extended, his foot advanced, and 
his voice raised, like a general in the act of com- 
manding the advance of his army, he instantly 
withdrew. 

“It was other than selfish regards that drew me 
forth to action,’”’ continued Cromwell, “and I dare 
the world—ay, living or dead I challenge—to assert 
that I armed for a private cause, or as a means of 
enlarging my fortunes, Neither was there a trooper 
in the regiment who came there with less of per- 
sonal evil will to yonder unhappy”-——— 

At this moment the door of the apartment open- 
ed, and a gentlewoman entered, who, from her re- 
semblance to the General, although her features 
were soft and feminine, might be immediately re- 
cognised as his daughter. She walked up to Crom- 
well, gently but firmly passed her arm through his, 
and said to him in a persuasive tone, “ Father, this 
is not well—you have promised me this should pot 
happen.” 

The General hung down his head, like ene who 
was either ashamed of the passion to which he had 
given way, or of the influence which ‘was exercised 
lial ac - ego however, to the affectionate 
impulse, and le e apartment, without agai 
turning his head towards the portrait which had s0 
much affected him, or viovears Shiela Wildrake, 
who remained fixed in astonishment, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
» £ shoald not. 
Barter; Seep ores Mere Enos 3es you 


Wrepearn was left in the cabinet, as we have 
said, astonished and alone. It wae often noised 
svout,'that Cromwell, the deop ant sagacious states- 
man, the-ealm and intrepid eommander, he who 
had overeome euch difficulties, and.ascended toauch 
eS he seemed already to bestride the 
j whieh he had conquered, had, like many 
other men of t genius, a constitutional taint of 
melancholy, which sometimes displayed itself both 
in words and actions, and had been first observed 
in that sudden and striking change, when, abandon- 
ing entirely the dissolute freaks of his youth, he 
embraced a very strict course of religions obser- 
‘vances, Which, upon some occasions, he seemed to 
consider as bringing him into more near and close 
eontact with the spiritual world. This extraordi- 
nary man is said sometimes, during that period of 
his Mfe, to have given way to spiritual delusions, or, 
es he himself eonceived them, prophetic inspi- 
rations of approaching grandeur, and of strange, 
deep, and mysterious agencies, in which he was in 
future to be en , in the same manner as his 
younger years been marked by fits ef exube- 
rant and excessive frolic and debaucheries. Some- 
thing of this kind seemed to explain the ebullition 
of ion which he had now manifested. 

th wonder at what he had witnessed, Wildrake 
felt some anxiety on his own account. ‘Though not 
the most reflecting of mortals, he had sense enough 
to know, that it is dangerous to be a witness of the 
infirmities of men high in power; and he was left 
#0 long by himself, as induced him to entertain 
some secret doub‘s, whether the General might not 
be tempted to take means of confining or removing 
a witness, who had asen him lowered, as it seemed, 
the tions of his own conscience, beneath 
that lofty flight, whieh, in general, he affected to 
sustain above the rest of the sublunary world. 

In this, however, he wronged Cromwell, who was 
free either from an extreme degree of jealous sus- 
picion, or from any thing which approached to- 
wards bleod-thirstiness. Pearson appeared, after 
a lapse of about an hour, and, intimating to Wild- 
rake that he was to follow, eonducted him into a 
distant apartment, in which he found the General 
seated on @ low couch. His daughter was in the 
apartment, but remained at some distance, appa- 
reptly busied with some female needle-work, and 
scarce turned her head as Pearson and Wildrake 
entered, ; 

At a sign from the Lord-General, Wildrake 
agproached him as before. “ Comrade,” he said, 
“ your old friends the eavaliers look on me as their 
enemy, and eorduct themselves towards me as if 
they desired to make me such. I profess they are 
labouring to their own prejudice ; for I vegard, and 
have ever regarded them, as honest and honourable 
fools, who were silly enough to run their necke into 
nooses and their heads against stone-walls, that a 
man called Stewart, and ne other, should be king 
over them. Fools! are there no words made of 
letters that would sound as well as Charles Stewart, 
with that Thagic title beside them? Why, the word 

is like « lighted lamp, that throws the same 
t gilding upon any combination of the alphabet, 











ter’s k , or those whom he shall appoint. 
wili have his unele Se 
doubtless. Fare thee well—think on what ‘I told 
thee. They say beauty is a loadstene to 
long lad thou dost wot of; but I reckon he has 
other stars at present to direct his course than 
et saa aia fair hair. Be it as it may, theu 
nowest my purp out, peer out; a 
constant and careful bake on every a 


patch that wanders by hedge-row or one 
are days when a beggar’s cloak rE hsclel a king’s 
ransom. There are some broad Portagal pi 

for thee—something strange to thy peuch, I Ween. 
—Onee more, think on what thou heard, and,” 
he added, in a lower and mere impressive tone of 
voice, “ forget what thou hast seen. My service to 
thy master ;—and, yet once again, remember—and 


Jorget.”——Wildrake made his obeisance, and, re- 


turning to his inn, left Windsor with all possible 
speed. 

It was afternoon in the same day when the 
cavalier rejoined his roundhead friend, who was 
anxiously expecting him at the inn in Woodstock 
appointed for their rendezveus. 

‘“ Where hast thou been !—what hast thou 
seen {—- what strange uncertainty is in thy leoks ! 
—and why dost thou not auswer me 1” 

* Because,” said Wildrake, laying aside his rid- 
ing cloak and rapier, “ you ask 80 many questions 
at once. A man has but one tongue to answer with, 
and mine is wellnigh glued to the roof of my 
mouth.” 

“ Will drink unloosen it?’ said the Colonel ; 
“ though I dare say thou hast tried that spell at 
every ale-house on the road. Call for what thou 
wouldst have, man, only be* quick.” 

* Colonel Everard,” answered Wildrake, “ I 
have not tasted so much as a cup of cold water this 
da y a2 

‘ Then thou art out of humour for that reason,” 
said the Colonel; “ salve thy sore with brandy, if 
thou wilt, but leave being so fantastic and unlike 
to thyself, as thou showest in this silent mood.” 

“ Colonel Everard,” replied the cavalier, very 
gravely, “ J am an altered man.” 

“ I think thou dost alter,” said Everard, “ every 
day in the year, and every hour of the day. Come, 
good now, tell me, hast thou seen the General, and 

ot his warrant for clearing out the sequestrators 
Foi Woodstock 1” 


* T have seen the devil,” said Wildrake, “ and 
have, as thou say’st, got a warrant from him.” 

“ Give it me hastily,” said Everard, catching at 
the packet. 

“ Forgive me, Mark,” said Wildrake; “ if thon 
knewest the with which this deed is granted 
— if thou knewest—what it is not my purpose te 
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tell thee—what mamner of are founded on 
thy accepting it, I have that on of thee, Mark 
Everard, that thou wouldst as soon take a red-hot 


horseshoe from the anvil with thy bare hand, aa 
receive into it this way of paper.” 

“ Come, come,” 8a ppabige as eis atu of 
some of your exalted ideas OX: 
cellent within certain bounds, drive us mad when 


encouraged up to some heights, Do not think 
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sinee I must needs speak plainly with thee, that 
I see withont sorrow the apernfsll of Gun’ anctent 
of goversment in ita stead ; but ought my repre! 
government in its ; but my regret 
for the past to prevent my acquiescing and aiding 
in such measures as are likely to-settle the future ? 
The royal eause is ruined, thou and every 
cavalier in England sworn the contrary; ruined, 
not to rise again—for-mapy a day at least. The 
Parliament, 80 often ted and drained of 
those who were courageous enough to maintain 
their own freedom of opinion, is now reduced to 
a handful of statesmen, who have lost the r t 
of the people, from the length of time during which 
they have held the supreme management of affairs. 
They cannot stand long unless they were to reduce 
the army; and the army, late servants, are now 
masters, and will refuse to be reduced. They know 
their strength, and that they may be an army sub- 
sisting on pay and free eh throughout England 
as cies tee they will. I tell thee, Wildrake, unless 
we look to the only man who can rule and manage 
them, we may expect military law throughout the 
land; and I, for mine own part, look for any pre- 
servation of our privileges that may be vouchsafed 
to us, only through the wisdom and forbearance of 
Cromwell. Now you have my secret. You are 
aware that I am not doing the I would, but the 
best I can. I wish—not so ardently as thou, per- 
haps—yet I do wish that the King could have been 
restored on good terms of composition, safe for us 
and for himself. And now, good Wildrake, rebel 
as thou thinkest me, make me no worse a rebel 
than an unwilling one. God knows, I never laid 
aside love and reverence to the King, even in 
drawing my sword against his ill advisers.” 

“ Ah, plague on you,”’ said Wildrake, * that is the 
very cant of it—that’s what you all say. All of you 
le Sa against the King in pure love and Joyalty, 
and not otherwise. However, I see your drift, and 
I own that I like it better than I expected. The 
army is your bear now, and old Noll is your bear- 
ward ; and you are like a country constable, who 
makes interest with the bearward that he may 
prevent him from letting bruin loose. Well, there 
may come a day when the sun will shine on our side 
of the fence, and thereon shall you, and all the 
good fair-weather folks who love the stronger 
pany? come and make common cause with us.” 

ithout much attending to what his friend said, 
Colonel Everard carefully studied the warrant of 
Cromwell. “ It is bolder and more peremptory 
than I expected,” he said. ‘“ The General must 
feel himself strong, when he opposes his own autho- 
rity so directly to that of the Council of State and 
the Parliament.” 

“ You will not hesitate to act upon it?” said 
Wildrake. 

“ That I certainly will not,” answered Everard ; 
“ but I must wait till I have the assistance of the 
Mayor, who, I think, will gladly see these fellows 
ejected from the Lodge. I must not go altogether 
upon military authority, if possible.” Then, step- 
ping to the deor of the apartment, he despatched a 
servant of the house in quest of the Chief is- 


trate, desiring he should be made acquainted that 
Colonel Everard desired to see him with as little 
loss of time as possible. 


“You are sure he will come, like a dog at a 
whistle,” said Wildrake. “The werd captain, or 
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colonel, makes the fat citizen tro’ in these days, 
when one sword is worth fifty corporation charters, 
But there are yonder, as well as the 
grim-faced knave whom I frightened the other 
evening when I showed my face in at the window. 
Think’st thou the knaves will show no rough play f” 

“The General’s warrant will weigh more with 
them than a dozen acts of Parliament,’’ said Eve- 
rard.— But it is time thou eatest, if thou hast in 
truth ridden from Windsor hither without baiting.” 

“J care not about it,” said Wildrake: “ I tell 
thee, your General gave me a breakfast, which, I 
think, will serve me one while, if I am ever able 
to digest it. By the mass, it lay so heavy on a 
conscience, that I carried it to church to see if 
could digest it there with my other sins, But not 
a whit,” 

“ Te church !—to the door of the church, thou 
meanest,” said Everard. “ I know thy way—thou 
art ever wont to pull thy hat off reverently at 
the threshold ; but for crossing it, that day seldom 
comes,” 

“ Well,” replied Wildrake, “ and if I do pull off 
my castor and kneel, is it not seemly to show the 
same respects in a church which we offer in a 
palace! It is a dainty matter, is it not, to see 
your Anabaptists, and Brownists, and the rest of 
you, gather to a sermon with as little ceremony 
as hogs to a trough! But here comes food, and 
now for a grace, if I can remember one.” 

Everard was too much interested about the fate 
of his uncle and his fair cousin, and the prospect 
of restoring them to their quiet home, under the 
protection of that formidable truncheon which was 
already regarded as the leading-staff of England, to 
remark, that certainly a great alteration had taken 
place in the manners and outward behaviour at 
least of his companion. His demeanour frequently 
evinced a sort of struggle betwixt old habits of in- 
dulgence, ard some newly formed resolutions of 
abstinence ; and it was almost ludicrous to see how 
often the hand of the neopyhte directed itself na- 
turally to a large black leathern jack, which con- 
tained two double flagons of strong ale, and how 
often, diverted from its purpose by the better re- 
flections of the reformed toper, it seized, instead, 
upon a large ewer of salubrious and pure water. 

It was not difficult to see that the task of so- 
briety was not yet become easy, and that, if it had 
the recommendation of the intellectual portion of 
the party who had resolved upon it, he outward 
man yielded a reluctant and restive compliance. 
But honest Wildrake had been dreadfully fright- 
ened at the course proposed to him by Cromwell, 
and, with a feeling not peculiar to the Catholic re- 
ligion, had formed a solemn resolution within his 
own mind, that, if he came off safe and with honour 
from this dangerous interview, he would show ‘his 
sense of Heaven’s favour, by renouncing some of 
the sins which most easily beset him, and especiall 
that of intemperance, to which, like many of his 
wild compeers, he was too much addicted. 

This resolution, or vow, was partly pmudential as 
well as religious; for it occurred to him as very 
poss)!'le, that some matters of a difficult and deli- 
cate nature might be thrown into his hands at the 
present emergency, during the conduct of which it 
would be fitting for him to act by some better ora 
cle than that of the Bottle, celebrated by Rabelais. 
Tn full compliance with this prudent determinntioa, 
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he touched neither the ale nor the brandy which 
were before him, and declined ptorily 
the sack with which his friend would have oa 
nished the board. Nevertheless, just as the 
removed the trenchers and napkins, together wi 
the large black-jack which we have already men- 
tioned, and was one or two steps on his way to the 
door, the sinewy arm of the cavalier, which seemed 
to élongate itself on purpose, (as it extended far 
beyond the folds of the threadbare jacket,) arrested 
the ess of the retiring Ganymede, and seizing 
on lack-jack, conveyed it to the lips, which 
were gently breathing forth the aspiration, “ D—n 
-—I mean, Heaven forgive me—we are poor crea- 
tures of clay—one modest sip must be permitted 
to our frailty.” 

So murmuring, he glued the huge flagon to his 
lips, and as the head was slowly and gradually in- 
clined backwards, in proportion as the right hand 
elevated the bottom of the pitcher, Everard had 

at doubts whether the drinker and the cup were 
kely to part until the whole contents of the latter 
had been transferred to the person of the former. 
Roger Wildrake stinted, however, when, by a 
moderate computation, he had swallowed at one 
draught about a quart and a half. 

He then replaced it on the salver, fetched a long 
breath to refresh his lungs, bade the boy get him 
gone with the rest of the liquors, in a tone which 
inferred some dread of his constancy, and then, 
turning to his friend Everard, he expatiated in 
praise of moderation, observing, that the mouthful 
which he had just taken had been of more service 
to him than if he had remained quaffing healths at 
table for four hours together. 

His friend made no reply, but could not help 
being privately of opinion that Wildrake’s tempe- 
rance had done as much execution on the tankard 
in his single draught, as some more moderate topers 
might have effected if they had sat sipping for an 
evening. But the subject was changed by the en- 
trance of the landlord, who came to announce to 
his honour Colonel Everard, that the worshipful 
Mayor of Woodstock, with the Rev. Master Hold- 
enough, were come to wait upon him, 



















CHAPTER X. 


: _ Here we have one head 

Upon two bodies—your two-headed bullock 

Is but an ass tu such a prodigy. 

These two have but one meaning, thought, and counsel ; 
And when the single noddle has spoke out, 

The four legs scrape assent to it. 


Old Play. 


dn the oo form of the honest Mayor, there 
was a bustling mixture of importance and embar- 
rassment, like the deportment of a man who was 
consciops that he had an important part to act, if 
he could but exactly discover what that part was. 
But both were mingled with much pleasure at see- 
ing Everard, and he frequently repeated his wel- 
comes and all-hails before he could be brought to 
attend to what that gentleman said in reply. 

_ » WO Colonel, you are indeed a desir- 
able sight to Woodstock at all times, being, as I 
may ey almost our townsman, as you have dwelt 
60 h and so long at the palace. ly, the mat- 
‘ter begins almost to pass my wit, though I have 
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transacted the affairs of this burongh for many a 
long. day ; and you are come to my-aasistance like, 


~ 


6” 
“ Tanquam Deus cz machina, as the Ethnic poet 
hath it,” said Master Holdenough, * although I dc 
not often quote from such books.—Indeed, ter 
Markham Everard,—or worthy Colonel, as I ought 
rather to say—you are simply the most welcome 
man who has come to Woodstock since the days ot 
old King Harry.” 

** J had some business with you, my good friend,” 
said the Colonol, addressing the Mayor; “ I shall | 
be glad if it should so happen at the same time, 
that I may find occasion to pleasure you or your 
worthy pastor.” 

“ No question you can do s0, good sir ;” inter- 
posed Master Holdenough ; “ you have the heart, 
sir, and you have the hand; and we are much in 
want of good counsel, and that from a man of ac- 
tion. J am aware, worthy Colonel, that you and 
your worthy father have ever borne yourselves in 
these turmoils like men of a truly Christian and 
moderate spirit, striving to pour oil into the wounds 
of the land, which some would rub with vitriol and 
pepper ; and we know you are faithful children of 
that church which we have reformed from its pa- 

| pistical and prelatical tenets.” 

| My good and reverend friend,” said Everard, 
“ I respect the piety and learning of many of your 
teachers; but Iam also for liberty of conscience 
to all men. I neither side with sectaries, nor do I 
desire to see them the object of suppression by vio- 
lence.” 

“ Sir, sir,” said the Presbyterian, hastily, © all 
this hath a fair sound; but I would you should 
think what a fine country and church we are like 
to have of it, amidst the errors, blasphemies, and 
schisms, which are daily introduced into the church 
and kingdom of England, so that worthy Master 
Edwards, in his Gangrena, declareth, that our na- 
tive country is about to become the very sink and 
cess-pool of all schisms, heresies, blasphemies, and 
confusions, as the army of Hannibal was said to be 
the refuse of all nations—Colluvies omnium gentium, 
—Believe me, worthy Colonel, that they of the 
Honourable House view all this over lightly, and 
with the winking connivance of old Eli, These in- 
structors, the schismatics, shoulder the orthodox 
ministers out of their pulpits, thrust themselves 
into families, and break up the peace thereof, ateal- 
ing away men’s hearts from the established faith.” 

“ My good Master Holdenough,” replied the Co- 
lonel, interrupting the zealous preacher, “ there is 
ground ef sorrow for all these unhappy discords ; 
and I hold with you, that the fiery spiritso the 
present time have raised men’s minds at once bove 
sober-minded and sincere religion, and above de- 
corum and common sense. But there is no help 
save patience. Enthusiasm is a stream that may 
foam off in its own time, whereas tt is sure to bear 
down every barrier which is directly opposed to it. 
—But what are these schismatical proceedings to 
our aaa purpose 3” 

“ Why, partly this, sir,” said Holdenough, “ al. 
though perhaps you may make less of it than } 
should have thought before we met.—I was miyself 
—I, Nehemiah Holdenough, [he added conse- 
quentially,] was forcibly expelled from my own 
pulpit, even as a man should have been thrust out 
of bis own house, by an alien, and an intruder 
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sheep's clothing, but came in his native 

tire of buff and bandalier, and held forth in my 
stead to the people, who are to me_as a flock to the 
lawful shepherd. It is toe true, sin—Master Mayor 
saw it, and strove to take such order to prevent it 
as man might, though,” turning to the Mayor, “ I 
think still you might have striven a little more.” 

“ Good now, good Master Holdenongh, do not 
let us go back on that question,” said the Mayor. 
_| ® Quy of Warwick, or Bevis of Hampton, might do 
something with this generation ; but truly, they are 
too many and toe strong for the Mayor of Wood- 
stock 93 


“ T think Master Mayor speaks very good sense,” 
ssid the Colonel; “if the Independents are not 
allowed to preach, I fear me they will not fight ;— 
and then if you were to have another rising of ca- 
valiers ?”’ 

“‘ There are worse folks may rise than cavaliers,” 

Said Holdenough. 

“ How, sir?” replied Colonel Everard. “ Let 
me remind you, Master Holdenough, that is no safe 
laxguage in the present state of the nation.” 

_ “Tsay,” said the Presbyterian, “there are worse 
folk may rise than cavaliers ; and I will prove what 
I say. The devil is worse than the worst cavalier 
that ever drank a health, or swore an oath—and 
the devil has arisen at Woodstock Ledge !” 

“ Ay, truly hath he,” said the Mayor, “ bodily 
and visibly, in figure and form—<An awful time we 
live in 3” 

“ Gentlemen, I really know not how I am to un- 
derstand you,” said Kverard. 

«“ Why, it was even about the devil we came to 
speak with you,” said the Mayor ; “ but the worthy 
minister is always so hot upon the sectaries” 

“ Which are the devil’s brats, and nearly akin 
to him,” said Master Holdenough. “ But true it 
is, that the growth of these sects has brought up 
the Evil One even upon the face of the earth, to 
look after his own interest, where he finds it most 
thriving.” : 

“ Master Holdenough,” said the Colonel, “if you 
speak figuratively, I have already told you that I 
have neither the means nor the skill sufficient to 
temper these religious heats. But if you design to 
say that there has been an actual apparition of the 
devil, I presume to think that you, with your doc- 
trine and your learning, would be a fitter match 
for him than a soldier like me.” 

“True, air; and I have that confidence in the 
commission which I hold, that I would take the 

‘field against the foul fiend without a moment’s de- 

lay,” sail Holdenough; “ but the place in which 

he hath of late appeared, being Woodstock, is filled 
with those dangerous and impious persons, of whom 

I have been But now complaining ; and though, 

confident in my own resources, I dare venture in 
isputation with their Great Master himself; yet 

without your protection, most worthy Colonel, | 
pee not I may with prudence trust myself with 


the tossing and goring ox Desborough, or the bloody 

and devon i boar Harnison, or the cold and poi- 

Scania anak’ Wistasn—all/6f whont are dow’! dss 
Lodge, doing license and taking spoil as they think 

men aay, the. evil has come to 
them.’ 
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as little note as any 
won 


that are like to stand the poor 

this extremity, since almost all the g 
are malignanta, and under sequestration. 
therefore, you will make strong interceasion in our 
behalf.” 

“ Certainly, Master Mayor,” said the Colonel, 
who saw himself with pleasure anticipated ; “ it was 
my very purpose to have interfered in this matter ; 
and I did but keep myself alone until I should be 
furnished with some authority from the Lord- 
General.” . 

“ Powers from the Lord-General!” said the 
Mayor, thrusting the clergyman with his elbow 
—* Dost thou hear thatt—What cock will fight 
that cock? We shall carry it now over their nee 
and Woodstock shall be brave Woodstock still !” 

“ Keep thine elbow from my side, friend,” said 
Holdenough, annoyed by the action which the 
Mayor had suited te his words; “ and may the 
Lord send that Cromwell prove not as to 
the people of England as thy bones against my 
person! Yet I approve that we should use hig 
authority to stop the course of these men’s pro- 
ceedings.” ° 

** Let us set out, then,” said Colonel Everard ; 
“and I trust we shall find the gentlemen reason- 
able and obedient.” 

The functionaries, laic and clerical, assented witl: 
much joy; and the Colonel required and received 
Wildrake’s assistance in putting on his cloak and 
rapier, as if he had been the dependent whose part 
he acted. The cavalier contrived, however, while 
doing him these menial offices, to give his friend a © 
shrewd pinch, in order to maintain the footing of 
secret equality betwixt them. 

The Colonel was saluted, as they passed through 
the streets, by many of the anxious inhabitants, 
who seemed to consider his intervention as afford- 
ing the only chance of saving their fine Park, and 
the rights of the corporation, as well as of indivi- 
duals, from ruin and con ion. 

As they entered the Park, the Colonel asked his 
companions, “ What is this you say of apparitions 
eee hasan i pare 

“ Why, Colonel,” said the clergyman, “ yon know 
yourself that Woodstock was always hausited 7 

“Y have lived therein many a day,” said the 
Colonel ; “and I know that I never saw the least 
sign. of it, although idle people spoke of the horse 
as they do of all old mansions, and gave the apart- 
ments ghosts and spectres to fill up the places of as 
many of the deceased great, as had ever dwelt 
there.” 

“ Nay, but, good Colonel,” said the clergyman 
“ I trust you have not rocked the prevailing ain 
of the saa ie ee indifferent to the testi-~ 
mony in favour of apparitions, which appeavs: 60 
conclusive to all but Serer and advecates for 
witches ?” 

“TI would not absolutely disbelieve what is se 
generally affirmed,” said the Colonel ; “* but 
reason leads me to doubt most of the stories whieh 
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i hawe heard. of. this-acrt, and: my owe experiance: 
cap ha rt nmi “ there 


wee 
abent this Woedatock. Not a manor woman in the 


tawn but has heard stonies of ions in the 
forest, or about the eld castle. Sometimes it is a 
pack of hounds, thas sweep along, and the whoeps 


and holloos of the bunteamen, and the winding af 
horns and the galloping of horse, which is heard as 
if first more distant, and then close around you— 
and then anon it is a solitary huntsman, who asks 
if you can tell him which way the stag has gone. 
He is always dressed in green; but the fashion of 
his clothes is some five hundred years old. This is 
what we call Demon Meridianum—the noon-day 
tre,’’ 

“ My worthy and reverend sir,” said the Colonel, 
“TI have lived at Woodstock many seasons, and 
have traversed the Chase at all hours. Trust me, 
what youhear from the villagers is the growth of 
their idle fally and superstition.” 

* Colonel,” Boe Hoklenough, “ a negative 
proves rian a hat signifies, craving your par- 
don, that you have not seen anything, be it earthly 
or be it of the other world, to detract from the 
evidence of a score of people who have }—And be- 
sides, there is the Demon Nocturnum—the being 
that walketh by night ; he has been among these 
Independents and schiematics last night. Ay, 
Colonel, you may stare; but it is even so—they 
may try whether he will mend their gifts, as they 
profanely call them, of exposition and prayer. No, 
sir, I trow, to master the foul fiend there goeth 
some competent knowledge of theology, and an ac- 
quaintance of the humane letters, ay, and a regular 
clerical education and clerical calling.” 

®T do“not in the least doubt,” said the Colonel, 
‘ the efficacy of your qualifications to lay the devil ; 
but still I think some odd mistake has occasioned 
this confusion amongst them, if there has any such 
in reality existed. Desborough is a blockhead, to 
be sure ; and Harrison is fanatic enough to believe 
anything. But there is Bletson, on the other hand, 
who believes nothing.— What do you know of this 
matter, good Master Mayor ?” 

“In sooth, and it was Master Bletson who gave 
the first alarm,” replied the magistrate ; “or, at 
least, the first distinct one. You see, sir, I was in 
bed with we Tle and no ane else ; and I was as 
fast. asleep #3 a man can desire to be at two hours 
after midnight, when, behold you, they came knock- 
ing at my door, to tell me there was an 
alarm in Woedstock, and that the bell of the Lodge 
was ringing at that dead hour of the night as hard 
as ever it when it called the court to dinner.” 

% Well, but the cause of this alarm?” said the 
Colonel. 

“ You shall hear, worthy Colonel, you shall hear,” 
answered the Mayor, waving his hand with dignity ; 
for he was one of those persons who will not be hur- 
ried out of their own pate. “So Mrs. Mayor would 
ae cpap me, in her love and affection, poor 
wretch, that to rise aé such an hour out of my own 
warm bed, was like to bring on my old complaint 
the lumbage, and that I should send the people to 
Alderman Dutton.—Alderman Devil, Mrs. Mayor, 
said I 5—I beg reverence’s pardon for using 

& P you think I am going to lie a- 
bed when the town is on fire, and the cavaliers up, 
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and the devil to pay ;—I n agai 
— But here we are botare tits paie of the Falsoey 
will if not please yem to enier 2” 


“J would first hear the end-of your story,” said 
the Colonel ; “that is, Mastar Mayor, if it happens 
te have an end.” 

“ Every, thing hath an end,” said the Mayor, 
“and that which we call a pudding hath two-— 
Your worship will forgive me for being facetious, 
Where was I ?—Oh, I jumped out of bed, and put 
on my red plush breeches, with the blue er 
stoeks, for I always make a point of being dressed 
suitably to my dignity, night and day, summer or 
winter, Colonel Everard ; and I took the Constable 
along with me, in case the alarm should be raised 
by night-walkers or thieves, and called up worthy 
Master Holdenough out of his bed, in case i¢ should 
turn out to be the devil. And so I thought I waa 
provided for the worst, and so away we came ; and, 
by and by, the soldiers who came to the town with 
Master Tomkins, whe had been called to 
came marching down to Woodstock as fast as their 
feet would carry them ; se I gave our people the 
sign to let them pass us, and outmarch us, as it were, 
and this for a twofold reason.” 

“ I will be satisfied,” interrupted the Colonel, 
“with one good reason. You desired the red-coats 
should have the first of the fray?” 

“ True, sir, very true ;—and also that they should 
have the last of it, in respect that fighting is their 
especial business. However, we came on at a slow 
pace, as men who are determined to do their duty 
without fear or favour, when suddenly we saw some- 
thing white haste away up the avenue towards the 
town, when six of our constables and assistants fled 
at once, as conceiving it to be an apparition ealled 
the White Woman of Woedstock.” 

“ Look you tliere, Colonel,” said Master Hold- 
enough, “ I told you there were demons of more 
kinds than one, which haunt the ancient scenes of 
royal debauchery and cruelty.” 

“ I hope you stood your own ground, Master 
Mayor ?” said the Colonel. 

“ [—yes—most assuredly-——that is, I did not, 
strictly speaking, keep my ground ; but the town- 
clerk and I retreated—retreated, Colonel, and with- 
out confusion or dishonour, and took post behind 
worthy Master Holdenough, who, with the spirit of 
a lion, threw himself in the way of the supposed 
spectre, and atfAcked it with such a siserary of 
Latin as might have scared the devil himself, and 
thereby plainly discovered that it was no devil at 
all, nor white woman, neither woman of any colour, 
but worshipful Master Bietson, a member of the 
House of Commons, and one of the commisaioners 
sent hither upon this unhappy sequestration of the 
Wood, Chase, and Lodge of Woodstock.” 

“And this was all you saw of the demon {” said 
the Colonel. 

“Truly, yes,” answered the Mayor ; “and I had 
no wish to see more. However, we conveyed Mas- 
ter Bletson, as in duty bound, back to the L 
and he was ever maundering by the way how 
he met a ean scarlet devils incarnate marehing 
down to the Lodge; but, to my poor separ A 
must have been the Independent dragoons who } 
just passed us,” 

“ And more incarnate devils I would never wish 
te see,” said Wildrake, who could remain. silent no 
longer. His voice, so suddenly heard, showed how 
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much the Mayor's nerves were still alarmed, for he 
started and jumped aside with an alacrity of which 
no dhe would at first sight suppose a man of his 
portly dignity to have been capable. Everard im- 
ced silence on his intrusive attendant ; and, de- 
sirous to hear the conclusion of this strange story, 
requested the Mayor to tell him how the matter 
ended, and whether they stopped the supposed 
spectre, 

“ Truly, worthy sir,” said the Mayor, “ Master 
{loldenough was quite venturous upon confronting, 
as 1t were, the devil, and compelling him to appear 
under the real form of Master Joshua Bletson, 
oe of Parliament for the borough of Little- 
aith.’’ 

“ In sooth, Master Mayor,” said the divine, “ I 
were strangely ignorant of my own commission and 
its immunities, if I were to value opposing myself 
to Satan, or any Independent in his likeness, all of 
whom, in the name of Him I serve, I do defy, spit 
at, and trample under my feet ; and because Mas- 
ter Mayor is something tedious, I will briefly in- 
form your honour that we saw little of the Enemy 
that night, save what Master Bletson said in the 
first feeling of his terrors, and save what we might 
collect from the disordered appearance of the Ho- 
nourable Colonel Desborough and Major-General 
Harrison.” : 

“¢ And what plight were they in, I pray you?” 
demanded the Colonel. 

“ Why, worthy sir, every one might see with half 
an eye that they had been engaged in a fight w here- 
in they had not been honoured with perfect victory ; 
seeing that,General Harrison was stalking up and 
down the parlour, with his drawn sword in his hand, 
talking to himself, his doublet unbuttoned, his points 
untrussed, his garters loose, and like to throw him 
down as he now and then trode on them, and gap- 
ing and grinning like a mad player. And yonder 
sate Desborough with a dry pottle of sack betore 
him, which he had just emptied, and which, though 
the element in which he trusted, had not restored 
him sense enough to speak, or courage enough to 
look over his shoulder. He had a Bible in his hand, 
forsooth, as if it would of itself make battle against 
the Evil One; but I peered over his shoulder, and, 
alas! the good gentleman held the bottom of the 
page uppermost. It was as if one of your muske- 
teers, noble and valued sir, were to present the but 
of his piece at the enemy instead of the muzzle— 
na, ha, ha! It was a sight to judge of schismatics 
by ; both in point of head, and in point of heart, in 
point of skill, and in point of courage. Oh! Colonel, 
then was the time to see the true character of an 
authorised pastor of souls over those unhappy men, 
who leap into the fold without due and legal autho- 
rity, and will, forsooth, preach, teach, and exhort, 
and blasphemously term the doctrine of the church 
saltless porridge and dry chips!” 

“T have no doubt you were ready to mect the 
danger, reverend sir ; but I would fain know of what 
nature it was, and from whence it was to be appre- 
hended 1” 

Was it for me to make such inquiry?” said the 
clergyman, trium tly. “Is it for a brave sol- 
dier to number his*enemies, or inquire from what 
quarter they are to come! No, sir, I was there 
with match lighted, bullet in my mouth, and my 


barquebuss shouldered, to encounter as many devils 
a8 hell could pour in, were they countless as motes 
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in the sunbeim) and although they came from all | 
Serene yay ort rae The Papists pr ipdiog pipe 
tation of St. A ny—pehaw 1 Tet them double 
the myriads which the brain of a crazy Dutch pain- 
ter hath invented, and you will find a poor Preshy- 
terian divine—I will answer for one at least.—who, 
not in his own strength, but his Master's, -will re 
ceive the assault in such sort, that far from return- 
ing against him as against yonder poor hound, day 
after day, and night after night, he will at once pack 
them off as with a vengeance to the uttermost parte 
of Assyria!” 

“ Still,” said the Colonel, “ I pray to know whe- 
ther you saw anything upon which to exercise your 
pious learning?” 

“Saw?” answered the divine ; “no, truly, I saw 
nothing, nor did I look for anything. Thieves will 
not attack well-armed travellers, nor. will devils or 
evil spirits come against one who bears in his bo- 
som the word of truth, in the very language in whioh 
it was first dictated. No, sir, they shun a divine 
who can understand the holy text, as a crow is said 
to keep wide of a gun loaded with hailshot.” 

They had walked a little way back upon their 
road, to give time for this conversation; and the 
Colonel, perceiving it was about to lead to no satis- 
factory explanation of the real cause of alarm on 
the brian night, turned round, and observing 
it was time they should go to the Lodge, began to 
move in that direction with his three companions. 

It had now become dark, and the towers of Wood- 
stock arose high above the umbrageous shroud 
which the forest spread around the ancient and ve- 
nerable mansion. From one of the highest turrets, 
which could still be distinguished as it rose against 
the clear blue sky, there gleamed a light like that 
of a candle within the building. The Mayor stopt 
short, and catching fast hold of the divine, and then 
of Colonel Everard, exclaimed, in a trembling and 
hasty, but suppressed tone, 

“Do you see yonder light?” 

“ Ay, marry do I,” said Colonel Kaerard; “and 
What does that matter ?—a light in a garret-room 
of such an old mansion as Woodstock is no subject 
for wonder, I trow.” 

“ But a light from Rosamond’s Tower is surely 
so,” said the Mayor. 

“ True,” said the Colonel, something surprised, 
when, after a careful examination, he satisfied him- 
self that the worthy magistrate’s conjecture was 
right. “That is indeed Rosamond’s ToWer ; and as 
the drawbridge by which it was accessible has been 
destroyed for centuries, it is hard to say what chance 
could have lighted a lamp in such an inaccessible 

lace.” 

“ That light burns with no earthly fuel,’ said 
the Mayor ; “ neither from whale nor olive oil, nor 
bees-wax, nor mutton-suet either. I dealt in these 
commoditigs, Colonel, before I-went into my present 
line ; and I can assure you I could distinguish the 
sort of light they give, one from another, at a greater 
distance than yonder turret—Look you, that is no 
earthly flame.—See you not something blue and red- 
dish upon the edges t—that bodes full well where it 
comes from.—Colonel, in my opinion we had better 
go back to sup at the town, and leave the Devil and 
the red-coats to settle their matters together for to- 
night ; and then when we come back the next morn- 
ing, we will have a pull with the party that chances 
to keep a-field.” 
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& me 
see the Ccaateainaes © to-night.” 

“ And mine requires me to see the foul Fiend,” 
said Master Holden “if he dare make himself 
visible to me. I wonder not that, knowing who is 
approaching, he betakes himself to the very citadel, 
the inner and the last defences of this ancient and 
haunted mansion. He is dainty, I warrant you, and 
must dwell where is a relish of luxury and murder 
about the walls of his chamber. In yonder turret 
sinned Rosamond, and in yonder turret she suffer- 
ed ; and there she sits, or more likely, the Enem 
in her shape, as I have heard true men of Wood- 
stock tell. I wait on you, good Colonel—Master 
Mayor will do as he pleases. The strong man hath 
fortified himself in his dwelling-house, but, lo, there 
cometh another stronger than he.” 

“For me,’ said the Mayor, “ who am as un- 
learned as I am unwarlike, I will not engage either 
with the Powers of the Earth, or the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air, and I would we were again at 
Woodstock ;—and hark ye, good fellow,” slapping 
Wildrake on the shoulder, “I will bestow on thee 
a shilling wet and a shilling dry if thou wilt go back 
with me.” 

“ Gadzookers, Master Mayor,” said Wildrake, 
neither flattered by the magistrate’s familiarity of 
address, nor captivated by his munificence—“ I 
wonder who the devil made you and me fellows? 
and, besides, do you think I would go back to Wood- 
stock with your worshipful cods-head, when, by good 
management, I may get a peep of fair Rosamond, 
and see whether she was that choice and incompa- 
“able piece of ware, which the world has been told 
of by rhymers and ballad-makers 1” 

‘ Speak less lightly and wantonly friend,” said 
the divine ; * we are to resist the devil that he may 
flee from us, and not to tamper with him, or enter 
into his counsels, or traffic with the merchandise of 
his great Vanity Fair.” 

“ Mind what the good man says, Wildrake,”’ said 
the Colonel; “ and take heed another {sme how 
thou dost suffer thy wit to outrun discretion.” 

“ Tam beholden to the reverend gentleman for 
his advice,” answered Wildrake, upon whose tongue 
it was difficult to impose any curb whatever, even 
when his own safety rendered it most desirable. 

“ But, gadzookers, let him have had what expe- 
rience he will in fighting with the Devil, he never 
saw one so*black as I had a tussle with—not & 
hundred years ago.” 

“ How, friend,” said the clergyman, who under- 
stood every thing literally when apparitions were 
mentioned, “ have you had so late a visitation of 
Satan? Believe me, then, that I wonder why thou 
dagest to entertain his name so often and so lightly, 
as I see thou dost use it in thy ordi discourse. 
But when and where didst thou see the Evil One ?” 

Everard hastily interposed, lest by something yet 
more strongly alluding to Cromwell, his imprudent 
Squire should, in mere wantonness, betray his inter- 
view with the General. “ The young man raves,” 
he said, “ of a dream which he had the other night, 
when heand I slept together in Victor Lee’sa chamber, 


belonging to the Ranger’s apartments at the Lodge.” 
thanks for help at a pinch, good patron,” cid 
Wikdrake, w into Everard’s ear, who in 


vain ence to shake him off,—“ a fib never 
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* You, spoke something too lightiy of these 
matters, g the work which we have in 
hand,“ w Colonel,” said the Presbyterian di- 
vine. Believe me, the young man, thy servant. 


was more likely to see visions to mere- 
ly idle dreams in that apartment ; for I have alwaya 
heard, that, next to Rosamond’s Tower, in which, 
as I said, she played the wanton, and was afterwards 
poisoned by base; Eleanor, Victor Lee’s chamber 
was the place in the Lodge of Woodstock more pe- 
culiarly the haunt of evil spirits.—I pray you, young 
man, tell me this dream or vision of yours.” 

“ With all my heart, sir,” said Wildrake—then 
addressing his patron, who began to interfere, he 
said, “ Tush, sir, you have had the discourse for an 
hour, and why should not I hold forth in my turn f 
By this darkness, if you keep me silent any longer 
I will turn Independent preacher, and stand up in 
your despite for the freedom of private judgment.— 
And so, reverend sir, I was dreaming of a carnal! 
divertisement called a bull-baiting ; and methought 
they were venturing dogs at head, as merrily as 
e’er I saw them at Tutbury bull-running; and me- 
thought I heard some one say, there was the Devil 
come to have a sight of the bull-ring. Well, | 
thought that, gadswoons, I would have a peep at his 
Infernal Majesty. So I looked, and there was a 
butcher in greasy woollen, with his steel by his side ; 
but he was none of the Devil. And there was a 
drunken cavalier, with his mouth full of oaths, and 
his stomach full of emptiness, and a gold-laced waist 
coat in 2 very dilapidated condition, and a ragged 
hat, with a piece of a feather in it; and he was none 
of the Devil neither. And here was a miller, his 
hands dusty with meal, and every atom of it stolen : 
and there was a vintner, his green apron stained 
with wine, and every drop of it sophisticated ; but 
neither was the old gentleman I looked for to be de- 
tected among these artisans of iniquity. At length, 
sir, I saw a grave person with cropped hair, a pair 
of longish and projecting ears, a band as broad as 
a slobbering bib under his chin, a brown coat sur- 
mounted by a Geneva cloak, and I had old Nicholas 
at once in his genuine paraphernalia, by ——.” 

“ Shame, shame!” said Colonel Everard. “ What! 
behave thus to an old gentleman and a divine !” 

“ Nay, let him proceed,” said the minister, with 
perfect equanimity, “if thy friend, or secretary, 
is gibing, I must have leas patience than becomes 
my profession, if I could not bear an idle jest, and 
forgive him who makes it. Or if, on the other 
hand, the Enemy has really presented himself to 
the young man in such a guise as he intimates, 
wherefore should we be surprised that he, who can 
take upon him the form of an angel of light, should 
be able to-assume that of a frail and peccable mor- 
tal, whose spiritual calling and profession ought, in- 
deed, to induce him to make his life an example to 
others; but whose conduct, nevertheless, such is 
the imperfection of our unassisted nature, some- 
times rather presents us with a warning of what we 
should shun 1” 

‘“ Now, by the mass, honest dominie—I mean 
reverend sir—I crave you a thousand pardons,” 
said Wildrake, penetrated by the quietness and pa- 
tience of the presbyter’s rebuke. By St. 
if quiet patience will do it, thou art fit to play a 

e at foila with the Devil himself, and I would 
ba sontented to hold stakes.” - 

As he concluded an apology, whieh was certainly 
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feotly good yaaty, the proached sa clese ta the 
extexier door the Ledee, that thoy ware chal: 
lenged with the emphatic Wand, by a:aentinel who 


nas turned out his guard. Colonel Everard 
gave his name and designation, as well as those 
of hia companions, on which the corporal said, “ he 
doubted not there would be orders for his instant 
admission ; but, in the first place, Master Tom- 
kins must be consulted, that he might learn their 
honour’s mind.” 

“ How, sir!” said the Colonel, “ do you, know- 
ing who I am, presume to keep me on the outside 
of your post!” 

“ Not if your honour pleases to enter,” said the 
torporal, “ and undertakes to be my warranty ; 
but such are the orders of my post.” 

“ Nay, then, do your duty,” said the Colonel; 
‘ but are the cavaliers up, or what is the matter, 
that you keep so close and strict a watch 1” 

The fellow gave no distinct answer, but muttered 
between his mustaches something about the Enemy, 
and the roaring Lion who goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour. Presently afterwards Tom- 
kins appeared, followed by two servants, bearing 
lights in great standing brass candlesticks. They 
marched before Colonel Everard and his party, 
keeping as close to each other as two cloves of the 
Same orange, and starting from time to time; and 
shouldering as they passed through sundry intricate 
passages, they led up a large and ample woeden 
staircase, the banisters, rail, and lining of which 
were executed in black oak, and finally into a long 
saloon, or parlour, where there was a prodigious 
fire, and about twelve candles of the largest size 
distributed in sconces against the wall. There were 
seated the Commissioners, who now held in their 

ower the ancient mansion and royal domain of 
aodstock. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The bloody bear, an independent beast, 
Unlick’d te forms, in groans his hate exprese’d— 
Next him the buffoon ape, “as atheists use, ee 
Mimiock’d ail sects, and fad his own to choose. 
Hind and Panther. 


Tus strong ight in the parlour whieh we have 
described, served to enabie Everard easily to re- 
cognise his acquaintances, Desborough, Harrison, 
and Bletson, who had assembled round an oak 
table of large dimensions, plaeed near the blazing 
chimney, on which were arranged wine, and ale, 
and materials for smoking, then. the general indul- 
gence of thetime. There was a ies of movable 
cupboard set betwixt the table and the door, caleu- 
lated originally for a display of plate upon grand 
occasions, but at. present only used as a sereen; 
which purpose ié servedise effectually, that, ere he 
had coasted azound it, Evenard. heard the following 
fragment of what Desboreagh was saying, in his 
sid coarse voice :-—4 Se with us, 

‘g© warrant ye—It was always his kixeelleacy my 
brether-in-law's way—if he made: # treat for five 
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friends, he would invite mare than thy table could 
hold—tI have known him ask three man to eattwo 

“ Hush, hush,” gaid Bletaen; and the senvants 
making their appearance from behind the tail eupe 
board, announced Colonel Everard. It may net 
be uninteresting to the reader to have a descrip- 
tion of the party inte which he now entered. 

Desborough was a stout, bull-neecked man, of 
middle-size, with heavy vulgar features, gri 
bushy eyebrows, and walleyes. The ish of hia 
powerful relative’s fortunes had burst forth in the 
finery of his dress, which was much more orna- 
mented than was usual among the roun 
There was embroidery on his cloak, and lace upos 
his band; his hat displayed a feather with a goldex 
clasp, and all his habiliments were those,of a 
cavalier, or follower of the court, rather than the 
plain dress of a parliamentarian officer. But, 
Heaven knows, there was little of courtlike grace 
or dignity in the person or demeanour of the in- 
dividual, who became his fine suit as the hog on 
the sign-post does his gilded armour. It was not 
that he was positively deformed, or mishaped, fox, 
taken in detail, the figure was well enough. Bus 
his limbs scemed to act upon different and contra» 
dictory principles. They were not, as the play 
says, in a concatenation aceordingly ;—the right 
hand moved as if it were upon bad terms with the 
left, and the legs showed an inclination to foot it in 
different and opposite direetions, In short, to use 
an extravagant comparison, the members of Colonel] 
Desborough seemed rather to resemble the dispu 
tatious representatives of a federative congress, 
than the well-ordered union of the orders of the 
state, in a firm and well-compacted monarchy, 
where each holds his own place, and all obey the 
dictates of a common head. 

General Harrison, the second of the Commis- 
sioners, was a tall, thin, middle-aged man, whe had 
risen into his high situation in the army, and his 
intimacy with Cromwell, by his dauntlessa courage 
in the field, and the popularity he had acquired by 
his exalted enthusiasm amongst the military saints, 
sectaries, and Independents, who composed the 
strength of the existing army. Harrison was of mean 
extraction, and bred up te his father’s employment 
ofabutcher. Nevertliclese, his appearance, though 
coarse, was not vulgar, like that of Desborough, who 
had so much the advantage of him in birth and 
education. He had a masculine height aad strength 
of figure, was well made, and in his manner an- 
nounced a rough military character, which might 
be feared, but could not easily become the object 
of contempt or ridicule. His aquiline nose and 
dark black eyes set off to some advantage a coun- 
tenance otherwise irregular, aud the wild enthp- 
siasm that sometimes sparkled in them as he di 
lated on his opinions to others, and often seemed 
to slumber under his long dark eyelashes as he 
mused upon them himself, gave something strik- 
ingly wild, and even noble to his aapect, He was 
one of the chief leaders of these wha were called 
Fifth-Monarchy men, who, going even beyond the 
general fanaticism of the age, presumptuously in- 
terpreted the Book of the “Revelations after theirs 
own fancies, considered that the second Advent of 
the Messiah, and the Millennium, or reign efi the 
Saints upon earth, close at hand, and that. 
they themselves, illuminated, as they believed, witha 
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the power of forsaseing these events, | wee hie natural sphere, and was on that agcourt 
wore the chesen:instenments: for tle ; high in:the estimation of his party, his behaviour 
of the New Reign, or Fifth » ae io was | at Kdgehill. wes i over, and he continued to 
ealled, and were fated. ale te. win mene | nee = orto have in all the political events o! 
whether celeséial.or tecweetaial. Bee are Paces omen ee taned mes again the 

When this spirit of enthusiasm, whieh operated setaal front of war. 


like a partial ity, was nos immediately affect- 
ing Harrison’s mind, he was. » shrewd workily 
man, aids good soldier; one who missed uo op- 
pertunity of mending his fortune, and who, in ex- 
ing the exaltation of the Fifth Monarchy, was, 
in the meanwhile, a ready instrument for the 
establishment of the Lord-General’s supremacy. 
Whether it was owing to his early occupation, and 
habits of indifference to pain or bloodshed acquired 
in the shambles, to natural disposition and want of 
feeling, or, finally, to the awakened character of 
hie enthusiasm, which made him look upon those 
who opposed him, as opposing the Divine will, and 
therefore meriting no favour or mercy, is not easy 
to say; but all agreed, that after a victory, or the 
successful storm of a town, Harrison was one of the 
most cruel and pitiless men in Cromwell’s army ; 
always urging some misapplied text to authorise 
the continued execution of the fugitives, and some- 
times even putting to death those who had gurren- 
dered themselves prisoners. It was said, that at 
times the recolleetion of some of those cruelties 
troubled his conscience, and disturbed the dreams 
of beatification in which his imagination indulged. 

When Everard entered the apartment, this true 
representative of the fanatical soldiers of the day, 
who filled those ranks and regiments which Crom- 
well had politically kept on foot, while he pro- 
eured the reduction of those in which the Presby- 
terian interest predominated, was seated a little 
apart from the others, his legs crossed, and stretched 
out at length towards the fire, his head resting on 
his elbow, and turned upwards, as if studying, with 
the most profound gravity, the half-seen carving of 
the Gothic roof. 

Bletson remains to be mentioned, who, in per- 
son and figure, was diametrically different from the 
other two. There was neither foppery nor sloven- 
liness in his exterior, nor had he any marks of 
military service or rank about his persou A small 
walking rapier seemed merely worn as a badge of 
his rank as a gentleman, without his hand having 
the least purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
hilt, or his eye with the blade. His countenance 
was thin and acute, marked with lines which thought 
rather than age had traced upon it; and a habitual 
sneer on his countenance, even when he least wished 
to express contempt on his features, seemed to as- 
sure the individual addressed, that in Bletson he 
conversed with a person of intellect far superior 
ta, his own. This was a triumph of intellect only, 
however; fer on all occasions af difference respect- 
ing speculative opinions, and indeed on all con- 
troversies whatsoever, Bletson avoided the ulti- 
mate ratio of blows and knooks. 

Yet this peaceful gentleman had found himself 
obliged to serve personally in the Parliamentary 
army at the commenopment of the Civil War, till 
happening unluckily to come in contact with the 
fiery Prince Rupert, hie retreat was j d s0 pre- 

that it required all the shelter his friends 
afford, to keep him free of an impeachment 
or & court-martial, But as Bletson spoke well, and 
with great effect in the House of Commons, which 
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Bleteon’s theoretical politics had long in clined 
him to espouse the opiniens of : and 
others, who adopted the visionary idea of ests blish- 
ing & pure republic in so extensive 
a country as Britain. This was a rash theory, 
where there is such an infinite difference betwixt 
ranks, habits, education, and morals—wheve there 
is such an immense diaproportion betwixt the 
wealth of individuals—and where a large portion 
of the inhabitants consists of the inferior classes of 
the e towns and manuf; ing districts—men 
unfitted to bear that share in the direction of a 
state, which must be exercised by the members of 
a republic in the proper sense of the word. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the experiment was made, it be- 
came obvious that no such form of government 
could be adopted with the smallest chance of stabi- 
lity; and the question came only to be, whether 
the remnant, or, as it was vulgarly called, the 
Rump of the Long Parliament, now reduecd by the 
seclusion of so many of the members to a few scores 
of persons, should continue, in spite of their un- 
popularity, to rule the affairs of Britaint Whether 
they should cast all loose by dissolving themselves, 
and issuing writs to convoke a new Parliament, 
the composition of which no one could answer for, 
any more than for the meagures they might take 
when assembled? Or lastly, Whether Cromwell, 
as actually happened, was not to throw the sword 
into the balance, and boldly possess himself of that 
power which the remnant of the Parliament were 
unable to hold, and yet afraid to resign 1 

Such being the state of parties, the Council of 
State, in distributing the good things in their gift, 
endeavoured to soothe and gratify the army, aaa 
beggar flings crusts to a growling mastiff. In this 
view Desborough had been created a Commissioner 
in the Woodstock matter to gratify Cromwell, Har- 
rison to soothe the fierce Fifth-Monarchy men, and 
Bietson as a sincere republican, and one of their 
own leaven. 

But if they supposed Bletson had the least inten- 
tion of becoming a martyr to his republicanism, or 
submitting to any serious loss on account of it, they 
much mistook the man. He entertained their prin- 
ciples sincerely and not the less that they weie 
found impractieable; for the miscarriage of his ex 
periment no more converts the political speculator, 
than the explosion of a retort undeceives an alchy- 
mist. But Bletaon was quite prepared to submit to 
Cromwell, or any one else who might be possessed 
of the actual authority. He was a ready subject, in 
practice to the powers existing, and made little diffe. 
rence betwixt various kinds el iilareeneers holding 
in theery all to be nearly equal in imperfection, so 
soon as they diverged from the model of i 
ton’s Oceana. Cromwell had already been tamper- 


ing with him, like wax between his finger and 
thumb, and which he was ready ah to seal with, 
smiling at the same time to himself when he beheld 


the Council of State giving rewands to Bleteom, as 
their. sesh oRichania areas he himeetf a 
of his allegiance, how seon soever expevted 
change of government should take piace. 
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But Bletson was still more attached te his meta- 
ysieal than his political creed, and carried his 
of the perfectibility of mankind as far as. 
he did those respecting the conceivable perfection 
of a model of government; and as in the one case 
he declared against all power which did not ema- 
nite from the people themselves, so, in his moral 
i iene he was unwilling to refer any of the 
phenomena of nature to a final cause. When 
pushed, indeed, very hard, Bletson was compelled 
to mutter some inarticulate and unintelligible doc- 
trines concerning an Animus Mundi, or Creative 
Power in the works of Nature, by which she origi- 
nally called into existence, and still continues to 
preserve, her works. To this power, he said, some 
of the purest metaphysicians rendered a certain 
degree of homage ; nor was he himself inclined ab- 
solutely to censure those, who, by the institution of 
holydays, choral dances, songs, and harmless feasts 
and libations, might be disposed to celebrate the 
great goddess Nature ; at least dancing, singing, 
easting, and sporting, being comfortable things to 
both young and old, they might as well sport, dance, 
and feast, in honour of such appointed holydays, 
as under any other pretext. But then this mode- 
rate show of religion was to be practised under 
such exceptions as are admitted by the Highgate 
oath; and no one was to be compelled to dance, 
drink, sing, or feast, whose taste did not happen to 
incline them to such divertisements; nor was any 
one to be obliged to worship the creative power, 
whether under the name of the Animus Mundi, or 
any other whatsoever. The interference of the 
Deity in the affairs of mankind he entirely dis- 
owned, having proved to his own satisfaction that 
the idea sae eee entirely in priestcraft, In short, 
with the shadowy metaphysical exception afore- 
said, Mr. Joshua Bletson of Darlington, member 
for Littlecreed, came as near the predicament of 
an atheist as it is perhaps possible for a man to do. 
But we say this with the necessary salvo; for we 
have known many like Bletson, whose curtains 
have been shrewdly shaken by superstition, though 
their fears were unsanctioned by any religioug faith. 
The devils, we are assured, believe and tremble; 
but on earth there are many, who, in worse plight 
than even the natural children of perdition, trem- 
ble without believing, and fear even while they 
blaspheme. 

It follows, of course, that nothing could be treat- 
ed with more scorn by Mr. Bletson, than the de- 
‘bates about Prelacy and Presbytery, about Pres- 
bytery and Independency, about Quakers and Ana- 
baptists, Muggletonians and Brownists, and all the 
various sects with which the Civil War had com- 
menced, and by which its dissensions were still con- 
tinued. * It was,” he said, “ as if beasts of bur- 
den shoyld quarrel amongst themselves about the 
fashion of their halters and pack-saddles, instead of 
embracing a favourable opportunity of throwing 
thém aside.”’” Other witty and pithy remarks he 
used to make when time and place suited; for in- 
stance, at the club called the Rota, frequented by 
St. John, and established by Harrington, for the 
free discussion of political and 2 ae subjects. 

But when Bietson was out of this academy, or 
stronghold of philosophy, he was very cautious how 
he carried his contempt of the general prejudice in 
favour of religion and Christianity further than an 
implied objection or a sneer. If he had an oppor- 
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tunity of talking in private with an izigenfous and 
anes tok baer ter gmeasre attempted to make 
a proselyte, and much address in bribing 
the vanity of inexperience, by that a 
mind like his ought to spurn the preju im- 
pressed upon it in childhood ; and when assumin 

the latus claous of reason, assuring him that su 
as he, laying aside the dul/a of juvenile incapacity, 
as Bletson called it, should pxpceed td examine and 
decide for himself. It frequently parpenee that 
the youth was induced to adopt the doctrines in 
whole, or in part, of the sage who had seen his na- 
tural genius, and who had urged him to exert it in 
examining, detecting, and declaring for himself ; 
and thus flattery gave proselytes to infidelity, which 
could not have been gained by all the powerful elo- 
quence or artful sophistry of the infidel. 

These attempts to extend the influence of what 
was called freethinking and philosophy, were car- 
ried on, as we have hinted, with a caution dictated 
by the timidity of the philosopher’s disposition. He 
was conscious his doctrines were suspected, and his 
proces watched, by the two principal sects of 

relatists and Preshyterians, who, however inimi- 
cal to each other, were still more hostile to one who 
was aD opponent, not only to a church establish- 
ment of any kind, but to every denomination of 
Christianity. He found it more easy to shroud 
himself among the Independents, whose demande 
were for a general liberty of conscience, or an un- 
limited toleration, and whose faith, differing in al] 
respects and particulars, was by some pushed inte 
such wild errors, as to get totally beyond the bounds 
of every species of Christianity, and approach very 
near to infidelity itself, as extremes of each kind arg 
said to approach each other. Bletson mixed a good 
deal among those sectaries; and such was his con- 
fidence in his own logic and address, that he is sup- 
posed to have entertained hopes of bringing to his 
ae in time the enthusiastic Vane, as well as 
the no less enthusiastic Harrison, provided he could 
but get them to resign their visions of a Fifth Mo- 
narchy, snd induce them to be contented with a 
reign of «'hilosophers in England for the natural 

eriod of their lives, instead of the reign of the 
aints during the Millennium. 

Such was the singular group into which Everard 
was now introduced ; showing, in their various opin- 
ions, upon how many devious coasts human nature 
may make shipwreck, when she has once let go her 
hold on the anchor which religion ha8 given her 
to lean upon; the acute self-conceit and worldly 
learning of Bletson—the rash and ignorant con- 
clusions of the fierce and under-bred Harrison, lead- 
ing them into the opposite extremes of enthusiasm 
and infidelity, while Desborough, constitutionally 
stupid, thought nothing about religion at all; and 
while the others were active in making sail on dif- 
ferent but equally erroneous courses, he might be 
said to perish like a vessel, which springs a leak 
and founders in the roadstead. It was wonderful 
to behold what a strange variety of mistakes and 
errors, on the part of the King and his Ministers, 
on the part of the Parliament and their leaders, on 
the part of the allied kingdoms of Scotland and 
England towards each other, had combined to rear 
up men of such dangerous opinions and interested 
acaree among the arbiters of the destiny of Bri- 


tain. 
Those who argue tor party’s sake, will see all the 
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fauita on the one aide, without deigning to look at 
those on the other ; thoee who study history for in- 
struction, will perecive that nothing but the want 
of coneession on either side, and the deadly tes 
to which the animosity of ie ing’s and Parlia- 
ment’s parties had arisen, could have #0 ay 
overthrown the well-poised balance of the Engli 
constitution. But we hasten to quit political refiec- 
tions, the rather that ours, we believe, will please 
ne#ther Whig nor Tory. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Three form a College—an you give us four, 
Let him bring his share with him. 
Beaumont and FLETCHER. 


Mr. BLetson arose and paid his respecta to Co- 
lonel Everard, with the ease and courtesy of a 
gentleman of the time; though on every account 
grieved at his intrusion, as a religious man who 
held his free-thinking principles in detestation, and 
rwould effectually prevent his conversion of Harri- 
gon, and even of Desborough, if any thing could be 
moulded out of such a clod, to the worship of the 
Animus Mundi. Moreover, Bletson knew Everard 
to be a man of steady probity, and by no means 
disposed to close with a scheme on which he had 
successfully sounded the other two, and which was 
calculated to assure the Commissioners of some 
little private indemnification for the trouble they 
were to give themselves in the public business. 
The philosopher was yet less pleased, when he saw 
she magistrate and the pastor who had met him in 
his flight of the preceding evening, when he had 
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been seen, parma non bene relicta, with cloak and 
oe left behind him. 
e 


: Sections of Colonel Everard was as unpleas- 
ing to Desborough as to Bletson; but the former 
having no philosophy in him, nor an idea that it 
was possible for any man to resist helping himself 
out of untold meney, was chiefly embarrassed by 
the thought, that the plunder which they might be 
able “to achieve out of their trust, might, by this 
unwelcome addition to their number, be divided 
into four parts instead of three ; and this reflection 
added to the natural awkwardness with which he 
grumbled forth a sort of welcome, addressed to 
Everard. 

As for Harrison, he remained like one on higher 
thoughts intent; his posture unmoved, his eyes 
fixed on the ceiling ag before, and in no way indi- 
cating the least consciousness that the-company had 
seen more than doubled around him. 

Meantime, Everard took his place at the table, 
as 8 man who assumed his own right, and pointed 
to his eons to sit down nearer the foot of the 
board. Wildrake so far misunderstood his signals, 
as to sit down above the Mayor; but rallying his 
recollection at a look from his patron, he rose and 
took his place lower, whistling, however, as he went, 
. sound at which the company stared, as at a free- 

om highly unbecoming. To complete his indeco- 
rum, ro rea upon & pipe, and filling it from a 
of fi O-box, was soon immersed in a cloud 
Own raising ; from which a hand shertly after 
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J : sanctuary, and, after a po- 
i tential draught, it ppon the table, its owner 
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beginning to renew the cloud which his intermatted 
exercise of the tube had almost allowed to subside. 

.Nobody made any observation on his conduet, 
out of probably, to Colonel Everard, who 
bit his lip, but continued silent ; aware that censure 
might extract some escapade more unequivocally 
characteristic of a cavalier, from his refracto 
companion. As silence seemed awkward, and the 
others made no advances to break it, beyond the 
ordinary salutation, Colonel Everard at length 
said, “ I e, gentlemen, that you are some- 
what pal rai at my arrival here, and thus intrud- 
ing myself into your meeting ?” 

«< Why the dickens should we be surprised, Co- 
lonel 1”? said Desborough; “ we know his Excel- 
lency, my brother-in-law Noll’s—I mean my Lord 
Cromwell’s way, of over- ring his men in the 
towns he marches through. Thou hast obtained a 
share in our commission ?” 

‘ And in that,” said Bletson, smiling and bow- 
ing, “ the Lord-General has given us the most ac- 
ceptable colleague that could have been added to 
our number. No doubt your authority for joining 
with us must be under warrant of the Council of 
State 1” 

“ Of that, gentlemen,” said the Colonel, “ I will 
presently advise you.”——He took out his warrant 
accordingly, and was about to communicate the 
contents; but observing that there were three or 
four half-empty flasks upon the table, that Desbo- 
rough looked more stupid than usual, and that the 
philosopher’s eyes were reeling in his head, not- 
withstanding the temperance of Bletson’s usual 
habits, he concluded that they had been fortifying 
themselves against the horrors of the haunted man- 
sion, by laying in a store of what is called Dutch 
courage, and therefore prudently resolved to post- 
pone his more important business with them till 
the cooler hotr of morning. He, therefore, instead 
of presenting the General’s warrant superseding 
their commission, contented himself with replying, 
—‘“ My business has, of course, some reference to 
your proceedings here. But here is—excuse my 
curiosity—a reverend gentleman,” pointing to 
Holdenough, “ who has told me that you are so 
strangely embarrassed here, as to require both the 
civil and spiritual authority to enable you to keep 
possession of Woodstock.” 

“ Before we go into that matter,” said Bletson, 
blushing up to eyes at the recollection of his 
own fears, 80 signifestly displayed, yet 80 incon- 
sistent with his principles, « I should like to know 
who this other stranger is, who has eome with the 
worthy magistrate, and the no less worthy Presby- 


terian t” 

“ Meaning me?” said Wildrake, laying his Pipe 
aside ; “ Gadzooks, the time hath been that I could 
have answered the question with a better title ; but 
at present I am only his honour’s poor clerk, or 
secretary, whichever is the current phrase.” 

“Fore George, my lively blade, thon art a frank 
fellow of thy tattle,” said Desborough. “ There 
is my secretary Tomkins, whom men sillily enough 
call Fibbet, 1nd the honourable Lieutenant-Gene- 
yal Harrison’s secretary Bibbet, who are now at 
supper below stairs, that durst_not for their ears 
speak a phrase above their breath in the presence 
of their betters, unless to answer a question.” 

“ Yes, Colonel Everard,” said the philosopher, 
with his quiet smile, glad, apparently, to divert the - 
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‘weonversation from the topic of last nights alarm, 
aud seectlovtious which humbled iis edif-leve aad 
wolf-entisiantion,—“ yes; and when Master Fibbet 
and Master Bibbet do speak, thelr affirmations are 
| mould of mutual attestation, 
es their names would necord in the-veress of a poct. 
af Master Fibbet hz.ppene to tell a fiction, Master 
Bibbet swears # as truth. If Master Bibbet 
tshanees to have gotten drunk in the fear of the 
Lord, Master Fibbet swears he is sober. I have 
ealled my own secretary Gibbet, though his name 
ehanees ‘to be orly Gibeon, a worthy Israelite at 
our service, but as pure a youth as ever picked a 
b-bone at Paschal. But I call him Gibbet, 
merely to make up the holy trefoil with another 
rhyme. i uire of thine, Colonel Everard, 
looks as if he might be worthy to be coupled with 
the rest of the fraternity.” 
“ Not I, truly,” said the cavalier; I'll be cou- 
led with no Jew that was ever whelped, and no 
woss neither.” 

“ Beorn not for that, young man,” said the phi- 
doaopher ; “ the Jews are, in point of religion, the 
elder brethren, you know.” 

“The Jews older than the Christians?” said 
Desborough, “ *fore George, they will have thee 
before the General Assembly, Bletson, if thou 
venturest to say so.” 

Wildrake laughed without eeremony at the gross 
ignorance of Desborough, and was joined by a 
sniggling response from behind the cupboard, 
which, when inquired into, proved to be produced 
by the serving-men. These worthies, timorous as 
their betters, when they were supposed to have 
left the reom, had only withdrawn to their present 
place of concealment. 

“ How now, ye rogues,” said Bletgon, angrily ; 
“ do you not know your duty better?”’ 

“ We beg your worthy honour’s pardon,” said 
ene of the men, * but we dared not go down stairs 
without a light.” 

“A light, ye cowardly poltroons?” said the 
philosopher ; * what-—to show which of you looks 
palest when a rat squeaks /—but take a candlestick 
and begone, you cowardly villains! the devils you 
are s0 much afraid of must be but paltry kites, if 
they hawk at such bats as you are.” 

he servants, without replying, took up one of 
the candlesticks, and prepared to retreat, Trusty 
Tomkins at the head of the troop, when suddenly, 
oe they arrived at the door of the parlour, which 
had been left half open, it was shut violently. The 
three terrified domestics tumbled back into the 
middie of the room, as if a shot had been dis- 
charged in their face, and all who were at the table 
started to their feet. 

Colonel Everard was incapable of a moment’s 
fear, even if any thing frightful had been seen ; 
but he remained stationary, to see what his com- 
panions would do, and to get at the bottom, if pos- 
sible, of the cause of their alarm upon an occasion 
#0 trifling. The philesopher seemed to think that 
Ae was the person chiefly concerned to show man- 
hood on the eeeasion. . 

He waiked to the door accordingly, murmuring 
at the cowardice of the servants; but at such a 
snail’s pace, that it seemed he wonld most willingly 
have been anticipated by any one whom his re- 

hiidroused to exertion. “ Cowardly block- 
1” he said at laet, seizing held of the handle 
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of the door, brit-withent 
—“dare you net 


As he spoke, he'let.go the handle of the parlour 
door, and stepped bask a or two into the 
apartment, with cheeks as the band ke wore. 

“ Deus adjutor meus!” said the Presbyterian 
clergyman, rising from his seat. “Give place, sir,” 
addressing Bletson ; “it would seem I know more 
of this matter than thou, and I bless Heaven I am 
armed for the conflict.” . 

Bold as a grenadier about to mount a breach, yet 
with the same belief in the existence of a t dan- 
ger to be encountered, as well as the same reliance 
in the goodness of his cause, the worthy man step- 
ped before the philosophical Bletson, and taking a 
light from a sconee in one hand, quietly opened the 
door with the other, and standing in the threshold, 
said, “ Here is nothing!” 

“ And who expected to see any thing,” said 
Bletson, “ excepting those terrified oafs, who take 
fright at every puff of wind that whistles through 
the passages of this old dungeon ?” 

‘© Mark you, Master Tomkins,” said one of the 
waiting-men in a whisper to the steward,—* See 
how boldly the minister pressed forward before all 
of them. Ah! Master Tomkins, our parson is the 
real commissioned officer of the church—your lay 
preachers are no better than a parcel of club-men 
and volunteers,” 

“ Follow me these who list,” said Master Hold- 
enough, “ or go before me those who choose, I will 
walk through the habitable places of this house be- 
fore I leave it, and satisfy myself whether Satan 
hath really mingled himself among these dreary 
dens of ancient wickedness, or whether, like the 
wicked of whom holy David speaketh, we are 
afraid, and flee when no one pursueth.” 

Harrison, who had heard these words, sprung 
from his seat, and drawing his swond, exclaimed, 
“ Were there as many fiends in the house as there 
are hairs on my head, upon this cause I will charge 
them up to their very trenches !” 

So saying, he brandished his weapon, and pressed 
to the head of the column, where he moved side 
by side with the minister. The Mayor of Wood- 
stock next joined the body, thinking himself safer 
perhaps in the company of his padtor; and the 
whole train moved forward in close order, aecom- 
panied by the servants bearing lights, to search the 
Lodge for some cause of that pante with which they 
seemed to be suddenly seized. : 

“ Nay, take me with you, my friends,” said Co- 
jenel Everard, who had looked on in surprise, and 
was now about to follow the party, when Bletson 
laid sa on his cloak, re him to remain. 

ou see, my good Colonel,” he said, affecting 
a courage which his shaking voice belied, “ here 
are only yeu and I and honest Desborough left be- 
hind in garrison, while all the others are absent on 
asally. We must not hazard the whole troops in 
one sortio—that were unmilitary—Ha, ha !”? 

“In the name of Heaven, what means all this?!’ 
said Everard, “1 heard a foolish tale about appari- 
tions as I came this way, and now I find ali 
half mad with fear, and cannot get a word of sense 

Desboro 


among 60 many of you. Fie, ngh 
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a ae ee oer oe ing ‘the entreaties of ‘the who, in ‘the 
and ict me know, in Heaven's name, cause of | extremity of his distress, con, him by the Ani- 
wll this disturbanve. One would be apt to think | us MMendi to rewmin to the astistance of a dis- 
your brains were turnetl.” ‘treesed philosopher en ‘by witches, and a 
* And so mine well may,” said ; caouh iat wore ritffans. panes 
“ay, and overturned ‘too, since my bed Inst ni orough only a clown in a panto- 
wad etened cpaide Gown. aul wee for oui | anise | gad, docieeial whether 40 follow or stop, his 
minwtes ‘heels uppermost, and head downmost, like | natural indolence prevailed, and he sat still. 
® bulloek going to be shod.” When on the landing-place of the stairs, Eve- 


< What means this nensense, Master Bletson ? 
—Desborough must have had the nightmare.” 

“'No, faith, Colonel; the goblins, or whatever 
else they were, had been ap eg oe haa Des- 
borough, for they reposed the whole is pergon 
on that part of tis body which—Hark, did you not 
hear something i—is the central point of gravity, 
namely, his head.” 

“ Did you see any thing to alarm you?” said the 
Colonet. 

«“ Nothing,” said Bletson ; “ but we heard hellish 
noises, a8 all our people did; and I, believing little 
ef ghosts and apparitions, concluded the cavaliers 
were taking us at advantage; so, remembering 
Rainsborough’s fate, I e’en jumped the window, 
and ran to Woodstock, to call the soldiers to the 
rescue of Harrison and Desborough.” 

“ And did you not first go to see what the dan- 

wast 

* Ah, my good friend, you forget that I laid 
down my commission at the time of the self-denying 
ordinance. It would have been quite inconsistent 
with my duty as a Parliament-man to be brawling 
amidst a set of ruffians, without any military au- 
thority. No—when the Parliament commanded 
me to sheath my sword, Colonel, I have too much 
veneration for their authority to be found again 
with it drawn in my hand.” 

‘“ But the Parliament,” said Desbérough, hastily, 
“did net command to use your heels when 
your hands could have saved a man from choking. 
Odds dickens! you might have stopped when you 
paw my bed canted heels ost, and me half 
stifled in the bed-clothes—you might, I say, have 
stopped and lent a hand to put it to rights, mstead 
ef jumping out of the window, like a new-shorn 
ga s0 600n as you had run across my room.” 

“ Nay, worshipful Master Desborough,” said Blet- 
son, winking on Everard, to show that he was play- 
Ing on his thick-sculled colleague, * how could I tell 
your particular mode of reposing !—there are many 
tastes—I have known men who slept by choice on 
R Pi or angle of forty-five.” 

“ Yes, but did ever a man sleep standing on his 
head, except by miracle?” said Desborough. 

“ Now, as to miracles”—said the philosopher, 
spina in the ce of Everard, besiaes that 

Opportunity of seoffing at religion really in some 
degree diverted his fear—« [ isave zene! out of the 
Sindee pon, hae a evidence on such subjects 

as quahfied to conviction as a 
araeae 

thunder, or a noise as formidable, 

veng throngh the Lodge as the acoffer had ended, 

which struck trim ale and motionless, and made 

: throw himself on his knees, and repeat 

— and prayers in much atimired confu- 


r< 4 - 
- Step must be contrivance here,” exclaimed 


palates | one of the candies from 
beonce, he rushed ent of the sraranene little heed- 
Sena 





apr SY 


rard paused a moment to consider which was the 
best course to take. He heard the voices of men 
talking fast and loud, like people who with to drown 
their fears, in the lower storey; and aware that 
nothing could be diseoyered by those whose en- 
quiries were conducted ma manner 80 noisy, he 
resolved to proceed in a different direqtion, and ex- 
amine the second floor, which he had now gained, 
He had known every corner, both of the inha- 
bited and uninhabited part of the mansion, and 
availed himself of the candle to traverse two or 
three intricate passages, which he was afraid he 
might not remember with sufficient accuracy. This 
movement conveyed him to a sort of wil-de-beus, 
an octagon vestibule, or small hall, from which 
various rooms opened. Amongst these doors, Eve: 
rard selected that which led to a very Jong, nar- 
row, and dilapidated gallery, built in the time of 
Henry VITI., and which, running along the whole 
south-west side of the building, communicated at 
different points with the rest of the mansion. This 
he thought was likely to be the post occupied by 
those who proposed to act the sprites upon the 
occasion ; especially as its length and shape gave 
him some idea that it was a spot where the bold 
thunder might in many ways be imitated. 
Determined to ascertain the truth if possible, he 
placed his light on a table in the vestibule, and 
applied himself to open the door into the gallery. 
At this point he found himself strongly opposed 
either by a bolt drawn, or, as he rather conceived, 
by somebody from within resisting his attempt. He 
was induced to believe the latter, because the re- 
sistance slackened and was renewed, like that of 
human strength, instead of presenting the a 
nent opposition of an inanimate obstacle. is bs 
Everard was a oe and active young man, he 
exhausted his strength in the vain attempt to open 
the door; and having paused to take breath, was 
about to renew his e with foot and shoulder, 
and to call at the same time for assistance, when to 
his surprise, on again attempting the door more 
gently, m order to ascertain if possible where the 
strength of the opposing obstacle was situated, he 
found it give way to a slight impulse, some 
impediment fell broken to the ground, and the door 
flew wide open. The gust of wind, oceasioned bythe 
sudden opening of the door, blew out the candle, 
and Everard was left in darkness, save where the 
moonshine, which the long side-rew of lattieed win- 
dows dimmed, could imperfeetly foree its way into 
the gallery, which lay in ghostly length before him. 
The melancholy and doubtful twilight was in- 
creased by a quantity of creeping plants on the 
outside, which, since all had been neglected m these 
ancient halis, now completely overgrown, had in 
some instances greatly prise ished, vgn in Hicvaig 
almost quite choked up, the-space o 
extending between the heavy stone shaftwork 
which divided the windows, beth and 
across. On the other side there were no windows 
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pietures had been removed, yet the em 
some, and the tattered remnants of 
still visible alon 


so well adapted for mischief, sup 
enemies near him, that Everard could not hel 


the 


keeping in the shadow as much as he could. 


take place, while his own 8 
which they are constantly associated. 


low soft voice pronounce his name. 


thick and short. 
rard {” 
Another sigh was the only answer. 









| pose Phy. are lurking in these apartments?” 
“ee 


soft voice. 


“ Fhan mine!” answered Everard in great sur- 


prise. “ Who are you that dare judge of my in- 
tents?” 

“ What, or who are you, Markham Everard, who 
wander by moonlight through these deserted halls 
of royalty, where none should be but those who 
mourn their downfall, or are sworn to avenge it!” 

“It is—and yet it cannot be,” said Everard ; 

; “ yet it is, and must be. Alice Lee, the devil or you 
speaks. Answer me, I conjure you !—speak openly 
—on what dangerous scheme are you engaged? 
where is your father? why are you here !—where- 
fore do you run so deadly a venture ?—Speak, I 
conjure you, Alice Lee!” 

“She whom you call on is at the distance of miles 
from this spot. What if her Genius speaks when 
she is absent !—what if the soul of an ancestress of 
oe and yours were now addressing you ?—what 

“ Nay,” answered Everard, “ but what if the 
dearest of human beings has caught a touch of her 
father’s enthusiasm {—what if she is exposing her 
person to danger, her reputation to scandal, by 

Xraversing in disguise and darkness a house filled 
with armed men? Speak to me, my fair cousin, in 
your own person. I am furnished with powers to 
protect my uncle, Sir Henry—to protect you too, 
dearest Alice, even the consequences of this 
visionary and wild attempt. Speak-—I see where 
you are, and, with all my reepect, I cannot submit 
to be thus practised upon. t me—trust your 
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frames of 

were 
the extent of the waste gallery ; 
the look of which was so desolate, and it appeared 
ing there were 


pausing at the entrance, and recommending himself 
to God, ere, drawing his sword, he advanced into 
ent, treading as lightly as possible, and 


m Everard was by no means supersti- 
tous, but he had the usual credulity of the times; 
and though he did not yield easily to tales of super- 
natural visitations, yet he could not help thinking 
he was in the very situation, where, if such things 
were ever permitted, they might be expected to 
thy and ill-assured 
pace, his drawn weapon, and extended arms, being 
the very attitude and action of doubt and suspicion, 
tended to increase in his mind the gloomy feelings 
of which they are the usual indications, and with 
Under such 
unpleasant impressions, and conscious of the neigh- 
bourhood of something unfriendly, Colonel Everard 
had already advanced about half along the gallery, 
when he heard some one sigh very near him, and a 


“ Here I am,” he replied, while lis heart beat 
“ Who calls on Markham Eve- 
* Speak,” said the Colonel, “ whoever or whatso- 


ever you are, and tell with what intent and pur- 


ith a better intent than ) ours,” returned the 


braved in the field of battle, became more intense 









cousin Markham with your hand, and believe that 
he will die or place you in hon safety.” 

As he spoke, he exercised his eyes as keenly a¢ 
possible to detect where the speaker stood ; and it 
seemed to him, that about three yards from him 
there was a shadowy form, of which he could not 
discern even the outline, placed as it was within the 
deep and prolonged shadow thrown by a space of 
wall intervening betwixt two windows, upon that 
side of the room from which the light was admitted. 
He endeavoured to calculate, as well as he could, 
the distance betwixt himself and the object which 
he watched, under the impression, that if, by even 
using a slight degree of compulsion, he could de- 
tach his beloved Alice from the confederacy into 
which he supposed her father’s zeal for the cause of 
royalty had engaged her, he would be rendering 
them both the most essential favour. He could not 
indeed but conclude, that however successfully the 
plot which he conceived to be in agitation had pro- 
ceeded against the timid Bletson, the stupid Des- 
borough, and the crazy Harrison, there was little 
doubt that at length their artifices must necessarily 
bring shame and danger on those engaged in it. 

It must also be remembered, that Everard’s af- 
fection to his cousin, although of the most respect- 
ful and devoted character, partook lcss of the dis- 
tant veneration which a lover of those days enter- 
tained for the lady whom heworshipped with humble 
diffidence, than of the fond and familiar feelings 
which a brother entertains towards a younger sister, 
whom he thinks himself entitled to guide, advise 
and even in some degree to control. So kindly and 
intimate had been their intercourse, that he had 
little more hesitation in endeavouring to arrest her 
progress in the dangerous course in which she 
seemed to be engaged, even at the risk of givi 
her momentary offence, than he would have ha 
in snatching her from a torrent or conflagration, at 
the chance of hurting her by the violence of his 
grasp. All this passed through his mind in the 
course of a single minute; and he resolved at all 
events to detain her on the spot, and compel, if 
possible, an explanation from her. 

With this purpose, Everard again conjured his 
cousin, in the name of Heaven, to are up this idle 
and dangerous mummery ; and lending an accurate 
ear to her answer, endeavoured from the sound to 
calculate as nearly gs possible the distance be- 
tween them. 

“ IT am not she for whom you take.me,” said the 
voice ; “and dearer regards than aught connected 
with her life or death, bid me warn you to keep 
aloof, and leave this place.” 

“ Not till I have convinced you of your childish 
folly,” said the Colonel, springing forward, and en- 
deavouring to catch hold of her who spoke to him, 
But no female form was within his grasp. On the 
contrary, he was met by a shock which could come 
from no woman’s arm, and which was rude eno 
to stretch him on uis back on the floor. At the 
same time he felt the point of a sword at his 
throat, and his hands so completely mastered, that 
not the slightest defence remained to him. 

“ A cry for assistance,” said a voice near him, 
but not that which he had hitherto heard, “ will be 
stifled in your blood !—No harm is meant you—be 
wise, and be silent.” 

The fear of death, which ‘Everard had offen 
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‘ciicascaaeta aS AOR Ne A Ce Se ee ee ee ee en 
oe ze felt himneelf in the hands of unknown assassins, | As, under the influence of the resolution which 
nd totally devoid of all means of defence. The he had formed, Everard groped his way through 
harp point of the sword pricked his bare throat, | the gallery and regained the vestibule, he heard 
nd the foot of him who held it was his | his name called by the well-known voice of Wjjd- 
reast. He felt as if a single thrust would put an | rake, “ What—ho !—holla!—Colonel Everard— 
nd to life, and all the feverish joys and sorrows | Mark Everard—it is dark as the devil’s mouth— 
rhich agitate us so strangely, and from which we | speak—where are Ris t—The witches are keeping 
re yet so reluctant to part. Large oo per- | their hellish sabbath here, as I think— Where are 
piration stood upon his forehead—his heart | you!” 

hrobbed, as if it would burst from its confinement “ Here, here |”? answered Everard. “Cease you) 
n the bosom—he experieneed the agony which | bawling. Turn to the left, and you will meet me.’ 
ear imposes on the brave man, acute in proportion | Guided by his voice, Wildrake soon appeared, 
o that which pain inflicts when it subdues the | with a light in one hand, and his drawn sword in 
‘obust and healthy. ' the other. ‘“ Where have you been?” he said— 

* Cousin Alice,”—he attempted to speak, and | “ What has detained you!—Here are Iletson and 
he sword’s point his throat yet more | the brute Desborough terrified out of their lives, 
losely,— Cousin, let me not be murdered in a | and Harrison raving mad, because the deyil will 
nanner so fearful |” not be civil enough to rise to fight him in single 

“I tell you,” replied the voice, “ that you speak | duello.” 
a.one who is not here; but your life is not aimed “ Saw or heard you nothing as you came along t” 
t, provided you swear on your faith asa Christian, | said Everard. 
nd your horour as a gentleman, that you will con- “ Nothing,” said his friend, “ excepting that 
eal what has happened, whether from the people ; when I first entered this cursed ruinous labyrinth, 
wlow, or from any other person. On this condi- | the light was struck out of my hand, as if by a 
ion you may rise; and if you seek her, you will | switch, which obliged me to return for another.” 
ind Alice Lee at Joceline’s cottage, in the forest.” |} “I must come by a horse instantly, Wildrake, 

“ Since I may not help myself otherwise,” said | and another for thyself, if it be possible.’ 
iverard, * I swear, as I have a sense of religion and “‘ We can take two of those belonging to the 
ionour, I will say nothing of this violence, zor make | troopers,’”’ answered Wildrake. “ But for what 
ny search after those who are concerned in it.” | purpose should we run away, like rats, at this time 

“ For that we care nothing,” said the voice. | in the evening !—Is the house falling?” 

‘Thou hast an example how well thou mayst catch “ IT cannot answer you,” said the Colonel, push- 
nischief on thy own part; bul we are in case to | ing forward into u room where there were some 
lefy thee. Rise, and begone!”’ remains of furniture. 

The foot, the sword’s-point, were withdrawn, Herve the cavalier took a more strict view of his 
nd Everard was about to start up hastily, when | person, and exclaimed in wonder, “ What the devil 
he voice, in the same softness of tone which dis- | have you been fighting with, Markham, that has 
inguished it at first, said, “ No haste—cold and | bedizened you after this sorry fashion 1” 


sare steel is yet around thee. Now—now—now— “ Fighting !’ exclaimed Everard. 

the words dying away as at a distance ]—thou art “ Yes,” replied his trusty attendant, “ 1 say 

ree. Be secret and be safe.” fighting. Look at yourself in the mirror.” 
Markham Everard arose, and, in rising, embar- He did, and saw he was covered with dust an: 


assed his feet with his own sword, which he had | blood. The latter proceeded from a scratch which 
lropped when springing forward, as he supposed, | he had received in the throat, as he struggled to 
o lay hold of his fair cousin. He snatched it up in | extricate himself. With unaffected alarm, Wild- 
taste, and as his hand clasped the hilt, his courage, | rake undid his friend’s collar, and with eager haste 
vhich had given way under the apprehension of | proceeded to oxamine the wound, his hands trem- 
nstant death, began to return; he considered, with | bling, and his eyes glistening with apprehension 
Umost his usual composure, what was to be done | for his benefactor’s life. When, in spite of Eve- 
ext. Deeply affronted at the disgrace which he | rard’s opposition, he had examined the hurt, and 
1ad sustained, he questioned for an instant whether | found it trifling, he resumed the natural wildness 
1e ought to keep his extorted promise, or should | of his character, perhaps the more readily that he 
1ot rather summon assistance, and make haste to | had felt shame in ae from it, into one which 
liscover and seize those who had been recently | expressed more of feeling than he would be thought 
*ngaged in such violence on his person. But these | to possess. 
sersons, be they who they would, had had his iife| If that be the devil’s work, Mark,” said ho, 
n their power—he had pledged his word in ran- | “ the foul fiend’s claws are not nigh so formidable 
ionf of it—and what was more, he could not divest | as they are represented; but nbd one shall say that 
uimself of the idea that his beloved Alice was a | your blood has becn shed unrevenged, while agit 
sonfidant, at least, if not an actor, in the confede- Wildrake was by your side. Where left you this 
racy which had thus baffled him. This preposses- | same imp? I will back to the field of fight, con- 
sion determined his conduct; for, though angry at | front him with my rapier, and were his nails ten- 
supposing she must have been accessory to his | penny nails, and his teeth as long as those ofa 
personal ill-treatment, he could not in any event | harrow, he shall render me reason for the injury 
arena mstant search through the mansion, | he has done you.” 

of this might have compromised her safety, or that “ Madness—madness !” exclaimed Everard; 
mt ch eae ‘ But I will to the hut,” he said— | “J had this trifling hurt by a fall—a basin and 
this eteeeay y to the hut, ascertain her share in | towel will wipe it away. Meanwhile, if you will 


nner 


dangerous confederacy, and snatch | ever do me kindness, get the troo m; 
ber from ruin, if it be possible,” , mand them fer the vervice of the public, in the 
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wherefore. But 
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without knowing why or 
you go without seeing these 

« Without seeing any one,” said Everard ; “ lose 
no time, for God's sake.” 

He found ont the non-commissioned officer, and 
demanded the horses in 2 tone of authority, to 
which the corporal yielded undisputed obedience, 
ag one well aware hg Colonel Everard’s military 
rank and consequence. So al) was in a minute or 
two ready for the expedition. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


She kneel'd, and saintlike 
Cast her eyes to heaven, and pray’d devoutly. 
King Henry ITT 


Coton, Everarn’s departure at the late hour, 
for so it was then thought, of seven in the evening, 
excited much speculation. There was a gathering 
of menials and dependents in the outer chamber, 
or hall, for no one doubted that his sudden depar- 
ture was owing to his having, as they expressed it, 
“ geen something,” and all desired to know how a 
man of such acknowledged courage as Everard, 
looked under the awe of a recent apparition. But 
he gave them no time to make comments; for, 
atriding through the hall wrapt in his riding suit, 
he threw himself on horseback, and rode furiously 
through the Chase, towards the hut of the keeper 
Joliffe. 

It was the disposition of Markham Everard to 
be hot, keen, earnest, impatient, and decisive to a 
degree of precipitation. The acquired habits which 
education had ht, and which the strong moral 
and religious discipline of his sect had greatly 
strengthened, were such as to enable him to con- 
ceal, as well as to check, this constitutional violence, 
and to place him upon ‘his guard against indulging 
it. But when in the high tide of violent excita- 
tion, the natural impetuosity of the young soldier’s 
temper was sometimes apt to overcome these arti- 
ticial obstacles, and then, like a torrent foaming 
over & wear, it became more furious, as if in re- 
venga for the constrained calm which it had becn 
for some time obliged to assume. In these instances 
hie waa accustomed to see only that point to which 
-his thoughts were bent, and to move straight to- 
wards it, whether a moral object, or the storming 
of a breach, without either calculating, or even ap- 
pearing to see, the difficulties which were before 

lim 

At present, his ruling and ee motive was 
togletach his beloved cousin, if ble, from the 
dangerous and disereditable mac ions in which 
he suspected her to have OPO or, on the other 
hand, to discover that she really had no concern 
with these stratagems. He should know how to 
Judge of that in some measure, he thought, by find- 
ing her present or absent at the hut, towards 
which he was now galloping. He had read, in- 
deed, in gome ballad or minstrel’s tale, of aeingular 
deception practised on a jealous old man, by means 
of a subterranegn communication between his 
bouse and that of a neighbour, which the lady in 


ee 
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sais | Gaaetien taabe aun of 4s possend keneill la he toe 
places al , with such end se much 
address, that, ‘Tepeated the de- 
tard was deceived into the ion, that his wife, 
and the lady who was eo very tke her, and to whom 


different persons. But in the present case there 
was no room for such a deception ; the distanee 
was too great, and as he took-by much the nearest 
way from the castle, and rode full speed, it would 
be impossible, he knew, for his cousin, who was a 
timorous horsewoman even by daylight, to have 
got home before him. 

Her father might indeed be displeased at his in- 
terference; but what title had he to be so t—Was 
not Alice Lee the near relation of his ‘blood, the 
dearest object of his Heart, and would he now 
abstain from an effort to save her from the con- 
sequences of a silly and wild nai gana because 
the old knight’s spleen might be awakened by 
Everard’s making his appearance at their present 
dwelling contrary to his commands? No. He 
would endure the old man’s harsh , 28 he 
endured the blast of the autumn which was 
howling around him, and ewinging the erm Sr bee 
branches of the trees under which 
could not oppose, or even retard, his re et 

If he found not Alice, as he had reason to be- 
lieve she would be absent, to Sir Henry Lee him- 
sclf he would explain what he had witnessed. 
However she might have become accessory to the 
juggling tricks performed at Woodstock, he eould 
not but think it was without her father’s know- 
ledge, so severe a judge was the old knight * 
female propriety, and so strict an assertor of 
decorum. He would take the same portunity, 
he thought, of stating to him the well. 
hopes he entertained, that his dwelling at Ee Ledge 
might be prolonged, and the sequestrators removed 
from the royal mansion and domains, by other 
means than those of the absurd species of intimi- 
dation which seemed to be resorted to, to scare 
them from thence. 

All this seemed to be so much within the line of 
his duty as a relative, that it was not until he 
halted at the door of the ranger’s hut, and threw 
his bridle into Wildrake’s hand, that Everard re- 
collected the flery, high, and unbending character 
of Sir Henry Lee, and felt, even when his fingers 
were on the latch, a reluctance to intrude himeelf 
upon the presence of the irritable oldeknight. 

But there was no time for hesitation. Bevis, 
who had already bayed more than once from within 
the Lodge, was growing impatient, and Everard 
had but just time to bid Wildrake hold the horses 
unti) :e should send Joceline to his assistance, when 
old «#oan unpinned the door, to demand who was 
without at that time of the night. To have at- 
tempted any thing like an exp n with poor 
dame Joan, would have been quite hopeless ; the 
Colonel, therefore, put her gently suide, end shak- 
ing himself loose from the hold she had nid on his 
cloak, entered the kitchen of Joveline’s dwelling. 
Bevis, who had advanced to support Joan in her 
opposition, humbled his lion- with that won- 
derful instimct which makes his race yerpember so. 
lon those with whom have been familiar, and 
acknowledged his m 8 relative, by doing hom- 
age in his fashion, with his head and tail. 

C lonel Everard, more uncertain im his purpore 
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dress of an ordi village maiden ; but what she 

Gear, had lost in gaicty of appearanoe, she had gained ag 

siek chamber, and opening the door of the interior | it seemed in dignity, Her beautiful light-br 

Ba with a and trembling hand, as he 


would have withdrawn the curtains of a dying 
[riend, he saw, within, the scene which we are 
doseribe. 


about to 

Sir Henry Lee sat in a wicker arm-ehair by the 
fre. He was wrapped ma cloak, and his limbs 
extended on a stool, as if he were from 
gout or indispesition. Lis long white beard flowing 
over the dark-coloured garment, gave him more 
the appearance of a hermit than of an aged soldier 
or man of quality; and that character was increased 
by the deep and devout attention with which he 
listened ton ble old man, whose dilapidated 
dreas showed still something of the clerical habit, 
and who, with a low, but full and deep voice, was 
reading the Evening Service according to the 
Chureh of England. Alice Lee kneeled at the feet 
ef her father, and made the responses with a voice 
that might -have suited the choir of angels ; and a 
modest and serious devotion, which suited the me- 
lody ef her tone. The face of the officiating cler- 
gyman would have been good-looking, had it not 
been disfigured with a black patch which covered 
the left eye and a part of his face, and had not the 
features which wore visible been marked with tho 
traces of care and suffering. 

When Colone} Everard entered, the clergyman 
raised his finger, as cautioning him to forbear dis- 
turbing the divine service of the evening, and 
pointed to a seat; to which, struck deeply with the 
scene he had witnessed, the intruder stole with as 
hght « step as possible, and knelt devoutly down 
ag one of the little congregation. 

Everard had been bred by his father what was 
called a Puritan ; a member of a sect who, in the 
primitive sense of the word, were persons that did 
not except against the doctrines of the Church of 
England, or even in all respects against its hierane 
chy, but chiefly dissented fiom it on the subject of 
certain ceremonies, habits, and forms of ritual, 
which were insisted upon by the celebrated and 
unfortunate Laud with ill-timed tenacity. But even 
if, from the habits of his father’s house, Everard’s 
opinions had been diametrically opposed to the doc- 
trines of the English Church, he must have been 
reconciled tojliem by the regularity with which the 
Fervice was performed in his uncle’s family at 
Woodstock, who, during the blossom of his fortunes, 
senerally- had a chaplain residing in the Lodge for 
that special purpose. 

Yet deep as was the habitual veneration with 
which he heard the impressive service of the 
Church, Everard’s eyes eoudd not help straying to- 
wards Alice, and his thoughts wandering to the 
purpose of his presence there. She seemed to have 
recognised him at once, for there was a deeper 
glow than usual upon her cheek, her fingers trem- 
bled as they turned the leaves of her prayerbook, 
and her voice, lately as firm as it was melodious, 
faltered when she repeated the responses. It ap- 
peared to Everard, as far as he could collect by 
the atolen glances which he directed towards her, 
that the character of her beauty, as well as of her 
rachel eppearar x had changed with her for- 

The beautiful and high-born young lady had now 
approached as nearly as ponte to ie hos n stuff 
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treases, now folded around her head, and only curled 
where nature had so arranged them, gave her an 
air of simplicity, which did not exist when her head 

dress showed the skill of a curious tire-woman. A 
light joyous air, with something of a humorous ex 

pression, which seemed to be looking for amuse- 
meut, had vanished before the touch of affliction, 
and a calm melancholy supplied its place, which 
seemed on the watch to inister comfort to 
others. Perhaps the former arch, though innocent 
expression of countenance, was u st in her 
lover’s recollection, when he eoncluded that Alice 
had acted a part in the disturbanees which had 
taken place at the Lodge. It is certain, that when 
he now looked upon her, it was with shame for 
having nourished such a suspicion, and the resolu- 
tion to believe rather that the devil had imitated 
her voice, than that a creature, who seemed so 
inuch above the feelings of this world, and so nearly 
allied to the purity of the next, should have had 
the indelicacy to mingle in such mancuvres as ho 
himself and others had been subjected to. 

These thoughts shot through his mind, in spite 
of the impropriety of indulging them at such a mo- 
ment. The service now approached the close, and 
n good deal to Colonel Everard’s surprise, as well 
as confusion, the officiating priest, in firm and au- 
dible tone, and with every attribute of dignity, 
prayed to the Almighty to bless and preserve 
‘“ Our Sovereign Lord, King Charles, the lawful 
and undoubted King of these realms.’”’ The peti- 
tion (in those days most dangerous) was pronounced 
with a full, raised, and distinct articulation, as iz 
the priest challenged all who heard him to dissent 
if they dared. If the republican officer did not as- 
sent to the petition, he thought at least it was no 
time to protest agninst it. 

The service was concluded in the usua] manner, 
and the little congregation arose. It now included 
Wildrake, who had entered during tho latter prayer, 
and was the first of the party to speak, running up 
to the priest, and shaking him by the hand most 
heartily, swearing at the same time, that he truly 
rejoiced to see him. The good clergyman returned 
the pressure with a smile, observing he should 
have believed his asseveration without an oath, 
In the meanwhile, Colonel Everard, approaching 
his uncle’s seat, made a deep inclinvatiou of respect, 
first to Sir Henry Lee, and then to Alice, whosé 
colour now spread from her cheek to her brow and 
bosom. 

“1 have to crave your excuse,” said the Colonel 
with hesitation, “ for having chosen for my visit, 
which I dare not hope would be very agtceable at 
any time, a season most iarly unsuitable.” 

“ So far from it, nephew,” answered Sir Henry, 
with much more milduess of manner than Everard 
had dared to expect, “ that your visits at other 
times would be much more welcome, had we the 
fortune to see you often at our hours of worship,” 

«J hope the time will soon come, sir, when Eng- 
lishmen of all sects and denominations,” replied 
Everard, “ will be free in conscience to worship in 
common the great Father, whom they all after their 
manner eall by that affectionate name.” 

“1 hope #0 too, nephew,” said the old man ic 
the same unaltered tone; “and we will not at pre. 
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sent dispute, whether you would have the Church 
of England coalesce with the Conventicle, or the 
Conventicle conform to the Church. It was, I 
ween, not to settle jarring creeds, that you have 
honoured our dwelling, where, to say the 
truth, we dared scarce have expected to see you 
again, 80 coarse was our last welcome.” 

“T should be happy to believe,” said Colonel 
Everard, hesitating “ Hhat—-that—in short my pre- 
sence was not now so unwelcome here as on that 
occasion,” 

“ Nephew,” said Sir Henry, “I will be frank 
with you. When you were last here, I thought you 
had stolen from me a precious pearl, which: at one 
time it would have been my pride and happiness 
to have bestowed on you; but which, being such 
na you have been of late, I would bury in the 
depths of the earth rather than give to your keep- 
rai This somewhat chafed, as honest Will says, 
‘ the rash humour which my mother gave me.’ I 
thought I was robbed, and I thought I saw the rob- 
her before me. I am mistaken—I am not robbed ; 
and the attempt without the deed I can pardon.” 

“TI would not willingly seek offence in your 
words, sir,” said Colonel Everard, “ when their 
general purport sounds kind; but I can protest 
before Heaven, that my views and wishes towards 
you and your family are as void of selfish hopes 
and selfish ends, as they are fraught with love to 
you and to yours.” 

“ Let us hear them, man; we are not much ac- 
customed to good wishes now-a-days ; and their 
very rarity will make them welcome.” 

“ J would willingly, Sir Henry, since you might 
not choose me to give you a more affectionate 
name, convert those wishes into something effectual 
for your comfort. Your fate, as the world now 
stands, is bad, and, I fear, like to be worse.” 

“ Worse than I expect it cannot be. Nephew, I 
do not shrink before my changes of fortune. I 
shall wear coarser clothes,—I shall feed on more 
ordinary food,—men will not doff their cap to me 
a3 they were wont, when I was the great and the 
wealthy. What of that? Old Harry Lee loved 
his honour better than his title, his faith better 
than his land and lordship. Have I not seen the 
30th of January? 1am neither Philo-math nor 
astrologer; but old Will teaches me, that when 
green leaves fall winter is at hand, and that dark- 
‘| yess will come when the sun sets.” 

“ Bethink you, sir,” said Colonel Everard, “ if, 
without any submission asked, any oath taken, any 
engagement imposed, express or tacit, excepting 
that you are not to excite disturbances in the pub- 
lic peace, you can be restored to your residence in 
the Lodge, and your usual fortunes and perquisites 
there— have great reason to hope this may be 
permitted, if not expressly, at least on sufferance.” 

« Yes, I understand you. I am to be treated 
tike the royal coin, marked with the ensign of the 
itump to make it pass current, although I am too 
cld to have the royal insignia grindea off from me. 
Kinsman, I will have none of this. I have lived at 
the Lodge too long; and let me teil you, I had left 
it in scorn long since, but for the orders of one 
whom I may yet live to do service to, I will take 
nothing from the be their name Rump 
or Cromwell—be they one devil or legion—I will 
not take from them an old cap to cover my Brey 
lucrs—a cast cloak to protect my frail limbs 
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the cold. They shall not say they have, by thefe 
ciawilling bounty, mae Almabans #3 1 will aves 
as I will die, the Loyal Lee.” 

“ May I hope you will think of it, sir; and that 
you will, perhaps, considering what slight submis- 
sion is give me a better answer ?” 


“ Sir, if I retract my opinion, which is not my 
wont, you shall hear of it.—And now, cousin, have 
you more to say! We keep that worthy clergyman 
in the outer room.” 

«¢ Something I had to say—something touching 
my cousin Alice,” said Everard, with embarrass- 
ment; “ but I fear that the prejudices of both are 
so strong against me”’ 

“ Sir, I dare turn my daughter loose to you—I 
will go join the good doctor in dame Joan’s apart- 
ment. Iam not unwilling that you should know 
that the gir] hath, in all reasonable sort, the exer- 
cise of her free will.” 

He withdrew, and left the cousins together. 

Colonel Everard advanced to Alice, and was about 
to take her hand. She drew back, took the seat 
which her father had occupied, and pointed out to 
him one at some distance. 

~“* Are we then so much estranged, my dearest 
Alice ?” he said. 

‘‘ We will speak of that presently,” she replied. 
‘In the first place, let me ask the cause of your 
visit here at so late an hour.” 

“ You heard,” said Everard, “ what I stated to 
your father ?” 

“J did; but that seems to have been only part 
of your errand—something there seemed to be 
which applied particularly to me.” 

“It was a fancy—a strange mistake,” answered 
Everard. “ May I ask if you have been abroad 
this evening ?” 

“ Certainly not,” she replied. “ I have small 
temptation to wander from my present home, poor 
as it is; and whilst here, I have important duties 
to discharge. But why does Colonel Everard ask 
s0 strange a question ?” 

“ Tell me in turn, why your cousin Markham has 
lost the name of friendship and kindred, and even 
of some nearer feeling, and then I will answer 
you, Alice.” 7 

“ It is soon answered,” she said. “ When you 
drew your sword against my father’s cause—almoset 
against his person—I studjed, more than I should 
have done, to find excuse for you. I knew, that is, 
I thought I Lnew, your high feelings of public duty 
—I knew the opinions in which you had been bred 
up; and I said, I will not, even for this, cast him 
off—he 2 Sg his King because he is loyal to his 
country. You endeavoured to avert the great and 
concluding tragedy of the 30th of January; and it 
confirmed me in my opinion, that Markham Everard 
might be misled, but could not be base or selfish.” 

“ And what has changed your opinion, Alice ! or 
who dare,” said Everard, reddening, “ attach such 
epithets to the name of Markham Everard 1” 

“YT am no subject,” she said, “for exercising 
your valour, Colonel Everard, nor do I mean to 
offend. But you will find enough of others who 
will avow, that Colonel Everard is truckling to thé 
usurper Cromwell, and that all his fair pretexts of 
forwarding his country’s liberties, are but a screen 
for driving a bargain with the successful encroacher, 
and obtaining the best terms he 
his family.” 
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@ For myself—Never 1” 

« But for your family you have—Yea, I am well 
assured that you have pointed ont to the military 
tyrant, the way in which he and his satraps may 
master the government.. Do you think my father 
or I would accept an asylum purchased at the price 
of England’s liberty, and your honour ?” 

“ Gracious Heaven, Alice, what is this? You 
necuse me of ing the very course which so 
er! had your approbation ?” 

. you spoke with authority of your father, 
and recommended our submission to the existing 
government, such as it was, I own I thought—that 
my father’s grey head might, without dishonour, 
have remained under the roof where it had so long 
been sheltered. But did your father sanction your 
becoming the adviser of yonder ambitious soldier 
to a new course of innovation, and his abettor in 
the establishment of a new species of tyranny !—It 
is one thing to submit to oppression, another to be 
the agent of tyrants—And O, Markham—their 
bloodhound !” 

“ How | bloodhound t--what mean you !—I own 
it is true I could see with content the wounds of 
this bleeding country stanched, even at the expense 
of beholding Cromwell, after his matchless rise, 
take a yet farther step to power—but to be his 
bloodhound ! What is your meaning ?” 

“It is false, then!—I thought | could swear it 
had been false.” 

« What, in the name of God, is it you ask ?” 

“Tt is false that you are engaged to betray tlic 
ira Pra of Scotland ?” 

“ Betray him! J betray him, or any fugitive ? 
Never! I would he were well out of England—I 
would lend him my aid to escape, were he in the 
house at this instant; and think in acting so I did 
his enemies good service, by preventing their soiling 
themselves with his blood—but betray him, never !”’ 

“I knew it—I was sure it was impossible. Ol, 
be yet more honest ; disengage yourself from you- 
der gloomy and ambitious soldier! Shun him and 
his schemes, which are formed in injustice, and 
can only be realized in yet more blood !” 

“ Believe me,” replied Everard, “that I choose 
the line of policy best befitting the times.” 

“ Choose that,” she said, “ which best befits duty, 
Markham—which best befits truth and honour. 
wa ha dnty, and let Providence decide the rest. 
~—-Karewell! we tempt my father’s patience too far 
~—you know his temper—farewell, Markham,” 

_ Bhe extended her hand, which he pressed to his 
lips, and left the apartment. A silent bow to his 
uncle, and a sign to Wildrake, whom he found in 
the -kitchen of the eabin, were the only tokens of 
recognition exhibited, and leaving the hut, he was 
soon thounted, and, with his companion, advanced 
tn his return to the Lodge. 
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Deeds are done on earth 
be ve tnere punishment ere the earth closes 
pr the ors. Ke it the working 
© remorse-stirr'’d fancy, or the vision, 
and real, of unearth} being, 
® the couch 


homicide oft stalks the ghost 
him he slew, and shows the ahe owy wopnd. 
‘Old Play. 


Evzmarp had come to Joceline’s hut as fast as 
borve could bear him, and with the same impetuo- 
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sity of purpose us of speed. He saw nv choice in 
the course to be pursued, and felt in his own ima- 
gination the strongest right to direct, and even re- 
prove, his cousin, beloved as she was, on secount 
of the dangeroug machinations with which she ap- 

to have connected herselfs He returned 
slowly, and in a very different mood. 

Not only had Alice, prudent as beautiful, ap- 
peared completely free from the weakuess of con- 
duct which seemed to give him some authority over 
her, but her views of policy, if less practicable, 
were 80 much more direct and noble than his own, 
as led him to question whether he had not compro- 
mised himself too rashly with Cromwell even al 
though the state of the country was so greatly 
divided and torn by faction, that the promotion of 
the General to the possession of the executive go- 
vernment seemed the only chance of escaping ao 
renewal of the Civil War. The more exalted and 
purer sentiments of Alice lowered him in his own 
eyes ; and though unshaken in his opinion, that it 
were better the vessel should be steered by a pilot 
having no good title to the office, than that slic 
should run upon the breakers, he felt that he was 
not espousilig the most direct, manly, and disinte-. 
rested side of the question. 

As he rode on, immersed in these unpleasant 
contemplations, and considerably lessened in his 
own esteem by what had happened, Wildrake, who 
rode by his side, and was no friend to long silence, 
began to entcr into conversation. I have been 
thinking, Mark,’ said he, “that if you and I had 
Leen called to the bar—as, by the by, has been in 
danger of happening to me in more senses than 
one—I say, had we become barristers, [ would 
have had the better oiled tongue of the fWo-—tho 
fairey art of persuasion.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Everard, “ though I never 
heard thee use any, save to induce an usurer to 
lend thee money, or a taverner to abate a reckon- 
ing.” 

“ And yet this day, or rather night, I could have, 
as I think, made a conquest which baffled you.” 

“ Indeed 1” said the Colonel, becoming attentive. 

“ Why, look you,” said Wildrake, “ it was a main 
object with you to induce Mistress Alice Lee—By 
Heaven, she is an exquisite creature—I approve of 

‘our taste, Mark—I say, you desire to persuade 
her: and the stout old Trojan her father, to cun- 
sent to return to the Lodge, and live there quietly, 
and under connivance, like gentlefolk, instead of 
tee in a hut hardly fit to harbour a Tom of 
Bedlam.” 

“ Thou art right ; such, indeed, was a great part 
of my object in this visit,” answered Everard. 

“ But perhaps you algo expected to visit thre 
his and so keep watch over pretty Mistress 

ee—eli ?”” 

“I never entertained so selfish a thought,” said 
Everard ; “and if this nocturnal disturbance at the 
mansion were explained and ended, I would in- 
stantly take my departure.” 

“ Your friend Noll would expect something moro 
from you,” said Wildrake ; “he would expect, 32 
ease the knight’s reputation for loyalty should draw 
any of our poor exiles and waudcrers about the 
Lodge, that you should be on the watch and ready 
to snap them. In a word, as faras 1, can under- 
stand his long-winded speeches, he would have 
Woodstock a trap, your uncle and his pretty daugh- 
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ter the hait of toasted cheese—craving your Chloe’s 
pardon for the com you the al 
which should bar their escape, his Lordship him- 
self being the great gri in to whom they are 
to be given over to be devoured.” 

 Dared Cromwell mention this to thee in express 
terms?” said Everard, pulling up his horse, and 
stopping in the midst of the road. 

“ Nay, not in express terms, which I do not be- 
lieve he ever used in his life ; you might as well 
expect a drunken man to go straight forward ; but 
he insinuated as much to me, and indicated that you 
might deserve well of him—Gadzo, the damnable 
proposal sticks in my throat—by betraying our 
noble and rightful King, [here he pulled off his 
hat,] whom God grant in health and wealth long 
to reign, as the worthy clergyman says, though | 
fear just now his Majesty is both sick and surry, 
and never a penny in his pouch to boot.” 

“ This tallies with what Alice hinted,” said Eve- 
rard ; “ but how could she know it? didst thou give 
her any hint of such a thing?” 

“1!” replied the cavalier, “I, who never saw 
Mistress Alice in my life till to-night, and then 
only for an instant—zooks, man, how is that pos- 
sible 1” 

“ True,” replied Everard, and seemed lost in 
thought. At length he spoke—* [ should call Crom- 
well to account for his bad opinion of me; for, even 
though not seriously expressed, but, as I am con- 
vinced it was, with the sole view of proving you, 
and perhaps myself, it was, nevertheless, a miscon- 
struction to be resented.” 

“Tl ie eartel for you, with ail my heart and 
soul,” said Wildrake ; “and turn out with his god- 
liness’s second, with as good will as I ever drank a 
glass of sack.” 

“ Pshaw,” replied Everard, “those in his high 
aa fight no single combats. But tell me, Roger 

Vildrake, didst thou thyself think me capable of 
the falschood and treachery implied in such a mes- 
sage?” 

(1 exclaimed Wildrake. “ Markham Everard, 
you have been my early friend, my constant bene- 
actor. When Colchester was reduced, you saved 
me from the gallows, and since that thou hast tw en- 
ty times saved me from starving. But, by Ica- 
ven, if I thought you capable of such villany as 
your General recommended,—by yonder blue sky, 
and all the works of creation which it bends over, 
I would stab you with my own hand!” 

“ Death,” replied Everard, “ I should indeed de- 
serve, but not from you, perhaps ; but, fortunately, 
I cannot, if I would, be guilty of the treachery you 
would punish. Know had this day secret 
notice, and from Cromwell himself, that the young 
Man has escaped by sea from Bristol.” 

« Now, God Almighty be blessed, who protected 
him through so many dangers!” exclaimed Wild- 
rake. “ Huzza!l—Up hearts, cavaliers!—Hey for 
eavaliers!—God bless King Charles !—Moon and 
stars, catch my hat! ”’—and he threw it up as high 
as he could into the air. The celestial bodies which 
he invoked did not recaive the present dispatched 
to them ; but, as in the cage of Sir Henry Lee’s seab- 
bard, an old gnarled oak became a second time the 
receptacle of a waif and stray of loyal enthusiasm. 
Wil e looked rather foolish at the circumstance, 


and his friend took the opportunity of admonishing 
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“Art thou not. ashamed to Bear thee so ike a 
schoolboy?” 

“ Why,’ said Wildrake, “1 have bat senta Puri- 
tai’s hat upon a loyal errand. I laugh to think 
how many of the school-boys thou talk’st of will be 
cheated into climbing the pollard next year, expect- 
ing to find the nest of some unknown bird in yor- 
dex unmeasured in of felt,” 

“ Flush now, for God’s sake, and let us speak 
calmly,” said Everard. ‘Charlies has escaped, and 
I am glad of it. 1 would willingly have seen him 
on his father’s throne by composition, but not by 
the force of the Scottish army, and the incensed 
and vengeful royalists” ‘ 

“ Master Markham Everard,” began the oava- 
lier, interrupting him . 

“ Nay, hush, dear Wildrake,” said Everard ; “ let 
us not dispute & point on which we cannot agree, 
and give me leave to go on.—I say, since the young 
man has escaped, Cromwell’s offensive and injuri- 
ous stipulation falls to the ground ; and I see not 
why my uncle and his family should not again en- 
ter their own house, under the same terms of con 
nivance as many otlier royalists. What may be in 
cumbent on me is different, nor can I determine 
my couise until I have an interview with the Gene- 
ral, which, as I think, will end in his confessing that 
he threw in this offensive proposal to sound us both. 
It is much in his manner ; for he is blunt, and never 
sees or feels the punctilious honour which the gal 
lants of the day stretch to such delicacy.” 

“Til acquit him of having any punctilio about 
him,” said Wildrake, “either touchiag honour or 
honesty. Now, to come back to where we started. 
Supposing you were not to reside in person at the 
Lodge, and to forbear even visiting there, unless 
on invitation, when such a thing can be brought 
about, I tell you frankly, I think your uncle and hia 
daughter might be induced to come back to the 
Lodge, and reside there as usual. ‘At least the cler- 
gyman, that worthy old cock, gave me to hope as 
much.” 

“ He had been hasty in bestowing his corti- 
dence,” said Everard, 

“True,” replied Wildrake ; “he confided in ma 
at once; for he instantly saw my regard for the 
Church. I thank Heaven I never passed a clergy- 
man in his canonicals without pulling my hat off— 
aes thou knowest, the most desperate duel I ever 

ought was with young Grayless of the Inner Tem- 

ple, for taking the wall of the Reverend Dr. Bunce) 
—Ah, I can gain a chaplain’s ear instantly. Gad- 
zooks, they know whom they have to trust to in 
such a one as I.” 

“ Dost thou think, then,” said Colonel Everard, 
“or rather does this clergyman think, that if they 
were secure of intrusion from me, the family*would 
return to the Lodge, supposing the intruding Ooni- 
missioners gone, and this nocturnal disturbance ex- 
plained and ended ?” 

The old Knight,” answered Wildrake, “ may 
be wrougtt upon by the Doctor to return, if he is 
secure against intrusion. As for disturbasmees, the 
stout old boy, so far as I can learn in two minutes’ 
conversation, laughs at all this turmoil as the work 
of mere imagination, the consequence of the re- 
morse of th a fib evil consciences; and says that 
goblin or devil was never heard of at Woodstock, 
until it became the residenvo of such men as they 

; ” 


who have now usurped the posaessiqu. 
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« There is more than imagination in it,” said 
Everard. “I have personal reason to know there 
is some y carrying on, to render the house 
antenable by the Commissioners, I acquit my 
unole of accession to such a silly trick ; but I must 
see it ended ere I can agree to his and my cousin’s 
residing where such a confederacy exists; for they 
are likely to be considered as the contrivers of 
such Bagi be the actual agent who he may.” 

‘ With reference to your better acquaintance 
with the gentleman, Everard, I should rather sus- 
pect the old father of Puritans (I bee your pardon 
again ) has something to do with the business; and 
if eo, Lucifer will never look near the true old 
Knight’s beard, nor abide a glance of yonder maid- 
en’s innocent blue eyes. I will uphold them as 
safe as pure gold in a miser’s chest.” 

* Sawest thou aught thyself, which makes thee 
think thus ?” 

* Not a quill of the devil’s pinion saw I,” re- 
plied Wildrake. “ He supposes himself too secure 
of an old cavalier, who must steal, hang, or drown, 
in the long run, so he gives himself no trouble to 
look after the assured booty. But I heard the serv- 
ing-fellows prate of what they had seen and heard; 
and though their tales were confused enough, yet 
if there was any truth among them at all, I should 
say the devil must have been in the dance.—But, 
holla |! here comes some one upon us.—Stand, friend 
—who art thou %” 

“ A poor day-labourer in the great work of Eng- 
jist —foseph Tomkins by name—Secretary to a 
godly and well-endowed leader in this poor Christian 
army of England, called General Harrison.” 

“ What news, Master Tomkins?” said Everard ; 
and why are you on the road at this late hour ?” 

“] speak to the worthy Colonel Everard, as I 
judge?” said Tomkins; “and truly 1 am glad of 
meeting your honour. Heaven knows, I need such 
assistance as yours.—Qh, worthy Master Everard ! 
—Here has been a sounding of trumpets, and a 
breaking of vials, and a pouring forth, and”’ 

** Prithee, tell me in brief, what is the matter— 
where is thy master—and, in a word, what has hap- 
pened ?” 

« My master is close by, parading it in the little 
meadow, beside the hugeous oak, which is called 
by the name of the late Man; ride but two steps 
forward, and “you may see him walking swiftly to 
and fro, adyancing all the while the naked wea- 

n. 


Upon proceeding as directed, but with as little 
noise as possible, they descried a man, whom of 
course they concluded must be Harrison, walking 
to and fro beneath the King’s oak, as a sentinel 
under arms, but with more wildness of demeanour. 
‘Ti tramp of the horses did_not escape his ear; 
and they heard him call out, as if at the head of 
the brigade—* Lower pikes against cavalry !—Here 
comes Prince Rupert—Stand fast, and you shall 
turn them aside, as a bull would toss a cur-dog.— 
Lower your pikes atill, my hearts, the end secured 
againat your foot—down on your right knee, front 
rank not for the spoiling of your blue aprons. 
—H babel—ay, that is the word !” 

“In the name of Heaven, about whom or what is 
he talking !” said Everard; * wherefore does he 
go about with his weapon drawn {” 

“ Truly, sir, when aught disturbs my master, 
General Harrison, he is something rapt in the spirit, 
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and conceives that he is eomman a feserve 
pikes at the Battle of reeves Splat for 
weapon, alack, worthy sir, wherefore should he 
keep Sheffield steel in calves" leather, when there 
are fiends to be combated—incarnate fiends on 
earth, and raging infernal fiends under the earth (" 
«“ This is intolerable,” said Everard. Listen to 
me, Tomkins, Thou art not now in the pulpit, and 
{ desire none of thy h sbprapes language. I know 


thou canst speak intelligibly when thou art so mind- 
ed. Remember, I may serve or harm thee; and 


as you hope or fear any thing on my part, answer 
sickiglitslorwand —What has happened to drive 
out thy master to the wild wood at this time of 
night t” 

* Forsooth, worthy and honoured sir, I will speak 
with the precision I may. True it is, and of veri- 
ty, that the breath of man, which is in his nostrils, 
goeth forth and returneth”. 

* Hark you, sir,” said Colonel Everard, “ take 
care where you ramble in your correspondence with 
me. You have heard how at the t battle of 
Dunbar in Scotland, the General himself held a 
pistol to the head of Lieutenant Hewcreed, threat- 
ening to shoot him through the brain if he did not 
give up holding forth, and put his squadron in line 
to the front. Take care, sir.” 

“Verily, the lieutenant then charged with an 
even and unbroken order,” said Tomkins, “and 
bore a thousand plaids and bonnets over the beach 
before him into the sea. Neither shall I protermit 
or postpone your honour’s commands, but speedily 
obey them, and that without delay.” 

“ Go to, fellow ; thou knowest what I would have,” 
said Everard ; “ speak at once—I know thou canst 
if thou wilt. Trusty Tomkins is better known than 
he thinks for.” 

“ Worthy sir,” said Tomkins, in a much less peri- 
phrastie style, “J will obey your worship as far as 
the spirit will permit. Truly, it was not an hour 
since, when my worshipful master being at table 
with Master Bibbet and myself, not to mention the 
worshipful Master Bletson and Colonel Desborough, 
and behold there was a violent knocking at the gate, 
a3 of one in haste. Now, of a certainty, so much 
had our household been harassed with witches and 
spirits, and other objects of sound and sight, that 
the sentinels could not be brought to abide upon 
their posts without doors, and it was only bya pro- 
vision of beef and strong liquors that we were able 
to maintain a guard of three men in the hall, who 
nevertheless ventured not to open the door, lest 
they should be surprised with some of the goblins 
wherewith their imaginations were overwhelmed. 
And they heard the knocking, which increased un- 
til it seemed that the door was wellnigh about to 
be beaten down. Worthy Master Bibbet was a little 
overcome with liquor, (as is his fashion, good man, 
about this time of the evening, ) not that he isin the 
least given to ebriety, but simply, that since the 
Scottish campaign he hath had a perpetual 
which obliges him so to nourish his frame aelaat 
the damps of the night; wherefore, as it is well 
known to your honour that I discharge the office of 
a faithful servant, as well to Major-General Harri- 
son, and the other Commissioners, as to my just and 
lawful master, Colonel Desborough” —— 

“T know all apie capil thou art trust- 
ed by both, U pray to Heaven thou mayss merit the 
trust,” seid Colonel Everard, 
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# And devoutly do I pray,” sald Tomkins, “ that 
your worshipful prayers may be answered with fa- 
vour; for certainly to be, and to be called and en- 
titled, Honest Joe, and Trusty Tomkins, is to me 
more than ever would be an Earl’s title, were such 
things to be granted anew in this regenerated go- 
verniment.” 

s Well, go on—go on—or if thou dalliest much 
longer, I will make bold to dispute the article of your 
honesty. 1 like short tales, sir, and doubt what is 
told with a long unn train of words.” 

“Well, good air, be not hasty. As I said before, 
the deors rattled till you would have thought the 
knocking was reiterated in every room of the Pa- 
lace. The bell rung out for company, though we 
sould not find that any one tolled the clapper, and 
the guards let off their firelocks, merely because 
they knew not what better to do. So, Master Bib- 
bet being, as I said, unsusceptible of his duty, I 
went down with my poor rapier to the door, and 
demanded who was there; and I was answered in 
2 voice, which, 1 must say, was much like another 
voice, that it was one wanting Major-General Har- 
rison, So, as it was then late, I answered mildly, 
that General Harrison was betaking himself to his 
rest, and that any who wished to speak to him must 
return on the morrow morning, for that after night- 
fall the door of the Palace, being in the room of a 
garrison, would be opened to no one. So, the voice 
replied, and bid me open directly, without which he 
would blow the folding leaves of the door into the 
middle of the hall, And therewithal the noise re- 
commenced, that we thought the house would have 
fallen; and I was in some measure constrained to 
open the door, even like a besieged garrison which 
can hold out no longer.” 

“ By my honour, and it was stoutly done of you, 
T must say,” said Wildrake, who had been listen- 
ing with much interest. “J ain a bold dare-devil 
onough, yet when I had two inches of oak plank 
between the actual fiend and me, hang him that 
would demolish the barrier between us, say I—I 
would as soon, when aboard, bore a hole in the 
ship, and let in the waves; for you know we al- 
WwayB compare the devil to the deep sea.” 

“ Prithee, peace, Wildrake,” said Everard, “ and 
let him go on with his history—Well, and what 
saw’st thou when the door was opened 1—the great 
Devil with his horns and claws thou wilt say, no 
doubt.” 

“ No, sir, I will say nothing but what is true. 
When I undid the door, one man stood there, and 
he, to seeming, a man of no extraordinary appear- 
ance. He was wrapped in a taffeta cloak of a scar- 
let colour, and with a red lining. He seemed as if 
he might have been in his time a very handsome 
man, but there was something of paleness and ser- 
row in hig face—a long love-lock and long hair he 
wore, even after the abomination of the cavaliers, 
and the unloveliness, as learned Master Prynue 
well termed it, of love-locke—a jewel in his ear—a 
blue scarf over his shoulder, like a military com- 
mander for the King, and a hat with a white plume, 
b @ peculiar hatband.” 

* Some unhappy officer of cavaliers, of whom so 
many are in hiding, and seeking shelter through 
the country,” briefly replied Everard. 

“True, worthy sir—right os a judicious exposl- 


tion. But there was something about this man (if | that thou sp 
he Was a man) whoin I, for one, could not look upon 





without trembling; nor the musketeers who were 
in the hall, without betraying much alarm, and 
swallowing, as they themselves will aver, the very 
bullets which they had in their mouths for loading 
their ecarabines and muskets. Nay, the wolf and 
deer-dogs, that are the fiercest of thea” kind, fled 
from this visitor, and crept into holes and corners, 
moahing and wailing in a low and broken tone. 
He came into the middle of the hall, and still he 
seemed no more than an ordinary man, only some- 
what fantastically dressed, in a doublet of black 
velvet pinked upon scarlet satin under his cloak, a 
jewel in his ear, with large roses in his shoes, and 
a kerchief in his hand, which he sometimes pressed 
inst his left side.” 

“ Gracious Heaven!” said Wildrake, coming close 
up to Everard, and whispering in his ear, with ac- 
cents which terror rendered tremulous, (a mood of 
mind most unusual to the daring man, who seemed 
now overcome by it)—‘ it must have been beer 
Dick Robison the player, in the very dress in which 
I have seen him play Philaster—ay, and drunk a 
jolly bottle with him after it at the Mermaid! I 
remember how many frolics we had together, and 
all his little fantastic fashions. He served for his 
old master, Charles, im Mohun’s troop, and was 
murdered by this butcher’s dog, as I have heard, 
after surrender, at the battle of Naseby-field.” 

“ Hush! I have heard of the deed,” said Eve- 
rard; “ for God’s sake hear the man to an end.— 
Did this visitor speak to thee, my friend ?” 

“< Yes, sir, in a pleasing tone of voice, but some: 
what fanciful in the articulation, and like one wha 
is speaking to an audience as froma bar or a pulpit, 
more than in the voice of ordinary men on ordinary 
matters. He desired to see Major-General Hav- 
rison.”’ 

“ He did !—and you,” said Everard, infected by 
the spirit of the time, which, as is well known, 
leaned to credulity upon all matters of supernatural 
agency,—“ what did you do ?”” 

“ T went up to the parlour, and related that such 
a person enquired for him. He started when I told 
him, and eagerly desired to know the man’s dress; 
but no sooner did I nrention his dress, and the 
jewel in his ear, than he said, ‘ Begone! tell him 
I will not admit him to speech of me. Say that I 
defy him, and will make my defiance good at the 
great battle in the valley of Armageddon, when the 
voice of the angel shail call all fowls which fly 
under the face of heaven to feed on the flesh of tho 
captain and the soldier, the war-horse and his rider, 
Say to the Evil One, I have power to appeal our 
conflict even till that day, and that in the front of 
that fearful day he will again meet with Harrison.’ 
T went back with this answer to the stranger, and 
his face was writhed into such a deadly frown, as 
a mere human brow hath seldom worn. ‘ Return 
to him,’ he said, ‘and say it iy My HouR, and that if 
he come not instantly down to speak with me, I 

_ will mount the stairs to him. Say that I commanp 
_ him to descend, by the token, that, on the field of 
| Naseby, he did not the work negligently.’ ” 

“ T have heard,” whispered Wildrake—who felt 
more and more strongly the contagion of supersti- 
tion— that these words were blasphemously used 
by Harrison when he shot my poor friend Dick.” 

“© What happened next!’ said Everard. “ See 

est the truth.” 
“ As gospel unexpounded by a steeple-man,” said 
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the I ent; “ yet truly it ie but Httle I have 
to say. 1 saw my master come down, with a blank, 
yet resolved air; and when he pcceliaar ee and 
saw the stranger, he made.a pause. e other 
waved on him as if to follow, and walked out at the 
. My worthy patron seemed as if he were 
about to follow, yet again paused, when this visitant, 
be he man or fiend, re-entered, and said, ‘ Obey 
thy deom. 
. march b ood tree, 
m For ee weird to fo) wre oe 
To follow me through the ghastly moonlight— 
To follow me through the shadows of night— 
To follew me, comrade, still art thou bound: 
I pet bk thee by the unstanch’d wound— 
I conjure thee by the last words I spoke 
When the body slept and the spirit awoke, 
Ig the very Jast pangs of the deadly atroke." 
So saying, he stalked out, and my master followed 
him into the wood,—I followed also at a distance. 
But when I came up, my master was alone, and 
bearing himself as you now behold him.” 
‘ Thou hast had“a wonderful memory, friend,” 
said the Colonel, coldly, “ to remember these rhymes 


in @ single recitation—there seems something of 
practice in all this.” : 


“ A single recitation, my honoured sir?” ex- 
claimed the Independent—* alack, the rhyme is 
seldom out of my poor master’s mouth, when, as 
sometimes haps, he is less triumphant in his wrestles | 
with Satan. But it was the first time I ever heard 
it uttered by another; and, to say truth, he ever 
seems to repeat it unwillingly, as a child after his 
pedagogue, and as it was not indited by his own 
1ead, as the Psalmist saith.” | 

“ I¢ is singular,” said Everard ;—“ I have heard | 
and read that the spirits of the slaughtered have 
strange power over th 


such tales. Roger Wildrake—what art thou afraid 
of, man ?—why dost thou shift thy place thus?” 

“ Fear? it is not fear—it is hate, deadly hate.— 
I see the murderer of poor Dick before me, and— | 
see, he throws himself into a posture of fence— | 

y’st thou, brood of a butcher’s mastiff ? | 
thou shalt not want an antagonist.” 

Ere any one could stop him, Wildrake threw 
aside his cloak, drew his sword, and almost with a 
single bound cleared the distance betwixt him and 
Harrison, and crossed swords with the latter, as 
he stood brandishing his weapon, as if in imme- 
diate expectation of an assailant. Accordingly, the 
Republican General was not for an instant taken 
at unawares, but the moment the swords clashed, 
he shouted, “ Ha! I feel thee now, thou hast come 
in body at last.—Welcome! welcome !—the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon !” 

“ Part them, part them,” cried Everard, as he 
and Tomkins, at first astonished at the suddenness 
of the affray, hastened to interfere. Everard, 
seizing on the cavalier, drew him forcibly back- 
wards, and Tomkins contrived, with risk and diffi- 
culty, to master Harrison’s sword, while the Ge- 
neral exclaimed, “Ha! two to one—two to one !— 
thus fight demons.” Wildrake, on his side, swore 
a oath, and added, “ Markham, you have 
cancelled every obligation I owed you—they are 
all out of sight—gone, d—n me !” 

“ You have indeed acquitted these obligations 
rarely,” said Everard. “Who knows how this 
affair shall be explained and answered” - 

* I will answer it with my life,” snid Wildrake. 


1e slayer ; but I am astonished | 
to have it insisted upon that there may be truth in | 
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« Good now, be silent,” said Tomkins, * and tet 
ine eee: It shall be so ordered that the good 
General 1 never know that he hath encountered 
with a mortal man ; only let that man of Moab put 
his aword into the scabbard’s rest, and be still.’ 

“ Wildrake, let me entreat thee to sheathe thy 
sword,” said Everard, “ else, on my life, thou must 
turn it against me.” 

« No, *fore not so mad as that neither, 
but I'll have another day with him.” 

“ Thou, another day 1” exclaimed Harrison, 
whose eye had still remained fixed on the spot 
where he found such palpable resistance. “ Yes 
I know thee well; day by day, week by week, thou 
makest the same idle request, for thou knowest that 
my heart quivers at thy voice. But my hand trem- 
bles not when opposed to thine—the spirit is will- 
ing to the combat, if the flesh be si when op- 
posed to that which is not of the flesh.” 

“ Now, peace all, for Heaven's sake,’’—said the 
steward Tomkins ; then added, addressing his mas- 
ter, “ there is no one here, if it please your Ex- 
cellence but Tomkins and the worthy Colonel Eve- 
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General Harrison, as sometimes happens in cases 
of partial insanity, (that is, supposing his to have 
been a case of mental delusion,) though firmly and 
entirely persuaded of the truth of his own visions, 
yet was not willing to speak on the subject to those 
who, he knew, would regard them as imaginary. 
Upon this occasion, he assumed the appearance of 
perfect ease and composure, after the violent 
tation he had just manifested, in a manner which 
showed how anxious he was to disguise his rea] 
feelings from Everard, whom he considered as un: 
likely to participate them. 

He saluted the Colonel with profound ceremony 
and talked of the fineness of the evening, which had 
summoned him forth of the Lodge, to take a turn 
in the Park, and enjoy the favourable weather. He 
then took Everard by the arm, and walked back 
with him towards the Lodge, Wildrake and Tom- 
kins following close behind and leading the horses. 
Everard, desirous to gain some light on these mys- 
terious incidents, endeavoured to come on the gub- 
ject more than once, by a mode of interrogation, 
which Harrison (for madmen are very often un- 
willing to enter on the subject of their mental de- 
lusion) parried with some skill, or addreseed him- 
self for aid to his steward Tomkins, who was in the 
habit of being voucher for his master upon all oc- 
casions, which led to Desborough’s ingenious nick- 
name of Fibbet. 

“ And wherefore had you your sword drawn, my 
worthy General,” said Everard, “ when you were 
only on an evening walk of pleasure 1’ 

“ Truly, excellent Colonel, these arc times when 
men must watch with their loins girded, and their 
lights burning, and their weapons drawn. The day 
draweth nigh, believe me or not as you will, that 
men must watch lest they be found naked and un- 
armed, when the seven trumpets shall sound, Boot 
and saddle ; and the pipes of Jezer shall strike up, 
Horse and away.” 

“ True, good General ; but methought I saw you 
making passes even now, as if you were fi - 
ren: fantasy, friend Everasd,” 

“JT am of a strange y, 
answered Harrison; “and when I walk alone, and 
happen, as but now, to have my weapon drawn, J 
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sehvetimios, fox exercise’ sale, will practise a thrust 
vouch a tree as that. [¢ is 2 silly pride. men 
have te the ose of ns, I have been aceonnted 
& thaster of fenve, and have fought prizes when I 
was tnregenerated, and bacag was called to do 
a in the great work, entering as a trooper 
inte our vietorious General’s first regiment 
horse.” 
«“ Bat methought,” said Everard, “ I heard a 
? 





Came oad 








weapon clash yours t” 
“ How? & clash with my sword }—How 
could that be, Fomkins 1” 


* Truly, sir,” said Tomkins, “it must have been 
& bough of the tree; they have them of all kinds 
here, and your honour may have pushed against 
one of them, which the Brazilians call iron-wood, a 
block of which, being struck with a hammer, saith 
Purchas in his Pilgrimage, ringeth like an anvil.” 

“Truly, it may be so,” said Harrison; “ for 
those rulers who are gone, assembled in this their 
abode of pleasure many strange trees and plants, 
though they gathered not of the fruit of that tree 
which beareth twelve manner of fruits, or of those 
leaves which are for the healing of the nations.” 

Everard pursued his investigation; for he was 
struck with the manner in which Harrison evaded 
his questions, and the dexterity with which he threw 
his transcendental and fanatical notions, like a sort 
of veil, over the darker visions excited by remorse 
and conscious guilt. 

* Bat,” said he, “if I may trust my eyes and 
ears, I cannot but atill think that you had a real 
antagonist—Nay, | am sare 1 saw a fellow, in a 
dark-coloured jerkin, retreat through the wood.” 

“ Did you?” said Harrison, with a tone of sur- 
prise, while his voice faltered in spite of him— 
“* Who could he be !—Tomkins, did you see the 
fellow Colonel Everard talks of with the napkin 
m his hand—the bloody napkin which he always 
pressed to his side 9” 

This last expression, in which Harrison gave a 
mark different from that which Everard had as- 
signed, but corresponding to Tomkins’s original de- 
scription of the supposed spectre, had more effect 
on Everard in confirming the steward’s story, than 
any thing he had witnessed or heard. The voucher 
aiawered the draft upon him as promptly as usual, 
that he had seen such a fellow glide past them into 
the thicket—that he dared to say he was some deer- 
stealer, for he had heard they were become very 
audacious. 

“Look ye there now, Master Everard,” said 
Harrison, hurrying from the subject—* Is it not 
thine now that we should lay aside our controver- 
ics, and join hand in hand to repairing the breaches 
of our Ziont' Happy and contented were I, my 
exvellent friend, to-be a treader of mortar, or a 
bearer of a hod, upon this occasion, under our great 
leader, with whom Providence has gone forth in 
this great national gobble A and truly, so de- 
voutly do I hold by our excellent and victorious 
General Oliver, whom Heaven long preserve—that 
were he to command me, I should not scruple to 
pluck forth of his high place the man whom they 
call er, even as I Jent a poor hand to pluck 
down the man whom they called King. Where- 
fore, as I know your judgment holdeth with mine 
on this matter, let me urge unto you lovingty, that 


®e may act as brethren, and build up the breaches, 
aud re-establish the bulwarks of our Engitsk Zion, 
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whereny we shall be doubtless chosen as pillare 
and buttresses, under our exeellent Lord-General, 
for supporting and sustaining the same, and en- 
dewed with proper revenues and incomes, both 
spiritual and temporal, to serve as a pedestal, on 
which we may stand, ing that otherwise our 


seeing 
of | foundation will be on the loose sand.—Neverthe- 


leas,” continued he, his mind again diverging from 
his views of temporal ambition into his visions af 
the Fifth Monarchy, “ these things are but vanity 
i respect of the opening of the beok which is 
sealed; for all things approach speedily towards 
lightning and thundering, and unloosing of the great 
dragon from the bottomless pit, wherein he is 
chaied.” 

With this mingled strain of earthly politics, and 
fanatical prediction, Harrison so overpowered Co- 
lonel Everard, as to leave him no time to urge him 
further on the particular circumstances of his noc- 
turnal skirmish, concerning which it is plain he 
had no desire to be interrogated. They now reached 
the Lodge of Woodstock. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Now the wasted brands do glow, 
While the screech-ow], sounding loud, 
Puts the wretch that lives in woe, 
In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it 18 the time of night 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets out ite sprite, 
In the church-way paths to glide. 
Midsummer Night's Dream 


Berore the gate of the palace the guards were 
now doubled. Everard demanded the reason of 
this from the corporal, whom he found in the hall 
with his soldiers, sitting or sleeping around a t 
fire, maintained at the expense of the carved chaise 
and benches with fragments of which it was fur- 
nished. 

“ Why, verily,” answered the man, “ the 8 
de-garde, as your worship says, will be to 
pieces by such duty ; nev less, fear hath gone 
abroad among us, and no man will mount guard 
alone, We have drawn in, however, one or two of 
our outposts from Banbury and elsewhere, and we 
are to have a relief from Oxford to-morrow.” 

Everard continued minute enquiries concerning 
the sentinels that were posted within as well az 
without the Lodge; and found that, ‘as they bad 
been stationed under the eye of Harrison himself, 
the rules of prudent discipline had been exactly 
observed in the distribution of the posts. There 
1emained nothing therefore for Colonel Everard to 
do, but, remembering his own adventure of the 
ae to eae that an additional sentinel 
should be placed, with a companion, if judged in- 
dispensable, in that foulibule, oeiautorroa. wet 
which the long gallery where he had met with the 
rencontre, and other suits of diverged. 
The corporal respectfully promised ail obedience to 
his orders. The serving-men being called, appeared 
also in double force. demanded to know 
whether the Commissioners had gone to bed, or 
whether he could get speech with them ? 

“ They are in their bedroom, forseoth,” replied 
one of the fellows; “ but I think they be not yet 
undressed.” 

“ What!” said Everard, “ are Colonel Desbo- 
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yough and Master Bletson both in the same aleog- 

ing e yeabarad r ‘ : 

“ Bheix honours have so chosen it,” said the 

man ; * and their honours’ secretaries remain upon 
all t, 

« It is the fashion to double guards all over the 

* said Wildrake. “ Had | a a gers peatr 

tolerably good-looking house-maid now, | should 

know how to fail into the fashion.” 

st Peace, foal |” said Everard— And where are 
the Mayor and Master Holdenowgh !” 

“The Mayor is returned to the borough on 
horseback, behind the trooper, who goes to Oxford 
for the reinforcement; and the man of the steeple- 
house hath quartered himself in the chamber which 
Colonel Desborough had iast night, being that in 
whieh he is most likely to meet the ——— your hv- 
nour understands. The Lord pity us, we are a 
harassed family |” 

“ And where be General Harrison’s knaves,’’ 
said Tomkins, “ that they do not marshal him to 
his apartment 1” 
ere~——here—here, Master Tomkins,” said 

three fellows, pressing forward, with the same con- 
sternation on their faces which seemed to pervade 
the whole inhabitants of Woodstock. 

“ Away with you, then,” said Tomkins ;—“ speak 
not to hia wogship—you see he is not in the hu- 
mour.” 

“ Indeed,” observed Colonel Everard, “ he looks 
singularly wan—his features seem writhen as by a 
palsy stroke; and though he was talking so fast 
while we came along, he hath not opened his mouth 
since we came to the light.” 

“Tt is his manner after such visitations,” said 
Tomkins.—* Give his honour your arms, Zedekiah 
aud Jonathan, to lead him off—I will follow in- 
stantly.— You, Nicodemus, tarry to wait upon me 
—it is not well walking alone in this mansion.” 

“ Master Tomkins,” said Everard, “ I have heard 
of yon often as a sharp, intelligent man—tell me 
fairly, are you in earnest afraid of any thing super- 
natural haunting this house ?” 

“ [ would be loth to run the chance, sir,” said 
Tomkins very gravely; “ by looking on my wor- 
shipful master, you may form a guess how the living 
look after they have spoken with the dead.” He 
bowed low, and took his leave. Everard proceeded 
to the chamber which the two remaining Comnis- 
sioners had, for comfort’s sake, chosen to inhabit 
in company. They were preparing for bed as he 
went into their apartment. Both started as the 
door aS hea aa rejoiced when they saw it was 
only Everard who entered. 

“ Hark ye hither,’ said Bletson, pulling him 
aside, “ sawest thou ever ass equal to Desborough? 

e—the fellow is as big as an ox, and as timorous as 

-asheep. He has insisted on my sleeping here, to 
protect him. Shall we have s night on’t, 
hat We will, if thou wilt take the third bed, which 
vas prepared for Harrison ; but he is gone out, like 
a mooncalf, to look for the valley of Armageddon 
in the Park of Woodstock.” 

“ General Harrison has returned with me tut 
now,” said Everard. 

“ Nay but, as I shall live, he comes not into our 
apartment,” said , overhearing his an- 

I oe reg aes Bees supping, for aught 
ras a right to among 
Christina falk.” m a 
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«He ae 7 sane eseenionall 
not propose said Everard; 4 he 

as I understand, aed alone,” 

* Nos quite alone, 1 dave say,” said Desborough , 
“ for [larrison hath a sort of attraction for goblins 
—they ily round him like moths about a candle: 
But, | prithee, good Everard, do thou stay with us. 
I know not how it is, but although thow hast not 
thy religion always in thy mouth, nor speakest 
many hard words about it, like Harrison—nor 
makest long preachments, like a certain most ho- 
nourable relation us ine who shail be nameless, 
yet oomehow I feel myself safer in thy company 
than with any of them. As for this Bletson, he ia 
such a mere blasphemer, that I fear the Devil will 
carry him away ere morning,” 

“Did you ever hear such a paltry coward?” 
said Bletson, apart to Everard. “ Do tarry, how- 
ever, mine honoured Colonel—I kaow your zea! to 
assist the distressed, and you see Desborough is in 
that predicament, that he will require near him 


ing of ghosts and fiends.” 

“I am sorry I cannot oblige you, gentlemen,” 
said Everard ; “but I have settled my mind to 
sleep in Victor Lee’s apartment, so [ wish you 
night; and, if you would repose without disturb- 
ance, I would advise that you commend yourselves, 
during the watches of the night, to Him unto whom 
night is even as mid-day. I had intended to have 
spoke with you this evening on the subject of my 
being here; but I will defer the conference till ta- 
morrow, when, I think, I will be able to show you 
excellent reasons for leaving Woodstock.” 

“ We have seen plenty such already,” said Des 
borough ; “ for one, I came here to serve the estate, 
with some moderate advantage doubtiess to myself 
for my trouble; but if 1 am set upon my head 
again w-night, as I was the night before, 1 would 
not stay longer to gain a king’s crown; for I am 
sure my neck would be unfitted to bear the weight 
of it.” 

* Good night,’ exclaimed Everard; and was 
about to go, when Bletson again pressed close, and 
whispered to him, “ Hark thee, Colonel—you know 
my friendshép for thee—I do implore thee to leave 
the door of thy apartment open, tirat if thou meetest 
with any disturbance, I may hear thee call, and be 
with thee upon the very instant. Do this, dear 
Everard, my fears for thee will keep me awake 
else; for I know that, notwithstanding your excel- 
lent sense, you entertain some of those supersti- 
tious ideas which we suck in with our mother’s 
milk, and which constitute the ground of our fears 


door open, if you love me, that you may have ready 
assistance from me in case of need.” 

“ My master,” said Wildrake, “ trusta, first, in 
his Bible, sir, and then in his good sword, He has 
no idea that the Devil can be bailed by the charm 
of two men lying in one room, still less that the 
foul fiend can be argued out of existence by the 
Nullifidians of the Rota.” 

Everard seized his imprudent friend by the cale 
lar, and dragged him off as he was speaking, keep- 
ing fast hold of him till they were in the-cham.- 
ber of Victor Lee, where they had slept on a former 
occasion. Even then he continued to hold Wiid- 
rake, until the servant had arranged the lights, and 

| was dismissed from the room ; thea $0, 
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in situations like the present; therefore leave thy 


| addressed him with the upbraiding question, “ Aat 
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more than one good example to prevent him think- [| 
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thou not a prudent and sagacious persun, who in 
times like these seek’st Syorr ue to argue 
yourself into a broil, or embroii yourself in an ar- 
gumentt Out on you !” 

“ Ay, out on me, indeed,” said the cavalier’; “ out 
on me for a poor tame-spirited creature, that sub- 
mits to be bandied about in this manner, by a man 
who is neither better born nor better bred than 
myself. 1 tell thee, Mark, you make an unfair use 
of your advantages over me. Why will you not let 
nie eee you, and live and die after my own 
fashion 1” 


“ Because, before we had been a week separate, 
{ should hear of your dying after the fashion of a 
dog. Come, my good friend, what madness was it 
in thee to fall foul on Harrison, and then to enter 
into useless argument with Bletson 1” 

“‘ Why, we are in the Devil’s house, I think, and 
I would wen give the landlord his due where- 
ever I travel. To have sent him Harrison, or Blet- 
ie now, just as a lunch to stop his appetite, til] 


15 i 





Hush ! stone walls have ears,” said Everard, 
looking around him. “ Here stands thy night-drink. 
Look to thy arms, for we must be as careful as if 
the Avenger of Blood were behind us. Yonder is 
thy bed—and I, as thou seest, have one prepared 
in the parlour. The door only divides us.” 

“ Which J will leave open, in case thou shouldst 
holla for assistance, as vonder Nullifidian hath it— 
But how hast thou got all this so well put in order, 
‘good patron ?” 

“I gave the steward Tomkins notice of my pur- 

to sleep here.” al 

‘“ A strange fellow that,” said Wildrake, “ and, as 
I judge, has taken measure of every one’s foot—all 
seems to pass through his hands.” 

“He is, I have understood,” replied Everard, 
* one of the men formed by the times—has a ready 
gift of preaching and expounding, which keeps him 
in high terms with the Independents; and recom- 
mends himself to the more moderate people by his 
intelligence and activity.” 

“ Has his sincerity ever been doubted?” said 
Wildrake. 

Never, that I heard of,” said the Colonel ; “ on 
the contrary, he has been familiarly called Honest 
Joe, and Trusty Tomkins. For my part, I believe 
his sincerity has always kept pace with his interest. 
-—-But come, finish thy cup, and to bed.— What, all 
emptied at one draught |” 

“ Adszookers, yes—my vow forbids me to make 
two on't; but, never fear—the nightcap will only 
warm Iny brain, not clog it. So, man or devil, give 
me notice if you are disturbed, and rely on me in a 
twinkling.” So saying, the cavalier retreated into 
his separate apartment, and Colonel Everard, taking 
off the most cumbrous of his dress, lay down 
in his hose and doublet, and composed himself to 
rest. - 

He was awakened from sleep by a slow and s0- 
lemn strain of music, which died away as at a dis- 
tance. He started up, and felt for his arms, which 
he found close beside im. His tempo bed 
being without curtains, he could look wand him 
without difficulty; but as there remained in the 
chimney only a few red embers of the fire which 
he had before he went to sleep, it was 
impossible he could discern any thing. He felt, 
therefore, in spite of his natural courage, that unde- 
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fined and thrilling species uf tremor which attends 
a sense that danger is near, and an uricertainty 
concerning re Nadya character. Reluctant aa 
he was to yie to supernatural occurrences, 
we have shecady said he was not absolutely inere- 
dulous ; as perhaps, even in this more sce Age, 
there are many fewer complete and absolute infi- 
dels on this particular than give themselves out for 
such. Uncertain whefher he had not dreamed of 
these sounds which seemed yet in his ears, he was 
unwilling to risk the raillery of his friend by sum- 
moning hii to his assistance. He sat up, there- 
fore, in his bed, not without experiencing that 
nervous agitation to which brave men as well as 
cowards are subject; with this difference, that the 
one sinks under it, like the vine under the haih 
storm, and the other collects his energies to shake 
it off, as the cedar of Lebapon is said to elevate its 
boughs to disperse the snow which accumulates 
upon them. 

The story of Harrison, in his own absolute despite, 
and notwithstanding a secret suspicion which he had 
of trick or connivance, returned on his mind at thie 
déad and solitary hour. Harrison, he remembered, 
had described the vision by a circumstance of its 
appearance different from that which his own re- 
mark had been calculated to suggest to the mind 
of the visionary ;—that bloody napkin, always 
pressed to the side, was then a circumstance pre- 
sent either to his bodily eye, or to that of his agi- 
tated imagination. Did, then, the murdered revisit 
the living haunts of those who had forced them 
from the stage with all their sins unaccounted for ? 
And if they did, might not the same permissioy 
authorise other visitations of a similar nature, ta 
warn—to instruct—to punish ? Rash are they, wag 
his conclusion, and credulous, who receive as truth 
every tale of the kind; but no less rash may it be, 
to limit the power of the Creator over the works 
which he has made, and to suppose that, by tha 
permission of the Author of Nature, the laws of 
Nature may not, in peculiar ceases, and for high 
purposes, be temporarily suspended. 

While these thoughts passed through Everard’s 
mind, feelings unknown to him, even when he stood 
first on the rough and perilous edge of battle, gained 
ground upon him. He feared he knew not what; 
and where an open and discernible peril would have 
drawn out his courage, the absolute uncertainty of 
his situation increased his sense of the er. He 
felt an almost irresistible desire to spring from. his 
bed and heap fuel on the dying embers, expecting 
by the blaze to see some strange sight in his cham- 
ber. tle was also strongly tempted to awaken 
Wildrake ; but shame, stronger than fear itself, 
checked these impulses. What! should it be thought 
that Markham Everard, held one of the best sole 


diers who had drawn a sword in this sad war—' 


Markham Everard, who had obtained such distin- 
guished rank in the army of the Parliament, though 
80 young in years, was afraid of remaining by him- 
self in a twilight-room at midnight? It never 
should be said. ‘ 
This was, however, no charm for his unpleasant 
current of thought. There rushed on his mind the 
various traditions of Victor Lee’s chamber, which, 
though he had ofteg despised them as vague, unau- 
thenticated, and inconsistent rumours, engendered 
by ancient superstition, and transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation by loquacious credulity, had 
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ing in them, which did not tend to allay the 
t unpleasant state of his nerves. Then, when 
e recollected gehbherat ers Meni Aeshna 
wea pressed against throat, an e strong 
arent which threw him backward on the floor—if 
the remembrance served to contradict the idea of 
flitting phantoms, and unreal daggers, it certainly 
indaced him to believe, that there was in some part 
of this extensive mansion a party of cavaliers, or 
ma.ignants, harboured, who might arise in the 
night, overpower the guards, and execute upon 
them all, but on Harrison in particular, as one of 
the regicide judges, that vengeance, which was s0 
eagorly thirsted for by the attached followers of the 
slaughtered monarch. 

He endeavoured to console himself on this sub- 
iect by the number and position of the guards, yet 
still was dissatisfied with himself for not having 
taken yet more exact precautions, and for keeping 
an extorted promise of silence, which might con- 
sign so many of his party to the danger of assassina- 
tion. These thoughts, connected with his military 
duties, awakened another train of reflections. He 
bethought himself, that all he could now do, was to 
visit the sentries, and ascertain that they were 
awake, alert, on the watch, and so situated, that in 
time of need they might be ready to support each 
other.‘ This better befits me,” he thought, “ than 
to be here like a child, frightening myself with the 
old woman’s legend, which I have laughed at when 
a boy. What although old Victor Lee was a sacri- 
fegious man, a8 common report goes, and brewed 
ale in the font which he brought from the ancient 
palace of Holyrood, while church and builamg were 
in flames? And what although his eldest son was 
when a child scalded to death in the same vessel ¢ 
How many churches have been demolished since 
his twme? How many fonts desecrated? So many 
indeed, that were the vengeance of Heaven to visit 
such as eer in a supernatural manner, no cor- 
her in England, no, not the most petty parish 
church, but would have its apparition.—Tush, these 
are idle fancies, unworthy, especially, to be enter- 
tained by those educated to believe that sanctity 
resides in the intention and the act, not in the 
buildings or fonta, or the form of worship.” 

As thus he called together the articles of his 
Calvinistic creed, the bell of the great clock (a token 
seldom silent in such narratives) tolled three, and 
was immediately followed by the hoarse call of the 
sentinels theough vault and gallery, up stairs and 
beneath, challenging and answering each other with 
the usual watch-word, All’s Well. Their voices 
mingled with the deep boom of the bell, yet ceased 
before that was silent, and when they had died 
away, the tingling echo of the prolonged knell was 
scarcely audible. Ere yet that last distant tingling 

finally subsided into silence, it seemed as if it 
again was awakened; and Everard could hardly 
judge at first whether a new echo had taken up the 
falling cadence, or whether some other and separate 
sound was disturbing anew the silence to which the 
deep knell had, as its voice ceased, consigned the 
ancient mansion and the woods around it. 

But the doubt was soon cleared up..The musical 
tones, which had mingled with the dying echoes of 
the knell, seemed at first to prolong, and after- 
wards to survive them. A wild strain of melody, 
beginning at a distance, and growing louder as it 
| advanoed, seemed to pass from 


room to room, from | 


cabinet to rg Unita hall to bower, the 
deserted and di oured ruins of the ancient reei- 
dence of s0 many sovereigns ; and, as it approached, 
no soldier gave alarm, nor did any of the numerous 
guests of various degrees, who spent an unpleasant 
and terrified night in that ancient mansion, seem 
to dare to announce to each other the inexplicable 
cause sa aac 

Everard’s excited state of mind did not permit 
him to be so passive. The sounds approached so 
nigh, that it seemed they were performing, in the 
very next apartment, a solemn service for the 
dead, when he gave the alarm, by calling loudly 
to his trusty attendant and friend Wildrake, who 
slumbered in the next chamber with only a door 
betwixt them, and even that ajar. 

“ Wildrake—Wildrake !—Up—Up ! Dost thou 
not hear the alarm !” 

There was no answer from Wildrake, though 
the musical sounds, which now rung through the 
apartment, as if the performers had actually been 
within its precincts, would have been sufficient tc 
awaken a sleeping person, even without the shout 
of his comrade and patron. 7 

“© Alarm !— Roger Wildrake—alarm !” again 
called Everard, getting out of bed and grasping his 
weapons—“ Get a light, aud ery alarm !” 

There was no answer. His voice died away as 
the sound of the music seemed also to die; and the 
same soft sweet voice, which still to his thinking re- 
sembled that of Alice Lee was heard in his apart- 
ment, and, as he thought, at no distance from him. 

“ Your comrade will not answer,” said the low 
soft voice. “ Those only hear the alarm whose con- 
sciences feel the call ?” 

* Again this mummery !” said Everard. © lam 
better armed than I was of late; and but for the 
sound of that voice, the speaker had bought his 
trifling dear.” 

It was singular, we may observe in passing, that 
the instant the distinct sounds of the human voice 
were heard by Everard, all idea of supernatural 
interference was at an eud, and the charm by which 
he had been formerly fettered appeared to be 
broken ; so much is the influence of imaginary or 
superstitious terror dependent (so far as respects 
strong judgments at least) upon what is vague or 
ambiguous; and so readily do distinct tones, and 
express ideas, bring such judgments back to the 
current of ordinary life, The voice returned answer, 
as addressing his thoughts as well as his words. 

“ We laugh at the weapons thou thinkest should 
terrify us—Over the guardians of Woodstock they 
have no power. Fire, if thou wilt, and try the effect 
of thy weapons. But know, it is not our purpose to 
harm thee—thou art of a falcon breed, and noble 
in thy disposition, though, unreclaimed and _ ill- 
nurtured, thou hauntest with kites and carrion 
crows. Wing thy flight from hence on the mor: 
row, for if thou tarriest with the bats, owls, vul- 
tures and ravens, which have thought to nestle 
here, thou wilt inevitably share their fate. Away. 
then, that these halls may be swept and i 
for the reception of those who have a better right 
to inhabit them.” 

Everard answered in a raised voice.“ Once 
more I warn you, think not to defy me in vain, ‘1 
am no child to be frightened by goblin’s tales; and 
no coward, armed as I am, to be alarmed at the 
threats of banditti. If] give you a moment's ine 
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dulgenee, it is for the sake of dear and misguided 
friends, who may he concerned with this dangerous 
Rambel. Know, I can bring a troop of soldiers 
round the castle, who will search its most inward 
reeesses for the author of this audacious frolic; 
| and if that search should fail, it will cost but a few 
barrels of gun to make the mansion a hea 
of ruins, and bury under them the authors of 
an ee ime.” 

« You proudly, Sir Colonel,” said another 
voice, similar to fhat harsher and stronger tone by 
which he had been addressed in the gallery ; “ try 
your courage in this direction.” 

“ You should not dare me twice,” aaid Colonel 
Everard, “had I a glimpse of light to take aim 
by. 

As he spoke, a sudden gleam of light was thrown 
with a brilliancy which almost dazzled the speaker, 
showing distinctly a form somewhat resembling 
that of Victor Lee, as represented in his picture, 
holding in one hand a Jady completely veiled, and 
in the other his leading-staff, or truncheon. Both 
figures were animated, and, as it appeared, standing 
within six feet of him. 

“ Were it not for the woman,” said Everard, “ I 
would not be thus mortally dared.” 

« Spare not for the female form, but do your 
worst,” replied the same voice. “ I defy you.” 

“ Repeat your defiance when I have counted 
thrice,” said Everard, “and take the punishment of 
yor insolence. Once—I have cocked my pistol— 

wice—I never missed my aim—By all that is 
sacred, I fire if you do not withdraw. When I pro- 
nounce the next number, I will shoot you dead 
where you stand. I am yet unwilling to shed blood 
—I give you another chance of flight—onee—twice 
—SHRICE |?” 

Everard aimed at the bosom, and discharged his 
pistol. The figure waved its arm in an attitude of 
scorn; and a oud laugh arose, during whieh the 
light, as gradually growing weaker, danced and 
gliimmered upon the apparition of the aged knight, 
and then disappeared. Everard’s life-blood ran cold 
to his heart—“ Had he been of human mould,” he 
thought, “the bullet must have pierced him—but 
I have neither will nor power to fight with super- 
natural beings.” 

The feeling of oppression was now ao strong as 
to he array pa He groped his way, how- 
ever, to the fireside, and flung on the embers which 
were yet gleaming, a handful of dry fuel. It pre- 
sently blazed, and afforded him light to see the room 
in every direction. He looked cautiously, almost 
tiniidly, around, and half expected some horrible 
phantom to become visible. But he saw nothing 
save the old furniture, the reading-desk, and other 
articles, which had been left ingthe same state as 
when Sir Henry Lee departed. He felt an uncon- 
trollable desire, mingled with much repugnance, to 
look at the rait of the ancient knight, which 
the form he seen so strongly resembled. He 
hesitated betwixt the opposing feelings, but at length 
snatched, with desperate resolution, the taper which 
he had cxtinguished, and relighted it, ere the blaze 
of the fuel had again died away. He held it up to 
the ancient portrait of Victor and gazed on it 
with eager curiosity, not unmingled with fear. Al- 
moet the childish terrors of earlier days re- 
turned, and he thought the severe pale eye of the 
ancient warrior followed his, and menaced him with 
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its displeasure. And althongh he quickly argued 
himeelf out of sueh anabsund belief, yet the mixed 
feelings of his mind were expressed in wards that 
seemed half addrosted to the ancient portrait. 

for wenler for won, by dongeing taany ox bs auper- 
or or for woe, by men, or by super- 
natural beings, that these ancient halls ss ie 
turbed, I am resolved to leave them on fhe mor- 
row.” 

“ | rejoice to hear it, with all my soul,” said a 
voice behind him. 

“ He turned, saw a tall fi in white, with a 
sort of turban upon its head, and dropping the can- 
dle in the exertion, instantly grappled with it. 

“ Thou at least are palpable,” te said. 

“ Palpable?” answered he whom he grasped 80 
strongly —“ ’Sdeath, methinks you might know that 
without the risk of choking me; and if you loose 
me not, I’ll show you that two can play at the game 


of wrestling.’ . 

“ Roger Wildrake !” said Everard, letting the 
cavalier loose, and steppin ; 

“ Roger Wildrake ! ay, truly. Did you take me 
for Roger Bacon, come to help Mite to raise the de- 
vil 1_—for the place smells of sulphur eonsumedly.” 

“ Jt is the pistol J fired—Did you not hear it?” 

«“ Why, yes, it was the first thing waked me—for 
that nightcap which I pulled on, made me sleep like 
a dormouse—Pehaw, I feel my brains giddy with it 
yet. 

“ And wherefore came you not on the instant {— 
J never needed help more.” 

“ JT came as fast as I could,” answered Wildrake; 
“ but it was some time ere I got my senses collected, 
for I was dreaming of that cursed figld at Naseby 
—and then the door of my room was shut, and hard 
to open, till I played the locksmith with my foot.” 

“ How ! it was open when I went to bed,’ said 

Kverard. 

“ It was locked when I came out of bed, though,” 
enid Wildrake, “ and I marvel you heard me not 
when I forced it open.” 

. My mind was occupied otherwise,” said Eve 
rard. 

“ Well,” said Wildrake, “ but what las happen- 
ed ?—Here am I bolt upright, and ready to fight, if 
this yawning fit will give me leave—Mother Red- 
cap’s mightiest is weaker than I drank last night, 
by a bushel to a barleycorn—I have quaffed the 
very elixir of malt—Ha—yaw.” . 

‘¢ And some opiate besides, I should think,” said 
Everard. 

“ Very like—very like—loss than the pistol-shot 
would not waken me’; even me, who with but an 
ordinary grace-cup, sleep as lightly as a maiden on 
the first of May, when she watches for the ear}jest 
beam to goto gatherdew. But what are you about 
to do next ¢” . 

“ Nething,” answered Everard. 

“ Nothing 1” said Wildrake, in surprise. 

“y it,” said Colonel Everard, “ less for 

our information, than for that of others who may 
me, that J will leave the Lodge this morning, 
and, if it is possible, remove the Commissioners.” 

“ Hark,” said Wildrake, “do you not hear some 
noise like the distant sound of the applause of a 
theatre! The goblins of the place rejoice in your 
departure.~ 

“TJ shall leave Woodstock,” said Everard, “ ta 
the occupation of my uncle Sir Henry Lee, and his 
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family, if they choose to-resume jt; not that I am 
frightened into this &s a concession to the series of 
artifices which have been played off on this eoca- 
sion, but solely because was my.intantion from 
the beginning. But let me warn,” (he added, rais- 
ing his voices —* ist me warn the parties concerned 
in this combination, that though it may pass off suc- 
cessfully om a fool like Desboroug , # Visionary like 
Harrison, coward like Bl ene 

Here a voice distinctly apoke, as standing near 
them—* or a wise, moderate, and resolute pergon, 
like Colonel Everard.” 

“ By Heaven, the voice came from the picture,” 
said Wildrake, drawing his sword ; “1 will pink 
his plated armour for him.” 

« Offer no violence,” said Everard, startled at the 
interruption, but resuming with firmness what he 
was saying—*“ Let those engaged be aware, that 
however this string of artifices may be immediate- 
ly successful, it must, when closely looked into, be 
attended with the punishment of all concerncd— 
the total demolition of Woodstock, and the irreme- 
diable downfall of the family of Lee. Let all con- 
cerned think of this, and desist in time.”’ 

He paused, and almost expected a reply, but none 
such came. ; 

“It is a very odd thing,” said Wildrake ; “ but 
-—yaw-ha—my brain cannot compass it just now ; 
it whirls round like a toast in a bow! of muscadine ; 
1 must sit down—haw-yaw—and discuss it at lei- 
sure—Gramercy, good elbowchair.” 

So saying, he threw himself, or rather sank gra- 
dually down on a large easy-chair, which had been 
often pressed by the weight of stout Sir Henry 
Lee, and in an instant was sound asleep. Eve- 
rard was far from feeling the same inclination for 
lumber, yet his mind was relieved of the appre- 
hension of any farther visitation that night; for 
ne considered his treaty to evacuate Woodstock as 
made known to, and accepted in all probability by, 
.hose whom the intrusion of the Commissioners had 
induced to take such singular measures for expel- 
ling them. His opinion, which had for a time bent 
towards a belief in something supernatural in the 
disturbances, had now returned to the more rational] 
mode of accounting for them by dexterous combina- 
tion, for which such a mansion as Woodstock afford- 
ed s0 many facilities. 

He heaped the hearth with fuel, lighted the 
candle, and examining poor Wildrake’s situation, 
adjusted him as casily in the chair as he could, the 
cavalier stirring his limbs no more than an infant. 
His situation went far, in his patron’s opinion, to 
infer trick and confederacy, for ghosts have no oc- 
casion to drug men’s possets. He threw himself on 
the bed, and while ie thought these strange cir- 
c ces over, a sweet and low strain of music 
stole through the chamber, the words “ Good night 
good ni night,” thrice repeated, each 
time in a softer and more djstant tone, seeming to 
assure him that the goblins and he were at truce, 
if not at peace, and that he had no more distur- 
bance to expect that night. He had scarcely the 
courage to call out a “good night ;” for, after all 
Beet deneh the haraeame of a trick, it was 80 

ormed as to bring with it a feeling of 
just Like aS g with it a feeling of fear, 


what an audience experience d the 
ormance of a ic scene, which they know to 
unreal, and w yet affects their passions by 


ite near approach to nature. Sleep overtook him 


a9 


at last, and left him not tll broad daylight an se 
enauing tmaorning, : 


CHAPTER XVI. 
And yonder shines Avsora's ¥i 


At whos h ghost d and 
w apuronch gh * a eandorng ‘here and there, 


Troop home 
Afidaummer Nighf a Dream. 


Wits the fresh air and the rising of morning, 
every feeling of the preceding night had passed 
away from Colonel Everard’s mind, excepting won- 
der how the effects which he had witn conld 
be produced. He examined the whole reom, sound- 
ing bolt, floor, and wainsecot with his knuckles and 
cane, but was unable to discern any secret ef 
sages ; while the door, secured by a atrong cross-bolt, 
and the lock besides, remained as firm as when he 
had fastened it on the preceding evening. The 
apparition resembling Victor Lee next called his 
attention. Ridiculous stories had been often circt- 
lated, of this figure, or one exactly resembling it, 
having been met with by night among the waste 
apariments and corridors of the old palace ; and 
Markham Everard had often heard such in his 
childhood. He was angry to recollect his own de- 
ficiency of courage, and the thrill which he felt on 
the preceding night, when by confederacy, doubt- 
less, such an object was placed before hie eyga. 

“« Surely,”’ he said, “ this fit of childish folly could 
not make me miss my aim—more likely the 
cule es been withdrawn clandestinely from the 

istol. 
. He examined that which was undisc be 
found the bullet in it. He investigated the apart- 
ment opposite to the point at which he had 
and, at five feet from the floor in a direge line be- 
tween the bed-side and the place where the ap- 
pearances had been seen, a pistol-ball had reseny 
buried itself in the wainscot. He had little sate 
therefore, that he had fired in a just direction ; 
indeed to have arrived at the place where it was 
lodged, the bullet must have passed through the ap- 
pearance at which he aimed, and proceeded point 
blank to the wall beyond. This was mysterious, 
and induced him to doubt whether the art of witch- 
craft or conjuration had not been called in to assist 
the machinations of those daring conspirators, who, 
being themselves mortal, miglit, nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the universal creed of the times, have in- 
voked and obtained assistanee from the inhabitants 
of another world. 

His next investigation respected the picture of 
Victor Lee itself. He examined it minutely as he 
stood on the floor before it, and compared ite pale, 
shadowy, faintly-traced outlines, its faded colours, 
the stern repose of the eye, and death-like pallid- 
ness of the countenance, with ite different aspect on 
the preceding a ty when illuminated by the artifi- 
cial light which fell full upon it, while it left every 
other part of the room in comparative darkness. 
The features seemed then to have an unnatural 
glow, while the rising and falling of the flame in 
the chimney gave the head and limbs something 
which resembled the appearance of acteal mation. 
Now, seen by day, it was a mere picture of the:hard 
and ancient school of Holbein ; last night, it seemed 
for the foment something more. Determined to 
get to the bottom of this contrivance if possible, 
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spring, by which it might be slipt aside,—a contriv- 
ance not unfrequent in ancient buildings, which, 
usually abounded with means of access and escape, 
communicated to none but the lords of the castle, 
or their immediate confidanis. But tite panel on 
which Victor Lee was painted was firmly fixed in 
the wainscoting of the apartment, of which it made 
a part, and the Colonel satisfied himself that it could 
not have been used for the purpose which he had 
suspected. : 

e next droused his faithful squire, Wildrake, 
who, notwithstanding his deep share of the “ bles- 
sedness of sleep,” had scarce even yet got rid of the 
effects of the-grace-cup of the preceding evening. 
“Tt was the reward,” according to his own view 
of the matter, “of his temperance ; one single 
ea having made him sleep more late and more 
sound than a matter of half-a-dozen, or from thence 
to a dozen pulls, would have done, when he was 

ilty of the enormity of rere-suppers,! and of drink- 
ing deep after them.” 

“ Had your temperate draught,” said Everard, 
“ been but a thought more strongly seasoned, Wild- 
rake, thou hadst slept so sound that the last trump 
only could have waked thie.” 

« And then,” answered Wildrake, “I should have 
waked with a headach, Mark; for I see my modest 
sip has not exempted me from that epilogue.—But 
fet us go forth, and see how the night, which we 
have passed so strangely, has been spent by the rest 
of them. I suspect they are all right willing to 
evacuate Woodstock, unless they have either rest- 
ed better than we, or at least been more lucky in 
lodgings.”’ 
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erard, by the aasistance of a table and chair, ex- | more difficult to play off any gnostiy machinery 
amined the portray: still more closely, and endea- | upon him than upon 
voured to ascertain the existence of any private | toilet, and when water 


But let us to our 
brush have done their 
work, we will enquire what is next to be done.” 

“ Nay, that wretched puritan’s garb of mine is 
hardly worth brushing,” gaid Wildrake ; “ and but 
for this hundred-weight of rusty iron, with which 
thou hast bedizened me, I look more like a bank- 
rupt Quaker than any thing else. But I'll make 
you as spruce as ever Was a canting rogue of your 


So saying, and humming at the same time the 
cavalier tune,— 


‘¢¢ Though for a time we see Whitehall 
With cobwebs hung around the wall, 
Yet Heaven shall make amends for ail, 
When the King shail enjoy his own again.’ ”’——_—— 


“ Thou forgettest who are without,” said Colonel 
Everard. 

“© No—I remember who are within,” replied his” 
friend. “I only sing to my geet goblins, who 
will like me all the better for it. Tush, man, the 
devils are my bonos socios, and when I see them, 
I will warrant they prove such roaring boys as J 
knew when I served under Lunford and Goring, 
fellows with long nails that nothing eseaped, bot- 
tomless stomachs, that nothing filled,—mad for pil- 
laging, ranting, drinking, and aca 
rough on the trenches, and dying stubbornly in theit 
boots. Ah! those merry days are gone. Well, it 
is the fashion to make a grave face on’t among ca- 
valiers, and specially the parsons that have lost their 
tithe-pigs; but I was fitted for the element of the 
time, and never did or can desire merrier duys than 
I had during that same barbarous, bloody, and un- 
natural rebellion.” 

“ Thou wert ever a wild sea-bird, Roger, even 
according to your name; liking the gale better 


“ In that case, I will dispatch thee down to Joce- | than the calm, the boisterous ocean better than the 


line’s hut, to negotiate the re-entrance of Sir Henry | smooth lake, 


Lee and his family into their old apartments, where, 
my interest with the General being joined with the 
indifferent repute of the place itself, I think they 
have little chance of being disturbed either by the 
present, or by any new Commissioners.” 

“ But how are they to defend themselves against 
the fiends, my gallant Colonel?” said Wildrake. 
“ Methinks had I an interest in yonder pretty girl, 
such as thou dost boast, I should be loth to expose 
her to the terrors ef a residence at Woodstock, 
where these devile—I beg their pardon, for I sup- 
pose they hear every word we say—these merry 
goblins—make such gay work from twilight till 
morning.” 

«“ My dear Wildrake,” said the Colonel, “ I, as 
well as you, believe it possible that our speech may 
be overheard ; but I care not, and will speak my 
mind plainly. I trust Sir Henry and Alice are 
not in this silly plot ; I cannot reconcile 
it with the pride of the one, the modesty of the 
other, or ood sense of both, that any motive 
could engage them in so strange a conjunction. 
But the fiends are all of your own political persua- 
sion, Wildrake, all true-blue cavaliers ; and I am 
convinced, that Sir Henry and Alice Lee, though 
they be ynconnected with them, have not the slight- 
est cause to be apprehensive of their goblin machi- 
nations. Besides, Sir Henry and Joceline must 
know every corner about the place : it will be far 





1 See Noto B.—Rere-Supper. 





and your rough, wild struggle against 
the wind, than daily food, ease, and quiet.” 

“ Pshaw! a fig for your smooth lake, and your 
old woman to feed me with brewer’s grains, and the 
poor drake oe to come swattering whenever 
she whistles! Everard, I like to feel the wind 
rustle against my pinions,—now diving, now on the 
crest ot the wave, now in ocean, now in sky—that 
is the wild-drake’s joy, my grave one! And in the 
Civil War so it went with us—down in one county, 
up in another, beaten to-day, victorious to-inorrow 
—now starving in some barren leaguer—now revel- 
ling in a Presbyterian’s pantry—his cellars, his 
plate-chest, his old judicial thumb-ring, his pretty 
serving-wench, all at command !” 

“‘ Hush, friend,” said Everard; “ remember I 
hold that persuasion.” 

“ More the pity, Mark, more the pity,” said 
Wildrake ; “ but, as you say, it is needless talling 
of it. Let us e’en go and see how your Presby- 
terian pastor, Mr. Holdenough, has fared, and whi- 
ther he has proved more able to foil the foul Fiend 
than have you his disciple and auditor.” 

They left the apartment accordingly, and were 
overwhelmed with the various incoherent accounts 
of sentinels and others, all of whom had seen or 
heard something extraordinary in the course of 
the night. It is needless to deseribe particularly 
the various rumours which each contributed to the 
common-stock, with the greater alacrity that in such 
cases there seems always to be a sort of disgrace in 
not having seen or suffered ar much as othera. 
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The most nioderate of the narrators only talked 
of sounds like the mewing of a-cat, or the growling 
of a especially the squeaking of a pig. They 
heard as if it had been nails driven and saws 
used, and the clashing of fettera, and the rustling 
of silk gowns, and the notes of music, and in short 
ali sorts of sounds which have nothing to do with 
each other. Others swore they had smelt savours 
of various kinds, chiefly bituminous, indicating a 
Satanic derivation; others did not indeed swear, 
but protested, to visions of men in armour, horses 
without heads, asses with horns, and cows with six 
legs, not to mention black figures, whose cloven 
hooves gave plain information what realm they be- 

to. 


ut these strongly-attested cases of nocturnal 
disturbances among the sentinels had been s0 ge- 
neral as to prevet alarm and succour on any parti- 
cular point, so that those who were on duty called 
in vain on the corps-de-garde, who were trembling 
on their own post; and an alert enemy might have 
done complete execution on the whole garrison. 
But amid this general alerte, no violence appeared 
to be meant, and annoyance, not injury, seemed to 
have been the goblin’s object, excepting in the case 
of one poor fellow, a trooper, who had followed 
ison in half his battles, and now was sentinel 
in that very vestibule upon which Everard had re- 
commended them to mount & guard. He had pre- 
sented his carabine at something which came sud- 
denly upon him, when it was wrested out of his 
hands, and he himself knocked down with the but- 
end of it. His broken head, and the drenched 
bedding of Desborough, upon whom a tub of ditch- 
water had been emptied during his sleep, were the 
only pieces of real evidence to attest the distur- 
bances of the night. 

The reports from Harrison’s apartment were, as 
delivered by the grave Master Tomkins, that truly 
the General had passed the night undisturbed, 
oe there was still upon him a deep sleep, and 
a folding of the hands to slumber ; from which Eve- 
rard argued that the machinators had esteemed 
Harrison’s part of the reckoning sufficiently paid 
off on the preceding evening. 

He then ypc to the apartment doubsy gar- 
risoned by fhe worshipful Desborough, and the phi- 
losophical Bletson. They were both up and dress- 
ing themselves ; the former open-mouthed in his 
feeling of fear and suffering. Indeed, no sooner 
had Everard’ entered, than the ducked and dis- 
ig alc made a dismal complaint of the way 
he spent the night, and murmured not a little 
against his worshipful kinsman for imposing a task 
upon him which inferred so much annoyance. 

“Could not his Exeellency, my kinsman Noll,” 
he sid, “ have given his poor relative and brother- 
in-law a sop somewhere else than out of this Wood- 
stock, which seems to be the devil’s own porridge- 

$ I cannot sup broth with the devil ; I have no 
ong spoon—not Could he not have quartered 
mé in some quiet corner, and given this haunted 
aap to some of his preachers and prayers, who 
the Bible as well as the muster-roll t whereas 
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I know the four hooves of a clean-going nag, or 


the ce a team of oxen, better than a 


the 
But I will give it ower, at once 
of earthly gain shall never 
of being carried away bodily 
being get upon my head one 
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whole night, and soused with ditch-water the next 
—No, no ; I am too wise for that.” 

Master Bletaon had a different part to act. He 
complained of no b edaa as annoyances ; on the con- | 
trary, he declared he should have slept as well as 
ever he did in his life but for the abominable dis- 
turbances around him, of men calling to arms every 
half hour, when so much as a cat trotted by one of 
their posts—He would rather, he said, “ have slept 
among a whole sabaoth of witches, if such creatures 
could be found.” 

“Then you think there are no such things as ap- 
paritions, Master Bletson?” said Everard. “ | 
used to be sceptical on the subject ; but, on my life, 
to-night has been a strange one.” | 

« Dreams, dreams, dreams, my simple Colonel,” 
said Bletson, though his pale face and shaking limbs 
belied the assumed courage with which he spoke. 
“ Old Chaucer, sir, hath told us tue real moral on’t 
—He was an old frequenter of the forest of Wood- 
stock, here” 

‘“ Chaser {”? said Desborough ; “ some huntsman,. 
belike, by his name. Does he walk, like Hearne at 
Windsor ?” 

‘“‘ Chaucer,” said Bletson, “ my dear Desborough, 
is one of those wonderful fellows, as Colonel Eve- 
rard knows, who live many a hundred years after 
they are buried, and whose words haunt our ears 
after their bones are long mouldered in the dust.” 

« Ay, ay! well,” answered Desborough, to whom 
this description of the old poet was unintelligible— 
“JI for one desire his room rather than his ¢om- 
pany ; one of your conjurors, I warrant him. But 
what says he to the matter ?” 

Only a slight spell, which I will take the free- | 
dom to repeat to Cclonel Everard,” said Bletson ; | 
| 
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“but which would be as bad as Greek to thee, Des- 
borough. Old Geoffrey lays the whole blame of our 
nocturnal disturbance on superfluity of humours, 
‘Which causen folk to dred in their dreams 
Of arrowes, and of fire with red gleams, 
Right as the humour of melancholy 
Causeth many a man in sleep to cr 


For fear of preat bulls and bears black, 
And others that black deyils will them take.’"’ 


While he was thus declaiming, Everard obsers cd 
a book stiching out from beneath the pile of the 
bed lately occupied by the honourable member. 

“1s that Chaucer ?”” he said, making to the 1o- 
lume ; “ I would like to look at the passage” 

“ Chaucer ?”’ said Bletson, hastening to interfere ; 
““no—that is Lucretius, my daxling Lucretius. I 
cannot let you see it ; I have some private marh: ” 

But by this time Everard had the book in lus 
hand. “ Lucretius?” he said; “no, Master Blet- 
son, this is not Lueretius, but a fitter comforter in 
dread or in danger—Why should you be ashamed 
of it? Only, Bletson, instead of resting your head, 
if you can but auchor your heart upon this volume, 
it may serve you in better stead than Lucretius or 
Chaucer either.” 

“¢ Why, what book is it?” said Bletson, his pale 
check colouring with the shame of detection. “ Oh} 
the Bible!” throwing it down contemptuously ; 
“some book of my fellow Gibeon’s; these Jews 
have been always superstitious—ever since Juve- 
nal’s time, thou hnowest— 


‘Quahacunque voles Judai somnia vendunt.’ 
He left me the old book for a spell, I warrant you ; 
for ’tis a well-meaning fool.” 
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*.{f0 would searee have left tne New Testament 
as woll as the Old,” said Everard. “Come, my dear 
Ble do not be ashamed of the wisest thing you 
ever did in your life, supposing you took your Bible 
in an hour of apprehension, with a view to profit 
by the contents.” . ; 
Bletson’s vanity was so much galled that it over- 
came his constitutional cowardice. His little thin 
fingers quivered for eagerness, his neck and cheeks 
were as red as scarlet, and his articulation was as 
thick and vehement as—in short, as if he had been 
no philosopher. 
‘© Master Everard,” he said, “you are a man of 
the sword, sir ; and, sir, you seem to suppose your- 
self entitled to say whatever comes into your mind 
with respect to civilians, sir. But I would have you 
remember, sir, that there are bounds beyond which 
human patience may be urged, sir—and jests which 
no man of honour will endure, sir—and therefore I 
expect an apology for your present language, Coloncl 
verard, and this unmannerly jesting, sir—or you 
may chance to hear from me in a way that will nos 
please you.” 
Everard could not help smiling at this explosion 
of valour, engendered by irritated self-love. 
“ Look you, Master Bletson,” he said, “I have 
been a soldier, that is true, but I was never a 
bloody-minded one; and, as a Christian, I am un- 
willing to enlarge the kingdom of darkness by send- 
ing a new vassal thither before histime. If Heaven 
gives you time to repent, I see no reason why my 
land should deprive you of it, which, were we to 
have a rencontre, would be your fate in the thrust 
of a sword, or the pulling of a trigger—I therefore 
refer to apologise ; nad I call Beshovon h, if he 
as recovered his wits, to bear evidence that I do 
apologise for having suspected you, who are com- 
pletely the slave of your own vanity, of any ten- 
dency, however*slight, towards grace or good sense. 
And I farther apologise for the time that I have 
wasted in endeavouring to wash an Ethiopian white, 
or in recommending rational enquiry to a self-willed 
atheist.” 
Bletson, overjoyed at the turn the matter had 
taken—for the defiance was scarce out of his mouth 
ere he began to tremble for the consequences—an- 
swered with great eagerness and servility of man- 
ner,— Nay, dearest Eclonel, say no more of it—an 
apology is all that is nccessary among men of honour 
-——it neither leaves dishonour with him who asks it, 
nor infers degradation on him who makes it.” 
“ Not such an apology as I have made, I ‘rust,” 
said the Colonel. 
“ No, no—not in the least,” answered Bletson, 
— one apology serves me just as well as another, 
aud Desborough will bear witness you have made 
une, and that is all there can be said on the sub- 
ject, 
a Master Desborough and you,” rejoined the Co- 
lonel, will take care how the matter is reported, 
1 dare say ; and I only recommend to both, that, 
if meritioned at all, it may be told correctly.”’ 
“ Nay, bay, we will not mention it at all,” said 
etson, “we will forget it from this moment. 
Only, never suppose me capable of superstitious 
weakness. Had I been afraid of an apparent and 
real danger—why such fear 1s natural to man— 
and | wit not deny that the mood of mind may 
Lave happened to me as well as tc others. But to 
be thought capable of resorting to spells, and sleep- 
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ing with books under my pillow to secure myself 
against ghosts,--on my wand, it was enough to pre- 
voke one to quarrel, for the moment, with his very 
best friend.—-And now, Colonel, what is to be done, 
and how is our duty te be exgouted at this accursed 
place? If I eueh a wetting as Desbo- 
rough’s, why I should die of eatarrh, though you 
see it hurts him no more than a bucket of wates 
thrown over @ You are, I presume, ¢ 
brother in our commission,—how are you of opinior 
we should proceed ¢” 

“ Why, in good time here comes Harrison,” said 
riverard, “and I will lay my commission from the 
Lord-General before you all; which, as you see, 
Colonel Desborough, commands you to desist from 
neting on your present authority, and intimates his 
pleasure accordingly, that you withdraw from this 
place.” 

Desborough took the paper and examined the 
signature.—< It is Noll’s signature sure enough,” 
said he, dropping his under jaw; “only, every 
time of late he has made the Olirer as large as a 
giant, while the Cromvell creeps after like a dwarf, 
as if the surname were like to disappear one of 
these days altogether. But is his Excellency, our 
kinsman, Noll Cromwell (sinee he has the surname 
yet) so unreasonable as to think his relations and 
friends are to be set upon their heads till they have 
the crick in their neck—drenched as if they had 
been plunged in a horse-pond—frightened, day and 
night, by all sort of devils, witches, and fairies, and 
get not a penny of smart-money? Adzooks, (for- 
give me for swearing,) if that’s the case I had bet~ 
ter home to my farm, and mind team and herd, 
than dangle after such a thankless person, though 
I have wived his sister. She was poor enough when 
I took her, for as high as Noll holds head 
now.” 

« It is not my purpose,” said Bletson, “ to stir 
debate in this honourable meeting; and no one 
will doubt the veneration and attachment which I 
bear to our noble General, whom the current of 
events, and his own matchless qualities of courage 
and constancy, have raised so high in these deplor- 
able days.—If I were to term him a direct and 
immediate emanation of the dnimus Mundi itself 
—something which Nature had produced in her 

roudest hour, while exerting herself, as is her law, 
or the preservation of the creatures to whom she 
has given existence—I should scarce exhaust the 
idens which I entertain of him. Always protesting, 
that I am by no means to be held as admitting, but 
merely as granting for the sake of argument, the 
possible existence of that species of emanation, or 
exhalation, from the Animus Mundi, of which I 
have made mention. I appeal to you, Colonel Des- 
borough, who are his Excellency’s relation—to'you, 
Colonel Everard, who hold the dearer title of his 
friend, whether I have overrated my zeal in his 
behalf?” 

Everard bowed at this pause, but Desboroygh 
gave a more complete authentication. “ Nay, I 
can bear witness to that. IY have seen when 
were willing to tie his points or brush his cloak, or 
the like—and to be treated thus tefully—and 
gudgeoned of the opportunities which _been 
given you” 

Tt is not for that,” said Bletson, waving his 
hana gracefully. * You do me wrong, Master 
borough—you do indeed, kind si though I know 
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you meant it not—No, Sir—no partial considera- 
tion of private interest prevailed on me to under- 
take this charge. It was conferred on me by the 
Parliament of England, in whose name this war 
commenced, and “by the Council of State, who are 
the conservators of England's liberty. And the 
ehance and serene hope of serving’ the country, 
the confidence that I—and you, Master Desbo- 
rough—and you, worthy General Harrison—supe- 
rior, as I am, to all selfish considerations—to which 
I am sure you also, good Colonel Everard, would 
be superior, had you been named in this Commis- 
sion, as I would to Heaven you had—I say, the 
hope of serving the country, with the aid of such 
respectable associates, one and all of them—as well 
as you, Colonel Everard, supposing you to have 
been of the number, induced me to accept of this 
opportunity, whereby I might, gratuitously, with 
your assistance, render so much advantage to our 
dear mother the Commonwealth of England.—Such 
‘was my hope —my trust—my confidence. And now 
gomes my Lord-General’s warrant to dissolve the 
authority by which we are cntitled to act. Gen- 
tlemen, I ask this honourable meeting, (with all 
respect to his Excellency,) whether his Commission 
be paramount to that from which he himself di- 
rectly holds Ais commission? No one will say so. 
I ask whether he has climbed into the seat from 
which the late Man descended, or hath a great seal, 
or means to proceed by prerogative in such a case? 
I cannot see reason to believe it, and therefore I 
must resist such doctrine. I am in your judgment, 
my brave and honourable colleagues; but, touch- 
ing my own poor opinion, I feel myself under the 
unhappy necessity of proceeding in our commission, 
as if the interruption had not taken place; with 
this addition, that the Board of Sequestrators 
should sit, by day, at this same Lodge of Wood- 
stock, but that, to reconcile the minds of weak bre- 
thren, who may be afflicted by superstitious ru- 
mours, as well as to avoid any practice on our 
persons by the ma » who, I am convinced, 
are busy in this neighbourhood, we should remove 
our sittings after sunset to the George Inn, in the 
neighbouring borough.” 

‘Good Master Bletson,” replied Colonel Eve- 
rard, “it is not for me to reply to you; but you 
may know in what characters this army of Eng- 
land and their General write their authority. | 
fear me the annotation on this precept of the Ge- 
neral, will &e expressed by the march of a troop 
of horag from Oxford to see it executed, I believe 
there are orders out for that effect; and you know 
by late experience, that the soldier will obey his 
General equally against King and Parliament.”’ 

‘That obedience is conditional,’ said Harrison, 
starting fiercely up. “ Know’'st thou not, Markham 
Ziverard, that I have followed the man Cromwell 
28 close as the bull-dog follows his master j—and 
80 I will yet ;—but Iam no spaniel, either to be 
beaten, or to have the food I have earned snatched 
from me, as if I were a vile cur, whose wages are 
& whipping, and free leave to Wear my own skin. 
I looked, amongst the three of us, that we might 


honestly, and piously, and with advantage to the 
Commonwealth, have gained out of this on 
pag it may be five thousand pounds. And 


mweil imagine I will with it for a 
rough word No man goeth a warfare on his own 
charges. He that serves the altar must live by the 
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altar—and the saints must have means to provide 
them with good harness and fresh horses against 
the unsealing and the pouring forth. Does Crom- 
well think I am so much of a tame tiger as to per 
mit him to rend from me at pleasuze the miserable 
dole he hath thrown me? Of a surety I will re 
sist; and the men who are here, being chiefly of 
my own regiment—men who wait, and who expect, 
with lamps burning and loins girded, and each one 
his weapon bound upon his thigh, will aid me to 
make this house good against every assault—ay, 
even against Cromwell himself, until the latter 
coming—Selah ! Selah |”——— 

“ And I,” said Desborough, “ will levy troops 
and protect your out-quarters, not choosing at pre- 
aent to close myself up in gerrison '’——- 

“And I,” said Bletson, “ will do my part, and 
hie me to town and lay the matter before Parlie 
ment, arising in my place for that effect.” 

Everard was little moved by all these threate, 
The only formidable one, indeed, was that of Har- 
rison, whose enthusiasm, joined with his conrage, 
and obstinacy, and character among the fanatics 
of his own principles, made him a dangerous ene 
my. Before trying any arguments with the ‘te 
fractory Major-General, Everard endeavoured to 
moderate his feelings, and throw something in 
about the late disturbances, 

“Talk not to me of supernatural distur 
young man—talk not to me of enemies in the body 
or out of the body. Am I not the champion chosen 
and commissioned to encounter and to conquer the 
great Dragon, and the Beast which cometh out of 
the sea? Am I not to command the left wing, and 
two regiments of the centre, when the Saints shall 
encounter with the countless legions of Gog and 
Magog? I tell thee that my name is written on 
the sea of glass mingled with fire, and that I will 
keep this place of Woodstock against all mortal 
men, and against all devila, whether in fleld or 
chamber, in the forest or in the meadow, even till 
the Saints reign in the fulness of their glory.” 

Everard saw it was then time to produce two or 
three lineg under Cromwell's hand, which he had 
received from the General, subsequently to the 
communication through Wildrake. The informa- 
tion they contained was calculated to allay the dis- 
appointment of the Commissioners. This document 
assigned as the reason of superseding the Woorl- 
stock Commission, that he should probably propose 
to the Parliament to require the assistance of Ge- 
neral Harrison, Colonel Desborough, and Master 
Bletson, the honourable member for Littlefaith, in 
@® much greater matter, namely, the disposing of 
the royal property, and disparking of the King’s 
forest at Windsor. S80 soon as,this idea was started, 
all parties pricked up their ears; and their droop- 
ing, and gloomy, and vindictive looks began to give 
place to courteous smiles, and to a cheerfulness, 
which laughed in their eyes, and turned their mus- 
taches upwards. 

Colonel Desborough acquitted his right honour 
able and excellent cousin and kinsman of all species 
of unkindness; Master Bletson discovered, that 
the interest of the state was trebly concerned in 
the good administration of Windsor more than in 
that of Woodstock. As for Harrison, he exclaim- 
ed, without disguise or hesitation, that the gleaning 
of the grapes of Windsor was better than the vin- 
tage of Woodstock. Thus speaking, the glance of 
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his dark eye as much trrumph in the 
proposed earthly advantage, as if it had not been, 
aceorling to his vain persuasion, to be shortly ex- 
changed for his share in the general reign of the 
Miliennium. His delight, in short, resembled the 
fey of an eagle, who preys upon a lamb in the even- 

g with not the less relish, because she descries in 
the distant landscape an hundred thousand men 
about to join battle with daybreak, and to give her 
an endless feast on the hearts and lifeblood of the 
valiant. si 

Yet though all agreed that they would be obe- 
dient to the General’s pleasure in this matter, Blet- 
son proposed, as a precautionary measure, in which 
all agreed, that they should take up their abode for 
some time in the town of Woodstock, to wait for 
their new commissions respecting Windsor; and 
this upon the prudential consideration, that it was 
best not to slip one knot until another was first 
tied. 
Each commissioner, therefore, wrote to Oliver 
individually, stating, in his own way, the depth and 
height, length and breadth, of his attachment to him. 
Each expressed himself resolved to obey the Ge- 
neral’s injunctions to the uttermost; but with the 
same scrupulous devotion to the Parliament, each 
found himself at a loss how to lay down the com- 
mission intrusted to them by that body, and there- 
fore felt bound in conscience to take up his resi- 
dence at the borough of Woodstock, that he might 
not seem to abandon the charge committed to them, 
until they should be called to administrate the 
weightier matter of Windsor, to which they ex- 
pressed their willingness instantly to devote them- 
selves, according to his Excellency’s pleasure. 

This was the general style of their letters, varied 
by the characteristic flourishes of the writers, 
Desborough, for example, said something about the 
religious duty of providing for one’s own house- 
hold, only he blundered the text. Bletson wnote 
Jong and big words about the political obligation 
incumbent on every member of the community, on 
every person, to sacrifice his time and talents to 
the service of his country ; while Hargison talked 
of the littleness of present affairs, in comparison of 
the approaching tremendous change of all things 
beneath the sun. But although the garnishing of 
the various epistles was different, the result came 
to the same, that they were determined at least to 
keep sight of Woodstock, until they were well as- 
sured of some better and more profitable commis- 
sion. 

Everard also wrote a letter in the most grateful 
terms to Cromwell, which would probably have 
been less warm had he known more distinctly than 
his follower ehose to tell him, the expectation under 
which the wily General had granted his request. 
He acquainted his Excellency with his purpose of 
continuing at Woodstock, partly to assure himself 
of the metions of the three Commissioners, and to 
watch whether they did not again enter upon the 
execution of the trust, which they had for the pre- 
sent renouneed,—and partly to see that some ex- 
traordinary circumstances, which had taken place 
in the Lodge, and which would doubtless trans- 
pire, were not followed by any explosion to the dis- 
turbance of the pablic peace. He knew (as he ex- 
pressed himself) that his Excellency was s0 much 
the friend of order, that he would rather distur- 
bances or insurrections were prevented than pu- 


nished; and he conjured the General to repose 
confidence in his exertions for the public service 
by every mode within his power ; not aware, it will 
be observed, in what peeuliar sense his general 
pledge might be interpreted. 

These letters being made up into a packet, were 
forwarded to Windsor by a trooper, detached on 


that errand. 





CHAPTER XVI}. 


We do that in our zeal, 
Our calmer moments are afraid to apesey. 


ra 


Waite the Commissioners were preparing to re- 
move themselves from the Lodge to the inn at the 
borough of Woodstock, with all that state and bustle 
which attend the movements of great persons, and 
especially of such to whom greatness is not entirely 
familiar, Everard held some colloquy with the 
Presbyterian clergyman, Master Holdenough, who 
had issued from the apartment which he had occu- 
pied, as it were in defiance of the spirits by whom 
the mansion was supposed to be disturbed, and 
whose pale cheek, and pensive brow, gave token 
that he had not passed the night more comfortably 
than the other inmates of the Lodge of Woodstock. 
Colonel Everard having offered to procure the 
reverend gentleman some refreshment, received 
this reply :—“ This day shall I not taste food, sav- 
ing that which we are assured of as sufficient for 
our sustenance, where it is promised that our bread 
shall be given us, and our water shall be sure. 
Not that I fast, in the papistical opinion that it 
adds to those merits, which are but an accumula- 
tion of filthy rags; but because I hold it needful 
that no grosser sustenance should this day cloud my 
understanding, or render less pure and vivid the 
thanks I owe to Heaven for a most wonderful pre- 
servation.” 

“ Master Holdenough,” said Everard, “ you are, 
I know, both a good man and a bold one, and [saw 
you last night courageously go upon your sacred 
duty, when soldiers, and tried ones, seemed consi- 
derably alarmed.” 

“Too couragepus—too venturous,”’ was Master 
Holdenough’s reply, the boldness of whose aspect 
seemed completely to have died away. “ We are 
frail creatures, Master Everard, and frailest when 
we think ourselves strongest. Oh, Golonel Eve- 
rard,’”’ he added, after a pause, and as if the confi- 
dence was partly involuntary, “ I have seen that 
which I shall never survive !” 

“ You surprise me, reverend sir,’”’ said Everard ; 
—“may I request you will speak more plainly? J 
have heard some stories of this wild night, pay, 
have witnessed strange things myself; but me- 
thinks, I would be much interested in knowing the 
nature of your disturbance.” 

“Sir,” said the clerg , “ you are a discreet 
naleig ; and though I would not willingly that 

ese heretics, schismatics, Brownists, Muggleto- 
nians, Anabaptists, and so forth, had such an op- 
portunity of triumph, as my defeat in this matter 
would have afforded them, yet with you, who have 

ever a faithful follower of our Church, and aré 
ledged to the good cause by the great National 
e and Covenant, surely I would be more 
open, Sit we down, therefore, and let me call for a 
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pee 
of pure water, for aa I feel some bodily | which, secording to the blinded policy of the Court, 
Eiering; though, i thank ven, 1 am in mind | were enforced by and sities, Then came 
resolute and composed as a merely mortal man | the Civil War, and I thereunto by my con- 
may after such a vision.—They say, worthy Co- | science, and nothing fearing or suspecting what 
Jonel, that looking on such things foretells, or | miserable pared beanie have chanced through the 
y- death—I know not if it be true; | rise of these Independents—consented to lend my 
but if so, I only depart like the tired sentinel when | countenance and labour to the great work, by be 
his officer releases him from his post; and glad | coming chaplair to Colonel Harrison’s regiment. 
shall I be to close these wearied eyes against the | Not that I mingled with carnal weapons in the field 


sight, and shut these harassed ears against the 
croaking, as of frogs, of Antinomians, and Pela- 
gians, and Socinians, and Arminians, and Arians, 
and Nullifidians, which have come up into our 
England, like those filthy reptiles into 

Pharaoh.” 

Here one of the servants who had been sum- 
moned, entered with a cup of water, gazing at the 
same time in the face of the clergyman, as if his 
stupid grey eyes were’ endeavouring to read what 
tragic tale was written on his brow; and shaking 
his empty scull as he left the room, with the air of 
one who was proud of having discovered that all 
was not exactly right, though he could not so well 
guess what was wrong. 

Colonel Everard invited the good man to take 
some refreshment more genial than the pure ele- 
ment, but he declined: “I am in some sort a 
champion,” he said; “ and though I have been 
foiled in the late controversy with the Enemy, still 
I have my trumpet to give the alarm, and my 
sharp sword to smite withal; therefore, like the 
Nazarites of old, 1 will eat nothing that cometh of 
the vine, neither drink wine nor strong drink, until 
these my days of combat shall have passed away.” 

Kindly and respectfully the Colonel anew pressed 
Master Holdenough to communicate the events that 
had befallen him on the preceding night; anu the 

ood clergyman proceeded as follows, with that 
ittle characteristical touch of vanity in his narra- 
tive, which naturaHy arose out of the part he had 
played in the world, and the influence which he had 
exercised over the minds of others. 
young man at the University of Cambridge,” lec 
said, “ when I was particularly bound in friendship 
to a fellow-student, perhaps because we were es- 
teemed (though it is vain to mention it) the most 
hopeful scholars at our college; and so equally ad- 
vanced, that it was difficult, perhaps, to say which 
was the AN sven proficient in his studies. Only our 
tutor, ter Purefoy, used to say, that if my 
comrade had the advantage of ine in gifts, I had 
the better of him in grace; for he was attached to 
the profane learning of the classics, always unpro- 
fitable, often impious and impure ; and I had light 
enough to turn my studies into the sacred tongues. 
Also we differed in our opinions touching the Church 
of England, for he held Arminian opinions, with 
Laud, and those who would connect our ecclesias- 
tical establishment with the civil, and make the 
Church dependent on the breath of an earthly 
man. In fine, he favoured Prelacy both in essen- 
Gals and ceremonial ; and ajthough we parted with 
teara and embraces, it was to follow very different 
courses. He obtained a living, and became a great 
controveraial writer in behalf of the Bishops and of 
the Court. I also, as is well known to you, to the 
best of my poor abilities, sharpened my pen in the 
cause of the poor i peer people, whose tender 
consciences rejected the rites and ceremonies more 
befitting a papistical than a reformed Church, and 


i 


: 
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—which Heaven forbid that a minister of the altar 
should—but I preached, exhorted, and, in time of 
need, was & surgeon, as well to the wounds of the 
body as of the soul. Now, it fell, towards the end 


e house of | of the war, that a party of malignants had seized 


on a strong house in the shire of Shrewsbury, 
situated on a small island, advanced into a lake, and 
accessible only by a small and narrow causeway. 
From thence they made excursions, and vexed the 
country; and high time it was to suppress them, 
so that a part of our regiment went to reduce them ; 
and I was requested to go, for they were few in 
number to take in so strong a place, and the Colonel 
judged that my exhortations would make them do 
valiantly. And so, contrary to my wont, I went 
forth with them, even to the field, where there was 
valiant fighting on both sides. Nevertheless, the 
malignants shooting their wall-pieces at us, had so 
much the advantage, that, after bursting their gates 
with a salvo of our cannon, Colonel Harrison or- 
dered his men to advance on the causeway, and tr 
to carry the place by storm. Natheless, although 
our men did valiantly, advancing in good order, yet 
‘being galled on every sidé by the fire, they at 
length fell into disorder, and were retreating with 
much loss, Harrison himself valiantly bringing up 
the rear, and defending them as he could against 
the enemy, who sallied forth in pursuit of them, to 
smite them hip and thigh. Now, Colonel Everard, 
I am aman of a quick and vehcment temper by 
nature, though better teaching than the old law 
hath made me mild and patient as you now see me. 


“ I was a_ I could not bear to see our Israelites flying before 


the Philistines, so I rushed upon the causeway, with 
the Bible in one Kand, and a halberd, which I had 
caught up, in the other, and turned back the foro- 
most fugitives, hy threatening to strike them down, 
pointing out to them at the same time a priest in 
his cassock, as they call it, who was among the 
malignants, and asking them whether they would 
not do as much for a true servant of Heaven, as the 
uncircumcised would for a priest of Baal. My words 
and strokes prevailed; they turned at once, and 
shouting out, Down with Baal and his ee 
they charged the malignante so unexpectedly home, 
that they not only drove them back into their 
house of garrison, but entered it with them, as the 
phrase is, pell-mell. I also was there, partly hur- 
ried on by the crowd, partly to prevail on our en- 
raged soldiers to give quarter ;‘for it grieved my 
heart to see Christians and Englishmen hashed 
down with swords and gunstocks, like curs in the 
street, when there is an alarm of mad-dogs. In thie 
way, the soldiers fighting and slaughtering, and I 
calling to them to stay their hand, we gained the 
very roof of the building, which was in part leaded, 
and to which, as a last tower of refuge, those of the 
cavaliers, who yet escaped, had retired. I wae my- 
self, I may say, forced up the narrow stair 
case by our soldiers, who rushed on like of 
chase upon their prey; and when extricated 











Sis 


the passage, I found’ myself in tre midst of s hor- 
rid seene, The scattered defenders were, some re- 
sisting with the fury of despair; some on their 
knees, for compassion in words and tones 
to break a man’s heart when he thinks on them ; 
some were ee on Gad for merey; and it was 
time, for man none. They were stricken down 
thrust through, flung from the battlements into 
the lake ; and the eries of the victors, mingled 
with the greans, shrieks, and clamours, of the van- 
quished, made a sound so horrible, that only death 
can erase it from my memory. And the men who 
butchered their fellow-creatures thus, were neither 
pegans from distant oe lands, nor ruffians, the 
e and offscourings of our own people. They 
were in calm blood reasonable, nay, religious men, 
maintaining a fair repute both heavenward and 
earthward. Oh, Master Everard, your trade of 
war should be feared and avoided, since it converts 
such men into wolves towards their fellow-crea- 
tures 1” 

“ It is a stern necessity,” said Everard, looking 
down, “ and as such alone is justifiable. But pro- 
ceed, reverend sir; I see not how this storm, an 
incident but e’en too frequent on both sides during 
the late war, connects with the affair of last night.” 

“ You shall hear anon,” said Mr. Holdenough ; 
then paused 2s one who makes an effort to compose 
himself before continuing a relation, the tenor of 
which agitated him with much violence. “ In this 
infernal tumult,” he resumed,— for surely nothing 
on earth eould so much resemble hell, as when men 
go thus loose in mortal malice on their fellow-crea- 
tures,-I_ saw the same priest whom I had dis- 
tin ed on the causeway, with one or two other 
malignanta, Dering into a corner by the assail- 
anta, and defending themselves to the last, as those 
who had no hope.—I saw him—I knew him—Oh, 
Colonel Everard!” 

He grasped Everard’s hand with his own left 
hand, and pressed the palm of his right to his face 
and forehead, sobbing aloud. 

“ It was your college companion!” said Everard, 
a poe the catastrophe. 

“ Mine ancient—mine only friend—with whom I 
y days of youth!—I rushed for- 
ward-—TI strugg I entreated.—-But my eager- 
ness left me neither voice nor lan tl was 
drowned in the wretched cry which J had myself 
raised— Down withthe priest of Baal—Slay Mattan 
-—slay him were he between the altars !—Forced 
over the battlements, but struggling for life, I could 
gee him cling to one of those projections which 
were formed to carry the water from the leads, but 
they hacked at his ayms and hands. I heard the 
heavy fall into the bettomless abyss below. Ex- 
exuse me—I cannot go on.” 

“ He may have e 

“ Ola! no, no, tower was four stories in 
height. ven those who threw themselves into the 
lake from the lower windows, to escape by swim- 
ming, had no safety; for mounted troopers on the 


had spent the ha 


shore the sare blood-thirsty hamour which 
had seized the oo Y, galloped around the 
margim of the lake, ot those who were strug- 


gling for life in the water, or cut them down as 
they strove to get to land. They were all cut off 

d } may the blood shed on that 
dsy remain sident }—Oh | that the earth may re- 
@eive it in her reeesses !—Oh! that it may be 
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ror ever with the om watets of rapstorse 
it May mever cry ips naar 
those whose & was fierce, and 
in their wrath }—And, oh! may the erring man be" 
forgiven who came into their amembly, and lent 
his voiee to encourage their cruelty}<-Oh! Al- 
bany, my brother, my brother, I have jamented 
for thee even as David for Jonathan !”! 

The good man sobbed aloud, ahd so mueh did 
Colonel Everard s e with his emotions, that 
he forbore to press him upon the subject of hie 
own curiosity until the full tide of remorseful pas- 
sion had for the time abated. It was, however, 
fierce and agitating, the more so, pevhaps, that in- 
dulgence in strong mental feeling of any kind was 
foreign to the severe and ascetic character of the 
man, and was therefore the more overpowering 
when it had at once surmounted all restraints. 
Large tears flowed down the trembling features of 
his thin, and usually stern, or at least austere coun- 
tenance; he eagerly returned the compression of 
Everard’s hand, as if thankful for the sympathy 
which the caress implied. 

Presently after, Master Holdemough wiped his 
eyes, withdrew his hand gently from that of Everard, 
shaking it kindly as they parted, and eeded 
with more composure: © Forgive me this burst os 
passionate feeling, worthy Colonel. Iam conscious 
it little becomes a man of my cloth, who should be 
the bearer of consolation to others, to give way in 
mine own pergon to an extremity of grief, weak at 
least, if indeed it is not sinful; for what are we, 
that we should weep and murmur touching tha 
which is permitted? But Albany was to me as a 
brother. The happiest days of my life, ere my call 
to mingle myself in the strife of the land had 
awakened me to my duties, were spent in his com- 
pany. I—but I will make the rest of my 
short.”-—Here he drew his chair close to that of 
Everard, and spoke in a solemn and mysterious 
tone of voice, almost lowered to a whisper—“ I saw 
him last night.” 

& Can 


“Saw him—saw whom?” said Everard. 
you mean the person whom”.——- 

“ Whom I saw so ruthlessly slanghtered,”’ said the 
clergyman —“ My ancient college friend—Joseph 
eee 

“ Master Holdenough, your cloth and your cha- 
racter alike must prevent your jesting on such a 
subject as this.” 

“ Jesting!” answered Holdenough’; “I would as 
soon jest on my deathbed—as soon jest upom the 
Bible.”’ 

« But you must have been deceived,” answered 
Everard, hastily; “this tragical story necessarily 
often returns to your mind, and in moments when 
the imagination overcomes the evidence’of the out- 
ward senses, your fancy must have presented to 


you an unreal appearance. Nothing more kbety 
when the mind is on the avrege te something 


supernatural, than that the imagination should sup- 

ply the place with » chimera, while the over-ex- 

— feelings rendered it difficult to dispel the de-~ 
on.’ 

“Colonel Everard,” replied Holdexough, with 
wusterity, “in discharge of my duty I must wot» 
fear the face of man; and, therefore, I tell you 
plainly, as I have done before with more observ- 








1 Bee note 0. Dr. Michael Hudson. 
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pe 
ance, twit. when you bring your carnal learning | verend sir,” replied Colonel Everard. # 
and gsi boobapediag et bil Nal pele ne you to o Frey 
do, gr vestigate the hidden things of another; “ I was thas employed, sir, and had been 


world, you might as well measure with the palrh 
of your hand the waters of the Isis. Indeed, good, 
gir, you err in this, and ceive men too much 
pretence to confoand your honourable name with 
witch-advocates, free-thinkers, and atheists, even 
with such as this man Bletson, who, if the dis- 
cipline of the church had its hands strengthened, 
as it was in the beginning of the great conflict, 
would bave been long ere now gast out of the 
pale, and delivered over to the punishment of the 
flesh, that his spirit might, if possible, be yet 
saved.” 

“ You mistake, Master Holdenough,”’ said Colo- 
nel Everard; “ I do, not deny the existence of 
such preternatural visitations, because I cannot, 
and dare not, raise the voice of my ai dine 
against the testimony of ages, supported by suc 
learned men as yourself. Never ticles though I 
grant the possibility of such i I have scarce 
yet heard of an instance in my days so well forti- 
fied by evidence, that I could at once and distinctly 
say, This must have happened by t upernatural 
agency, and not otherwise.” 

“ Hear, thén, what I have to tell,” said the divine, 
“ on the faith of a man, a Christian, and, what is 
more, a servant of our Holy Church ; and, there- 
fore, though unworthy, an elder and a teacher 
among Christians. I had taken my post yester 
evening in the half-furnished apartment, wherein 
hangs a huge mirror, which might have served 
Goliath of Gath to have admired himself in, when 
clothed from head to foot in his brazen armour. I 
the rather chose this place, because they informed 
me it was the nearest habitable room to the gallery 
in which they say you had been yourself assailed 
that evening by the Evil One.—Was it so, I pray 
you 1” 

« By some one with no good intentions I was as- 
sailed in that apartment. So far,” said Colonel 
Everard, “ you were correctly informed.” 

“ Well, I chose my post as well as I might, even 
as a resolved general approaches his camp, and 
casts up his mound as nearly as he can to the 
besieged city. And, of a truth, Colonel Everard, 
if I felt some sensation of bodily fear,—for even 
Elias, and the prophets, who commanded the cle- 
ments, had a portion in our frail nature, much 
more such aepoor sinful being as myself,—yet was 
my hope and my courageshigh ; and I thought of 
the texts which I might use, not in the wicked 
sense of periapts, or spells, as the blinded papists 
employ them, together with the sign of the cross, 

other fruitless forms, but as nourishing and 
supygorting that true trust and confidence in the 
blessed promises, being the true shield of faith 
wherewith the fiery darts of Satan may be with- 
stood and quenched. And thus armed and pre- 
pared, I sate me down to read, at the same time to 
write, that I might compet my mind to attend to 
those subjects which became the situation in which 
I was placed, as preventing any unlicensed excur- 
sions of the fancy, arid leaving no room for my ima- 
gination to over idle fears. So I methodised, 
and wrote down what I thought meet for the time, 
and peradventure some hangry souls may yet profit 
by the food which I then prepared.” 

“Tt was Wively and worthily done, good .and re- 





upon the matter for about three hours, not yielding 
to weariness, a strange thrilling came over my 
senses, and the large and old-fashioned apartment 
seemed to wax larger, more gloomy, amd more 
cavernous, while the air of the night grew more 
cold and chill. I know not if it was that the fire 
began to decay, or whether there cometh before 
such things as were then about to happen, a breath 
and atmosphere, as it were, of terror, as Job saith 
in a well-known passage, ‘ Fear came upon me, and 
trembling, which made my bones to shake ;’ and 
there was a tingling noise in my ears, and a diz- 
ziness in my brain, so that I felt like those who call 
for aid when there is no danger, and was even 
prompted to flee, when I saw no one to pursue. It 
was then that something seemed to pass behind 
me, casting a reflection on the great mirror before 
which I had placed my writing-table, and which | 
saw by assistance of the large standing light which 
was then in front of the glass. And I looked up, 
and I saw in the glass distinctly the appearance 
of a man—as sure as these words issue from my 
mouth, it was no other than the same Joseph Al- 
bany—the companion of my youth—he whom J 
had secon precipitated down the battlements of 
Clidesthrough Castle into the deep lake below!” 

‘“ What did you do?” 

“ It suddenly rushed on my mind,” said the di- 
vine, “that the stoical philosopher Athenodorus 
had eluded the horrors of such a vision by patiently 
pursuing his studies; and it shot at the same time 
across my mind, that I, a Christian divine, and a 
Steward of the Mysteries, had less reason to fear 
evil, and better matter on which to employ my 
thoughts, than was possessed by a Heathen, who 
was blinded even by his own wisdom. So, instea:! 
of betraying any alarm, or even turning my head 
around, I pursned my writing, but with a beating 
heart, I admit, and with a throbbing hand.” 

“Tf you could write at all,’ said the Colonel, 
“with such an impression on your mind, you may 
take the head of the English army for dauntles« 
resolution.” 

« Our courage is not our own, Colonel,” said the 
divine, “and not as ours should it be vaunted of. 
And again, when you speak of this strange vision as 
an impression on my fancy, and not a reality ob- 
vious to my senses, let me tell you once more, your 
worldly wisdom is but foolishness touching the 
things that are not worldly.” 

“ Did you not look again upon the mirror ?” said 
the Colonel. 

“JI did, when I had copied out the comfortable 
text, ‘Thou shalt tread down Satan under thy 
feet.’ ” 

“ And what did you then see ?” 

“The reflection of the same Joseph Albany,” 
said Holdenough, “ passing slowly as from behind 
my chair—the same in member and lineament that 
T had known him im his youth, excepting that his 
cheek had the marks of the more advanced age at 
which he died, and was very pale.” 

*¢ What did you then 1” 

“T turned baa the glass, and plahily maw the 
figure which had made the reflection in the imix 
ror retreating towards the door, not fast, nor slow, 
but with a gliding steady pace. It turned again 
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when near the deor, and again showed .me as pale, 
phastly countenance, before it disappeared. But 

ow it left the room, whether by the door, or other- 
wise, my spirits were too much hurried to remark 
exactly; nor have I been able, by any effort of 
recollection, distinctly to remember.” 

“ This is a strange, and, as coming from you, a 
most excellently well-attested apparition,” answer- 
ed Everard. “ And yet, Master Foldencugh , if the 
other world has been actually displayed, as you 
apprehend, and I will not dispute the possibility, 
assure yourself there are also wicked men con- 
cerned in these machinations. I myself have un- 
dergone some rencontres with visitants who pos- 
sessed bodily strength, and wore, I am sure, earthly 
weapons.” 

“Oh! doubtless, doubtless,” replied Master Hold- 
enough ; “ Beelzebub loves to charge with horse and 
foot mingled, as was the fashion of the old Scottish 

eneral, Davie Leslie. He has his devils in the 
ody as well as his devils disembodied, and uses the 
one to support and back the other.” 

“It may be as you say, reverend sir,” answered 
the Colonel.—* But what do you advise in this 
case }” 

“For that I must consult with my brethren,” 
said the divine; “and if there be but left in our 
borders five ministers of the true kirk, we will 
charge Satan in full body, and you shall see whether 
we have not power over him to resist till he shall 
flee from us. But failing that ghostly armament 
against these strange and unearthly enemies, truly 
{ would recommend, that as a house of witchcraft 
and abomination, this polluted den of ancient ty- 
ranny and prostitution should be totally consumed 
by fire, lest Satan, establishing his headquarters so 
much to his mind, should find a garrison and a fast- 
ness from which he might sally forth to infest the 
whole neighbourhood. Certain it is, that I would 
tecommend to no Christian soul to inhabit the man- 
sion; and, if deserted, it would become a place for 
wizards to play their pranks, and witches to esta- 
blish their Sabbath, and those who, like Demas, go 
nbout after the wealth of this world, seeking for gold 
and silver to practise spells and charms to the pre- 
judice of the souls of the covetous. Trust me, 
therefore, it were better that it were spoiled and 
broken down, not leaving one stone upon another.” 

“T say nay to that, my good friend,” said the 
Colonel; “for the Lord-General hath permitted, 
by- his license, my mother’s brother, Sir Henry 
Lee, and his family, to return into the house of his 
tathers, being indecd the only roof under which 
he hath any chance of obtaining shelter for his 
grey hairs.” 

‘ And was this done by your advice, Markham 
Everard 1” said the divine austerely. 

‘ Certainly it was,’’ returned the Colonel.— And 
wherefore should I not exert mine influence to 
obtain a place of refuge for the brother of my 
mother ?” 

% Now, as sure as thy soul liveth,” answered the 
resbyter, “I had believed this from no tongue 
ut thine own. Tell me, was it not this very Sir 

Henry Lee, who, by the force of his buffcoats and 
his greenjerkins, enforced the Papist Laic’s order to 
remove the altar to the eastern end of the church 
at Woodstock fand did not he swear by his beard, 
that he would hang in the very street of Woodstock 
whoever should deny to drink the King’s health 1— 
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and 1s not his hand red with the blood of the saints ! 
—and hath there bean « ruffler in the field for pre- 
lacy and high prerogative more or 
fiercer ?”’ ~s° 

“ All this may have bedn as you say, Mas- 
ter Holdenongh,” answered the Colonel; “ but my 
uncle is now old and feeble, aid hath scarce a 
single followor remaining, and his daughter is a 
being whom to look upon would make the sternest 
weep for pity; a being who”-—— 

‘Who is dearer to Everard,” said Holdenough, 
“than his good name, his faith to his friends, his 
duty to his religion ;—this is no time to speak with 
sugared lips. The paths in which you tread are 
dangerous. You are striving to raise the papistica. 
candlestick which Heaven in its justice removed 
out of its place—to bring back to this hall of sor- 
ceries those very sinners who are bewitched with 
them. I will not permit the land to be abused by 
their witchcrafts.—They shall not come hither.” 

He spoke this with vehemence, and striking his 
stick against the ground; and the Colonel, ve 
much dissatisfied, began to express himself haughti- 
ly in return. “ You had better consider your power 
to accompli:h your threats, Master Holdenough,” 
he said, “ before you urge them so peremptorily.”’ 

“ And have I not the power to bindand to loose?” 
said the clergyman. 

“Tt is a power little available, save over those 
of your own Church,” said Everard, with a tone 
something contemptuous. 

“ Take heed—take heed,” said the divine, who, 
though an excellent, was, as we have elsewhere 
seen, an irritable man.—* Do not insult me; but 
think honourably of the messenger, for the sake 
of Him whose commission he carries.—Do not, J 
say, defy me—1 am bound to discharge my duty, 
were it to the displeasing of my twin brother.” 

“J can sce nought your office has to do in the 
matter,” said Colonel Everard ; “ and I, on my side, 
give you warning not to attempt to meddle beyond 
your conimission.” 

“ Right—you hold me already to be as submis- 
sive as one of your grenadiers,” replied the clergy- 
man, his acute features trembling with a sense of 
indignity, 80 as even to agitate his grey hair; “ but 
beware, sir, I am not 80 powerless as you suppose. 
I will invoke every true Christian in Woodstock to 
gird up his loins, and resist the restoration of pre- 
lacy, oppression, and malignancy within our bor- 
ders. 1 will stir up the wrath of the righteous 
against the oppressor—the Ishmaelite—the Edo- 
mite—and against his race, and against those who 
support him and encourage him to rear up his 
horn. I will call aloud, and spare not, and arouse 
the many whose love hath waxed cold, and the mul- 
titude who care for none of these things. There shall 
be a remnant to listen to me; and I will také the 
stick of Joseph, which was in the hand of ay 
and go down to cleanse this place of witches and 
sorcerers, and of enchantments, and will cry and 
exhort, saying— Will you plead for Baat }—will you 
serve him? Nay, take the prophets of Baal—let 
not a man escape !”? 

“‘ Master Holdenough, Master Holdenough,” said 
Colonel Everard, with much impatienee, “ by the 
tale yourself told me, you have exhorted upon that 
text once too often already.” 

The old man struck his palm forcibly against his 
forehead, and fell back into a chair as these words 
td 











were uttered, and as much without 


power 
pistol through his head. Instantly regrettin the 


reproach which he had suffered to esca in 
his impatience, Everard hastened to ise, and 


to offer’ every conciliatory excuse, however incon- 
sistent, which occurred to him on the moment. But 
the old man was too deeply affected—he rejected 
hi» hand, lent no ear to what he said, and finally 
etarted up, saying sternly, “ You have abused my 
confidence, sir-—abused it vilely, to turn it into my 
own reproach: had I been a man of the sword, 
you dared not—But enjoy your triumph, sir, over 
an old man, and your father’s friend—strike at the 
wound his imprudent confidence showed you.” 

“ Nay, my worthy and excellent friend,” said the 
Colonel-—. 

“ Friend !” answered the old man, starting up— 
«“ We are foes, sir—foes now, and for ever !’ 

So saying, and starting from the seat into which 
he had rather fallen than thrown himself, he ran 
put of the room with a precipitation of step which 
he was apt to use upon occasions of irritable feel- 
ing, and which was certainly more eager than dig- 
nified, especially as he muttered while he ran, and 
seemed as if he were keeping up his own passion, 
by recounting over and over the offence which he 
had received. 

“Soh!” said Colonel Everard, “ and there was 
not strife enough between mine uncle and the people 
of Woodstock already, but I must needs increase it, 
by chafing this irritable and quick-tempered old 
man, eager as J knew him to be in his ideas of 
chureh-government, and stiff in his prejudices re- 
specting all who dissent from him! The mo? * 
Woodstock will rise; for though he would net, u 
a score of them to stand by him in any honest or 
intelligible purpose, yet let him cry havoc and de- 
struction, and I will warrant he has followers enow. 
And my uncle is equally wild and unpersuadable. 
For the value of all the estate he ever had, he would 
not allow a score of troopers to be quartered in the 
liouse for defence ; and if he be alone, or has but 
Joceline to stand by him, he will be as sure to fire 
upon those who come to attack the Lodge, as if he 
had a hundred men in garrison; and then what can 
chance but danger and bloodshed 3” 

This progress of melancholy anticipation was in- 
terrupted by the return of Master Holdenough, 
who, hurrying into the room, with the same pre- 
cipitate page at which he had left it, ran straight 
up to the Colonel, and said, “ Take my hand, Mark- 
hain—take my hand hastily ; for the old Adam is 
whispering at my heart, that it is a disgrace to hold 
it extended so long.” 

* Most heartily do I receive your hand, my ve- 
nerable friend,” said Everard, “and I trust in sign 

ewed amity.” 

ee pak surely,”’—said the divine, shaking his 
hand kindly ; “ thou hast, it is true, spoken bitterly, 
but thou hast spoken truth in good time; and [ 
think—though your words were severe—with a 
good and kindly purpose. Verily, and of a truth, 
ition sinful in me again = preg in provoking 

ce, remembering that whi have up- 
Laas me with” Segre ae 
i Master * sai 

al Eve me, good Holdenough,” said 


Colonel Ki “it was a hasty word; I meant 
hot in serious earnest to upbraid. 


“ Peace, t pray you, peace,” said the divine; “I 


racmpacon 
of resistance, as if the Colonel hail fired a | up 





say, the allusioz: to that which you have most justly 
braided me w the charge aroused the 

i of the old man within me, the inward tempter 

ing ever on the watch to bring us to his lure— 
ought, instead of being resented, to have been 
acknowledged by me as a favour, for so are the 
wounds of a friend termed faithful, And surely I, 
who have by one unhappy exhortation to battle 
and strife sent the living to the dead—and ] fear 
brought back even the dead among the living— 
should now study peace and good will, and recon- 
ciliation of difference, leaving punishment to the 
Great Being whose laws are broken, and vengeance 
to Him who hath said, I will repay it.” 

The old man’s mortified features lighted up with 
a humble confidence as he made this acknowledg- 
ment; and Colonel Everard, who knew the consti- 
tutional infirmities, and the early prejudices of 
professional consequence and exclusive party opi- 
nion, which he must have subdued ere arriving at 
such a tone of candour, hastened to express his 
adniration of his Christian charity, mingled with 
reproacheson himself for having so deeply injured 
his feelings. 

“ Think not of it—think not of it, excellent young 
man,” said Holdenough ; “ we have both erred— 
in suffering my zeal to outrun my charity, you per: 
haps in pressing hard on an old and peevish man, 
who had s0 lately poured out his sufferings into 
your friendly bosom. Be it all forgotten, Let 
your friends, if they are not deterred os what has 
happened at this manor of Woodstock, resume their 
habitation as soon as they will. If they can protect 
themselves against the powers of the air, believe | 
me, that if I can prevent it by aught in my power, 
they shall have no annoyance from earthly-neigh- 
bours ; and assure yourself, or sir, that m vcs 
is still worth something with the worthy Mayor, 
and the good Aldermen, and the better sort of 
housekeepers up yonder in the town, although the 
lower classes are blown about with every wind of 
doctrine. And yet farther, be assured, Colonel) thrat 
should your mother’s brother, or any of his family, 
learn that they have taken up a rash bargain in 
returning to this unhappy and unhallowed house, 
or should they find any qualms in their own hearts 
and consciences which require a ghostly comforter, 
Nehemiah Holdenough will be as much at their 
command by night or day, as if they had been bred 
up within the holy pale of the Church in which he 
is an unworthy minister; and neither the awe of 
what is fearful to be seen within these walls, nor 
his knowledge of their blinded and carnal state, as 
bred up under a prelatie dispensation, shall prevent 
him doing what lies in his poor abilities for their 
protection and edification.” 

“ T feel all the force of your kindness, reverend 
sir,” said Colonel Everard, “ but I do fot think it 
likely that my uncle will give you trouble on either 
score. He is a man much accustomed to be his 
own protector in temporal danger, and in spiritual 
doubts to trust to his own prayers and those of his 
Church.” 

“I trust I have not been superfluous in offering 
mine assistance,” said the old man, something hace 
lous that his proffered spiritual] aid had been held 
rather intrusive. “I ask pardon if that is the case, 
I humbly ask pardon—I would not willingly be 


ais “rer icra 
he Colonel hastened to appease this new alarm 
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of the watciefal jealousy of his consequence, w 
joined with a natural heat of which he eould 
not al wabdue, were the raat’s onby faulte. 

rT regained ‘their former friendly footing, 
when r Wildrake returned from the hut of 
Joceline, and whispered his master that his em- 
bassy had been successful. The Colonel then ad- 
drested the divine, and informed him, that as the 
Commissioners had already given up Woodstock, 
and as his uncle, Sir Henry Lée, art cee to return 
to the Lodge about noom he would, if his reverence 
pleased, attend him up to the borough. 

“ Will you not tarry,” said the reverend man, 
with areas, like inquisitive apprehension in his 
voice, “ to welcome your relatives upon their re- 
tarn to this their house 1” . 

“ No, my good friend,” said Colonel Everard ; 
“the part which I have taken in these unhappy 
broils, perhaps also the mode of worship in which 
T have been educated, have so prejudiced me in 
mine uncle’s opinion, that I must be for some time 
a stranger to his house and family.” 

“Indeed! I rejoice to hear it with all my heart 
and soul,” said the divine. “ Excuse my frankness 
«I do indeed rejoice ; I had thought~no matter 
what I had thought ; I would not again give offence. 
But pied though the maiden hath a pleasant fea- 
ture, he, aa all men say, is in human things 
corr’ ln ramet yet—but I give you pain—in 
sooth, I will say no more unless you ask my sin- 
eere and uriprejudiced advice, which you shall com- 
mand, but which I will not press on you superfiu- 
ously. Wend we to the borough tegether—the 
pleasant solitude of the forest may dispose us to 
open our hearts to each other.” 

They did walk up to the little town in company, 
and, somewhat to Master Holdenough’s surprise, 
the Colonel, though they talked on various subjects, 
did not request of him any ghastly advice on the 
subject of his love to his fair cousin, while, greatly 
beyond the expectation of the soldier, the clergy- 
man kept his word, and in his own phrase, was not’ 
80 superfluous as to offer upon so delicate a point 
his unasked counsel. 


(eter 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Then are the harpics gone~Yet ere we perch 

Whore such foul birds have roosted, Jet us cleanse 

The foul obscenity they’ve left behind them. 
Agamemnon, 


Tuam embassy of Wildrake had been successful, 
chiefly through the mediation of the Episcopal di- 
vine, whom we formerly found acting in the cha- 
racter of a chaplain to the family, and whose voice 
had great influence on many accounts with its 
master. 

A little before high noon, Sir Henry Lee, with 
his small houschold, were again in unchallenged 
areata of their old apartments at the Lodge of 

oodsto¢k; and the combined exertions of Joce~ 
line Joliffe, of .Phaebe, and of old Joan, were em- 
os oe in putting to rights what the late intruders 

q ge in _ et tk ee 

ir. Henry ike all persons of quality of 
that pee, a love of order amounting to ene fe 
and felt, like a fine lady whose dress has been dis- 
ordered in a crowd, insulted and humiliated by the 


rude confusion into which his househald goods had 
been thrown, ard tient till his marwion wae 
ified from all of intrusion. In his 

1e uttered more onders than the limited num 

of his domestics were likely te find time or hands 
to execute. “The-villains have left such sulphure- 
ous steams behind them, toe,” aaid the old knight, 
“ ag if old Davie Leslie and the whole Seettish army | 
had quartered among them.” 

“It may be near as bad,” said Joceline, “ for 
men say, for certain, it was the Devil came down 
bodily among them, and made them off.” 

“Then,” said the knight, “is the Prince of 
Darkness a gentleman, as old Will Shakespeare 
says. He never interferes with those of his own 
coat, for the Lees have been here, father and son, 
these five hundred years, without disquiet ; and 
no sooner came these misbegotten churls, than he 
plays his own part among them.” 

“ Well, one thing he and they have left us,” said 
Joliffe, “ which we may thank them for; and that 
is, such a well-filled larder and buttery as has been 
seldom seen in Woodstock Lodge this many a day: 
carcasses of mutton, large rounds of beef, barrels 
of confectioners’ ware, pipes and runlets of saek, 
muscadine, ale, and what not. We shall have a 
royal time on’t through half the winter; and Joan 
must get to salting and pickting presently.” 

“ Out, villain!” said the knight; “are we tu 
feed on the fragments of such scum of the earth as 
these? Cast them forth instantly! Nay,” check- 
ing himself, “that were a sin; but give them ta 
the poor, or see them sent to the owners. And, 
hark ye, I will none of their strong liquors. I 
would rather drink like a hermit all my life, than 
seem to pledge such scoundrels as these in their 
leavings, like a miserable drawer, who drains of! 
the ends of the bottles after the gusets have paid 
their reckoning, and gone off. And, hark ye, 1 will 
taste no water from the cistern out of which these 
slaves have been serving themselves—fetch ma 
down a pitcher from Rosamond’s spring.” 

Alice heard this injunction, and well guessing 
there was enough for the other members of tlie 
family to do, she quietly took a smail pitcher, and 
flinging a cloak around her, walked out in person 
to procure Sir Henry the water which he desired, 
Meantime, Joceline said, with some hesitation, 
“ that a man still remained, belonging to the party 
of these strangers, who was directing about the re- 
moval of some trunks and mails whigh belonged 
to tl Commissioners, and who could receive his 
honour’s commands about the provisions.” 

“ Let him come hither.” (The dialogue was held 
in the hall.) “ Why do you hesitate and drumble 
in that manner ?” 

“ Only, sir,” said Joceline, “only perhaps your 
honour might not wish to see him, being the amas 
who, nos long since” —— 

He 

“ Sent my rapier a-hawking through the firma- 
ment, thou wouldst say! hy, when. did I take 
spieen at a rman for standing his panes against 
me? Roundhead as he is, man, I like him the 
better of that, not the worse. I hunger and thirst 
to have another turn with him. I have thought on 


his passado ever sinee, and I believe, were it to try 
again, I know a feat would control it, 
directly.” 

Trusty Tomkins was presently ushered. in, bear- 


Fetch him 





he stood, were able for an inistunt to overeome.” 

* How now, good fellow!” said Sir Hoary; “ I 
would fain see som move of thy fence, whith 
baffled me the other evening ; but traty, I thisik 
the light was somewhat too faint for my old eyes. 
sg a ea a rier here in the pagronpen’ 

says; und ‘tis the breathing-time of day 
eae. @ & foil, then, in thy hand.” 

“ Since it is worship’s desire,” said the 
steward, oe his long eloak, and taking the 
foil c his han 

“ Now,” said the knight, “if your fitness speaks, 
mine is ready. Methinks sie. very stepping on 
this same old pavement hath charmed away the 

t which threatened me. Sa—sa—I tread as 
as a game-cock.” ie 

They b the play with great spirit; and 
whother the old knight really fought more coolly 
with the blunt than with the sharp weapon, or 
whether the steward se him some grains of ad- 
vantage in this merely sportive encounter, it is 
rertain Sir Henry had the better in the assault. 
His success put him into excellent humour. 

“ There,” said he, “ I found your trick—nay, you 
cheat me not twice the same way. There was a 
very palpable hit. Why, had I had but light enough 
the other night—But it skills not speaking of it— 
Here we leave off. I must not fight, as we unwise 
cavaliers did with you roundhead rascals, beating 
you so often that we taught you to beat us at last. 
And good now, tell me why you are leaving your 
wrder 60 full here? Do you think I or my family 
tan use broken victuals} What, have you no better 
employment for your rounds of sequestrated beef 
than to leave them behind you when you shift your 
quarters 1” 

“So please your honour,” said Tomkins, “ it may 
be that you desire not the flesh of beeves, of rams 
or of goats, -Nevertheless, when vou know that the 
provisions were provided and paid for out of your 
ewn rents and stock at Ditchley, sequestrated to 
the use of the state more than a year since, it may 
be you will have leas scruple to use them for your 
own behoof.”’ 

“ Rest assured that I shall,” said Sir Henry; 
“and glad you have helped me to a share of mine 
own. Certainly I wés an ass to suspect your mas- 
ters of subsisting, save at honest men’s expense.” 

“And as for the rumps of beeves,” continued 
Tomkins, with the same ity, “ there is a rump 
at Westminster, which will stand us of the army 
much hacking and hewing yet. ere it is discussed 
to our mind. 

. Sie Henry paused, as if to consider what was the 
meaning of this innuendo ; for he was not a person 
of very quick apprehension. But having at length 
caught the meaniog of it, he burst into an explosion 
of louder laughter than Joceline had seen him in- 
dulge in for a good while. 

“ Right, kuave,” he said, “I taste thy jest—It is 
the very moral of the . Faustus raised 
the devil, as the Parliament raised the and 
S60, a8 the devil flies away with Faustus, so will 

© ammy fy away with Parliament, or the 
yump, a8 thon eall’st #, or sitting part of the so- 
culled Parliament, And then, look you, friend, the 


very devil of all hath my willing consemt to fly away | plished in a subsequent seasou, 





















. Nay, never look 
fierce pangs oy engegett ace is daylight 
now for s game : 

Trusty Tomkins appeared to think it best to eup- 
press his displeasure ; and observing that the wains 
were Prt As transport the yrange tian 
perty a borough, took a grave leave of Sir 

nry Lee. 


Meantime the old man continned to paee his 
recovered hall, rubbing his hands, and evineing 
greater signa of glee than he had shown since the 
fatal 80th of January. 

“ Here we are again in the old frank, Joliffe; 
well vietualled too. ace the knave solved my point 
of conscience |—the dullest of them is a spevia} 
casuist where the question concerns profit. Loek 
out if there are not some of our own ragged regi- 
ment lurking about, to whom a bellyful would 
a God-send, Joceline. Then his fence, doceline, 
though the fellow foins well, very suffeient, well. 
But thou saw’st how I dealt with him when I had 
fitting light, Joceline.” 

« Ay, and so your honour did,” said Joceline, 
“ You tanght him to know the Duke of Norfolk, 
from SaundersGardner. I?ll warrant bim hewill not 
wish to come under your honour’s thumb again.” 

«“ Why, I am waxing old,” said Sir Henry; “ but 
skill will not rust through age, though ainews must 
stiffen. But my age is like a lusty winter, as oll 
Will says, frosty but kindly ; and what if, old as we 
are, we live to see better days yet ! JF promise thee, 
Joceline, I love this jarring betwixt the rogues of 
the board and the rogues of the sword. When 
thieves quarrel, true men have a chance of coming 
by their own.” 

Thus triumphed the eld cavalier, in the treble 
glory of having recovered his dwelling,—regained 
as he thought, his character as a man of fence, an 
finally, discovered smme prospect of a change of 
times, in which he was not without hopes that some. 
thing might turn up for the royal interest. 

Meanwhile, Alice, with a pronder and a lighter 
heart than had daneed in her bosom for several 
davs, went forth with a gaiety to which she of late 
had been a stranger, to contmbate her assistance to 
the regulation and supply of the household, by bring- 
ing the fresh water wanted frem fair Rosamond’s 
well. 

Perhaps she remembered, that when she was but 
a girl, her cousin Markham used, among others, to 
make her perform that duty, as presenting the cha- 
racter of some captive Trojan prineess, condemned 
by her situation to draw the waters from some Gre- 
cian spring, for the use of the proud victor. At any 
rate, she certainly joyed to see her father réin- 
stated in his ancient habitation ; and the joy was 
not the less sincere, that she knew their refirn to 
Woodstock had been procured by meane of her 
cousin, and that even in her father’s prejudieed 
eyes, Everard had been in some degree exculpated 
of the accusations the old knight had brought 
apainst him ; and that, if a reconciliation hed not 
yet taken place, the preliminaries had been esta- 
Llished on which such 2 desirable conclusion might 
easily be founded. It was like the eommencemrent 
of a bridge; when the foundation is securely inid, 
and the piers raised above the influence of the tor- 
rent, the throwing of the arches: may be secom- 
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The doubtful Tate ef her only brother might have 
clouded even this momentary gleam of sunshine ; 
but Alice-had been bred up during the close and 
frequent contests of civil war, and had acquired the 
Babi ms Hoping is behalf of those dear to her, until 
hope was lost. In the t case, all reports 
seenied to assure her of her brother's safety. 

Besides these causes for gaiety, Alice Lee had 
the pleasing feeling that she was restored to the 
habitation and the haunts of her childhood, from 
which she had not departed without much pain, the 
more felt, perhaps, because suppressed, in order to 
avoid irritating her father’s sense of his misfortune. 
Finally, she enjoyed for the instant the gleam of 
self-satisfaction by which we see’ the young and 
well-disposed so often animated, when they can be, 
in common phrase, helpful to those whom they love, 
and perform at the moment of need some of those 
little domestic tasks, which age receives with so 
much pleasure from the dutiful hands of youth. 
So that, altogether, as she hasted through the re- 
mains and vestiges of a wilderness already men- 
tioned, and from thence about a bow-shot into the 
Park, to bring a pitcher of water from Rosamond’s 
spring, Alice Lee, her features enlivened and her 
complexion a little raised by the exercise, had, for 

the moment, regained the gay and brilliant vivacity 
of expression which had been the characteristic of 
her beauty in her earlier and happier days. 

This fountain of old memory had been once 
adorned with architectural ornaments in the style 
of the sixteenth century, chiefly relating to ancient 
| mythology. All these were now wasted and over- 
' thrown, and existed only as moss-covered ruins, 
while the living spring continued to furnish its daily 
treasures, unrivalled in purity, though the quantity 
was small, gushing out amid disjointed stones, and 
L, bubbling through fragments of ancient sculpture. 

With a light step and laughing brow the young 
Lady of Lee was approaching the fountain usually 
so solitary, when she paused on beholding some one 
seated beside it. She proceeded, however, with 
confidence, though with a step something less gay, 
when she observed that the person was a female; 
some menial perhaps from the town, whom a fanci- 
ful mistress occasionally dispatched for the water of 
& spring, supposed to be peculiarly pure, or some 
aged woman, who made a little trade by carrying it 
to the better sort of families, and selling it for a 
trifle. There was no cause, therefore, for appre- 
hension. 

Yet the terrors of the times were so great, that 
Alice did not see a stranger even of her own sex 
without some ap rehension. Denaturalized women 
had as usual itiowed the camps of both armies 
during the Civil War; who, on the one side with 
open profligacy and profanity, on the other with 
the frsudful tone of fanaticism or hypocrisy, exer- 
cised nearly in like degree their talents, for mur- 
der or plunder. But it was broad daylight, the 

distance from the Lodge was but trifling, and though 
a little alarmed at seeing a stranger where she ex- 
pected deep solitude, the daughter of the haughty 
old Knight had teo much of the lion about her, to 
fear without some determined and decided cause. 

Alice walked, therefore, gravely on toward the 
fount, and com her looks as she took a hasty 

lance of the female who was seated there, and ad- 
herself to her task of filling her pitcher. 

The woman, whose presetice had surprised and 
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somewhat startled Alice Lee, was a person of 
lower rank, whose red cloak, russet kirtle, hand- 
kerchief trimmed with Coventry blue, and a coarse 
steeple hat, could not indicate at best any thing 
higher than the wife of a emal! farmer, or, perhaps, 
the helpmate of a bailiff or hind. It was well if 
she proved nothing worse. Her clothes, indeed, 
were of good materials; but, what the female eye 
discerns with half a glance, they were indifferently 
adjusted and put on. This looked as if they did not 
elorig to the person by whom they were worn, but 
were articles of which she had become the mistress 
by some accident, if not by some successful rob- 
bery. Her size, too, as did not escape Alice, even 
in the short perusal she afforded the stranger, was 
unusual ; her features swarthy and singularly harsh, 
and her manner altogether unpropitious. The young 
lady almost wished, as she stooped to fill her pitcher, 
that she had rather turned back, and sent Joceline 
on the errand; but repentance was too late now, 
and she had only to disguise as well as she could 
her unpleasant apr asks 

“‘ The blessings of this bright day to one as bright 
as it is,” said the stranger, with no unfriendly 
though a harsh voice. 

“ I thank you,” said Alice in reply; and con 
tinued to fill her pitcher busily, by assistance of ay 
iron bow] which remained still chained to one of tha 
stones beside the fountain. 

“‘ Perhaps, my pretty maiden, if you would ac- 
cept my help, your work would be sooner done,” 
said the stranger. 

“ I thank you,” said Alice; “ but had I needeq 
assistance, I coyld have brought those with me who 
had rendered it.” 

“ IT do not doubt of that, my pretty maiden,” 
answered the female; “ there are too many lads ip 
Woodstock with eyes in their heads—No doubt you 
could have brought with you any one of them whe 
looked on you, if you had listed?” 

Alice replied not a syllable, for she did not like 
the freedom used by the speaker, and was desirous 
to break off the conversation. 

“ Are you offended, my pretty mistress?” said 
the stranger; “ that was far from my purpose.—I 
will put my question otherwise.—Are the good 
dames of Woodstock so careless of their pretty 
daughters as to let the flower of them all wander 
about the wild chase without a mother, or a some- 
body to prevent the fox from running away with 
the lamb !—that carelessness, methinks, shows small 
kindness.” 

“ Content yourself, good woman, I am not far 
from protection and assistance,” said Alice, who 
liked Jess and less the effrontery of her new ac- 
quaintance. : 

«“ Alas! my pretty maiden,” said the stranger, 
patting with her large and hard hand the head 
which Alice had kept bended down towards the 
water which she was laving, “ it would be difficult 
to hear such a pipe as yours at the town of Wood- 
stock, scream as loud as you would.” 

Alice shook the woman’s hand ox ir off, took 
up her pitcher, though not above fall, and as ; 
she saw the stranger rige at the same time, said, , 
not without fear doubtless, but with a natural feeling 
of resentment and dignity, “ 1 have no reason to 
make my cries heard as far as Woodstock; were 
there occasion for my crying for help at all, it is 
nearer at hand,” 
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Bhe spoke not without a warrant; for, at the 
.oment, broke the bushes, and stood by 
her side, the noble hound Bevis; fixing on the 


utranger his oe ee ee 
hair on his gallant ane as uptigh t as the bristles 
of a wild boar when hard i till a 
oase of teeth, which would have matched those of 


any welf in Russia, were displayed in full array, 
and, without either bar or springing, seeming, 
by his low determined growl, to await but the signal 
far dashing at the female, whom he plainly con- 
sidered as a suspicious person. 

But the stranger was undaunted. “ My pretty 
mafden,” she said, “ you_have indeed a formidable 

ian there, where cockneys or bumpkins are 
concerned; but we who have been at the wars 
know spells for taming such furious dragons; and 
therefore let not your four-footed protector go loose 
on me, for he is a noble animal, and nothing but 
self-defence would induce me to do him injury.” 
So saying, she drew a pistol from her bosom, and 
coched it—pointing it towards the dog, as if ap- 
prehensive that he would spring upon her. 

« Hold, woman, hold!” said Alice Lee; “ the 
dog will not do you harm.—Down, Bevis, couch 
down.—And ere you attempt to hurt him, know he 
is the favourite hound of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, 
the keeper of Woodstock Park, who would severely 
revenge any injury offered to him.” 

‘¢ And you, pretty one, are the old knight’s house- 
keeper, doubtless? I have often heard the Lees 
have good taste.” 

“ I am his daughter, good woman.” 

“ His daughter !—I was blind—but yet itis true, 
nothing less perfect could answer the description 
which all the world has given of Mistress Alice Lee, 
I trust that my folly has given my young mistress 
no offence, and that she will allow me, in token 
of reconciliation, to fill her pitcher, and carry it 
as far as she will permit.” 

“ As you will, good mother; but I am about to 
return instantly to the Lodge, to which, in these 
timies, I cannot admit strangers. You can follow 
me no farther than the verge of the wilderness, 
and I am already too long from home: I will send 
some one to meet and relieve you of the pitcher.” 
So saying, she turned her back, with a feeling of 
terror which she could hardly account for, and 
began to walk quickly towards the Lodge, thinking 
thus to get rid of her troublesome acquaintance. 

But she rétkoned without her host; for in a mo- 
ment her new companion was by her side, not run- 
ning, indeed, but walking with prodigious long un- 
womanly strides, which soon brought her up with 
the hurried timid steps of the frightened 
maiden. But her manner was more respectful 
than, formerly, though her voice sounded remark- 
ably harsh and disagreeable, and her whole appear- 
ance suggested an undefined, yet irresistible feeling 
of apprehension, 

“ Pardon a stranger, lovely Mistress Alice,” said 
her persecutor, “ that was not capable of distin- 
guishing between a lady of your high quality and 
& peasant wench, and who spoke to you with a de- 
gree of freedom, ill-befitting your rank, certainly, 
aud condition, and which, I fear, has given you of- 


fenee. 
“No offence whatever,” replied Alice; “ but, 


good woman, I am near home, and can excuse your 
rther company.—You are unknown to me.” 


« But it follows not,” said the stranger, © thay 
dad oaaas ee 4 not’be known tn tea, fate Mis. 
tress Alice. on my swarthy brow—England 
breeds none such—and in the lands from which I 
come, the sun which blackens our complexion, pours, 
to make amends, rays of knowledge into our 
which are denied to those of your lukewarm eli- 
mate. Let me look upon bw pretty hand,—[at- 
tempting to possess herself of it,]}—and I promise 
you, you shall hear what will please you.” 

“ J] hear what does not please me,” said 
with dignity ; “ you must carry your tricks of for- 
tune-telling and y sere to the women of the 
village—We of the gentry hold them to be either 
imposture or unlawful knowledge.” 

“ Yet you would fain hear of a certain Colonel, 
I warrant you, whom certain unhappy circum- 
stances have separated from his family ; you would 
give better than silver if I could assure you that 
you would see him in a day or two—ay, perhaps, 
sooner.” 

“ I know nothing of what you speak, good wo- 
man ; if you want alms, there is & piece of silver— 
it is all I have in my purse.” 

“It were pity that I should take it,” said the 
female ; “ and yet give it me—for the princess in 
the fairy tale must ever deserve, by her generosity 
the bounty of the benevolent fairy, before she is 
rewarded by her protection.” 

“ Take it—take it—give me my pitcher,” said 
Alice, “ and begone,—yonder comes one of my fa- 
ther’s servants.— W hat, ho !—Joceline—J oceline !” 

The old fortune-teller hastily nod ech somethin 
into the pitcher as she restored it to Alice Lee, sid 
plying her long limbs, disappeared speedily under 
cover of the wood. 

Bevis turned, and backed, and showed some in- 
clination to harass the retreat of this suspicious 
person, yet, as if uncertain, ran towards Joliffe, 
and fawned on him, as to demand his advice and 
encouragement. Joceline pacified the animal, and, 
coming up to his young lady, asked her, with sur- 
prise, what was the matter, and whether she had 
been frightened? Alice made light of her alarm, 
for which, indeed, she could not have assigned any 
very competent reason, for the manners of the wo- 
man, though bold and intrusive, were not menac- 
ing. She only said she had met a fortune-telley 
by Rosamond’s Well, and had had some difficulty 
in shaking her off. 

“ Ah, the gipsy thief,” said Joceline, “ how well 
she scented there was food in the pantry |—they 
have noses like ravens these strollers. Look you, 
Mistress Alice, you shall not see a raven, or a car- 
rion-crow, in all the blue sky fora mile round you ; 
but let a sheep drop suddenly down on the green- 
sward, and before the poor creature’s dead you 
shall see a dozen of such guests croaking, as if 
inviting each other to the banguet.—Jdust 80 it 
is with these sturdy beggars. You will see few 
enough of them when there’s ae give, 
but'when hough’s in the pot, they will have share 
on’t.”” 

“¢ You are so proud of your fresh supply of pro- 
vender,” said Alice, “that you suspect all of a de- 
sign on’t. I do not think this woman will venture 
near your kitchen, Joceline.” 

‘ It will be best for her health,” said Jooelins, 
“ lest B give her a ducking for digestion—But give 
me the pitcher, Mistrese Alice—meeter I Bear it 
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than you.—How now! what jingles at the bottom } 
have you lifted the pebbles as well as the water 3” 

“J think the woman dropped something into 

 aeid Alice. 

“ Nay, we must look to that, for it ia like to be 
a charm, and we have enough of the devil's ware 
about Woodstock already-—we will not spare for 
the water—I can ran back and fill the pitcher.” 
He poured ont the water upon the grass, and at 
the bottom of the pitcher was found a gold ring, 
in which was set a ruby, apparently of some value. 

“Nay, if this be not enchantment, I know not 
what is,” seid Joceline, “Truly, Mistress Alice, 
I think you had better throw away {this gimcrack. 
Such gifts from such hands ‘are a kind of press- 
money which the devil uses for enlisting his regi- 
ment of witches ; and if they take but so much as 
a bean from him, they become his bond slaves for 
life—Ay, you look at the gew-gaw, but to-morrow 
you will find a lead ring, and a common pebble in 
its stead.” 

“Nay, Joceline, I think it will be better to find 
out that dark-complexioned woman, and return to 
her What seems of some value, So, cause enquiry 
to be made, and be sure you return her ring. It 
seems too valuable to be destroyed.” 

“Umph ! that is always the way with woman,” 
murmured Joceline. ‘ You will never get the best 
of them, but she is willing to save a bit of finery.— 
Well, Mistress Alice, I trust that you are too young 
and too pretty to be enlisted in a regiment of 
witches.” 

““T shall not be afraid of it till you tarn con- 
jaror,” said Alice; “so hasten to the well, where 
you are like still to find the woman, and let her 
know that Alice Lee desires none of her gifts, any 
more than she did of her society.” 

So saying the young lady pursued her way to 
the Lodge, while Joceline went down to Rosamond’s 
Well to execute her commission. But the fortune- 
teller, or whoever she might be, was nowhere to 
be found ; neither, findingth at to be the case, did 
Joceline give himself much trouble in tracking her 
further. 

“fF this ring, which I dare say the jade stole 
somewhere,” said the under-keeper to himself, “be 
worth a few nobles, it is better in honest hands 
than in that of vagabonds. My master has a right 
to all waifs and strays, and certainly such a ring, 
in possession of a gipsy, must be a waif. SoI shall 
oonfiscate it without scruple, and apply the pro- 
ance to the support of Sir Henry's household, which 
is like to be poor enough. Thank heaven, my mili- 
tary experience has taught me how to carry hooks 
at my fingerends—that is trooper’s law. Yet, 
hang it, after ali, I had best take it to Mark Eve- 
rard and ask his advice—I hold him now to be your 
learned counsellor in law where Mistress Alice’s 
affairs are concerned, and my learned Doctor, who 
shall be nameless, for such as concern Church and 
State and Bir Henry Lee—And I'll give them leave 
to give mine umbles to the kites and ravens if they 
ars me conferring my confidence where it is not 

8. 








6 Bwefth Hight. 

THERE was 4 little at preparation, now 

that the dinner hour was arrivad, which showed 

that, in the opinion of his few but faithful domes 

Lr ea knight bad returmed in triumph to 
is home. . 

The great tankard, exhibiting in bas-relief the 
figure of Michael subduing the Arch-enemy, was 
placed.on the table, and Joceline and Pheebe duti- 
fully attended; the one behind the chair of Sir 
Henry, the other to wait upon her young mistress, 
and both to make out, by formal and regular ob- 
servance, the want of a more numerous train, 

“A health to King Charles!” said the old knight, 
handing the massive tankard to- his daughter ; 
“drink it, my love, though it be rebel ale which 
they have left us. I will pledge thee; for the toast 
will excuse the liquor, had Noll himself brewed it.” 

The young lady touched the goblet with her lip, 
and returned it to her father, who took a copions 
draught. 

‘‘T will not say blessing on their hearts,” said he; 
“though I must own they drank good ale.” 

‘*No wonder, sir; they come lightly by the malt, 
and need not spare it,” said Joceline. 

“Say’st thou?” said the knight; “thou shalt 
finish the tankard thyself for that very jest’s sake,” 

Nor was his follower slow in doing reason to the 
royal pledge. He bowed, and replaced the tankard, 
saying, after a triumphant glance at the sculpture, 
“Thad a gibe with that same red-eoat about the 
Saint Michael just now.” 

‘“¢Red-coat—ha | what red-coat?” said the hasty 
old man. “Do any of these knaves still lurk about 
Woodstock {—Quoit him down stairs instantly, Jo- 
celine.—Know we not Galloway nags $’’ 

“So please you, he is in some charge here, and 
will speedily be gone.—It is he—he who had a 
rencontre with your honour in the wood.” 

“‘ Ay, but I paid him off for it in the hall, as you 
yourself saw.—I was never in better fence in my 
life, Joceline. That same steward fellow is not so 
utterly black-hearted a rogue as the most of them, 
Joceline. Ha fences well—excellent well. I will 
have thee try a bout in the hall with him to- 
morrow, though I think he will be too hard for 
thee. I know thy strength to an inch.” 

He might say this with some truth ; for it was Jo- 
celine’s fashion, when called on, as sometimes hap- 
pened, to fence with his patron, just to put forth as 
much of his strength and skill as obliged the 
Knight to contend hard for the victory, which, in 
the long run, he always contrived to yiela up to 
him, like a discreet serving-man. ; 

“And what said this roundheaded steward of our 
great Saint Micheel’s standing cup?" 

“ Marry, he scoffed at our good saint, and said 
he was little better than one of the golden calves 
of Bethel. But I told him he should not talk so, 
until one of their own roundheaded saints had given 
the devil as complete a cross-buttock as Saint 
Michael had given him, as ’tis carved upon the cap 
there. I trow that made him silent enongh. And 
then he would know whether your honour and Mis- 
tress Alice, not to mention old Joan and myself, 
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@ Mistress Alice,” said Joeeline, a little 
ahashed, “ you may be sure I spoke not a word of 
the dogter—No, no-—-I did not let him into the 
secret that we had such a reverend chaplain.—I 
think I know the length of this man’s foot. We 
had a jollification or so together. He is hand 
d glove with me, for as great a fanatic as he is.” 
i. trust him not too far,” said the knight. “ Nay, 
thou hast been imprudent already, and that 
be unsafe for the good man to come here 
ightfall, as is proposed. These Independents 
noses like bloodhounds, and can smell out a 
voyand under any disguise.” 

“ Tf your honour thinks so,” said Joceline, « I'll 
watch tor the docter with good will, and bring him 
into the by the old condemned postern, and 
80 up to this apartment; and sure this man Tom- 
kins would never presume to come hither ; and the 
doctor may have a bed in Woodsteck Lodge, and 
he never the wiser; or, if your honour does not 
think that safe, I can cut his throat for you, and I 
would not mind it a pin.” 

“ God forbid !’”’ said the knight. “ He is under 
our roof, and a guest, though not an invited one.— 
Go, Joceline ; it shall be thy penance, for having 
given thy tongue too much license, to watch for the 

doctor, and to take care of his safety while 

@ continues with us. An October night or two in 
the forest would finish the good man.” 

“ He’s more like to finish our October than our 
October is to finish him,’”’ said the keeper; and 
withdrew under the enoouraging smile of his pa- 
tron. 

_ He whistled Bevis along with him to share in his 
watch; and having received exact information 
where the el was most likely to be found, 
assured his master that he would give the most 
pointed attention to his safety. When the attend- 
ants had withdrawn, having previously removed 
the remains of the meal, the old knight, leaning 
back in his chair, encouraged pleasanter visions 
than had of fate passed through his imagination, 
or til b a pre he was surprised by actual slum- 
bers while his daughter, not venturing to move but 
on tiptoe, tock some needie-work, and bringing it 
close by the old man’s side, employed her fingers 
on this task, ing her eyes from time to time on 
her @arent, with the affectionate zeal, if not the 
effective power, of a guardian angel. At length, as 
the light faded away, and night came on, she was 
about to order candles to be ht. But, remem- 

how indifferent a couch Joceline’s cottage 
bad afforded, she could not think of interrupting the 
first sound and refreshing sleep which her father 
had enjoyed, in all probability, for the last two 


and de 
“ne herve? had no other amusement, as she sat 


‘ene of the great oriel windows, the same b 

Wildreake had on a former ocaasion looked 
in upon Temkins and Joceline while at their com- 
putations, than watehing the clouds, which a lazy 
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she is wading, as the expression is, among the va- 
pours which she has not power to dispel, and wirich 
on their side are unable entirely to quench her 
lustre. Itis the striking image of patient virtue, 
calmly pursuing her path through report and 
bad report, having that excellence in herself which 
ought to command all admiration, but bedimmed 
in the eyes of the world, by suffering, by misfor- 
tane, by calumny. 

As some such reflections, perhaps, were pasaing 
through Alice’s imagination, she became sensible, 
to her surprise ana‘alani, that some one had clam- 
bered up upon the window, and was looking into 
the room. The idea of supernatural fear did not 
in the slightest degree agitate Alice. She waa too 
much accustomed to the place and situation; for 
folk do not see spectres in the scenes with which 
they have been familiar from infancy. Bvt danger 
from marauders in a disturbed country was a more 
formidable subject of apprehension, and the thought 
armed Alice, who was naturally high-spirited, with 
such desperate courage, that she soatehed @ pistol 
from the wall, on which some fire-arms hung, and 
while ehe screamed to her father to awake, had the 
presence of mind to present it at the intruder. She 
did so the more readily, because she imagined she 
recognised in the visage, which she partially saw, 
the features of the woman whom she met with 
at Rosamond’s Well, and which had ed to 
her peculiarly harsh and suspicious. Her father 
at the same time seized his sword and came for- 
ward, while the person at the window, alarmed at 
these demonstrations, and endeavouring to descend, 
missed footing, as had Cavaliero Wildrake beforo, 
and went down to the earth with no small noise. 
Nor was the reception on the bosom of our com- 
mon mother either soft or safe; for, by a most 
terrific bark and growl, they heard that Bevis had 
come up and seized on the party, ere he or she 
could gain their fect. sd 

“ Hold fast, but worry not,” said the old knight. 
—aAlice, thou art the queen of wenches! Stand 
fast here till I run down and secure the rascal,” 

« For God’s sake, no, my dearest father |!’ Alice 
exclaimed; “ Joceline will be up immediately— 
Hark |—I hear him.” ‘ 

There was indeed 2 bustle below, and more thar. 
one light danced to and fro in confusion, while those 
who bore them called to each other, yet suppress- 
ing their voices as they s , as men who would 
only be heard by those they addressed. The indi- 
vidual who.had fallen under the power of Bevis was 
most impatient in his situation, and called with least 
precaution—“ Here, Lee—Forester—take the dog 
off, else I must shoot him.” ; 

“ If thou dost,” said Sir Henry, from the window, 
“I blow thy brains out on the spot. Thieves, Joce- 
line, thieves ! come up and secure this ruffian.~ 
Bevis, held on !” ; - 

« Back, Bevis; down, sir,” cried Joceline. * Iam 
coming, I am coming, Sir Henry—Saint Michael, I 
shall go distracted !” 

A terrible thought suddenly occurred to Alice ; 
could Joceline have become unfaithful, that he was 
calling Bevis off the villain, instead of encouraging 
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out of moon 
pulled Alice close to him, so as to be invisible from 
withou sod a ae Saco Pat pl ee 
The e between Bevis and his prisoner seemed 
to be ended by Joceline’s imterference, and there 
was close whispering for an instant, as of people in 
consultation. 

* All is quiet now,” said one voice ; “I will up 
and the way for you.” And immediately 
a form presented iteelf on the outside of the window, 

open the lattice, and sprung into the par- 
our. But almost ere his step was upon the floor, 
certainly before he had obtained any secure foot- 
ing, the old knight, who stood ready with his rapier 
drawn, made a desperate pass, which bore the in- 
truder to the ground. Joceline, who clambered up 
next with a dark lantern in his hand, uttered a 
readful exclamation, when he saw what had hap- 
ned, crying out, “ Lord in heaven, he has slain 
own son !” 

*¢ No, no—I tell you no,” said the fallen young 
man, who was indeed young Albert Lee, the only 
son of thé old knight; “ Iam not hurt. No noise, 
on your lives ; get lights instantly.” At the same 
time, he started from the floor as quickly as he 
could, under the embarrassment of a cloak and 
doublet skewered as it were together by the rapier 
of the old knight, whose pass, most fortunately, had 
been diverted from the body of Albert by the inter- 
ruption of his cloak, the blade passing right across 
his back, piercing the clothes, while the hilt coming 
against his side with the whole force of the longe, 
had borne him to the ground. 

Joceline all the while enjoined silence to every 
one, under the strictest conjurations. ‘Silence, as 
‘i would long live on earth—silence, as ye would 

ve a place in heaven; be but silent for a few 
minutes—all our lives depend on it.” 

Meantime he procured lights with inexpressible 
dispatch, and they then beheld that Sir Henry, on 
hearing the fatal words, had sunk back on one of the 
large ¢ without either motion, colour, or sign 
of hife, 

«Oh, brother, how could you come in this man- 
ner ?” said Alice. 

“ Ask no questions—Good God! for what am I 
reserved !”” He gazed on his father as he spoke, 
who, with clay-cold features rigidly fixed, and his 
arms extended im the most absolute helplessness, 
looked rather the image of death upon a monument, 
than a being in whom existence was only sus- 

ded. “ Was my life spared,” said Albert, rais- 
his hands with a wild gesture to heaven, “ only 
to witness such a sight as this!” 

« We suffer what Heaven permits, young man ; 
we endure our lives baa Heaven rade ar 
Let me approach.” same clergyman who had 
read Ge ers at Joceline’s hut now came for- 
ward, water,” he said, “instantly.” And 
the helpful hand and light foot of Alice, with the 
ready-witted tenderness which never stagnates in 
vain lamentations while there is any room for hope, 
provided with incredible celerity all that the cler- 

yman called for. 

“It is but a awoon,” he said, on feeling Sir 
Henry’s palm ; “a swoon produced froma the in- 
stant and shook. Reuse thee up, Al- 


the behest i Sieber aby omar so 
moved perhaps by some same 
kin hentily stept astls f the t, and 


bert 5 I promise thee it will be nothing save a syn- 
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; -A cup, tay dearest Alice, and a ribbond of 
a bandage. ‘t mest take some bloed—some are- 


Aloe.” 

But while Alice the cup and bandage, 
stripped her father’s sleeve, and seemed by intul- 
tion even to gribang mae vider 4 direction of the reve- 
rend doctor, her brother, hearing no word, and 
seeing no sign of comfort, stood with both hands 
clasped and elevated into the air, a monument of 
speechless despair. Every feature in his face 
seemed to express the thought, “ Here lies my fa- 
ther’s corpse, and it is I whose rashness has slain 
him !” 

But when a few drops of blood began to follow 
the lancet—at first falling singly, and then trick- 
ling in a freer stream—when, in consequence of 
the application of cold water to the temples, and 
aromatics to the nostrils, the old man sighed feebly, 
and made an effort to move his limbs, Albert Lee 
changed his posture, at once to throw himself at 
the feet of the cle , and kiss, if he would have 
permitted him, his shoes and the hem of his rai- 
ment. 

‘“‘ Rise, foolish youth,” said the good man, with 
& reproving tone ; “must it be always thus with 
you? Kneel to Heaven, not to the feeblest of ita 
agents. You have been saved once again 
great danger ; would you deserve Heaven’s bounty, 
remember you have been preserved for otter pur 
poses than you now think on. Begone you and 
Joceline—you have a duty to di 3 and 
assured it will go better with your father’s recovery 
that he see you not for a few minutes. Down— 
down to the wilderness, and bring in your attend- 
ant.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, a thousand thanks,” answered 
Albert Lee ; and, springing through the lattice, he 
disappeared as unexpectedly as he had entered. 
At the same time Joceline followed him, and by the 
same road. 

Alice, whose fears for her father were now some- 
thing abated, upon this new movement among the 
perme of the scene, could not resist appealing to 

er venerable assistant. “ Good doctor, answer 
me but one question. Was my brother Albert here 
just now, or have I dreamed all that has happened 
for these ten minutes past? Methinks, but for your 
presence, I could suppose the whole had fei in 
my sleep; that horrible thrust—that deathlike, 
corpse-like old man—that soldier in mute despair ; 
I must indeed have dreamed.” . 

“If you have dreamed, my sweet Alice,” said 
the doctor, “I wish every sick-nurse had TO-_ 
perty, since you have been attending to our patient 

etter during your sleep than most of these old 
Gomes oe? do when the = most pire But 
your came throug e gate of horny my 
pretty darling, which you must gomind me to ex 
plain to you at leisure. Albert has‘really been | 
ere, and will be here again.” 

“ Albert!” repeated Sir Henry ; “ who names 
my son ?” 

“ It is I, my kind patron,” said the doctor 5 “ per- 
mit me to bind up your arm.” 

“ My wound t—with all my paola ” said 
Sir Henry, raising himself, and gathering his re- 
collection by degrees. ‘I knew of old wert 
body-curer as well as soul-curer, and served my re- 


giment for surgeon as well as chaplain.—But 
is the rascal I killed {—I never made a fairel | 





WOODSTOCK. 
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tram inany life. The shell of my rapier struck 
againet his ribs, So, dead he must be, or my right 
hand has forgot its cunnin a 

« Nobody was slain,” said the doctor ; “ we must 
thank God for that, since there were none but 
friends to slay. Here is a good cloak and doublet, 
though, wounded in a fashion which will require 
some skill in tailor-craft to cure. But I was your 
last antagonist, and took a little blood from you, 
merely to prepare you for the pleasure and sur- 
prise of seeing your son, who, though hunted pretty 
close, as you may believe, hath made his way from 
Worcester hither, where, with Joceline’s assistance, 
we will care well enough for his safety. It was 
even for this reason that I pressed you to accept 
of your nephew's proposal to return to the old 
Lodge, where a hundred men might be concealed, 
though a thousand were making search to discover 
them. Never such a place for hide-and-seek, as J 
shall make good when I can find means to publish 
my Wonders of Woodstock.” 

“ But, my son—iny dear son,” said the knight, 
* shall I not then instantly see him ! and where- 
fore did you not forewarn me of this joyful event?” 

“ Because I was uncertain of his motions,” said 
the doctor, “ and rather thought he was bound for 
the sea-side, and that it would be best to tell you 
of his fate when he was safe on board, and in full 
sail for France. We had appointed to let you know 
all when I came hither to-night to join you. But 
there is a red-coat in the house whom we care not 
to trust farther than we could not help. We dared 
not, therefore, venture in by the hall; and s0, 
prowling round the building, Albert informed us, 
that an old prank of his, when a boy, consisted of 
entering by this window. A lad who was with us 
would needs make the experiment, as there seemed 
to be no light in the chamber, and the moonlight 
without made us liable to be detected. His foot 
slipped, and our friend Bevis came upon us.” 

“In good truth, you acted simply,” said Sir 
Henry, « to attack a garrison without a summons. 
But all this is nothing to my son, Albert—where 
is he ?—Let me see him.” 

“ But, Sir Henry, wait,” said the doctor, “ till 
your restored strength ”’ 

“A plague of my restored strength, man !”’ 
answered the knight, as his old spirit began to 
awaken within him,—“ Dost not remember, that I 
lay on Edgehbill-field all night, bleeding like a bul- 
lock from five several wounds, and wore my armour 
within six weeks? and you talk to me of the few 
drops of blood that follow such a scratch as a cat’s 
claw might have made !” 

“ Nay, if you feel so courageous,” said the doc- 
tor, “I will fetch your son—he is not far distant.” 

Sq saying, he left the apartment, making a sign 
to Alice to remain, in case any symptoms of her 
father’s weakness should return. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, that Sir Henry never 
seemed to recollect the ise nature of the alarm, 
which had at once, and effectually as the shock of 
the thunderbolt, for the moment suspended his 
faculties. Something he said more than once of 
being certain he had done mischief with that stra- 
macon, as he called it; but his mind did not recur 
to that danger, as having been incurred by his son. 
Alice, glad to see that her father appeared to have 
forgotten a circumstance so fearful, (as-men often 
forget the blow, or other sudden cause, which has 
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thrown them into a swoon,) readily excused herself 
from throwing much light on the matter, by plead- 
ing the general confusion. And in a few minutes, 
Albert cut off all farther ererys by entering the 
room, foHowed by the doctor, and throwing himself 
alternately into the arms of his father and of his 
sister. 





CHAPTER XX. 


The boy is—hark ye, sirrah—what’'s your name?-- 
Oh, Jacob—ay, I recollect—the same. 
CRABBE. 

Tue affectionate relatives were united as those 
who, meeting under great adversity, feel sti the 
happiness of sharing it in common. They embraced 
again and again, and gave way to those expansions 
of the heart, which at once express and relieve the 
pressure of mental agitation. At length the tide of 
emotion began to subside; and Sir Henry, still 
holding his recovered son by the hand, resumed 
the command of his feelings which he usually prac- 
tised. 

“ So you have seen the last of our battles, Al- 
bert,” he said, “and the King’s colours have fallen 
for ever before the rebels.”’ 

“Tt is but even so,” said the young man—* the 
last cast of the die wag thrown, and, alas! lost, at 
Worcester; and Cromwell’s fortune carried it there, 
as it has wherever he has shown himself.” 

“ Well—it can but be for a time—it can but be 
for a time,” answered his father ; “ the devil is po- 
tent, they say, in raising and gratifying favourites, 
but he can grant but short leases.—And the King 
—the King, Albert—the King—in my ear—close, 
close !” 

“ Our last news were confident that he had 
escaped from Bristol.” 

“ Thank God for that—thank God for that!” 
said the knight. “ Where didst thou leave him?” 

“ Our men were almost all cut to pieces at the 
bridge,’”’ Albert replied ; “ but I followed his Ma- 
jesty with about five hundred other officers and 
gentlemen, who were resolved to die around him, 
until as our numbers and appearance drew the 
whole pursuit after us, it pleased his Majesty to 
dismiss us, with many thanks and words of comfort 
to us in general, and some kind expressions to most 
of us in especial. He sent his royal greeting to 
you, sir, in particular, and said more than becomes 
me to repeat.” 

“ Nay, I will hear it every word, boy,” said Sir 
Henry ; “ is not the certainty that thou hast dis- 
charged thy duty, and that King Charles owns it, 
enough to console me for all we have lost and suf- 
fered, and wouldst thou stint me of it from a false 
shamefacedness {—I will have it out of thee, were 
it drawn from thee with cords !”’ 

-- It shall need no such compulsion,’ said the 
young man—“ It was his Majesty’s pleasure to bid 
me tell Sir Henry Lee, in his name, that if his son 
could not go before his father in the race of loyalty, 
he was at least following him closely, and would 
soon move side by side.” 

“ Said he so?” answered the knight—* Old Vic- 
tor Lee will look down with pride on thee, Albert | 
—But I forget—you must be weary and hungry.” 

«“ Even s0, sir,” said Albert; “ but these are 
things which of late I have been in the habit of 
enduring for safety’s sake.” 
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* Joceline !—what ho, Jocefine !”” ; 
The under-keeper entered, and reveived orders 


to A agp directly. 

iy Doras . Rocheclisfe are half starving,” 

inf 
said the knight. 

* And there is a Jad, too, below,” said Joceline ; 
“a page, he says, of Colorel Albert’s, whose belly 
rings cupboard too, and that to no common tune; 
for I think he could eat a horse, as the Yorkshire- 
man says, behind the saddle. He had better eat 
at the sideboard; for he has devoured a whole loaf 
of bread and butter, as fast as Phoebe could cut 
it, and it has not staid his stomach for a minute— 
and truly I think you had better keep him under 
Meta own eyes, for the steward beneath might ask 

im troublesome questions if he went below—And 
then he is impatient, as all your gentlemen pages 
are, and is saucy among the women.” 

** Whom is it he talke of }—~what page hast thou 
Se Albert, that bears himself so ill?” said Sir 

enry. 


. son of a dear friend, a noble lord of Scot- 
land, who followed the great Montrose’s banner— 
afterwards joined the King in Scotland, and came 
with him as far as Worcester. He was wounded 
the day before the battle, and conjured me to take 
this youth under my charge, which I did, something 
unwillingly; bat I could not refuse a father, per- 
hapson his death-bed, pleading for the safety of an 
only son.” 

“ Thou hadst deserved an halter, hadst thou 
hesitated,” said Sir Henry; “ the smallest tree can 
always give some shelter,—and it pleases me to 
think the old stock of Lee is not so totally pros- 
trate, but it may yet be a refuge for the distressed. 
Fetch the youth in;—he is of noble blood, and 
these are no times of ceremony—he shall sit with 
us at the same table, page though he be; and if 
you have not schooled him handsomely in his man- 
ners, he may not be the worse of some lessons from 
me.” 

“ You will excuse his national drawling accent, 
sir?” said Albert, “ though I know you like it not.” 

“ I have small cause, Albert,” answered the 
knight—* small cause. Who stirred up these dis- 
unions tthe Scots, Who strengthened the hands 
of Parliament, when their cause was well-nigh 
ruined t—the Scots Who delivered up the 
King, their countryman, who had flung himself 
upon their protection —the Scots again. i 
lad’s father, you say, has fought on the part of the 
noble Montrose; and si ; oe the great 
Marquis may make amends for the degeneracy of 
a whole nation.” 

“ Nay, father,” said Albert, “and I must add, 
this lad is uncouth and wayward, and, 

something wilful, yet the King has 
not a more zealous friend in Eng 3 and, when 


ly, too, in his de- 
fence—I marvel he comes not.” 
taken ” said Joceline, “ and 
would sarve than that he should have 
, he said, might be got 


father’s old castle, where he 
enough, I warrant, without 


said Sir Henry, “ this must be a for- 
the game,.to crow so early.— What 
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wom ee ee 


« His name t—it escapes mo every hour, it is so 
hard a one,” said Albert—« Kerneguy is his name 


—Louis Kerneguy; his father was Lord! XKill- 





stewers, of i 
“ Kerneguy, and and Kin—what d’ye 
call it t— y said the “these northern 


men’s names and titles smack of their origi ey 
sound like a north-west wind, rambling and roaring 
among heather and rocks.” 


« It is but the ities of the Celtic and Saxon 
dialects,” said Dr. Rocheeliffe, “ which, aceordin 
to Verstegan, still linger in those nerthern parts o 


the island.—But peace—here comes supper, and 
Master Louis Kerneguy.” 

Supper entered accordingly, borne in by Joceline 
and Phosbe, and after it, leaning on a hage knotty 
stick, and having his nose in the air like a questing 
lhiound—for his attention was apparently more fixed 
on the good provisions that went before him, than 
any thing else—came Master Kerneguy, and seated 
himself, without much ceremony. at the lower end | 
of the table. 

He was a tall, rawboned lad, with a shock head 
of: hair, fiery red, like many of his country, while 
the harshness of his national features was increased 
by the contrast of his complexion, turned almost 
black by the exposure to all sorts of weather, which, 
in that skulking and rambling mode of life, the 
fugitive royalists had been obliged te extcounter. | 
His adaress was by no means ing, being 
a mixture of awkwardness and dnesa, and, 
showing in a remarkable degree, how a want of 
casy address may be consistent with an admirable 
stock of assurance. His face intimated having re- 
ceived some recent scratches, and the care of Dr 
Rocheeliffe had decorated it with a number of 
patches, which even enhanced its natural pla _, ess 
Yet the eyes were brilliant and expressive and, 
amid his ugliness—for it amounted to that degree 
of irregulaxity—the face was not deficient in some 
lines which expressed both ity and resolution. 

The dress of Albert trimsel? was far beneath his 
quality, as the son of Sir Henry Lee, and com- 
mander of a regiment in the reyal service; ut that 
of his page was still more dilapidated. A disas- 
trous green jerkin, which had changed toa 
hundred hues by sun and rain, so that the original 
could scaree be discovered, huge clouterly shoes, 
leathern breeches—such as were worn by hedgers 
—coarse grey worsted stockings, were the attire 
of the honourable youth, whose limpiug' grit, while 
it added to the ungainliness of his manner, showed, 
at the same time, the extent of his ; His 
app ‘arance bordered so much upon what is vulgarly 
called the queer, that. even with Alice it vould tave 
excited some sense of ridicule, had not compassion 
been predominant. és 

T e grace was said, and the young squire of 
Ditchley, as well as Dr. Rochecliffe, cade exoei- 
lent figure at a meal, the tike of which, in quality 
and abundance, did not seem to have) tely fallen 
to their share. But their feats were hild’s-play 
to those of the Scottish youth. Far-from betrayi 
any symptoms of the bread and batter with 
he had attempted to close the orifice of his stomach, 


his appetite appeared to have been ned by a 
nine-days’ fast; and the ay aig osed to 
think that the very genius of himself, come 
forth from his native regions of the north, was in 
the act of honouring him with a visit, while, as if 
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a moment’s exertion, Master Kerne- 
either to right or left, or spoke 

ngie word to any at table. 

am glad to see that have brought a good 

appetite for our country hire, young gentleman,” 

said Sir Henry 


« Bread of gnde! sir,” said the page, “an ye'll 
find flesh, I'se find appetite conforming, ony day o’ 
the year. But the truth is, sir, that the appeteeze- 
ment has been coming on for three days or four, 
and the meat in this southland of yours has been 
scarce, and hard to come by; #0, sir, I’m making 
up for lost time, as the piper of Sligo said, when he 
eat a hail side o’ mutton.’ 

“ Yon have been country-bred, young man,” said 
the knight, who, like others of his time, held the 
reins of discipline rather tight over the rising ge- 
neration; “at least, to judge from the youths of 
Scotland whom I have seen at his late Majesty’s 
court, in former days; they had less appetite, and 
more—more”—As he sought the qualifying phrase, 
which might supply the place of “ good manners,” 
his guest closed the sentence in his own way— 
“ And more meat, it may be—the better luck 
theirs.” 

Sir stared and was silent. His son 
seemed to think it time to interpose—“< My dear 
father,” he said, “ think how many years have run 
since the Thirty-eight, when the Scottish troubles 
first began, and I am sure that you will not wonder 
that, while the Barons of Scotland have been, for 
one canse or other, tually in the field, the 
education of their chil at home must have been 
much neglected, and that young men of my friend’s 
age know better how to use a broadsword, or to 
toss a pike, than the decent ceremonials of society.” 

‘¢ The reason is a sufficient one,”’ said the knight, 
“ and, since thou sayest thy follower Kernigo can 
fight, we'll not let him lack victuals, a God’s name. 
—See, he looks angrily still at yonder cold loin of 
mutton—for God’s sake put it all on his plate!” 

“ I can bide the bit and the buffet,” said the 
honourable Master Kerneguy— a hungry tike 
ne’er minds a blaud with a rough bane.” 

‘¢ Now, God ha’e mercy, Albert, but if this be the 
son of a Scots peer,” said Sir Henry to his son, in 
a low tone of voice, “ I would not be the English 
ploughman who would change manners with him 
for his ancient blood, and his nobility, and his estate 
to boot, an he has one.—He has eaten, as I am a 
Christian, near four pounds of solid butcher’s meat, 
and with the graee of a wolf tugging at the carcass 
of a dead horse,—Oh, he is about to drink at last— 
Soh !—he wipes his mouth, though,—and di s his 
fingers in the ewer—and drys them, I profess, with 
i l—there is some grace in him, after 


afraid of losi 
guy never loo 
si 
« 
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“Here is wussing all your vera gude healths!” 
said the youth of quality, and took a draught in 
roportion to the solids which he had sent before ; 
e then flung his knife and fork awkwardly on the 
trencher, which he pushed back towards the centre 
of the table, extended his feet beneath it till they 
rested on their heels, folded his arms on his well- 
replenished stomach, and, lolling back in his chair, 
looked much as if he was about to whistle himself 


asleep. 
“ {” said the knight—~“ the honourable Mas- 
ter Kernigo hath laid his arms.— Withdraw 


these things, and give us our giasses—Fill them 


around, Joceline; and if the devii or the whole 
Parliament were within hearing, let them hear 
Henry Lee of Ditchley drink a health to King 
Charles, and confusion to his enemies!’ 

“Amen!” said a voice from behind the door. 
All the company looked at each other in aston- 
ishment, at a Ji Sor so little expected. It was 
followed by a solemn and peculiar tap, such asa 
kind of pigarncgt Mags introduced among royal 
ists, and by which they were accustomed to make 
themselves and their principles known to each 
other, when they met by accident. 

“ There is no danger,” said Albert, knowing the 
sign—* it is a friend ;—yet I wish he had been at 
a greater distance just now.” 

“‘ And why, my son, should you wish the absence 
of one true man, who may, perhaps, wish to share 
our abundanca, on one of thoae rare occasions when 
we have superfiuity at our di t—Go, Joceline, 
see who knocks—and, if a saf@é man, admit him.” 
“ And if otherwise,” said Joceline, “ methinks I 
shall be able to prevent his troubling the good com- 
any.” 

‘““ No violenoe, Joceline, on your life ;”’ said Al- 

bert Lee; and Alice echoed, * For God’s sake, no 
violence !”” 
“ No unnecessary violence at least,” said the 
good knight; “for if the time demands it, I will 
have it seen that I am master of my own house.” 
Joceline Joliffe nodded assent to parties, and 
went on tiptoe to exchange one or two other mys- 
terious symbols and knocks, ere he ed the 
door. It may be here remarked, that species 
of secret association, with its signals of union, ex- 
isted among the more dissolute and desperate class 
of cavaliers, men habituated to the dissipated life 
which they had been accustomed to in an ill-disci- 
plined army, where every thing like order and re- 
gularity was too apt to be accounted a badge of 
puritanism. These were the “ roaring ipl who 
met in hedge alehouses, and when they had by any 
chance obtained a little money or a little credit, 
determined to create a counter-rovolution by de- 
claring their sittings permanent, and proclaimed, 
in the words of one of their choicest ditties, — 


“‘ We'll drink till we bring 
In triumph back the king.” 


The leaders and gentry, of a higher description 
and more regular morals, did not indeed partake 
such excesses, but they still kept their eye upon a 
class of persons, who, from courage and despera- 
tion, were capable of serving on an advantageous 
occasion the fallen cause of royalty; and recorded 
the lodges and blind taverns at which they met, as 
wholesale merchants know the houses of call of 
the mechanics whom they may have occasion to 
employ, and can tell where they may find them 
when need requires. It is searce necessary to add, 
that among the lower class, and sometimes even 
among the higher, there pi men found a 
of betrayi e projects and conspiracies er 
spescinteas Shother well or indifferently combined, 
to the governors of the state, Cromwell, in parti- 
cular, ined some correspondents of this kind 
i hast ean; aud of the most undoubted 
sale who, if they made 
r ying individuals who 
had no hesitation in giving the 
government such general information as served te 
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enable him to disappoint the purposes of any plot 
or conspiracy. 

To return te our story. In much shorter time 
than we have spent in reminding the reader of 


these historical particylars, Joliffe had made his 


‘mystic communication ; and being duly answered 


us by one of the initiated, he undid the door, and 
there entered our old friend Roger Wildrake, 
roundhead in dress, as his safety and his depen- 
dence on Colonel Everard compelled him to be, but 
that dress worn in a most cavalier-like manner, 
and forming a stronger contrast than usual with 
the demeanour and language of the wearer, to 
which it was never very congenial. 

His puritanic hat, the emblem of that of Ralpho 
in the prints to Hudibras, or, as he called it, his 
felt umbrella, was set most knowingly on one side 
of the head, as if it had been a Spanish hat and 
feather; his straight square-caped sad-coloured 
cloak was flung gaily upon one shoulder, as if it 
had been of three-piled taffeta, lined with crimson 
silk; and he paraded his huge calf-skin boots, as 
if they had been silken hose and Spanish leather 
shoes, with roses on the instep. In short, the airs 
which he gave himself, of a most thorough-paced 
wild gallant and cavalier, joined to a glistening 
of self-satisfaction in his eye, and an inimitable 
swagger in his gait, which completely announced 
his thoughtless, conceited, and reckless character, 
formed a most ridiculous contrast to his gravity of 
attire. 

It could not, on the other hand, be denied, that 
in spite of the touch of ridicule which attached to 
his character, and the loose morality which he had 
learned in the dissipation of town pleasures, and 
afterwards in the disorderly life of a soldier, Wild- 
rake had points about him both to make him feared 
and respected. He was handsome, even in spite 
ef his air of debauched effrontery ; a man of the 
most decided courage, though his vaunting render- 
ed it sometimes doubtful ; and entertained a sin- 
cere sense of his political principles, such as they 
were, though he was often so imprudent in assert- 
ing and boasting of them, as, joined with his de- 
pendence on Colonel Everard, induced prudent men 
to doubt his sincerity. 

Such as he was, however, he entered the parlour 
of Victor Lee, where his presence was any thing 
but desirable to the parties a with a jaunty 
step, and a consciousness of deserving the best pos- 
sible reception. This assurance was greatly aided 
by circumstances which rendered it obvious, that 
if the jocund cavalier had limited himself to one 
draught of liquor that evening, in terms of his vow 
of temperance, it must have been a very deep and 
long one. 

«Save ye, gentlemen, ‘save ye.—Save you, good 
Sir Henry Lee, though I have scarce the honour 
to be known to you.—Save you, worthy doctor, and 
a speedy resurrection to the fallen Church of Eng- 
land.” 

“You are welcome, sir,” said Sir Henry Lee, 
whose feelings of hospitality, and of the fraternal 
reception due to a royalist sufferer, induced him 
to tolerate this intrusion more than he might have 
done otherwise. “If you have fought or suffered 
for the King, sir, it is an excuse for joining us, and 
commanding our services in any thing in our power 
Pigrricattg: at present we are a family-party.—But 
{ think I saw you in waiting upon Master Mark- 
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ham Everard, who calls himself Colonel Everard, 
—If your message is from him, you may wish te 
see me in private ?” 

“ Not at all, Sir Henry, not at all.—It is true, ag 
my ill hap will have it, that being on the stormy 
side of the hedge—like all honest men—you un- 
derstand me, Sir Henry—I am glad, as it were, 
to gain something from my old friend and com- 
rade’s countenance—not by truckling or disowning 
my principles,,sir—I defy such practices ;—but, in 
short, by doing him any kindness in my power 
when he is pleased to call on me. So I came down 
here with a message from him to the old round- 
headed son of a—— (I beg the young lady’s payr- 
don, from the crown of her head down to the very 
toes of her slipper)—And so, sir, chancing as I 
was stumbling out in the dark, I heard you give 
a toast, sir, which warmed heart, sir, and ever 
will, sir, till death chills it;—and so I made bold 
to let you know there was an honest man within 
hearing.” 

Such was the self-introduction of Master Wild- 
rake, to which the knight replied, by asking him to 
sit down, and take a glass of sack to his Majesty’s 
glorious restoration. Wildrake, at this hint, squeez- 
ed in without ceremony beside the young Scots- 
man, and not only pledged his landlord’s toast, but 
seconded its import, by volunteering a verse or two 
of his favourite loyal ditty—“ The King shall en- 
joy his own again.” The heartiness which he 
threw into his song opened still farther the heart 
of the old knight, though Albert and Alice looked 
at each other with looks resentful of the intrusion, 
and desirous to put an end to it. The honourable 
Master Kerneguy either possessed that happy in- 
difference of temper which does not deign to notice 
such circumstances, or he was able to assume the 
appearance of it to perfection, as he sat sipping 
sack, and cracking walnuts, without testifying the 
least sense that an addition had been made to the 
party. Wildrake, who liked the liquor and the 
company, showed no unwillingness to repay his 
landlord, by being at the expense of the conversa- 
tion. 

“You talk o: Gghting and suffering, Sir Henry 
Lee. Lord help us, we have all had our share. 
All the world knows what Sir Henry Lee has done 
from Edgefield downwards, wherever a loyal sword 
was drawn, or a loyal flag fluttered. Ah, God help 
us! I have done something too. My name is Roger 
Wildrake of Squattlesea-mere, Lincoln ; not that 
you are ever like to have heard it before, but I was 


captain in Lunsford’s light-horse, and afterwards . 


with Goring. I was a child-eater, sir—a bube- 
bolter.” 

“T have heard of your regiment’s exploits, sir ; 
and perhaps you may find I have seen some of 
them, if we should spend ten minutes together. 
And I think I have heard of your name too, I 
beg to drink your health, Captain Wildrake of 
Squattlesea-mere, Lincolnshire.” 

“Sir Henry, I drink Phan in this pint bumper, 
and upon my knee ; and I would do as much for 
that young gentleman”—(looking at Albert)—“ and 
the squire of the green cassock too, holding it for 
green, as the colours are not to my eyes altogether 
clear and distinguishable.” 

It was a remarkable part of what is called by 
theatrical folk the by-play of this scene, that Albert 
was. conversing apart with Dr. Rochecliffe in whis- 
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pers, even more than the divine seemed desirous 
of encouraging ; yet, to whatever their private con- 
versation referred, it did not deprive the young 
Colonel of the power of listening to what was going 
forward in the party at , and interfering from 
time to time, like a watch-dog, who can distinguish 
the slightest alarm, even when Superes in the en- 
ing process of taking his food. 

“Captain Wildrake,” said Albert, “we have no 
objection—I mean, my friend and I—to be com- 
municative on proper occasions ; but you, sir, who 
are so old a sufferer, must needs know, that at 
such casual meetings as this, men do not mention 
their names unless they are specially wanted. It 
is a point of conscience, sir, to be able to say, if 
your principal, Captain Everard or Colonel Everard, 
if he be a Colonel, should examine you upon oath, 
I did not know who the persons were whom I heard 
drink such and such toasts.” 

“ Faith, I have a better way of it, worthy sir,” 
answered Wildrake ; “I never can, for the life of 
me, remember that there were any such and such 
toasts drunk at all. It’s a strange gift to forget- 
fulness I have.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the younger Lee; “ but 
we, who have unhappily more tenacious memories, 
would willingly abide by the more general rule.” 

“Qh, sir,” answered Wildrake, “ with all my 
heart. I intrude on no man’s confidence, d—n me 
—and I only pre for civility’s sake, having the 
purpose of drinking your health in a good fashion.” 
—(Then he broke forth into melody )— 


‘«*Then let the health go round, a-round, a-round, a-round, 
Then let the health Ro round , 
For though your stocking be of mlk, 
Your knee shall kiss the ground, a ground, a-ground, a- 


ground, 
Your knee shall kiss the ground.’”’ 


“ Urge it no farther,” said Sir Henry, addressing 
hisson ; “ Master Wildrake is one of the old school 
—one of the tantivy boys ; and we must bear a lit- 
tle, for if they drink hard they fought well. I will 
never oy how a party came up and rescued us 
clerks of Oxford, as they called the regiment I be- 
longed to, out of a cursed embroglio during the at- 
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of the bitch-wolf’s hand; and I have contrived 
though God knows I have lived in a skeldering sort 
of way myself, to breed up bold Breakfast, as I cal! 
him, ever since. It was paying dear for a jest, 
though.” 

“Sir, [honour you for your humanity,” said the 
old knight—® Sir, I thank you for your courage— 
Sir, I am glad to see you here,” said the good 
knight, his eyes bite almost to overflowing, 
“So you were the wild officer who cut us out of the 
toils $ Oh, sir, had you but ipl La when I called 
on you, and allowed us to clear the streets of Brent- 
ford with our musketeers, we would have been at 
London Stone that day! But your good will was 
the same.” 

“ Ay, truly was it,” said Wildrake, who now sat 
triumphant and glorious in his easy-chair ; “ and 
here is to all the brave hearts, sir, that fought and 
fell in that same storm of Brentford. We drove all 
before us like chaff, till the shops, where they sold 
strong waters, and other temptations, brought us 
up. Gad, sir, we, the babe-eaters, had too many 
acquaintances in Brentford, and our stout Prince 
Rupert was ever better at making way than draw- 
ing off. Gad, sir, for my own poor share, I did but 
go into the house of a poor widow lady, who main- 
tained a charge of daughters, and whom I had 
hnown of old, to get my horse fed, a morsel of meat, 
and so forth, when these cockney pikes of the artil- 
lery ground, as you very well call them, rallied, and 
came in with their armed heads, as boldly as so 
many Cotswold rams. I sprang down stairs, got to 
my horse—but, egad, J fancy all my troop had 
widows and orphan maidens to comfort as well as 
I, for only five of us got together. We cut our way 
through successfully ; and Gad, gentlemen, I carried 
my little Breakfast on the pommel before me ; and 
there was such a hollowing and screeching, as if the 
whole town thought I was to kill, roast, and eat the 
poor child, so soon as I got to quarters. But devil 
a cockney charged up to my bonny bay, poor lass, 
to rescue little cake-bread ; they only cried hard 
and out upon me.” 

“ Alas, alas!” said the knight, “we made our- 
selves seem worse than we were ; and we were too 


tack on Brentford. I tell you we were enclosed | bad to deserve God’s blessing even in a good cause. 


with the cockney’s pikes both front and rear, and 
we should have come off but ill had not Lunsford’s 
light-horse, the babe-eaters as they called them, 





But it is needless to look back ; we did not deserve 
victories when God gave them, for we never im- 
proved them like good soldiers, or like Christian 


charged up tthe pike’s point, and brought us off.” | men ; and so we gave these canting scoundrels the 


TY am glad you thought on that, Sir Henry,” 
said Wildrake ; “and do you remember what the 
| officer of Lunsford’s said ?” 

“I think I do,” said Sir Henry, smiling. 

| “ Well, then, did not he call out, when the women 
were,coming down, howling like sirens as they were 

{ —‘ Have none of you a plump child that you could 
give us to break our fast upon 3°” 

| “Truth itself!” said thé knight ; “and a great 

j fat woman stepped forward with a baby, and offer- 

{ ed it to the a ae cannibal.” 

) Allatthe table, Master Kerneguy excepted, who 

4 seemed to think that Ene food of any kind required 
my  BpOLOBYs held up their hands in token of amaze- 


j “Ay,” said Wildrake, “ the——a-hem !—I crave 
j the tay pardon again, from tip of top-knot to hem 
| of ingale—but the cursed creature proved to 
be # parish nurse, who had been paid for the child 


half a year in advance. Gad, I took the baby out ! 


advantage of us, for they assumed, out of mere hy- 
pocrisy, the discipline and orderly behaviour which 
we, who drew our swords in a better cause, ought 
to have practised out of true principle. But here 
is my hand, Captain. I have often wished to see 
the honest fellow who charged up so smartly in our 
behalf, and I reverence you for the care you took 
of the poor child, I am glad this dilapidated place 
has still some hospitality to offer you, although we 
cannot treat you to roasted babes or stewed suck- 
lings—eh, Captain ?” 

“ Troth, Sir Henry, the scandal was sore against 
us on that score. I remember Lacy, who was an 
old play-actor, and a lieutenant in ours, made drol- 
lery on it in a play which was sometimes acted at 
Oxford, when our hearts were something up, called, 
I think, the Old Troop.”? a 

So saying, and feeling more familiar as his merits 
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But the time shall come roand, 
hen, ‘mid Lords, Dukes, and Earls, 
The loud trumpets shall sound 
Here’s a health to King Charies ! 

After this diaplay of loyalty, and a final libation, 
the party took leave of each other for the night. Sir 
Henry offered his old acquaintance Wildrake a bed 
for the evening, who weighed the matter somewhat 
in this fashion: “ Why, to spent truth, my patron 
will expect me at the borough—but then he is used 
to ig, Mears bor duty of doors a-nights. Then there’s 
the Devil, that they say haunts Woodstock ; but 
with the blessing of this reverend Doctor, I defy 
him and all his works—I saw him not when I slept 
here twice before, and I am sure if he was absent 
then, he has not come back with Sir Henry Lee 
and his family. So I accept your courtesy, Sir 
Henry, and I thank you, as a cavalier of Lunsford 
should thank one of the fighting clerks of Oxon. 
God bless the King! I care not who hears it, and 
confusion to Noll and his red nose!” Off he went 
accordingly with a bottle-swagger, guided by Joce- 
line, to whom Albert, in the meantime, had whis- 
pered, to be sure to quarter him far enough from 
the rest of the family. 

Young Lee then saluted his sister, and, with the 
formality of those times, asked and received his 
father’s blessing with an affectionate embrace. His 
page seemed desirous to imitate one part of his ex- 
ample, but was repelled by Alice, who only replied 
to his offered salute with a curtsy. He next bowed 
his head in an awkward fashion to her father, who 
wished him a good night. ‘I am glad to see, young 
man,” he said, “ that you have at least learned the 
reverence due to age. It should always be paid, 
sir; because in doing so you render that honour to 
others which you will expect yourself to receive 
when you approach the close of your life. More 
will I speak with you at leisure, on your duties as 
@ page, which office in former days used to be the 
very school of chivalry ; whereas of late, by the dis- 
orderly times, it has become little better than a 
school of wild and disordered license ; which made 
rare Ben Jonson exclaim ’’—— 

“ Nay, father,” said Albert, interposing, “ you 
must consider this day’s fatigue, and the poor lad 
is almost asleep on his legs—to-morrow he will lis- 
ten with more profit to your kind admonitions.— 
And you, Louis, remember at least one part of 
your duty—take the candles and light us—here 
Joceline comes to show us the way. Once more, 
good night, good Dr. Rochecliffe—good night, all.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
© Groom. Hail, noble prince 
Richa 


King Thanks, noble peer! 
The cheapest of us is a groat : 


too dear. 
Richard 11. 


AuszRT and his page were ushered by Joceline 
to what was ealled the Spanish Chamber, a huge 
old scrambling bedroom, rather in a dilapidated 
condition, but furnished with a large atanding-bed 
for the master, and a truckle-bed for the domestic, 
as Was commen at a much later period in old Eng- 
lish thouses, where the gentleman often required 
neadlreigonrypripr lea itera the chambers to help 
him ‘to bed, if the wate, rs had been exuberant. 
The walls were covered with hangings of cordovan 


* 





leather, stamped with gold, and representing fights 
etwoe, tho Beantardenand Mow bull feeate, 
and other sports peculiar to the P from 
which it took its name of the Spanish Chamber. 
These hangings were in some places entirely torn 


down, in others defacéd and ° in tatters. 
But Albert stop not to make ns, 
anxious, it to get.Joveline out of the room ; 
which he achieved by hastily answering his offers 
of fresh fuel, and more liquor, in the negative, 
and returning, with equal conci the’ under- 
keeper’s good wishes for the evening. He at length 


retired, somewhat unwillingly, and as if he 
that his young master might have bestowed a few 
more words upon a faithful old retainer after so 
absence. 
oliffe was no sooner gone, than, before a single 
word was spoken between Albert Lee and his ' 
the former hastened to the door, eeaeaied Lek. 
latch, and bolt, and made them fast, with the most 
scrupulous attention. He cy erhgerats to these pre- 
cautions that of a long screw-bolt, which he brought 
out of his pocket, and which he screwed on to the 
staple in such a manner as to vender it impossible 
to withdraw it, or open the door, unless by breaking 
it down. The page held a light to him during the 
operation, which his master went through with 
much exactness and dexterity. But when Albert 
arose from his knee, on which he had rested during 
the accomplishment of thie task, the manner of the 
companions was on the sudden entirely changed 
towards each other. The honourable Master Ker- 
neguy, from a cubbish lout of a raw Scotsman, 
seemed to have acquired at once all the and 
ease of motion hnd manner, which could be 
by an acquaintanes of the earliest and most i- 
liar kind with the best company of the time. 
He gave the light he held to Albert, with the 
easy indifference of a superior, who rather graces 
than troubles his dependent by giving him some 
slight service to perform. Albert, with the greatest 
appearance of deference, assumed in his turn the 
character of torch-bearer, and lighted his page 
across the chamber, without turning his back upon 
him as he did so. He then set the light on the table 
by the bedside, and approaching young man 
with deep reverence, received from ‘him the soiled 


green jacket, with the se) sari respect as if 


lon: 


ven 


he had been a first lord of the bedchamber, or 
other officer of the household of the highest dis- 
tinction, disrobing his Sovereign of the tle of 


the Garter. 
was addressed endured it for a minute or two wi 
profound gravity, and then bursting out a-laughing, 
exclaimed to Albert, “ What a devi] means this 
formality }—thou complimentest with these miser- 
able rags as if they were silks and sables, and with 
poor Louis Kerneguy as if he were the King of 
Great Britain ?” 
“ And if your Majesty’s commands, and the cir- 


The person-to whom this ceremon 


cumstances of the time, have made me for a mo- 
ment seem to forget that you are my sovereign, 
surely I may be permitted to render my 
as such while you are in your own royal palace of 
Woodstock ?” 
“ Truly,” replied the disguised Monarch, “ the 
soverei and ee paler not ill matched 
these tattered ings and m jerkin ‘suit 
each other admirably.—-This Woolton the 
bower where the royal Norman revelled with thw 
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fair Rosamond Clifford !—Why, it is a place of as- 
signation for owls!” Then, suddenly recollecting 
himself, with his natural courtesy, he added, as if 
fearing he might have hurt Albert's ein oe 
“* But the more obscure and retired, it is the fitter 
ee ee and if it does seem to be a 
roost for owls, as there is no denying, why we know 
it has nevertheless brought up eagles.” 

He threw himself as he spoke upon a chair, and 
indolently, but gracefully, received the kind offices 
of Albert, who undid the coarse buttonings of the 
leathern which defended his legs, and 
spoke to him the whilst :—* What a fine specimen 
of the olden time is your father, Sir Henry! It is 
strange I should not have seen him before ;—but I 
heard my father often speak of him as being among 
the flower of our real old English gentry. By the 
mode in which he began to school me, I can guess 
you had a tight taskmaster of him, Albert—I war- 
rant you never wore hat in his presence, eh ?” 

“ I never cocked it at least in his presence, please 
your Majesty, as I have seen some youngsters 
do,” answered Albert; “ indeed if I had, is must 
have been a stout beaver to have saved me from a 
broken head.”’ 

“Qh, I doubt it not,” replied the king; “ a fine 
old gentleman—but with that, methinks, in his 
countenance, that assures you he would not hate 
the child in sparing the rod.—Hark ye, Albert— 
=e the same glorious Restoration come round, 
~—which, if drinking to its arrival can hasten it, 
should not be far distant,—for in that particular 
our adherents never neglect their duty,—suppose 
it come, therefore, and that thy father, as must be 
of course, becomes an Earl and one of the Privy 
Council, oddsfish, man, I shall be as much afraid 
of him as ever was my grandfather Henri Quatre 
of old Sully.—Imagine there were such a trinket 
now about the Court as the Fair Rosamond, or La 
Belle Gabrielle, what a work there would be of 
pages, and pede of the chamber, to get the pretty 
rogue clandestinely shuffled out by the backstairs, 
like a prohibited commodity, when the step of the 
Earl of Woodstock was heard in the antechamber!” 

“Tam glad to see your Majesty so merry after 
your fatiguing journey.” 

“ The fatigue was nothing, man,” said Charles; 
“a, kind welcome and a good meal made amends 
for all that. But they must have suspected thee of 
bringing a wolf from the braes of Badenoch along 
‘with you, instead of a two-legged being, with no 
more than the usual allowance of mortal stowage 
for provisions. I was really ashamed of my appe- 
tite; but thou knowest 1 had eat nothing for 
twenty-four hours, save the raw egg you stole for 
me from the old woman’s hen-roost—I tell thee, I 
blushed to show myself so ravenous before that 
high-bred and respectable old gentleman your fa- 
ther, and the very pretty girl your sister—or cou- 
sin, is she ?” 

“ She is my sister,” said Albert Lee, dryly, and 
added, in the same breath, “ Your Majesty’s appe- 
tite suited well enough with the character of a raw 
northern lad.— Would your Majesty now please to 
retire to rest?” 

“ Not for a minute or two,” said the King, re- 
taining his seat. “ Why, man, I have scarce had 
my tongue unchained to-day ; and to talk with that 
aorthern twang, and besides, the fatigue of being 
obliged to speak every word in character,—Gad, 
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it’s like walking as the galley-slaves do on the Con- 
tinent, with a twenty-fpur Cound shot chained to 
their legs~ethey may drag it along, but they cannot 
move with comfort. And, by the way, thou art slack 
in paying me my well-deserved tribute of compli- 
ments on my counterfeiting.—Did I not play Leuis 
Kerneguy as round as a ring !” 

“If your Majesty asks my serious opinion, per- 
haps I may be forgiven if I say your dialect was 
somewhat too coarse for a Scottish youth of high 
birth, and your behaviour perhaps a little too chur- 
lish. I thought too—though I pretend not to be 
skilful—that some of your Scottish sounded as if it 
were not genuine.” 

“ Not genuine {—there is no pleasing thee, Al- 
bert.—Why, who should speak genuine Scottish 
but myself ?—Was I not their King for a matter 
of ten months? and if I did not get knowledge of 
their language, I wonder what else I got by it. Did 
not east country, and south country, and west coun- 
try, and Highlands, caw, croak, and shriek about 
me, as the deep guttural, the broad drawl, and the 
high sharp yelp predominated by turns !—Odds- 
fish, wan, have I not been speeched at by their 
orators, addressed by their senators, rebuked by 
their kirkmen? Have I not sate on the cutty-stool, 
mon, [again assuming the northern dialect,] and 
thought it grace of worthy Mas John Gillespie, that 
I was permitted to do penance in mine own privy 
chamber, instead of the face of the congregation 1 
and wilt thou tell me, after all, that I cannot speak 
Scotch enough to baffle an Oxon Knight and his 
family ?” 

“ May it please your Majesty,—I began by say- 
ing I was no judge of the Scottish language.” 

“ Pshaw—it is mere envy; just so you said at 
Norton’s, that I was too courteous and civil for a 
young page—now you think me too rude.” 

“ And there is a medium, if one eould find it,’ 
said Albert, defending his opinion in the same tone 
in which the King attacked him ; “ so this morn- 
ing, when you were in the woman’s dress, you 
raised your petticoats rather unbecomingly high, 
as you waded through the first little stream; and 
when I told you of it, to mend the matter, you 
draggled through the next without raising them at 
all.” 
“QO, the devil take the woman’s dress!” said 
Charles ; “ [ hope I shall never be driven to that 
disguise again. Why, my ugly face was enough to 
put gowns, caps, and kirtles, out of fashion for ever 
—the very dogs fled from me—Had I passed any 
hamlet that had but five huts in it, I could not 
have escaped the cucking-stool.—I was a libel on 
womanhood. These leathern conveniences are 
none of the gayest, but they are propria qua mari- 
bus ; and right glad am I to be repossessed of them. 
T can tell you too, my friend, 1 shall resume all my 
masculine privileges with my proper habiliments ; 
and as you say I have been too coarse to-night, I 
will behave myself like a courtier to Mistress Alice 
to-morrow, I made a sort of acquaintance with 
her already, when I seemed to be of the same sex 
with herself, and found out there are other Colonels 
in the wind besides you, Colonel Albert Lee.” 

‘‘ May it please your Majesty,” said Albert— 
and then stopped short, from the difficulty of find- 
ing words to express the unpleasant nature of hia 
feelings. They could not escape Charles; but he 
proceeded without scruple. “I pique myself on 
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as far into the hearta of young ladies as 
most folk, though God knows they are sometimes 
too deep for the wisest of us. But I mentioned to 
— sister in my character of fortune-teller,— 
i r simple man, that a country girl must 
have no one but her brother te dream about,—that 
she was anxious about a certain Colonel. I had 
hit the theme, but not the person ; for I alluded to 
you, Albert ; and I presume the blush was too deep 
ever to be given to a brother. So up she got, and 
away she flew from me like a lapwing. I can ex- 
cuse her—for, looking at myself in the well, I think 
if I had met such a creature as I seemed, I should 
have called fire and fagot against it—Now, what 
think you, Albert—who can this Colonel be, that 
more than rivals you in your sister’s affection !”’ 

Albert, who well knew that the King’s mode of 
thinking, where the fair sex was concerned, was 
far more gay than delicate, endeavoured to put a 
stop to the present topic by a grave answer. 

“ His sister,” he said, “ had been in some mea- 
sure educated with the son of her maternal uncle, 
Markham Everard ; but as his father and he him- 
self had adopted the cause of the roundheads, the 
families had in consequence been at variance; and 
any projects which might have been formerly en- 
tertained, were of course long since dismissed on 
all sides.” 

“ You are wrong, Albert, you are wrong,” said 
the King, pitilessly pursuing his jest. “ You Co- 
lonels, whether you wear blue or orange sashes, 
are too pretty fellows to be dismissed so easily, 
when once you have acquired an interest. But 
Mistress Alice, so pretty, and who wishes the re- 
storation of the King with such a look and ac- 
cent, as if she were an angel whose prayers must 
needs bring it down, must not be allowed to retain 
any thoughts of a canting roundhead—What say 
you—will you give me leave to take her to task 
about it ?—After all, I am the party most concern- 
ed in maintaining true allegiance ameng my sub- 
jects; and if I gain the pretty maiden’s good will, 
that of the sweetheart’s will soon follow. This was 
jolly King Edward’s way—Edward the Fourth, 
you know. The king-making Earl of Warwick— 
the Cromwell of his day—dethroned him more 
than once ; but he had the hearts of the merry 
dames of London, and the purses and veins of the 
cockneys bled freely, till they brought him home 
again. How say you —shaill I shake off my north- 
ern slough, and speak with Alice in my own charac- 
ter, showing what education and manners have done 
for me, to make the best amends they can for an 
ugly face ?’ 

“ May it please your Majesty,” said Albert, in 
an altered and embarrassed tone, “I did not ex- 

te. 

Here he stopped, not able to find words adequate 
at the same time to express his sentiments, and 
respectful enough to the King, while in his father’s 
house, and under his own protection. 

“ And what is it that Master Lee does not ex- 
pect!” said Charles, with marked gravity on his 


Again Albert attempted a reply, but advanced no 
farther than, “I would hope, F it please your Ma- 
ee he again stopped short, his deep and 

ereditary respect for his sovereign, and his sense 
of the hospitality due to his misfortunes, preventing 
his giving utterance to his uritated feelings. 








* And what does Colonel Albert Lee hope!” said 
Charlies, in the same dry and cold manner in whtich 
he had before spoken.—“ No answer !—Now, J 
hope that Colonel Lee does not see in a silly fest 
any thing offensive to the honour of his family, 
since methinks that were an indifferent compli- 
ment to his sister, his father, and himself, not to 
mention Charles Stewart, whom he calls his King ; 
and I expect, that I shall not be so hardly con- 
atrued, as to be supposed capable of forgetting that 
Mistress Alice Lee is the daughter of my faithful 
subject and host, and the sister of my guide and 
preserver.—Come, come, Albert,” he added, chang- 
ing at once to his naturally frank and unceremo- 
nious manner, “you forget how long I have been 
abroad, where men, women, and children, talk gal- 
lantry morning, noon, and night, with no more se- 
rious thought than just to pass away the time ; and 
I forget too, that you are of the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish school, a son after Sir Henry’s own heart, and 
don’t understand raillery upon such subjects.—But 
I ask your pardon, Albert, sincerely, if I have 
really hurt you.” 

So saying, he extended his hand to Colonel Lee, 
who, feeling he had been rather too hasty in con- 
struing the King’s jest in an unpleasant sense, kiss- 
ed it with reverence, and attempted an apology. 

‘‘ Not a word—not a word,” said the good-na- 
tured Prince, raising his penitent adherent as he 
attempted to kneel; “we understand each other. 
You are somewhat afraid of the gay reputation 
which I acquired in Scotland; but I assure you, I 
will be as stupid as you or your cousin Colonel 
could desire, in presence of Mistress Alice Lee, and 
only bestow my gallantry, should I have any to 
throw away, upon the pretty little waiting-maid 
who attended at supper—unless you should have 
monopolized her ear for your own benefit, Colonel 
Albert ?” 

“ Tt is monopolized, sure enough, though not by 
me, if it please your Majesty, but by Joceline Jo- 
liffe, the under-keeper, whom we must not disoblige, 
as we have trusted him so far already, and may 
have occasion to repose even entire confidence in 
him. I half think he suspects who Louis Kerne- 
guy may in reality be.” 

“ You are an engrossing set, you wooers of Wood- 
stock,” said the King, laughing. ‘ Now, if I hada 
fancy, as a Frenchman would not fail to have in 
such a case, to make pretty speeches to the deaf 
old woman I saw in the kitchen, as a pisaller, I dare 
say I should be told that her ear was engrossed for 
Dr. Rochecliffe’s sole use ?” ‘ 

“] marvel at your Majesty’s good spirits,” said 
Albert, “that after a day of danger, fatiguc, and 
accidents, you should feel the power of amusing 
yourself thus.” 

« That is to say, the groom of the chambers wishes 
his Majesty would go to sleep }++-Well, one word or 
two on more serious, business, and I have done.—TI 
have been completely directed by you and Roche- 
cliffe—I have changed my disguise from female to 
male upon the instant, and altered my destination 
from astipahive to take shelter here—Do you still 


hold it the wiser course ?” 

“J have great confidence in Dr. Rochecliffe,” 
replied Albert, “whose acquaintance with the scat- 
tered royalists enables him to gain the most accu- 
rate intelligence. His pride in the extent of his 
correspondence, and the complication of his plots 
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and schemes for your Majesty's service, is indeed 
the very food he lives upon; but his ity is 
equal to his vanity. I re besides, the utmost 
faith in Joliffe. Of my iather and sister I would 
exy nothing ; yet I would not, without reason, ex- 





tend the of your Majesty's person 
ther than it is indi bly necessary. 
“ Is it handsome an me,” said Charles, pausing, 


: to re ld my full confidence from Sir Henry 
98 

“ Your Majesty heard of his almost death-swoon 
of last night—what would agitate him moat deeply 
must not be hastily communicated.” 

“True; but are we safe from a visit of the red- 
coats—they have them in Woodstock as well as in 
Oxford!” said Charles, 

“« Dr. Rocheecliffe, says, not unwisely,” answered 
Lee, “ that it is best sitting near the fire when the 
chimney smokes ; and that Woodstock, so lately in 
possession of the sequestrators, and still in the vi- 
cinity of the soldiers, will be jess syspected, and 
more carelessly searched, than more distant cor- 
ners, which might seem to promise more safety. 
Besides,” he added, “ Rochecliffe is in possession 
of curious and important news concerning the state 
of matters at Woodstock, highly favourable to your 
Majesty’s being concealed in the palace for two or 
three days, till shipping is provided. The Parlia- 
ment, or usurping Council of State, had’ sent down 
sequestrators, whom their own evil cousciences, as- 
sisted, perhaps, by the tricks of some daring cava- 
liers, had frightened out of the Lodge, without 
much desire to come back again. Then the more 
formidable usurper, Cromwell, had ted a war- 
rant of possession to Colonel Everard, who had only 
used it for the purpose of repossessing his uncle 
in the Lodge, and who kept watch in person at the 
little borough, to see that Sir Henry was not dis- 
turbed.” 

“ What! Mistress Alice’s Colonel?” said the 
King— “that sounds alarming ;—for grant that he 
keeps the other fellows at bay, think you not, Mas- 
ter Albert, he will have an hundred errands a-day 
to bring him here in person ?” 

‘‘ Dr. Rochecliffe says,” answered Lee, “ the 
treaty between Sir Henry and his nephew binds 
the latter not to approach the Lodge, unless invit- 
ed ;—indeed, it was not without great difficulty, 
and strongly arguing the gond gonsequences it 
might produce to your Majes.ys cause, that my 
father could be prevailed on to occupy Woodstock 
at all: but be assured he will be in no hurry to 
send an invitation to the Colonel.” 

“ And be you assured that the Colonel will come 
without waiting for one,” said Charles, “ Folk 
cannot judge rightly where sisters are concerned 
~—they are too iliar with the magnet to judge 
of its powers of attraction.—Everard will be here, 
as if drawn by cart-ro etters, not to talk of 
promises, will not hold him—and then, methinks, 
we are in some danger.” 

«* T hope not,” said Albert, « In the first place, 
I know am ig a slave to his ward ; besides, 
were any chance to bring him here, I think I could 

your Majesty upon him without difficulty, as 
Louis Kerneguy. en, although my cousin and I 
have not been on good terms for these some 
I believe him incapable of betraying your Majesty ; 


and lastly, if I saw the least danger of it, I would, 
were he ten times the son of my mother’s sister, 
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run my sword through his body, ere he had time 





to execute his purpose.” 

«“ There is but another question,” said Charles, 
“and I will release Albert 1—You seem to 
think yourself secure search.. It may be so; 
but, in any other country, this tale of goblins which 
is flying about would bring down priests and minis- 
ters of justice to examine the reality of the ’ 
and mobs of idle ee ee 

«“ Respecting the sir, we hope and : 
stand that Colenel Everard’s influence will prevent 
any immediate enquiry, for the sake of preserving 
undisturbed the peace of his uncle’s family; and 
as for any one coming withont some sort of autho- 
rity, the whole neighbours have so much love and 
fear of my father, and are, besides, se horribly 
alarmed about the goblins of Woodstock, that fear 
will silence curiosity.” 

‘“ On the whole, then,” said Charles, “ the chances 
of safety seem to be in favour of the plan we have 
adopted, which is ali I can hope for m a condition 
where absolute safety is out of the question. The 
Bishop recommended Dr. Rochecliffe as one of the 
most ingenious, boldest, and most loyal sons of the 
Church of England ; you, Albert Lee, have marked 
your fidelity by a hundred proofs. To you and 
your local knowledge I submit myself—And now, 
prepare our arms—alive I will not be taken ;— 
yet I will not believe that a son of the King of 
England, and heir of her throne, could be destined 
to danger in his own palace, and under the guard 
of the loyal Lees.” 

Albert Lee laid pistols and swords in readiness 
by the King’s bed and his own; and Charles, after 
some slight apology, took his place in the larger 
and better bed, with a sigh of pleasure, as from 
one who had not lately enjoyed such an indulgence. 
He bid good night to his faithful attendant, who 
deposited himself on his truckle; and both mo- 
narch and subject were soon fast asleep. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Give Sir Nicholas Threlkeld praine ; 

Hear it, good man, old in days, 

Thou tree of succour and of rest 

To this young bine that was distress’d; 

Beneath thy branches he did stay ; 

And he was free to sport and play, 

When falcons were abroad for ryrey. 
ORDSWORTH. 


THE fugitive Prince slept, in spite of danger, 
with the profound repose which youth and fatigue 
inspire. But the young cavalier, his guide and 
guard, spent & more restless night, starting from 
time to time, and listening ; anxious, notwithstand- 
ing Dr. Rochecliffe’s assurances, to procure yet 
more particular knowledge concerning the state of 
parrice poe them, than he had been yet able to 
collec 

He rose early after daybreak ; but although he 
moved with as little noise as was possible, the slum- 
bers of the hunted Prince were easily disturbed. 
He started up in his bed, and asked if there was 
any oie 

“ None, please your Majesty,” replied Lee ; 
“only, thinking on the questions your Majesty 
was asking last night, and the various chances there 
are of your Majesty’s safety being endangered from 
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heat epee dhe cate ee: Wagar The chamber in which the Doctor had established 
both to communicate with Dr. Rocheciiffe, and to | himself was a little room, with walls of 
seep such a lock-out as befits the place, where are | great thickness, within which were fabricated vari- 

for the time the Fortunes of England. I | ous issues, leading in di i and eom- 
fear I must request of your Majesty, for your own ioati ; 


gracious security, that you have the goodness to 
tondescend to secure the door with your own hand 
after { go out.” 

“Oh, talk not to Majesty, for Heaven’s aake, 
dear Albert |”? answered the poor King, endeavour- 
ing in vain to put on a part of his clothes, in order 
to traverse the room.—“ When a King’s doublet 
and hose are so ragged that he can no more find 
his way into them than he could have travelled 
through the forest of Deane without a guide, good 
faith, there should be an end of Majesty, until it 
chances to be better accommodated. Besides, there 
is the chance of these big words bolting out at un- 
awares, when there are ears to hear them whom 
we might think dangerous.” 

“ Your commands shall be obeyed,” said Lee, 
who had now succeeded in opening the door; from 
which he took his departure, leaving the King, who 
had hustled along the floor for that purpose, with 
his dress wofully ill arranged, to make it fast again 
behind him, and begging him in no case to open 
to any one, unless he or Rochecliffe were of the 
party who summoned him, 

Albert then set out in quest of Dr. Rochecliffe’s 
apartinent, which was only known to himself and 

e faithful Joliffe, and had at different times ac- 
commodated that steady churchman with a place of 
eoncealment, when, from his bold and busy temper, 
which led him into the most extensive and hazard- 
eus machinations on the King’s behalf, he had 
been strictly sight after by the 4 y. 
Of late, the inquest after him had died entirely 
away, as he had prudently withdrawn himeelf from 
the scene of his intrigues. Since the loss of the 
battle of Worcester, he had been afloat again, and 
more active than ever; and had, by fmends and 
correspondents, and especially the Bishop of ‘ 
been the means of directing the King’s flight to- 
wards Woodstock, although it was not until the 
very day of his arrival that he could promise him 
a safe ion at that ancient mansion. 

Albert Lee, though he revered both the un- 
daunted spirit and ready resources of the bustling 
and intriguing churchman, felt he had not been 
enabled byehim to answer some of Charles’s ques- 
tions yesternight, im a way so distinct as one trusted 
with the King’s safety ought to have done; and it 
was now his object to make himself personally ac- 
quainted, if possible, with the various bearings of 

i @ matter, as became a man on whom so 
responsibility was likely to descend. 

Even his local knowledge was scarce adequate 
to find the Docior’s secret apartment, had he not 
traced his way after a genial flavour of roasted 
game through divers blind passages, and up and 
down certain very useless stairs, through cupboards 
and hatchways, and so forth, 0 a species of sanctum 
sanctorum, where Joceline Joliffe was ministermg 
tothe good Doctor a solemn breakfast of wild-fow), 
with a cup ef email beer stirred with a sprig of 
rosemary, which Dr. Rochecliffe preferred to all 
strong potatiens, Beside him sat Bevis on his tail, 
siobbering and looking amiable, moved by the rare 
amell ef the which had quite overcome 
his native dignity of disposition. 





many papers in different parcels, and several k 
for correspondence in cipher ; two or three 
covered with hieroglyphics were also beside him, 
which Albert took for plans of nativity ; and vari- 
ous models of machinery, in which Dr. Recheoliffe 
was an adept. There were also tools of various 
kinds, masks, cloaks, and a dark lantern, and a 
number of other indescribable trinkets belonging 
to the trade of a daring plotter in dangerous times. 
Last, there was a casket with gold and silver coin 
of different countries, which was left carelessly 
open, as if it were the least of Dr. Rochecliffe’s 
concern, although his habits in general announced 
narrow circumstances, if not actual poverty. Close 
by the divine’s plate lay a Bible and Prayerbook, 
with some proof sheets, as they are technically 
called, seemingly fresh from the press. There 
was also within the réach of his hand a dirk, or 
Scottish poniard, a powder-horn, and a musketoon, 
or blunderbuss, with a pair of handsome pocket- 
pistols. In the midst of this miscellaneous collec- 
tion, the Doctor sat eating his breakfast with great 
appetite, as little dismayed by the various imple- 
ments of danger around him, as a workman ie 
when accustomed to the perils of a gunpowder 
manufactory. 

“ Soh, haa arya he said, getting up 
and extending his hand, “ are you come to break- 
fast with me in good fellowship, or to spoil my 
meal this morning, as you did my supper last night, 
by asking untamely questions 1” 

“ I will pick a bone with you with all my heart,” 
said Albert; “and if you please, Doctor, I would 
ask some questions which seem not quite un 
timely.” 

So saying he sat down, and assisted the Docto1 
in giving a very satisfactory account of a brace of 
wild-ducks and a leash of teal. Bevis, who main- 
tained his place with great patience and insinuation, 
had his share of a collop, which was also placed on 
the well-furnished board ; for, like most high-bred 
dogs, he declined eating waterfowl]. 

«“ Come hither then, Albert Lee,” said the Doctor, 
laying down his knife and fork, and plucking the 
towel from his throat, so soon as Sosclins was 
withdrawn ; “thou art still the same lad thou wert 
when I was thy tutor—never satisfied with having 
got ® grammar rule, but always persecuting me 
with questions why the rule stood so, and not other- 
wise—over-curious after information which thou 
couldst not comprehend, as Bevis slobbered and 
whined for the duck-wing, which he could not 
eat.” 

« I hope you will find me more reasonable, Dee- 
tor,” answered Albert; “and at the same time, 
that you will recollect I am not now sub Feruda, but 
am placed in circumstances where I am not at 
liberty to act upon the tpse dizit of any un- 
less my own ea be convineed, f{ de- 
serve richly to hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
should any misfortune happen by my misgovern- 
ment in this business.” 


“ And it is therefore, Albert, that £ would have 
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thee trust the whole to me, without interfering. 
Thou cayeet, forsooth, thou art not sub ferula; but 
recollect that while fou have been fighting in tks 
field, I have been plotting in the study—that I 
latow ali the combinations of the King’s friends, ay, 
and all the motions of his enemies, as well as a 
spider knows every mesh of hisweb. Think of my 
experience, man. Not a cavalier in the land but 
has heard of Rochecliffe the Plotter. 1 have been 
a main limb in every thing that hag been at- 
tempted since forty-two—penned declarations, con- 
ducted ndence, communicated with chiefs, 
recruited followers, commissioned arms, levied 
money, appointed rendezvouses. I was in the 
Western Rising ; and before that, in the City Peti- 
tion, and in Sir John Owen’s stir in Wales ; in 
short, almost in every plot for the King, since Tom- 
kins and Challoner’s matter.” 

“ But were not all these plots unsuccessful ?”’ 
said Albert; “and were not Tomkins and Chal- 
loner hanged, Doctor ?” 

“ Yes, my young friend,” answered the Doctor, 
pravely, “as many others have been with whom I 

ave acted; but only because they did not follow 
my advice implicitly. You never heard that I was 
hanged myself,” 

«“ The time may come, Doctor,’’ said Albert ; 
‘The pitcher goes oft to the well—The proverb, 
as my father would say, is somewhat musty. But 
I, too, have some confidence in my own judgment ; 
and, much as I honour the Church, I cannot alto- 
gether subscribe to passive obedience. I will tell 
you in one word what points I must have explana- 
tion on; and it will remain with you to give it, or 
to return a message to the King that you will not 


explain your plan ; in which case, if he acts by my | 
e will leave Woodstock, and resume his | make no bad use of any thing which might come 


advice, 
purpose of getting to the coast without delay.” 

“ Well, then,” said the Doctor, “ thou suspicious 
monster, make thy demands, and, if they be such 
as I can answer without betraying confidence, I 
will reply to them.” 

“ In the first place, then, what is all this story 
about ghosts, and witchcrafts, and apparitions? and 
do you consider it as safe for his Majesty to stay in 
a house subject to such visitations, real or pre- 
tended t” 

« ‘You must be satisfied with my answer in verbo 
sacerdotis—-the circumstances you allude to will 
not give the least annoyance to Woodstock during 
the King’s residence. I cannot explain farther ; 
but for this I will be bound, at the risk of my 
neck.” 

«“ Thén,” said Lee, “ we must take Dr. Roclie- 
cliffe’s bail that the devil will keep the peace to- 
wards our Sovereign Lord the King—good. Now 
there lurked about this house the greater part of 

esterday, and perhaps slept here, a fellow called 

omkina,—a bitter Independent, and a secretary, 
or clerk, or something or other, to the regicide dog 
Desborough. The man is well known—a wild ran- 
ter in religious opinions, but in private affairs far- 
sighted, cunning, and interested even as any rogue 
of them all.” 

“ Be assured we will avail ourselves of his crazy 
fanaticism to mislead his wicked cunning ;—a child 
may lead a hog, if it has wit to fasten a cord to the 
ring in its nose,” replied the Doctor. 

“ ‘You may be deceived,” said Albert ; “ the age 
has many such as this fellow, whose views of the 








spiritual and tem world are so different, that 
they resemble thé eyes of a squinting man ; one of 
which, oblique and di sees nothing but the 
end of his nose, while the other, instead of ae 
ing the same defect, views strongly, sharply, and 
acutely, whatever is subjected to its scrutiny.” 

« But we will put a patch on the better eye,” 
said the Doctor, “ and he shall only be allowed to 
speculate with the imperfect optic. You must 
know, this fellow has always seen the greatest num- 
ber, and the most hideous apparitions ; he has no? 
the courage of a cat in such matters, though stout 
enough when he hath temporal antagonists before 
him. I have placed him under the charge of Jo- 
celine Joliffe, who, socal 9 art him with sack 
and ghost-stories, would make him incapable of 
knowing what was done, if you were to proclaim 
the King in his presence.” 

« But why keep such a fellow here at all?” 

“ Oh, sir, content you ;—he lies leaguer, as a 
sort of ambassador for his worthy masters, and we 
are secure from any intrusion so long as they get 
all the news of Woodstock from Trusty Tomkins.” 

“J know Joceline’s honesty well,” said Albert ; 
“ and if he can assure me that he will keep a watch 
over this fellow, I will so far trust in him. He does 
not know the depth of the stake, ’tis true, but that 
my life is concerned will be quite enough to kee 
him vigilant—Well, then, I proceed :—What if 
Markham Everard comes down on us?” 

“ We have his word to the contrary,” answered 
Rochecliffe—* his word of honour, transmitted by 
er ada :—Do you think it likely he will break 
it 

“ J hold him incapable of doing so,” answered 
Albert ; “and, besides, I think @larkham would 


to his knowledge—Yet God forbid we should be 
under the necessity of trusting any who ever wore 
the Parliament’s colours in a matter of such dear 
concernment !”’ 

“ Amen!” said the doctor.—“Are your doubts 
silenced now ?” 

“1 still have an objection,” said Albert, “to 
yonder impudent rakehelly fellow, styling himself 
a cavalier, who pushed himself on our company last 
night, and cies my father’s heart by a story of 
the storm of Brentford, which I dare say the rogue 
never saw.” 

s¢ ‘You mistake him, dear Albert,” replied Roche- 
cliffe—“ Reger Wildrake, although till of late I 
only knew him by name, is a gentleman, was bred 
at the Inns of Court, and spent his estate in the 
King’s service.” 

“ Or rather in the devil’s service,” said Albert. 
“Tt is such fellows as he, who, sunk from the hi- 
cense of their military habits into idle debauched 
ruffians, infest the land with riots and robberies, 
brawl] in hedge alehouses and cellars where strong 
waters are sold at midnight, aad, with their deep 
oaths, their hot loyalty, and their drunken valour, 
make decent men abominate the very name of ca- 
valier.” 

“ Alas ‘” said the doctor, “it is but too trne; but 
what can you expect? When the higher and more 
qualified classes are broken down and mingled un- 
distinguishably with the lower orders, they are apt 
to lose the most valuable marks of their quality in 
the generai confusion of morals and manners—just 
as a handful of silver medals will become defaced 
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- and discoloured if jumbled about ameng the vul- 





gar copper coin. Even the prime medal of all, which 
we royalists would so willingly wear next our very 


hearts, has not, per entirely escaped some de- 
terioration—But let other tongues than mine speak 
on that subject.” 

Albert paused deeply after having heard 


these communications on the part of Rochecliffe. 
“ Doctor,” he said, “it is generally agreed, even 
by some who think you may occasionally have been 
a little over busy in putting men upon dangerous 
actions”’ 

“ May God forgive them who entertain so false 
an opinion of me,” said the Doctor. 

“ That, nevertheless, you have done and 
suffered more in the King’s behalf than any man 
of your function.” 

“ They do me but justice there,” said Dr. Roche- 
cliffe— absolute justice.” 

‘J am therefore disposed to abide by your opi- 
nion, if, all things considered, you think it safe 
that we should remain at Woodstock.” 

“ That is not the question,” answered the divine. 

“ And what is the question, then?’ replied the 
young soldier. 

‘“‘ Whether any safer course can be pointed out. 
I grieve to say, that the question must be compa- 
rative, as to the point of option. Absolute safety 
is—alas the while |—out of the question on all sides. 
Now, I say Woodstock is, fenced and guarded as at 
present, by far the most preferable place of con- 
zealment.” 

“ Enough,” replied Albert; “I give up to you 
the question, as to a person whose knowledge of 
such important affairs, not to mention your age 
and experience, is more intimate and extensive 
than mine can be.” 
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| ened 


tervene betwixt the conception and execution of a 


conspiracy. 

In returni & from Dr. Rochecliffe’s sanctuary, 
he met with Jgceline, who was anxiously seeking 
him. “The young Scotch gentleman,” he said, in 
8 mysterious manner, “ has arisen from bed, and, 
hearing me pass, he called me into his apartment.” 

“Well,” replied Albert, “I will see him pre- 
sently.” 

‘And he asked me for fresh linen and clothes. 
Now, sir, he is like a man who is quite accustomed 
to be obeyed, so I gave him a suit which happened 
to be in a wardrobe in the west tower, and some of 
your linen to conform; and when he was dressed, 
he commanded me to show him to the presence of 
Sir Henry Lee and my young lady. I would have 
said something, sir, about waiting till you came 
back, but he pulled me good-naturedly by the hair, 
(as, indeed, he has a rare humour of his own,) and 
told me, he was guest to Master Albert Lee, and 
not his prisoner; 80, sir, though I thought you might 
be displeased with me for giving him the means of 
stirring abroad, and perhaps being seen by those 
who should not see him, what could I say-?” 

“ You are a sensible fellow, Joceline, and com- 
prehend always what is recommended to you. This 
youth will not be controlled, I fear, by either of 
us ; but we must look the closer after his safety. 
You keep your watch over that prying fellow the 
steward ?” 

“Trust him to my care—on that side have no 
fear. But ah, sir! I would we had the young Scot 
in his old clothes again, for the riding-suit of yours 
which he now wears hath set him off in other- 
guess fashion.” 

From the manner in which the faithful depen- 


| dent expressed himself, Albert saw that he sus- 


“ You do well,” answered Rochecliffe ; “and if , pected who the Scottish page in reality was ; yet 


others had acted with the like distrust of their own 
knowledge, and confidence in competent persons, 
it had been better for the age. This makes Un- 
derstanding bar himself up within his fortalice, and 
Wit betake himself to his high tower.”’ (Here he 
looked around his cell with an air of self-compla- 
cence.) “The wise man foreseeth the tempest, 
and hideth himself.” 

“ Doctor,” said Albert, “let our foresight serve 
others far more precious than either of us. Let 
me ask you, if you have well considered whether 
our precious charge should remain in society with 
the family, or betake himself to some of the more 
hidden corners of the house ?” 

“Hum !” said the Doctor, with an air of deep 
reflection—* T think he will be safest as Louis Ker- 
neguy, keeping himself close beside you” 

“ I fear it will be necessary,” added Albert, “that 
I scoyt abroad a little, and show myself in some 
distant part of the country, lest, coming here in 
quest of me, they should find higher game.” 

“Pray do not interrupt me—Keeping himself 
close beside you or your father, in or near to Vic- 
tor Lee’s apartment, from which you are aware he 
can make a ready escape, should danger approach. 
This occurs to me as best for the present—I haps to 
hear of the vessel to-day—to-morrow at farthest.” 

Albert Lee bid the active but opinionated man 

morrow; admiring how this species of intrigue 
Soot a sort of element in Shieh the Doctor 
seemed to egjoy himself, notwithstanding all that 
the poet has said concerning the horrors which in- 





he did not think it proper to acknowledge to him a 
fact of such importance, secure as he was equally 
of his fidelity, whether explicitly trusted to the full 
extent, or left to his own conjectures. Full of 
anxious thought, he went to the apartment of Vic- 
tor Lee, in which Joliffe told him he would find the 
party assembled. The sound of laughter, as he 
laid his hand on the lock of the door, almost made 
him start, so singularly did it jar with the doubtful 
and melancholy reflections which aps ed his own 
mind. He entered, and found his father in high 
good-humour, laughing and conversing freely with 
his young charge, whose appearance was, indeed, 
so much changed to the better in externals, that it 
seemed scarce possible a night’s rest, a toilet, and 
a suit of decent clothes, cold have done so much 
in his favour in so short a time. It could not, 
however, be imputed to the mere alteration of dress, 
although that, no doubt, had its effect. There was 
nothing splendid in that which Louis Kerneguy (we 
continue to call him by his assumed name) now 
wore, It was merely a riding-suit of grey cloth, 
with some silver lace, in the fashion of a country 
gentleman of the time. But it happened to fit him 
very well, and to become his very dark complexion, 
especially as he now held up his head, and used 
the manners, not only of a well-behaved but of a 
highly-accomplished gentleman. When he moved, 
his clumsy and awkward limp was exchanged for 
a sort of shuffle, which, as it might be the con- 
sequence of a wound in those perilous times, had 
rather an interesting than an ungainly effect. At 
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least it was as genteel an expresaion that the party 
had been overhard travelled, as the most polite pe- 
. Cestrian could propose to himself. 

The features of the Wanderer were harsh as 

ever, but his red ghock peruke, for such it proved, 
Was faid aside, his sable elt-locka were trained, by 
a little of Joceline’s assistance, into curls, and his 
fine black eyes shone from among the shade of 
these curls, and corresponded with the animated, 
though not handsome, character of the whole head. 
In his canversation, he had Iaid aside all the coarse- 
ness of dialect which he had so strongly affected 
on the ing evening ; and although he conti- 
nued to speak a little Scotch for the support of his 
character as a young gentleman of that nation, yet 
it was not in a degree which rendered his speech 
ejther uncouth or unintelligible, but merely afford- 
ed a certain Dorie tinge essential to the personage 
he represented. No person on earth could better 
understand the society in which he moved; exile 
had made him acquainted with life in all its.shades 
and varieties—his spirits, if not uniform, were elas- 
tic—he had that species of Epicurean philosophy, 
which, even ,in the most extreme difficulties and 
canner’ can, in an interval of ease, however brief, 
8 itself of the enjoyments of the moment—he 
was, in short, in youth and misfortune, as after- 
wards in his condition, a good-humoured but 
hard-hearted voluptuary—wise, save where his pas- 
sions intervened—beneficent, save when prodiga- 
lity had deprived him of the means, or prejudice of 
the wish, to confer benefits—his faults such as 
might often have drawn down hatred, but that they 
were mingled with so much urbamity, that the in- 
jured person felt it impossible to retain the full 
sense of his wrongs. 

Albert Lee found the party, consisting of his 
father, sister, and the supposed page, seated by the 
breakfast-table, at which he also took his place. 
He was a ive and anxious beholder of what 
passed, while the page, who had already completely 
gained the heart of the good old cavalier, by mi- 
micking the manner in which the Scottish divines 
preached in favour of Ma gude Lord Marquis of 
Argyle and the Solemn League and Covenant, was 
now endeavouring to interest the fair Alice by such 
anecdotes, partly of warlike and perilous adventure, 
as the same degree of interest for the fe- 
male ear which they have had ever since Desde- 
mona’s days. But it was not only of dangers by 
land and sea that the disguised page spoke; but 
much more, and much oftener, on foreign revels, 
poe ti balls, where the pride of France, of Spain, 
or of the Low Countries, was exhibited in the eyes 
of their most eminent beauties, Alice being a very 

oung girl, who, in consequence of the Civil War, 

d been almost entirely educated in the country, 
and often in great seclusion, it was certainly no 
wonder that she should listen with willing ears, and 
a ready smile, to what the young gentleman, their 
guest, and her brother’s protegé, told with so much 
gaiety, and mingled with such a shade of gan 
ous adventure, and occasionally of serious re 
tion, as prevented the discourse from being regard- 


ed as rie and frivolous. 

In pate Henry Lee laughed, Alice smiled 
from time to time, and all were satisfied but Albert, 
who would himself, however, have been scarce able 
to allege a enfficient reason for his depression of 
tpirits. 
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The materials of breakfast were at last removed, 
under the active ef the neat-handed 
Pheabe, who looked ever her shoulder, and lingered 
more than ones, to listen to the fluent discourse of 
their new guest, whom, on the preceding evening, 
she had, while in attendance at supper, aecounted 
one of the most stupid inmates to w. the gates 
of Woodstock had been opened since the times of 
Fair Rosamond. 

Louis Kerneguy then, when they were left only 
four in the chamber, without the interruption of 
domestics, and the successive bustle occasioned b 
the discussion and removal of the morning 
became apparently sensible, that his friend and os- 
tensible patron Albert ought not altogether to be 
suffered to drop to leeward in the conversation, 
while he was himself successfully engaging the at- 
tention of those members of his family to whom he 
had become so recently known. He went behind 
his chair, therefore, and, leaning on the back, said 
with a good-humoured tone, which made his pur- 
pose entirely intelligible,— 

«« Kither my good friend, guide, and patron, has 
heard worse news this morning than he cares to 
tell us, or he must have stumbled over my tattered 
jerkin and leathern hose, and acquired, by contact, 
the whole mass of stupidity whieh I threw off last 
night with those most dolorous garments, Cheer 
up, my dear Colonel Albert, if your affectionate 
page may presume to say so—you are in company 
with those whose society, dear to strangers, must 
be doubly so to you. Oddsfish, man, cheer up! I 
have seen you gay on a biscuit and a mouthful of 
water-cresses—don’t let your heart fail you on 
Rhenish wine and venison.” 

“ Dear Louis,” said Albert, rousing himself into 
exertion, and somewhat ashamed of his own silence, 
“TI have slept worse, and been astir earlier than 

rou.” 
a Be it so,”’ said his father; “ yet 1 hold it no 
good excuse for your sullen silence. Albert, you 
have met your sister and me, so long separated from 
you, 80 anxious on your behalf, almost like mere 
strangers, and yet you are returned safe to us, and 
you find us well.” 

* Returned indeed—but for safety, my dear fa- 
ther, that word must be a stranger to us Worcester 
folk for some time. However, it is not my own 
safety about which I am anxious.” 

“ About whose, then, should you be anxious t— 
All accounts agree that the King is aafe out of the 
dogs’ jaws.” 

“ Not without some danger, though,” muttered 
Louis, thinking of his encounter with Bevis on the 
preceding evening. 

“ No, not without danger, indeed,’ echoed the 
knight ; “ but, as old Will says,— 

‘ There’s such divinity doth hedge a 

That treason dares not peep at what it would.’ 
No, no—thank God, that’s cared for ; our Hope and 
Fortune is eseaped, so all news affirm, e from 
Bristol—if I thought otherwise, Albert, I should 
be as sad as you are. For the rest of it, I have 
lurked a month in this house when discovery would 
have been death, and that is ee ee than 


after Lord Holland and the Duke of Buckingham’s 
rising at Kingston ; and me, if I thought once 
of twisting my brow into @ tragic fold as yours, 


but cocked my hat at misfortune as a cavalier 
should.” 
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in a word,” said Louis, “it would 
be to assure Albert Lee that I verily believe 
the King would think his own hap, wherever he 
may be, much the worse that his best subjects were 
seized with dejection on his account.” 

“You answer boldly on the King’s part, young 
man,” said Sir Henry. 

‘Oh, my father was meikle about the King’s 
hand,” answered Louis, recollecting his present 


character. 

*¢ No wonder, then,” said Sir Henry, * that you 
have so soon recovered your good spirits and good 
breeding, when you heard of his Majesty’s escape. 
Why, you are no more like the lad we saw last 
night, than the best hunter I ever bad was like a 
dray-horse.” 

‘ Oh, there is much in rest, and food, and groom- 
ing,” answered Louis. “ You would hardly know 
the tired jade you dismounted from last night, when 
she is brought out cing and neighing the next 
morning, rested, refreshed, and ready to start again 
—especially if the brute hath some good blood, for 
such pick up anco fast.” 

“ Well, en, but since thy father was a cour- 
tier, and thou hast learned, I think, something of 
the trade, tell us a little, Master Kerneguy, of him 
we love most to hear about—the King; we are all 
safe and secret, you need not be afraid. He was a 
hopeful youth ; Tce his flourishing blossom now 
gives promise of fruit ?” 

As the knight spoke, Louis bent his eyes on the 
ground, and seemed at first uncertain what to an- 
swer. But, admirable at extricating himself from 
such dilemmas, he replied, “ That he really could 
not presume to speak on such a subject in the pre- 
sence of his patron, Colonel Albert Lee, who must 
be @ much better judge of the character of King 
Charles than he could pretend to be.” 

Albert was accordingly next assailed by the 

ight, seeonded by Alice, for some account of his 
Majesty’s character. 

“TI will speak but according to facts,” said Al- 
bert; “ and then I must be acquitted of partiality. 
If the ae had not possessed enterprise and mili- 

skill, he never would have attempted the ex- 
ition to Worcester ;—had he not had personal 
eourage, he had not so long disputed the battle that 
Cromwell almost judged it lost. That he possesses 
prudence and patience, must be argued from the 
i attending his flight ; and that he has 
the love of his subjects is evident, since, necessarily 
known to many, he has been betrayed by none.” 

* For shame, Albert |!” replied his sister ; “ is 
that the way a good cavalier doles out the charac- 
ter of his Prince, applying an instance at every 
concession, like a measuring linen with his 
ee Lara are ae wonder you were beaten, 

a t as coldly for your King as you now 
talk for him? ee : 


“ I did my best to trace a likeness from what I 
have seen and known of the original, sister Alice,” 
ab ctr iaga brother.—“ If you would have a fancy 
portrait, you must get an artist of more imagination 
than I have to draw it for you.” 

_ “I will be that artist myself,” said Alice, “and, 
in y portrait, our Monarch shall show all that he 
ought to be, having sueh high pretensions—all that 
=a ea be pe Spr ie 'y descended—all that I 

e heart in the 
kingdom ought to believe him.” ae: 


ae 


# Well said, Alaga,” quoth the old kmght—« Leok 

ioe See re ete et ere ia our 

0 iend shali judge. my best 
tak ly L'eocdld wager hice had T one lef t 
Alice proves the better painter of the two.—My 
son’s brain is still misty, I think, since his defeat— 
he has not got the emoke of Worvester out of it. 
Plague on thee !—a young man, and cast down for 
one beating! Had you been banged twenty times 
like me, it had beerf time to look grave.—But 
come, Alice, forward; the coloars are mixed on 
your pallet—forward with something that shall 
show like one of Vandyck’s living portraits, placed 
beside the dull dry presentation there ef our ances- 
tor Victor Lee.” 

Alice, it must be observed, had been educated 
by her father in the notions of high and even ex- 
aggerated loyalty, which’ characterised the cava- 
liers, and she was really an enthusiast in the royal 
cause. But, besides, she was in good spirits at her 
brother’s happy return, and wished to prolong the 
gay humour in which her father had of late scarcely 
ever indulged. 

“ Well, then,” she said, “though I am no Apel- 
les, I will try to paint an Alexander, such as I hope, 
and am determined to believe, exists in the person 
of our exiled sovereign, soon I trust to be restored. 
And I wilt not go farther than his own family, He 
shal] have all the chivalrous cournge, all the war- 
like skill, of Henry of France, his grandfather, in 
order to place him on the throne ; all his benevo- 
lence, love of his people, patience even of unplea- 
sing advice, sacrifice of his own wishes and plea- 
sures to the commonweal, that, seated there, he 
may be blest while living, and so long remembered 
when dead, that for ages after it shall be thought 
sacrilege to breathe an aspersion against the throne 
which he has oceupied! Long after he is dead, 
while there remains an old man who has seen him, 
were the condition of that survivor no higher than 
@ groom or a menial, his age ehall be provided for 
at the public charge, and his grey hairs regarded 
with more distinction than an earl’s coronet, be- 
cause he remembers the Seeond Charles, the mo- 
narch of every heart in England !” 

While Alice spoke, she was hardly conscious of 
the presence of any one save her father and bro- 
ther; for the page withdrew himself somewhat 
from the circle, and there was nothing to remind 
her of him. She gave the reins, therefore, to her 
enthusiasm ; and as the tears glittered in her eye, 
and her beautiful features became animated, she 
seemed like a descended cherub proclaiming the 
virtues of a patriot monarch. The person chiefly 
interested in her description held himself back, as 
we have said, and concealed his own features, yet 
so as to preserve a full view of the beautiful speaker. 

Albert Lee, conscious in whose presence this 
eulogium was pronounced, was much embarrassed ; 
but his father, all whose feelings were flattered by 
the panegyric, was in rapture. 

“So much for the King, Alice,” he said ; “and 
now for the Man.” 

“ For the man,” replied Alice, in the same tone, 
“need I wish him more than the paternal virtues 
of his unhappy father, of whom his worst enemies 
have beni 1 that if moral virtues and reli 
faith were to be selected as the qualities which 
merited a crown, no man could plead the 
sion of them in a higher or more indisputable do- 
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gree. Temperate, wise, and frugal, yet munificent 
in rewarding merit—a friend to letters and the 
muses, but a severe discourager of the misuse of 
such gifts—a worthy gentleman—a kind snaster— 
the best friend, the best father, the best Christian”’ 
————- Her voice began to falter, and her father’s 
handkerchief was already at his eyes. 

“ He was, girl, he was!” exclaimed Sir Henry ; 
“but no more on ’t, I charge ye—no more on *t— 
enough ; let his son but his virtues, with 
better advisers, and better fortunes, and he will be 
all that England, in her warmest wishes, could de- 
sire.’ 


There was a pause after this; for Alice felt as if 
she had spoken too frankly and too zealougly for 
her sex and youth. Sir Hoary was occupied in 
melancholy recollections on the fate of his late sove- 
reign, while Kerneguy and his supposed patron felt 
embarrassed, perhaps from a consciousness that the 
real Charles fell far short of his ideal character, 
as designed in such glowing colours. In some cases, 
exaggerated or unappropriate praise becomes the 
most severe satire. 

But such reflections were not of a nature to be 
long willingly cherished by the person to whom 
they might have been of great advantage. He as- 
sumed a tone of raillery, which is, perhaps, the 
readiest mode of escaping from the feelings of self- 
reproof. “ Every cavalier,” he said, “should bend 
his knee to thank Mistress Alice Lee for having 
made such a flattering portrait of the King their 
master, by laying under contribution for his benefit 
the virtues of all his ancestors; only there was one 
point he would not have expected a female painter 
to have passed over in silence. When she made 
him, in right of his grandfather and father, a mus- 
ter of royal and individual excellences, why could 
she not have endowed him at the same time with 
his mother’s personal charms ? Why should not the 
son of Henrietta Maria, the finest woman of her 
day, add the recommendations of a handsome face 
and figure to his internal qualities? He had the 
same hereditary title to good looks as to mental 
qualifications ; and the picture, with such an addi- 
tion, would be perfect in its way—and God send it 
might be a resemblance !” 

“I understand you, Master Kerneguy,” said 
Alice ; “ but I am no fairy, to bestow, as those do 
in the nursery tales, gifts which Providence has de- 
nied. I am woman enough to have made enquiries 
on the subject, and I know the general report is, 
that the King, to have been the son of such hand- 
some parents, is unusually hard-favoured.” 

“Good God, sister !” said Albert, starting impa- 
tiently from his seat. 

“ Why, you yourself told me so,” said Alice, sur- 
prised at the emotion he testified; “ and you 
said 7 

“ This is intolerable,” muttered Albert ; “ I must 
out to speak with Joceline without delay— Louis,” 
(with an imploring look to Kerneguy,) you will 
rs come with me ?” 

“ 1] would with all my heart,” said Kerneguy, 
smiling maliciously ; “ but you see how I suffer still 
from lameness.— Nay, nay, Albert,” he whispered, 
resisting young Lee’s attempt to prevail on him to 
ieave the room, “ can you suppose I am fool enough 
to be hurt by this !—on the contrary, I have a de- 
sire of profiting by it.” ws 

“ May God grant it 1” said Lee to himself, as he 
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left the room—* it will be the first lecture you ever 


profited by; and the devil confound the plots and 
plotters who made me bring you to this place!” So 
saying, he carried his discontent f into the 
Park. 
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For there, they say, he daily doth frequent 
With unrestrained loose companions; 
While he, pouns, wanton, and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour, to support 
So dissolute a crew. 
Richard I. 

Tue conversation which Albert had in vain en- 
deavoured to interrupt, flowed on in the same course 
after he had left the room. I1t entertained Louis 
Kerneguy ; for personal vanity, or an over sensi- 
tiveness to deserved reproof, were not among the 
faults of his character, and were indeed incompa- 
tible with an understanding, which, combined with 
more strength of principle, steadiness of exertion, 
and self-denial, might have placed Charles high on 
the list of English monarchs. On the other hand, 
Sir Henry listened with natural delight to the noble 
sentiments uttered by a being so beloved as his 
daughter. His own parts were rather steady than 
brilliant ; and, he had that species of imagination 
which is not easily excited without the action of 
another, as the electrical globe only scintillates when 
rubbed against its cushion. He was well pleased, 
therefore, when Kerneguy pursued the conversa- 
tion, by observing that Mistress Alice Lee had not 
explained how the same good fairy that conferred 
moral qualities, could not also remove corporeal 
blemishes. 

“You mistake, sir,” said Alice. “I confer no- 
thing. I do but attempt to paint our King such as 
I hope he is—such as I am sure he may be, should 
he himself desire to be so. The same general re- 
port which speaks of his countenance as unprepos- 
sessing, describes his talents as being of the first 
order. He has, therefore, the means of arriving at 
excellence, should he cultivate them sedulously and 
employ them usefully—should he rule his passions 
and be guided by his understanding. Every good 
man cannot be wise ; but it is in the power of every 
wise man, if he pleases, to be as eminent for virtue 
as for talent.” 

Young Kerneguy rose briskly, and took a turn 
through the room ; and ere the knight could make 
any observation on the singular vivatity in which 
he had indulged, he threw himself again into his 
chair, and said, in rather an altered tone of voice 
—“ It seems, then, Mistress Alice Lee, that the 
good friends who have described this poor King to 
you, have been as unfavourable in their account of 
his morals as of his person ?”’ 

“ The truth must be better known to you, sir,” 
said Alice, “than it can be tome. Some rumours 
there have been which accuse him of a license, 
which, whatever allowance flatterers make for it, 
does not, to say the least, become the son of the 
Martyr—I shall be happy to have these contra- 
dicted on good authority.” 

“ ] am surprised at your folly,” said Sir Henry 
Lee, “in hinting at such things, Alice; a pack of 
scandal, invented by the who have 
the government—a thing devised by the enemy.” 

“ Nay, sir,” said Kerneguy, laughing, “ we must 
not let our zeal charge the enemy with more scan 
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dal than they actually deserve,—Mistress Alice has 
put the question to me. I can only answer, that no 
one can be more devotedly attached to the King 
than I myself,—that I am very partial to his merits 
and blind to his defects;—and that, in short, I 
would be the last man in the world to give up his 
cause where it was tenable. Nevertheless, I must 
confess, that if all his grandfather of Navarre’s 
morals have not descended to him, this poor King 
has somehow inherited a share of the specks that 
were thought to dim the lustre of that great Prince 
—that Charles is a little soft-hearted, or so, where 
beauty is concerned.—Do not blame him too seve- 
rely, pretty Mistress Alice; when a man’s hard 
fate has driven him among thorns, it were surely 
hard to prevent him from trifling with the few roses 
he may find among them ?”’ 

Alice, who probably thought the conversation had 
gone far enough, rose while Master Kerneguy was 
speaking, and was leaving the room before he had 
finished, without apparently ariee: the interroga- 
tion with which he concluded. Her father approved 
of her departure, not thinking the turn which Ker- 
neguy had given to the discourse altogether fit for 
her presence; and, desirous civilly to break off the 
conversation, ‘I see,” he said, “ this is about the 
time, when, as Will says, the household affairs will 
call my daughter hence ; I will therefore challenge 
you, young gentleman, to stretch your limbs in a 
little exercise with me, either at single rapier, or 
rapier and poniard, back-sword, spadroon, or your 
national weapons of broadsword and target ; for all, 
or any of which, I think we shall find implements 
in the hall.” 

It would be too high a distinction, Master Ker- 
neguy said, for a poor page to be permitted to try a 

assage of arms with a knight so renowned as Sir 
enry Lee, and he hoped to enjoy so great an 
honour before he left Woodstock; but at the pre- 
| sent moment his lameness continued to give him so 
| much pain, that he should shame himself in the 
attempt. 
Sir Henry then offered to read him a play of 
Shakspeare, and for this purpose turned up King 
Richard II. But hardly had he commenced with 


‘* Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancaster,” 
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| when the young gentleman was seized with such an 
uncontrollable fit of the cramp as could only be re- 
lieved by immediate exercise. He therefore begged 
er ion to,be allowed to saunter abroad for a 
ittle while, if Sir Henry Lee considered he might 
venture without danger. 
| I can answer for the two or three of our people 
| that are still left about the place,” said Sir Henry ; 
“and I know my son has disposed them so 2s to be 
j constantly on the watch. If you hear the bell toll 
at th Lodge, I advise you to come straight home 
by the way of the King’s Oak, which you see in 
| ponies glade towering above the rest of the trees. 
e will have some one stationed there to intro- 
duce you secretly into the house.” 
The page listened to these cautions with the im- 
atience of a schoolboy, who, desirous of enjoying 
holyday, hears without marking the advice of 
tutor or parent, about taking care not to catch cold, 
and so forth. 
The absence of Alice Lee had removed all which 
had rendered the interior of the Lodge agreeable, 
and the mercurial young page fled with precipitation 
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from the exercise and amusement which Sir Henry 
had pepe He girded on his rapier, and threw 
his cloak, or rather that which belonged to his bor- 
rowed suit, about him, bringing up the lower part 
£0 as to muffle the face and show only the eyes over 
it, which was a common way of wearing them in 
those days, both in streets, in the country, and in 
public places, when men had a mind to be private, 
and to avoid interruption from salutations and 
greetings in the market-place. He hurried across 
the open space which divided the front of the Lodge 
from the wood, with the haste of a bird escaped 
from the cage, which, though joyful at its libera- 
tion, is at the same time sensible of its need of pro- 
tection and shelter. The wood seemed to afford 
these to the human fugitive, as it might have done 
to the bird in question. 

When under the shadow of the branches, and 
within the verge of the forest, covered from ob- 
servation, yet with the power of surveying the 
front of the Lodge, and all the open ground before 
it, the supposed Louis Kerneguy meditated on his 
escape. 

‘© What an infliction—to fence with a gouty old 
man, who knows not, I dare say, a trick of the 
sword, which was not familiar in the days of old 
Vincent Saviolo! or, as a change of misery, to hear 
him read one of those wildernesses of scénes which 
the English call a play, from prologue to epilogue 
—from Enter the first to the final Hxeunt omnes—:> 
an unparalleled horror—a penance which would 
have made a dungeon darker, and added dulness 
even to Woodstock !” 

Here he stopped and looked around, then con- 
tinued his meditations—“ So then, it was here that 
the gay old Norman secluded his pretty mistress— 
I warrant, without having seen her, that Rosamond 
Clifford was never half so handsome as that lovely 
Alice Lee. And what a soul there is in the girl’s 
eye !—with what abandonment of all respects, save 
that expressing the interest of the moment, she 
poured forth her tide of enthusiasm! Were | to 
be long here, in spite of prudence, and half-a- 
dozen very venerable obstacles beside, I should be 
tempted to try to reconcile her to the indifferent 
visage of this same hard-favoured Prince.—Hard- 
favoured {—it is a kind of treason for one who pre- 
tends to so much loyalty, to say so of the King’s 
features, and In my mind deserves punishnfent.— 
Ah, pretty Mistress Alice! many a Mistress Alice 
before you has made dreadful exclamations on the 
irregularities of mankind, and the wickedness of the 
age, and ended by being glad to look out for apo- 
logies for their own share in them. But then her 
father—the stout old cavalier—my father’s old 
friend—should such a thing befall, it would break 
his heart.—Break a pudding’s-end—he has more 
sense. IfI give his grandson a title to quarter the 
arms of England, what matter if a bar sinister is 
drawn across them 7—Pshaw ! far from an abate- 
ment, it is a point of addition—the heralds in their 
next visitation will place him higher in the roll for 
it. Then, if he did wince a little at first, does not 
the old traitor deserve it ;—first, for his disloyal in- 
tention of punching mine anointed body black and 
blue with his vile foils—and secondly, his atrocious 
complot with Will Shakspeare, a fellow as much out 
of date as himself, to read me to death with five 
acts of a historical play, or chronicle, * being the 
piteous Life and eros of Richard the Second ? 
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Oddsfish, my own life is ere enough, as I think ; 

and my death may mateh it, for aught I see coming 

yet. Ah, but then the brother—my friend—my 
i far as this little proposed 

intri concerns him, such practising would be 


thought not quite fair. But your bouncing, swag- 

ring, revengeful brothers exist only qn the theatre. 

our dire revenge, with which a brother perse- 
cuted a poor fellow who had seduced his sister, or 
been seduced by her, as,the case might be, as re- 
lentlesaly as if he had trodden on his toes without 
making an apology, is entirely out of fashion, since 
Dorset ki the Lord Bruce many a long year 
since.’ Pshaw! when a King is the offender, the 
bravest man sacrifices nothing by pocketing a little 
wrong, which he cannot personally resent. And in 
France, there is not a noble house, where each in- 
dividual would not cock his hat an inch higher, 
if they could boast of such a left-handed alliance 
with the Grand Monarque.” 

Such were the thoughts which rushed through the 
mind of Charles, at his first quitting the Lodge of 
Woodstock, and plunging into the forest that sur- 
rounded it. His profligate logic, however, was not 
the result of his natural disposition, nor received 
without scruple by his sound understanding. It 
was @ train of reasoning which he had been led to 
adopt from his too clese intimacy with the witty 
and profligate youth of quality by whom he had 
been surrounded. It arose from the evil commu- 
nication with Villiers, Wilmot, Sedley, and others, 
whose genius was destined to corrupt that age, and 
the Monarch on whom its character afterwards 
came 80 much to depend. Such men, bred amidst 
the license of civil war, and without experiencing 
that curb which in ordinary times the authority of 
parents and relations imposes upon the headlong 
passious of youth, were practised in every species 
of vice, and could recommend it as well by precept 
as by example, turning into pitiless ridicule all those 
nobler feelings which withhold men from gratif) ing 
lawless passion. The events of the King’s life had 
also favoured his reception of this Epicurean doc- 
trine. He saw himself, with the highest claims to 
sympathy und assistance, coldly treated by the 
Courts which he visited, rather as a permitted sup- 
pliant than an exiled Monarch. He beheld his own 
rights and claims treated with scorn and indiffer- 
chee; and, in the same proportion, he was recon- 
ciled to the hardhearted aud selfish course of dissi- 
pation, which promised him immediate indulgence. 
if this was obtained at the expense of the happiness 
of others, should he of all men be scrupulous upon 
the subject, since he treated others only as the 
world treated him ! 

But although the foundations of this unhappy 
system had been laid, the Prince was not at this 
early period so fully devoted to it as he was found 
to have become, when a door was unexpectedly 
opened for his restoration. On the contrary, 
though the train of gay reasoning which we have 
above stated, as if it had found vent in uttered 

, did certainly arise in his mind, as that 
which would have been suggested by his favourite 
counsellors on such occasions, he recollected that 
what might be passed over as a peccadillo in France 





' This melancholy story may be found in the Guardian. 
An intrigue of Lord Backéllle, i eorwerds Earl of Dorset, was 
the cause of the fatal duel. 
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or the Netherlands, or turned isto a diverting novel 


or pasquinade by the wits of his own wandering 
Court, was likely to have the aspees of horrid in- 
Sepaare and infamous ry among the Eng- 
ish gentry, and would inflict a deep, penhaps an 
incurable wound upon his interest, among the more 
aged and respectable part of his adherents. Then 
it occurred to him—for his own interest did not 
escape him, even in this mode of considering the 
subject-—that he was in the power of the Lees, 
father and son, who were always understood to be 
at least sufficiently punctilious on the score of 
honour; and if they should suspect such an affront 
as his imagination had conceived, they could be at 
no loss to find means of the most ample revenge, 
either by their own hands, or by those of the ruling 
faction. 

“The risk of re-opening the fatal window at 
Whitehall, and renewing the tragedy of the Man 
in the Mask, were a worse penalty,” was his final 
reflectiou, “ than the old stool of the Scottish pen- 
ance; and pretty though Alice Lee is, I eannot 
afford to intrigue at such a hazard. So, farewell, 


pretty maiden ! unless, as sometimes has d, 
thou hast a humour to throw thyself at thy King’s 
feet, and then I am too magnanimous to refuse thee 


my protection. Yet, when I think of the pale clay 
cold figure of the old man, as he lay last night ex- 
tended before me, and imagine the fury of Albert 
Lee raging with impatience, his hand on a sword 
which only his loyalty prevents him from plunging 
into his sovereign’s heart—nay, the picture is too 
horrible! Charles must for ever change his name 
to Joseph, even if he were strongly tempted ; which 
may Fortune in mercy prohibit !” 

To speak the truth of a Prince, more unfortu- 
nate in his early companions, and the callousness 
which he acquired by his juvenile adventures and 
irregular mode of life, than in his natural disposi- 
tion, Charles came the more readily to this wise 
conclusion, because he was by no means subject to 
those violent and engrossing passions, to gratify 
which the world has been thought well lost, His 
amours, like many of the present day, were rather 
matters of habit and fashion, than of passion and 
affection ; and, in comparing himself in this respect 
to his grandfather, Henry IV., he did neither his 
ancestor nor himself perfect justice. He was, to 
parody the words of a bard, himself actuated by the 
stormy passions which an intriguer often only simu- 
lates,— 

: None of those who loved so kind]; : 
None of those who loved so blindly. 


An amour was with him a matter of amusement, a 
i rene consequence, as it seemed to him, of the 
ordinary course of things in society. He was not 
at the trouble to practise seductive arts, because he 
had seldom found occasion to make use of them ; 
his high rank, and the profligacy of part of the 
female society with which he had mingled, render- 
ing them unnecessary. Added to this, he had, for 
the same reason, seldom been crossed by the obsti- 
nate interference of relations, or even of husbands, 
who had generally seemed not unwilling to suffer 
such matters to take their course, 

So that, notwithstanding his total looseness of 
principle, and systematic disbelief in the virtue of 
women and the honour of men, as conneeted with 
the character of their female relatives, Charles was 
not a person to have studiously introduced dixgrace 
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into a family, where 2 conquest have been 
violently di ined with y wad ac- 
companied with distress, not to mention the 


of ail passions. the author 
“Rega of tin King ity oa 
t ° ing’s society consi 
in his being much of an unbeliever in the existence 
of such cases. as were likely to be embittered by 
remorse on the spdgaril rg sean gp ren- 
dered perilous by the violent resentment of her 
connections or relatives. He had even already 
found such things treated on the continent as mat- 
ters of ordinary oecurrence, subject, in all cases 
where a man of high influence was concerned, to 
an easy arrangement ; and he was really, generally 
speaking, sceptical on the subject of severe virtue 
in either sex, and apt to cansider it as a veil assumed 
by pradery in women, and hypocrisy in men, to 
extort a higher reward for their compliance. 
ile we are the character of his dis- 
n to airy the Wanderer was conducted, 
y the walk he chosen, through several whim- 
sical turns, until at last it brought him under the 
windows of Victor Lee’s apartment, where he des- 
cried Alice watering and arranging some flowers 
placed on the orjel window, which was easily acces- 
sible by daylight, although at night he had found 
ita dangerous attempt to scale it. But not Alice 
only, her father also showed himself near the win- 
dow, and beckoned him up. The family party 
seemed now more promising than before, and the 
fugitive Prince was weary of playing battledore and 
shuttlecock with his conscience, and much disposed 
to let matters go as chance should determine. 

He climbed lightly up the broken ascent, and 
was readily welcomed by the old knight, who held 
activity in high honour. Alice also seemed glad 
to see the lively and interesting young man; and b 
her presence, and the unaffected mirth with whic 
she enjoyed his sallies, he was animated to display 
those qualities of wit and humour, which nobody 
possessed in a higher degree. 

His satire delighted the old gentleman, who 
laughed till his eyes ran over as he heard the 
youth, whose claims to his respect he little dreamed 
of, amusing him with successive imitations of the 
Scottish Presbyterian clergymen, of the proud and 
poor Hidaldgo of the North, of the fierce and over- 
weening pride and Celtic dialect of the mountain 
chief, of the slow and more pedantic Lowlander, 
with all of which his residence in Scotland had 
made him familiar. Alice also laughed and ap- 
Serer amused herself, and delighted to see that 

er father was so ; and the whole party were in the 
highest glee, when Albert Lee entered, eager to 
find Louis K y, and to lead him away toa 
private caret tl with Dr. Rochecliffe, whose zeal, 
assiduity, and wonderfal possession of information, 
had constituted him their master-pilot in those dif- 
ficult times. 

It is unn to introduce the reader to the 
minute particulars of their conferenee. The infor- 
mation obtained was so far favourable, that the 
enemy seemed to have had no intelligence of the 
ad Goes hen ida His Guapo Eom Bre 

e e his escape Bristol, 
as had been reported, and as had indeed been pro- 
posed ; but the master of the vessel prepared for 
ihe 8 passage had taken the alarm, and sailed 
without his royal freight. His departure, however, 
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and the suspicion of the service in which he was 





en served to make the belief general, that 
the had gone off along with him. 

But though this was the Doutor had 
more unpleasant tidings from the sea-eoast, 
ight be fit to comm! dintes oo peel : 
mig to commit a 20 OU8 $ 
above all, requesting his Majesty on Lain 


count venture to approach the shore, until he should: 
receive advice that all the previoun arrangements 


had been completely settled. 
a safer place of reai- 


No one was able to sug 

dence than that, which he at present occupied. 
Colonel Everard was deemed certainly not person- 
ally unfriendly to the King; and Cromwell, as was 
supposed, reposed in Everard an unbounded con- 
fidence. The interior presented numbertess hiding. 
places, and secret modes of exit, known to no one 
but the ancient residents of the Lodge—nay, far 
better to Rochecliffe than to any of them ; as, when 
Rector at the neighbouring town, his prying dispo- 
sition as an antiquary had induced him to make 
very many researches among the old ruins—the re- 
sults of which he was believed, in some instances, 
to have kept to himself. 

To balance these conveniences, it was no doubt 
true, that the Parliamen Commissioners were 
still at no great distance, and would be ready to 
resume their authority upon the first dearer 
But no one supposed such an opportunity was likely 
to occur ; and all believed, as the influence of Crom- 
well and the army grew more and more predomi- 
nant, that the disappointed Commissioners would 
attempt nothing in contradiction to his pleasure, 
but wait with patience an indemnification in some 
other quarter for their vacated commissions. Re- 
port, through the voice of Master Joseph Tomkine, 
stated, that ai had determined, in the first place, 
to retire to Oxford, and were making preparations 
accordingly. This promised still farther to insure 
the security of Woodstock. It was therefore set- 
tled, that the King, under the character of Louis 
Kerneguy, should remain an inmate of the Lodge, 
until a vessel should be procured for his escape, at 
the port which might be esteemed the safest and 
most convenient. 


PET 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The deadliest snakes are those which, twined ’mongst flowers, 
Blend their bnght colouring with the varied blossoms, 
Their fierce eyes glittering like the spangled dew-drop ; 
In all so what nature has moat harmless, 
That sportive innocence, which dreads no danger, 
Is poison’d unawares. 
Old Piay. 


CHARLES (we must now give him his own name) 
was easily reconciled to the circumstances which 
rendered his residence at Woodstock advisable. 
No doubt he would much rather have secured his 
safety by making an immediate escape out of Eng- 
land ; but he had been condemned already to many 
uncomfortable lurking-places, and more - 
able disguises, as well as to long and difficult jour- 
neys, during which, between pragmatical officers of 
justice belonging to the prevailing party, and cl 
ties of soldiers whose officers usually took on 
to aet on their own warrant, risk o had 


more than once become very imminent. He wie 
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glad, tnerefore, of comparative repose, and of com- 
parative 


Then it must be considered, that Charles had 
been entirely reconciled to the society at Woodstock 
since he had become better acquainted with it. He 
had seen, that, to interest the beautiful Alice, and 
procure a great deal of her company, nothing more 
was n than to submit to the humours, and 
cultivate the intimacy, of the old eavalier her fa- 
ther. A few bouts at fencing, in which Charles 
took care not to put out his more perfect skill, and 
full youthful strength and activity—the endurance 
of a few scenes from Shakspeare, which the knight 
read with more zeal than taste—a little skill in 
music, in which the old man had been a proficient 
—the deference paid to a few old-fashioned opi- 
niona, at which les laughed in his sleeve— 
were all-sufficient to gain for the disguised Prince 
an interest in Sir Henry Lee, and to coneiliate in 
an equal degree the good-will of his lovely daughter. 

Never were there two young persons who could 
be said to commence this species of intimacy with 
such unequal advantages. Charles was a libertine, 
who, if he did not in cold blood resolve upon pro- 
secuting his passion for Alice to a dishonourable 
conclusion, was at every moment lable to be pro- 
voked to attempt the strength of a virtue, in which 
he was no believer. Then Alice, on her part, hardly 
knew even what was implied by the word libertine 
or seducer. Her mother had died early in the com- 
mencement of the Civil War, and she had been 
bred up chiefly with her brother and cousin; so 
that she had an unfearing and unsuspicious frank- 
ness of manner, upon which Charles was not un- 
willing or unlikely to put a construction favourable 
to his own views. Even Alice’s love for her cousin 
—the first sensation which awakens the most in- 
nocent and simple mind to feelings of shyness and 
restraint towards the male sex in general—had 
failed to excite such an alarm in her bosom. They 
were nearly related; and Everard, though young, 
was several years her elder, and had, from her in- 
fancy, been an object of her respect as well as of 
her affection. When this early and childish inti- 
macy ripened into youthful love, confessed and re- 
turned, still it differed in some shades from the 
passion existing between lovers originally stuangers 
to each other, until their affections have been 
umited in the ordinary course of courtship. Their 
love was fonder, more familiar, more perfectly con- 
fidential; purer too, perhaps, and more free from 
ea of passionate violence, or apprehensive jea- 

ousy. 
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being tempted to violate the hospitality of Wood. 
stock, should begin to totter, as opportunities for 
doing so became more frequent. 

These opportunities were favoured by Albert's 
de from Woodstock the very day after his 
arrival. It had been , in full couneil with 
Charles and Rochecliffe, that he should go to visit 
his uncle Everard in the county of Kent, and, by 
showing himself there, obviate any cause of sus- 

icion which might arise from his residence at 
oodstock, and remove any pretext for disturbing 
his father’s family on account of their harbouring 
one who had been so lately in arms. He had also 
undertaken, at his own great personal risk, to visit 
different points on the sea-coast, and ascertain the 
security of different places for providing shipping 
for the King’s leaving England. 

These circumstances were alike calculated to 
procure the King’s safety, and facilitate his escape. 
But Alice was thereby deprived of the presence of 
her brother, who would have been her most watch- 
ful guardian, but who had set down the King’s light 
talk upon a former occasion to the gaiety of his 
humour, and would have thought he had done his 
sovereign great injustice, had he seriously suspect- 
ed him of such a breach of hospitality as a disho- 
nourable pursuit of Alice would have implied. 

There were, however, two of the household at 
Woodstock, who appeared not so entirely recon- 
ciled with Louis Kerneguy or his purposes. The 
one was Bevis, who seemed, from their first un- 
friendly rencontre, to have kept up a pique against 
their new guest, which no advances on the part of 
Charles were able to soften. If the page was by 
chance left alone with his young mistress, Bevis 
chose always to be of the party; came close by 
Alice’s chair, and growled audibly when the gallant 
drew near her. “ It is a pity,” said the disguised 
Prince, “ that your Bevis is not a bull-dog, that we 
might dub him a roundhead at once—He is too 
handsome, too noble, too aristocratic, to nourish 
those inhospitable prejudices against a poor house- 
less cavalier. I am convinced the spirit of Pym or 
Hampden has transmigrated into the rogue, and 
continues to demonstrate his hatred against royalty 
and all its adherents.” 

Alice would then reply, that Bevis was loyal in 
word and deed, and only partook her father’s pre- 
judices against the Scots, which, she could not but 
acknowledge, were tolerably strong. 

“ Nay, then,” said the supposed Louis, “I must 
find some other reason, for I canngt allow Sir 
Bevis’s resentment to rest upon national antipathy, 


The possibility that any one could have attempted | So we will suppose that seme gallant cavalier, who 


to rival Everard in her affection, was a circum- 
stance which never occurred to Alice; and that 
this singular Scottish lad, whom she laughed with 
on account of his humour, and laughed at for his 
peculiarities, should be an object of danger or of 
caution, never once entered her imagination. The 
sort of intimacy to which she admitted Kerneguy 
was the same to which she would have received a 
companion cf her own sex, whose manners she did 
not always approve, but whose society she found 
always amusing. 

It was natural that the freedom of Alice Lee’s 
conduct, which arose from the most perfect indif- 
ference, should pass for something approaching to 
encouragement in the royal gallant’s apprehension, 
and that any resolutions he had fermed against 
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wended to the wars and never returned, has adopt- 
ed this shape to look back upon the haunts he left 
s0 unwillingly, and is jealous at seeing even poor 
Louis Kerneguy drawing near to the lady of his 
lost affections.”—-He approached her chair as he 
spoke, and Bevis gave one of his deep growls. 

“ In that case, you had best keep your distance,” 
said Alice, laughing, “ for the bite of a dog, pos- 
sessed by the ghost of a jealous lover, cannot be 
very safe.” And the King carried on the dialogue 
in the same strain—which, while it led Alice to 
apprehend nothing more serious than the apish 
a rae of a fantastic boy, eertainly induced the 
sd Hg Louis Kerneguy to think that he had 
made one of those conquests which often and easily 
fall to the share of sovereigns, Notwithstanding 
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the acateness of his apprehension, he was not suffi- 
ciently aware that the Road to female fa- 
vour is ‘only open to monarchs when they travel 
in costume, and that when they woo incog- 
nito, their path of courtship is liable to the same 
windings and obstacles which obstruct the course 
of private individuals. 

re was, besides Bevis, another member of 
the family, who kept a look-out upon Louis Kerne- 
guy, and with no friendly eye. Phasbe Mayflower, 
though her experience extended not beyond the 
sphere of the village, yet knew the world much 
better than her mistress, and besides she was five 
years older. More knowing, she was more suspi- 
cious. She thought that odd-looking Scotch boy 
made more up to hee young mistress than was pro- 
per for his condition of life; and, moreover, that 
Alice gave him a little more encouragement than 
Parthenia would have afforded to any such Jack-a- 
dandy, in the absence of Argalus—for the volume 
treating of the loves of these celebrated Arcadians 
was then the favourite study of swains and damsels 
throughout merry England. Entertaining such 
suspicions, Phosbe was at a loss how to conduct 
herself on the occasion, and yet resolved sks would 
not see the slightest chance of the course of Colonel 
Everard’s true love being obstructed, without at- 
tempting a remedy. She had a peculiar favour for 
Markham herself; and, moreover, he was, accord- 
ing to her phrase, as handsome and personable a 
young man as was in Oxfordshire ; and this Scot- 
tish scarecrow was no more to be compared to him 
than chalk was to cheese. And yet she allowed 
that Master Girnigy had a wonderfully well-oiled 
tongue, and that such gallants were not to be des- 
pised. What was to be done 2—she had no facts 
to offer, only vague suspicion ; and was afraid to 
speak to her mistress, whose kindness, great as it 
was, did not, nevertheless encourage familiarity. 

She sounded Joceline ; but he was, she knew not 
why, so deeply interested about this unlucky lad, 
and held his importance so high, that she could 
make no impression on him. To speak to the old 
knight, would have been to raise a general tempest. 
The worthy chaplain, who was, at Woodstock, grand 
referee on all disputed matters, would have been 
the damsel’s most natural resource, for he was 
peaceful as well as moral by profession, and politic 
by practice. But it happened he had given Phoebe 
unintentional offence by speaking of her under the 
classical epithet of Rustica Fidele, the which epi- 
thet, as she understood it not, she held herself 
bound to resent as contumelious, and declaring she 
was not fonder of a yidd/e than other folk, had ever 
since shunned all intercourse with Dr. Rochecliffe 
which ghe could easily avoid. 

Master Tomkins wag always coming and going 
z.bout the house under various pretexts ; but he was 
& roundhead, and she was too true to the cavaliers 
to introduce any of the enemy as parties to their 
internal discords ; besides, he had talked-to Phasbe 
herself ina manner which induced her to decline 


oe in the shape of familiarity with him. 
Lastiy, Cavaliero Wildra osetia 


ke might have been con- 
sulted ; but Phoasbe had her own reasons for say- 


ing; as she did with some emphasis, that Cavaliero 

drake was an impudent London rake. At length 

she resolved t© communicate her suspicions to the 

party having most interest in verifying or confuting 
em 
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111 let Master Markham Everard know, that 


there isa wasp buzzing about his honey-comb,” 
said Phosbe ; “ and, moreover, that I know that 
this young Scotch Scape-grace shifted himself out 
of a woman’s into a man’s dress at Goody Green’s, 
and gave Goody Green’s Dolly a gold-piece to say 
nothing about it; and no more she did to any one 
but me, and she knows best herself whether she 
gave change for the gold or not—but Master Louis 
is a saucy jackanapes, and like enough to ask it.” 

Three or four days elapsed while matters con- 
tinued in this condition—the disguised Prince some- 
times thinking on the intrigue which Fortune seem- 
ed to have thrown in his way for his amusement, 
and taking advantage of such opportunities as oc- 
curred to increase his intimacy with Alice Lee; but 
much oftener harassing Dr. Rochecliffe with ques- 
tions about the possibility of escape, which the good 
man finding himself unable to answer, secured his 
leisure against royal importunity, by retreating into 
the various unexplored recesses of the Lodge, known 
perhaps only to himself, who had been for nearly a 
score of years employed in writing the Wonders of 
Woodstock. 

It chanced on the fourth day, that some trifling 
circumstance had called the knight abroad ; and he 
had left the young Scotsman, now familiar in tho 
family, along with Alice, in the parlour of Victor 
Lee. Thus situated, he thought the time not un- 
propitious for entering upon a strain of gallantry, 
of a kind which might be called experimental, such 
as is practised by the Croats in skirmishing, when 
they keep bridle in hand, ready to attack the ene- 
my, or canter off without coming to close quarters, 
as circumstances may recommend. After using for 
nearly ten minutes a sort of metaphysical jargon, 
which might, according te Alice’s pleasure, have 
been interpreted either into gallantry, or the lan- 
guage of serious pretension, and when he supposed 
her engaged im fathoming his meaning, he had the 
mortification to find, by a single and brief question, 
that he had been totally unattended to, and that 
Alice was thinking on anything at the moment 
rather than the sense of what he had been saying. 
She asked him if he could tell what it was o’clock, 
and this with an air of real curiosity concerning the 
lapse of time, which put coquetry wholly out of the 
question. 

“J will go look at the sundial, Mistress Alice,” 
said the gallant, rising and colouring, esa cay 
sense of the contempt with which he thought him- 
' self treated. 

“You will do me a pleasure, Master Kerneguy,” 
said Alice, without the Icast consciousness of the 
indignation she had exeited. 

Master Louis Kerneguy left the room according- 
ly, not, however, to procure the information re- 
quired, but to vent his anger and mortification, and 
to swear, with more serious purpose than he had 
dared to do before, that Alice should rue her inso- 
lence. Good-natured as he was, he was still a prince, 
unaccustomed to contradiction, far less te contempt, 
and his self-pride felt, for the moment, wounded to 
the quick. ith a hasty step he plunged into the 
Chase, only remembering his own ae f so far as 
to choose the deeper and sequeste avenues, 
where, walking on with the speedy and active step, 
which his recovery from fatigue now permitted him 
to exercise according to his wont, he solaced his 
angry purposes, by devising schemes of revenge on 
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the inastient coquette, from which no consi- 
deration of houpltallty sas in fixture to have weight 

to save her. 
The irritated gallart passed ¢ 
‘“‘The dial-stone, aged and green,” 

without dei to ask it a single question; nor 
could it have ed his cnriosity if he had, for no 
[sun happened to shine at the moment. He then 
hastened forwaxd, muffling himself in his See and 
anwipr ys Bye tos and slouching gait, which dimi- 
nished spare height. He ae s00n involved 
in the deep and dim alleys of the wood, into which 
ne had insensibly plunged himself, and was travers- 
ing it ata t rate, without having any distinct 
idea in what direetion he was going, when suddenly 
his course was arrested, first by a loud hollo, and 
then by & summons to stand, accompanied by what 
seemed still more startling and extraordinary, the 
touch of a cane upon his shoulder, imposed in a 
good-humoured but somewhat imperious manner. 
There were few symptoms of recognition which 
would have been welcome at this moment; but the 
appearance of the person who had thus arrested his 
course, was least of all that he could have antici- 
pated as timely or agreeable. When he turned, on 
receiving the ahs fa he beheld himself close to a 
roung man, nearly six feet in height, well made in 
joint and limb, but the gravity of whose apparel, 
although handsome and gentlemanlike, and a sort 
of precision in his habit, from the cleanness and 
stiffness of his band to the unsullied purity of his 
ish-leather shoes, bespoke a love of order 
which was foreign to the impoverished and van- 
quished cavaliers, and proper to the habits of those 
of the victorious party, who could afford to dress 
themselves handsomely ; and whose rule—that is 
such as regarded the higher and more respectable 
classes—enjoined decency and sobriety of garb and 
deportment. There was yet another weight against 
the Prince in the scale, and one still more charac- 
teristic of the inequality in the comparison, under 
which he seemed to labour. There was strength 
in the muscular form of the stranger who had 
brought him to this mvoluntary parley, authority 
and determination in his brow, a long rapier on 
the left, and a poniard or dagger on the right side 
of his belt, and a pair of pistols stuck into it, which 
would have been sufficient to give the unknown the 
advantage, (Louis Kerneguy having no weapon but 
his sword,) even bad his personal strength ap- 
proached nearer than it did to that of the person 
by whom he was thus suddenly stopped. 

Bitterly regretting the thoughtless fit of passion 

that brought him into his nt situation, but 
especially the want of the pistols he had left behind, 
and which do so much to place bodily strength and 
weakness upon an equal footing, Charles yet availed 
himself of the courage and ce of mind, in 
which few of his unfortunate y had for centu- 
ries been deficient. He stood firm and without 
motion, his cloak still wrapped round the lower part 
of his face, to give time for explanation, in case 
was mistaken for some other person. 
This coolness produced fta effect; for the other 
party with doubt and ise on his part, 
“ Joceline Joliffe, is it not —if I know not Joceline 
Joliffe, I should at least know my own cloak.” 

“ZT am not Joceline Joliffe, as you may see, sir,” 
said Kerneguy, calmly, drawing himself erect to 
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show the difference of eize,'and dropping ‘the cloak 
from his face and . 

“ in ! i the stran 9 surprise ; 
“then, Sir Unknown, I have to poids my 
at having used my cane m intimating that I wi 
you to stop. From that which I certainly 
i tod for my own, I cone you must be 
Joceline, in whose custody I had jeft mary habit a’ 
the Lodge.” 

“ If it had been Joceline, sir,” replied the sup- 
posed Kerneguy, with ect composure, “ me- 
thinks you should not have struck so hard.” 

The other party was obviously comfused by the 
steady calmness with which he was encountered. 
The sense of politeness dictated, in the first place, 
an apology for a mistake, when he thought he had 
been tolerably certain of the person. Master Ker- 
neguy was not in a situation to be punctilions; he 
bowed gravely, as indicating his acceptance of the 
excuse offered, then turned, and walked, as he con- 
ceived, towards the Lodge ; though he had traversed 
the woods which were cut with various alleys in 
different directions, too hastily to be certain of the 
real course which he wished to e. 

He was much embarrassed to find that this did 
not get him rid of the companion whom he had thus 
involuntarily acquired. Walked he slow, walked he 
fast, his friend in the genteel but puritanic habit, 
strong in person, and well armed, as we have de- 
scribed him, seemed determined to keep him com- 
pany, and, without attempting to join, or enter into 
conversation, never suffered him to outstrip his sur- 
veillance for more than two or three yards. The 
Wanderer mended his pace ; but, although he was 
then, in his youth, as afterwards in his riper age 
one of the best walkers in Britain, the stranger, 
without advancing his pace to a run, kept ‘fully 
equal to him, and his persecution became so close 
and constant, and inevitable, that the pride and fear 
of Charles were both alarmed, and he began to 
think that, whatever the danger might be of a 
single-handed rencontre, he would nevertheless 
have a better bargain of this tall satellite if they 
settled the debate betwixt them in the forest, than 
if they drew near any place of habitation, where 
the man in authority was likely to find friends and 
concurrents. 

Betwixt anxiety, therefore, vexation, and anger, 
Charles faced suddenly round on his pursuer, as 
they reached a small narrow glade, which led to the 
little meadow over which presided the King’s Oak, 
the ragges and scathed branches and pigantie unk 
of which formed a vista to the little wild avenue. 

“ Sir,” said he to his pursuer, “ you have already 
been guilty of one piece of impertinence towards 
me. You have apologised ; and knowing nq reason 
why you should distinguish me as an object of inci- 
vility, I have accepted your excuse without scruple. 
Is there any thing remains to be settled betwixt us, 
which causes you to follow me in this manner ! 
If so, I shall be glad to make it a subject of expla- 
nation or satisfaction, as the case may admit of I 
Se can owe me Iedge If for I never saw 
you before to my know : ou oan pive‘an 
good reason for asking it, I am willing 4 render 
you personal satisfaction. If your is merely 
ay Sadana curiosity, I let you know I will not 

er myself to be dogged in my private walks by 
any one.” 

“ When I recognise my own cloak on ano’ ¥r 
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man’s shoulders,” the stranger ,*me- 
thinks I have « natural right to Pe aed (Cd what 
becomes of it; for knew, sir, though I have been 
mistaken as to the wearer, yet I am confident I had 
as good a right to streteh my cane aeross the cloak 
you are inufited in, as ever trad any one to brush 
his own garments. If, therefore, we are to be 
friends, I must ask, for instance, how you came b 
that cloak, and where you are going with it? 
shall otherwise make bold to stop you, as one who 
has sufficient commission to do so.” 

™* Oh, unhappy cloak,” thought the Wanderer, 
* ay, and thrice unhappy the idle fancy that sent 
me here with it wrapped around my nose, to pick 
quarrels and attract observation, when quiet and 
secrecy ‘were iarly essential to my safety !” 

“If you allow me to guess, sir,” continued 
the stranger, who was no other than Markham 
Everard, “ 1 will convince you that your are bet- 
ter known than you think for.” 

“Now, Heaven forbid!” prayed the party ad- 
dressed, in silence, but with as much devotion as 
ever he applied to a prayer in his life. Yet even 
in this moment of extreme urgency, his courage 
and composure did not fail ; and he recollected it 
was of the utmost importance not to seem startled, 
and to answer so as, if possible, to lead the dan- 
gerous companion with whom he had met, to con- 
fess the extent of his actual knowledge or suspi- 
cions concerning him. 

“Tf you know me, sir,” he said, “and area gen- 
tleman, as your appearance promises, you cannot 
ve at a loss to discover to what accident you must 
attribute my wearing these clothes, which you say 
are yours.” 

‘‘ Oh, sir,” replied Colonel Everard, his wrath in 
no sort turned away by the mildness of the stran- 
ger’s answer—* we have learned our Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and we know for what purposes young 
men of quality travel in disguise—we know that 
even female attire is resorted to on certain oc- 
casions—We have heard of Vertumnus and Po- 
mona.” 

The Monarch, as he weighed these words, again 
uttered a devout prayer, that this ill-looking affair 
might have no deeper root than the jealousy of 
some admirer of Alice Lee, promising to himself, 
that, devotee as he was to the fair sex, he would 
make no scruple of renouncing the fairest of Eve’s 
daughters ineorder to get out of the present di- 
lemma. 

“ Sir,” he said, * you seem to be a gentleman. 
I have no objection to tell you, as such, that I also 
am of that class.” 

“ Or somewhat higher, perhaps ?” said Everard. 

“A gentleman,” replied Charles, “is a term 
which comprehends all ranks entitled to armorial 
bearings—A duke, a lord, a prince, is no more than 
& gentleman ; and if in misfortune, as I am, he may 
hh glad if that general term of courtesy is allowed 

™. 

“Sir,” replied Everard, “I have no purpose to 
entrap you to any acknowledgment fatal to your 
own saiety,—nor do I hold it my business to be 
active in the arrest of private individuals, whose 
perverted sense of national duty may have led 
them into errors, rather to be pitied than punished 
by candid men. But if those who have brought 
civil war and disturbance into their native coun- 
try, proceed to carry dishonour and disgrace into 
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on 
their private debaucheries to the injury of the hos- 
pitable roofs which afford them from the 
consequenees of their pablic erimes, do you think, 
my lord, that we shall it with patience f” 

“If it is your to quarrel with me,” said 
the Prince, “ speak it out at once like a gentleman. 
You have the advantage, no doubt, of arms; but 
it is not that odds which will induce mre to fly from 
a single man. If, on the other hand, you are dis: 

to hear reason, I tell you in calm words, that 
I neither suspect the offence to which ‘yan allude, 
nor comprehend why you give me the title of my 
Lord.” 

« You deny, then, being the Lord Wilmot ?” said 
Everard. 

“JT may do so most safely,” said the Prince. 

“Perhaps you rather style yourself Earl of Ro- 
chester? We heard that the issuing of some such 
patent by the King of Scots was a step which your 
ambition proposed.” 

“ Neither lord nor earl am I, as sure as I have 
a Christian soul to be saved. My nay is”— 

“ Do not degrade yourself by unnecessary false- 
hood, my lord ; and that to a single man, who, I 
promise you, will not invoke public justice to assist 
his own good sword should he see cause to use it. 
Can you Jook at that ring, and deny that you are 
Lord Wilmot ?” 

He handed to the disguised Prince a ring which 
he took from his purse, and his opponent instantly 
knew it for the same he had dropped into Alice’s 
pitcher at the fountain, obeying only, thongh im- 
prudently, the gallantry of the moment, in giving a 
pretty gem to a handsome girl, whom he had acci- 
dentally frightened. 

“ I know the ring,” he said ; “ it has been in my 
Bieber How it should prove me to be Lord 

ilmot, I cannot conceive ; and beg to say, it bears 
false witness against me.” , 

« You shall see the evidence,” answere’ Sverard ; 
and, resuming the ring, he pressed a spring ingeni- 
ously contrived in the collet of the setting, on which 
the stone flew back, and shewed within it the cipher 
of Lord Wilmot beautifully engraved in miniature, 
with a coronet.—* What say you now, sir?” 

“That probabilities are no proofs,” said the 
Prince ; “ there is nothing here save what can be 
easily accounted for. I am the son of a Scottish 
nobleman, who was mortally wounded and mado 
prisoner at Worcester fight. When he took leave, 
and bid me fly, he gave me the few valuables he 
possessed, and that among others. I have heard 
him talk of having cha rings with Lord Wil- 
mot, on some occasion in Scotland, but I never 
knew the trick of the gem which you have shown 
me.” 

In this it may be necessary to say, Charles spoke 
very truly ; non would he have parted with It in 
the way he did, had he suspected it would be easily 
recognised. He proceeded after a minute’s geri : 
—“QOnce more, sir—I have told you much that 
concerns my safety—if you are generous, you 
let me pass, and 1 may do you on some fature day 
as good service. If you mean to arrest you 
must do so here, and at your own peril, for £ will 
neither walk farther your way, nor permit you ‘to 
dog me on mine. If you let me pasa, I wili'thank 
you; if not, take to your weapon. 

“ Young gentleman,” said Colonel Everard, “whe- 
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ther you be actually the gay young nobleman for 
whom I took you, you have made me uncertain; 
but, intimate as you say your family has been with 
him, I have little doubt that you are proficient in 
the school of debauchery, of which Wilmot and 
Villiers are professors, and their hopeful Master a 
graduated student. Your conduct at Woodstock, 
where you have rewarded the hospitality of the 
family by meditating the most deadly wound to 
their honour, has proved you too apt a scholar in 
such anacademy. I intended only to warn you on 
this subject—it will be your own fault if I add 
chastisement to admonition.” 

“ Warn me, sir!” said the Prince indignantly, 
“and chastisement ! This is presuming more on 
my patience than is consistent with your own safe- 
ty—Draw, sir.”—So saying, he laid his hand on 
his sword. 

“ My religian,” said Everard, “ forbids me to be 
rash in shedding blood—Go home, sir—be wise— 
consult the dictates of honour as well as prudence. 
Respect the honour of the House of Lee, and know 
there is one nearly allied to it, by whom your mo- 
tions will be called to severe account.” 

“ Aha !’’ said the Prince, with a bitter laugh, “I 
see the whole matter now—we have our round- 
headed Colonel, our puritan cousin before us—the 
man of texts and morals, whom Alice Lee laughs 
at so heartily. If your religion, sir, prevents you 
from giving satisfaction, it should prevent you from 
offering insult to a person of honour.” 

The passions of both were now fully up—they 
drew mutually, and began to fight, the Colonel re- 
linquishing the advantage he could have obtained 
by the use of his fire-arms. A thrust of the arm, 
er a slip of the foot, might, at the moment, have 
changed the destinies of Britain, when the arrival 
of a third party broke off the combat. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Stay-—-for the King has thrown his warder down. 
Richard If. 


THE combatants, whom we left engaged at the 
end of the last chapter, made mutual passes at each 
other with apparently equal skill and courage. 
Charles had béen too often in action, and too long 
a party as well as a victim to civil war, to find 
any thing new or surprising in being obliged to de- 
fend himself with his own hands; and Everard 
iad been distinguished, as well for his personal 
bravery, as for the other properties of a commander. 
But the arrival of a third party prevented the tra- 
gic conclusion of a combat, in which the success of 
either party must have given him much cause for 
ih his victory. 

t was the old knight himself, who arrived, mount- 
ed upon a forest pony, for the war and sequestra- 
tion had left him no steed of a more dignified de- 
scription, He thrust himself between the comha- 
tants, and commanded them on their lives to hold. 
So soon as a glance from one to the other had ascer- 
tained to him whom he had to deal with, he de- 
manded, “ Whether the devils of Woodstock, whom 
folk talked about, had got possession of them both, 
that they were tilting at each other within the 
verge of the royal liberties} Let me tell both of 
you,” he said, “that while old Henry Kee is at 
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Woodstock, the immunities of the Park shall be 
maintained as much as if the King were still on 
the throne. None shall fight duellos here, execpt- 





ing the stags in their season. Put up, both of you, 
or I shall lug out as thirdsman, and prove perhaps 
the worst devil of the three |—As Will says-— 


1’ll so mau! you and your toasting-irons, : 
That you shal] think the devi) has come from hell.’ 


The combatants desisted from their encounter, 
but stood looking at each other sullenly, as men do 
in guch a situation, each unwilling to seem to desire 
peace more than the other, and averse therefore 
to be the first to sheathe his sword. 

« Return your weapons, gentlemen, upon the 
spot,” said the knight yet more peremptorily, “ one 
and both of you, or you will have something to do 
with me, I promise you. You may be thankful 
times are changed. I have known them such, that 
your insolence might have cost each of you your 
right hand, if not redeemed with a round sum of 
money. Nephew, if you do not mean to alienate 
me for ever, I command you to put up.—Master 
Kerneguy, you are my guest. I request of you 
not to do me the insult of remaining with your 
sword drawn, where it is my duty to see peace ob- 
served.” 

“TI obey you, Sir Henry,” said the King, sheath- 
ing his rapier—* I hardly indeed know wherefore 
I was assaulted by this gentleman. I Assure you, 
none respects the King’s person or privileges more 
than myself—though the devotion is somewhat out 
of fashion.” F 

‘© We may find a place to meet, sir,” replied 
Everard, “ where neither the royal person nor pri- 
vileges can be offended.” 

“ Faith, very hardly, sir,” said Charles, unable 
to suppress the rising jest— I mean, the King has 
so few followers, that the loss of the least of them 
might be some small damage to him; but, risking 
all that, I will meet you wherever there is fair field 
for a poor cavalier to get off in safety, if he has the 
luck in fight.” 

Sir Henry Lee’s first idea had been fixed upon 
the insult offered to the royal demesne; he now 
began to turn them towards the safety of his kins- 
man, and of the young royalist, as he deemed him. 
* Gentlemen,” he said, “ I must insist on this busi- 
ness being put to a final end. Nephew Markham, 
is this your return for my condescension in coming 
back to Woodstock on your warrant, that you should 
take an opportunity to cut the throat of my guest ?’’ 

“If you knew his purpose as well as I do,’’— 
said Markham, and then paused, conscious that he 
might only incense his uncle without convincing 
him, as any thing he might say of Kerneguy’s ad. 
dresses to Alice was likely to be imputed to his own 
jealous suspicions—he looked on the ground, there- 
fore, and was silent. 

“ And you, Master Kerneguy,” said Sir Henry, 
“ can hs give me any reason why you seek to take 
the life of this young man, in whom, though un- 
happily forgetful of his loyalty and duty, I must yet 
take some interest, as my nephew by affinity }” 

‘J was not aware the gentleman enjoyed that 
honour, which certainly would have protected him 
from my sword,” answered Kerneguy. “ But the 
quarrel is his; nor can I tell any reason why he 
fixed it upon me, unless it were the difference of 
our political opinions.” 
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# You know the »” said Everard; * you 
know that I told you you were safe fram me as a 
fugitive royalist—and your last words showed you 
were at no loss to guess my connexion with Sir 
Henry. That, indeed, is of little consequence. I 
should debase myself did I use the relationship as 
a means of protection from you, or any one.” 

As they this disputed, neither choosing to ap- 
proach the real cause of quarrel, Sir Henry looked 
from the one to the other, with a peace-making 
countenance, exclaiming— 

—— ‘Why, what an intricate impeach is this ? 
I think you both have drunk of Circe’s cup.’ 
Come, my young masters, allow an old man to me- 
diate between you. Iam not shortsighted in such 
matters—The mother of mischief is no bigger than 
a gnat’s wing; and I have known fifty instances in 
my own day, when, as Will says— 
‘Gallants have been confronted hardily, 
In single opposition, hand to hand,’ 

In which, after the field was fought, no one could 
remember the cause of quarrel.—Tush ! a small 
thing will do it—the taking of the wall—or the 
gentle rub of the shoulder in passing each other, 
or a hasty word, or a misconceived gesture—Come, 
forget your cause of quarrel, be what if will—you 
have had your breathing, and though you put up 
your rapiers unbloodied, that was no default of 

ours, but by command of your elder, and one who 
iad right to use authority. In Malta, where the 
duello is punctiliously well understood, the persons 
engaged in a single combat are bound to halt on 
the command of a knight, or priest, or lady, and 
the quarrel so interrupted is held as honourably 
terminated, and may not be revived.—Nephew, it 
is, I think, impossible that you can nourish spleen 
against this young gentleman for having fought for 
his king. Hear my honest proposal, Markham— 
You know I bear no malice, though I have some 
reason to be offended with you—-Give the young 
man your hand in friendship, and we will back to 
the Lodge, all three together, and drink a cup of 
sack in token of reconciliation.”’ 

Markham Everard found himself unable to resist 
this approach towards kindness on his uncle’s part. 
He suspected, indeed, what was partly the truth, 
that it was not entirely from reviving good-will, 
but also, that his uncle thought, by such attention, 
to secure his neutrality at least, if not his assist- 
ance, for the safety of the fugitive royalist. He 
was sensible that he was placed in an awkward pre- 
dicament ; and that he might incur the suspicions 
of his own party, for holding intercourse even with 
a near relation, who harboured such guests. But, 
on the other hand, he thought his services to the 
Commonwealth had been of sufficient importance 
to dutweigh whatever envy might urge on that topic. 
Indeed, although the Civil War had divided fami- 
lies much, and in many various ways, yet when it 
seemed ended by the triumph of the republicans, 
the rage of political hatred began to relent, and the 
ancient ties of kindred and friendship regained at 
least a part of their former influence. Many re- 
unions were formed; and those who, like Everard, 
adhered to the conquering party, often exerted 
themselves for the protection of their deserted 
relatives. 

As these things rushed through his mind, ac- 
companied with the prospect of a renewed inter- 
course with Alice Lee, by means of which he might 
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be at hand to protect her against e chance 
either of vab gt ie insult, he held out his hand to 
the ee ttish page, saying at the same 
time, “ That, for his part, he was very ready to for- 
get the cause of quarrel, or rather, to consider it 
as ari out of a misapprehension, and to offer 
Master Kerneguy such friendship as might exist 
between honourable men, who had embraced dif- 
ferent sides in politics,” 

Unable to overcome the feeling of personal dig. 
nity, which prudence recommended to him to for: 
get, Louis Kerneguy in return bowed low, but with- 
out accepting Everard’s proffered hand. 

“ He had no occasion,” he said, “ to make an 
exertions to forget the cause of quarrel, for he had 
never been able to comprehend it; but as he had 
not shunned the gentleman’s resentment, so he was 
now willing to embrace and return any degree of 
his favour, with which he might be pleased te 
honour him.” 

Everard withdrew his hand with a smile, amd 
bowed in return to the salutation of the page, whose 
stiff reception of his advances he imputed to the 
proud pettish disposition of a Scotch boy, trained 
up in extravagant ideas of family consequence and 
personal importance, which his acquaintance with 
the world had not yet been sufficient to dispel. 

Sir Henry Lee, delighted with the termination 
ef the quarrel, which he supposed to be in deep de- 
ference to his own authority, and not displeased 
with the opportunity of renewing some acquaint- 
ance ‘with his nephew, who had, notwithstandin 
his political demerits, a warmer interest in his af- 
fections than he was, perhaps, himself aware of, 
said, in a tone of consolation, “ Never be mortified, 
young gentlemen. I protest it went to my heart 
to part you, when I[ saw you stretching yourselves 
so handsomely, and in fair love of honour, without 
any malicious or blood-thirsty thoughts. I promise 
you, had it not been for my duty as Ranger here, 
and sworn to the office, I would rather have been 
your umpire than your hinderance.—But a finished 
quarrel is a forgotten quarrel; and your tilting 
should have no further consequence excepting the 
appetite it may have given you.” 

So saying, he urged forward his pony, and moved 
in triumph towards the Lodge by the nearest alley. 
His feet almost touching the ground, the ball of his 
toe just resting in the stirrup,—the forepart of the 
thigh brought round tothe saddle,—the heels turned 
outwards, and sunk as much as possible,—his body 
precisely erect,—the reins properly and systema- 
tically divided in his left hand, his right holding a 
riding-rod diagonally pointed towards the horse’s 
left ear,—he seemed a champion of the menagé, fit 
to have reined Bucephalus himself. His youthful 
companions, who attended on either hand like 
equerries, could scarce suppress a smile at the 
completely adjusted and systematic posture of the 
rider, contrasted with the wild and diminutive ap- 
pearance of the pony, with its shaggy coat, and lon 
tail and mane, and its keen eyes sparkling like 
coals from amongst the mass of hair which fell over 
its small countenance. If the reader has the Duke 
of Neweastle’s book on horsemanship, (splendida 
moles!) he ray have some idea of the figure of the 

knight, if he can conceive such a fi a8 Ons 
of the ceralicts there re en pi in all the 
graces of his art, on a Welsh or Bxmoor in 
its native savage state, witht grooming oe disct- 
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line of kind ; ‘the ridicule being greatly en- 
famed by the disproportion of size betwixt the 
animal and its rider. 

Pet the knight saw their wonder, for the 
firnt he said after they left the ground were, 
* Pixie, though mmall, is metilesome, gentlemen,” 
(here he contrived that Pixie «beald himself cor- 
roborate the assertion, by execeting a gambade,)— 
“he is diminutive, but full of spirit ;—indeed, save 
that J am somewhat too large for an elfin horse- 
man,” (the knight was ards of six feet high,) 
“I should remind m , when I mount him, of 
the Fairy King, as deseribed by Mike Drayton :— 

‘ Himself he on an ear-wig set, 

Yet scarve upon his back could get, 

So oft and high he did curvet, 
Ere he himself did settle. 

He made him stop, and turn, and bound, 

To gallop, and to trot the round, 

He scarce could stand on any ground, 
He was so full of mettle. 

“ My old friend, Pixie,” said Everard, stroking 
the pony’s nevk, “I am glad that he has survived 
all these bustling days-—Pixie must be above twenty 
years old, Sir Henry ?’ 

«“ Above twenty years, certainly. Yes, nephew 
Markham, war is a whirlwind in a plantation, which 
ed spares what is least worth leaving. Old Pixie 
and his old master have survived many a tall fel- 
low, and many a great horse—neither of them good 
for much themselves. Yet, as Will says, an old man 
can do somewhat. So Pixie and I still survive.” 

So saying, he again contrived that Pixie should 
show some remnants of activity. 

“ Still survive 1” said the young Scot, completing 
the sentence which the good knight had left un- 
finished—* ay, still survive, 


‘ To witch the world with noble horsemanship.’” 


Everard coloured, for he felt the irony; but not 
so his uncle, whose simple vanity never permitted 
him to doubt the sincerity of the compliment. 

“ Are you avised of that?” he said. “In King 
James’s time, indeed, I have appeared in the tilt- 
yard, and there you might have said— 








ne ne 


‘ You saw young Harry with his beaver up.’ 


As to seeing old Harry, why” Here the knight 
paused, and looked as a bashful man in labour of a 
pun—* As to old Harry—why, you might as well 
see the devil, You take me, Master Kerneguy— 
the devil, you know, is my namesake—ha—ha— 
ha !—Cousin Everard, 1 hope your precision is not 
startled by an innocent jest ?” 

He was so delighted with the applause of both 
his companions, that he recited the whole of the 
celebrated passage referred to, and concluded with 
defying the present age, bundle all its wits, Donne, 
Cowley, Waller, and the rest of them together, to 
a as a poet of a tenth part of the genius of old 


«“ Why, we are said to have one of his descend- 
ants we—Sir William D’Avenant,’’ said 
Louis Kerneguy; “and many think him as clever 
a fellow.” 








in ‘tale Is to be found {nthe variorum Shak- 
TO. 5 


apea mach 
which he sacrificed his her'acharacter 
held & descendant from the admirable Te. 

2 D’Avenant actaally wanted the nose, the foundation of 
mary & jest of the day. 
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“ Whati” exclaimed Sir Henry._* Will D’Ave- 
nant, whom I ksew in the North, an officer under 
Neweastle, when the Marquis lay before Hall t— 
why, he was an henest cavalier, and wrote 
doggrel en ; but how came he a-kin to WiH 
ram Saaghy trow ¢” 

“ Why,” replied the young Scot, “by the surer - 
side of the house, and after the old fashion, if 
D’Avenant speaks truth. It seems that his mother: 
WAS & -looking, laughing, buxom mistress of 
an inn between Stratford and London, at which 
Will Shakspeare often quartered as he went down 
to his native town; and that out of friendship and 
gossipred, as we say in Scotland, Will Shakspeare 
became godfather to Will D’Avenant; and not 
contented with this spiritual affinity, the younger 
Will is for establishing some claim to a natural 
one, alleging that his mother was a great admirer of 
wit, and there were no bounds to her complaisance 
for men of genius.” ! 

“Out upon the hound !” said Colonel Everard ; 
“would he purchase the reputation of descending 
from poet, or from prince, at the expense of his 
mother’s good fame ?—his nose ought to be slit.” 

“ That would be difficult,” answered the disguised 
Prince, recollecting the peculiarity of the bard’s 
countenance.® 

“ Will D’Avenant the son of Will Shakspeare !” 
said the knight, who had not yet recovered his sur- 
prise at the enormity of the pretension ; “why, it 
reminds me of a verse in the puppet-show of Phae- 
ton, where the hero complains to his mother— 


alam sham'd; 


‘ Besides, by all the village bo 
he Sera a one » you be d—d1" 3 


You the Sun’s son, you rasca 


I never heard such wnblushing assurance in my 
life !~- Will D’ Avenant the son of the brightest and 
best poet that ever was, is, or will be !]—But I crave 
your pardon, nephew— You, I believe, love no stage 
lays.” 

: “ Nay, I am not altogether so precise as you 
would make me, uncle. I have loved them perhaps 
too well in my time, and now I condemn them not 
altogether, or in gross, though I approve not their 
excesses and extravagances.—-I cannot, even in 
Shakspeare, but see many, things both scandalous 
to decency and prejudicial to good manners-——many 
things which tend to ridicule virtue, or to recom- 
mend vice,—at least to mitigate the hideousness of 
its features. I cannot think these fine poems are 
an useful study, and especially for the youth of 
either sex, in which bloodshed is pointed out as the 
chief occupation of the men, and intrigue as the 
sole employment of the women.” 

In making these observations, Everard was sim- 
ple enough to think that he was only giving his 
uncle an opportunity of defending a favourite dpin- 
ion, without offending him by a contradiction, which 
was 80 Inmmited and mitigated. But here, as on other 
occasions, he forgot how obstinate his uncle was in 
his views, whether of religion, policy, or taste, and 
that it would be as easy to convert him to the Pres- 
byterian form of government, or en him te 
take the abjuration oath, as to shake his belief in 





8 ‘We observe this couplet in Pieliing’s farce df “Tumible 
down- Dick, founded on the same classical story. tv it was 
current in the time of the Commonwealth, jt must Lave 


reached the author of Tom Jones by tradition—for no one will 
g the anachsonism. 


wispect the present author of 
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onakepeate. ‘There was ancther ‘in the 
“iis knight’s mode of ing, which Everard, being 

ingself of a plain and character, and one 
whose religious tensts were in sonee degree unia- 
vourable to the su aad simulations often 
used in sosiety, could never perfectly understand. 
Sir Henry, sensible of his sateral ‘heat of temper, 
was wont scrupulously to guard apainst it,and would 
for some time, when im fact much offended, conduct 
a debate with all the external appearance of com- 
posure, till the violence of his feelings would rise 
so high as to overcome and bear away the artificial 
barriers d to it, and rush down upon the 
adversary with accumulating wrath. It thus fre- 
quently happened, that, like a wily old general, he 
retreated in the face of his disputant in good order 
and by degrees, with so moderate a degree of re- 
sistance, as to draw on his antagonist’s pursuit to 
the spot, where, at length, making a sudden and 
unexpected attack, with horse, foot, and artillery a 
once, he seldom failed to confound the enemy, 
though he might not overthrow him. 

It was on this principle, therefore, that, hearing 
Everard’s last observation, he disguised his angry 
feelings, and answered, with a ‘tone where polite- 
ness was called in to keep guard upon passion, 
“ That undoubtedly the Presbyterian gentry had 
given, through the whole of these unhappy times, 
such proofs of an humble, unaspiring, and unambi- 
tious desire of the public good, as entitled them to 
general credit for the sincerity of those very strong 
scruples which they entertained against works, in 
which the noblest sentiments of religion and vir- 
tue,—sentiments which might convert hardened 
sinners, and be placed with propriety in the mouths 
of dying saints and martyrs,—happened, from the 
rudeness and coarse taste of the times, to be mixed 
with some broad jests, and similar matter, which 
lay not much in the way, excepting of those who 
vainfully sought such stuff out, that they might use 
it in vilifying what wes in itself deserving of the 
rm af applause. But what he wished especially 
to know from his nephew was, whether any of those 
gifted men, who had expelled the learned scholars 
and deep divines of the Church of England from 
the pulpit, and now flourished in their stead, re- 
ceived any inspiration from the muses, (if he might 
use #0 profane a term without offence to Colonel 
Everard,) or whether they were not as sottishly and 
brutally ayerse from elegant letters, as they were 
from humanity and common sense?” 

Colonel Everard might have guessed, by the 
ironical tone in which this ch was delivered, 
what storm was nvustering within his uncle’s bosom 
—nay, he might have conjectured the state of the 
old knight’s feelings from his eraphasis on the word 
C8lonel, by which epithet, as that which most con- 
nested his nephew with the party he hated, he never 
distinguished Everard, unless when his wrath was 
rising $ while, on the contrary, when disposed to be 
on good terms with him, he usually called him Kine- 
man, or Nephew Markham. Indeed, it was under 
4 partial sense that this was the case, and in the hope 
to see his consin Alice, that the Colenel forbore 


Kewany, Har auswer to the harangue of his uncle, 
whish ad concluded just as the old knight had 
slighted at the door the Lodge, and was entering 


-by his two attendants. 
Phoebe at the same time made her appearance in 
the hall, and received orders to bring some “ beve- 





*? for the gentlemen. The Hebe of Woodetock 
failed not to ise and welcome Everard by an 
almost imperceptible curtsy; but she did not serve 
her interest, as she designed, when she asked the 
knight, as a question of course, whether he com- 
mandéed the attendance of Mistress Alice. A stern 
No, was the desided reply; and the ill-timed m- 
terference seemed to increase his previous irrite- 
tion against Everard for his depreciation of Shak- 
speare. “ I would insist,” said Sir Henry, reeum- 
ing the obnoxious subject, “ were it fit for a poor 
disbanded cavalier to use such a phrase towards a 
commander of the conque army,—upon know- 
ing whether the eonvulsion which has sent us saints 
and prophets without end, has not also afforded us 
a poet with enough both of gifts and grace to out- 
shine poor old Will, the oracle and idol of us blind- 
ed and carnal cavaliers !” 

“ Surely, sir,” replied Colonel Everard ; “ I know 
verses written by a friend of the Commonwealth, 
and those, too, of a dramatic character, which, 
weighed in an impartial seale, might equal even 
the poetry of Segre ral and which are from 
the fustian and indelicacy with which that great 
bard was sometimes content to feed the coarse ap- 
petites of his barbarous audience.” 

“ Indeed !” said the knight, keeping down hia 
wrath with difficulty. “ I should like to be ac- 
quainted with this master-piece of poetry !|—May 
we ask the name of this distinguished person ?” 

“Tt must be Vicars, or Withers, at least,”’ said 
the feigned Page. 

“No, sir,” replied Everard, “nor Drummond of 
Hawthornden, nor Lord Stirling neither. And yet 
the verses will vindicate what I say, if you will make 
allowance for indifferent recitation, for I am better 
accustomed to speak to a battalion than to those 
who love the muses. The speaker is a lady be- 
nighted, who, having lost her way in a pathless 
forest, at first expresses herself agitated by the su- 
pernatural fears to which her situation gave rise.”’ 

«“ A play, too, and writtem by a roundhead au- 
thor !” said Sir Henry in surprise. 

“A dramatic production at least,” replied his 
nephew ; and began to recite simply, but with feel- 
ing, the lines now so well known, bat which had 
then obtained no celebrity, the fame of the author 
resting upon the basis rather of his polemical] and 
political publications, than on the poetry doomed in 
after days to support the eternal structure of his 
immortality. 

‘«*« These thoughts pag etree but will not astound 


The virtuous mind, ever walks attended 
By a strong-siding champiun, Conscience.’ ” 


“My own opinion, nephew Markham, my own 
opinion,” said Bir Henry, with a burst of admira- 
tion ; “ better expressed, but just what I said when 
the scoundrelly roundheads pretended to see ghosts 
at Woodstock—Go on, I prithee, 

Everard proceeded :— 


*** O welcome, pure-eyed Fmth, white handed 
Thon hevering a wit. Seer wings, 
eae thou — e . pba fied hastity ! 

see ye visibly, and now believe 
he the Su Geod, to whom alithings il! 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send esos guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unassatfd.— 

Was I deceived, or did « sable cloud, 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night?” 


* The rest has escaped me,” enid the rociter ; 
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“and I marvel I have been able to remember so 
a ir Henry Lee, had d ffusi 

i who had expected some effusion 
very different from those classical and beautiful 
lines, soon ¢ d the scornful expression of his 
comntenance, relaxed his contorted upper lip, and, 
stroking down his beard with his left hand, rested 
the forefinger of the right upon his eyebrow, in sign 
of profound attention. ter Everard had ceased 
speaking, the old man sighed as at the end of a 
strain of sweet musi¢. He then spoke in a gentler 
manner than formerly. 

«Cousin Markham,” he said, “ these verses flow 
sweetly, and sound in my éars like the well-touched 
warbling of a lute. But thou knowest I am some- 

slow of apprehending the full meaning of 
that which I hear for the first time. Repeat me 
these verses again, slowly and deliberately; for I 
always love to hear poetry twice, the first time for 
sound, and the latter time for sense.” 

Thus encouraged, Everard recited again the lines 
with more hardihood and better effect; the knight 
distinctly understanding, and from his looks and 
motions, highly applauding them. 

“Yes !” he broke out, when Everard was again 
silent—* Yes, I do call that poetry—though it were 
even written by a Presbyterian, or an Anabaptist 
either. Ay, there were good and righteous people 
to be found even amongst the offending towns which 
were destroyed by fire. And certainly I have heard, 
though with little credence, (begging your pardon, 
cousin Everard,) that there are men among you 
who have seen the error of their ways in rebelling 
against the best and kindest of masters, and bring- 
ing it to that pass that he was murdered by a gang 
yet flercer than themselves. Ay, doubtless, the 
gentleness of spirit, and the purity of mind, which 
dictated those beautiful lines, has long 9go taught a 
man so amiable to say, I have sinned, I have sinned. 
Yes, I doubt not so sweet a harp has been broken, 
even in remorse, for the crimes he was witness to ; 
and now he sits drooping for the shame and sorrow 
of Fngland,—all his noble rhymes, as Will says, 


* Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.’ 


Dost thou not think so, Master Kerneguy ?” 

“ Not I, Sir Henry,” answered the page, some- 
what maliciously. 

“ What, dost not believe the author of these 
lines must needs be of the better file, and leaning 
to our persuasion ?” 

“JT think, Sir Henry, that the poetry qualifies 
the author to write a play on the subject of Dame 
Potiphar and her recusant lover; and as for his 
calling—that last metaphor of the cloud in a black 
coat or cloak, with silver lining, would have dubbed 
him a tailor with me, only that I happen to know 
that he is a schoolmaster by profession, and by 
political opinions qualified to be Poet Laureate to 
Cromwell; for what Colonel Everard has repeated 
witk such unction, is the production of no less cele- 
brated a person than John Milton.” 

“ John Milton !” exclaimed Sir Henry in asto- 
nishment—“ What ! John Milton, the blasphemous 
and bloody-minded author of the Defensio Populi 
Anglicani /—the advocate of the infernal High 
Court of Fiends ; the creature and parasite of that 
grand impostor, that loathsome hypocrite, that de- 
testable monster, that prodigy of the universe, that 
diagrace of mankind, that landscape of iniquity, 
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that sink of sin, and that compendium of baseness, 
Oliver Cromwell |’? 

“ Even the same John Milton,” answered 
Charles ; “ schoolmaster to little boys, and tailor 
to the clouds, which he furnishes with suits ot 
black, lined with silver, at no other expense than 
that of common sense.” 

“¢ Markham Everard,” said the old knight, “I 
will never forgive thee—never, never. Thou hast 
made me speak words of praise respecting one 
whose offal should fatten the region-kites. Speak 
not to me, sir, but begone! Am I, your kinsman 
and benefactor, a fit person to be juggled out of my 
commendation and eulogy, and brought to bedaub 
such a whitened sepulchre as the so hist Milton ?” 

“ T profess,” said Everard, “ this is hard mea- 
sure, Sir Henry. You pressed me—you defied me, 
to produce poetry as good as Shakspeare’s. I only 
thought of the verses, not of the politics of Milton.” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied Sir Henry, “ we well 
know your power of making distinctions ; you could 
make war against the King’s.prerogative, without 
having the least design against his person. Oh 
Heaven forbid! But Heaven will hear and judge 
you. Set down the beverage, Phaabe”—(this was 
added by way of parenthesis to Phoebe, who en- 
tered with refreshment )—“ Colonel Everard is not 
thirsty.—You have wiped your mouths, and said 
you have done no evil. But though you have de- 
ceived man, yet God you cannot deceive. And you 
shall wipe no lips in Woodstock, either after meat 
or drink, I promise you.” 

Charged thus at once with the faults imputed to 
his whole religious sect and political party, Everard 
felt too late of what imprudence he had been guilty 
in giving the opening, by disputing his uncle’s taste 
in dramatic poetry. He endeavoured to explain— 
to apologise. 

“ I mistook your purpose, honoured sir, and 


thought you really desired to know something of 


our literature; and in repeating what you deemed 
not unworthy your hearing, I profess I thought I 
was doing you pleasure, instead of stirring your 
indignation.” 

“ O ay !” returned the knight, with unmitigated 
rigour of resentment—“ profess—profess—Ay, that 
is the new phrase of asseveration, instead of the 
profane adjuration of courtiers and cavaliers—-Oh, 
sir, profess less and practise more—and so good day 
to you. Master Kerneguy, you will find beverage 
in my apartment.” 

While Phoebe stood gaping in admiration at the 
sudden quarrel which had arisen, Colonel Everard’s 
vexation and resentment was not a little increased 
by the nonchalance of the young Scotsman, who, 
with his hands thrust into his pockets, (with a 
courtly affectation of the time,) had thrown him- 
self into one of the antique chairs, and, though 
habitually too polite to laugh aloud, and possessing 
that art of internal laughter by which men of the 
world learn to indulge their mirth without incur- 
ring quarrels, or giving direct offence, was at no 
particular trouble td eonceal that he was exceed- 
ingly amused by the result of the Colonel’s visit to 

oodstock. Colonel Everard’s patience, however, 
had reached bounds which it was very likely to 
surpass; for, though differing widely in politics, 
there was a resemblance bewixt the temper of the 
uncle and nephew. 

«“ Namnation,” exclaimed the Colonel, in a tone 
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which became a puritan as littie as did the excla- 
wation itself. 

« Amen !” said Louis Kerneguy, but in a tone so 
soft and gentle, that the ejaculation seemed rather 
to escape him than to be designedly uttered. 

“Sir !” said Everard, striding towards him in that 
sort of humour, when a man, full of resentment, 
would not unwillingly find an object on which to 


di it. 

“ Plait il?” said the 
tone, looking up in his 
scious innocence. 

“ I wish to know, sir,” retorted Everard, “ the 
meaning of that which you said just now ?” 

Only a pouring out of the spirit, worthy sir,” 
returned Kerneguy—* a small skiff dispatched to 
Heaven on my own account, to keep company with 
your holy petition just now expressed.” 

« Sir, I have known a merry gentleman’s bones 
broke for such a smile as you wear just now,” re- 
plied Everard. 

“ There, look you now !” answered the malicious 
page, who could not weigh even the thoughts of his 
safety against the enjoyment of his jest—“ If you 
had stuck to your professions, worthy sir, you must 
have choked by this time ; but your round execra- 
tion bolted like a cork from a bottle of cider, and 
now allows your wrath to come foaming out after 
it, in the honest unbaptized language of common 
ruffians.”’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, Master Girnegy,” said 
Phebe, “ forbear giving the Colonel these bitter 
words ! And do you, good Colonel Markham, scorn 
to take offence at his hands—he is but a boy.” 

“ If the Colonel or you choose, Mistress Phoebe, 
vou shall find me a man—TI think the gentleman 
can say something to the purpose already.—Pro- 
bably he may recommend to you the part of the 
Lady in Comus; and I only hope his own admira- 
tion of John Milton will not induce him to under- 
take the part of Samson Agonistes, and blow up 
this old house with execrations, or pull it down in 
wrath about our ears.” 

“ Young man,” said the Colonel, still in towering 
passion, “ if you respect my principles for nothing 
else, be grateful to the protection which, but for 
them, you would not easily attain.” 

“ Nay, then,” said the attendant, “I must fetch 
those who have more influence with you than 1 
have,” and away tripped Phebe; while Kerneguy 
answered Everard in the same provoking tone of 
calm indifference,— 

“ Before you menace me with a thing so formid- 
able as your resentment, you ought to be certain 
whether I may not be compelled by circumstances 
to deny you the opportunity you seem to point at.” 

At, this moment Alice, summoned no doubt by 
her attendant, entered the hall hastily. 

“ Master Kerneguy,” she said, “ my father re- 
quests to see you in Victor Lee’s apartment.” 

Kerneguy arose and bowed, but seemed deter- 
mined to remain till Everard’s departure, so as to 
prevent any explanation betwixt the cousins. 

“ Markham,” said Alice, hurriedly—« Cousin 
Everard—I have but a moment to remain here— 
for God’s sake, do you instantly begone !—be cau- 
tious and patient—bat do not tarry here—my father 
is fearfully incensed.” 

“I have had my uncle’s word for that, madam,” 
replied Everard, “ as well as his injunction to de- 


e, in the most equable 
e with the most uncon- 
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part, which I will obey without delay. I was not 
aware that you w have seconded so harsh an 





order quite so willingly ; but I go, madam, sensible 
I leave those behind whose company is more 


ble.” 

“ Unjust—ungenerous—ungrateful |” said Alice; 
but fearful her words might reach ears for which 
they were not designed, she spoke them in a voice 
so feeble, that her cousin, for whom they were in- 
tended, lost the consolation they were calculated 
to convey. 

He bowed coldly to Alice, as taking leave, and 
said, with an air of that constrained courtesy which 
sometimes covers, among men of condition, the 
most deadly hatred, “TI believe, Master Kerneguy, 
that I must make it convenient at present to sup- 
press my own peculiar opinions on the matter 
which we have hinted at in our conversation, in 
which case I will send a gentleman, who, I hope, 
may be able to conquer yours.” 

The supposed Scotsman made him a stately, and 
at the same time a condescending bow, said he 
should expect the honour of his commands, offered 
his hand to Mistress Alice, to conduct her back to 
her father’s apartment, and took a triumphant leave 
of his rival. 

Everard, on the other hand, stung beyond his 
patience, and, from the grace and composed assu- 
rance of the youth’s carriage, still conceiving him 
to be either Wilmot, or some of his compeers in 
rank and profligacy, returned to the town of Wood- 
stock, determined not to be outbearded, even though 
he should seek redress by means which his princi- 
ples forbade him to consider as justifiable. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


—— Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny—it hath been 
The untimely emptying of many a throne, 
And fall of many kings.——- 
Macbeth. 


Wuai te Colonel Everard retreated in high indig- 
nation from the little refection, which Sir Henry 
Lee had in his good-humour offered, and withdrawn 
under the circumstances of provocation which we 
have detailed, the good old knight, scarce recovered 
from his fit of passion, partook of it with his 
daughter and guest, and aed after, recollecting 
some silvan task, (for, though to little efficient 

urpose, he still regularly attended to his duties as 
nger,) he called Bevis, and went out, leaving 
the two young people together. 

“ Now,” said the amorous Prince to himself, 
“that Alice is left without her lion, it remains to 
see whether she is herself of a tigress breed.—So, 
Sir Bevis has left his charge,” he said aloud; “I 
thought the knights of old, those stern guardians 
of which he is so fit a representative, were more 
rigorous in maintaining a vigilant guard.” 

‘¢ Bevis,” said Alice, “ knows that his attendance 
on me is totally needless; and, moreover, he has 
other duties to perform, which every true knight 
prefers to dangling the whole morning by a lady’s 
sleeve.” 

« You speak treason against all true affection,” 
said the gallant; “a lady’s lightest wish should to 
nr true knight be more binding than aught except- 
ing the summons of his sovereign. I Mistress 
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Alice, you would but intimate your slightest desize 
ta ma, and you should see how I have practised 
ohediance.” 


« You never me word what o’cloek it 
was this morning,” replied the young lady, “ and 
there I sate cies, edteg wings of Time, when 
1 should have remem that gentlemen’s gal- 
lantry can be quite as fagitive as Time himeelf. 
How do you know what your disobedienoe may 
have cost me and others ! ing and pasty may 
have been burned to a cinder, for, sir, I practise 
the old domestic rule of visiting the kitchen ; or I 
may have missed prayers, or 1 may have been too 
late for an appointment, simply by the negligence 
of Master Louis Kerneguy failing to let me iow 
the hour of the day.” 

“0,” replied guy, “I am one of those 
lovers who cannot endure absence—I must be etem 
nally at the feet of my fair enemy—such, I think, 
is the title with which romances teach us to grace 
the fair and cruel to whom we devote our hearts 
and lives.—Speak for me, good lute,” he added, 
taking up the instrument, “and show wheher I 
know not my duty.” 

He sung, but with more taste than’execution, the 
air of a French rondelai, to which some of the wits 
or sonnetteers, in his gay and roving train, had 
adapted English verses. 


An hour with thee !—When earliest day 
Dapples with pe the eastern grey, 
Oh, what can frame my mind to bear 
The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 
New griefs, which coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the eld?— 
Qne hour with thee! 


One hour with thee !—When burning June 
Waves his red flag at pitch of noon, 
What shall repay the faithful swain, 
labour on the sultry plain ; 
And more than cave or sheltering bough, 
Cool feverish blood, and throbbing brow ?— 
One hour with thee! 


One hour with thee !—~ When sun is set, 

O, what can teach me to forget 

The thankless labours of the day; 

The hopes, the wishes, flung away; 

The increasing wants, and lessening gains, 

The master’s pride, who scorns my pains ?— 
One hour with thee! 


_ © Truly, there is another verse,” said the song- 
ster; “but I sing it not to you, Mistress Alice, 
because some of the prudes of the court liked it 
not. 

“I thank you, Master Louis,” answered the 
young lady, “both for your discretion in singing 
what has given me pleasure, and in forbearing 
what might offend me. Though a country girl, I 
pretend to be so far of the court mode, as to re- 
ceive nothing which does not pass current among 
the better class there.” 

«“ T would,” answered Louis, “ that you were sa 
well confirmed in their creed, as to let all pass with 
you, to which court ladies would give currency.” 

“ And what would be the consequence !” said 
Alice, with perfect. composure. 

“In that cage,” said Louis, embarrassed like a 

who finds that hia preparations for attack 
do not seem to strike either fear or confusion into 
the enemy—im that case you' would forgive me, 
fair Alice, if I spoke to you in a warmer language 
than that of mere gallantry—if I told you how 
much my heart wae interested in what you con- 
vider as idle jesting—if I seriously owned it was 
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in wer to make me the iest or the most 
miserable of human beings.” is 

“ Master Kerneguy,” said Alice, with the same 
unshaken nonchalance, “let us understand each 
other. I am little inted with high-bred man- 
ners, and I am unwilling, I tell you plainly, to be 
accounted a silly country girl, who, either from 
ignorance or conceit, is startled at every word. of 
agreed! addressed to her by a young man, who, 

or the present, has nothing better to do than coin 

and circulate such false compliments. But I must 
not let this fear of seeming rustic and awkwardly 
timorous carry me too far; and being ignorant of 
the exact limits, I will take care to stop within 
them.” 

“ I trust, madam,” said Kerneguy, “ that how. 
ever severely you may be disposed to judge of me, 
your justice will not punish me too severely for an 
offence, of which your charms are alone the occa- 
sion ?” 

“ Hear me out, sir, if you please,” resumed Alice. 
“IT have listened to you when you spoke en berger 
—nay, my complaisance has been so as to 
answer you en bergére—for I do not think any thing 
except ridicule can come of dialogues between Lin- 
dor and Jeanneton ; and the principal fault of the 
style is its extreme and tiresome silliness and affec- 
tation. But when you begin to kneel, offer to take 
my hand, and speak with a more serious tone, 
I must remind you of our real characters. I am 
the daughter of Sir Henry Lee, sir; and you are, 


| or profess to be, Master Louis Kerneguy, my bro- 


ther’s page, and a fugitive for shelter under my 
father’s roof, who incurs danger by the harbour he 
affords you, and whose household, therefore, ought 
not to be disturbed by your unpleasing importu- 
nities.” 

‘J would to Heaven, fair Alice,” said the King, 
“ that your objections to the suit which I am urg- 
ing, not in jest, but most seriously, as that on which 
my happiness depends, rested only on the low and 
Sethi station of Louis Kerneguy !—aAlice, thou 

ast the soul of thy family, and must needs love 
honour. Iam no more the needy Scottish page, 
whom I have, for my own purposes, personated, 
than I am the awkward lout, whose manners I 
adopted on the first night of our acquaintance. 
This hand, poor as I seem, can confer a coronet.” 

“ Keep it,” said Alice, “for some more ambi- 
tious damsel, my lord,—for such I conclude is your 
title, if this romance be true,—I would not accept 
your hand, could you confer a duchy.” 

“In one sense, lovely Alice, you have neither 
overrated my power nor my affection. It is your 
King—it is Charles Stewart who speaks to you !|— 
he can confer duchies, and if beauty can merit them, 
it is that of Alice Lee. Nay, nay—rise—do not 
kneel—it is for your sovereign to kneel to thee, 
Alice, to whom he is a thousand times more devoted 
than the wanderer Louis dared venture to profess 
himself. My Alice has, I know, been trained up 
in those princi of love and obedience to her so- 
vereign, that she cannot, in conscience or in mercy, 
inflict on him sach a wound as would be implied in 
the rejection of his suit.” 

In spite of all Charles’s gieapa ep to prevent her, 
Alica persevered in kneeling on one knee, 
unti] she had touched with her lip the hand with 
whieh he attempted to raise her. t this saluts- 
tion ended, she stood upright, with her arms folded 
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King had supposed would have heen overpowering, 
that he scarce knew in what terms next to urge his 
solicitation. 

‘‘ Thou art silent—thou art silent,” he said, “m. 
pretty Alice. Hag the King no more influence wi 
thee than the poer Scottish page ?” 

“< In one sense, every influence,” said Alice ; “for 
he commands my best thoughts, my best wishes, my 
earnest prayers, my devoted loyalty, which, as the 
men of the House of Lee have been ever ready to 
testify with the sword, so are the women bound to 
seal, if necessary, with their blood. But beyond 
the duties of a true and devoted subject, the King 
is even less to Alice Lee than poor Louis Kerne- 
guy. The Page could have tendered an honour- 
ails union—the Monarch can but offer a contami- 
nated eoronet.”’ 

“You mistake, Alice—you mistake,” said the 
King, eagerly. “ Sit down and let me speak to you 
—sit down—What is*t you fear?” 

“ T fear nothing, my liege,” answered Alice. 

‘What can J fear from the King of Britain— 
I, the daughter of his loyal subject, and under my 
father’s rooft But I remember the distance be- 
twixt us; and though I might trifle and jest with 
mine equal, to my King I must only appear in the 
dutiful posture of a subject, unless where his safe- 
ty may seem to require that 1 do not acknowledge 
his dignity.” 

Charles, though young, being no novice in such 
scenes, Was i to encounter resistance of a 
kind which had not been opposed to him in similar 
pursuits, even in cases where he had been unsuc- 
cessful. There was neither anger, nor injured pride, 
nor disorder, nor disdain, real or affected, in the 
manners and conduct of Alice. She stood, as it 
seemed, calmly ap pete to argue on the subject, 
which is generally decided by passion—showed no 
inclination to escape from the apartment, but ap- 
peared determined to hear with patience the suit of 
the lover—while her countenance and manner in- 
timated that she had this complaisance only m de- 
ference to the commands of the King. 

“She ig ambitious,” thought Charles ; “it is by 
dazzling her love of glory, not by mere passionate 
entreaties, that I must hope to be successful.—I 
pray you be seated, my fair Alice,” he said ; “the 
lover entreats<—the King commands you.” 

_ “The King,” said Alice, “may permit the relaxa- 
tion of the ceremonies due to royalty, but he cannot 
a a the subject’s duty, even by express com- 
mand, I stand here while it is your Majesty’s plea- 
sure to address me—a patient listener, as in duty 
bound.” 

_ “ K&ow then, simple girl,” said the King, “ that 
in accepting my proffered affection and protection, 
Mia break through no law either of virtue or mora- 
ity. Those who ar@-born to royalty are deprived 
of many of the comforts of private life—chiefly 
that which is, pernaps, the dearest and moat pre- 
ous, the power of choosing their own mates for 
life. Their formal weddings are guided upon prin- 
hie of political expedience only, and those to 
whom they are wedded are frequently, in temper, 
peraon, and disposition, the most unlikely to make 
them happy. Society has commiseration, therefore, 
towards us, and binds our unwilling and often un- 
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happy wedlocka with chains of a lighter and more 
easy character than those which ietter other men, 
whose marriage ties, as more sbacgpbecion| aasumed, 
ought, et to be more strictly binding. 
And the , ever since the time that old Henry 
built these walls, priests and prelates, as well as no- 
bles and statesmen, have been accustomed to see a 
fair Rosamond rule the heart of an affectionate mo- 
narch, and console him for the few hours of con- 
straint and state which he must bestow upon some 
and jealous Eleaner. To such a connection 
the world attaches no blame ; they rush te the fes- 
tival to admire the beauty of the lovely Esther, 
while the imperious Vashti is left to queen it in 
solitude ; they throng the palace to ask her protec- 
tion, whose influence is more in the state an hun- 
dred times than that of the proud consort; her 
offapring rank with the nobles of the land, and vin- 
dicate by their courage, like the celebrated Long- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, their deseent from royalty 
and from love. From such connections our richest 
ranks of nobles are recruited; and the mother 
lives, in the greatness of her posterity honoured 
and blest, as she died lamented and wept in the 
arms of love and friendship.” 

“ Did Rosamond so die, my lord!” said Alice. 
“ Our records say she was poisoned by the injured 
Queen—poisoned, without time allowed to call to 
God for the pardon of her many faults. Did her 
memory so live? I have heard that, when the 
Lishop purified the church at Godstowe, her monu- 
ment was broken open by his orders, and her bones 
thrown out intu unconsecrated ground.” 

“ Those were rude old days, sweet Alice,” an- 
swered Charles ; “ queens are not now #0 jealous, 
nor bishops so rigorous. And know, besides, that 

| in the lands to which I would lead the loveliest of 
| her sex, other laws obtain, which remove from such 
ties even the slightest show of scandal. There is a 
mode of matrimony, which, fulfilling all the rites 
of the Church, leaves no stain on the conscience ; 
yct investing the bride with none of the privileges 
peculiar to her husband’s condition, infrimges not 
upon the duties which the King owes to hia subjects. 
So that Alice Lee may, in all respects, become the 





real and lawful wife of Charles Stewart, except that 
their private union gives her no title to be Queen 
of England.” 

“My ambition,” said Alice, “ will be sufficiently 
gratified to see Charles king, without aiming to share 
either his dignity in public, or hig wealth and regal 
luxury in private.” 

“ T understand fhee, Alice,” said the King, hurt 
but not displeased, “ You ridicule me, being a fugi- 
tive, for speaking like a king. It is a habit, I 
admit, which I have learned, and of which even 
misfortune cannot cure me. But my case is not 
so desperate as you may suppose. My friends are 
still many in these kingdoms; my allies abroad are 
bound, by regard to their own interest, to espouse 
my cause. I have hopes given me from 5 
from France, and from other nations ; and I have 
confidence that my father’s blood has not been 
poured forth in vain, nor is doomed to dry up with- 
out due vengeance. My trust is in Him from 
whom princes derive their title, and, think what 
thou wilt of my present condition, | have perfect 
confidence that I shall one day sit on the throne 
of a cet eee 

“May God grant it!’ said Alice; “and that he 
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may grant it, noble Prince, deign to consider: 
whether you now aha a conduct likely to con- 
ciliate his favour. Think of the course you recom- 
mend to a motherless maiden, who has no better 
defence against your sophistry, than what a sense 
of morality, together with the natural feeling of 
female dignity inspires. Whether the death of her 
father, which would be the consequence of her im- 
prudence ;—whether the despair of her brother, 
whose life has been so often in peril to save that 
of your Majesty;—whether the dishonour of the 
roof which has sheltered you, will read well in 
your annals, or are events ao to propitiate God, 
whose controversy with your House has been but 
too visible, or recover the affections of the people of 
Eugene, in whose eyes such actions are an abomi- 
nation, I leave to your own royal mind to consider.” 

Charles paused, struck with a turn to the conver- 
sation which placed his own interests more in col- 
lision with the gratification of his present passion 
than he had supposed. 

“If your Majesty,” said Alice, curtsying deeply, 
“ has no farther commands for my attendance, may 
I be cag to withdraw ?”’ 

“ Stay yet a little, strange and impracticable 
girl,” said the King, “and answer me but one ques- 
tion :—Is it the lowness of my present fortunes 
that makes my suit contemptible ?” 

“ TI have nothing to conceal, my liege,” she said, 
“and my answer shall be as plain and direct as the 
question you have asked. If I could have been 
moved to an act of ignominious, insane, and ungrate- 
ful folly, it could only arise from my being blinded 
by that passion, which I believe is pleaded as an ex- 
cuse for folly and for crime much more often than 
it has a real existence. I must, in short, have been 
in love, as it is called—and that might have been 
with my equal, but surely never with my sovereign, 
whetHer such only in ttle, or in possession of his 
kingdom.” 

“ Yet loyalty was ever the pride, almost the rul- 
ing passion, of your family, Alice,” said the King. 

“ And could I reconcile that loyalty,” said Alice, 
“ with indulging my sovereign, by permitting him 
to prosecute a suit dishonourable to himself as to 
me? Ought I, as a faithful subject, to join him in 
a folly, which might throw yet another stumbling- 
block in the path to his restoration, and could only 
serve to diminish his security, even if he were 
seated upon his throne ?”’ 

“© At this rate,” said Charles, discontentedly, “ I 
had better have retained my character of the page, 
than assumed that of a sovereign, which it seems 
is still more irreconcilable with my wishes.”’ 

“‘My candour shall go still farther,” said Alice. 
T could have felt as little for Louis Kerneguy as 
for the heir of Britain; for such love as I have to 
bestow, (and it is not such as I read of in romance, 
or hear poured forth in song,) has been already 
conferred on another object. This gives your Ma- 
jesty pain—I am sorry for it—but the wholesomest 
medicines are often bitter.” / 

“ Yes,” answered the King, with some asperity, 
“ and physicians are reasonable ies to expect 
their patients to swallow them, as if they were 
honey-comb. It is true, then, that whispered tale 
of the cousin Colonel ; and the daughter of the loyal 
Lee has aet her heart upon a rebellious fanatic ?” 

“ My love was given ere J knew what these words 
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am satisfied, that amidet the great distractions 
which divide the om, the person to whom you 
allude has chosen erroneously penapes 


but conscientiously—he, therefore, haa 

highest place in affection and esteem. More 
he cannot have, will not ask, until some happy 
turn shall reconcile these public differences, and 
my father be once more reconciled to him. De- 
voutly do I pray that such an event may occur 
by your Majesty’s speedy and unanimous resto- 
ration !” 

“ You have found out a reason,” said the King, 
pettishly, “ to make me detest the thought of suc 
a change—nor have you, Alice, any sincere interest 
to pray for it. On the contrary, do you not see 
that your lover, walking side by side with Crom- 
well, may, or rather must, share his power? nay, 
if Lambert does not anticipate him, he may pa 
up Oliver’s heels, and reign in his stead. An 
think you not he will find means to overcome the 
pride of the loyal Lees, and achieve an union, for 
which things are better prepared than that which 
Cromwell is said to meditate betwixt one of hie 
brats and the no less loyal heir of Fauconberg ?”’ 

‘“ Your Majesty,” said Alice, “ has found a way 
at length to avenge yourself—if what I have said 
deserves vengeance.” 

“T could point out a yet shorter road to your 
union,” said Charles, without minding her distress 
or perhaps enjoying the pleasure of tetaliation. 
“ Suppose that you sent your Colonel word that 
there was one Charles Stewart here, who had come 
to disturb the Saints in their peaceful government, 
which they had acquired by prayer and preaching, 
pike and gun,—and suppose he had the art to bring 
down a half-score of troopers, quite enough, as 
times go, to decide the fate of this heir of royalty— 
think you not the possession of such a prize as this 
might obtain from the Rumpers, or from Cromwell, 
such a reward as might overcome your father’s ob- 
jections to a roundhead’s alliance, and place the 
fair Alice and her cousin Colonel in full possession 
of their wishes ?” 

‘“¢ My liege,” said Alice, her cheeks glowing, and 
her eyes sparkling—for she too had her share of 
the hereditary temperament of her family,—* this 
passesmy patience. I have heard, without expres- 
sing anger, the most ignominious persuasions ad- 
dressed to myself, and I have vindicated myself for 
refusing to be the paramour of a fugitive Prince, 
as if I had been excusing myself from accepting a 
share of an actual crown. But do you think I can 
hear all who are dear to me slandered without emo- 
tionor reply? Iwill not, sir; and were you seated 
with all the terrors of your father’s Star-chamber 
around you, you should hear me defend the absent 
and the innocent. Of my father I will say nothing, 
but that if he is now without wealth—without' state, 
almost without a sheltering home and needful food 
—it is because he spent all in the service of the 
King. He needed not to comppit any act of treach- 
ery or villany to obtain wealth—he had an ample 
competence in his own possessions. For Mark- 
ham. Everard—he knows no such thing as selfishs 
ness—he would not, for broad England, had she 
the treasures of Peru in her bosom, and a i 
on her surface, do a deed that would disgrace his 
own name, or injure the seep 2 of another—Kings, 
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my liege, may take a lesson from him. My liege, 
eave.” | 
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. # Alive, Alice--stay ” exclaimed the King. 
* She is i must be virine—real, disin 
virtue—or there 3 0 euch 
thing paar et Wikmot and Villiers will not 
believe a word of it, but add the tale to the other 
wonders of Woodstock. ‘Tis a rare wench ! and I 
profeee, to use the Colonel’s obtestation, that .I 
w not whether to forgive and be friends with 
her, or stady a dire revenge. If it were not for 
that cousin—that puritan Colonel—I could 
pa ah bbe fi thing else to so noble a wench. But 
revel preferred to me—the prefer- 
ence Se avewed to my face, and justified with the as- 
sertion, that a king might take a lesson from him— 
it is gall and wormwood. If the old man had not 
eome up this morning as he did, the King should 
have tabea or given a lesson, and a severe one. It 
was ® mad rencontre to venture upon with my 
rank and responsibility—and yet this wench has 
made me so angry with her, and so envious of him, 
that if an opportunity offered, I should scarce be 
able to forbear him.—Ha ! whom have we here ?” 
The interjection at the conclusion of this royal 
soliloquy, was occasioned by the unexpected en- 
trance of another personage of the drama. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Benedict. Shall I speak a word in your ear? 
Claudio. God bless me from a challenge. 
Much Ado about Nothing 


As Charles was about to leave the apartment, 
he was prevented by the appearance of Wildrake, 
who entered with an unusual degree of swagger in 
his gait, and of fantastic importance on his brow. 
“ I crave your pardon, fair sir,” he said; “ but, as 
ehey say in my yo when doors are ‘open dogs 
enter. I have knocked and called in the hall to no 
purpose ; 80, knowing the way to this parlour, sir, 
—for I am a light partisan, and the road I once 
travel I never orget,—I ventured to present my 
self unannounced.’ 

«‘ Sir Henry Lee is abroad, sir, I believe, in the 
Chase,” said Charles, coldly, for the appearance of 
this somewhat vulgar debauchee was not agreeable 
to him at the moment, “and Master Albert Lee 
has left the Lodge for two or three days.’ 

“ T am aware of it, sir,” said Wildrake ; 3; “but I 
have no busigess at present with either.” 

“ And with whom is your business?’’ said 
Charles ; “ that is, if I may be permitted to ask— 
since I think it cannot in possibility be with me.” 

“ Pardon me in turn sir,” answered the cava- 
lier; “ in no possibility can it be im arted to any 
other but yourself, if you be, as I think you are, 
though in something better habit, Master Louis 
Girnigo, the Scottiat gentleman who waits upon 
Master Albert Lee 

<3 am all you are ‘ike to find for him,” answered 

es. 

“In truth,” said the cavalier, “I do si tate a 
difference, but rest, and better clothing will do 
reap eel dee 7 aan eae of it, since I seat sorry 
a A i lar ed 


7 to the business, sir, if you please,” 
=f the King you have a message for me, you 
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“ True, sir,” ra i pd Sel a ache 

of Colours! Markiare Ev erard, sir, a tall man, and 

a worthy person in the field, although I could wish 

him a better cause—A message I have to ou, it ig 
certain, in a slight note, which I take the berty of 
resenting with the usual formatities.” So saying, 
ne — his wort vet the a ~ gpa upon 
e point, and ma a profotnd bow, presented 

it to\ Charles. ie | 
The disguised Monarch gs ee of it, with a 

grave return of the snlute, and said, as he was 





about to open the letter, « Iam not, I presume, to 
expect friendly contents in an epistle presented in | 
20 hostile @ manner?” 


“ A-hem, sir,” replied the ambassador, clearing 
his voice, while he arranged a suitable answer, in 
which the mild strain of diplomacy might be pro- 
perly maintained ; “ not utterly hostile, I suppose, 
sir, is the invitation, though it be such as must be 
construed in the commencement rather bellicose 
and pugnacious. I trust, sir, we shall find that a 
few thrusts will make a handsome conclusion of the 
business ; and so, as my old master used to Bay, 
Par nascitur ex bello. For my own poor share, I 
am truly glad to have been graced by my friend, 
Markham Everard, in this mafter—the rather as 
I feared the puritan principles with which he is 
imbued, (I will confess the truth to you, worthy 
sir,) might have rendered him unwilling, from cer- 
tain scruples, to have taken the gentlemanlike and 
honourable mode of righting himself in such a case 
as the present. And as I render a friend’s duty to 
my friend, so I humbly hope, Master Louis Girnigo, 
that F do no injustice to you, in preparing the way 
for the proposed meeting, where, give me leave to 
say, I trust, that if no fatal accident occur, we 
shall be all better friends when the skirmish is over 
than we were before it began.” 

“J should suppose so, sir, in any case,” said 
Charles, looking at the letter ; “ worse than mortal 
enemies we can scarce be, and it is that footing 
upon which this billet places us.” 

“ You say true, sir,” said Wildrake ; “it is, sir, 
a cartel, introducing to a single combat, for the 
pacific object of restoring a perfect good under- 
standing betwixt the survivors—in case that for- 
tinately that word can be used in the plural afte: 
the event of the meeting.” 

“ In short, we only fight, I suppose,” replied the 
King, “ that we may come to a perfectly good and 
amicable understanding 1” 

“ You are right again, sir; and I thank you for 
the clearness of your apprehension,” said Wild- 
rake.—“ Ah, sir, it is easy to do with a person of 
honour and of intellect in such a case as this. 
And I beseech you, sir, as a personal kindness to 
myself, that, as the morning is like to be frosty. 
and myself am in some sort rheumatic—as war 
will leave its scars behind, sir,—I say, I will en- 
treat of you to bring with you somo gentleman of 
honour, who will not disdain to take part of what 
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is going forward—a sort of pot-luck, sir—with a 
oor old soldier like myself—that we may take no 
harm by standing unoccupied during such cold 


weather.” 

“T understand, sir,” replied page 5 “ if this | 
matter goes forward, be assured I will endeavour 
to provide you with a suitable 4 ere 

« ¥ shall remain ape ind to you, ein,” 
said Wildrake; “and I Fall no mean: curious | 
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about tas quality of my antagonist.—Ht, is tree I Majesty Had mang guch gubjesta-—i presume 
write mynell ¢ se a ry as 

count myself eapeciall oured erage Hoe « When you alall have ploased, air, to gi 
sword with that of Sir Henry or een tailing earap-el acute, exes bos oy oe 
lee.; but, should that not be convenient, I will not dentials—for such, pou knew, is the eustem—your 


refiue to present my poar pexson in opposition to 
any whe as served the King, which | 
siways hold as a sortof letters of nobility in itself, 
and, therefore, would on no account dacline the 
duello with such a person.” 

| The King ia much obliged to you, sir,” said 
Charles, “forthe honaur you do his faithful sub- 
jecta.” 

- QO, sir, I am scrupulous on that point—very 
scrupulous. When there is a roundhead in ques- 
tion, I consult the Herald’s books, to see that he 
is entitled to bear arms, as is Master Markham 
Everard, without which, I promise you, I had borne 
of his cartel. But a cavalier is with me a 
pole, of course—Be his birth ever so low, his 
oyalty has ennobled his condition.” 

“ It is well, sir,” said the King. “ This paper re- 
quests me to meet Master Everard at six to-morrow 
m8 , at the tree called the King’s Oak—I objcet 
neither to place nor time. He profferg the sword, 
at which, he says, we possess some equality—1 do 
not decline the weapon ; for company, two gentle- 
men—I] shall endeavour to precure myself an asso- 
ciate, and a suitable partner for you, sir, if you in- 
cline to join in the dance.” 

“] kiss your hand, sir, and rest yours, under a 
sense of obligation,” answered the envoy. 

“J thank you, sir,” continued the King ; “I will 
therefore be ready at place and time, and suitably 
furnished ; and I will either give your friend such 
satisfaction with my sword as he requires, or will 
render him such cause for not doing se as he will 
be contented with.” 

* You will excuse me, sir,” said Wildrake, “ if 
my mind is too dull, under the circumstances, to 
conceive any alternative that can remain betwixt 
two men of honour in such a case, excepting—sa 
—sa—.”’ He threw himself into a fencing position, 
and made a pass with his sheathed rapier, but not 
directed towards the person of the King, whom he 
addressed. 


“ Excuse me, sir,” said Charles, “ if I du not 
trouble your intellects with the consideration of a 
case which may not occur.—But, for example, | 
may plead urgent employment on the part of the 
public.”—This he spoke in a low and mysterious 
tone of voice, which Wildrake appeared perfectly 
to comprehend; for he laid his forefinger on his 
nose with what he meant for a very ititelligent and 
apprehensive nod. 

“ Sir,” said he, “if you be engaged in any affair 
for the King, my friend shall have every reason- 
able — of patience—Nay, I will fight him 
m your stead, merely to stay his stomach, 
rather than you should be interrupted.— And, sir, 
if you ean find room in your enterprise for a poor 
gentleman that has followed Lunsford and Goring, 
you have but to name day, time, and place of ren- 








dezvous; for truly, sir, ] am tired of the scald hat, 
cropped hair, and undertaker’s cloak, with which 
my d has bedizened me, and would willingly 


aed it ovt once more in the nas cause, when 
whether J be banged or hanged, J care not.” 

| | shall rementber what on say, sir, hould an 
| Opportunity occur,” said the ng; “aud I wieb lus 


written cartel. hath its writter answer. 
ae,” said Chania, 


Ahi L-- 


That, sir, will 1 present 
“ and in geod time, have are 

« And, si,” continued tha envo 
ahem !—if yeu have intesest in the 


ver, a 
serious business of this kind elways makes ene 
thirsty.— Besides, sir, to part with dry lips argues 
maliee, which God forbid sheuld exist in eweh an 
honourable conjuneture,” 

“ | do net boast mueh inflmence ia the house, 
sir,” said the King; “but if aasdiriersa have the 
condeseension to accept of this piece towards 
quenching your thirst at the George’ —— 

“ Sir,” said the cavalier, (for the times admitted 
of this strange species of courtesy, aor was Wild- 
rake a man of euch peculiar delicacy as keenly to 
dispute the matter,)—“I am once again beholden 
to you. But I see not how it copsista with my 
honour to accept of such accommodation, unless 
you were to accompany and partake?” 

‘Pardon me, sir,” replied Charles, “ my safety re- 
comn.ends that J remain rather private at present.” 

“ Enough said,” Wildrake observed ; “ poor ca- 
valiers must not stand on ceremony. I see, sir, you 
understand cutter’s law—when one tall fellow has 
coin, another must not be thirsty. 1 wish you, sir, 
& continuance of health and iness until to- 
morrow, at the King’s Oak, at six o'eloek.” 

“ Farewell, sir,” said the King, and added, as 
Wildrake went down the stair whistling, “ Hey for 
cavaliers,” to which air his long rapier, jarring 
against the steps and banistess, bore no unauitable 
burden—* Farewell, thou tea just emblem of the 
state, to which war, and defeat, and despair, have 
reduced many a gen = 

During the rest of the day, there occurred no- 
thing peculiarly deserving of notice. Alice sedu- 
lously avoided showing towards the disguised Prince 
any degree of estrangement or shyness, which could 
be discovered by her father, er by any one else. To 
all appearance, the two young persons continued 
on the same footing m every respect. Yet she made 
the gallant himself sensible, that this inti- 
macy was assumed merely te ave appearances, and 
in no way designed as re ing from the severity 
with which she had rejected his eutt. The sense 
that this was the ease, joined to his injured seld- 
love, and his enmity againet a successful rival, in- 
duced ~— early to withdraw himself to a soli 
tary walk im the wilderness, where, like Hercules 
in the Emblem of Cebes, divided betwixt the’per 
sonifications of Virtue and of Pleasure, he lastened 
=f to the voice of Wisdom and:ef passionste 

ye : 

Prudence urged to him the importance of his 
life to the future tion of the great object in 
which he had for the preecut miscorried—the re- 
storation of monarehy in England, the vebui of 
the throne, the mg the crown of ae dot 
the avenging his death, and restoring te their for. 
tanes and their country the numerous exiles, who 
were suffering poverty and banishment on account 
of their attachment to his cause, Pride too, or 
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asin CCC CT ASHE ne tenner 
rather aud neterel sense of di displayed 
sreapglad doa anonlpr = Fits amending 1 oa 

of any , and 


personal conflict with a subject 
the ridicule witidh would be on his memory, 
sheeld he Toes hie life fur an obecure intrigue by 
the hand of a private gentleman. What would his 
sage counsellors, Nickolas and Hyde—what would 
hig kind and wise governor, the is of Hert- 
ford, rg ee sue: an act of raghness and folly ! 
Would it not be likely to shake the allegiance of 
the staid aud prudent ns of the royalist party, 
since wherefore should they expose their hives and 
estates to raise to the government of a kingdom a 
young man who could not command his own tem- 
per? Po this was te be added, the consideration 
that even his success would add double diffieulties 
to his eseape, which already seemed sufficiently 
recarious. If, etepping short of death, he merely 
the better of antagonist, how did he know 
that he might not seek revenge by delivering up to 

government the Malignant Louis Kernegny, 
reai eharacter could not in that case fail to be dis- 
covered { 

These considerations strongly recommended to 

_Chavies that he should clear himself of the chal- 
lenge without fighting; and the reservation under 
which he had accepted it, afforded him some op- 
portunity of doing so. 

But Passion also had her arguments, which she 
addrensed to a temjer rendered irritable by reeont 
distress and mortification. In the first place, if 
he was a prince, he was also a gentleman, entitled 
to resent as such, and obliged to give or claim the 
satisfaction expected on occasion of differences 
among gentlemen. With Englishmen, she urged, 
he could never lose interest by showing himself 
ready, instead of sheltering himself under his royal 
birth and pretensions, to come frankly forward and 
maintain what he had done or said on his own re- 
sponsibility. In a free nation, it seemed as if he 
would rather gain than lose in the public estima- 
tion by a conduct which could not but seem gallant 
and generous. Then a character for courage was 
far more necessary to ald ae his pretensions than 
any other kind of reputation ; and the lying under 
a challenge, without replying to ity might bring 
his spirit mto question. t would Villiers and 
Wilmot say of an intrigue, in which he had allowed 
himself to be shamefully baffled by a country girl, 
and had failed to revenge himself on his rival ? 
The pasquinades which they would compose, the 
witty sarcasms which they would circulate on the 
occasion, would be harder to endure than the grave 
rebukes of Hertford, Hyde, and Nicholas. This 
reflection, added to the stings of youthful and awa- 
koned courage, at length fixed his resolution, and 
he rae to Woodstock determined to keep his 
A tment, come of it what might. 

erhaps there mingied with his resolution a se- 
cret belief that such a rencontre would not prove 
fatal. He was in the flower of his youth, active in 
all his exercises, and ne way inferior to Colonel 
E as far as the m 8 experiment hed 
Bones in that Kel self-defence. at a such re- 
Heetion mig through his royal mind, as 
he hummed to himself a well-known ditty, which 
he had picked up during his residence in Sedtland— 


eA ~ aay ed and bp peeeer 

mani BAG Th0' slain ; 

A man may Lis a bonnie lass, “d 
And yet be welcome back again ” 

(tamale el anmsiemnetitntncnmnneretenen ee emeseeeeenrimnin, 
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Meanwhile the busy and all Dr. Revko- 
ciiffe had contrived to: intimate to Alice that she 
must give him  privete audience, and she found 
him b in what was ealled the emdy, 
with ancient 


whieh, since 
converted into hed gdh i 


the wordd at their final exit, than the space 
which had intervened betwixt that and thei fiet 
pablicetion. The Dector seated himself in » . 

ked leathern seri rena Doras ag Alive ‘to 
feteh a stool and sit-down beside 

“ Alice,” said the old man, teking her hand sffee- 
tionately, “thou art a good gird, » wise girl, a vir- 
tuous girl, one of those whose price is above rubies 
—not that rubies is the proper translation-—but re- 
pind a te tell you ice hat re time. Ali¢e, 

u knowest who this Louis Kerneguy is—nay 
healtate net to me-—I knew every thing am-wal 
aware of the whole matter. eu eat this 
honoured house helds the: Fortunes of England.” 
Alice was about to answer. “Nay, speak not, ‘but 
listen to me, Alice—How dees he bear himself to- 
wards you {” 

Alice coloured with the deepest crimson, “I 
am a country-bred girl,” she said, “and his man- 
ners are too courtlike for me.” 

« Enough said—I know it all. Alice, he is ex- 
posed to a great danger to-rnorrow, and you must 
be the happy means to prevent him.” 

“T prevent him !—how, and in what manner ?” 
said Alice, in surprise. “It is my duty, as a sub- 
ject, to do any —any thing that may become 
my father’s daughter” —— 

Here she stopped, considerably embarrassed. 

“ Yes,” continued the Doctor, “to-morrow he 
hath made an appointment—an appointment with 
Marlham Everard; the hour and place are set— 
six in the morning, by the King’s Oak. If they 
meet, one will probably fall.” 

“ Now, may God forefend they should meet,” 
said Aliee, turning as suddenly palo as she had 
viously reddened. ™ But harm cannot come of it 3 
Everard will never lift his sword the King.” 

“ For gl rar ahd aeiec e, “7 tba tlie 
warrant. But if that ppy young 
shall have still some scsaeraiet the lo Sty which 
his general conduct entirely disav t would not 
serve us here ; for he knows not the King, but con- 
siders him merely as a cavalier, from whom he has 
received injury.’ 

“Let him know the truth, Doctor Rochecliffe, 
let him know it instantly,” said Alice; “ he lift 
hand against the King, a fugitive and defenceless ! 
He is incapable of it. My life on the issue, he be- 
comes most active in his preservation.” 

“ That is the thought of a maiden, Alice,” answer- 
ed the Doctor; “and, as I fear, of a maiden whose 
wisdom is misled by her affections. It were worse 
than treason to admit a rebel officer, the friend of 
the arch-traitor Cromwell, into so great a secret, 1 
dare net answer for such rashness. Hammond 
was trusted by his father, and you know what came 
of it.” 

“Then let my father know, He will meet 
ham, or send to him, g the 
done to him by attacking his guest.” \ 

“We dare not let your father into'the sacret 
who Louis Kernoguy really is. 1 did bat ht 


possibility of Charles refuge af’ 
and the rapture into whiek Sr 


oh. Meat, 
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the prepeaons for accommodation and defence 
which he began to talk of, plainly showed that the 
mere enthusmem of his loyalty ould have led to 
a isk of discovery. It is you, Alice, who must 
save the hopes of every true royalist.” 

“11” answered Alice ; “it is impossible —Why 
cannot my father be induced to interfere, as in be- 
half of his friend and guest, though he know him 
as no other than Louis Kerneguy_ yi” 

“You have forgot your father’s character, my 
young friend,” said the Doctor ; “an excellent man, 
and the best tcl Christians, till there is a clashing of 
swords, and then he starts up the complete mar- 
tialist, as deaf to every pacific reasoning as if he 
were & e-cock.” 

“ You forget, Doctor Rochecliffe,’ said Alice, 
“ that this very morning, if I understand the thing 
aright, my father prevented them from fighting.” 

Ri puswaved th he Doctor, “because he deemed 
nae f hound to keep thg peace in the Royal Park ; 
but it was done with ‘such regret, Alice, that, should 
he find them at it again, I am clear to foretell he 
will only so far postpone the combat as to conduct 
them to some unprivileged ground, and there bid 
them tilt and welcome, while he regaled his eyes 
with a scene so pleasing. No, Alice, it is you, 
and you only, who can help us in this extremity.” 

“ I see no possibility,” said she, again colouring, 
“ how I can be of the least use ?” 

“ You must send a note,” answered Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, “to the King—a note such as all women 
know how to write better than any man can teach 
them—to meet you at the precise hour of the ren- 
dezvous. He will not fail you, for I know his un- 
happy foible.” 

“ Doctor Rochechffe,” said Alice gravely,—“ you 
lave known me from infancy,—What have you 
seen in me to induce you to believe that I should 
ever follow such unbecoming counsel ?”’ 

“ And if you have known me from infancy,” re- 
terted the Doetor, “ what have you seen of me 
that you should suspect me of giving counsel to my 
friend’s daughter, which it would be misbecomin 
in her to follow! You cannot be fool enough, 
think, to suppose, that I mean you should carry 
your complaisance farther than to keep him in dis- 
course for an hour or two, till I have all in readi- 
ness for his leaving this place, from which I can 
frighten him by the terrors of an alleged search 1— 
So, C. S. mounts his horse and rides off, and Mis- 
tress Alico Lee has the honour of saving him.” 

“ Yes, at the expense of her own reputation,” 
said Alice, “and the risk of an eternal stain on my 
family. You say you know all. What can the 
King think of ae appointing an assignation with 
him after what has passed, and how will it be pos- 
sible to disabuse him respecting the purpose of my 
don so ?” 

will disabuse him, Alice; I will explain the 
shots: ” 

“ Doctor Rochecliffe,” said Alice, “ you propose 
what is impossible. You can do much by your 
ready wit and great wisdom; but if new-fallen 
Bnow were once sullied, not all our art could wash 
it white again ; and it is ei er the same witha 
maiden’s reputati 

« Alice, my real child,” said the Doctor, “ be- 
on ou that if I recommend this means of saving 

ife of the King, at least rescuing him from in- 
ode peril, it is Recause I see no other of which 
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to avail m 
moment, 
in the last extremity, and under circumstances 
which cannot return—I will take lagphonarpoeicy surest means 
to prevent all evil report which can arise from what 
I recommend.” 
“ Say not so, Doctor,” said Alice; “ better un- 
dertake to turn back the Ieis than to stop the 
course of calumny. The King will make boast to 
his whole licentious court, of ease with which, 
but for a stidden alarm, he could have brought off 
Alice Lee as a paramour—the mouth whic con- 
fers honour on others, will then be the means to 
deprive me of mine. Take a fitter course, one more 
becoming your own character and profession. Do 
not lead him to fail in an engagement of honour,-by 
holding out the prospect of another engagement 
equally dishonourable, whether false or true. Go 
to the King himself, speak to him, as the servants 
of God have a right to speak, even to earthly sove- 
reigns. Point out to him the folly and the wicked- 
ness of the course he is about to ) pursue—urge upon 
him, that he fear the sword, since wrath bringeth 
the punishment of the sword. ‘Tell him, that the 
friends who died for him in the field at Worcester, 
on the scaffolds, and on the gibbets, since that 
bloody day—that the remnant who are in prison, 
scattered, fled, and ruined on his account, deserve 
better of ‘him ‘and his father’s race, than that he 
should throw away his life in an idle brawl—Tell 
him, that it is dishonest to venture that which is 
not his own, dishonourable to betray the trust which 
brave men have reposed in his virtue and in his 
courage.” 
Dr. Roehecliffe looked on her with a melancholy 
smile, his eyes glistening as he said, “ Alas, Alice, 
even I could not plead that just cause to him so 
Sr age or so impressively as thou dost. But, 
alack ! Charles would listen to neither. It is not 
from priests or women, he would say, that men 
should receive counsel in affairs of honour.” 
“Then, hear me, Doctor Rochecliffe—I will ap- 
pear at the place of rendezvous, and I will prevent 
the combat—do not fear that I can do what say— 
at a sacrifice, indeed, but not that of my reputation. 


if I bid you assume, even for a 
e semblance of what is wrong, it is but 


My heart may be broken”—she endeavoured to 
stifle her sobs with difficulty—“ for the eonse- 
quence ; but not in the imagination of a man, and 
far less that man her sovereign, shall a thought of 
Alice Lee be associated with dishonour.” She hid 
her face in her handkerchief, and burst out into 
unrestrained tears. 
“ What means this hysterical passion ?”’ said Dr. 
Rochecliffe, surprised and somewhat alarmed by 
the vehemence of her grief—“ Maiden, I must 
have no concealments ; I must know.” 
«“ Exert your ingenuity, then, and discover it,” 
said Alice—for a moment put out of temper at the 
Doctor’s pertinacious self-importance—* Guess my 
purpose, as you can guess at every thing else. ‘It is 
enough to have to go through my task, I will not 
endure the distress of telling it over, and that to 
one who—forgive me, dear Doctor—might not think 
my agitation on this occasion fully warranted.” 
ay, then, my young mistress, you must be 
ruled,” said Rochecliffe ; “and if I cannot make 
you explain yourself, I must see whether your fa- 
ther can gain so far on you.” So saying, he arose 
somewhat displeased, and walked towards the-door., 
“ You forget what you yourself told me, Doctor 
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Mochecliffe,” said Alice, “ of the risk of commani- 
a ee 

“It is too true,” he said, stopping short and 
a “and I think, wench, thou art too 
emart me, and I have not met many such. 
blir ur trader iin girl, and wilt tell me thy de- 
vice of free will—it concerns my character and 
influence with the King, that I should be fully 
acquainted with whatever is actum atque tractatum, 
done and treated of in this matter.” 

“ Trust your character to me, good Doctor,” said 
Alice, attempting to smile ; “it is of firmer stuff 
than those of women, and will be safer in my cus- 
tody than mine could have been in yours. And 
thus much I condescend—you shall see the whole 
scene—you shall go with me yourself, and much 
will I feel emboldened and heartened by your 
com i 

«“ That is something,” said the Doctor, though 
not altogether satisfied with this limited confidence. 
« Thou wert ever a clever wench, and I will trust 
thee ; indeed, trust thee I find I must, whether 
voluntarily or no.” 

*“ Meet me, then,” said Alice, “ in the wilderness 
to-morrow. But first tell me, are you well assurcd 
of time and place /—a mistake were fatal.” 

“ Assure yourself my information is entirely ac- 
curate,” said the Doctor, resuming his air of con- 
sequence, which had been a little diminished during 
the latter part of their conference. 

“ May I ask,” said Alice, “through what channel 
you acquired such important information ?” 

‘You may ask, unquestionably,’’ he answered, 
now eee eer restored to his supremacy; “ but 
whether I will answer or not, is a very different 
question. I conceive neither your reputation nor 
my own is interested in your remaining in igno- 
range on that subject. So I have my secrets as 
well as you, mistress; and some of them, J fancy, 
ure a good deal more worth knowing.” 

“ Be it so,” said Alice, quietly; “ if you will mcet 
me in the wilderness by the broken dial at half 
past five exactly, we will go together to-morrow, 
and watch them as they come to the rendezvous. 
I will on the way get the better of my present 
timidity, and explain to you the means I design to 
employ to prevent mischief. You can perhaps 
think of making some effort which may render my 
interference, unbecoming and painful as it must 
be, altogether unnecessary.” 

“ Nay, my child,” said the Doctor, “if you place 
yourself in my hands, you will be the first that 
ever had reason to complain of my want of conduct, 
and you may well judge you are the very last (one 
excepted) whom I would see suffer for want of 
counsel. At er piaee five, then, at the dial in the 
wilderhess—and God bless our undertaking !’’ 

_ Here their interview was interrupted by the 
sonorous voice of Sir Henry Lee, which shouted 
their names, “ Daughter Alice—Doctor Roche- 
cliffe,” through passage and gallery. 
_, | What do you here,” said he, entering, “ sitting 
like two crows in a mist, when we have such rare 
below? Here is this wild crack-brained boy 
Kerneguy, now making me laugh till my 
aides are fit to split, and now playing on his guitar 
sweetly enough to win a lark from the heavens.— 
Come away with you, come away. It is hard work 
to laugh alone.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


This is the place, the centre of the grove; 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the 
Joun Home. 


Tue sun had visen on the broad boughs of the 
forest, but without the power of penetrating inte 
its recesses, which hung rich with heavy dewdro 
and were beginning on some of the trees to exhibit 
the varied tints of autumn ; it being the season 
when Nature, like a prodigal whose race is well- 
nigh run, seems desirous to make up in profuse 
galety und variety of colours, for the short space 
which her splendour has then to endure. The birds 
were silent—and even Robin-red-breast, whose 
chirruping song was heard among the bushes near 
the Lodge, emboldened by the largesses with which 
the good old knight always encouraged his fami- 
liarity, did not venture into the recesses of the wood, 
where he encountered the sparrowhawk, and other 
enemies of a similar description, preforring the 
Vicinity of the dwellings of man, from whom he, 
almost solely among the feathered tribes, seems to 
experience disinterested protection. 

‘The scene was therefore at once lovely and silent, 
when the good Dr. Rochecliffe, wrapped in a sear- 
let roquelaure, which had seen service in its day, 
muffling his face more from habit than necessity, 
and supporting Alice on his arm, (she also defended 
by a cloak against the cold and damp of the au- 
tumn morning,) glided through the tangled and 
long grass of the darkest alleys, almost ankle-deep 
in dew, towards the place appointed for the intended 
duel. Both so eagerly maintained the consultation 
in which they were engaged, that they were alike 
insensible of the roughness and discomforts of the 
road, though often obliged to force their way 
through brushwood and coppice, which poured down 
on them all the liquid pearls with which they were 
loaded, till the mantles they were wrapped in hung 
Jank by their sides, and ching to their shoulders 
heavily charged with moisture. They stopped when 
they had attained a station under the coppice, and 
throuded by it, from which they could see all that 
passed on the little esplanade before the King’s 
Oak, whose broad and scathed form, contorted and 
shattered limbs, and frowning brows, made it ap- 
pear like some ancient war-worn champion, well- 
selected to be the umpire of a field of single combat. 

The first person who appeared at the rendezvous 
was the gay cavalier Roger Wildrake. He also 
was wrapped in his cloak, but had discarded his 
puritanic beaver, and wore in its stead a Spanish 
hat, with a feather and gilt hathand, all of which 
had encountered bad weather and hard service ; 
but to make amends for the appearance of poverty 
by the.chow of pretension, the castor was accurately 
adjusted after what was rather profancly called the 
d—me cut, used among the more desperate cavas 
liers. He advanced hastily, and exclaimed aloud 
—< First in the field after all, by Jove, though I 
bilked Everard in order to have my mornin 
draught.—It has done me much good,” he add 
smacking his lips.—* Well, I suppose I should 
search the ground ere my principal comes up. 
whose Presbyterian watch trudges as slow as b 
Presbyterian step.” 

He took his rapier from under his cloak, and 
seemed about to search the thickets around. 

“J will prevent him,” whispered the Doctor te 
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Alice. “ [ will keep faith with you—you shall not 
come on the scene—nisi dignus vindice nodue—I’ll 
explain that another time. Vindet is feminine as 
weil as masculine, so the quotation is defensible-— 
a i ae ped forward lanad 

saying, he step on the esp e, 
ard bowed to Wildrake, 

““ Master Louis Ke :” said Wildrake, pul- 
ling off his hat; but instantly discovering his error, 
he added, “ Bat no—I your pardon, sir-—Fat- 
ter, shorter, older.—Mr. Kerneguy’s friend, I sup- 
pose, with whom I hope to have a turn by and by. 
And why not now, sir, before our principals come 
day just a snack to stay the orifice of the stomach, 
til the dinner is served, sir? What say you?” 

_ * To open the orifice of the stomach more likely, 
or to give it a new one,” said the Doctor. 

“ True, sir,” said Roger, who seemed now in his 
element; “ you say well—that is as thereafter may 
be.—-But come, sir, you wear your face muffled. I 
a you, it is honest men’s fashion at this un- 

ppy time; the more is the pity. But we do all 
above board—we have no traitors here. I'll get 
into my gears first, to encourage you, and show 
you that you have to deal with a gentleman, who 
honours the King, and is a match fit to fight with 
any who follow him, as doubtless you do, sir, since 
you are the friend of Master Louis Kern = 

All this while, Wildrake was busied undoing the 
clasps of his square-caped cloak. 

“ Off—off, ye lendings,” he said, “ borrowings I 
should more properly call you—- 


‘ Via the curtain which shadow’d Borgia.’” 


So saying, he threw the cloak from him, and ap- 
peared in cuerpo, in a most cavalier-like doublet, 
of greasy crimson satin, pinked and slashed with 
what had been once white tiffany ; breeches of the 
same ; and nether-stocks, or, as we now call them, 
tage i darned in many places, and which, hke 
those of Poins, had been once peach-coloured. A 
pair of pumps, ill calculated for a walk through 
the dew, and a broad shoulderbelt of tarnished 
embroidery, completed his equipment. 

“ Come, sir!” he exclaimed ; “ make haste, off 
with your slough—Here I stand tight and true— 
as loyal a lad as ever stuck rapier through a round- 
head.—Come, sir, to your tools!’ he continued ; 
“we may have haif-a-dozen thrusts before they 
| come yet, and shame them for their tardiness.— 
Pshaw!” he exclaimed, in a most disappointed 
tone, when the Doctor, unfolding his cloak, showed 
an clerical dress ; “ ‘Tush ! it’s but the parson after 
d kd 

Wildrake’s respect for the Church, however, 
and his desire to remove one who might possibly 
interrup; a scene to which he looked forward with 
peculiar satisfaction, induced him presently to as- 
sume another tone. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, “my dear Doctor—I 
kiss the hem of yonr cassook—T{ do, by the thun- 
dering Jove—1 beg your pardon again.— But I am 
happy I have met with you—They are raving for 
your presence at the marry, or christen, 
or bury, or confess, or something very urgent.— 
For Heaven's sake, make haste |” 

“ At the Lodge {” said the Doctor ; “ why, I left 
the Lodge this instant—I was there later, I am 
| pha than you conld be, who came the Woodstock 
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“ Well,” replied Wildrake, “ it is at Weodstool 
they want you.---Rat it, did I say the to, 
oodstock-->Mine be hanged— 

or 


no— W: host caamot 

his daughter married—~his bastard 

his wife buried—without the assistance of a real 
cle —Your Holdenonghs won’t do for-them. 
—He’s a true man mine hest; so, as you value 
your function, make haste.” 

“ You will pardon me, Master Wildreke,” said 
the Doctor—* I wait for Master Louis K y.” 

‘The devil yor do!” exclaimed Wil é. 
“ Why, I always knew the Scots could do nothing 
without their minister ; but d—n it, I never thought 
they put them to this use neither. Bat I have 
known jolly customers in ordera, who understood 
to handle the sword as well as tagir prayerbook. 
You know the purpose of our meeting, or. Do 
you come only as a ghostly comforter-—-or as a 
surgeon, perhaps—or do you ever take bilboa in 
hand }—~Sa—sa !” 

Here he made a fencing demonstration with his 
sheathed rapier. 

“I have done so, sir, on necessary occasion,” said 
Dr. Rochecliffe. 

“ Good sir, let this stand for a mecessary one,” 
said Wildrake. “ You know my devotion for the 
Church. If a divine of your shill would de me the 
honour to exchange but three passea with me, I 
should think myself happy for ever.” 

“ Sir,” said Rochecliffe, smiling, “ were there no 
other objection to what you propose, I have not 
the means—I have no weapon.” 

“ What? you want the de quoi? that is unlucky 
indeed. But you have a stout cane in your hand 
—what hinders our trying a pass (my rapier being 
sheathed of course) until our principals come up ! 
My pumps are fall of this frost-dew ; and I shall 
be a toe or two out of pockef} if I am to stand still 
all the time they are stretching themselves; for, I 
fancy, Doctor, you are of my opinion, that the 
matter will not be a fight of cock-sparrows.”” 

“ My business here is to make it, if possible, be 
no fight at all,” said the divine. 

“ Now, rat me, Doctor, but that is too spiteful,” 
said Wildrake ; “ and were it not for my ect 
for the Church, I could turn Presbyterian, to be 
revenged.” 

“ Stand back a little, if you please, sir,’ said the 
Doctor ; “ do not press forward in that direction.”’ 
—For Wildrake, in the agitation of his movements, 
induced by his disappointment, approached the spot 
where Alice remained still concealed. 

“ And wherefore not, I pray you, Doctor t” gaid 
the cavalier. 

But on advancing a step, he suddenly stopped 
short, and rautiseed himself, with a round oath 
of astonishment, “ A petticoat ia the copies, by 
all that is reverend, and at this hour in the morn- 
ing-—— Whew—ew—ew /”—He gave vent to his gur- 
prise in a long low interjeetional whistle; then ¢urn- 
ing to the Doctor, with his finger on the she of 
his nose, “ Your’e sly, Doctor, d—d sly! Bat why 
not give me a hint of your—your commodity there 
—your contraband goods! Gad, sir, I am mot a 
man to expose the eccentricities of the 

“ Sir,” said Dr. Rochecliffe, « ae 
tinent; and if time served, and it were worth my 
while, I would chastise you,” 

And the Doctor, who had served long enough 
in the wars to have added some of the qualities of 
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aa little as your late frolic. are 4 
apprehend, either a Catholic priest or a Sotth 
ass-John to claim devoted obedience from your 
hearers, but a Church-of-England-man, subject to 
the rules of that Communion—and to ite Heap.’ 
In speaking the last words, the King lowered his 
voice to a low and impressive whisper. Kverard 
observing this drew back, the natural generosity 
of his temper directing him to aveid overhearing 
private discourse, in which the safety of the speakers 
might be deeply concerned. They continued, how- 
ever, t6 observe great caution in their forms of ex- 
pression, 

“ Master Kerneguy,” said the clergyman, “ it is 
not I who assume authority or control over your 
wishes—-God forbid; I do but teli you what reason, 
Scripture, religion, and morality, alike prescribe 
for your rule of conduct.” 

“And I, Doctor,” said the King, smiling, and 
pointing to the unlucky cane, “ will take your ex- 
ample rather than your preeept. If a reverend 
clergyman will himeelf fight a bout at single-stick, 
what right ean he have to interfere in gentlemen’s 
quarrels !__Come, sir, remove yourself, and do not 
let your present obstinacy cancel former obliga- 
tions.” 

“ Bethink yourself,” said the divine,—« I can 


weapom backsword-fashion, m that way, and raise 
ooo as your head, I shall be throngh yot in 
r ng.” Se saying, be madea with his 

rapier, hot precisely at the or’s per- 
eon, but in that direction ; when Rochecliffe, ehans- 
ing the direction of his cane from the breadswori 
geard to that of the rapier, made the cavalicr's 
gwerd spring ten yards out of his hand, with ai} 
the dexterity of my friend Francalanza. At this 
oe beth the principal parties appeared on 
the field. 

Everard exclaimed angrily to Wildrake, “ Is this 
yeur friendship! In Heaven’s name, what make 
you in that fool’s jacket, and playing the pranks 
of a jack-padding t” while his worthy second, some- 
what crest-fallen, held down his head, like a boy 
caught in ae y and went to pick up his weapon, 
stretohing his hhoad, as he passed, into the cop- 
pice, to obtain another glimpse, if possible, of the 
conceated object of his curiosity. 

m the meantime, still more surprised 
at what he beheld, called out on his part—“ What ! 
Doctor Rochecliffe beeome literally one of the 
church militant, and tilting with my friend cava-! say one word which will prevent all this.” 
lier Wiidrake? May I use the freedom toask hin; Do it,” replied the King, “and in doing so 
to withdraw, as Colonel Everard and I have some, belie the whole tenor and actions of an honourable 
private business to settle 1” life—abandon the principles of your Church, and 

It was Dr. Rochecliffe’s cue, on this important | become a perjured traitor and an apostate, to pre- 
occasion, to have armed himself with the authority | vent another person from discharging his duty as 
of his sacred office, and used a tone of interference | a gentleman! This were indeed chia hed friend 
which might have overawed even a monarch, and | to prevent the risk of his running himself into 
made him feel that hia monitor spoke by a warrant | danger. Let the Passive Obedience, which is so 
higher than his own. But the indiscreet latitude | often in your mouth, and no doubt in your head, 
he had just given to his own passion, and | put your feet for once into motion, and step aside 
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levity in which he had been detected, were very | for ten minutes, Within that space your assist- 
unfavourable to his assuming that superiority, to | ance may be needed, either as body-curer or soul 
which so uncontrollable a spirit as that of Charles, ! curer.” 
wilful as a prince, and capricious as a wit, was at| “ Nay then,” said Dr. Rochecliffe, “I have but 
all likely to submit. The Doctor did, however, ! ons argument left.” 
endeavour to rally his dignity, and replied, with: While ths conversation was carried on apart, 
the gravest, and at the eame time the most respect-| Everard had almost forcibly detained by his own 
ful, tone he could asmme, that he also had busi- | side his follower, Wildrake, whose greater curiosity, 
nese of the most urgent nature, which prevented | and lesser delicacy, would otherwise have thrust 
him from complying with Master Kerneguy’s | him forward, to get, if possible, into the secret. But 
wishes, and leaving that spot. when he saw the Doctor turn into the coppice, he 

‘“‘ Exeusé this untimely interruption,” said whispercd eagerly to Everard—* A gold Carolus to 
Charles, taking off his hat, and bowing to Colonel | 2 commonwealth farthing, the Doctor has not only 
Everard, “ which I will immediately put an end | come to preach a peace, but has brought the prin- 
to.” | cipal conditions along with him !” 

iverard gravely returned his salute, and was Everard made no answer; he had already un- 
silent. sheathed his sword ; and Charles hardly saw Roehe- 

Are you mad, Doctor Rochecliffe!” said | cliffe’s back fairly turned, than he lost no time in 
Charles—* or are you deaf !—or have you forgot- | following his example. But, ere they had done 
ten your mother-tongue ? I desired you to leave | more than salute each other, with the usual cour- 
this - teous flourish of their weapons, Dr. Rochecliffe agai 

“iam not med,” said the divine, rousing up | stood between them, leading in his hand Alice 

kis resolution, and regaining the natural firmness | her garments dank with dew, and her long haix 
of his voice—# I would prevent others from being | heavy with moisture, and totally uncurléd, Her 
#0; 2 am not deaf—I would pray others to hear | face was extremely pale, but it was the paleness af 
the voice of reason and religion ; | have not forgot- | desperate resolution, not of fear. There was a 
ten my mother-tongue—bot I have come hither to | dead pause of astonishment—the combatente rested 
speak. the language of the Master of kings and on their swords—and even the forwardnes of 


Wildrake only vented itself in resi emer 
© To fence with broomsticks, I should rather | culations, as, “ Well done, Doctor— mean 
Suppose,” aaid the King—“ Come, Doctor Roche- |‘ parson among the pease’ No lees than your 
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patron’s daughter—And Mistress Alice, whom I 
thought a vory snowdrop, turned out a dog-violet 
after all—a Lindabrides, by heavens, and altoge- 
ther one-of ourselves !” 

Excepting these unheaded mutterings, Alice was 
the first to k. 

“ Master Everard,” she said—“< Master Ker- 
neguy, you are surprised to see me here—Yet, 
why should I not tell the reason at once? Con- 
vinced that I am, however guiltlessly, the unhapp 
cause of your misunderstanding, I am too muc 
in to prevent fatal consequences to pause 
upon any step which may end it.—Master Kerne- 

y, have my wishes, my entreaties, my prayers— 

ave your noble thoughts—the recollections of your 
own high duties, no weight with you in this mat- 
ter? Let me entreat you to consult reason, religion, 
and common sense, and return your weapon.” 

‘‘ T am obedient as an Eastern slave, madam,” 
answered Charles, sheathing his sword ; “ but I 
assure you, the matter about which you distress 
yourself is a mere trifle, which will be much better 
settled betwixt Colonel Everard and myself in five 
minutes, than with the assistance of the whole Con- 
vocation of the Church, with a female parliament 
to assist their reverend deliberations.—Mr. Eve- 
rard, will you oblige me by walking a little farther f 
— We must change grou, it seems.” 

“TI am ready to attend you, sir,” said Everard, 
who had sheathed his sword so socn as his antago- 
nist did so. 

“Y have then no interest with you, sir,” said 
Alice, continuing to address the King—*“ Do you 
not fear I should use the secret in my power to 
prevent this affair going to extremity ? Think you 
this gentleman, who raises his hand against you, 
if he knew”. 

“ If he knew that I were Lord Wilmot, madam, 
you would say t—Accident has given him proof to 
that effect, with which he is already satisfied, and 
I think you would find it difficult to induce him to 
embrace a different opinion.” 

Alice paused, and looked on the King with great 
indignation, the following words dropping from her 
mouth by intervals, as if they burst forth one by 
one in spite of feelings that would have restrained 
them—* Cold — selfish — ungrateful — unkind ! — 
Woe to the land which” Here she paused with 
marked emphasis, then added—* which shall num- 
ber thee, or such as thee, among her nobles and 
rulers |” 

“ Nay, fair Alice,” said Charles, whose good 
nature could not but feel the severity of this re 
proach, though too slightly to make all the desired 
impreasion, “ You are too unjust to me—too toe 
tial toa happier man. Do not call me unkind; I 
am but here to answer Mr. Everard’ssummons. I 
could neither decline attending, nor withdraw now 
I am here, without loss of honour; and my loss 
of honour would be a disgrace which must extend 
tomany-—I cannot fly from Mr, Everard—it would 
be too shameful. If he abides by his message, 
it must be decided as such affairs usually are. If 
he retreats or yields it up, I will, for your sake, 
wave punctilio. I will noteven ask an apology for 
the trouble it has afforded me, but let all pass as if 
it were the ence of some unhappy mistake, 





the grounds of which shall remain on my part un- 
ny uired into.—This I will do for your sake, and 


much for a man of honour to condesoend so 


far You know that the condescension from me in 
particular is great indeed. Then do not call me 
ungenerous, or ungrateful, or unkind, since I am 
ready to do all, which, as a man, I can do, and more 
perhaps than as a man of honour I ought te da” 

“Do you hear this, Markham Ev ” ex: 
claimed Alice—“ do you hear this !—The dreadful 
option is left entirely at your disposal. You were 
wont to be temperate in passion, religious, forgiving 
—will you, for a mere punctilio, drive on this pri- 
vate and unchristian broil to a murderous extre- 
mity? Believe me, if you now, contrary to all the 
better principles of your life, give the reins to your 
passions, the consequences may be such as you will 
rue for your lifetime, and even, if Heaven have 
not mercy, rue after your life is finished.”  .- 

Markham Everard remained for a moment 
gloomily silent, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
At length he looked up, and answered her—* Alice, 
you are a soldier’s daughter—a soldier’s sister. 
All your relations, even including one whom you 
then entertained some regard for, have been made 
soldiers by these unhappy discords. Yet you have 
seen them take the field—in some instances on 
contrary sides, to do their duty where their prin- 
ciples called them, without manifesting this extreme 
degree of interest. Answer me—and your answer 
shall decide my conduct—Is this youth, s0 short 
while known, already of more value to you than 
those dear connexions, father, brother, and lins- 
man, whose departure to battle you saw with com- 
parative indifference?—Say this, and it shall.be 
enough—TI leave the Sround, never to see you or 
this country again.” 

“Stay, Markham, stay; and believe me when I 
say, that if I answer your question in the affirma- 
tive, it is because Master Kerneguy’s safety com- 
prehends more, much more, than that of any of 
those you have mentioned.” 

“Indeed ! I did not know a coronet had been 
so superior in value to the crest of a private gentle- 
man,” said Everard ; “yet I have heard that many 
women think so.” 

“You apprehend me amiss,” said Alice, per- 
plexed between the difficulty of so expressing fier. 
self as to prevent immediate mischief, and at the 
same time anxious to combat the jealousy and dis- 
arm the resentment which she saw arising in the 
bosom of her lover. But she found no words fine 
enough to draw the distinction, without leading to 
a discovery of the King’s actual chara¢ter, and per- 
haps, in consequence, to his destruction.—* Mark- 
ham,” she said, “ have compassion on me. Press 
me not at this moment ; believe me, the honour 
and happiness of my father, of my brother, and of 
my whole family, are interested in Master Kerne- 
guy’s safety, are inextricably concerned inc this 
matter resting where it now does.” 

“Oh, ay—I doubt not,” said Everard; “ the 
House of Lee ever looked up ta nobility, and va- 
lued in their connexions the fantastic loyalty of a 
courtier beyond the sterling and honest patriotism 
of a plain country gentleman. For them, the thing 
is In course, But on your part, you, Alice—O! 
on your part, whom I have loved so dearly—~who 
has suffered me to think that my affection was not 
unrepaid—Can the attractions of an empty title, the 
idle court compliments of a mere man of quality, 
during only a few hours, lead you to prefer a liber- 
tine lord to such a heart as mine ?”” : 





a a ce 


WOODSTOCK, 
* Na, no-—believe me, no,” said Alice, in the ex- | ing some sudden resolution, and 









remif} of 
Jyet your answer, which seems so painful, in 

eferord, and say for whose safety it is you are thus 

ey ae: interested 1” r id - 

‘#4 For both—for both,” said Alice. 

‘ That answer will not serve, Alice,’ answered 


r 
Everard-—-“ here is no room for equality. I must 


and will know to what I have te trust. I under- 
stand not the paltering, which makes a maiden 
unwilling to decide betwixt two suitors; nor would 
I willingly impute to you the vanity that cannot 
remain contented with one lover at once.” 

The vehemence of Everard’s displeasure, when 
he supposed 
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yet still in uncer 
tainty what course he should pursue. 

But when he saw Markham Everard, after one 
look of unspeakable anguish towards Alice, turning 
his back to depart, he broke out injo his familiar 
ejaculation, “Oddsfish! this must hot be.” In 

strides he overtook the slowing retiring Eve- 
rard, tapped him smartly on the shoulder, and, as 
he turned round, said, with an air of command, 
which he well knew how to adopt at pleasure, “ One 
word with you, sir.” 

“At your pleasure, sir,’ replied Everard ; and 
naturally conjecturing the purpose of his care 
nist to be hostile, took hold of his rapier with t 


his own long and sincere devotion | left hand, and laid the right on the hilt, not dis- 


lightly forgotten, amid the addresses of a profligate | pleased at the supposed call ; for anger is at least ag 
courtier, awakened the spirit of Alice Lee, who, as | much a-kin to disappointment as pity is said to be 


we elsewhere said, had a portion in her temper 
of the lion-humour that was characteristic of her 
family. 

“If I am thus misinterpreted,’ she said—“ if I 


am not judged worthy of the least confidence or | next exclaimed, “ Impossible—it cannot be ! 


candid construction, hear my declaration, and my 
assurance, that, strange as my words may seem, 
they are, when truly interpreted, such as do you no 
wrong. I tell you—I tell all present—and I tell 
this gentleman himself, who well knows the sense 
in which I speak, that his life and safety are, or 
ought to be, of more value to me than those of any 
other man in the kingdom—nay, in the world, be 
that other who he will.” 

These words she spoke in a tone so firm and de- 
cided as admitted no farther discussion. Charles 
bowed low and with gravity, but remained silent. 
Everard, his features agitated by the emotions 
which his pride barely enabled him to suppress, 
advanced to his antagonist, and said, in a tone 
which he vainly endeavoured to make a firm one, 
“ Sir, you heard the lady’s declaration, with such 
feelings, doubtless of gratitude, as the case emi- 
nently demands.—As her poor kinsman, and an 
unworthy suitor, sir, 1 presume to yield my inte- 
rest in her to you; and, as I will never be the 
means of giving her pain, I trust -you will not think 
T act unworthily in retracting the letter which gave 
you the trouble of attending this place at this hour. 
—Alice,” he said, turning his head towards her, 
“ Farewell, Alice, at once, and for ever !” 

The poor young lady, whose adventitious spirit 
had almost deserted her, attempted to repeat the 
word farewelf, but failing in the attempt, only 
accomplished a broken and imperfect sound, and 
would have sunk to the ground, but for Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, who caught her as she fell, Roger Wildrake, 
also, who had twice or thrice put to his eyes what 
remained of a kerchief, interested by the lady’s evi- 
dent distress, though unabld to comprehend the 
mysterious cause, hastened to assist the divine in 
sup wns Foe fair a burden. 

eanwhile, the disguised Prince had beheld the 
whole in silence, but with an agitation to which he 
was unwonted, and which his swarthy features, and 
still more his motions, began to betray. His pos- 
tare was at first alieolutely stationary, with his 
arms folded on his bosom, as one who waits to be 
agcer by the current of events; presently after, 
his position, advanced and retired his 

foot, clenched and opened his hand, and otherwise 
showed symptoms that he was strongly agitated by 
contending teelings—was on the point, too, of form- 





to love. 

“ Pshaw !” answered the King, “ that cannot be 
now—Colonel Everard, I am CHARLES StEWanrt !”’ 

Everard recoiled in the greatest surprise, aud 

e 
King of Scots has escaped from Bristol—My Lord 
Wilmot, your talents for intrigue aré well known ; 
but this will not pass upon me.” 

“The King of Scots, Master Everard,” replied 
Charles, “since you are so pleased to limit his so- 
vereignty—at any vate, the Eldest Son of the late 
Sovereign of Britain—is now before you ; therefore 
it is impossible he could have escaped from Bristol. 
Doctor Rochecliffe shall be my voucher, and will 
tell you, moreover, that Wilmot is of a fair com- 
plexion and light hair ; mine, you may see, is swart 
as a raven.” 

Rochecliffe, seeing what was passing, abandoned 
Alice to the care of Wildrake, whose extreme deli- 
cacy in the attempts he made to bring her back to 
life, formed an amiable contrast to his usual wild- 
ness, and occupied him so much, that he remained 
for the moment ignorant of the disclosure in which 
he would have been so much interested. As for 
Dr. Rochecliffe, he came forward, wringing his 
hands in all the demonstration of extreme anxiety, 
and with the usual exclamations attending such a 
state. 

“Peace, Doctor Rochecliffe |” said the King, with 
such complete self-possession as indeed became a 
prince ; “ we are in the hands, I am satisfied, of a 
man of honour. Master Everard must be pleased 
in finding only a fugitive prince in the person in 
whom he thought he had discovered a successful 
rival. He cannot but be aware of the feelings 
which prevented me from taking advantage of the 
cover which this young lady’s devoted loyalty af- 
forded me, at the risk of her own happiness. He 
is the party who is to profit by my candour; and 
certainly I have a right to expect that my condi- 
tion, already indifferent enough, sliall not be ren- 
dered worse by his becoming privy to it under sachs 
circumstances. At any rate, the avowal is made ; 
and it is for Colonel Everard to consider how he is 
to conduct ac feces — 

“Qh, your Majesty ! iege! my King! m 
royal Prince ” axelnimed™ Wildrake, who, at ngth 
discovering what was passing, had crawled on hi 
knees, and seizing the King’s hand, was kissing it, 
more like a child mumbling gingerbread, or like a 
lover devouring the yielded hand of his 
than in the manner in which such salutations 
at court—® If my dear friend Mark Everard should 
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a: deg on this occasiog, rely on me I will cut 
is throat on the spot, were I to do the same for 
wayself the meosaent afterwards 1” 

- “Hash, hush, my good friend amd loyal subject,” 
ee ee ee for though 
{ am obliged to put on the Prince for a moment, 
we have not privacy or safety to receiye our sub- 
jects in King apes re vein.” 

Everard, who stood for a time utterly con- 
founded, awoke at length like 3 man from a dream. 

“ Sire,” he said, bowing low, and with prcfound 
deference, “if I do not offer you the homage of a 
subject with knee and sword, it is because God, by 
whom kings reign, has denied you for the present 
rh sale of ascending your throne without re- 
kindling civil war. For your safety being endan- 
gered by me, let not such an imagination for an in- 
stant cross your mind. [ad I not respected your 
person—were I not bound to you for the candour 
with which your noble avowal has prevented the 

i of my future life, your misfortunes would 
hewe rendered your person as sacred, so far as I 
ean protect it, as it could be esteenred by the most 
devoted royalist in the kingdom. If your plans are 
soundly considered, and securely laid, think that all 
which is now passed is buta dream. If they are in 
such a state that I can aid them, saving my duty 
to the Commonwealth, which will permit me to be 
privy to no schemes of actual violence, your Majesty 
may command my services.” 

“ It may be I may be troublesome to you, sir,” 
said the King; “ for my fortunes are not such as 
to permit me to reject even the most limited offers 
of assistance; but if I cau, I will dispense with 
applying to you. I would not willingly put any 
maan’s compassion at war with his sense of duty on 
my account.—Doctor, I think there will be no far- 
ther tilting to-day, either with sword or cane; so 
we may ag well return to the Lodge, and leave 
these ”’—looking at Alice and Everard—*“ who may 
have more to say in explanation.” 

“ No—no !” exelaimed Alice, who was now per- 
fectiy come to herself, and partly by her own ob- 
servation, and partly from the report of Dr. Roche- 
cliff, comprehended all that had taken place— 
«“ My cousin Everard and I have nothing to ex- 
plain; he will forgive me for having riddled with 
hiim when I dared not speak plainly ; and I forgive 
him for having read my riddle wrong. But my 
father has my promise—we must nat correspond 
or converse for the present—TI return instantly to 
the Lodge and he to Woodstock, unless you, sire,” 
bowing to the King, “ command his duty otherwise. 
Trstant to the town, Cousin Markham ; and if dan- 
ger should approach, give us warning.”’ 

Everard would have delayed her departure, would 
have excused himself for his unjust suspicion, would 
have said a thousand things; but she would not 
listen to him, saying, for all other answer,—* Fare- 
well, till Ged send better days !” 

«“ She is an angel of truth and beauty,” said 
Roger Wildrake ; “and I, like a blasphemous 

ic, called her a Lindabrides!! But has your 

no commands for 

who will blow out his own 

or any other man’s brains in England, to do your 
Grace @ plenaure }” 

“ We entreat eur good friend Wildrake to do 


ing your 





1 A sort of court name for a female cf no reputation. 


nothing bastily,” said Cieartes; ‘omiling 5 “ mich 
teen, as is 2 > anpnend gollecte 
di - met 

We recommend tien 60 Ao-allanst erst prodeat-—ts 
tilt no more with se farmanar biosmtiy the Church of 
England, and to yet: hi a new jiemetrwith all 
convenient speed, to which we beg te centribute 
our royal aid. When & tane comes, we deape to 
find other service for him.” 

As he spoke, he slid ten pieeus into the hand of 
poor Wildrake, who, confounded with @XCESS 
of his loyal gratitude, blubbered like a child, and 
would have followed the Kimg, had not Dr..Roche- 
cliffe, in few words, bat peremptory, insisted that 
he should return with his patron, promising him 
he should certainly be employed in assisting the 
King’s oseane, could an opportumity be found of 
using his vervices. : 

“ Be so generous, reverend sir, and you bind me 
to you for ever, ’ said the cavalier ; “ and I conjura 
you not to keep malice against me on account of 
the foolery you wot of.” 

“]T have no occasion, Captam Wildrake,” said 
the Doctor, “ for I think I had the best of it.” 

“ Well, then, Doctor, I forgive you oa my part 
and I pray you, for Christian charity, let me have 
a finger in this good service; for as I live in hope 
of it, rely that I shall die of di iutment.”’ 

While the Doctor and soldier thus spoke together, 
Charles took leave of Everard, (who remained un- 
covered while he spoke to him,) with his usual grace 
—<“ I need not bid yeu no longer be jealous of me,” 
said the King ; “ for I presume you will scarce think 
of a match betwixt Alice and me, which would be 
too losing a one on her side. For other thoughts, 
the wildest libertine could not entertain them to- 
wards so high-miaded a creature ; and believe me, 
that my sense of her merit did not need this last 
distinguished proof of her truth and loyalty. I saw 
enough of her from her answers to some idle sallies 
of gallantry, to know with what.a lofty charaeter 
she 1s endowed. Mr. Everard, her happiness I see 
depends on you, and I trust you will be the careful 
guardian of it. If we can take any obstacle ont of 
the way of your joint happiness, be assured we will 
use our influence.—Farewell, sir; if we cannot be 
better friends, do not at least let us entertain harder 
or worse thoughts of each other than we have 
now.” 

There was something in the manner of Charles 
that was extremely affecting ; something too, in his 
condition as a fugitive in the kingdom which was 
his own by inheritance, that made a direct appex! 
to Everard’s bosom—though in contradiction to the 
dictates of that policy which he judged it his duty 
to pursue in the distracted circumstances of the 
country. Ele remained, as we have said, uncovered ; 
and in his manner testified the highest ex ion 
of reverence, up to the point when might 
seem a symbol of allegiance. He bowed se low as 
almost to approach his lips to the hand of Charles 
—but he did not kiss it“ L-would reseue your 
person, sir,” he said, “with the purchase a pe 
own life, "——- He stopped shert, and the 
King took up his sentence where it broke eff. 
“ More you cannot do,” said Charles, “ to maintan 
an =e eonsistency——but what you havesaid 
is enoug ou cammot render homage te : 
Gercd bead ae hat id < creecig, ee oe ot 
prevent my taking yours as a friend—if you allow 
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me to call myself se—I am sare, as a well-wisher 
at least. 
nating eee ie 
an it to his 
« Oh?” he said, “ were ecina acme 


“ Bénd yourself t@ nothing, dear Hverard,” said 
she good-natured Prince, partalting his emotion—— 
« We reason ill while our feclings are moved, I 
will reeruit no man to his loss, nor will 1 have my 
fallen fortunes involve those of others, because they 
have humanity enough to pity my present condition. 
If better times come, why we will meet again, and 
J to our mutual satisfaction. If not, as your 
future father-in-law would say,” (a benevolent 
smile came over his face, and naecorded not un- 
meetly with his glistening eyes,)—* If not, this 
parting was well made.” 

Everard tarned away with a deep bow, almost 
choking under contending feelings ; the uppernuost 
of which was a sense of the generosity with which 
Charles, at his own imminent risk, had cleared 
away the darkness that seemed about te overwhelm 
his prospects of happiness for life—mixed with a 
deep sense of the pertis by which he was environed. 
He returned to the little town, followed by his 
attendant Wildrake, who turned back so often, with 
weeping eyes, and hands clasped and uplifted as 
supplicating Heaven, that Everard was obliged to 
remind him that his gestures might be observed 
by some one, and oecasion suspicion. 

The generous conduct of the King during the 
elosing part of this remarkable scene, had not 

Alice’s notice; and, erasing at onco from 
her mind all resentment of Charles’s former con- 
duct, and all the suspicions they had deservedly 
excited, awakened in her bosom a sense of tho 
natural goodness of his disposition, which permitted 
her to unite regard for his person, with that reve- 
rence for his high office in which she had been 
educated as a portion of her creed. She felt con- 
vinced, and delighted with the conviction, that his 
virtues were his own, his libertinism the fault of 
education, or rather want of edueation, and the 
corrupting advice ef sycophants and flatterers. She 
could not know, or perhaps did not in that moment 
consider, that in a soil where no care is taken to 
eradicate tares, they will outgrow and smother the 
wholesome seed, even if the last is more natural 
to the soil. For, as Dr. Rochecliffe informed her 
afterwards for her edification,—promising, as was 
his custonf, to explain the precise words on some 
future eecasion, if she would put him in mind— 
Virtus rectorem ducemque desiderat ; Vitia sine 
magistro diseuntur. 

here was no room for such reflections at pre- 
sent. Conesious of mutual sincerity, by a sort of 
intellectual communication, through which indivi- 
duals are led to understand each other better, per- 
aps, in delicate circumstances, than by words, 
reserve and simmilation appeared to be now banished 
from the intervourse between the King and Alice. 
With manly frankness, and, at the same time, with 
prinéely condescension, he requested her, exhausted 
a6 the was, to t of his arm on the way home- 
ward, instead of that of Dr. Rochecliffe; and Alice 
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of nis ex with modest humility, but 
without a shadow of mistrust or fear. It seemed 
as if the last half hour had satiafied them perfectly 
with the character of each other, and that each had 
full conviction of the purity and sincerity of the « 
other’s intentions, ¢ 

Dr. Rocheeliffe, in the meantime, had fallen 
sume four or five paces behind ; for, less light.and 
active than Alice, (who had, besides, the ) 
of the King’s support,) he was unable, without 
effort and difficulty, te keep up with the pace of 
Charles, who then was, as we have elsewhere 
noticed, one of the best walkers.in England, and 
was sometimes apt to forget (as great men will) 
that others were inferior to him in activity. 

“ Dear Alice,” said the King, but as if the epithet 
were entirely fraternal, “I like your Everard much | 
—I would to God he were of our determization— 
But since that cannot be, I am sure he will prove a 
generous enemy.” ' 

“ May it please you, sire,” said Alice, modestly, 
but with some firmness, “ my cousin will never be 
your Majesty’s personal enemy—and he is one of 
the fewon whose slightest word you may rely more 
than on the oath of those wlio profess more strongly 
and formally. He is utterly incapable of abusing 
your Majesty’s most generous and voluntary confi- 
dence.” i 

“ On my honour, I believe so, Alice,” replied the 
King: “ But oddsfish ! my girl, let Majeaty sleep 
for the present—it cuncerns my safety, as I told 
your brother lately—Call me six, then, which be- 
longs alike to king, peer, knight, and gentleman— 
or rather let me be wild Louis Kerneguy again.” 

Alice looked down, and shook her head. “ That 
cannot be, please your Majesty.” : 

“ What! Louis was a saucy companion—a 
naughty presuming boy—and you eannot abide 
him 1— Well, perhaps you are right—But we will 
wait for Doctor Rochecliffe’”—he said, desirous, 
with good-natured delicacy, to make Alice aware 
that he had no purpose of engaging her in any dis- 
cussion which could recall painful ideas, They 
paused accordingly, and again she felt relieved and 
grateful. 

“ T cannot persuade our fair friend, Mistress 
Alice, Doctor,” said the King, “ that she must, in 
prudence, forbear using titles of respect to mie, 
while there are such very slender means of sus- 
taining them.” 

“It is a reproach to earth and to fortune,” 
answered the divine, as fast as his recovered breath 
would permit him, “ that your most sacred Ma- 
jesty’s present condition should not accord with the 
rendering of those honours which are your own by 
birth, and which, with God’s blessing on the efforta 
of your loyal subjects, I hope to see rendered to 
you as your hereditary right, by the univerral voige 
of the three kingdoms.” ; 

“ True, Doctor,” replied the King; “ but, im the 
meanwhile, can you expound to Mistress Ajice 
two lines of Horace, which I have carried in my 
thick head several years, till now they have eaome 





pat to my purpose, As my canny subjects of Scot- 
land say, If you keep a thing seven years you are 

d country thanes may net en t aaret in 
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a Peleus, et exul uterque, 
Fried cnpucbis el scoquipedalia verba.'”” 

“ } will explain the passage to Mistress Alice,” 
said the Doctor: * when she reminds me of it—or 
rather,” (he added, recolleeting that his ordinary 
dilatory answer on sueh oceasidns ought not to be 
returned when the order for exposition emanated 
from his Sovereign,) “ I will repeat a poor couplet 
from my own translation of the poem— 

‘ Heroes and kings, In exile forced to roam, 
Leave swelling phrase and seven-leagued words at home. 

# A most admirable version, Doctor,”’ said Charles : 
I feel all its force, and particularly the beautiful 
rendering of Pea terba into seven-leagued 
boote—words I mean—it reminds me, like half the 
things I meet with in this world, of the Contes de 
Commére L’Oye.”! 

Thus conversing they reached the Lodge ; and 
as the King went to his chamber to prepare for the 
breakfast summons, now impending, the idea crossed 
his mind, “* Wilmot, and Villiers, and Killigrew, 
would laugh at me, did they hear of a campaign 
in which neither man nor woman had been con- 
quered—But, oddsfish ! let them laugh as they will, 
there is something at my heart which tells me, that 
for once in my life I have acted well.” 

That day and the next were spent in tranquillity, 
the King waiting impatiently for the intelligence, 
which was to announce to him that a vessel was 
prepared soniewhere on the coast. None such was 
yet in readiness; but he learned that the indefati- 
gable Albert Lee was, at great personal risk, tra- 
verging the sea-coast from town to village, and en- 
deavouring to find means of embarkation among 
the friends of the royal cause, and the correspond- 
ents of Dr. Rochecliffe. 
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, CHAPTER XXIX. 


Huffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ! 
Lwo Gentlemen af Verona. 


Ir is time we should give some account of the 
other actors in our drama, the interest due to the 
principal personages having for some time en- 

d our attention exclusively. 

Weare, therefore, to inform the reader, that the 
lingering longings of the Commissioners, who had 
been driven forth of their proposed paradise of 
Woodstock, not by a cherub indeed, but, as they 
thought, by spirits of another sort, still detained 
them in the vicinity. They had, indeed, left the 
little borough under pretence of indifferent accom- 
medation. The more palpable reasons were, that 
they entertained some resentment against Everard, 
as the means of their disappointment, and had no 
mind to reside where their hia could be 
overlooked by him, although they took leave in 
terms of the utmost respect. They went, however, 
no farther than Oxford, and remained there, as 
ravens, who are accustomed to witness the chase, 
sit he a tree or crag, at a little distance, and 
watch the disembowelling of the deer, expecting 
the relics which fall to their share. Meantime, the 
University and City, but expecially the former, sup- 
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plied them with some means of employing theix 
various faculties to advantage, until the 
moment, when, as they they should either 
be summoned to Windsor, or Woodstock should 
once more be abandoned to their discretion, 

Dietson, to pase the time, vexed the souls of such 
learned and Co divines and scholars, as he could 
intrude his 
atheistical discourse, and challenges to them to im- 
pugn the most scandalous theses. Desborough, one 
of the most brutally ignorant men of the period, got 
himself nominated the head of a college, and lost no 
time in cutting down trees, and plundering plate. 
As for Harrison, he preached in full uniform in 
Sairs| Mary’s Church, wearing his buff-coat, boots, 
and spurs, as if he were about to take the field for 
the fight at Armageddon. And it was hard to say, 
whether that seat of Learning, Religion, and Loy- 
alty, as it is called by Clarendon, was more vexed 
by the rapine of Desborough, the cold scepticism of 
Bletson, or the frantic enthusiasm of the Fifth 
Monarchy Champion. 

Ever and anon, soldiers, under pretence of re- 
lieving guard, or otherwise, went and came betwixt 
Woodstock and Oxford, and maintained, it may be 
supposed, a correspondence with Trusty Tomkins, 
who, though he chiefly resided isi the town of Wood- 
stock, visited the Lodge occasionally, and to whom, 
therefore, they doubtless trusted for information 
concerning the proceedings there. 

Indeed, this man Tomkins seemed by some secret 
means to have gained the confidence in part, if not 
in whole, of almost every one connected with these 
intrigues, All closeted him, all conversed with him 
in private ; those who had the means propitiated 
him with gifts, those who had not were liberal of 
promises. When he chanced to appear at Wood- 
stock, which always seemed as it were by accident 
—if he passed through the hall, the knigkt was 
sure to ask him to take the fuils, and was equally 
certain to be, after less or more resistance, victo- 
rious in the encounter; 80, in consideration of so 
many triumphs, the good Sir Henry almost forgave 
him the sins of rebellion and puritanism. Then, if 
his slow and formal step was heard in the passages 
approaching the gallery, Dr. Rochecliffe, though he 
never introduced him to his peculiar boudoir, was 
sure to meet Master Tomkins in some neutral 
apartment, and to engage him in long conversa- 
tions, which apparently had great interest for both. 

Neither was the Independent’s reception below 
stairs less gracious than above. Jeceline failed not 
to welcome lim with the most cordial frankness ; 
the pasty and the flagon were put in immediate 
requisition, and good cheer was the general word. 
The means for this, it may be observed, had grown 
more plenty at Woodstock since the arrival of Dr. 
Rochecliffe, who, in quality of agent for several 
royalists, had various sums of money at his dis- 
ithe By these funds it is likely that Trusty Tom- 

ins also derived his own full advantage. 

In his occasional indulgence in what he called a 
fleshly frailty, (and for which he said he had a privi- 
lege,) which was in truth an attachment to strong 
liquors, and that in no moderate derree, his lan- 
guage, at other times remarkably decorous and re- 
served, became wild and animated. He sometimes 
talked with all the unction of an old déebauchee, of 
former exploits, such as deer-stealing, orchard-rob- 
bing, ken gambols, and desperate affrays in 
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which he had been engaged in the earlier part of 
his life, sung bacchanalian and amorous ditties, 
dwelt sometimes i 
Phoebe Mayflower the company, and pene- 
trated sven the deaf sara of Dame Jebioat s0'a0.t0 
make the b in which he held his carousals 
no proper place for the poor old woman. : 

In the middle of these wild rants, Tomkins twice 
or thrice suddenly ran into religious topics, and 
spoke bacon but with great animation, and 
a rich eloquence, on éhe happy and pre-eminent 
saints, who were saints, as he termed them, indeed 
—Men who had stormed the inner treasure-house 
of Heaven, and themselves of its choicest 
jewels. All oth@sects he treated with the utmost 
contempt, as merely quarrelling, as he expressed 
it, like hogs over a trough about husks and acorns ; 
under which derogatory terms, he included alike 
the usual rites a ceremonies of public devotion, 
the ordinances of the established churches of Chris- 
tianity, and the observances, nay, the forbearances, 
enjoined by every class of Christians. Scarcely 
hearing, and not at all understanding him, Joce- 
line, who seemed his most frequent confidant on 
such occasions, generally led him back into some 
strain of rude mirth, or old recollection of follies 
before the Civil Wars, without caring abort or en- 
deavouring to analyze the opinion of this saint of 
an evil fashion, but fully sensible of the protection 
which his presence afforded at Woodstock, and 
eonfident in the honest meaning of so freespoken a 
fellow, to whom ale and brandy, when better liquor 
was not to be come by, seemed to be principal ob- 
jects of life, and who drank a health to the King, or 
any one else, whenever required, provided the cup 
in which he was to perform the libation were but 
a brimmer. 

These peculiar doctrines, which were entertained 
by a sect sometimes termed the Family of Love, 
but more commonly Ranters,! had made some pro- 
gress in times when such variety of religious opin- 
ions were prevalent, that men pushed the jarring 
heresies to the verge of absolute and most impious 
insanity. Secrecy had been enjoined on these fran- 
tic believers in a most blasphemous doctrine, by 
the fear of consequences, should they come to be 
generally announced ; and it was the care of Mas- 
ter Tomkins to conceal the spiritual freedom which 
he pretended to have acquired, from all whose re- 
sentment would have been stirred by his public 
avowal of them. This was not difficult ; for their 
profession of faith permitted, nay, required their 
occasional conformity with the sectaries or profes- 
sors of any creed which chanced to be uppermost. 

Tomkins had accordingly the art to pass himself 
on Dr. Rochecliffe as stil] a zealous member of the 
Church of England, though serving under the ene- 
my’s colours, as a spy in their camp ; and as he had 
on several times given him true and valuable in- 
telligence, this active irftriguer was the more easily 
induced to believe his mofeasions. 

Nevertheless, lest this person’s occasional pre- 
Bence at the Lodge, which there were perhaps no 
means to prevent without exciting suspicion, should 
infer danger to the King’s person, Rochecliffe, 
whatever confidence he otherwise reposed in him, 
recommended that, if posdible, the King should 
keep always out of his sight, and when accidentally 
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discovered, that he should only appear in the cha- | 
racter of Louis Ke: : sige Setar 
said, waa, he really believed, Honest Joe; but 
honesty was a horse which might be overburdened, 
and there was no use in leading our neighbour into 
temptation, ‘ 

It seemed as if Tomkins himself had acquiesced 
in this limitation of confidence exercised ‘towards 
him, or that he wished to seem blinder than he 
really was to the presence of this stranger in the 
family. It occurred to Joceline, who was a very 
shrewd fellow, that once or twice, when by inevit- 
able accident Tomkins had met Kerneguy, he seem- 
ed less interested in the circumstance than he would 
have expected from the man’s disposition, which 
was naturally prying and inquisitive. He asked 
no questions about the young stranger,” said Joce- 
line—* God avert that he knows or suspects too 
much!” But his suspicions were removed, when, 
in the course of their subsequent conversation, 
Joseph Tomkins mentioned the King’s escape from 
Bristol as a thing positively certain, and named 
both the vessel in which he said he had gone off, 
and the master who commanded her, seeming so 
convinced of the truth of the report, that Joceline 
judged it impossible he could have the slightest 
suspicion of the reality. 

et, notwithstanding this persuasion, aud the 
comradeship which hed been established between 
them, the faithful under-keeper resolved to main- 
tain a strict watch over his gossip Tomkins, and be 
in readiness to give the alarm should occasion 
arise. True, he thought, he had reason to believe 
that his said friend, notwithstanding his drunken 
and enthusiastic rants, was as trustworthy as he 
was esteemed by Dr. Rochecliffe ; yet still he was 
an adventurer, the outside and lining of whose 
cloak were of different colours, and a high reward, 
and pardon for past acts of malignancy, might 
tempt him once more to turn his tippet. For these 
reasons Joceline kept a strict, though unostentatious 
watch over Trusty Tomkins. 

We have said, that the discreet seneschal was 
universally well received at Woodstock, whether in 
the borough or at the Lodge, and that even Joce- 
line Joliffe was anxious to conceal any suspicions 
which he could not aliogether repress, under a 
great show of cordial hospitality. There were, how- 
ever, two individuals, who, for very different rea- 
sons, nourished personal dislike against the indivi- 
dual so generally acceptable. 

One was Nehemiah Holdenough, who remem- 
bered, with great bitterness of spirit, the Indepen- 
dent’s violent intrusion into his pulpit, and who 
ever spoke of him in private as a lying missionary, 
into whom Satan had put a spirit of delusion ; and 
preached, besides, a solemn sermon on the subject 
of the false prophet, out of whose mouth cante 
frogs. The diacoures was highly prized by the 
Mayor and most of the better class, who conceived 
that their minister had struck a heavy blow at the 
very root of Independency. On the other hand, 
those of the private spirit contended, that Joseph 
Tomkins had made a successful and triumphant |. 
rally, in an exhortation on the evening of tha same 
day, in which he proved, to the conviction of many 
handicraftsmen, that fhe passage in deremiah, 
“ The prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means,” was directly applicable 
to the Presbyterian system of church government 
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clergyman. ished am scoountef his adver- 
‘s comduct te Reverend Master’ Edwards, 
to be inserted im the next edition of Gangreena, as 
& heretic ; and ihe parts the 
parson to his master, genset colar subject 
on whom to impose a — - for bern thee 
private spirit ; at the seme t 
ha minister f a few 
call every wih ae 
» “ ghho s wife in the bo 
would rob the till, a eg i without the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness with which to redeem their 
priest from sufferance ; holding, according to his 
with Laban, “ You have taken me 
my gods, and what have I mere?” There was, of 
course, little cordiality between the polemical dispu- 
tants, when ious debate took so werldly a turn. 
But Joe T was much more concerned at 
epalhohe pret ion whieh seemed to be digbarai 
m, by one whose graces he was 
tig Aad iaewods to bain ae those of Nehe- 
miah Holdenough. This was no other than pretty 
Mistress Phosbe Mayflower, for whose conversion 
he had felt a strong vocation, ever since his lec- 
ture upen Shakspeare on their first meeting at 
the Lote . He seemed desirous, however, to carry 
on this more serious work in private, and espe- 
cially to coneeal his labours from his friend Joce- 
line Joliffe, lest, perchanee he had been addicted 
to jealousy. But it was in vain that he plied the 
faithful sometimes with verses from the 
Cantictes, sometimes with quotations from Green’s 
Arcadia, or pithy passages from Venus and Adonis, 
and doctrines of a nature yet more abstruse, from 
the popular work entitled Aristotle’s Masterpicce. 
Unto no wooing of his, sacred or profane, metaphy- 
aber or physical, would Phosbe Mayflower seriously 


ne, 

The maiden loved Joceline Jeliffe, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, if she disliked Joseph 
Tomkins when she first saw him, as a rebellious 
puritan, she had not been at all reeonciled by find- 
ing reason to regard him as a hypoeritical Libertine. 
She hated him 1n both capacities—never endured 
his conversation when she could escape from it— 
and when obliged to remain, listened to him only 
be she knew he had been so deeply trusted, 
that to offend him might endanger the curity of 
the family, in the service of which she had been 
born and bred up, and to whose interest she was 
devoted. For reasons somewhat similar, she did 
not suffer her dislike of the steward to beeome 
manifest before Joceline Joliffe, whose spirit, as a 
forester and a soldier, might have been likely to 
bring matters to an arbitrement, in which the cou- 
tea de chasse and quarterstaff of her favourite, 
would have been too unequally matehed with the 
long rapier and pistols which his dangerous rival 
always carried about his person. But it is difficult 
to blind jealousy when there is any cause of doubt ; 
and perhaps the sharp watch maintained by Joce- 
line on his eomrade; was prompted not only by his 
zeal for the ‘es safety, but by some vague sus- 
picion that T was not ill disposed to poach 
upon his own fair manor. 

Phoebe, in the meanwhile, like a prudent girl, 
sheltered herself as much as possible by the pre- 
senoe of Goody Jellicot. Then, indeed, it is true 
the Independent, or whatever he was, used to fol- 
low her with his addresses to very little: purpose ; 
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cious goddess, who s® often ruins 
the very object ef onr vows, did 
him sueh an ity as he 

It was about sunset, or shortly 
Phesbe, upom whose activity much 
arrangements went as far.as 
maond’s spring to obtain water for the evening meal, 
or rather to gratify the prejudice of the old knight, 
who believed that celebrated foushain afforded the 
choicest supplies of the co 
was the respect in which ke was by his whole 
family, that to neglect any of his wishes that could 
be gratifed, though with inconvenience te them- 
selves, would, in their estimation, have been almost 
equal to a breach of religious duty. . 

To fill the piteher had, we know, been of la 
a troublesome task; but Joceline's ingenuity had 
so far rendered it easy, by repairing rudely a part 
of the ruined front of the ancient fountain, that the 
water was collected, and trickin & wooden 
spout, dropped frem a height of about two feet. 
A darngel was thereby enabled to place her piteher 
under the slowly dropping supply, and, without toil 
to herself, might wait till her vessel was filled. 

Phebe Mayflower, on the evening we alinde to, 
saw, for the first time, this little improvement ; and, 
justly considering it as a pieee of gallantry of her 
silvan admirer, designed to save her the trouble of 
performing her tusk in a more imconvenient man- 
ner, she gratefully employed the minutes of ease 
which the contrivance procured her, in reflecting 
on the good-nature and ingenuity of the obliging 
engineer, and perhaps in thinking he might have 
done as wisely to have waited till she came te the 
fountain, that lie might have secured nal 
thanks for the trouble he had taken. But then 
she knew he was detained in the buttery with that 
odious Tomkins, and rather than have seen the In- 
dependent along with him, she would have re- 
nounced the thought of meeting Joceline, 

As she was thus reflecting, Fortune was malicious 
enough to send Tomkins to the fountain, and with- 
out Joceline. When she saw his figure darken the 
path up which he came, an anxious reflection came 
over the poor maiden’s breast, that«she was alone, 
and within the verge of the forest, where in genera] 
persons were prohibited to come during the ik 
for disturbing the deer settling to their repose. She 
encouraged herself, however, and resolved to show 
no sense of fear, although, as the steward ap- 
proached, there was something in the man’s look 
and oe no way calculated toallay herapprehensions. 

« The a of the evening upon you, my 
pretty maiden,” he said. * I meet you even as the 
chief servant of Abraham, who was a steward like 
myself, met Rebecca, the daughter of Bethuel, the 
son of Milcah, at the well of the city of Nahoyr, in 
Mesopotamia. Shall I not, therefore, say to you, 
set down thy pitcher that I ihay drink §” 

“ The piteher is at your service, Master Tom- 
kins,” she replied, “and you may drink ag much 
as you wil} ; but you have, | warrant, drank better 
liquor, and that not Jong since.” 

It was, indeed, obvious that the steward had 
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arises from 9 revel, for his features were somewhat 
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‘6 + mes my my pretty 3 
the earth is given to the saints, and the fulness 


thereof. They shall oecupy and enjoy it, both the 
riches of the mine, and the treasures of the vine ; 
and they shall rejoice, and-their hearts be merry 
within them. Thou hast yet to learn the privileges 
of the saints, my _ 

« My name is Phosbe,” said the maiden, in order 
to sober the enthusiastic raptare which he either 
felt or affected, 

« Phosbe after the flesh,” he said, “ but Rebecca 
being spirkualised ; for art thou not a wandering 
and stray sheep {—and am I not sent to fetch thec 
within the fold t-~Wherefore else was it said, Thou 
shalt find her seated by the well, in the wood which 
is eaHed after the ancient harlot, Resamend !” 

“ You have found me sitting here sure enough,” 
said P cebe; “ but if you with to keep me ¢om- 
pany, you must walk to the Lodge with me; and 
you shall carry my pitcher for me, if you will be 
so kind. I will hear all the good things you have 
to say to me as we go aleng. But Sir Henry calls 
.or his glass of water régularly befere prayers.” 

“ Wha 1” exclaimed Tomkins, “hath the old 
man of bloody hand and perverse heart sent thee 
hither to do the work of a bondswoman! Verily 
thou shalt return enfranchised ; and for the water 
vnou hast drawn for him, it shall be poured forth, 
even as David caused to be poured forth the water 
of the well of Bethlehem.” 

So swying, he emptied the water pitcher, in spite 
of Pheebe’s exclamations and entreaties. He then 
replaced the vessel beneath the’ little conduit, and 
continued :—“ Know that this shal] be a token to 
thee. The filling of that pitcher shall be like the 
minning of a sand-glass; and if within the time 
which shal’ pass ere it rises to the brim, thou shalt 
listen to the words which I shall say to thee, then 
it shall be well with thee, and thy place shall be 
high among those who, forsaking the instruction 
which is as milk for babes and sucklings. eat the 
strong feod which nourishes manhood. But if the 
pepe shall overbrim with water ere thy ear shall 

ear and understand, thou shalt then be given as 
a prey, and as a bondsmaiden, unto those whe shall 
possess the fatend the fair of the earth.” 

“ You frighten me, Master Tomkins,” said 
Phoebe, “ though I am sure you do not mean to do 
s0. I wonder how you dare speak words s0 like 
the words im Bible, when you know how 
a hed “ia your own master, and all the rest 
of them»—w ou hel to play the hobgoblins 
at the “Lodge.” , Dito ne das 

“ Think’st thou then, thou simple fool, that in 
putting that deceit upon Harrison and the rest, I 
exceeded my privilegest—Nay, verily.—Listen to 
me, foolish gi en in former days I lived the 
most wild, malignant takehell in Oxfordshire, fre- 
quenting wakes and fairs, dancing aronnd May- 
polea, and showing my lustihood at football and 
cdi a by. Bitaler: when I was called, in the 
angusge of the uncircumcised, Philip Hazeldine, 
and was one of the singers ia the choir, and one of 
the rin in the steeple, and served the priest 
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frem the straight read than when, after long read- 
ing, I at length found one blind guide after another, 
ali burners ef bricks in I left them one by 
one, the poer toot Harrison being the last; and by 
my own unassisted strength, I have struggled for- 
ward to the broad aad blessed Egkt, whereof thou 
too, Phesbe, shalt be partaker.” 

“J thank you, Master Tomkins,” said Phosbe 
suppressing some fear under an ap of in- 
difference ; “ but I shali have light enough to carry 
home my pitcher, would you but let me take it; 
and that 1s ell the want ef light I shall have this 
evening.” 

So saying, she steoped to take the pitcher from 
the fountain; but he snatched hold of her by the 
arm, and pea her from accomplishing her 

. Phobe, however, was the daughter of a 
bold forester, prompt at thoughts of self-defence, 
and pale she missed getting hold of the pitcher, 
she caught up instead a large ble, which she 
kept concealed in her right hand. 

“ Stand up, foolish maiden, and listen,” said the 
Independent, sternly; “and know, in one word, 
that sin, for whieh the spirit of man is punished 
with the vengeance of Heaven, lieth not in the eor- 
poral act, but in the thought of the sinner. Be- 
lieve, lovely Pheebe, that to the pure all acts are 
pure, and that sin is in our though?, not in cur ac- 
tions—even as the radiarice of the day is dark to a 
blind man, but seen and enjoyed by him whose 
eyes receive it. To him who is but a noviee in the 
things of the spirit, much is enjoined, much is pro- 
hibited ; and he is fed with milk fit for babes,—for 
him are ordinances, prohibitions, and commands. 
But the saint is above these ordinances and re- 
straints.—To him, as to the ehosen child of the 
house, is given the pass-key to open all locks which 
withhold him from the enjoyment of his heart's 
desire. Into such pleasant paths will I guide thee, 
lovely Phoebe, as shall unite in joy, in innocent 
freedom, pleasures, which, to the unprivileged, are 
sinful and proliibited.”’ 

“TT really wish, Master Tomkins, you would let 
me go home,” said Phosbe, not comprehending the 
nature of his doctrine, but disliking at once his 
wordsand his manner. He went on, ever, with 
the accursed and blasphemous doetrines, whieh, in 
common with others of the pretended saints, he 
had adopted, after having long shifted from one 
sect to another, until he settled in the vile belief, 
that sin, being of a character exclusivoly spiritual, 
only existed in the thoughts, and that the worst 
actions were permitted to those who had attained 
to the pitch of believing themselves above ordi- 
nance, “ Thus, my Phoebe,” he continued, endea- 
vouring to draw her towards him, “I can offer 
thee more than ever was held ont to woman since 
Adam first took his bride by the hand. It shall 
be for others to stand dry-lipped, doing penance, 
like papists, by abstinence, when the vessel of 
pleasure pours forth its delights. Dost thou love 
money }—I have it, and cam procure more—am at 
liberty to procure it on every hand, and by every 
means—the earth is mine and its fulness. Do yon 
desire power {—which of these poor cheated eom- 
missioner-fellows’ estates dost thou covet, ] will 
work it out for thee; for I deal with a 
spirit than any of them. And it is not t 

have aided the ma Roche- 
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them in the guise they did. Ask what thou wilt, 
Phoebe, [ can give, or I can it for thee— 
Then enter with me into a life of delight in this 
world, which shall prove but an anticipation of the 
joys of Paradise hereafter }” 

Again the fanatical voluptuary endeavoured to 
ull the poor girl towards him, while she, alarmed, 
ut not scared out of her presence of mind, endea- 

voured, by fair entreaty, to prevail on him to re- 
lease her. But his features, in themselves not 
marked, had acquired a frightful expression, and 
he exclaimedy“ No, Phosbe—do not think to escape 
—thou art given to me as a captive—thou hast 
neglected the hour of grace, and it has glided past 
~See, the water trickles over thy pee which 
was to be a sign between us—Therefore I will urge 
thee no more with words, of which thou art not 
worthy, but treat thee as a recusant of offered 
ce.” 

« Master Tomkins,”’ said Phasbe, in an implor- 
ing tone, “ consider, for God’s sake, I am a father- 
less child—do me no injury, it would be a shame 
to your sfrength and your manhood—I cannot un- 
derstand your fine words—I will think on them 
till to-morrow.” Then, in rising resentment, she 
added more vehemently —* I will not be used rude- 
ly—stand off, or I will do you a mischief.” But, 
as he pressed upon her with a violence, of which 
the object could not be mistaken, and endeavoured 
to secure her right hand, she exclaimed, “ Take it 
then, with a wanion to you !”—and struck him an 
almost stunning blow on the face, with the pebble 
which she held ready for such an extremity. 

The fanatic let her go, and staggered backward, 
half stupified; while Phobe instantly betook her- 
self to flight, screaming for help as she ran, but 
still grasping the victorious pebble. Irritated to 
frenzy by the severe blow which he had received, 
Tomkins pursued, with every black passion in his 
soul and in his face, mingled with fear least his 
villany should be discovered. He called on Phoebe 
loudly to.stop, and had the brutality to menace 
her with one of his pistols if she continued to fly. 
Yet she slacked not her pace for his threats, and 
he must either have executed them, or seen her 
escape to carry the tale to the Lodge, had she not 
unhappily stumbled over the projecting root of a 
fir-tree. But as he rushed upon his prey, rescue 
interposed in the person of Joceline Joliffe, with 
his quarterstaff on his shoulder. “ How now ? what 
means this!” he said, stepping between Phebe 
and her pursuer. Tomkins, already roused to fury, 
made no other answer than by discharging at Joce- 
line the pistol which he held in his hand. The ball 
grazed the under-keeper’s face, who, in requital 
of the assault, and saying “ Aha! Let ash answer 
iron,” applied his quarterstaff with so mucli force 
to the Independent's head, that lighting on the left 
temple, the blow proved almost instantly mortal. 

A few convulsive struggles were accompanied 





“with those broken words,— “ Joceline—I am gone 


—but I forgive thee —Doctor Rochecliffe—I wish 
I had minded more—Oh !—the clergyman—the 
funeral-service”__—. As he uttered these words, in- 
dicative, it may be, of his return to a creed, which 
erhaps he had never abjured so thoroughly as he 
d eggs himself, his voice was lost in a groan, 
which, rattling in the throat, seemed unable to find 
its way to the air. These were the last symptoms 
of life : the clenched hands presently relaxed—the 
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closed eyes opened, and stared on the heavens a 
lifeless jelly—the limbs extended themselves and 
stiffened. The bedy, which wag lately animated 
with life, was now a lump of senseless clay—the 
soul, dismissed from its earthly tenement in a mo- 
ete so unhallowed, was gone before the judgment- 
sea 

“ Oh, what have you done ?—what have you 
done, Joceline !” exclaimed Fhosbe; “ you have 
killed the man !” 

‘“ Better than he should have killed me,” an- 
swered Joceline ; * for he was none of the blinkers 
that miss their mark twice running.—And yet I am 
sorry for him.—Many a merry bout have we had 
together when he waz wild Philip Hazeldine, and 
then he was bad enough ; but since he daubed over 
his vices with hypocrisy, he seems to have proved 
worse devil than ever.” 

“ Oh, Joceline, come away,” said poor Plisbe, 
“and do not stand gazing on him thus;” for the 
woodsman, resting on his fatal weapon, stood look- 
ing down on the corpse with the appearance of a 
man half stunned at the event. 

“ This comes of the ale pitcher,” she continued, 
in the true style of female consolation, “ as I have 
often told you—For Heaven’s sake, come to the 
Lodge, and let us consult what is to be done.” 

“ Stay first, girl, and let me drag him out of the 
path ; we must not have him lie here in all men’s 
sight— Will you not help me, wench ?” 

“ T cannot, Joceline—1 would not touch a lock 
on him for all Woodstock.” 

“ 1 must to this gear myself, then,” said Joce- 
line, who, a soldier as well as a woodsman, still had 
great reluctance to the necessary task. Somethin 
in the face and broken words of the dying man had | 
nade a deep and terrific impression on nerves net 
easily shaken. He uccomplished it, however, so far 
as to drag the late steward out of the open path, 
and bestow his body amongst the undergrowth of 
brambles and briers, so as not to be visible unless 
particularly looked after. He then returned to | 
Phoebe, who had sate speechless all the while be- 
neath the tree over whose roots she had stumbled. 

“ Come away, wench,” he said, “ come away to | 
the Lodge, and let us study how this is to be an- 
swered for—the mishap of his being killed will 
strangely increase our danger. What had he sought 
of thee, wench, when you ran from him like a mad- 
woman ?—But I can guess—Phil was always a devil 
amon 3 the girls, and I think, as Doctor Rochecliffe 
says, shat, since he turned saint, he took to himself 
seven devils worse than himself—Here is the very 
place where I saw him, with his sword in his hand 
raised against the old knight, and he a child of the 
parish—it was high treason at least—but, by my 
faith, he hath paid for it at last.” 

“ But, oh, Joceline,” said Phabe, * how coula 
you take 80 wicked a man into your counsels, and 
ees him in all his plots about scaring the round- 
1ead gentlemen ?”’ 

“ Why look thee, wench, I thought I knew him 
at the first meeting, especially when Bevis, who 
was bred here when he was a dog-leader, would 
not fly at him; and when we made up dur ald ac 
quaintance at the Lodge, I found he kept up a close 
correspondence with Doctor Rochectiffe, who was 
persuaded that he was a good King’s man, and held 
consequently good intelligence with him.—'The 
Doctor boasts to have learned much through his 
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ineans; I wish to Heaven he may not have been 
as communicative in turn.” 

“ Qh, Joceline,” said the waiting-woman, “ you 
opera al have let him within the gate of the 

« No more I would, if I had known how to keep 
him eut; but when he went so frankly into our 
scheme, and told me how I was to dress myself 
like Robison the player, whose ghost haunted Har- 
rison—I wish no ghost may haunt me |—when he 
taught me how to bear myself to terrify his law- 
ful master, what could I think, wench 1 I only trust 
the Doctor has kept the great secret of all from his 
knowledge.—But here we are at the Lodge. Go 
to thy ber, wench, and compose thyself. I 
must seek out Doctor Rochecliffe ; he is ever talk- 
ing of his quick and ready invention. Here come 
times, I think, that will demand it all.” 

Phoebe went to her chamber accordingly ; but 
the strength rag, aay the pressure of danger 
giving way when the danger was removed, she 
quickly fell into a succession of hysterical fits, which 
required the constant attention of Dame Jellicot, 
and the less alarmed, but more judicious care of 
Mistress Alice, before they even abated in their 
rapid recurrence. 

he under-keeper carried his news to the politic 
Doctor, who was extremely disconcerted, alarmed, 
nay angry with Joceline, for having slain a person 
on whose communications he had accustomed him- 
self to rely. Yet his looks declared his suspicion, 
whether his confidence had not been too rashly 
conferred—a suspicion which pressed him the more 
anxiously, that he was unwilling to avow it, as a 
derogation from his character for shrewdness, on 
which he valued himself. 

Dr. Rochecliffe’s reliance, however, on the fide- 
lity of Tomkins, had apparently ood grounds. Be- 
fore the Civil Wars, as may be | cag! collected from 
what has been already hinted at, Tomkins, under 
his true name of Hazeldine, had been under the 
protection of the Rector cf Woodstock, occasion- 
ally acted as his clerk, was a distinguished member 
of his choir, and, being a handy and ingenious fellow, 
was employed in assisting the antiquarian re- 
searches of Dr. Rochecliffe through the interior of 
Woodstock. When he engaged in the opposite side 
in the Civil Wars, he still kept up his intelligence 
with the divine, to whom he had afforded what 
seemed valuable information from time to time. 
's His assistance had latterly been eminently useful 
in aiding the Doctor, with the assistance of Joce- 
line and Phoebe, in contriving and executing the 
various devices by which the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners had been expelled from Woodstock. In- 
deed, his services in this respect had been thought 
worthy of no less a reward than a present of what 
plate remained at the Lodge, which had been pro- 
mised to the Independent accordingly. The Doc- 
tor, therefore, while admitting he might be a bad 
Man, regretted him as a useful one, whose death, 
if enquired after, was likely to bring additional 

on a house which danger already sur- 
rounded, and which contained a pledge so pre- 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


Cass. That thrust had been my enemy indecd, 
But that my coat is better than thou know’st. cn 
0, 


On the dark October night succeeding the even 
ing on which Tomkins was slain, Colonel Everard, 
besides -his constant attendant Roger Wildrike, 
had Master Nehemiah Holdenough with him as a 

est at supper. The devotions of the evening 

ving been performed according to the Presby- 


terian fashion, a light sane ey and a double . 
0 


quart of burnt claret, were placed before his friends 
at nine o’clock, an hour unusually late. Master 
Holdenough soon engaged himself in a polemical 
discourse against Sectaries and Independents, with- 
out being aware that his eloquence was not very 
interesting to his principal hearer, whose ideas in 
the meanwhile wandered to Woodstock and all 
which it contained—the Prince, who lay concealed 
there—his uncle—above all, Alice Lee. As for 
Wildrake, after bestowing a mental curse both on 
Sectaries and Presbyterians, as being, in his opin. 
ion, never a barrel the better herring, he stretched 
out his limbs, and would probably have composed 
himself to rest, but that he as well as his patron 
had thoughts which murdered sleep. 

The party were waited upon by a littlé gipsy- 
looking boy, in an orange-tawny doublet, much 
decayed, and garnished with blue worsted lace. 
The rogue looked somewhat stinted in size, but 
active both in intelligence and in limb, as his black 
eyes seemed to promise by their vivacity. He was 
an attendant of Wildrake’s choice, who had con- 
ferred on him the nom de guerre of Spitfire, and 
had promised him promotion so soon as his young 
protegé, Breakfast, was fit to succeed him in his 
present office. It need scarce be said that the 
menage was maintained entirely at the expense of 
Colonel Everard, who allowed Wildrake to arrange 
the household very much ac¢ording to his pleasure. 
The page did not omit, in offering the company 
wine from time to time, to accommodate Wi e 
with about twice the number of opportunities of 
refreshing himself which he considered it neces- 
sary to afford to the Colonel or his reverend guest. 

While they were thus engaged, the good diyine 
lost in his own argument, and the hearers in their 
private thoughts, their attention was about half-past 
ten arrested by a knocking at the door of the house. 
To those who have anxious hearts, trifles give cause 
of alarm. 

Even a thing so simple as a knock at the door 
may have a character which excites apprehension. 
This was no quiet gentle tap, intimating a modest 
intruder ; no redoubled rattle, as the pompous 
annunciation of some vain person ; neither did it 
resemble the formal summons to formal business, 
nor the cheerful visit of some welcome friend. It 
was 4 single blow, solemn and stern, if not actually 
menacing in the sound. The door was opened by 
some of the persons of the house; a heavy foot 
ascended the stair, a stout man entered the room, 
and drawing the cloak from his face, said, “ Mark- 
ham Everard, I t thee in God’s name.” 

It was General Cromwell. . 

Everard, surprised and taken at kane en- 
deavoured in vain to find words to express his as- 
tonishment. A bustle occurred in receiving the 
General, assisting aa uncloak himself, and offer- 
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ing in dumb show the civilities of reeeption. The 
General cast his keen eye around the apartment, 
and fixing it first on the divine, addressed 1 Everard 
as follows 1 

“ A reverend man I see is with thee. Thou art 
not one of those, good Markham, who let the time 
annoted and unimproved pass away. aside 
the things of this world—pressing forward to those 
of the next—it is by thus using our time in this poor 
seat of terrestrial sin and eare, that we may, as it 
were——But how is this!’ he continued, suddenly 
changing his tone, and speaking briefly, sharply, 
and anxiously ; “ one hath left the room since I 
entered }” 

Wildrake had, indeed, been absent for a mimute 
or two, but had now returned, and stepped forward 
from a bay window, as if he had been out of sight 
only, not out of the apartment. “ Not so, sir, I 
stood but inthe background out of respect. Noble 
General, I hope all is well with the Estate, that 
your Excellency makes us so late a visit? Would 
not your Excellency choose some” 

 Ah{” said Oliver, looking sternly and fixedly 
at him—* Our trusty Go-between—our faithful 
confidant.—No, sir; at present 1 desire nothing 
more ffian a kind reception, which, methinks, my 
friend Markham Everard is in no hurry to give 
me.” 

“ You bring your own welcome, my lord,” said 
Everard, compelling himself to speak. “I can 








only trust it was no bad news that made your Ex- | 


cellency a late traveller, and ask, like my follower, 
what refreshment I shall command for your ac- 
commodation,.” 

“ The State is sound and healthy, Colonel Eve- 
rard,” said the General; “ and yet the less ao, 
that many of its members, who have been hitherto 
workers together, and propounders of good counsel, 
and advancers of the public weal, have now waxed 
cold in their love and in their affection for the Good 
Cause, for which we should be ready, in our various 
degrees, to act and do, so soon as we are called to 
act that whereunto we are appointed, neither rashly 
nor over-slothfully, neither lukewarmly nor over- 
violently, but with such a frame and disposition, in 
which zeal and charity may, as it were, meet and 
kiss each other in our streets. Howbeit, because 
we look back after we have put our hand to the 
plough, therefore is our force waxed dim.” 

* «© Pardon me, sir,” said Nehemiah Holdenough, 
who, listening with some impatience, began to guess 
in whose company he stood—“ Pardon me, for unto 
this I have a warrant to speak.” 

“« Ah! ah!” said Cromwell. “ Surely, most 
worthy sir, we grieve the Spirit when we restrain 
those pourings forth, which like water from a 
rock ?____. 

“ Nay, therein I differ from you, sir,” said Hold- 
enough ; “ foras there is the mouth tostransmit the 
food, and the profit to digest what Heaven bath 
sents; so is the preacher ordained to teach and the 
people to hear; the shepherd to gather the flock 
mto the sheepfold, the sheep to profit by the oare of 
the shepherd.” 

“Ah! my worthy str,” said Cromwell, with 
much unction, “ methinks you verge‘upon the great 
mistake, which. supposes that churches are tall large 
houses built by masons, and hearers are mén— 
wealthy men, who pay tithes, the larger as well as 
the less ; and that the priests, men in black gowns 
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or cloaks, who receive the same, are in guercdiom 
the only distributors of Christian biessiags ; where- 
as, in my apprehension, there is move of Christian 
liberty in leaving i¢to the discretion of the h 

soul to seek his edification where it can be ‘ 
whether from the meuth ef a lay tacher, who 
claimeth his warrant from Heaven atone, or at the 
dispensation of those who take orttination asd de- 
grees from synods and aniversitios, at best but as- 
sociations of poor sinful creatures like themselves.” 

« You k you know not sir,” replied 
Holdenough, impatiently. “ ight come out of 
darkness, sense out of ignorance, or knowledge of 
the mysteries of religion from such ignoramt medi- 
ciners as give poisons instead of wholesome medi- 
caments, and cram with filth the stomachs of such 
as seek to them for food.” This, which the Presby- 
terian divine uttered rather warmly, the General 
answered with the utmost mildness. 

“ Lack-a-day, lack-a-day ! a learned man, but 
intemperate ; over-zeal hath eaten him up.—A 
well-a-day, sir, you may talk of your regular gospel- 
meals, but a word spoken in season by one whose 
heart is with your heart, just perhaps when you 
are riding on to encounter an enemy, or are about 
to mount a breach, is to the poor spirit like a 
rasher on the coals, which the hungry shall find 
preferable to a great banquet, at such times when 
the full soul loatheth the honey-comb. Neverthe- 
less, although I speak thus in my poor judgment, |. 
I would not put force on the conscience of any man, 
leaving to the learned to follow the learned, and 
the wise to be instructed by the wise, while poor 
simple wretched souls are not to be denied a drink 
from the stream which runneth by the way.—Ay, 
verily, it will be a comely sight in England when 
men shall go on as in a better world, bearing with 
each other’s infirmities, joining in each other’s 
comforts—Ay, truly, the rich drink out of silver 
flagons, and goblets of silver, the poor out of paltry 
bowls of wood—and even so let it be, since they 
both drink the same element.” 

Here an officer opened the door and looked in, 
to whom Cromwell, exchanging the canting drawl, 
in which it seemed he might have gone on inter- 
minably, for the short brief tone of netion, called 
out, “ Pearson, is he come ?” 

“¢ No, sir,” replied Pearson ; “we have‘enquired 
for him at the place you noted, and also &t other 
haunts of is about the town.” 

« The knave !” said Cromwell, With bitter em- 
phasis ; “van he have proved false }~—No, no, his 
interest is too deeply engaged. We shall find him 
by and by.—Hark thee hither.” oer 

While this conversation was going forward, the 
reader must imagine the avis of ie He 
was certain that the personal attendance of Crom- 
well must be on some most important aeconnt, and 
he could not but strongly suspect that the General 
had some information reapeéting Charles's lurking 
oe If taken, a renewal of the’ tragedy of the 

Oth of January was instantly té be apprehended, 
and the ruin of the whole fantily of Lee, within 
self probably included, must be the necessary ven- 
sequence, 

He looked eagerly for consolation at Wildrake, 
whose countenance expressed much alarm, which 
he endeavoured to bear out with his usual look of 
confidence. But the weight within was too great ; 
he shuffled with his feet, rolled his eyes, and 
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| twisted his hands, 
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like an tnassured wituees before 








an acute and not to be deceived judge. 

Oliver, meanwhile, left hia company not a min- 
-ate’s leisure to take counsel together. Hiven while 
his eloquence flowed on in a stream so 
mazy that no one could discover which way its 
course was tending, his watchful eye ren- 
dered all attempts of Everard to hold communiea- 
tion with Wildrake, even by signa, altogether vain. 
Everard, indeed, looked for an instant at the win- 
dow, then glanced at Wildrake, as if to hint there 
might be a ibility to escape that way. But the 
cavalier had replied with a disconsojate shake of 
the head, so slight as to be almost mmperceptible. 
Everard, therefore, lost all hope, and the melan- 
choly feeling of approaching and inevitable evil, 
was only varied by anxiety concerning the shape 
and manner in which it was about to make its ap- 

roach, 

But Wildrake had a spark of hope left. The 
very instant Cromwell entered he had got out of 
the room, and down to the door of the house. 


: 


| 


Ud 


ing to allege texts mn behalf of his when 
Crowell nppascatly tired of Lage an and 


desirous to introduce a di more accordant 
with his real feelings, interrupted him, h very 
civilly, and took the discourse into his own hands. 
“ Lack-a-day,” he said, “the good man ke 
truth, aceording to his knowledge and to his Eights, 
—ay, bitter truths, and hard to be digested, while 
we see as men see, and uot with the eyes of angels. 
—False messengers, said the reverend mant—ay, 
truly, the world is full of such. You shall see them 
who will carry your secret message to the house ef 
your mortal foe, and will say to him, ‘ Lo! m 
master is going forth with a small train, by sue 
and such desolate places; be you speedy, there- 
fore, that you may arise and slay him.’ And an- 
other, who knoweth where the foe of your house, 
and enemy of your person, lies hidden, shall, in- 
stead of telling his master thereof, carry tidings to 
the enemy even where he lurketh, saying, * Lo 
my master knoweth of your secret abode—up now, 
and fly, lest he come on thee like a lion on his 


 Back—back !” repeated by two armed sentinels, ' prey.?—But shall this go without punishment!” 


convinced him that, as his fears had anticipated, | looking at Wildrake with a witherin 


the General had come neither unattended nor un- 
prepared. He turned on his heel, ran up stairs, 
and meeting on the landing-place the boy whom he 
called Spitfire, hurried him into the small apart- 
ment which he occupied as his own. Wildrake had 
been shooting that morning, and game lay on the 


glance. 
“ Now, as my soul liveth, and as He hveth who 
hath made me a ruler in Israel, such false mes- 
sengers shall be knitted to gibbets on the way- 
side, and their right hands shall be nailed above 
their heads, in an extended position, as if pointing 
out to others the road from which they themselves 


table. He pulled a feather from a woodcock’s wing, | have strayed '” 


and saying hastily, “ For thy life, Spitfire, mimd 


“ Surely,” said “luster Holdenough, “ it ia right 


my orders—I will put thee safe out at the wi dow , to cut off such offenders.” 


into the court—the yard wall is not high— and 


“« Thank ye, Mass-John,” muttered Wildrake ; 


there will be no sentry there—Fly to the Lodge, as “ when did the Presbyterian fail to lend the devil 
thou wouldst win Heaven, and give this feather to a shove?” 


Mistress Alice Lee, if possible—if not, to Joceline 


Joliffe—say I have won the wager of the young | 


lady. Dost mark me, boy ?”’ 
he sharp-witted youth clapped his hand in his 

master’s, and only replied, “ Done, and done.” 

Wildrake opened’ the window, and, though the 
height was considerable, he contrived to let the 
boy down safely by holding Ins cloak. <A heap of 
straw, on which Spitfire lighted rendered the de- 
scent perfectly safe, and Wildrake saw him scramble 
over the wall of the ccurt-yard, at the angle winch 
bore on a back lane , and so rapidly was this ac- 
eomplished, that the cavalier had just re-entered 
the room, when, the bustle attending Cromwell’s 
ig subgiding, his own absence began to be no- 
ti 


He remaimed during Cromwell’s lecture on the 
vanity of creeds, anxious in mind whether he might 
not have done better to send an explicit verbal 
m , Since there was no time to write. But the 
chance of the boy being stopped, or becoming eon- 
fuséd with feeling himself the messenger of a hur- 
ried and important communication, made him, on 
the whole, glad that he had preferred a more enig- 
matical way of conveying the intelligence. He had, 
therefore, the arlene. of hia patron, for he was 
*onscious still of a spark of ee 

Pearson had scarce shut the door, when Hold- 
enough, as ready in arme against the future Dicta- 
ter as he had been prompt to encounter the sup- 

osed phantoms and fends of Woodstock, resumed 
attack upon the schismaties, whom he under- 
took to prove to be at once soul-slayers, false 
brethren, and false messengers ; and was proceed- 





| 


| 





“ But, I say,” continued Holdenough, “ that the 
matter is estranged from our present purpose, for 
the false brethren of whom I spoke are”-—— 

“Right, excellent sir, they be those of our own 
house,” answered Cromwell; “ the good man ia 
right once more. Ay, of whom can we now say 
that he is a true brother, although he has lain in 
the same womb with us? Although we have strug- 
gied in the same cause, eat at the same table, 
fought in the same battle, worshipped at the same 
throne, there shall be no truth in — Ah, Mark- 
ham Everard, Markham Everard !” 

He paused at this ejaculation; and Everard, de- 
sirous at once of knowing how far he stood com- 
mitted, rephed, “ Your Excellency seems to have 
something in your mind in which | am concerned. 
May I request you will speak it out, that I may 
know what I am accused of?” 

“ Ah, Mark, Mark,” replied the General, “ there 
needeth no accuser speak when the still small voice 
speaks within us. Is there not moisture on thy 
brow, Mark Everard? Is there not trouble in thine 
eye? Is there not a failure in thy frame? And 
who ever saw such things in noble and stout 
Markham Everard, whose brow was only moist 
after having worn the helmet for a summer’s day ; 
whose band only shook when it had wielded for 
hours the weighty falchion !—But go to, man { thou 
doubtest over much. Hast thou not been to me ag 
a brother, and shall I not forgive thee even the 
seventy-seventh time? The ve hath tarried 
scmswlere: who should have done by this time an 
office of much import. Take ad off hhis ab- 
sence, Mark ; it is a grace that God thee be. 
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ond ex 
ut speak to me as a friend to his friend.” 

“ ] have never said any thing to your Excel- 
sey that was in’ the least un the title 
ou have assigned to me,” said Colonel Everard, 
roundly. 

“ Nay, nay, Markham,” answered Cromwell ; “ I 
ay not you have. But—but you ought to have 
‘emembered the message I sent you by that per- 
on” (pointing to Wildrake ;) “and you must re- 
‘oncile it with your conscience, how, having such 
) Message, ed with such reasons, you could 
hink yourself at liberty to expel my friends from 
Woodstock, being determined to disappoint my ob- 
ject, whilst you availed yourself of the boon, on 
condition of which my warrant was issued.” 

Everard was about to reply, when, to his asto- 
nishment, Wildrake sieppad forward ; and with a 
voice and look very different from his ordinary 
manner, and approaching a good deal to real dig- 
nity of mind, said, boldly and calmly, “ You are 
mistaken, Master Cromwell ; and address yourself 
to the wrong party here.” 

The speech was so sudden and intrepid that 
Cromwell stepped a pace back, and motioned with 
his right hand towards his weapon, as if he had 
expected that an address of a nature so unusually 
bold was to be followed by some act of violence. 
He instantly resumed his indifferent posture ; and, 
irritated at a smile which he observed on Wild- 
rake’s countenance, he said, with the dignity of one 


long accustomed to see all tremble before him, 
“This to me, fellow! Know you to whom you 
speak?” 


“ Fellow !” echoed Wildrake, whose reckless hu- 
mour was now completely set afloat—“ No fellow 
of yours, Master Oliver. I have known the day 
when Roger Wildrake of Squattlesea-mere, Lin- 
coln, a handsome young gallant, with a good estate, 
would have been thought no fellow of the bank- 
rupt brewer of Huntingdon.” 

“ Be silent!” said Everard ; “ be silent, Wild- 
rake, if you love your life |” 

“ T care not a maravedi for my life,’”’ said Wild- 
rake. “ Zounds, if he dislikes what I say, let him 
take to his tools! I know, after all, he hath good 
blood in his veins ! and I will indulge him with a 
turn in the court yonder, had he been ten times 
a brewer.” 

“ Such ribaldry, friend,” said Oliver, “I treat 
with the contempt it deserves. But if thou hast 
any thing to say touching the matter in question 
.8peak out like a man, though thou look’st more like 
a beast.” 

“ All I have to say is,” replied Wildrake, “ that 
whereas you blame Everard for acting on your 
warrant, as you call it, I can tell you he knew not 
a word of the rascally conditions you talk of. I 
took care of that; and you may take the vengeance 
on me, if you list.” 

* Slave! dare you tell this to me?” said Crom- 
well, still heedfully restraining his passion, which 
he felt was about to discharge itself upon an un- 
worthy object. 

Ay, you will make every Englishman a slave, 
if you have your own way,” said Wildrake, not a 
whit abashed ;—for the awe which had formerly 
overcome him when alone with this remarkable 
man, had vanished, now that they were engaged in 
_&n altercation before witnesses.—* But do your 
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worst, Master Oliver; I tell you beforehand, the 
bird has eseaped you.” 

“ You dare not aay so |— t—So ho! 
Pearson ! tell the soldiers to mount instantly.-~ 
Thou art a lying fool !— Escaped t—Where, or 
from whence ?” 

“ Ay, that is the question,” said Wildrake; “ for 
look you, sir—that men do go from hence is cer- 
tain—but how they go, or to what quarter” 

Cromwell stood attentive, expecting some useful 
hint from the careless impetuosity of the cavalier, 
upon the route which the King might have taken. 

— Or to what ali as I said before, why, 
your Excellency, ster Oliver, may e’en find 
that out yourself.” 

As he uttered the last words he unsheathed bis 
rapier, and made a full pass at the General’s body. 
Had his sword met no other impediment than t 
buff jerkin, Cromwell’s course had ended on the 
spot. But, fearful of such attempts, the General 
wore under his military dress a shirt of the finest 
mail, made of rings of the best steel, and so light 
and flexible that it was little or no encumbrance 
to the motions of the wearer. It proved his safety 
on this occasion, for the rapier gang, Sap shivers 5 
while the owner, now held back by Everard and 
Holdenough, flung the hilt with passion on the 
ground, exclaiming, “ Be damned the hand that 
forged thee !—To serve me so long, and fail me 
when thy true service would have honoured us 
both for ever! But no good could come of thee, 
since thou wert pointed, even in jest, at a learned 
divine of the Church of England.’ 

In the first instant of alarm; and perhaps sus- 
pecting Wildrake i ia be supported by others, 
Cromwell half drew from his bosom a concealed 
pistol, which he hastily returned, observing that 
both Everard and the clergyman were withholding 
the cavalier from another attempt. 

Pearson and a soldier or two rushed in—* Secure 
that fellow,” said the General, in the indifferent 
tone of one to whom imminent danger was too 
familiar to cause irritation—“ Bind him—but not 
so hard, Pearson ;”—for the men, to show their 
zeal, were drawing their belts, which they used 
for want of cords, brutally tight round Wildrake’s 
limbs. “ He would have assassinated me, but I 
would reserve him for his fit doom.” 

‘¢ Assassinated !—I scorn your words, Master 
Oliver,” said Wildrake; “I proffered you a fair 
duello.” 3 

“ Shall we shoot him in the street, for an exam- 
ple?” said Pearson to Cromwell; while Everard 
endeavoured to stop Wildrake from giving further 
offence. 

“ On your life harm him not; but let him be kept 
in sufe ward, and well Jooked after,” said Cromwell ; 
while the prisoner exclaimed to Everard, “I prithee 
let me alone—I qm now neither thy follower, nor 
any man’s, and I am as willing to die as ever I was 
to take a cup of liquor.—And hark ye, speaking of 
that, Master Oliver, you were once a jolly fellow, 
prithee let one of thy lobsters here advance yonder 
tankard to my lips, and your Excellency shall hear 
a toast, a song, and a—secret.” 

*“ Unloose his head, and hand the debauched 
beast the tankard,” said Oliver ; “ while yet he 
exists, it were shame to refuse him the element he 
lives in.” 

« Blessings on your head for once,” said Wild» 
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rake, whose object in continuing this wild discourse 
was, if possible, to gain a little delay, when every 
moment was precious. “ Thou hast brewed good 
ale, and that’s warrant for a blessing. For my toast 
and my song, here they go together— 
Son of a witch, 
ee thou die in a ditch, 
ith the butchers who back thy quarrels ; 
And rot above ground 
While the world shall resound 
A welcome to Royal King Charies.’ 
Aud uow for my secret, that you may not say I 
had your liquor for nothing—TI fancy my song will 
scarce pass current for much—My secret is, Mas- 
ter Cromwell—that the bird is flown—and your 
red nose will be as white as your winding-sheet 
before you can smell out which way.” 

ds Pehaw, rascal,’”’ answered Cromwell, contemp- 
os “keep your scurrile jests for the gibbet 

oot. 

“T shall look on the gibbet more boldly,” replied 
Wildrake, “than I have seen you look on the Royal 
Martyr’s picture.” 

This reproach touched Cromwell to the very 
quick.—* Villain 1” he exclaimed; “ drag him 
hence, draw out a y, and But hold, not now 
—to prison with him—let him be close watched, 
and gagged, if he attempts to speak to the sentinels 
—Nay, hold—I mean, put a bottle of brandy into 
his cell, and he will gag himself in his own way, I 
warrant you—When day comes, that men can see 
the example, he shall be gagged after my fashion.” 

During the various breaks in his orders, the 
General was evidently getting command of his tem- 
per; and though he began in fury, he ended with 
the contemptuous sneer of one who overlooks tlie 
abusive language of an inferior. Something re- 
mained on his mind notwithstanding, for he con- 
tinued standing, as if fixed to the same spot in the 
apartment, his eyes bent on the ground, and with 
closed hand pressed against his lips, like a man 
who ie musing deeply. Pearson, who was about to 
speak to him, drew back, and made a sign to those 
in the room to be silent. 

Master Holdenough did not mark, or, at least, 
did not obey it. Approaching the General, he said, 
in a respectful but firm tone, “ Did I understand 
it to be your Excellency’s purpose that this poor 
man shall die next morning ?” 

“ Hah!” exclaimed Cromwell, starting from his 
reverie, “ what say’st thou?” 

“I took Idave to ask, if it was your will that this 
unhappy man should die to-morrow ?” 

* Whom saidst thou?” demanded Cromwell: 
¢ Markham Everard—shall he dic, saidst thou ?” 

“God forbid!” replied Holdenough, stepping 
back— TI asked whether this blinded creature, 
Wildrake, was to be so suddenly cut off?” 

“ Ay, marry is he,” said Cromwell, “ were the 
whole General Assembly of Divines at Westminster 
—the whole Sanhedrim of Presbytery—to offer 
bai) for him.” 

“Tf you will not think better of it, sir,’ said 
Holdenough, “ at least give not the poor man the 
means of destroying his senses—Let me go to him 
as a divine, to watch with him, in case he may yet 
be admitted into the vineyard at the latest hour— 
yet brought into the sheepfold, though he has ne- 
gleeted the call of the pastor till time is wellnigh 
glosed upon him.” 

* For God’s sake,” said Everard, who had 
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_ Yet, all things well considered, 
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hitherto kept silence, because lie knew Cromwell’s 
temper en such occasions, * think better of what 
you do!” 

“Is it for thee to teach me?” replied Cromwell ; 
* think thou of thine own matters, and believe me 
it will require all thy wit—And for you, reverend 
sir, I will have no father-confessors attend my pri- 
soners—no tales out of school. If the fellow thirsts 
after ghostly comfort, as he is much more like to 
thirst after a quartern of brandy, there is Corporal | 
Humgudgeon, who commands the corps de garde, | 
will preach and pray as well as the best of ye.— 
But this delay is intolerable—Comes not this fellow | 

et?” 
a No, sir,” replied Pearson. “ Had we not bet- 
ter go down to the Lodge? The news of our coming 
hither may else get there before us.” 

“ True,” said Cromwell, speaking aside to his 
officer, “ but you know Tomkins warned us against 
doing so, alleging there were so many postern- 
doors, and sallyports, and concealed entrances in 
the old house, that it was like a rabbit-warren, and 
that an escape might be easily made under our 
very noses, unless he were with us, to point out all 
the .ports which should be guarded. He hinted, 
too, that he might be delayed a few minutes after 
his time of appolntment—but we have now waited 
half-an-hour.”’ 

“ Docs your Excellency think Tomkins is cer- 
tainly to be depended upon ?” said Pearson, 

“ As far as his interest goes, unquestionably,” 
replied the General. ‘ He has ever been the pump 
by which I have sucked the marrow out of many a 
plot, in special those of the conceited fool Roche. 
cliffe, who is goose enough to believe that such a 
fellow as Tomkins would value any thing beyoud 
the offer of the best bidder. And yet it groweth 
Jate—I fear we must to the Lodge without him— 
will tarry here 
till midnight—Ah ! Everard, thou mightest put 
this gear to rights if thou wilt ! Shall some foolish 
principle of fantastic punctilio have more weight 
with thee, man, than have the pacification and 
welfare of England; the keeping of faith to thy 
friend and benefactor, and who will be yet more 
so, and the fortune and security of thy relations ? 
Are these, I say, lighter in the balance than the 
cause of a worthless boy, who, with his father and 
his father’s house, have troubled Israel for fifty 
years ?” 

“I do not understand your Excellency, nor at 
what service you point, which I can honestly ren- 
der,” replied Mverard. “ That which is dishonest 
I should be loth that you proposed.” 

“ Then this at least might suit your honesty, or 
scrupulous humour, call it which thou wilt,” said 
Cromwell. “ Thou hnowest, surely, all the 
about Jezebel’s palace down yonder i—Let me 
know how they may be guarded against the escape 
of any from within.” 

“I cannot pretend to aid you iu this matter,” 
said Everard ; “ I know not all the entrances and 
posterns about Woodstock, and if I did, 1 am not 
free in conscience to communicate with you on this 
occasion.” 

“ We shall do without you, sir,” weplied Crom- 
well, haughtily; “and if aught is found which may 
criminate you, remember you have lost right to 
my protection.” 

“ J shall be sorry,” said Everard, “to have lost 
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your friendship, General; but I trust my quality 
dispense with the necessity 


as an Engli may 
of on from any man. I know no law which 
obliges me to be spy or informer, even if I were in 


the way of having opportunity to do service in 
either honourable capacity.” 

* Well, sir,” said Cromwell, “ for all your privi- 
ieges and qualities, I will make bold to take you 
down to the Lodge at Woodstock to-night, to en- 
quire into affairs in which the State is concerned. 
— Come hither, Pearson.” He took a paper from 
his pocket, containing a rough sketch or ground- 
plan of Woodstock Lodge, with the avenues leading 
to it—*“ Look here,” he said, “ we must move in 
two bodies on foot, and with all possible silence— 
thou must march to the réar of the old house of 
iniquity with twenty file of men, and dispose them 
around it the wisest thou canst. Take the reverend 
man there along with you. He must be secured at 
any rate, and may serve asa guide. I myself will 
occupy the front of the Lodge, aud thus having 
stopt all the earths, thou wilt come to me for far- 
ther orders—silence and dispatch is all.—-But for 
the dog Tomkins, who broke appointment with me, 
he had need render a good excuse, or woe to*his 
father’s son !—Reverend sir, be pleased to accom- 
pany that officer.—Colonel Everard, you are to 
follow me; but first give your sword to Captain 
Pearson, and consider yourself as under arrest.” 

Everard gave his sword to Pearson without any 
comment, and with the most anxious presage of 
evil followed the Republican General, in obedience : 
to commands which it would have been useless to 
dispute. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘* Were my son ‘William here but now, 
He wadna fail the pledge.” 
Wi’ that in at the door there ran 


A ghastly-looking p 
idea | ae then: master, “iy I saw, 
Beneath the thornie brae, 
Of black-mau’d warriors many a rank, 
Have ge!” he ened, ‘and gac”— 
HENRY MACKENZIE 


Tue litde party at the Lodge were assembled at 
supper, at the early hour of eight g’clock. Sir 
Henry Lee, neglecting the food that was placed on 
tle table, stood by a lamp on the chimney-piece, 
nnd read a letter with mournful attention. 

*“ Does my son write to you more particularly | 

than to me, Doctor Rochecliffe ?” said the knight. | 
“ He only says here, that he will return probably 
this night; and that Master Kerneguy must be 
ready to set off with him instantly. hat can this 
haste mean? Have you heard of any new search 
after our suffering party? I wish they would per- 
an me to enjoy my son’s company in quiet but for 
a day.’ 
« The quiet which depends on the wicked ceasing 
from troubling,” said Dr. Rochecliffe, “is connect- 
ed, not by days and hours, but by minutes. Their 
glut of blood at Worcester had satiated them for a 
moment, but their appetite, I fancy, has revived.” 

“ You have news, then, to that purpose %” said 
Sir Henry. 


« Your son,” replied the Doctor, “ wrote to me | 








1 See Note F. Patrick Carey. 


by the same : he seldom fails to du a0, 
being ic Sale it is that 1 should 
know every thing that passes. Means of escape are 
provided on the coast, and Master Kerneguy must 
be ready to start with your son the instant he ap- 
pears. 

“It is strange,” said the knight; “for f 
years I have dwelt in this house, man end boy, aid 
the point only was how to make the day pass over 
our heads; for if I did not scheme out some hunt- 
ing match or hawking, or the like, I might have 
sat here on my arm-chair, as undisturbed as a 
sleeping dormouse, from one end of the year to the 
other ; and now I am more like a hare on her form, 
that dare not sleep unless with her éyes open, and 
scuds off when the wind rustles among the fern.” 

“ Tt is strange,” said Alice, looking at Dr, Roclie- 
cliffe, “ that the roundhead steward has told you 
nothing of this. He is usually communicative enough 
of the motions of his party ; and I saw you close 
together this morning.’ 

“I must be closer with him this evening,” said 
the Doctor gloomily ; “ but he will not blab.” 

“JT wish you may not trust him too much,” said 
Alice in reply.—* To me, that man’s face, with all 
its shrewdness, evinces such a dark expression, 
that methinks I read treason in his very eye.” 

“ Be assured, that matter is looked to,” answered 
the Doctor, in the same ominous tone as before. 
No one replied, and there was a chilling and anxi- 
ous feeling of apprehension which seemed to sink 
down on the company at once, like those sensations 
which make such constitutions as are particularly 
subject to the electrical influence, conscious of an 
approaching thunder-storm. 


The disguised Monarch, apprised that day to be ° 


prepared on short notice to quit his temporary 
asylum, felt his own share of the gloom which in- 
volved the little society. But he was the first also 
to shake it off, as what neither suited his character 
nor his situation. Gaiety was the leading distinc- 
tion of the former, and presence of mind, not de- 
pression of spirits, was required by the latter. 

“ We make the hour heavier,” he said, “ by 
being melancholy about it. Had you not better 
join me, Mistress Alice, in Patrick Carey's jovial 
farewcll ?—~ Ah, you do not know Pat Carey—a 
younger brother of Lord Falkland’s ?”! 

“A brother of the immortal Lord Falkland’s, 
and write songs!” said the Doctor. 

“Qh, Doctor, the Muses take tithe as well as the 
Church,” said Charles, “ and have their share in 
every family of distinction. You do not know the 
words, Mistress Alice, but you cau aid me, not: 
withstanding, in the burden at least— 


‘Come, now that we're parting, and 'tisonetoten » 
f the towers of sweet Woodstock J e’er see agen, 
Let us e’en have a frolic, and dmnk like tall men 
While the goblet goes merrily roand.’” 3 


The song arose, but not with spirit. It was one 
of those efforts at forced mirth, by which, above all 
ther modes of expressing it, the absence of real 
sheerfulness is most distinctly intimated. 
stopt the song, and upbraided the choristers. 

“ You sing, my dear Mistress Alice, as if you 
were chanting one of the seven penitential peadms ; 


- 


Woodstock, for the locality 








The Verses are full of the tee 


"The original song of Carey bears Wykeham, instead of | -hanahan spirit of the time 
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and you, goed Doctor, as if you recited the funeral 
SEPVI0#. 


The Boetor rece kashly from the table, and 
turned to fhe window ; for the expression eennected 
sty beard with the task whieh he was that evening 
to’ nig 3 Charles looked at him with some 

ise ; for the peril in which he lived, made him 
watchfal of the slightest motions of those around 
him—then turned to Sir Henry, and said, “ My 
honoured host, can you tell any reason for this 
moody fit, which has so strangely crept upon us 

! 


“Not I, my dear Louis,” replied the knight; “ I 
have no gkill in these nice quillets of philosophy. 
I could as soon undertake to tell you the reason 
why Bevis turns round three times before he lies 
down. I can only say for myself, that if age and 
sorrow and uncertainty be enough to break a jovial 
spirit, or at least to bend it now and then, I have 


_my share of them all; so that I, for one, cannot say 


that I am sad merely because | am not merry. I 
have but too good eause for sadness. I would I 
saw my son, were it but for a minute.” 

Fortune seemed for once disposed to gratify the 
old man; for Albert Lee entered at that moment. 
He was dressed in a riding suit, and appeared to 
have travelled hard. He cast his eye hastily around 
as he entered. It rested for a second on that of the 
disguised Prince, and, satisfied with the glance 
which he received in lieu, he hastened, after the 
fashion of the olden day, to kneel down to his 
father, and request his blessing. 

“It is thine, my boy,” said the old man; a tear 
springing to his eyes as he laid his hand on the long 
locks, which distinguished the young cavalier’s rank 
and principles, and which, usually combed and 
curled with some care, now hung wild and dis- 
hevelled about his shoulders. ° They reinained an 
instant in this posture, when the old man suddenly 
started from it, as if ashamed of the emotion which 
he had expressed before s0 many witnesses, and 
passing the back of his hand hastily across his eyes, 
bid Albert get up and mind his supper, “ since I 
dare say you have ridden fast and far since you 
last baited—and we'll send round a cup to his 
health; if Doctor Rochecliffe and the good company 
pleases—Joceline, thou knave, skink about—thou 
Jook’st as if thou hadst seen a ghost.” 

“ Joceline,” said Alice, “is sick for sympathy— 
one of the stags ran at Phebe Mayflower to-day, 
and she was fain tq have Joceline’s assistance to 
drive the creature off—the girl has been in fits 
sinee she eame home.” 

“ Silly slut,” said the old knight—* She a wood- 
man’s daughter !—But, Joceline, if the deer gets 
dangerous, you must send a broad arrow through 
him.% 

“ It will not neea, Sir Henry,” eaid Joceline, 
speaking with great difficulty of utterance-—“ he is 
quict enough now—-he will not offend in that sort 
again.” 

* See it be #0,” replied the knight; “ remember 
Mistress Alice often walks in the Chase. And now, 
fill round, and fill too, a cup to thyself to over-red 
thy fear, as mad Will has it. Tush, man, Phoebe 
wil} “de welt se only screamed and ran, 
that then might’st have the pleasure to help her. 
Mind what thou dost, and do not go spilling the 


wine after that fashion.—Come, here is a health to | kaight, * wou 


wer wanderer, who has come to us again.” 


i 








SEX |. 
- 6 None will p it more willingly than I,’ said 
the sugaleed ince, eneciseouly. assuming ah 


importance which the character he personated 
sae prabs ted ; - Sir Henry Bes had become 
a e suppose , with is peculiari- 
ties, imposed only penta Pelle rebuke upon his 
petulence. “ Thou art a merry, good: hemoured 
youth, Louis,” he said, “ but it is a world to sec 
how the forwardness of the present generation hath 
gone beyond the gravity and reverence which in 
my youth was so regularly observed towards those 
of higher rank and station—-1 dared no more have 
given my own tongue the rein, when there was a 
doctor of divinity in company, than IF would havo 
dared to have spoken in church in sorvice time.” 

“True, sir,’ said Albert, hastily interfering , 
“but Master Kerneguy had tle better right to 
speak at present, that I have been absent on his 
business as well as my own, have seen several 
of his friends, and bring him important intelli- 
gence.” 

Charles was about to rise and beckon Albert 
aside, naturally impatient to know what news he 
had procured, or what scheme of safe eseape was 
now decreed for him. But Dr. Rocheclifie twitched 
his cloak, as a hint to him to sit still, and not show 
any extraordinary motive for anxiety, since, in 
case of a sudden discovery of his real quality, the 
violenee of Sir Henry Lee’s feelings might have 
been likely to attract too much attention. 

Charles, therefore, only replied, as to the knight's 
stricture, that he had a particular title to be sudden 
and unceremonious in expressing his thanks to Co- 
lonel _Lee—that gratitude was apt to be unman- 
nerly—finally, that le was much obliged to Sir 
Henry for his admoniidion ; and that quit Woodstock 
when he would, “ he was sure to leave it a better 
man than he came there.” 

His speech was of course ostensibly directed to- 
wards the father ; but a glance at Alice assured her 
that she had her full share in the compliment. 

“T fear,” he concluded, addressing Albert, “ that 
you come to tell us our stay here must be very 
short.” 

“ A few hours only,” said Albert— just enough 
for needful rest for ourselves and our horses, I 
have procured two which are good and tried. But 
Doctor Rochecliffe broke faith with me. I expected 
to have met some one down at Joceline’s hut, where 
I left the horses; and finding no person, I was 
delayed an hour in littering them down myself, 
that they might be ready for to-morrow’s work— 
for we must be off before day.”’ 

“ [—J—intended to have sent Tomkins—but— 
but” hesitated the Doctor, “ 1” 

“ The roundheaded rascal was drunk, or out of 
the way, I presume,” said Albert. “I am glad of 
it—you may easily trust him too far.” 

“ ]1itherto he has been faithful,” said the Doctor, 
“ and I scarce think he will fail me now. But Jo- 
ecline will go down and have the horses in readi- 
ness in the morning.” 

Joceline’s countenance was usually that of alacrity 
itself on a ease extraordinary. Now, however, he 
ar Yon will go iin. Dootor 1” he 

“ You will go with me a little way, 
gaid, as he edged himself closely to Rochechiffe. 

“c How ? pu Pys fool, and blockhead,” said the 

Flot thou ask Doctor Rochecliffe to 
bear thee eompany at this hour t—Out, hound! 
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t-down to the kennel yonder instantly, or I will 

reak the knave’s pate of thee.” 

Joceline looked with an eye of agony at the divine, 
as if entreating him to interfere in his behalf; but 
just as he was about to speak, a most melancholy 

‘howling arose at the hall-door, and a dog was heard 
scratching for admittance. 

“ What ails Bevis next?’ said the old knight. 
*T think this must be All-Fools-day, and that every 
thing around me is going mad !” 

The same sound startled Albert and Charles from 
& private conference in which they had engaged, 
and Albert ran to the hall-door to examine per- 
sonally into the cause of the noise. 

“Tt is no alarm,” said the old knight to Kerne- 
guy, “for in such cases the dog’s bark is short, 
sharp, and furious. These long howls are said to 
be ominous. It was even so that Bevis’s grandsire 
bayed the whole livelong night on which my poor 
father died. If it comes now as a presage, God 
send it regard the old and useless, not the young, 
and those who may yet serve King and country !” 

The dog had pushed past Colonel Lee, who stood 
a little while at the hall-door to listen if there were 
any thing stirring without, while Bevis advanced 
into the room where the company were assembled, 
bearing something in his mouth, and exhibiting, in 
un unusual degree, that sense of duty and interest 
which a dog seems to show whien he thinks he has 
the charge of something important. He entered, 
therefore, drooping his long tail, slouching his head 
and ears, and walking with the stately yet melan- 
choly dignity of a war-horse at his master’s funeral. 
In this manner he paced through the room, went 
straight up to Joceline, who had been regarding 
him with astonishment, and uttering a short and 
melancholy howl, laid at his feet the object which 
he bore in his mouth. Joceline stooped, and took 
from the floor a man’s glove, of th@fashion worn 
by the troopers, having something like the old- 
fashioned gauntlet projections of thick leather aris- 
ing from the wrist, which go half way up to the 

elbow, and secure the arm against a cut with a 
sword. But Joceline had no sooner looked at what 
in itself was so common an object, than he dropped 
it from his hand, staggered backward, uttered a 
groan, and nearly fell to the ground. 

« Now, the coward’s curse be upon thee for an 
idiot !” said the knight, who had picked up the 
glove, and was looking at it— thou shouldst be 
sent back to school, and flogged till the craven’s 
blood was switched out of thee—What dost thou 
look at but a glove, thou base poltroon, and a very 
dirty glove, too? Stay, here is writing—Joseph 
Tomkins? Why, that is the roundheaded fellow— 
I wish he hath not come to some mischief, for this 
is not dirt on the cheveron, but blood. Bevis may 
have bit the fellow, and yet the dog seemed to love 
him well too, or the stag may have hurt him. Out, 
Joceline, instantly, and sec where he is—wind your 
bugle.” ; 

“TI cannot go,” said Joliffe, “ unless” —and again 
he looked piteously at Dr. Rochecliffe, who saw no 
time was to be lost in appeasing the ranger’s ter- 
rors, as his ministry was most needful in the pre- 
vent cireumstances.—* Get spade and mattock,” he 
whispered to him, “and a dark lantern, and meet 
me in the Wilderness.” 

Joceline left the room; and the Doctor, before 
following him, had a few‘ words of explanation 
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with Colonel Lec. His own spirit, far trom being 
dismayed on the occasion, rather rose higher, like 
one whose natural element was intrigue and dan- 
ger. “ Here hath been wild work,” he said, “since 
you parted. Tomkins was rude to the wench Phosbe 
—Joceline and he had a brawl together, and Tom- 
kins is lying dead in the thicket, not far from Reaa- 
imond’s Well. It will be necessary that Joceline 
and I go directly to bury the body ; for besides that 
some one might stumble uponit, and raise an alarm, 
this fellow Joceline will never be fit for any active 
purpose till it is under ground. Though as stout 
as a lion the under-keeper has his own weak side, 
and is more afraid of a dead body than a living one. 
When do you propose to start to-morrow ?” 

“ By daybreak, or earlier,” said Colonel Lee; 
“ but we will mcet again. A vessel is provided, 
and I have relays in more places than one—we go 
off from the coast of Sussex; and I am to get a 
letter at — ,acquainting me precisely with the 
spot.” 

“ Wherefore not go off instantly ?” said the Doc- 
tor. 

“The horses would fail us,” replied Albert; 
“ they have been hard ridden to-day.” 

“ Adieu,” said Rochecliffe, “ I must to my task 
—Do you take rest and repose for yours. To con- 
ceal a slaughtered body and convey on the same 
night a king from danger and captivity, are two 
feats which have fallen to few folks save myself ; 
but let me not, while putting on my harness, boast 
myself as if I were taking it off after a victory.” 
So saying he left the apartment, and muffling him- 
self in his cloak, went out into what was called the 
Wilderness. 

The weather was a raw frost. The mist lay in 
partial wreaths upon the lower grounds ; but the 
night, considering that the heavenly bodies were in 
n great measure hidden by the haze, was not ex- 
tremely dark. Dr. Rochecliffe could not, however, 
distinguish the undcr-keeper until he had hemmed 
once or twice, when Joceline answered the signal 
by showing a glimpse of light from the dark lantern 
which he carried. Guided by this intimation of his 
presence, the divine found him leaning against a 
buttress which had, once supported a terrace, now 
ruinous. He had a pickaxe and shovel, together 
with a deer’s hide hanging over his shoulder. 

“ What do you want with the hide, Joceline,” 
said Dr. Rochecliffe, “ that you lumber it about 
with you on such an errand?’ ‘ 

“© Why, look you, Doctor,” he answered, “ it is 
as well to tell you all about it. The man and I— 
he there—you know whom I mean—had many 
years since a quarrel about this deer. For though 
we were great friends, and Philip was sometimes 
allowed by my master’s permission to help me in 
mine office, yet I knew, for all that, Philip Hazel- 
dine was sometimes a trespasser. The deer-stealers 
were very bold at that time, it being just before the 
breaking out of the war, when men were becoming 
unsettled—-And so it chanced, that one day, in the 
Chase, I found two fellows, with their faces blacked 
and shirts over their clothes, carrying as prime a 
buck between them as any was in the park. I 
was upon them in the instant—one escaped, but I 
got hold of the other fellow, and who should it 
prove to be but trusty Phil Hazeldine! Well, I 
don’t know whether it was right or wrong, hers 
was my old friend and pot-companion, and I tools 
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his word for amendment in future; and he helped 
me to hang up the deer on a tree, and I came back 
with a horse to carry him to the Lodge, and tell 
the knight the story, all but Phil’s name. But the 
rogues been too clever for me; for they had 
flayed and dressed the deer, and quartered him, 
and carried him off, and left the hide and horns, 
with a chime, saying,— 

‘The haunch to thee, 

The breast to me, 

The hide and the horns for the keeper's fee.’ 
And this I knew for one of Phil’s mad pranks, that 
he would play in those days with any lad in the 
eountry. But I was so nettled that I made the 
deer’s hide be curried and dressed by a tanner, and 
swore that it should be his winding-sheet or mine ; 
and though I had long repented my rash oath, yet 
now, Doctor, you see what it has come to—though 
I forgot it, the devil did not.” 

“It was a very wrong thing to make a vow so 
sinful,” said Rochecliffe ; “ but it would have been 
ate worse had you endeavoured to keep it. 

herefore, I bid aes cheer up,” said the good 
divine ; “ for in this unhappy case, I could not 
have wished, after what I have heard from Phebe 
and yourself, that you should have kept your hand 
still, though I may regret that the blow has proved 
fatal. Nevertheless, thou hast done even that 
which was done bysthe great and inspired legisla- 
tor, when he beheld an Egyptian tyrannizing over 
n Hebrew, saving that, in the case present, it was a 
female, when, says the Septuagint, Pasa Lgyp- 
tium abscondit sabulo; the meaning whereof I will 
explain to you another time. Wherefore, I exhort 
you not to grieve beyond measure; for although 
this circumstance is unhappy in time and place, 
yet, from what Phoebe hath informed me of yonder 
wretch’s opinions, it is much*to be regretted that 
his brains had not been beaten out in his cradle, 
rather than that he had grown up to be one of 
those Grindlestonians, or Muggletonians, in whom 
is the perfection of every foul and blasphemous 
heresy, united with such an universal practice of 
hypocritical assentation as would deceive their mas- 
ter, even Satan himself.” 

“ Nevertheless, sir,” said the forester, “ I hope 
you will bestow some of the service of the Church 
on this poor man, as it was his last wish, naming 
you, sir, at the same time; and unless this were 
done, I should scarce dare to walk out in the dark 
again for my whole life.” 

“ Thou art a silly fellow ; but if,” continued the 
Doctor, “he named me as he departed, and desired 
the last rites of the Church, there was, it may be, a 
turning from evil anda seeking to good even in 
his last moments; and if Heaven granted him 
graae to form a prayer so fitting, wherefore should 
man refuse it? All I fear is the briefness of time.” 

“ Nay, your reverence may cut the service some- 
what short,” said Joceline ; “ assuredly he does not 
deserve the whole of it; only if something were 
not to be done, I believe I should flee the country. 
They were his last words; and methinks he sent 
Bevis with his glove to put me in mind of them.” 

* Out, fool! Do you think,” said the Doctor, 
* dead men send gauntlets to the living, like knights 
in a romance ; or, if so, would they choose dogs to 
carry their challenges? I tell thee, fool, the cause 
was natural enough. Bevis, questing about, found 
the body, and brought the glove to you to intimate 
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where it was yang, and to require assistance ; for 
such is the high instinct of these animals towards 


one in peril.” 

“ Nay, if you think so, Doctor,” said Joceline— 
“and, doubtless, I must say, Bevis took an interest 
in the man—if indeed it was not something worse 
in the shape of Bevis, for methought his eyes looked 
wild and fiery, as if he would have spoken,” 

As he talked thus, Joceline rather hung back, 
and, in doing so, displeased the Doctor, who ex 
claimed, “ Come along, thou lazy laggard. Art thou 
a soldier, and a brave one, and so much afraid of a 
dead man? Thou hast killed men in battle and in 
chase, I warrant thee.” 

“ Ay, but their backs were to me,” said Joceline. 
“TI never saw one of them cast back his head, and 
glare at me as yonder fellow did, his eye retaining 
a glance of hatred, mixed with terror and reproach, 
till it became fixed like a jelly. And were you not 
with me, and my master’s concerns, and somethin 
else, very deeply at stake, I aa you I woul 
not again look at him for all Woodstock.” 

“ You must, though,” said the Doctor, suddenly 
pausing, “ for here is the place where he lies. Come 
hither deep into the copse; take care of stumbling 
—Here is a place just fitting, and we will draw 
the briers over the grave afterwards.” 

As the Doctor thus issued his directions, he as- 
sisted also in the execution of them; and while his 
attendant laboured to dig a shallow and mishapen 
grave, a task which the state of the soil, perplexed 
with roots, and hardened by the influence of the 
frost, rendered very difficult, tho divine read a few 
passages out of the funeral service, partly in order 
to appease the superstitious terrors of Joceline, and 
partly because he held it matter of conscience not 
to deny the Church’s rites to one who had request- 
ed their aid in extremity. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Case ye, case ye,—on with your vizards. 
Henry IV. 


'uE company whom we had left in Victor Lee’s 
parlour were about to separate for the night, and 
had risen to take a formal leave of each other, when 
a tap was heard at the hall-door. Albert, the vi- 
dette of the party, hastened to open it, enjoining, 
as he left the room, the rest to remain quiet, until 
he had ascertained the cause of the knoclaing. When 
he gained the portal, he called to know who was 
there, and what they wanted at so late an hour. 

“ It is only me,” answered a treble voice. ; 

“ And what is your name, my little fellow {” said 
Albert. . : 

“ Spitfire, sir,” replied the voice without, 

“ Spitfire 1” said Albert. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the voice; “ all the world 
calls me so, and Colonel Everard himself. But my 
name is Spittal for all that.” 

“ Colonel Everard? arrive you from him {” de- 
manded young Lee. 

“ No, sir; 1 come, sir, from Roger Wildrake, 
esquire, of Squattlesea-mere, if it like you,” -aaid 
the boy; “ and I have brought a token to Mistress 
Lee, which I am to give into her own hands, if you 
would but open the door, sir, and let me u 
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I can do nothing with a thrve-inch board between 
as. 


“ Jt is some freak of that drunken rakeltell,” 
said Albert, in a low voice, to hiv sister, who had 
crept ont after him on tiptoe. = - 

© Yet, let us not be hasty in concluding 80,” 
saia the young Iady; “at this moment the least 
trifle oa be of conseqrence.—What token has 
Master Wildrake sent me, my little boy ?” 

“ Nay, nothing very valuable neither,” replied 
the boy; “ but he was eo anxious you should get 
it, that he put me out of window as one would chuck 
outa kitten, that I might not be stopped by the 
soldiers.” 

“ Hear you?” said Alice to her brother ; “ undo 
the gate, for God’s sake.” 

Her brother, to whom her feelings of suspicion 
were now sufficiently communicated, opened the 
gate in haste, and admitted the boy, whose appear- 
amce, not much dissimilar to that of a skinned rab- 
bit in a livery, or a monkey at a fair, would at 
another time have furnished them with amuse- 
ment. The urchin messenger entered the hall, 
making several odd bows and congés, and delivered 
the woodcock’s feather! with much ceremony to 
the young lady, assuring her it was the prize she 
had won upon a wager about hawking. 

“ T prithee, my little man,” said Albert, “ was 
your master drunk or sober, when he sent thee all 
this way with a feather at this time of night ?” 

“ With reverence, sir,” said the boy, “ he was 
what he calls sober, and what I would call con- 
cerned in ligour for any other person.” 

“ Curse on the drunken coxcomb ?”’ said Albert. 
—* There is a tester fur thee, boy, and tell thy 





at fitting times.” 

“ Stay yet a minute,” exclaimed Alice; “ we 
must not go too fast—this craves wary walking.” 

“ A feather,”. said Albert; “all this work about 
a feather! Why, Doctor Rochecliffe, who can 
suck intelligence out of every trifle as a magpie 
would suck an egg, could make nothing of this.” 

« Let us try what we can do without him then,” 
said Alice. Then addressing herself to the boy,— 
* So there are strangers at your master’s ?” 

* At Colonel Everard’s, madam, which is the 
sae thing,” said Spitfire. 

“ And what manner of strangers,” said Alice ; 
“ guests, I suppose 1” 

“ Ay, Mistress,” said the boy, “ a sort of guests 
that make themselves welcome wherever they come, 
if they meet not a welcome from their landlord— 
soldiers, madam.” 

“‘ The men that have been long lying at Wood- 
stock,” said Albert. 

“ No, sir,” said Spitfire, “new comers, with 
gallant buff-coats and steel brea&tplatcs ; and their 
commander—your honour and your ladyship never 
Baw such a man—at least I am sure Bill Spitfire 
never did.” 

“ Was he tall or short?” said Albert, now much 
alarmed. 

«“ Neither one nor other,” said the boy; “ stout 
made, with slouching shoulders; a rose innge, and 
& face one would. not like to say No to. He had 
several officers with him. I saw him but for a 
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master to break his jests on suitable persons, and | 


— bot F wall never forget him while I 
Te, & 


* You are right,” anid Albers Lee to his sister. 
pulling her to one side, * quite right—th»e Areb 
fiend himself is us 1” 

«And the feather,” said Alice, whem fear had 
rendered apprehensive of slight tokens, “ means 
flight—and a woodcock is a bird of passage.” 

“ You have hit it,” said her br ; “ but the 
time has taken us cruelly short. Give the boy a 
trifle more—nothing that can excite suspicion, and 
dismiss him. 1 must summon Rochecliffe and 
Joceline.” 

He went accordingly, but, unable to find these he 
souglit, he returned with hasty steps to the parlour, 
where, in his character of Louis, the page was ex- 
erting himself to detain the old knight, who, while 
laughing at the tales he told him, was anxious to 
go to see what was passing in the hall. 

“ What is the matter, Albert?” said the old 
man; “ who calls at the Lodge at so undue an 
hour, and wherefore is the hall-door opened to 
them ? J will not have my rules, and the regulations 
laid down for keeping this house, broken through, 
because I am old and poor. Why answer you 
not? why keep a chattering with Louis Kerneguy 
and neither of you all the while minding what f 
say ?—Daughter Alice, have you sense and civility 
enough to tel] me, what or whe it is that is admitted 
here contrary to my general orders ¢” 

“ No one, sir,” replied Alice; “a boy brouglit 
a message, which I fear is an alarming one.” 

“ There is only fear, sir,” said Albert, stepping 
forward, “ that whereas we thought to have stayed 
with you till to-morrow, we must now take farewell 
of you to-night.” 

“ Not so, brother,” said Alice, “ you must stay 
and aid the defence here—if you and Master Ker 
neguy are both missed, the pursuit will be metant, 
and probably successful; but if you stay, the hiding- 
places about this house will take some time to 
search, You can change coats with Kerneguy 
too.” 

“ Right, noble wench,” said Albert ; “ most ex- 
cellent—ycs— Louis, I remain as Kerneguy, 3 ov 
fly as young Master Lee.” 

“I eannot see the justice of that,” said Charles, 

“ Nor I neither,” said the knight, interfering. 
«Men come and go, lay schemes, and alter them, 
in my house, without deigning to‘consult me! And 
who is Master Kerncguy, or what is Ife to me, that 
my son must stay and take the chance of mischief, 
and this your Seotch page is to escape in his dress ? 
I will have no such contrivance carried into effect, 
though it were the finest cobweb that was ever 
woven in Doctor Rochecliffe’s brains.—I wieh you 
no ill, Louis; thou art a lively boy; but I dave 
been somewhat too lightly treated in this, man.” 

“ I am fully of your opinion, Sir Henry,” replied 
the porson whom he addressed. “ You have been, 
indeed, repaid for your hospitality by want of that 
confidence, which could never have been so justly 
reposed. But the moment is eome, when | must 
say, in a word, I am that unfortunate Charles 
Stewart, whose lot i¢ has been to become the cause 
of ruin to his best friends, and whose present re- 
sidence in your family threatens to bring destruc 
tion bien and ages you.” 

ms is Kerneguy,” said the knight 
angrily, “ I will teach you to choose the sab feos 
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of your mirtn better waen you address them to me ; 
and, moreover, very little provocation would make 
me desire to have an ounce or two of that malapert 
blood from you.” 

“ Be still, sir, for Godsake !” said Albert to his 
father. “ This is indeed tHe Kino ; and such is 
the danger of his person, that every moment we 
waste may bring round a fatal catastrophe.” 

“ Good God!” said the father, elsanate his 
hands together, and about to drop on his knees, 
“ has my earnest wish been accomplished ! and is 
it in such a manner as to make me pray it had 
never taken place |” 

He then attempted to bend his knee to the King 
—kissed his hand, while large tears trickled from 
his eyes—then said, “ Pardon, my Lord — your 
Majesty, I mean—permit me to sit in your pre- 
sence but one-instant till my blood beats more 
(reely, and then ” 

Charles raised his ancient and faithful subject 
from the ground ; and even in that moment of fear, 
wid anxiety,and danger, insisted on leading him to 
lus seat, upon which he sunk in apparent exhaus- 
tion, his head drooping upon his long white beard, 
und big unconscious tears mingling with its silver 
hairs. Alice and Albert remained with the King, 
arguing and urging his instant departure. 

“ The horses are at the under-keeper’s hut,” 
said Albert, “and the relays only cighteen or 
wenty miles off. If the horses can but cary you 
o far” 

Will you not rather,” interruptcd Alice, * trust 
to the concealments of this place, so nume1ous and 
so well tried—Rochecliffe’s apartments, and the 
yet farther places of secrecy ?” 

“ Alas!” said Albert,“ I know them only by 
hame. My father was sworn éo confide them tu 
but one man, and he had chosen Rochecliffe.” 

“I prefer taking the field to any hiding-hole it 
England,” said the King. “ Could I but find m 
way to this hut where the horses are, I would try 
; What arguments whip and spur could use to get 
| them to the rende” yous, where I am to meet Sir 

Thomas Acland acu! fresh cattle. Come with me, 
| Colonel Lee, and jet us run for it. The round- 

heads have beat us in battle; but if it come toa 

walk or a race, ] think I can show which has the 
| best mettle.” 

“ But then,” said Albert, “ we lose all the time 
which may otherwise be gained by the defence of 
this house—leaving none here but my poor father, 
incapable from his state of doing any thing; and 
you will be instantly pursued by fresh horses, 
while ours are unfit for the road. Oh, where is 
the viRain Joceline !” 

“« What can have become of Doctor Rochecliffe ?” 
said Alice; “ he that is so ready with advice— 
where can they be gone? Oh, if my father could 
but rouse himself!” 

“ Your father is roused,” said Sir Henry, rising 
and stepping up to them with all the energy of full 
manhood in his countenance and motions—* I did 
but gather my thoughts—for when did they fail a 
Lee when his King needed counsel or aid?” He 
then began to speak, with the ready and distinct 
utterance of a general at the head of an army, or- 
d every motion for attack and defence—un- 
noved himself, and his own energy compelling obe- 
dienee, and that cheerful obedience, from all who 
heard him, “ Daughter,” he said, “beat up dame 
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Jellicot—Let Phoebe rise, if ehe were dying, snd 
secure doors and windows.” 

“ That hath been done regularly since—we have 
been thus far honoured,” said his daughter, looking 
at the King —* yet, let them go through the cham, 
bers once more.” And Alice to give the 
orders, and presently returned. 

The old knight proceeded, in the same decided 
tone of promptitude and dispateh—“ Which ig your 
first stage ?” 

“ Gray’s—Rothebury, by Henley, where Sir The- 
1uas Acland and young Knolles are to have horses 
in readiness,” said Albert; “ but how to get there 
with our weary cattle!” 

“ Trust me for that,” said the knight; and pro- 
ceeding with the same tone of are ee our 
Majesty must instantly to Joceline’s lodge,” he 
said, “ there are your horses and your means of 
flight. The secret places of this house, well ma- 
naged, will keep the rebel dogs in play two or three 
hours good—Rochecliffe is, I fear, kidnapped, and 
his Independent hath betray ed him— Would I had 
judged the villain better! I would have struck 
him through at one of our trials of fence, with au 
unbated weapon, as Will says.—But for your guide 
when on horseback, half a bowshot from Joceline’s 
hut is that of old Martin the verdurer; he is a 
score of years older than I, but as fresh as an old 
oah——beat up his quarters, and let him ride with 
you for death and life. He will eer you to your 
relay, for no fox that ever earthed in the Chase 
hnows the country so well for seven leagues 
around.” 

“ Excellent, my dearest father, excellent,” said 
Albert; “ I had forgot Martin the verdurer.” 

“ Young men forget all,” answered the knight 
—‘“ Alas, that the limbs should fail, when the head 
which can best direct themn—is come perhaps tu 
its wisest !” 

“ But the tired horses,” said the-King— could 
we not get fresh cattle 1” 

“ Impossible at this time of night,” answered Sir 
Henry ; “ but tired horses may do much with care 
and looking to.” He went hastily to the cabinet 
which stood in one of the oriel windows, and search- 
cd for something in the drawers, pulling out one 
after anotlier. 

“ We lose time, father,” said Albert, afraid that 
the intelligence and energy which the old- man dis- 
played had been but a temporary flash of the lamp, 
which was about to relapse into evening twilight. 

“Go to, sir boy,” said his father, sharply; “ is 
it for thee to tax me in this presence |!—Know, that 
were the whole roundheads that are out of hell in 
present assemblage round Woodstock, I could send 
away the Royal Hope of England by a way that 
the wisest of them could never guess.—Alice, my 
love, ashno questions, but speed to the kitchen, and 
fetch a slice or two of beef, or better of venison ; 
cut them long, and thin, d’ye mark me” 

“This is wandering of the mind,” said Albert 
apart to the King. “ We do him wrang, and your 
Majesty harm, to listen to him.” 

“J think otherwise,” said Alice, “and I lmow 
my father better than you.” So saying, she leit 
the room, to fulfil her father’s ordem, - 

“ | think so, too,” said Charles—“ in Seotland.the 
Presbyterian ministers, when thundering in their 
pulpits on my own sins and those of my-Louse, 
book the freedom to call me to my face Jercboam, 
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or Rehoboam, or some such name, for following the 
advice of young counsellors—Oddafish, I will take 
that of the grey beard for once, for never saw I 
more sharpness and decision than in the counte- 
nance of that noble old man.” 

By this time Sir Henry had found what he was 
secking. In this tin box,” he said, “are six balls 
prepared of the most cordial spices, mixed with me- 
dicaments of the choicest and most invigorating 
quajity. Given from hour to hour, wrapt in a 
covering of good beef or venison, a horse of spirit 
will not flag for five hours, at the specd of fifteen 
miles an hour ; and, please God, the fourth of the 
time places your Majesty in safety—what remains 
may be useful on some future occasion. Martin 
knows how to administer them ; and Albert’s weary 
cattle shall be ready, if walked gently for ten min- 
utes, in running to devour the way, as old Will 
says—nay, waste not time in speech, your Majesty 
does me but too much honour in using what is your 

‘ own.—Now, see if the coast is clear, Albert, and 
let his Majesty set off instantly—We will play our 
parts but ill, if any take the chase after him for 
these two hours that are between night and day— 
Change dresses, as you proposed, in yonder slcep- 
ing spartment—something may be made of that, 
too. 

“ But, good Sir Henry,” said the King, “your 
zeal overlooks a principal point. I have, indeed, 
come from the under-keeper’s hut you mention to 
this place, but it was by daylight, and under guid- 
ance—I shall never find my way thither in utter 
darkness, and without a guide—I fear you must let 
the Colonel go with me; and I entreat and com- 
mand, you will put yourself to no trouble or risk 
to defend the house—only make what delay you 
can in showing its secret reccsscs.” 

“ Rely on me, my royal and liege Sovereign,” 
said Sir Henry; “ but Albert must remain here, 
and Alice shall guide your Majesty to Joceline’s 
hut in his stead.” 

“ Alice !” said Charles, stepping back in surprise 
— “why, it is dark night—and—and—and—”’ He 
glanced his eye towards Alice, who had by this time 
returned to the apartment, and saw doubt and ap- 
prehension in her look; an intimation, that the 
reserve under which he had placed his disposition 
for gallantry, since the morning of the proposed 
duel, had not altogether effaced the recollection of 
his previous conduct. He hastened to put a strong 
negative upon a proposal which appeared so nzuch 
to embarrass her. “It is impossible for me, in- 
deed, Sir Henry, to use Alice’s services—I must 
walk as if bloodhounds were at my heels.” 

“ Alice shall trip it,” said the knight, “ with any 
wench in Oxfordshire 3 and what would your Ma- 
jesty’s best speed avail, if you knew not the way 
to got” 

“ Nay, nay, Sir Henry,” continued the King, 
“the night is too dark—we stay too long—I will 
find it myself.” 

“ Lose no time in exchanging your dress with 
Albert,” said Sir Henry—“ leave me to take care 
of the rest.” 

Charles, still inclined to expostulate, withdrew, 
however, into the apartment where young Lee and 
he were to exchange clothes ; while Sir Henry said 
to his daughter, “ Get thee a cloak, wench, and put 
on thy thickest shoes. Thou might’st have ridden 
Pixie, but he is something spirited, and thou art a 





timid horsewoman, and ever wert so—the only 
weakness I have known of thee.” 

“ But, my father,” said Alice, fixing her eyes 
very earnestly on Sir Henry’s face, “ must I really 

o along with the King? might not Phoebe, or 

me Jellicot, go with us 1” 

«“ No—no—no,” answered Sir Henry ; “ Phoebe, 
the silly slut, has, as you well know, been in fits to- 
night, and I take it, such a walk as you must take 
is no charm for hysterics—Dame Jellicot hobbles 
as slow as a broken-winded mare—besides, her 
deafness, were there occasion to speak to her-—No 
—no—you shall go alone and entitle yourself to 
have it written on your tomb, ‘ Here lies she who 
saved the King !’—And, hark you, do not think 
of returning to-night, but stay at the verdurer’s 
with his niece—the Park and Chase will shortly be 
filled with our enemies, and whatever chances here 
you will learn early enough in the morning.” 

«“ And what is it I may then learn?” said Alice 
—* Alas, who can tell 1—O, dearest father, let me 
stay and share your fate! I will pull off the timo- 
rous woman, and fight for the King, if it be neces- 
sary.—But—lI cannot think of becoming his only 
attendant in the dark night, and through a road so 
lonely.” 

“ How !” said the knight, raising his voice ; do 
you bring ceremonious and silly scruples forward 
when the King’s safety, nay his life is at stake! By 
this mark of loyalty,” stroking his grey beard as he 
spoke, “ could I think thou wert other than becomes 
a daughter of the house of Lee, I would”’ 

At this moment the King and Albert interrupted 
him by entering the apartment, having exchanged 
dresses, and, from their stature, bearing some re- 
semblance to each other, though Charles was evi- 
dently a plain, and Lee a handsome young man. 
Their complexions*were different ; but the diffe- 
rence could not be immediately noticed, Albert 
having adopted a black peruque, and darkened his 
eyebrows. 

Albert Lee walked out to the front of the man- 
sion, to give one turn around the Lodge, in order 
to discover in what direction any enemies might 
be approaching, that they might judge of the road 
which it was safest for the royal fugitive to adopt. 
Meanwhile the King, who was first in entering the 
apartment, had heard a part of the angry answer 
which the old hnight made to his daughter, and 
was at no loss to guess the subject of his resentment. 
He walked up to him with the dignity which he 
perfectly knew to assume when he chose it. 

“ Sir Henry,” he said, “it is our pleasure, nay 
our command, that you forbear all exertion of pa- 
ternal authority in this matter. Mistress Alice, I 
am sure, must haye good and strong reasons for 
what she wishes; and 1 should never pardoy my- 
self were she placed in an unpleasant situation on 
my account. I am too well acquainted with woods 
and wildernesses to fear losing my way among my 
native oaks of Woodstock.” 

“ Your Majesty shall not incur the danger,” said 
Alice, her temporary hesitation entirely removed 
by the calm, sear, and candid manner in which 
Charles uttered these last words. “ You shall run 
no risk that I can prevent; and the unhappy 
chances of the times in which I have lived have 
from experience made the forest as well known to 
me by night as by day. So, if you scorn not my 
company, let us away instantly,” 
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«If vour cofn is given with -will, E ac- 
t it with gratitude,” replied the spaittrs 

“ Willingly,” she said, “most willingly. Let me 
be one of the first to show that zeal and that confi- 
dence, which I trust all England will one day emu- 
lously display in behalf of your Majesty.” 

She uttered these words with an alacrity of spirit, 
and made the trifling change of habit with a speed 
and dexterity, which showed that all her fears 
were gone, and that her heart was entirely in the 
mission on which her father had dispatched her. 

‘ All is safe around,” said Albert Lee, showing 
himeelf ; “ you may take which passage you will— 
the most private is the best.” 

Charles went gracefully up to Sir Henry Lee ere 
his departure, and took him by the hand.—“T am 
too proud to make professions,” he said, “which I 
may be too poor ever to realize. But while Charles 
Stewart lives, he lives the obliged and indebted 
debtor of Sir Henry Lee.” 

‘Say not so, please your Majesty, say not so,” 
exclaimed the old man, struggling with the hyste- 
rical sobs which rose to his throat. “ He who 
might claim all, cannot become indebted by ac- 
cepting some small part.” 

“ Farewell, good friend, farewell !” said the King ; 
“ think of me as a son, a brother to Albert and to 
Alice, who are, I see, already impatient. Give me 
a father’s blessing, and let me be gone.” 

“ The God, eee whom kings reign, bless your 
Majesty,” said Sir Henry, kneeling ‘and turning his 
reverend face and clasped hands up to Heaven— 
“ The Lord of Hosts bless you, and save your Ma- 
jesty from your present dangers, and brihg you in 

is own good time to the safe possession of the crown 
that is your due!” 

Charles received his blessing like that of a father, 

and Alice and he departed on their journey. 

As they left the apartment, the old knight let his 
hands sink gently as he concluded this fervent eja- 
culation, his head sinking at the same time. His 
son dared not disturb his meditation, yet feared the 
strength of his feelings might overcome that of his 
constitution, and that he might fall into a swoon. 
At length, he ventured to approach and gradually 
touch him. The old knight started to his feet, and 
was at once the same alert, active-minded, forecast- 
ing director, which he had shown himself a little 
before. 

“ You are right, boy,” he said, “ we must be up 
and doing. Thty lie, the roundheaded traitors, that 
call him dissolute and worthless! He hath feelings 
worthy the son of the blessed Martyr. You saw, 
even in the extremity of danger, he would have 
perilled his safety rather than take Alice’s guid- 
ance when the silly wench seemed in doubt about 
going.e Profligacy is intensely selfish, and thinks 
not of the feblings of others. But hast thou drawn 
bolt and bar after them? I vow I scarce saw when 
they left the hall.” 

* T let them out at the little postern,” said the 
Colonel ; “and when I returned, I was afraid I 
had found you ill.” 

de Joy —10Ys only joy, Albert—I cannot allow a 
thought of doubt to cross my breast. God will not 
desert the descendant of an hundred kings— the 
rightfal Heir will not be given up to the ruffians. 

re Was 4 tear in his eye as he took leave of me 
~—T am sure of it. Wouldst not die for him, boy 1” 
“Te T lay my hfe down fer him to-night,” said 
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Albert, “I would only regret it, because T should 
not hear of his escape to-morrow.” 


“ Well, let us to this gear,” said the knight; 
“think’st thou that thou know’st enough of his 
manner, clad as thon art in his dress, to induce the 
women to believe thee to be the page Kerneguy ?” 

“Umph,” replied Albert, “it is not easy to bear 
out a personification of the King, when women are 
in the case. But there is only a very little light 
below, and I can try.” 

* Do so instantly,” said his father ; “ the knaves 
will be here presently.” 

Albert accordingly left the apartment, while the 
knight continued—* If the women be actually per- 
suaded that Kerneguy be still here, it will add 
strength to my plot—the cote will open on a 
false scent, and the royal stag be safe in cover ere 
they regain the slot of him. Then to draw them 
on from hiding-place to hiding-place! Why, the 
east will be grey before they have sought the half 
of them !— Yes, I will play at bob-cherry with them, 
hold the bait to their nose which they are never to 
gorge upon! I will drag a trail for them which 
will take them some time to puzzle out.—But at 
what cost do I do this ?” continued the old knight, 
interrupting his own joyous soliloquy—“ Oh, Absa- 
lom, Absalom, my son! my son !—But let him go ; 
he can but die as his fathers have died, and in the 
cause for which they lived. But he comes—Hush! 
—Albert, hast thou succeeded? hast thou taken 
royalty upon thee so as to pass current 1” 

“TI have, sir,” replied Albert ; “ the women will 
swear that Louis Kerneguy was in the house this 
very last minute.” 

“ Right, for they are good and faithful creatures,” 
said the knight, “and would swear what was for 
his Majesty’s safety at any rate; yet they will do it 
with more nature and effect, if they believe they 
are swearing truth.—How didst thou impress the 
deceit upon them ?” 

“ By a trifling adoption of the royal manner, sir, 
not worth mentioning.” 

“ Out, rogue!” replied the knight. “I fear the 
King’s character will suffer under your mummery.”’ 

“ Umph,” said Albert, muttering what he dared 
not utter aloud—* were I to follow the example 
close up, I know whose character would be in the 
greatest danger.” 

“Well, now we must adjust the defence of the 
outworks, the signals, &c. betwixt us both, and the 
best way to baffle the eremy for the longest time 
possible.” He then again had recourse to the 
secret drawers of his cabinet, and pulled out a piece 
of parchment, on which was a plan. This,” said 
he, “is a scheme of the citadel, as I call it, which 
may hold out long enough after you have been 
forced to evacuate the places of retreat you are 
already acquainted with. The ranger was always 
sworn to keep this plan secret, save from one person 
only, in case of sudden death.—Let us sit down and 
study it together.” 

They accordingly adjusted their measures in & 
manner which will better show itself from what 
afterwards took place, than were we to state the 
various schemes which age proposed, and provi- 
sions made against events that did not arrive, 

At length young Lee, armed and previded with 
some food and liquor, took leave of his father, and 
went and shut himself up in Victor Lee’s apart- 
ment, from which was an opening to the labyrinth 
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of privase apartments, or hioing-places, teat hed 

vrved the associates #0 iy in the fantastic oe 
had played off at expense of the 

ramadan the Commonwealth. 

“1 trust,” said Sir Henry, sitting down by his 
desk, after having taken a tender well of his 
son, “that Rochedcliffe has not blabbed out the se- 
eret of the plot to yonder fellow Tomkins, who was 
not unlikely to prate of it out of school—But hero 
am I seated—perhaps for the last time, with my 
Bible on the one hand, and old Will on the other, 
prepared, thank God, to die as I have lived.—I 
Taapve) come not yet,” he said, after oe 
for some time—*“ I always thought the devil hac 
a smarter spur to give his agents, when they were 
upon his own special service.” 





CHAPTER XXXII1. 


But see, his face is black, and full of blood, 
His eye-balla farther out than when he lived, 
Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man; 
His hair uprear’d—his nostrils stretch'’d with struggling ; 
His bands abroad display'd, as one who grasp'd 
And tuge’d for life, and was by strength subdued 
Henry V1, Part] 


| 
Hap those whose unpleasant visit Sir Henry ex- 
peeted come straight to the Lodge, instead of stay- 
ing for three hours at Woodstock, they would have 
secured their prey. But the Familist, partly to 
prevent the King’s escape, partly to render him- 
self of more importance in the affair, had repre- 
sented the party at the Lodge as being constantly 
on the alert, and had therefore inculcated upon 
Cromwell the necessity of his remaining quiet un- 
til he (Tomkins) should appear to give him notice 
that the household were retired to rest. On this 
condition he undertook, not only to discover the 
apartment in which the unfortunate Charles slept, 
but, if possible, to find some mode of fastening the 
door on the outside, so as to render flight impossi- 
bie. He had also promised to secure the key of a 
postern, by which the soldiers might be admitted 
into the house without exciting alarm. Nay, the 
matter might, by means of his local knowledge, be 
managed, as he represented it, with such security, 
that he would undertake to place his Exeellency, 
or whomsoever he might appoint for the service, 
by the side of Charles Stewart’s bed, ere he had 
ept off the last night’s claret. Above all, he had 
stated, that, from the style of the old house, there 
were Many passages and posterns which must be 
carefully guarded before the least alarm was caught 
by those within, otherwise the success of the whole 
enterprise might be endangered. He had there- 
fore t Cromwell to wait for him at the vil- 
Jage, if he found him not there on his arrival ; and 
assured him that the marching and countermarch- 
ing of soldiers was at present so common, that even 
if any news were carried to the Lodge that fresh 
troops had arrived in the borough, so ordinary a 
circumstance would not give them the least alarm. 
He recommended that soldiers chosen for this 
service should be such as could be depended upon 
—no fainters in spirit—none who turn back from 
Mount Gilead for fear of the Amalekites, but men 
of war, accustomed to strike with the sword, and to 
need no second blow. Finally, he represented that 
it would be wisely done if the General should put 
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t earson, or any other officer whom he could cum. 
pletely trust, inte the comniand of the detachment, 
and keep his own person, if he should think it 
proper to attend, searet even from the eokiiers. 

All this man’s counsels Cromwell had punctually 
followed. ite had travelled im the van of this de- 
tachment of one hundved picked soldiers, whom he 
had selected for the service, men of dauntivss re- 
solution, bred in.a theusand and who were 
steeled against all feelings of hesitation and eom- 
passion, by the deep and gloomy fanaticism which 
was their chief principle of action—men to whom, 
as their General, and no less as the chief among 
the Elect, the commands of Oliver were like a 
commission from the Deity. 

Great and deep was the General’s mortification 
at the unexpected absence of the personage on 
whose agency he so confidently reckoned, and many 
conjectures he formed as to the cause of sueh mys- 
terious conduct. Sometimes he thought Tomkins 
had been overcome by liquor, a frailty to which 
Cromwell knew him to be addieted; and when he 
held this opinion he discharged his wrath iu male- 
dictions, which, of a different kind from the wild 
oaths and curses of the cavaliers, had yet in them 
as much blasphemy, and more determined malevo- 
lence. At other times he thought some unexpegt- 
ed alarm, or perhaps some drunken cavalier reve), 

had caused the family of Woodstock Lodge to make 

| later hours than usual. To this conjecture, which 
appeared the most probable of any, his mind often 
recurred ; and it was the hope that Tomkins would 
still appear at the rendezvous, which induced him 
to remain at the borough, anxious to receive com- 
munication from his emissary, and afraid of en- 
dangering the success of the enterprise by any pre 
mature exertion on his own part. 

In the meantime, Cromwell, finding it no longet 
possible to conceal his personal presence, disposed 
of every thing 80 as to be ready at a minute’s notice. 
Half his soldiers he caused to dismount, and had 
the horses put into quarters ; the other half were 
directed to keep their horses saddled, and them- 
selves ready to mount at a moment’s notice. The 
men were bronght into the house by turns, and 
had some refreshment, leaving a sufficient guard 
on the horses, which was changed from time to 
time. 5 

Thus Cromwell waited with no little uncertainty, 
often casting an anxious eye upon Colonel Everard, 
who, he suspected, could, if he choge it, well supply 
the place of his absent confidant. Everard endured 
this calmly, with unaltered countenance, and brow 
neither ruffled no dejected. 

Midnight at length tolled, and it became neces- 
sary to take some decisive step. Tomkins might 
have been treacherous ; or, a suspicion which ap- 
proached more near to the reality, his intrigue 
might have been discovered, and he himself mur- 
dered or kidnapped by the vengeful royalists. In 
a word, if any use was to be made of the chance 
which fortune afforded of securing the most for- 
midable claimant of the ‘supreme power, which he 
already aimed at, no farther time was to be Jost. 
He at length gave orders to Pearson to get the men 
under arms; he direeted him concerning the mode 
of forming them, and that they should march with 
the utmost possible silence ; or as it was given ont 


in the orders, “ Even as Gideon marched im silence 
when he went down against the camp of the Mi- 
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dinmites, with enly Phurah hia serwant. Perad- 
yveniure,” continued this 


strange document, “ we 
tao may learn of what yonder Midianites’ have 
dreamed.” 

A single patrol, followed by a eorporal and five 
7 ricneed soldiers, farmed the advanced 

of party; then followed the main body. 
A of ten men guarded Everard and 
the minister. Cromwell required the attendance 
of the former, ae it might be necessary to examine 
him, or eonfromt him with others; and he carried 
Master Holdenough with him, because he might 
escape if left behind, and perhaps raise some tumult 
in the village. The Presbyterians, though they not 
only concurred with, but led the way in the civil 
war, were at its conclusion highly dissatisfied with 
the aseendency of the military sectaries, and not 
ito be trusted as cordial agents in anything where 
their interest was concerned. The infantry being 
disposed of aa wo have noticed, marched off from 
the left of their line, Cromwell and Pearson, both 
on foot, keeping at the head of the centre, or main 
body of the detachment. They were all armed 
with petronels, short guns similar to the modern 
carabine, and, like them, used by horsemen. They 
marched in the most profound silence and with the 
utmost regularity, the whole body moving hke one 
man. 

About one hundred yards behind the recarmost 
ef the dismounted party, came the troopers who 
remained on horseback ; and it seemed as if even 
the irrational animals were sensible + Cromwell’s 
erders, for the horses did not neigh, and even ap- 
peared to place their feet on the earth cautiously, 
and with less noise than usual. 

Their leader, full of anxious thoughts, never 
spoke, save to enforce by whispers his caution re- 

-8pecting silence, while the mefi, surprised and de- 
lighted to find themselves under the command of 
their renowned General, and destined, doubtless, 
for some secret service of high import, used the 
utmest precaution in attending to his reiterated 
orders. 

They marched down the street of the little bo- 
rough in the order we have mentioned. Few of 
the townsmen were abroad ; and one or two, who 
had protracted the orgies of the evening to that 
unusual hour, were too happy to escape the notice 
of a strong party of soldiers, who often acted in the 
character of police, to inquire about their purpose 
for Being aude arms so late, or the route which 
they where pursuing. 

he external gate of the Chase had, ever since 
the party had arrived at Woodstock, been strictly 
guarded by three file of troopers, to cut off all com- 
munication between the Lodge and the town. Spit- 
fire, Wildrake’s emissary, who had often been a- 
bird-nesting, or on similar mischievous excursions 
in the forest, had evaded these men’s vigilance by 
wlimbing over a breach, with which he was well 
uainted, in a different part of the wall. 
een this party and the advanced guard of 
Crouarell’s detachment, a whispered challenge was 
aecording to the rules of discipline. The 
infantsy entered, the Park, and were followed by 
the cavalry, who wore directed to avoid the hard 
road, and ride as much as possible upon the turf 
whiek-bordered on the avenue. Here, too, an ad- 


‘ditional precaution mas ased, a file or two of foot 
‘woldiers being detached to search the woods on 
bet ee emnemeenee ee ion a 
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either hand, and make prisoner, or, in the event 
of resistance, put to death, any whom they might 


find 1 there, under what preteace soever 
Meanwhile, the weather to show itself as 
propitious to Cromwell, as he had found mast inci- 


dents in the course of his successful career. The 
grey mist, which had hitherto obscured everything, 
and rendered marching in the wood embarrasaing 
and difficult, had now given way to the moan, 
which, after many efforts, at length forced her way 
through the vapour, and her dim dull creaset 
in the heavens, which she enlightened, as the 
dying lamp of an anchorite does the cell in which 
he reposes. The party were in sight of the front 
of the palace, when Holdenough whispered to Eve- 
rard, as they walked near each other—* See ye not, 
yonder flutters the mysterious light in the turret of 
the incontinent Rosamond? This night will try 
whether the devil of the Sectaries or the devil of 
the Malignants shall prove the stronger. O, sing 
Jubilee, for the kingdom of Satan is divided against 
itself !” 

Here the divine was interrupted by a non-com- 
missioned officer, who came hastily, yet with noise- 
less steps, to say, in a low stern whisper—“ Silence, 
prisoner in the rear—silence on pain of death.” 

A moment afterwards the whole party stopped 
their march, the word halt being passed from one 
to another, and instantly obeyed. 

The cause of this interruption was the hasty re- 
turn of one of the flanking party to the main body, 
bringing news to Cromwell that they had seen a 
light in the wood at some distance on the left. 

“ What can it be ?”’ said Cromwell, his low stern 
voice, even in a whisper, making itself distinctly 
heard. “ Does it move, or is it stationary ?” 

“ So far as we can judge, it moveth not,” an- 
swered the trooper. 

“ Strange—there is no cottage near the spot 
where it is seen.” 

“ So please your Excellency, it may be a device 
of Sathan,” said Corporal Humgudgeon, snuffling 
through Lis nose ; “ he is mighty powerful in these 
parts of late.” 

“So please your idiocy, thou art an asa,” said 
Cromwell; but, instantly recollecting that the cor- 
poral had been one of the adjutators or tribuncs of 
the common soldiers, and was therefore to be treated 
with suitable respect, he said, “ Nevertheless, if it 
be the device of Satan, please it the Lord we will 
resist him, and the foul slave shall fly from us.— 
Pearson,’’ he said, resuming his soldierlike brevity, 
“ take four file, and see what is yonder—No—the 
knaves may shrink from thee. Go thou straight to 
the vipa aera it in the way we agreed, so that 
a bird shall not escape out of it—form an outer 
and an inward ring of sentinels, but give no alarm 
until I eome. Should any attempt to escape, KILL 
them.”—He spoke that command with terrible em- 
phasis.—“ Kill them on the spot,” he ar ear “be 
they who or what they will. Better so trouble 
the Commonwealth with prisoners.” ; 

Pearson heard, and proceeded to obey his com: 
mander’s orders. 

Meanwhile, the future Protector d the 
small ferce which remained with him in auch a 
manner that they shauld srproace from, different. 
points at once the light which exeited his suspi- 
ciops, and gave them orders to creep as near {o it 
as they could, taking care not to lose each other's 
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Support, and to be ready to-rush m at the same 
moment, when he should give the sign, which was 
to be a loud whistle. Anxious to ascertain the 
truth with his own eyes, Cromwell, who had by 
instinct all the habits of military foresight, which, 
in others, are the result of professi education 
and Jong experience, advanced upon the object of 
his curiosity. He skulked from -tree'to tree with 
the light step and prowling sagacity of an Indian 
bush-fighter; and before any of his men had ap- 
roached so near as to descry them, he saw, by the 
tern which was placed on the ground, two men, 
who had been engaged in digging what seemed to 
be an ill-made grave. Near them lay extended 
something wrapped in a deer’s hide, which greatly 
resembled the dead body of aman. They spoke 
together in a low voice, yet so that their dangerous 
auditor could perfectly overhear what they said. 

“ It is done at last,” said one; “the worst and 
hardest labour I ever did in my life. I believe 
there is no luck about me left. My very arms feel 
as if they did not belong to me ; and, strange to 
tell, toil as hard as‘ I would, I could not gather 
warmth in my limbs.” 

“I have warmed me enough,” said Rochecliffe, 
breathing short with fatigue. 

“ But the cold lies at my heart,” said Joceline ; 
“ I searce hope ever to be warm again. It is 
strange, and a charm seems to be on us. Here 
have we been nigh two hours in doing what Dig- 

en the sexton would have done to better purpose 
in half a one.” 

‘© We are wretched spadesmen enough,” an- 
swered Dr. Rochecliffe. “ Every man to his tools 
—thou to thy bugle-horn, and I to my papers in 
cipher.—But do not be discouraged ; it is the frost 
on the ground, and the number of roots, which 
rendered our task difficult. And now, all due rites 
done to this unhappy man, and having read over 
him the service of the Church, ralcat quantum, let 
us lay him decently in this place of last repose ; 
there will be small lack of him above ground. So 
cheer up thy heart, man, like a soldier as thou art ; 

| we have read the service over his body ; and should 
times permit it, we will have him removed to con- 
secrated eos though he is all unworthy of such 
favour. Here, help me to lay him in the earth’; 

; we will drag briers and thorns over the spot, when 
we have shovelled dust upon dust; and do thou 
think of this chance more manfully ; and remem- 
ber, thy secret is in thine own keeping.” 

‘I cannot answer for that,” said Joceline. “ Me- 
thinks the very night winds among the leaves will 
tell of what we have been doing—methinks the 
trees themeelves will say, ‘ there is a dead corpse 
lies among our roots.’ itnesses are soon found 
when blood hath been spilled.” 

“ They are so, and that right early,” exclaimed 
Cromwell, starting from the thicket, laying hold on 
Joceline, and putting a pistol to his head. At any 
other period of his life, the forester would, even 
against the odds of numbers, Ifave made a despe- 
rate resistance; but the horror he had felt at the 
slaughter of an old companion, although in defence 
of his own life, together with fatigue and surprise, 
had altogether unmanned him, and he was seized 
as easily as a sheep is secured by the butcher. Dr. 
Rocheciiffe off some resistance, but was pre- 
ey secured by the soldiers who pressed around 
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* Look, some of you,” said Cromwell, “ what 
corpse this is upon whom these lewd sons of Belial 
have done a murder— Corporal Grace-be-here 
Humgudgeon, see if thou knowest the face.” 

«“¥ profess Ido, even as I should do mine own 
in a mirror,” snuffled the corporal, after roca 
on the countenance of the deed g man by the hel 
the lantern. “ Of a verity it is our trusty brother 
in the faith, Joseph Tomkins.” 

“ Tomkins!” exclaimed Cromwell, springing 
forward and satisfying himself with a glance at 
the features of the corpse—* Tomkins !—and mur- 
dered, as the fracture of the temple intimates |[— 
dogs that ye are, confess the truth—You have 
murdered him because you have discovered his 
treachery—I should say his true spirit towards 
the Commonwealth of England, and his hatred of 
those complots in which you would have engaged 
his honest simplicity.” 

“ Ay,” said Grace-be-here Humgudgeon, “and 
then to misuse his dead body with Fb papistical 
doctrines, as if you had crammed cold porridge 
into its cold mouth. I pray thee, General, let these 
men’s bonds be made strong.” 

“ Forbear, corporal,” said Cromwell; “our time 
Seopa ete to you, whom i believe to be 

octor Anthony Rochecliffe by name and surname, 
I have to give the choice of being hanged at day- 
break to- morrow, or making atonement for the 
murder of one of the Lord’s people, by telling what 
thou knowest of the secrets which are in yonder 
house.” 

“ Truly, sir,’ replied Rochecliffe, “ you found 
me but in my duty as a clergyman, interring the 
dead; and respecting answering your questions, I 
am determined myself, and do advise my fellow- 
suffercr on this occasion’? 

“ Remove him,” said Cromwell; “ I know his 
stiffneckedness of old, though I have made him 
plough in my furrow, when he thought he was 
turning up his own swathe—Remove him to the 
rear, and bring hither the other fellow.—Come 
thou here—this way—closer— closer.—Corporal 
Grace-be-here, do thou keep thy hand upon the belt 
with which he is bound. We must take care of 
our life for the sake of this distracted country, 
though, lack-a-day, for its own proper worth we 
could peril it for a pin’s point.——Now, mark me, 
fellow, choose betwixt buying thy life by a full con- 
fession, or being tucked presently up to one of 
these old oaks—How likest thou that ?” 

“¢ Truly, master,” answered the under-keeper, 
affecting more rusticity than was natural to him, 
(for his frequent intercourse with Sir Henry Lee 
had partly softened and polished his manners,) “ § 
think the oak is like to bear a lusty acorn—that is 
all. é 
* Dally not with me, friend,” continued Oliver 3 
“ I profess to thee in sincerity I am no trifler, 
What guests have you seen at yonder house called 
the Lodge ?” 

“ Many a brave guest in my day, I’se warrant 
ye, master,” said Joceline. ‘ Ah, to see how the 
chimneys used to smoke some twelve years back ; 
Ah, sir, a sniff of it would have dined a poor man.” 

* Out, rascal!’ said the General, “ dost thou 
jeer me? Tell me at once what guests have been 
of late in the iosee ee look thee, friend, be 


assured, that in rendering me this satisfaction, thou 
| shalt not only rescue thy neck from the halter, but | 
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render also an acceptable service to the State, and 
one which I will see fittingly rewarded. For, truly, 
I am not of those who would have the rain fall on 
on the proud and stately plants, but rather would, 
so far as my poor wishes and prayers are concern- 
ed, that it should also fall upon the lowly and hum- 
bie grass and corn, that the heart of the husband- 
man may be rejoiced, and that as the cedar of 
Lebanon waxes in its height, in its boughs, and in 
ita roots, 80 may the humble and lowly hyssop that 
- Bebe upon the walls flourish, and—and, truly— 
. Understand’st thou me, knave ?” 

“ Not entirely, if it please your honour,” said 
Joceline ; “ but it sounds as if you were preaching 
& sermon, and has a marvellous twang of doctrine 
with it.” 

« Then, in one word—thou knowest there is one 
Louis Kerneguy, or Carnego, or some such name, 
in hiding at the Lodge yonder ?” 

« Nay, sir, replied the under-keeper, “ there have 

many coming and going since Worcester-field; 
and how should I know who they are {—my service 
is out of doors, I trow.”’ 

“ A thousand pounds,” said Cromwell, “ do I tell 
down to thee, if thou canst place that boy in my 
power.” 

“ A thonsand pounds is a marvellous matter, 
sir,” said Joceline; “ but I have more blood on 
my hand than £ like already. I know not how the 
price of life may thrive—and, ’scape or hang, I have 
no mind to try.” 

“ Away with him to the rear,” said the General ; 
and let him not speak with his yoke-fellow yonder. 
—Fool that I am, to waste time in expecting to get 
milk from mules.—Move on towards the Lodge.” 

They moved with the same silence as formerly, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which they encoun- 
tered from being unacquainted with the road and 
its various intricacies. At length they were chal- 
lenged, in a low voice, by one of their own sentinels, 
two concentric circles of whom had been placed 
dround the Lodge, so close to each other, as to pre- 
clude the possibility of an individual escaping from 
within. The outer guard was maintained partly by 
horse upon the roads and open lawn, and where 
the ground was broken and bushy, by infantry. 
The inner circle was guarded by foot soldiers only. 
The whole were in the highest degree alert, expect- 
ing some interesting and important consequences 
from the unusual expedition on which they were 
engaged. q 

“ Any news, Pearson?” said the General to his 
aide-de-camp, who came instantly to report to his 
superior. 

e received for answer, “ None.” 

Cromwell led his officer forward just opposite 
to the door of the Lodge, and there paused betwixt 
the circles of guards, so that their conversation 
could not be overheard. 

He then pursued his enquiry, demanding— 
“ Were there any lights, any appearances of stir- 
ring—any attempt at sally—any preparation for 
defence 7?” 

“ All as silent as the valley of the shadow of 
death—Even as the vale of Jehosaphat.” 

“ Pshaw ! tell me not of Jehosaphat, Pearson,” 
said Cromwell. “ These words are good for others, 
but not for thee. “peak plainly, and like a blunt 
soldier as thou art. man hath his own mode 
of speech ; and bluntmess, nof sanctity, is thine.” 








qe 


Sit 


“ Well then; nothing has been stirring,” sud 
Pearson.—* Yet peradventure ”_—. 

 Peradventure not me,” said Cromwell, * or 
thou wilt tempt me¢o knock thy teeth out. Lever 
distrust a man when he speaks after another fashion 
from his own.” ; 

« Zounds !| let me speak to an end,” answered 
Pearson, “ and I will speak in what language your 
Excellency will.” 

“ Thy zounds, friend,” said Oliver, “ showeth 
little of grace, but much of sincerity. Go to then 
—thou knowest I love and trust thee. Hast thou 
kept close watch? It behoves us to know that, be- 
fore giving the alarm.” 

“ On my soul,” said Pearson, “ I have watched 
as closely as a cat at a mouse-hole. It is beyond 
possibility that any thing could have eluded our 
vigilance, or even stirred within the house, without 
our being aware of it.” 

“Tis well,” said Cromwell ; “ thy services shall 
not be forgotten, Pearson. Thou canst not preach 
and pray, but thou canst obey thine orders, Gilbert 
Pearson, and that may make amends.” 

“I thank your Excellency,” replied Pearson ; 
“ but I beg leave to chime in with the humours of 
the times. A poor fellow hath no right to hold 
himself singular.” 

He paused, expecting Cromwell’s orders what 
next was to be done, and, indeed, not a little sur- 
prised that the General’s active and prompt spirit 
had suffered him during a moment so critical to 
cast away a thought upon a circumstance so trivial 
as his officer’s peculiar mode of expressing himself. 
He wondered still more, when, by a brighter gleam 
of moonshine than he had yet enjoyed, he observed 
that Cromwell was standing motionless, his hands 
supported upon his sword, which he had taken out 
of the belt, and his stern brows bent on the ground. 
He waited for some time impatiently, yet afraid 
to interfere, Iest he should awaken this unwonted 
fit of ill-timed melancholy into anger and impa- 
tience. He listened to the muttering sounds which 
escaped from the half-opening lips of his principal, 
in which the words, * hard necessity,’ which oc- 
curred more than once, were all of which the sense 
could be distinguished. “ My Lord-General,”’ at 
length he said, “ time flies.” 

“ Peace, busy fiend, and urge me not !’’—said 
Cromwell. “ Think’st thou, like other fools, that I 
have made a paction with the devil for success, and 
am bound to do my work within an appointed hour, 
lest the spell should lose its force ?” 

“TI only think, my Lord-General,” said Pearson, 
“that Fortune has put into your offer what you 
have long desired to make prize of, and that you 
hesitate.” 

Cromwell sighed deeply as he answered, “ Ah, 
Pearson, in this troubled world, a man, who is called 
like me to work great things in Israel, had need to 
be, as the poets feign, a thing made of hardened 
metal, immovable to feelings of human charities, 
impassible, resistless. Pearson, the world will here- 
after, perchance, think of me as being such a one 
as I have described, ‘an iron man, and made of 
iron mould’—Yet they will wrong my memory— 
my heart is flesh, and my blood is mild as that of 
others. When I was a sportsman, I have wept for 
the gallant heron that was struck down by my 
hawk, and sorrowed for the hare which lay scream. 
ing under the jaws of my grevhound; and canst | 
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thou think it a light thing to me, that, the blood of 
this lad’s father lying in some measure upon my 
head, I should new put in peril that of the son ? 
They are of the kindly race of English sovereigns, 
‘an are adored like to demigods by those 
of their own party. I am called Parricide, Blood- 
thirsty Usurper, already, for shedding the blood of 
ane man, that the plague might be stayed—or as 
Achan was slain that Israel might thereafter stand 
2, aT the face ef their enemies. Nevertheless, 
who has.apoke unto me iously since that high 
deed! Those who acted in the matter with me are 
willing that I should be the ucape-goat of atone- 
ment—-those who looked on and helped not, bear 
themselves now as if they had been borne down by 
violence ; and while I looked that they should shout 
applause on me, because of the victory of Worces- 
ter, whereof the Lord had made me the poor in- 
strument, they look aside to say, ‘Ha! ha! the 
King-killer, the Parricide—soon shall his place be 
made desolate,’—Truly it is a great thing, Gilbert 
Pearwon, to be lifted above the multitude; but when 
one feeleth that his exaltation is rather hailed with 
hate and seorn than with love and reverence—in 
sooth, it is stilla hard matter for a mild, tender- 
eonscienced, infirm spirit to bear—and God be my 
witness, that, rather than do this new deed, I would 
shed my own best heart’s-blood in a pitched field, 
twenty against one.” Here he fell into a flood of 
tears, which he sometimes was wont to do. This 
extremity of emotion was of a singular character. 
Tt was not actually the result of penitence, and far 
less that of absolute hypocrisy, but arose merely 
from the temperature of that remarkable man, 
whose deep policy, and ardent enthusiasm, were 
intermingled with a strain of hypochondriacal pas- 
sion, which often led him to exhibit scenes of this 
sort, though seldom, as now, when he was called to 
the execution of great undertakings. 

Pearson, well acquainted as he was with the 

culigrities of his General, was baffled and con- 
eunded by this fit of hesitation and contrition, by 
which his enterprising spirit appeared to be so sud- 
denly paral a moment’s silence, he said, 
with some ess of manner, “ If this be the case, 
it is a pity your Excellency came hither. Corporal 
Humgudgeon and I, the greatest saint and greatest 
sinner in your army, had done the deed, and divided 
the guilt and the honour betwixt us.” 

“ Ha 1’? said Cromwell, as if touched to the quick, 
 wouldst thou take the prey from the lion ?” 

«“ If the lion behaves like a village cur,” said 
Pearson boldly, “ who now barks and scems as if 
he would tear all to pieces, and now flies from a 
raised stick or a stone, I know not why I should 
fear him. If Lambert had been here, there had 
been less speaking and more action.” 

“ Lambert! t of Lambert ?” said Cromwell, 


ver e 
© Only, said cheer ge 14 that I long since hesi- 
tated whether I should follow your Excellency or 


him—and I begin to be uncertain whether I have 

made the best choice, that’s all.” 
“ Lambert !” exclaimed Cromwell impatiently, 
yet softening his vaice lest he should be overheard 
ing on the character of his rival,—“ What 


is Lemabert !—a Moret ing fellow, whom nature 
intended for a fia ner at Delft or Rotter- 
dam. U aa art, what could Lambert 


have done or thee?” 





“‘ He weuld not,” answered Pearson, “have stood 
here hesitating before a locked door, when dortane 
presented the means of securing, by one blow, his 
own fortune, and that of all who wed inivw.? 

“ Thou art right, Gilbert Pearson,” sai 
well, grasping his officer's Rand, antl strengly preas- 
ing it, “ Be the half of this bold accompt thine, 
whether the reckoning be on earth or heaven.” 

*¢ Be the whole of it mine hereafter,’ said Pear- 
son hardily, “ so your Kxoeliency have the advan- 
tage of it upon earth. Step back to the rear till 1 
force the door—there may be danger, if despair 
induce them to make a desperate Pes 

“ And if they do sally, is there one of my Fren- 
sides who fears fire or steel jess than m t* said 
the General. “ Let ten of the most determined men 
follow us, two with halberts, two with petronels, 
the others with pistola—Let all their arms be load- 
ed, and fire without hesitation, if there is asry at- 
tempt to resist or to sally forth—-Let Corporal 
pone: be with them, and do thou remam 
here, and watch against escape, as thou wouldst 
watch for thy salvation.” 

The General then struck at the door with the 
hilt of his sword—at first with a single blow or two. 
then with a reverberation of strokes that made tre 
ancient building ring again. This moisy summons 
was repeated once or twice without producing the 
least effect. 

“ What can this mean 1” satd Cromwell ; « they 
cannot surely have fled, and left the house empty.” 

“ No,” replied Pearson, “ I will ensure you 
against that; but your strikes £0 
fiercely, you allow no time for an answer. Hark ! 
I hear the baying of a hound, and the voice of a 
man who is quieting him—Shall we break in at 
once, or hold parley ?”’ 

“ T will speak to them first,” said Cromwell.— 
* Hollo ! who is within there ? 

“ Who is it enquires?” answered Sir Henry Lee 
from the interior; “or what want you here at this 
dead hour 3” 

“ We come by warrant of the Commonwealth 
of England,” said the General. 

“ ] must see your warrant ere I undo either bolt 
or latch,” replied the knight; “ we are enough of 
us to make good the castle: neither I nor my fel- 
lows will deliver it up but upon good quarter and 
conditions; and we will not treat for these save 
in fair daylight.” 

« Since you will not yield to our tight, you must 
try our might,” replied Cromwell. “ Look to your- 
selves within, the door will be in the midst of you 
in five minutes.” 

“ Look to yourselves without,” replied the stout- 
hearted Sir Henry; “ we will pour our shot upon 
you, if you attempt the least violence.” —s_, 

But, alas! while he assumed this bold langua 
his whole garrison consisted of two poor terrified 
women; for his son, in conformity with the 
which they had fixed upon, had withdrawn 
the hall into the secret recesses of the 

“ What can they be doing now, sir?” said 
Phoebe, hearing a noize as it were of a vex 
turning screw-nails, mixed with a low busz of men 


talking. 

@ heyake’ Ging “a petard,” said tise knight, 
with t+ com “I bave moted thee for a 
clever wench, Phebe, and I will it to 
thee: "Tis a metal pot, shaped much one of 
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fhe reguish iknaves’ own 
it had narrower 


brime—it 
few ds of fine gun-powder. 
€ 


sngar-loaf hate, supposing 
is vith some 

en”. 

a zon ! we shall be ali blown up {” peep 

Phee io 8 word gunpowder being the one 

which she understood in the knight’s description. 

« Nota bit, foolish girl. Pack old Dame 
into the embrasure of yonder window,” said the 
knight, “on that side of the door, and we wil 
ensconce ourselves on this, and we shall have time 
to finish my explanation, for they have bungling 
engineers, We had a clever French fellow at 
Newark would have done the job in the firing of 
a pistol.” 

They had searce got into the place of security 
when the knight proceeded with his description.— 
«The petard being formed, as I tell you, is secured 
with a thick and strong piece of plank, termed the 
madrier, and the whole being a Bae or rather 
secured against the gate to be forced—But thou 
mindest me not ?” 

“ How can [, Sir Henry,” she said, * within 
reach of such a thing as you speak of —O Lord! 
I shall go mad with very terror—we shall be 
crushed—blown up—in a few minutes !” 

“ We are secure from the explosion,” replied the 
knight, gravely, “ which will operate chiefly in a 
forward direction into the middle of the chamber; 
and from any fragments that may fly laterally, we 
are sufficiently guarded by this deep embrasure.”’ 

“ But they will slay us when they enter,” said 
Bheebe. e 

% They will give thee fair quarter, wench,” said 
Sir Henry; “and if I do not bestow a brace of 
balls on that rogue engineer, it is because I would 
not incur the penalty inflicted by martial law, 
which condemns to the edge of the sword all per- 
sons who attempt to defend an untenable post. 
Not that I think the rigour of the law could reach 
Dame Jellicot or thyself, Phoebe, considering that 
you carry no arms. If Alice had been here she 
might indeed have done somewhat, for she can use 
a birding-piece.” 

Phoebe might have appealed to her own deeds 
of that day, as more allied to feats of mélée and 
battle, than any which her young lady ever acted ; 
but she was in an agony of inexpressible terror, 
expecting, from the viet t’s account of the petard, 
some dreadful catastrophe, of what nature she did 
not justly understand, notwithstanding his liberal 
eommunicatioh on the subject. 

« They are strangely awkward at it,” said Sir 
Henry; “ little Boutirlin would have blown the 
house up before now.—Ah ! he is a fellow would 
take the earth like a rabbit—if he had been here, 
never may I stir but he would have countermined 
themere now, and 


maonwen* "Tig sport to have the e eer 
Hoist with la own petard,’ a 


8s our immortal Shakspeare has it.’’ 

* Oh, Lord, the poor mad old gentleman,” thought 
Phebe—<« Oh, sir, had you not better leave alone 
playbooks, and think of your end?” uttered she 
aloud, in sheer terror and vexation of spirit. 

“ if I had not made up my mind to that many 


Guys cinec,” answered the ht, * I had not now 
met this hour with a free bosom— 
* As a ‘ 

ote Dn culct biseat? 


Go 1 to death—trath 
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As he spoke, a broad giare of light flashed from 
without through, the windows of hall, and be 
twixt the strong iren stanchions with which they 
were secured—a broad light it 
which shed a red and dusky iHumination on the ol 
armour and weapons, as if it had been the reflec 
tion of a tion. Phosbe screamed aloud, 
and, forgetfn! ef reverence in the moment of pas- 
sion, elung clese to the knight’s cloak and arm, 
while Dame Jeliicot, from her solitary niche, having 
the use of her eyes, though bereft of her hearin: 
yelled like an owl when the moon breaks out sud- 
denly. 

“ Take care, good Phobe,” said the knight; 
“ you will prevent my using my weapon if you 
aa upon me thus.—The ling fools cannot 
fix their petard without the use of torches! Now 
let me take the advantage of this interval—Re- 
member what I told thee, and how to put off time.” 

“ Oh, Lord—ay, sir,” said Phosbe, “ I will say 
any thing. Oh, Lord, that it were but over !— 
Ah! ah !”—(two prolonged sereams)—* I hear 
something hissing like a t.”? 

“Jt is the fusee, as we martialists call it,” re- 
lied the knight ; “ that is, Phosbe, the match which 
res the petard, and which is longer or shorter, 

according to the distance.” ; 

Here the knight’s discourse was cut short by a 
dreadful explosion, which, as he had foretold, shat- 
tered the door, strong as it was, to pieces, and 
brought down the glass clattering from the windows 
with all the painted heroes and heroines, who had 
been recorded on that fragile place of memory for 
centuries. The women shrieked incessantly, and 
were answered by the bellowing of Bevis, though 
shut up at a distance from the scene of action. 
The knight, shaking Phebe from him with diffi- 
culty, advanced into the hall to meet those who 
rushed in, with torches lighted and weapons pre- 
pared. 

“ Death to all who resist—life to those who sur- 
render!” exclaimed Cromwell, stamping with his 
foot. ‘ Who commands this garrison 1” 

“ Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley,” answered the old 
knight, stepping forward; who, having no other 
garrison than two weak women, is compelled to 
submit to what he would bgp ad have resisted.” 

“ Disarm the inveterate and mahguant rebel,” 
cried Oliver. ‘* Art thou not ashamed, sir, to de- 
tain me before the door of a house which you had 
no force to defend? .Wearest thou so white a beard, 
and knowest thou not, ‘that to refuse surrenderm: 
an indefensible post, by the martial law, deserves 
hanging ?” 

“ My beard and I,” said Sir Henry, “ have 
settled that matter between us, and agreo right 
cordially. It is better to run the risk ‘of being 
hanged, like honest men, than to give up our trust 
like cowards and traitors.” 

“ Ha! say’st thou?” said Cromwell; “ thou hast 
powerful motives, I doubt not, for running thy head 
into a noose. But J will speak with thee by and 
by.—Ho! Pearson, Gilbert Pearson, take this 


scroll—Take the elder woman with thee—Let her: 


guide you to'the various places therein mentioned 
—Search every room therein set down, and arrest, 
or slay upon the slightest resistance, whomsoever 
you find there. Then note those places marked 


as commanding points for eu off intercourse 
| through the mansion—the landing-places of the 
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t staircase, the great gallery, and so forth. 
se the woman civilly. The plan annexed to the 
scroll will point out the posts, even if she prove 
stupid or . Meanwhile, the corporal, with 
a party, will bring the old man and the girl there 
to some a ent—the parlour, I think, called 
Victor Lee’s, will do as well as another.—We will 
then be out of this stifling smell of gunpowder.” 

So saying, and without requiring any farther 
assistance or guidance, he walked towards the 
apartment he had named. Sir Henry had his own 
feelings, when-he saw the unhesitating decision 
with which the General led the way, and which 
seemed to intimate a more complete acquaintance 
with the various localities of Woodstock than was 
consistent with his own present design, to engage 
the Commonwealth party in a fruitless search 
through the intricacies of the Lodge. 

“ T will now ask thee a few questions, old man,” 
said the General, when they had arrived in the 
room; “ and I warn thee, that hope of pardon for 
thy many and persevering efforts against the Com- 
monwealth, can be no otherwise merited than by 
the most direct answers to the questions I am about 
to ask.” 

Sir Henry bowed. He would have spoken, but 
he felt his temper see high, and became afraid 
ft might be exhausted before the part he had settled 
to play, in order to afford the King time for his 
escape, should be brought to an end. 

« What household have you had here, Sir Henry 
Lee, within these few days—what guests—what 
visitors? We know that your means of house- 
keeping are not so profuse as usual, so the cata- 
logue cannot be burdeusome to your memory.” 

“ Far from it,” replied the knight, with unusual 
command of temper; “ my daughter, and latterly 
my son, have been my guests; and I have had these 
females, and one Joceline Joliffe, to attend upon us.” 

“7 do not ask after the regular members of ) our 
household, but after those who have been within 
your gates, either as guests, or as malignant fugi- 
tives taking shelter?” 

“There may have been more of both kinds, sir, 
than I, if it please your valour, am able to answer 
for,” replied the knight, “ I remember ray hins- 
man Everard was here one morning—Also, I be- 
think me, a follower of his, called Wildrake.” 

* Did you not also receive a young cavalier, 
called Louis Garnegey?” said Cromwell. 

“I remember no such name, were I to hang for 
it,” said the knight. 

“ Kerneguy, or some such word,” said the Gene- 
ral; “we will not quarrel for a sound.” 

“A Scotch lad, called Louis Kerneguy, was a 
guest of mine,” said Sir Henry, “and left me this 
morning for Dorsetshire.” 

s¢ So late!” exclaimed Cromwell, stamping with 
his foot—* How fate contrives to baffle us, even 
when she seems most favourable !—What direc- 
tion did he take, old man !” continued Cromwell— 
“ what horse did he ride—who went with him?” 

‘My son went with him,” replied the knight ; 
“he brought him here as the son of a Scottish 
lord.—I pray you, sir, to be finished with these 
questions; for although I owe thee, as Will Shak- 
Bpeare says, 

‘ Respect for thy great place, and let the devil 
Be sometimes honour'd for his burning throne,’— 


yet I feel my patience wearing thin.” 
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Cromwell here whispered to the corparal, who 
in turn uttered arders to two soldiers, who left the 
room. “ Place the knight aside; we will now ex- 
amine the servant damsel,” said the General.— 
“ Dost thon know,” said he to Phoebe, * of the pre- 
sence of one Louis Kerneguy, calling himself a 
Scotch page, who came here a few days since 1” 

“ Surely, sir,” she replied, “I cannot easily for- 
get him ; and I waraant no well-looking wench that 
comes into his be will be like to forget him either.” 

« Aha,” said Cromwell, “ sayst thou so? truly I 
believe the woman will prove the truer witness.— 
When did he leave this house ?” 

“ Nay, I know nothing of his movements, aot I,” 
said Phoebe; “I am only glad to keep out of his 
way. But if he have actually gone hanes, I am 
sure he was here some two hours since, for he 
crosseff me in the lower passage, between the hall 
and the kitchen.” 

“How did you know it was he?” demanded 
Cromwell. 

«By a rude enough token,” said Phoebe.“ La, 
sir, you do ask such questions!” she added, hang- 
ing down her head. 

Humgudgeon here interfered, taking upon him- 
self the freedom of a coadjutor. ‘ Verily,” he 
said, “if what the damsel is called to speak upon 
hath aught unseemly, I crave your Excellency’s 
permission to withdraw, not desiring that my night- 
ly meditations may be disturbed with tales of such 
a nature.” 

“ Nay, your honour,” said Phosbe, “I scorn the 
old man’s words, in the way of seemliness or un- 
seemliness either. Master Louis did but snatch # 
kiss, that is the truth of it, if it must be told.” 

Here Humgudgeon groaned deeply, while his 
Excellency avoided laughing with some difficulty, 
“Thou hast given*excellent tokens, Phoebe,” he 
said; “and if they be true, as I think they seem 
to be, thou shalt not lack thy reward.—And hero 
comes our spy from the stables.” 

‘‘ There are not the least signs,” said the trooper, 
“that horses have been in the stables for a month 
—there is no litter in the stalls, no hay in the 
racks, the corn-binns are empty, and the mangers 
are full of cobwebs.” ° 

“ Ay, ay,” said the old knight, “ I have seen when 
I kept twenty good horses in these stalls, with many 
a groom and stable-boy to attend them.” 

“In the meanwhile,” said Cromwell, “their pre- 
sent state tells little for the truth of your own story, 
that there were horses to-day, on which this Kerne- 
guy and your son fled from justice.” 

“T did not say that the horses were kept there,” 
said_the knight. “ I have horses and stables else- 
where.” 

“ Fie, fic, for shame, for shame!’ said the Gene- 
ral; “can a white-bearded man, I ask it once more, 
be a false witness ?” 

Faith, sir,” said Sir Henry Lee, “it is a thriv- 
ing trade, and I wonder not that you who live on 
it are So severe in prosecuting interlopers. But 
it is the times, and those who rule the times that 
make grey-beards deceivers.”’ 

“Thou art facetious, friend, as well as daring, 
in oe malignancy,” said Cromwell ; “but eredit 
me, i will cry quittance with you ere I am done. 


Whereunto lead these doors 1”? 
“To bedrooms,” answered the knight. 
Bedrooms! only to bedrooms?” said the Re- 
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publican General, in a voice which indicated such 
was the internal occupation of his thoughts, that 
he had not fully understood the answer. 

« Lord, sir,” said the knight, “why should you 
make it so strange? I say these doors lead to bed- 
rooms—to places where honest men sleep, and 
rogues lie awake.” a ae 

“ You are running up a farther account, Sir 
Henry,” said the General ; “but we will balance 
it once and for all.” : 

During the whole of the scene, Cromwell, what- 
ever might be the internal uncertainty of his mind, 
maintained the most strict temperance in language 
and manner, just as if he had no farther interest in 
what was passing, than as a military man employed 
in discharging the duty enjoined him by his supe- 
riors. But the restraint upon his passion was but 

“The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.”! 


The course of his resolution was hurried on even 
more forcibly, because no violence of expression 
attended or announced its current. He threw him- 
self into a chair, with a countenance that indicated 
no indecision of mind, but a determination which 
awaited only the signal for action. Meanwhile the 
knight, as if resolved in nothing to forego the pri- 
vileges of his rank and place, sat himself down in 
turn, and putting on his hat which lay on a table, 
regarded the General with a calm look of fearless 
indifference. The soldiers stood around, some hold- 
ing the torches, which illuminated the apartment 
with a lurid and sombre glare of light, the others 
resting upon their weapons. Phobe, with her 
hands folded, her eyes turned upwards till the 
pupils were scarce visible, and every shade of co- 
lour banished from her ruddy cheek, stood like 
one in immediate apprehension of the sentence 
of death being pronounced, and instant execution 
commanded. 

Heavy steps were at last heard, and Pearson and 
some of the soldiers returned. ‘This seemed to be 
what Cromwell-waited for. He started up, and 
asked hastily, “ Any news, Pearson ? any prison- 
ers—any malignants slain in thy defence ?” 

“None, so please your Excellency,” said the 
officer. 

“ And are thy sentinels all carefully placed, as 
Tomkins’ scroll gave direction, and with fitting or- 
ders ?” : 

“ With the most deliberate care,” said Pearson. 

“Art thou very sure,” said Cromwell, pulling 
him a little to one side, “that this is all well, and 
duly cared for? Bethink thee, that when we cn- 
gage ourselves in the private communications, all 
will be lost should the party we look for have the 
means of dodging us by an escape into the more 
open ooms, and from thence perhaps into the fo- 
rest," + j 

“ My Lord-General,’ answered Pearson, “ if 
cr ge ds on the places pointed out in this 
scroll cient, with the strictest orders to stop, 
and, if necessary, to stab or shoot, whoever crosses 

cir post, such orders are given to men who will 
not fail to execute them. If more is necessary, 
yaur Excellency has only to speak.” 

“No—no—no, Pearson,” said the General, “ thou 
hast done well.—This night over, and let it end but 


} But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth? 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below. 
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as we hope, thy reward shall not be awanting.— 
And now to business.—Sir Henry Lee, undo me 
the secret spring of yonder picture of your ances- 
tor—Nay, spare yourself the trouble and guit of 
falsehood or equivocation, and, I say, undo me that 
pring resen id 

« When I acknowledge you for my’ master, and 
wear your livery, I may obey your commands,” 
answered the knight; “even then I would need 
first to understand them.” 

“Wench,” said Cromwell, addressing Phebe, 
“go thou undo the spring—you could do it fast 
enough when you aided at the gambols of the de- 
mons of Woodstock, and terrified even Mark Eve- 
rard, who, I judged, had more sense.” 

‘Oh Lord, sir, what shall I do?” said Phebe, 
looking to the knight ; “ they know all aboué it. 
What shall I do ?” 

“ For thy life, hold out to the last, wench! Every 
minute is worth a million.” 

“ Ha! heard you that, Pearson ?”’ said Cromwell 
to the officer; then, stamping with his foot, he ad- 
ded, “ Undo the spring, or I will else use levers 
and wrenching-irons—Or, ha!—another petard 
were well béstowed—Call the engineer.” 

“Oh Lord, sir,” cried Phoebe, “I shall never 
live another peter—I will open the spring.” 

* Do as thou wilt,’ said Sir Henry ; “it shall 
profit them but little.” 

Whether from real agitation, or from a desire 
to gain time, Phoebe was some minutes ere she 
could get the spring to open; it was indeed se- 
cured with art, and the machinery on which it 
acted was concealed in the frame of the portrait. 
The whole, when fastened, appeared quite motion- 
less, and betrayed, as when examined by Colonel 
Everard, no external mark of its being possible to 
remove it. It was now withdrawn, however, and 
showed a narrow recess, with steps which ascended 
on one side into the thickness of the wall. Crom- 
well was now like a greyhound ae from the 
leash with the prey in full view.—“ Up,” he cried, 
“ Pearson, thou art swifter than I—Up thou next, 
corporal.” With more agility than could have been 
expected from his person or years, which were past 
the meridian of life, and exclaiming, “ Before, those 
with the torches!’ he followed the party, like an 
eager huntsman in the rear of his hounds, to en- 
courage at once and direct them, as they penetrat- 
ed into the labyrinth described by Dr. Rochecliffe 
in the “ Wonders of Woodstock.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The King, therefore, fur his defence 
Against the furious Queen, 

At Woodstock builded such a bower, 
Ag never yet was seen. 

Most cariously that bower was built, 
Of stone and timber strong; 

An hundred and fifty doors 
Did to this bower belong: 

And they so cunningly contrived, 
With turnings round about, 

That none but with a clew of thread 
Could enter in or out. 

ilad of Fair Rosamond. 


Tue tradition of the country, as well as some 
historical evidence, confirmed the opinion that there 
existed, within the old Royal Lodge at Woodsteck, 
a labyrinth, or connected series of subterranean 
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built chiefly. same | IL., for the secu- 

rity a his mistress, Resend Ciera, trom the 
jealousy of his Queen, the celebrated . Dr. 
Rochecliffe, indeed, in one of those fits of contradic- 
tion with which antiquaries are sometimes seized, 
was bold enough to dispute the alleged purpose of 
the lexed maze of rooma and passages, with 
whi e walls of the ancient palace were perfo- 
rated ; but the fact was undeniable, that in raising 
the fabric some Norman architect had exerted the 
utmost of the complicated art, which they have 
often shown elsewhere, in creating secret passages, 
and chambers of retreat and concealment. There 
were stairs, which were ascended merely, as it 
seemed, for the purpose of descending again—pas- 
Bags, whieh, after turning and winding for a con- 
siderable way, returned to the place where they set 
out-——there were trapdoors and hatchways, panels 
and portcullises, though Oliver was assisted by 
a sort of ground-plan, made out and transmitted 
Joseph Tomkins, whose former employment in 

. Rochecliffe’s service had made him fully ac- 
quainted with the place, it was found imperfect; 
and, moreover, the most serious obstacles to their 
progress occurred in the shape of strong doors, 
party-walls, and iron gratese—so that the party blun- 
dered on in the dark, uncertain whether they were 
not going farther from, rather than approaching, 
the extremity of the labyrinth. They were obliged 
to send for mechanics, with sledge-hammers and 
other instruments, to force one or two of those 
doors, which resisted all other means of undoing 
them. Labouring along in these dusky passages, 
where, from time to time, they were lke to be 
choked by the dust which their acts of violence ex- 
cited, the soldiers were obliged to be relieved oftener 
than once, and the bulky Corporal Grace-be-here 
himself puffed and blew like a grampus that has 
got into shoal water. Cromwell alone continued, 
with unabated zeal, to push on his researches—to 
encourage the soldiers, by the exhortations which 
they best understood, against fainting for lack of 
faith—and to secure, by sentinels at proper places, 
possession of the ground which they had already 
explored. His acute and observing eye detected, 
with a sneering smile, the cordage and machinery 
by which the bed of poor Desborough had been 
inverted, and several remains of the various dis- 

izes, as well as private modes of access, by which 

esborough, Bletson, and Harrison, had been pre- 
viously imposed upon. He pointed them out to 
Pearson, with no farther comment than was im- 
plied in the exclamation, “ The simple fools !” 

But his assistants began to lose heart and be dis- 
couraged, and ired all his spirit to raise theirs. 
He then called their attention to voices which they 
seemed to hear before them, and urged these as 
evidence that they were moving on the track of 


some enemy of the Commonwealth, who, for the 
execution of his mali t plots, had retreated into 
these extraordinary 


tnesses. 

The spirits of the men became at last downcast 
notwithstanding all this encouragement. They 
spoke to each other in whi of the devils of 

oodstock, who might be all the while decoying 
them forward to a room said to exist in the Palace, 


Where the floor revolving on an axis, precipitated 
those who entered ‘nite & hotiomleas abyss. Hum- 


n hinted, thas he had consulted the Scripture 
morning by way of lot, and his fortune had 
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been te alighé on the passage, “ Eutyclus fell down 


from the third left.” The and authorit 
of Cromwell, however, and iiss rotroniaancn® of ae 
food and strong waters, reeonciled them to pursuing 
their task. 

Nevertheless, with all their anwearied exertions, 
morning dawned on the search before they had 
reached Dr. Rochecliffe’s sitting apartment, into 
which, after all, they obtained entrance by a mode 
much more difficult than that which the Doctor 
himself employed. But here their ingenuity waa 
long at fault, From the miseellaneous articles that 
were strewed around, and the preparations made 
for food and lodging, it see they had gained 
the very citadel of the labyrinth ; but though vari- 
ous passages opened from it, they all terminated in 
plaees with which they were y sequainted, 
or communicated with the other parts of the house, 
where their own sentinels assured them none had 
passed. Cromwell remained oe im deep uncer- 
tainty. Meantime he directed Pearson to take 
charge of the ciphers, and more important papers 
which lay on the table. “Though there is little 
there,” he said, “ that I have not already known, 
by means of Trusty Tomkins—Honest Joseph—for 
an artful and thorough-paced agent, the like of thee 
is not left in England.” 

After a considerable pause, during which he 
sounded with the pommel of his sword almost every 
stone in the building, and every k on the floor, 
the General gave orders to bring the old knight 
and Dr. Rochecliffe to the spot, trusting that he 
might work out of them some explanation of the 
secrets of this apartment. 

“So please your Excellency, to let me to deal 
with them,” said Pearson, who was a true soldier 
of fortune, and hai been a buccanier in the West 
Indies, “I think that, by a whipeerd twitched 
tight round their forehead, and twisted about with 
a pistol-but, I could make either the truth start 
from their lips, or the eyes from their head.” 

* Out upon thee, Pearson |”? said Cromwell, with 
abhorrence ; “ we have no warrant for such cruelty, 
neither as Englishmen nor Christians. We may 
slay malignants as we crush noxious animals, but 
to torture them is a deadly sin; for it is written, 
‘He made them to be pitied of those who carried 
them captive.’ Nay, I recall the order even fer 
their examination, trusting that wisdom will be 
granted us without it, to discover their most secret 
devices.” 

There was a pause Accordingly, during which an 
idea seized upon Cromwell’s imagination—* Bring 
me hither,” he said, “ yonder stool ;”’ and placi 
it beneath one of the windows, of which there were 
two so high in the wall as not to be accessible from 
the floor, he clambered up into the entraneé of the 
window, which was six om seven feet deep, corres- 
ponding with the thickness of the wall. “Come up 
hither, Pearson,” said the General; # but ere thou 
comest, double the guard at the foot of the turret 
called Love’s Ladder, and bid them bring up the 
other petard-—So now, come thon hither.” 

The inferior officer, however brave in the field, 
was one of those whom a t height strikes with 
giddiness and sickness. He shrank back from the 
view of the precipice, on the verge of which Crom- 
well was standing with complete indifference, till 
the General, catching the of his follower 
pulled him forward as far as he would advazoo. 
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“J think,” said the G “T have found the 
clew, but by this light it is no easy one! See you, 
we stand in the portal near the top of Rosamond’s 
Tower ; and you turret, which rises ite to our 
feet, is that which is called Leve’s der, from 
which the drawbridge reached that admitted the 
profiigate Norman tyrant to the bower of his mis- 


“True, my lewd, but the drawbridge is gone,’ 
said Pearson. 


« Ay, Pearson,” replied the General; “but an 
active man might spring from the spot we stand 
upon to the battlements of yonder turret.” 

“I do not think so, my lord,” said Pearson. 

“ What!” said Cromwell; “not if the avenger 
of blood were behind you, with his slaughter-weapon 
in his hand ?” 

“The fear of instant death might do much,” 
answered Pearson; “ but when I look at that sheer 
depth on either side, and at the empty chasm be- 
tween us and yonder turret, which is, I warrant 
you, twelve feet distant, I confess the truth, nothing 
short of the most imminent danger should induce 
me to try. Pah—the thought makes my head grow 
giddy |—I tremble to see your Highness stand 
there, balancing yourself as if you meditated a 
spring into the empty air. I repeat, I would scarce 
stand so near the verge as does your Highness, 
far the rescue of my life.” 

“ Ab, base and degenerate spirit !’? said the Ge- 
neral ; “ soul of mud and elay, wouldst thou not do 
it, and much more, for the possession of empire !— 
that is, peradventure,” continued he, changing his 
tone as one who has said too much, “ shouldst thou 
be called on to do this, that thereby becoming a 
great man in the tribes of Israel, thou mightest 
redeem the eaptivity of Jerusalem—ay, and it may 
be, work some great work for the afflicted people of 
this land 1” 

“ Your Highness may feel such: calls,” said the 
officer; “ but they are not for poor Gilbert Poar- 
son, your faithful follower. You made a jest of me 
yesterday, when I tried to speak your language; 
and I am no more able to fulfil your designs, than 
to use your mode of speech.” ; 

‘ But Pearson,” said Cromwell, “ thou hast 
Re four times, called me your Highness.” 

“Did I, my lord? I was not sensible of it. I 
crave your pardon,” said the officer. 

“ Nay,” said Oliver, “ there was no offence. I 
do indeed stand high, and I may perchance stand 
higher—though, alas, it were fitter for a simple 
soul like me to return to my plough and my hus- 
bandry. Nevertheless, I will not wrestle against 
the me will, should I be called on to do yet 
more in that worthy cause. For surely he who 
hath Been to our British Israel as a shield of help, 
and a sword of excellency, making her enemies be 
found liars unto her, will not give over the flock 
to those foolish shepherds of Westminster, who 
shear the sheep and feed them not, and who are in 
very deed ings, not shepherds.”’ 

“ I trust to see your lordship quoit them all down 
stare,” answered Pearson. “ But may I ask why 
we pursue this discourse even now, until we have 
secured the common enemy ¢” 

e “T will tarry no jot of time,”—said the General ; 
fence the communication of Love’s Ladder, as it 
is called, below, as I take it for almost certain, that 
the party whom we have driven from fastness to 


oe ee t, fas at length eprung to 
the top of yonder ba ements from the place where 
we now stand. Finding the turret is be- 


; guarded 
low, the piace he has chosen for his security will 
prove a rat-trep, frem whenee there is no re- 
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“ There is a cask of in this cabinet,” 
said Pearson ; “ were it not better, my lord, te 
mine the tower, if he will not render himself, and 
send the whole turret with its contents one hundred 
feet into the air?” 

“ Ah, silly man,” said Cromwell, striking him 
familiarly on the shoulder ; “ if thou hadst done 
this without telling me, it had been good service. 
But we will first summon the turret, and then think 
whether the petard will serve our turn—it is but 
mining at last.—Blow a summens there, 
below.” 

The trumpets rang at his bidding, til! the old 
walls echoed from every recess and vaulted arch- 
way. Cromwell, as if he cared not to look upon the 
person whom he expected to appear, drew back, 
hke a necromancer afraid of the spectre which he 
has evoked. 

“ He has come to the battlement,” said Pearson 
to his General. 

“In what dress or appearance!” answered 
Cromwell from within the chamber. 

“ A grey riding-suit, passmented with silver, 
russet walking-boots, a cut band, a grey hat and 
plume, black hair.” 

“ It is he, it is he !” said Cromwell ; “ and an- 
other crowning mercy is vouchsafed !”” 

Meantime, Peareon and young Lee exchanged 
defiance from their respective posts, 

“ Surrender,” said the former, “ or we blow you 
up in your fastness.” 

“Tam come of too high a race to surrender te 
rebels,” said Albert, assuming the air with which, 
in such a condition, a king might have spoken. 

“ I bear you to witness,” cried Cromwell, exult- 
ingly, “he hath refused quarter. Of surety, his 
blood be on his head.—One of you bring down the 
barrel of powder. As he loves to soar high, we will 
add what can be taken from the soldiers’ bando- 
liers.—Come with me, Péarson ; thou understandest 
this gear.—Corporal Grace-be-here, stand thou fast 
on the platform of the window where Captain Pear- 
son and I stood but even now, and bend the point 
of thy partisan against any who shall attempt to 
pass. Thou art as strong asa bull; and I will back 
thee against despair itself.” 

“ But,”’ said the corporal, percag reluctantly, 
“ the place is as the pinnacle of the Temple; and 
it is written, that Hutychus fell down 
third loft and was taken up dead.” 

“ Because he slept upon his post,” answered 
Cromwell readily. “ Beware thou of carelessness, 
and thus thy feet shall be kept from stembling— 
You four soldiers, remain here to support the cor- 
poral, if it be necessary ; and you, as well as the 
corporal, will draw into the vaulted the 
minute the trumpets sound a retreat. Ht iw ae 
strong as a casemate, and you may lie there safe 
from the effects of the mine. Thou, Zerubbabel 
Robins, I know wilt be their lance-prisade.” + 





1“ Dance-prisade,” or “lance-brisade,” a private appointed 
to a omall cominasid ~—a sort of temporary corporal. 
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Robins bowed, and the General departed to jon 
those who were without. 

As he reached the door of the hall, the petard 
was heard to explode, and he saw that it had suc- 
ceeded ; for the soldiers rushed, brandishing their 
swords and pistols, in at the postern of the turret, 
whose gate had been saseenstall forced. A thrill 
of exultation, but not i led with horror, shot 
across the veins of the ambitious soldier. 

«“ Now—now !” he cried; “they are dealing 
with him |” 

His expectations were deceived. Pearson and 
the others returned disappointed, and reported they 
had been stopt-by a strong trap-door of grated 
iron, extended over the narrow stair; and they 
could see there was an obstacle of the same kind 
sonte ten feet higher. To remove it by force, while 
a desperate and well-armed man had the advantage 
of the steps above them, might cost many lives. 
“ Which, lack-a-day,”’ said the General, “ it is our 
dpty to be tender of. What dost thou advise, Gil- 
bert Pearson +” 

*“ We must use powder, my lord,” answered 
Pearson, who saw his master was too modest to 
reserve to himself the whole merit of the proceed- 
ing— There may be a chamber easily and con- 
veniently formed under the foot of the stair. We 
have a sausage, by good luck, to form the train— 
and so ”——. 
said Cromwell, “I know thou canst 
manage such gear well-—But, Gilbert, I go to visit 
the posts, and give them orders to retire to a safe 
distance when the retreat is sounded. You will 
allow them five minutes for this purpose.” 

“ Three is enough for any knave of them all,” 
said Pearson. ‘“ They will be lame indeed, that 
require more on such a scrvice.—I ask but one, 
though I fire the train myself.” 

“ Take heed,” said Cromwell, “ that the poor 
soul be listened to, if he asks quarter. It may be, 
he may repent him of his hard-heartedness, and 
call for mercy.” 

“ And mercy he shall have,”—answered Pear- 
son, * provided he calls loud enough to make me 
hear him ; for the explosion of that damned petard 
has made me as deaf as the devil’s dam.” 

“Hush, Gilbert, hush!” said Cromwell; “ you 
offend in your language.” 

* Zooks, sir, I must speak either in your way, or 
in my own,” said Pearson, “unless I am to be 
dumb as well as deaf !— Away with you, my lord, 
to visit the posts ; and you will presently hear me 
make some noise in the world.” 

Cromwell smiled gently at his aide-de-camp’s 
petulance, ser him on the shoulder, and called 
him a mad fellow, walked a little way, then turned 
back to whisper, “ What thou dost, do quickly ;” 
then returned again towards the outer circle of 
guards, turning his head from time to time, as if to 
assure himself that the corporal, to whom he had 
intrusted the duty, still kept guard with his ad- 
vanced weapon upon the terrific chasm between 
Rosamond’s Tower and the corresponding turret. 
Seeing him standing on his post, the General mut: 
tered between his mustaches, “ The fellow hath 
the strength and pce of a bear ; and yonder is 
® post where one shall do more to keep back than 
an hundred in making way.” 
on the gigan 


tic figure, who stood in that airy posi- 


tion, like some Gothic statue. the weapon half le- 
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He cast a last look ' which first touched the 
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velled against tLe hg turret, with the but 
rested against his right foot, his steel cap and bur- 
nished corslet glittering in the rising sun. 

Cromwell then passed on to give the necessary 
orders, that such sentinels as might be endangered’ 
at their present posta by the effect of the mine, 
should withdraw at the sound of the trumpet to the 
places which he pointed out to them. Never, on 
any occasion of his life, did he display more calm- 
ness and presence of mind. He was kind, nay 
facetious with the soldiers, who adored him; an 
yet he resembled a volcano before the eruption 
commences—all peaceful and quiet without, while 
an hundred contradictory passions were raging in 
his bosom. 

Corporal Humgudgeon, meanwhile, remained 
steady upon his post; yet, though as determined a 
soldier as ever fought among the redoubted regi- 
ment of Ironsides, and possessed of no small share 
of that exalted fanaticism which lent so keen an 
edge to the natural courage of those stern religion- 
ists, the veteran felt his present situation to be 
highly uncomfortable. Within a pike’s length of 
him arose a turret, which was about to be dispersed 
in massive fragments through the air; and he felt 
small confidence in the length of time which might 
be allowed for his escape from such a dangerous 
vicinity. The duty of constant vigilance i his 
post, was partly divided by this natural feeling, 
which induced him from time to time to bend his 
eyes on the miners below, instead of keeping them 
riveted on the opposite turret. 

At length the interest of the scene arose to the 
uttermost. After entering and returning from the 
turret, and coming out again more than once, in 
the course of about twenty minutes Pearson issued, 
as it might be supposed, for the last time, carrying 
in his hand, and uncoiling, as he went along, the 
sausage, or linen bag, (so called from its appear- 
ance,) which, strongly sewed together, and crammed 
with gunpowder, was to serve as a train betwixt 
the mine to be sprung, and the point occupied by 
the engineer who was to give fire. He was in the 
act of finally adjusting it, when the attention of the 
corporal on the tower became irresistibly and ex- 
clusively riveted upon the preparations for the 
explosion. But while he watched the aide-de-camp 
drawing his pistol to give fire, and the trumpeter 
handling his instrument, as waiting the order to 
sound the retreat, fate rushed on,the unhappy 
sentinel in a way he least expected. 

Young, active, bold, and completely possessed of 
his presence of mind, Albert Lee, who had been 
from the loopholes a watchful observer of every 
measure which had been taken by his besiegers, 
had resolved to make one desperate effort for self- 
preservation. While the head of the sentifel orf 
the opposite platform was turned from him, and 
bent rather downwards, he suddenly sprung acrosa 
the chasm, though the space on which he lighted 
was scarce wide enough for two persons, w 
the surprised soldier from his precarious stand, and 
Jumped himself down into the chamber. The gi- 
gantic trooper went sheer down twenty feet, struck 
against a projecting battlement, which launched 
the wretched man outwards, and then fell on the 
earth with such tremendous force, that the head, 
ound, dinted a hole in 
the soil of six inches in depth, and was orushed 
like an eggshell. Scarce knowing what had hap- 
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pened, yet startled and confounded at the descent 
of thie heavy body, which fell at no great dis- 
tance from him, earson snapt his pistol at the 
train, no previous warning given; the powder 
eaught, and the mine exploded. Had it been 
strongly charged with powder, many of those with- 
out might have suffered; but the explosion was 
only powerful enough to blow out, in a lateral direc- 
tion, a part of the wall just above the foundation, 
sufficient, however, to destroy the equipoise of the 
building. Then amid a cloud of smoke, which began 
gradually to encircle the turret like a shroud, aris- 
ing slowly from its base t6 its summit, it was seen 
to stagger and shake, by all who had courage to 
look steadily at a sight so dreadful. Slowly, at 
first, the building inelined outwards, then rushed 
pee to ita base, and fell to the ground in 

uge fragments, the strength of its resistance show- 
ing the excellence of the mason-work. The engi- 
neer’, so soon as he had fired the train, fled in such 
alarm, that he wellnigh ran against his General, 
who was advancing towards him, while a huge 
stone from the summit of the building, flying 
farther than the rest, lighted within a yard of them. 

‘ Thou hast been over hasty, Pearson,” said 
Cromwell, with the greatest composure possible— 
hath no one fallen in that same tower of Siloe ?” 

“ Some one fell,” said Pearson, still in great 
agitation, “and yonder lies his body half-buried in 
the rubbish.” 

With a quick and resolute step Cromwell ap- 
oe the spot, and exclaimed, “ Pearson, thou 

ast ruined me—the young Man hath escaped.— 
This is our own sentinel—plague on the idiot ! Let 
him rot beneath the ruins which crushed him !” 

A cry now resounded from the platform of Rosa- 
mond’s Tower, which appearedeyet taller than for- 
merly, deprived of the neighbouring turret, which 
emulated, though it did not attain to its height,— 
‘A prisoner, noble General—a prisoner—the fox 
whom we have chased all night is now in the snare 
—the Lord hath delivered him into the hand of his 
servants.” 

« Look you keep him in safe custody,” exclaimed 
Cromwell, “ and rin him presently down to the 
apartment from which the secret passages have 
their age al entrance.” 

“ Your Excellency shall be obeyed.” 

The proceedings of Albert Lee, to which these 
exclamations related, had been unfortunate. He 
had dashed from the platform, as we have related, 
the gigantic strength of the soldier opposed to him, 
and had instantly jumped down into Rochecliffe’s 
chamber. But the soldiers stationed there threw 
themselves upon him, and after a struggle, which 
was opelaanls maintained against such advantage 
of numbers, hed thrown the young cavalier to the 
ground, two of them, drawn down by his strenuous 
exertions, falling across him. At the same moment 
a sl and severe report was heard, which, like a 
clap of thunder in the immediate vicinity, shook all 
around them, till the strong and solid tower tottered 
like the mast of a stately vessel when about to part 
by the board. In a few seconds, this was followed 
by another sullen sound, at first low and deep, but 
augmen like the roar of a cataract, as it de- 
scends, , bellowing, and rushing, as if to 
astound both heaven and earth. Soawful, indeed, 
was the sound of the neigh 


bour tower as it fell, that 
both the captive, and those who struggled with him, 
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continued for a minute or two pasmve in each 
other’s grasp. ’ 

Albert was the first who recovered consciousness 
and activity. He shook off those who lay above 
him, and made a desperate effort to gain his feet, 
in which he partly succeeded. But as he had to 
deal with men accustomed to every species of dan- 
ger, and whose energies were recovered nearly as 
soon as his own, he was completely secured, and his 
arms held down. Loyal and faithful to his trust, 
and resolved to sustain to the last the character 
which he had assumed, he exclaimed, as his strug- 
gles were finally overpowered, “ Rebel villains ! 
would you slay your king ?” a. 

“ Ha, heard you that?” cried one of the soldiers 
to the lance-prisade, who commanded the party. 
“ Shall I not strike this son of a wicked father 
under the fifth rib, even as the tyrant of Moab was 
was smitten by Ehud with a dagger of a cubit’s 
length 1” 

But Robins answered, “ Be it far from us, Mer- 
ciful Strickalthrow, to slay in cold blood the captive 
of our bow and of our spear. Methinks, since the 
storm of Tredagh* we have shed enough of blood 
—therefore, on your lives do him no evil; but 
take from him his arms, and let us bring him 
before the chosen Instrument, even our General, 
that he may do with him what is meet in his 
eyes.” 

By this time the soldier, whose exaltation had 
made him the first to communicate the intelligence 
from the battlements to Cromwell, returned, and 
brought commands corresponding to the orders of 
their temporary officer ; and Albert Lee, disarmed 
and bound, was conducted as a captive into the 
apartment which derived its name from the vic- 
tories of his ancestor, and placed in the presence 
of General Cromwell. 

Running over in his mind the time which had 
elapsed since the departure of Charles till the siege, 
if it may be termed so, had terminated in his 
own capture, Albert had every reason to hope 
that his Royal Master must have had time to ac- 
complish his escape. Yet he determined to main- 
tain to the last a deceit which might for a time 
insure the King’s safety. The difference betwixt 
them could not, he thought, be instantly discovered, 
begrimmed as he was with dust and smoke, and 
with blood issuing from some scratches received in 
the scuffle. 

In this evil plight, but bearing himself with such 
dignity as was adapted to the princely character, 
Albert was ushered into the apartment of Victor 
Lee, where, in his father’s own chair, reclined the 
triumphant enemy of the cause to which the house 
of Lee had been hereditarily faithful. 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


A barren title hast thou bought too dear, 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a poe? 
Henry IF; i. 


O.iver CROMWELL arose from his seat a8 the two 
veteran soldiers, Zerubbabel Robins and 
Strickalthrow, introduced into the a 
prisoner, whom they held by the arms, and fixed 
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» Tredagh Drogheda, was taken by Cromwell in 1 
storm, an the governor and whole gervison put so the weird. 
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13s stern hevel eye on Albert befers he conid | hands in the same darection, which was 
xf = by his bonds~ # The Lord's will be dom |” 


— vent to the ideas which were swelling in his 
" length a= thet Beyp 
* Art mot thou,” he at ani tian 
before these days, madest an uproar, and 
leddast owt into the wilderness many thousand men, 
who were murderers |-Ha, youth, I have hunted 
thee from Stirling te Worcester, fram W orcester to 
W oodstoek, and we have met at last !”’ 
“JT would,” replied Albert, speaking in the cha- 
racter which he ad assumed, “ that we had met 
where I could hawe shown thee the difference be- 
twixt a rightful King and an ambitious Usurper !” 

“Go to, young man,” said Cromwell ; “ say rather 
the difference between a judge raised up for the re- 
demption of England, and the son of those Kings 
whom the Lord in his anger permitted to reign over 
her. But we will not waste useless words. God 
knows that it is not of our will that we are called to 

such high matters, being as humble in our thoughts 
as we are of ourselves; and in our unassisted na- 
ture frail and foolish ; and unable to render a reason 
but for the better spirit within us, which is not of 
us.——Thou art weary, young man, and thy nature 
requires rest and refection, being doubtless dealt 
with delieately, as one who hath fed on the fat, and 
drunk of the sweet, and who hath been clothed in 
purple and fine linen.” 

ere the General suddenly stopt, and then 
abraptly exclaimed—“ But is this—Ah! whom 
have we here? These are not the locks of the 
swarthy lad Charles Stewart ]—A cheat! a cheat !”’ 

Albert hastily cast hia eyes on a mirror which 
stood in the room, and perceived that a dark peruke, 
found among Dr. Rochecliffe’s miscellaneous ward- 
robe, had been disordered in the scuffle with the 
soldiery, and that his own light-brown hair was 
escaping from beneath it. 

“ Who is this?” said Cromwell, stamping with 
—“ Plack the disguise from him.” 

e soldiers did so ; and bringing him at the same 
time towards the light, the deception could not be 
maintained for a moment longer with any possibi- 
lity of success. Cromwell came up to him with his 
teeth set, and grinding against each other as he 
apoke, his hands clenched, and trembling with emo- 
tion, and ing with a voice low-pitched, bit- 
terly and deeply emphatic, such as might have 
preceded a stab with his dagger. 

“Thy name, young man {” 

He was answered calmly and firmly, while the 
countenance of the speaker wore a cast of triumph, 

and even contempt. 

“ Albert Lee of Ditchley, a faithful subject of 
King Charles.” 

“I might have guessed it,” said Cromwell.— 
“ Ay, sad to King Charles shalt thou go, as soon 
as it is noon on the dial.—Pearson,” he continued, 
* let him be carried to the others ; and Ict them 
be executed at twelve exactly.” 

« All, sir!” said Pearson, surprised ; for Crom- 
well, though he at times made formidable examples, 
was, in general, by no means ie nee 

« All”—vrepeated Cromwell, fixing his eye on 
young Lee. “ Yes, young sir, your conduct has 
devoted to death thy father, thy kinsman, and the 

er that was in thine household. Such wreek 
hast thou ht on thy father’s house.” 

“My father, too—my aged father!” said Albert, 
looking upward, and endeavouring to rawe his 


fi 


« All this havec can be saved, if,” said the Ge- 
neral, “thou wik answer one question—~Where is 
the young Charles Stewart, who was called King af 


Scotland ¢” 
“ Under Heaven's protection, and safe from thy 
; answer of 


power,” was the firm aad unhesitating 
the yeung royalist. 

“ Away with him to prison !’* sard Cromwell ; 
‘and from thence to execution with the rest of 
them, as malignants taken in the fact. Leta court- 
martial sit on them presently.” 

«“ One word,” said young Lee, as led him 
from the room. “ Stop, stop,” said well, 
with the agitation of renewed hape—* let him be 
heard.” 

“ You love texts of Seritpture,” said Albert— 
“ Let this be the subject of your next homily— 
‘Had Zimri peace, who slew his master’ ” 

«“ Away with him,” said the General ; “let bim 
die the death.—I have said it.” 

As Cromwell spoke these words, his aide-de-camp 
observed that he became unwontedly pale. 

“ Your Excellency is overtoiled in the public 
service,” said Pearson ; “a course of the in 
the evening will refresh you. The old knight hath 
a noble hound here, if we can but get him to hunt 
without his master, which may be hard, as he is 
faithful, and”—— 

“ Hang him up !” said Cromwell. 

“ What—whom—hang the noble dag ! 
Excellency was wont to love a good hound f” 

“Tt matters not,” said Cromwell ; “let him be 
killed. Is it not written, that they slew in the 
valley of Achor, not only the accursed Achan, with 
his sons and his daughters, but also his oxen and 
his asses, and his sheep, and every live a apart 
ing unto him! And even thus shall we do to the 
malignant family of Lee, who have aided Sisera in 
his flight, when Israel] might have been delivered 
of his trouble for ever. But send ont couriers and 
patrolsa—Follow, pursue, watch in every direction— 
Let my horse be ready at the door in five minutes, 
or bring me the first thou canst find.” 

It seemed to Pearson that this was something 
wildly spoken, and that the cold perspiration was 
standing upon the General’s brow as he said it. 
He therefore again pressea the necessity of repose, 
and it would appear that nature seconded strongly 
the representation. Cromwell arose, and made a 
step or two towards the door of the apartment; 
but stopped, staggered, and, after a pause, sate 
down in a chair. “ Truly, friend Pearson,” he 
said, “this weary carcaas of ours is an impediment 
to us, even in our most necessary business, and | 
am fitter to sleep than to watch, which is nét my 
wont. Place guards, therefore, till we repose our- 
selves for an hour or two, Send out in every 
direction, and spare not fer horses’ Sesh. Wake 
me if the court-martial should require instruction, 
and forget not to see the sentence exa- 
cuted on the Lees, and these who were arrested 


with them.” 
thua, he arose and hal- 


Your 


As Cromwell s 
opened a bedreom door, when Pearson again eraved 
on for asking if he had rightly understood hiv 
orga that all the prisoners wene to be exe- 
cu : 
“ Have I not said it?” answered Cromwell, dis- 
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So saying, he entered the apartment, followed 
by the m of his chamber, who attended upon 
Pearson’s summons. 

died fn goved perplexity what be ought to. a0 
mained in great perplexity w ought to do ; 
and that from no scruples of conscience, but from 
uncertainty whether he might not err either in post- 
poning, or in too hastily and too literally execut- 
ing, the instructions he had received. 

In the meantime, Strickalthrow and Robins had 
returned, after lodging Albert in prison, to the 
room where Pearson was still musing on his Ge- 
neral’s commands. Both these men were adjuta- 
tors in their army, and old soldiers, whom Cromwell 
was accustomed to treat with great familiarity ; so 
that Robins had no hesitation to ask Captain Pear- 
son, “ Whether he meant to execute the commands 
of the General, even to the letter ?” 

Pearson shook his head with an air of doubt, but 
added, “ There was no choice left.” 

“ Be assured,” said the old man, “ that if thou 
dost this folly, thou wilt cause Israel to sin, and 
that the General will not be pleased with your ser- 
vice. Thou knowest, and none better than thou, 
that Oliver, although he be like unto David the son 
of Jesse, in faith, and wisdom, and courage, yet 
there are times when the evil spirit cometh upon 
him as it did upon Saul, and he uttereth commands 
which he will not thank any one for executing.” 

Pearson was too good a politician to assent di- 
rectly to a praposition which he could not deny— 
he only shook his head once more, and said that 
it was easy for those to talk who were not respan- 
sible, but the soldier’s duty was to obey his orders, 
and not to judge of them. 

‘‘ Very righteous truth,” said Merciful Strick- 
althrow, a grim old Scotchman ; “ I marvel where 
our brother Zerubbabel caught up this softness of 
heart 3” 

“ Why, I do but wish,” said Zerubbabel, “ that 
four or five human creatures may draw the breath 
of God’s air for a few hours more; there can be 
smal] harm done by delaying the execution,—and 
the General wjll have some time for reflection.” 

“ Ay,” said Captain Pearson, “but I in my ser- 
vice must be more pointedly obsequious, than thou 
on thy plainness art bound to be, friend Zerubba- 
“ Then shgll the coarse frieze cassock of the pri- 
vate soldier help the golden gaberdine of the cap- 
tain <6 bear out the blast,” said Zerubbabel. “ Ay, 
indeed, I can show you warrant why we be aidful 
to each other in doing acts of kindness and long-suf- 

ing, seeing the best of us are sinful crea- 
tures, who might suffer, being called to a brief ac- 
counting.” 

“ Of a verity you surprise me, brother Zerubba- 
bel,” said Strickalthrow ; “ that thou, being an old 
and experienced soldier, whose head hath grown 


.grey in battle, shouldst give such advice to a young 


officer. Is net the General’s commission to take 
away the wicked from the ‘land, and to root out 
the Amalekite, and the Jebusite, and the Perizzite, 
and the Hittite, and the Girgashite, and the Amo- 





Fite? and are not these men justly to be compared 
+o the five kings, who took shelter in the cave of 
Makedah, who were delivered into the hands of 
Joshua the son of Nun? and he caused his 

and his soldiers to ceme near and tread on their 
necks—and then he smote them, and he slew them, 
and then he hanged them on five trees, even till 
evening—And thou, Gilbert Pearson by name, be 
not withbebd from the duty which isa te 
thee, but do even as has been ed by him 
who is raised up to judge and to deliver Iarael ; for 
it is written, ‘cursed is he who holdeth back his 
sword from the slaughter.’ ” 

Thus wrangled the two military theologians, while 
Pearson, much more solicitous to anticipate the 
wishes of Oliver than to know the will of Heaven, 
listened to them with great indecision and per- 
plexity. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


But Ict us now, like soldiers on the watch, 
Put the soul's armour on, alike prepared 
For al! a suldier’s warfare br 
OANNA BalrLire. 


Tux reader will recollect, that when Rocheeliffe 
and Joceline were made prisoners, the party which 
escorted them had two ether captives in their train, 
Colonel Everard, namely, and the Rev. Nehemiah 
Holdenough. When Cromwell had obtained en- 
trance into Woodstock, and commenced his search 
after the fugitive Prince, the prisoners were placed 
in what had been an old guardroom, and which 
was by its strength well calculated to serve for a 
prison, and a guard was placed over them by Pear- 
son. No light was allowed, save that of a glim- 
mering fire of charcoal. The prisoners remained 
separated from each other, Colonel Everard con- 
versing with Nehemiah Holdenough, at a distance 
from Dr. Rochecliffe, Sir Henry Lee, and Joceline, 
The party was soon after augmented by Wildrake, 
who was brought down to the Lodge, and thrust 
in with so little ceremony, that, his arms being 
bound, he had very nearly fallen on his nose in the 
middle of the prison. 

* I thank you, my good friend,” he said, look- 
ing back to the door, which they who had pushed 
him in were securing—* Point de ceremonie—no 
apology for tumbling, so we light in # in company. 
—Save ye, save ye, gentlemen all— What, a la mori, 
and nothing stirring to keep the A ied up» and 
make a night on’t {—the last we have, I take 
it; for a make! to a million, but we trine to the 
nubbing cheat® to-morrow.—Patron—noble pa- 
tron, how goes it? This was but a scurvy trick of 
Noll, so far as you were concerned: as for me, 
why I might have deserved something of the kind 
at his hand.” ; 

“ Prithee, Wildrake, sit down,” said Everard ; 
“ thou art drunk—disturb us not.” 

“ Drunk? I drunk?” cried Wildrake,“* I have 
been pe the main-brace, as Jack enys at Wap- 
ping—have been tasting Noll’s brandy in a bumper 
to the King’s health, and another to his Execeiien- 
cy’s confusion, and another to the d-——n of Parlig- 
ment—and it may be one or two more, but all te 
devilish good toasts. But I’m not ” 





! A half-penny. # Hang on the gallows. 
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* Prithee, friend, be not profane,” said Nehe- 
miah Holdenough. 

« What, my little iea Apmlea Parson, my slen- 
der Mass-John ¢ thou shalt say amen to this world 
Instantly ’—said Wildrake ; “ I have had a weary 
time In’t for one.—Ha, noble Sir Henry, I kiss 

our hand—I tell thee, knight, the point of my 

oledo was near Cromwell's heart last night, as 
ever a button on the breast of his doublet. Rat 
him, he wears secret armour—He a soldier! Had 
it not been for a cursed steel shirt, I would have 
spitted him like a lark.—Ha, Doctor Rochecliffe ? 
-—thou knowest I can wield my weapon.” 

“* Yes,”’ replied the Doctor, “and you know I 
can use mine.” 
ei “ T prithee be-quiet, Master Wildrake,” said Sir 

enry. 

“ Nay, good knight,” answered Wildrake, “ be 
somewhat more cordial with a comrade in distress. 
This is a different scene from the Brentford storm- 
ing-party. The jade Fortune has been a very step- 
mother to me. I will sing you a song I made on 
my own ill-luck.” 

“ Atthis moment, Captain Wildrake, we are not 
in a fitting mood for singing,” said Sir Henry, 
civilly and gravely. : 

“ Nay, it will aid your devotions—Egad, it sounds 
like a penitential psalm. 

‘* When I was a young lad, 
My fortune was bad, 
If ere I do well 'tisa wonder. 
I spent all my means 
Amid sharpers and queans ;' 
Then I got a commission to plunder. 
I have stockings, ’tis true, 
But the devil a shoe, 
I am forced to wear boots in all weather, 
Be d———d the boot sole, 


Curse on the spur-rol], 
Confounded be the upper-leather.” | 


The door opened as Wildrake finished this stanza 
at the top of his voice, and in rushed a sentinel, 
who, greeting him by the title of a “ blasphemous 
bellowing bull of Bashan,” bestowed a severe blow, 
with his ramrod, on the shoulders of the songster, 
whose bonds permitted him no means of return- 

“ing the compliment. 

“ Your humble servant again, sir,” said Wild- 
rake, shrugging his shoulders,—“ sorry I have no 
means of showing my gratitude. [am bound over 

- to keep the peace, like Captain Bobadil—Ha, knight, 
did you hear my bones clatter? that blow came 
twankingly off—the fellow might inflict the basti- 
nado, were it in presence of the Grand Seignior— 
he has no taste for music, knight—is no way moved 
by the ‘concord of sweet sounds,’ I will warrant 
him fit for treason, stratagem, and spoil—Eh ?—all 
down in the mouth—well—TI’ll go to sleep to-night 
on a bench, as I’ve done many a night, and I will 
be ready to be hanged decently in the morning, 
which never happened to me before in all my life— 

When I was a young lad, 

My fortune was bad— 
Pshaw ! This is not the tune it goes to.” Here he 
fell fast asleep and sooner or later all his com- 
panions in misfortune followed his example. 

The benches intended for the repose of the sol- 
diers of the guard, afforded the prisoners conve- 





i Such a song, or something very like it, 
say's Tea-table M y, among the 


re be found in 
‘ isce 
strelsy which are there collected. 


slips of min- 





nience enough to ke down, though their slumbers, 


it may be believed, were neither sound nor undis- 
turbed. But when ight was but a little while 
broken; the explosion of gunpowder which took 
place, and the subsequent fall of the turret to which 
the mine was applied, would have awakened the 
Seven Sleepers, or Morpheus himself. The smoke, 
penetrating through the windows, left them at no 
loss for the cause of the din. 

“ There went my gunpowder,” said Rochecliffe, 
“ which has, I trust, blown up as many rebel vil- 
lains as it might have been the means of destroy- 
ing otherwise in a fair field. It must have caught 
fire by chance.” 

“ By chance t—No,” said Sir Henry; “ depend 
on it, my bold Albert has fired the train, and that 
in yonder blast Cromwell was flying towards the 
heaven whose battlements he will never reach— 
Ah, my brave boy! and perhaps thou art thyself 
sacrificed, like a youthful Samson among the re- 
bellious Philistines.—But I will not be long behind 
thee, Albert.” : 

Everard hastened to the door, hoping to obtain 
from the guard, to whom his name and rank might 
be known, some explanation of the noise, which 
seemed to announce some dreadful catastrophe. 

But Nehemiah Holdenough, whose rest had been 
broken by the trumpet which gave signal for tha 
explosion, appeared in the very acme of horror— 
“It is the trumpet of the Archangel !” he cried,— 
“it is the crushing of this world of elements—it 
is the summons to the Judgment-seat! The dead 
are obeying the call—they are with us—they are 
amongst us—they arise in their bodily frames— 
they come to summon us !” 

As he spoke, his eyes were riveted upon Dr, 
Rochecliffe, who steod directly opposite to him. Ty 
rising hastily, the cap which he commonly wore, ac- 
cording to a custom then usual both among elergy- 
men and gownmen of a civil profession, had escaped 
from his head, and carried with it the large silk 
patch which he probably wore for the purpose of 
disguise ; for the cheek which was disclosed was 
unscarred, and the eye as good as that which was 
usually uncovered. 

Colonel Everard returning from the door, endea- 
voured in vain to make Master Holdenough com- 
prehend what he lIcarned from the guard without, 
that the explosion had involved only the death 
of one of Cromwell’s soldiers. Tha Presbyterian 
divine continued to stare wildly at him of the Epis- 
copal persuasion. 

But Dr. Rochecliffe heard and understood the 
news brought by Colonel Everard, and, relieved 
from the instant anxiety which had kept him sta- 
tionary, he advanced towards the retiring Calyinist, 
extending his hand in the most friendly manner, 

“ Avoid thee—Avoid thee!” said Holdenough, 
“the living may not join hands with the dead.” 

“ But I,” said Rochecliffe, “am as much alive as 
you are.” 

“ Thou alive !—thou ! Joseph Albany, whom my 
own eyes saw precipitated from the battlements of 
Clidesthrow Castle 3” 

« Ay,” answered the Doctor, “ but you did not 
see me swim ashore on a marsh covered with 
—fugit ad salices—after a manner which I will ex- 
plain to you another time.” so? 

Holdenough touched his hand with doubt and 
uncertainty. “ Thou art indeed warm and alive,” 
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he said, “ and yet after s) many blows, and a fall | of the debate, contrived to augment its violence. 
so tremendous—thou canst not be my Joseph Al- | He took, of course, a most decided in a ques 

tion, the merits of which were totally unknown to 


bany ed 

“T am Joseph Albany Rochecliffe,” said the 
Doctor, “ beeome so in virtue of my mother’s little 
Py. which fines and confiscations have made an 
end of. 

* And is it so indeed !” said Holdenough, “ and 
have I recovered mine old chum !” 

“ Even so,” replied Rochecliffe, “by the same 
token I appeared to you in the Mirror ber— 
Thou wert so bold, Nehemiah, that our whole 
scheme would have been shipwrecked, had I not 
appeared to thee in the shape of a departed friend. 

et, believe me, it went against my heart to do it.” 

“ Ah, fie on thee, fie on thee,” said Holdenough, 
throwing himself into his arms, and one him 
to his bosom, “ thou wert ever a naughty wag. 
How couldst thou play me such a trick }—Ah, Al- 
bany, dest thou remember Dr. Purefoy and Caius 
College ¢” 

“ Marry, do I,” said the Doctor, thrusting his 
arm through the Presbyterian divine’s, and guiding 
him to a seat apart from the other prisoners, who 
witnessed this scene with much surprise. ‘ Re- 
member Caius College 1” said Rochecliffe, “ ay, 
and the good ale we Sranle and our parties to mo- 
ther Huffeap’s.” 

“ Vanity of vanities,” said Holdenough, smiling 
kindly at the same time, and still holding his re- 
oe friend’s arm enclosed and hand-locked in 

is. 

“ But the breaking the Principal’s orchard, so 
cleanly done,” said the Doctor; * it was the first 
plot I ever framed, and much work I had to pre- 
vail on thee to go into it.” 

“ Oh, name not that iniquity,” said Nehemiah, 
“ since I may well say, as the pious Master Baxter, 
that these boyish offences have had their punish- 
ment in later years, inasmuch as that inordinate 
appetite for fruit hath produced stomachic affec- 
tions under which I yet labour.”’ 

“ True, true, dear Nehemiah,” said Rochecliffe, 
“but care not for them—a dram of brandy will 
correct it all. Mr. Baxter was,’—he was about to 
say “an ass,” but checked himself, and only filled 
up the sentence with “a good man, I dare say, but 
over scrupulous.” 

So they sat down together the best of friends, 
and for half an hour talked with mutual delght 
over old college stories. By degrees they got on 
the politics of the day; and though then they un- 
clasped their hands, and there occurred between 
them such expressions as, “ Nay, my dear brother,” 
and, “ there I must needs differ,” and, “ on this 
point I crave leave to think ;” yet a hue and cry 
againeé the Independents and other sectarists being 
started, they followed like brethren in full hollo, 
and it was hard to guess which was most forward. 
Unhappily, in the course of this amicable inter- 
course, something was mentioned about the bishop- 
ric of Titus, which at once involved them in the 
doctrinal question of Church Government. Then, 
alas! the iil Si were opened, and they showered 
on each other Greek and Hebrew texts, while their 
eyes kindled, their cheeks glowed, their hands be- 
came clenched, and they looked more like fierce 
Sabi ein ut to rend each other’s eyes out, than 


vines. 
Roger Wildrake, by making himself an auditor 


him. Somewhat overawed by Holdenough’s ready 
oratory and learning, the cavalier watched with a 
face of anxiety the countenance of Dr. Rochecliffe ; 
but when he saw the proud eye and steady bearing 
of the Episcopal champion, and heard him answer 
Greek with Greek, and Hebrew with Hebrew, 
Wildrake backed his arguments as he closed them, ° 
with a stout rap upon the bench, and an exulti 
laugh in the face of the antagonist. It was wi 
some difficulty that Sir Henry and Colonel Everard, 
having at length and reluctantly interfered, pre- 
vailed on the two alienated friends to adjourn their 
dispute, removing at the same time to a distance, 
and regarding each other with looks in which old 
friendship appeared to have totally given way to 
mutual animosity. 

But while they sat lowering on each other, and 
longing to renew a contest in which each claimed 
the victory, Pearson entered the prison, and in a 
low and troubled voice, desired the persons whom 
it contained to prepare for instant death. 

Sir Henry Lee received the doom with the ster 
composure which he had hitherto displayed. Co- 
lonel Everard attempted the interposition of a 
strong and resentful appeal to the Parliament, 
against the judgment of the court-martial and the 
General. But Pearson declined to receive or trans- 
mit any such remonstrance, and with a dejected 
look and mien of melancholy presage, renewed his 
exhortation to them to prepare for the hour of noon, 
and withdrew from the prison. 

The operation of this intelligence on the two 
clerical disputants was more remarkable. They 
gazeq for a moment on each other with eyes in 
which repentant kindness and a feeling of generous 
shame quenched every lingering feeling of resent- 
ment, and joining in the mutual exclamation—“ My 
brother—my brother, I have sinned, I have sinned 
in offending thee !”’ they rushed into each other’s 
arms, shed tears as they demanded each other’s 
forgiveness, and, like two warriors, who sacrifice a 
personal quarrel to discharge their duty against the 
common enemy, they recalled nobler ideas of their 
sacred character, and assuming the which best 
became them on an occasion so melancholy, began 
to exhort those around them to meet the doom that 
had been announced, with the firmness and dignity 
which Christianity alone can give. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Most gracious prince, good Cannyng cried, 
Leave vengeance to our God, 
And lay tho iron rule aside, 
Be thine the olive rod. 
Ballad of Sir Charles Bawdtn. 














~ Tue hour appointed for execution had been long 
past, and it was about five in the evening, when 
the Protector summoned Pearson to his presence, 
He went with fear and reluctance, uncertain how 
he might be received. After remaining ,about 
quarter of an hour, the aide-de-camp returned to 
Victor Lee’s parlour, where he found the old sol. 
dier, Zerubbabel Robins, in attendance for hig re- 


turn. 
“ How is Oliver?” said the old man, anxiously. 
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“ Why, well,” answered Pearson, “and hath 


asked no ions of the execution, fut many ecn- 

we have been able to make 

the of the Man, and is much 

Rust ave bia coca papees belncing 6 the 

ve him : ongmg to the 

po le 

& will { venture him,” anid the adju- 

tator ; Mick ph me a@ Ba that I may look ike 

& sever, fetch up food which I directed 
should be in readiness.” 


Two troopers attended accordingly with a ration 
of beef, such as was distributed to the private sol- 
diers, and dressed after their fashion—a pewter 
pot of ale, a trencher with salt, black pepper, and 
a loaf of ammunition bread. “Come with me,” he 
said to Pearson, “ and fear not—Noll loves an 
innocent jest.” He boldly entered the General’s 
sleeping apartment, and said aloud, “ Arise, thou 
that art called to be a judge in Israel—let there be 
no more folding of the hands to sleep. Lo, I come 
as a sign to thee; wherefore arise, eat, drink, and 
let thy heart be glad within thee, for thou shalt eat 
with joy the food of him that laboureth in the 
trenches, seeing that since thou wert commander 
over the host, the poor sentinel hath had such pro- 
visions as [ have now placed for thine own refresh- 
ment.” 

“ Truly, brother Zernbbabel,” said Cromwell, 
accustomed to such starts of enthusiasm among his 
followers, “ we would wish that it were so; netther 
is it our desire to sleep soft, nor feed more highly 
than the meanest that ranks under our banners. 
Verily, thou hast chosen well for my refreshment, 
and the smell of the food is savoury in my nos- 
trils.”’ 

He arose from the bed, on which he had lain 
down half dressed, and wrapping his cloak around 
him, sate down by the bedside, and partook heartily 
of the plain food which was prepared for him. 
While he was eating, Cromwell commanded Pear- 
son to finish his report—“ You need not desist for 
the presence of a worthy soldier, whose spirit is as 


my Fy bad 

* Nay, but,” interrupted Robins, ~ you are to 
know that Gilbert Pearson hath not fully executed 
thy commands, touching a part of those malignants, 
ali of whom should have died at noon.” 

“What execution— what malignants?” said 
Cronrwell, laying down his knife and fork. 

‘ Those in the prison here at Woodstock,” an- 
swered Zerubbabel, “ whom your Excellency com- 
manded should be executed at noon, as taken in 
the fact of rebellion against the commonwealth.” 

‘ Wretch !” said Cromwel, starting up and ad- 
dressing Pearson, “thou hast not touched Mark 
Everard, in whom there was mo guilt, for he was 
deceived by him who passed between us—neither 
hast thou put forth thy hand on the pragmatic 
Presbyterian minister, to have all those of their 
elasses ery sacrilege, and alienate them from us 
for ever f 

* Tf your Excellency wish them to liye, they live 
—their life and death are in the power of a word,” 
said Pearson. 

“Enfranckise them ; I must gain the Presby- 
terian interest over to us if I can.” 

“ Rochecliffe, the arch-plotter,” said Pearson, 
ae | pete Madea executed, but ”——— 

“ Bar man,” said Cromwell, * alike un- 


grateful and littie—-wouldstthou have destro 
our deeoy-duck ! This doctor fs but like a well, 2 
shallow one indeed, but something deeper than the 
springs which discharge their i 
his keeping ; then come I with a pump, and suck it 
all up to the open air. i 
have money if he wants it. I 
can go nowhere but our eye wil] be upon him.— 
But you look at each other darkly, as if had 
more to say than you durst. I trust you have not 
done to death Six Henry Lee 7” 

“No. Yet the man,” replied Pearson, “is a 
confirmed malignant, and”——. 

‘ Ay, but he is also a noble relic of the ancient 
English Gentleman,” said the General. “I wonld 
I knew how to win the favour of that race. But 
we, Pearson, whose royal robes are the armour 
which we wear on our bodies, and whose leading- 
staves are our sceptres, are too newly set up to 
draw the respect of the proud malignants, who 
cannot brook to submit to less than royal lin 
Yet what can they see in the longest kingly line 
in Europe, save that it runs back to a successful 
soldier? I grudge that one man should be honoured 
and followed, because he is the descendant of a 
victorious commander, while less honour and alle- 
giance is paid to another, who, in personal qualities, 
and, in success, might emulate the founder of his 
rival’s dynasty. ell, Sir He Lee lives, and 
shall live for me. His son, mdeed, hath deserved 
the“death which he has doubtless sustained.” 

“ My lord,” stammered Pearson, “since your Ex- 
cellency has found I am right in suspending your 
order in so many instances, I trust you will not 
blame me in this also—I thought it best to await 
more special orders.” 

“ Thou art in a mighty merciful humour this 
morning, Pearson,” said Cromwell, not entirely 
satisfied. 

“Tf your Excellency please, the halter is ready, 
and so is the provost-marshal.” 

“ Nay, if such a bloody fellow as thou hast spared 
him, it would ill become me to destroy him,” said 
the General. ‘ But then, here is among Roche- 
cliffe’s papers the engagement of twenty despera- 
does to take us off—some example ought to be 
made.” 

“ My lord,” said Zerubbabel, “ consider now how 
often this young man, Albert Lee, hath been near 
you, nay, probably, quite close to your Excellency, 
in these dark passages, which he knew, and we did 
not. Had he been of an assassin’s nature, it would 
have cost him but a pistol-shot, and the light of 
Israel was extinguished. Nay, in the unavoidable 
confusion which must have ensued, the sentinels 
quitting their posts, he might have had a fair chance 
of escape.” 

“ Enough, Zerubbabel ; he lives,” said the Ge- 
neral. “ He shall remain in custody for some time, 
however, and be then banished from England, The 
other two are safe, of course ; for you would not 
dream of considering such paltry fellows as fit vie- 
tims for my revenge.” 

“One fellow, the under-keeper, called Joliffe, 
deserves death, however,” said Pearson, “ since he 
has frankly admitted that he slew honest Joseph 
Tomkins.” ? 

* He deserves a reward for saving us 8 ‘a 
gaid Cromwell ; “that Tomkins was a most 
hearted villain. 1 have found evidence among these 





eur success whielt anticipated his treachery-——write 
us down debtor, not creditor, to Jocelme, an you 
onli him sa, and to his quarterstaff.” 

< There remains the ; graceless 
cavaker who sittempted your "s life inst 
night,” ssid Pearson, 


“< Day,” said the General, “ that were stooping 
toé low for revenge. His sword had no more power 
than had he thrusted with a tobaeco-pipe. les 

not at mallards, or wild-drakes either.” 

« Yet, sir,” said Pearson, “the fellow should be 
pumished aa a libeller. The quantity of foul and 
pestilemtial abuse which we found in his pockets 


“A most vile hand,” said Oliver, as he looked at 
a sheet or two of our friend Wildrake’s poetical 
misoeianies—“ The very handwriting seems to be 
drunk, amd the very postry not sober— What have 
we here ? 
* When I was 2 young lad, 


My fortune was bad 
If e’er I do well, 'tis a wonder’— 


Why, what trash is thist—and then again— 


‘Now a plague on the poll 
Of old Ifthe Noli! 
We will drink till we bring 
In triumph back the King.’ 


In truth, if it could be done that way, this poet 
would be a stont champion. Give the poor knave 
five pieces, Pearson, and bid him go sell his ballads. 
If he come within twenty miles of our person, 
though, we will have him flogged till the blood runs 
dewn to bis heels.” a 

«“ There remains only one sentenced person,’ said 
Pearson, “a noble wolf-h finer than any your 
Excellency saw in Ireland. He belongs to the old 
knight Sir Henry Lee. Should your Excellency 
not desnre to keep the fine creature yourself, might 
I presume to beg that 1 might have leave?” 

“ No, Pearson,” said Cromwell ; “ the old man, 
so faithful himself, shall not be deprived of his 
faithful dog.—I would J had any creature, were it 
but a dog, that followed me because it loved me, 
not for what it could make of me.” 

“ Your Excellency is unjust to your faithful sol- 
diers,”’ said Zerubbabel, bluntly, “ who follow you 
like dogs, fight for you like dogs, and have the grave 
of a dog on the spot where they happen to fall.” 

“ How now, old grumbler,” said the General, 
“what means this change of note?” 

“ Corporal dgeon’s remains are left to 
mouider under the ruins of yonder tower, and Tom- 
kins i® thrust into a hole in a thicket like a beast.” 

“ True, trae,” said Cromwell, “ they shall be re- 
moved to the churchyard, and every soldier shall 
atiend with cockades of sea-green and blue ribbon 
Every one of the son-commuissioned officers and 
ad shall have a mourning-scarf ; we our- 

‘will lead the procession, gnd there shall be 
& Lax oe tele of wine, burnt brandy, and rosemary. 
a % ig done, Pearson. After the funeral, 
» that 


its recesses may not again afford shelter te rebels 
and malignants.” 

Tho commands of the General were punctually 
Sbeyed, and when the other prisoners were dis- 





Albert Lee remained for some time in cus. 
tody. He went abroad after tes eatersd 
in King Charles's Guands, where he was promoted 
by that monarch. But his fate, as we shall see 
hereafter, only aliowed him a short though bright 
career. 

GisenW esdadosk: Tha tao aiviass, cmaglomty te 
oodetock. two divines, otely re- 
Soniuiied to) each eblieny rotreaded atin ta aoa the 


ee ee ee ce of Dr. 
hechffe, but which he now visited as the 

of his successor, Nehemiah Holdenovgh. The 
byterian had no sooner instalied his friend under 
his roof, than he urged upon kim an offer to par- 
take it, and the income annexed to it, as his own. 
Dr. Rocheeliffe was nruch affected, but wisely re- 
jected the generous offer, considering the difference 
of their tenets on Church government, which each 
entertained as religiously as his ereed. Another 
debate, though a light one, on the subject of the 
office of Bishops in the Primitive Church, cen- 
firmed him in his resolution. They parted the next 
day, and their friendship remained undisturbed by 
controversy till Mr. Holdenough’s death, in 1658 ; 
a harmony whicn might be in seme degree owing 
to their never meeting again after their impriscn- 
ment. Dr. Rochecliffe was restored to his living 
after the Restoration, and aseended from thense 
to high clerical preferment. 

The inferior personages of the grand jail-delivery 
at Woodstock Lodge easily found themselves tem- 
porary accommodations in the town among old ac- 
quaintance; but no one ventured to entertain the 
old knight, understood to be so much under the 
displeasure of the ruling powers; and even the 
innkeeper of the George, who had been one of his 
tenants, scarce dared to admit him te the commen 
privileges of a traveller, who has food and lodging 
for his money. Everard attended him unrequested, 
unpermitted, but also unforbidden. The heart of 
the old man had been turned once more towards 
him when he learned how he had behaved at the 
memorable rencontre at the King’s Oak, and saw 
that he was an object of the enmity, rather than 
the favour, of Cromwell. But there was another 
secret feeling;which tended to reconcile him to his 
nephew—the eonsciousness that Everard shared 
with him the deep anxiety which he experieneed 
on account of his daughter, who had not yet re- 
turned from her doubtful and perilous expedition. 
He felt that he himself would perhaps be unable to 
discover where Alice had taken refuge during the 
late events, or to obtain her deliverance if she was 
taken into custody. He wished Everard to offer 
him his service in making a search for her, but 
shame prevented his preferring the request; and 
Everard, who could not suspect the altered state 
of his uncle’s mind, was afraid to make the pro- 
posal of assistance, or even to name the name of 
Alice. 

The sun had already set—they sat looking each 
other in the face in silence, when the trampling 
of horses was heard—there was knocking st the 
door—there was a light step on the stair, and 
Alice, the subject of their anxiety, stood before 
them, She threw herself joyfully into her fisther’s 
arms, who glanced his eye heedfulty round the 
room, as he said in a whisper, “ Is all safe!” . 

* Safe and out of , 8 1 trent,” geplied 
Alice—* I have a token for you” - 
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rested on Everard—she 
‘and silent. ’ 
* You'need not fear your Presbyterian cousin,” 
said the knight, with a good-humoured smile, “ he 
has himself proved a confessor at least for loyalty, 


and ran the risk of being a pag 
‘She pulled from ie, bavi e royal rescript, 


~~ Her eye then 
was em: 


written on a small and soiled piece of paper, and 
tied round with a worsted thread ins of a seal. 


Such as it was, Sir Henry ere he opened it pressed 
the little packet with oriental veneration to his lips, 
to his heart, to his forehead ; and it was not before 
a tear had dropt on it that he found courage to 
open and read the billet. It was in these words :— 


«& LoYaL OUR MUCH ESTEEMED FRIEND, AND OUR 
TRUSTY SUBJECT, 


‘It having become known to us that a | hal go of 
marriage has been entertained betwixt . Alice 
Lee, your only daughter, and Markham Everard, 
Esg.of Eversly Chase, her kinsman, and by affi- 
ancy your nephew: And being assured that this 
match would be highly agreeable to you, had it not 
been for certain respects to our service, which in- 
duced you to refuse your consent thereto—We do 
therefore acquaint you, that, far from our affairs 
suffering by such an alliance, we do exhort, and so 
far as we may, require you to consent to the same, 
a8 you would wish to do us good pleasure, and 
greatly to advance our affairs. Leaving to you, 
nevertheless, as becometh a Christian King, the 
full exercise of your own discretion concerning 
other obstacles to such an alliance, which may 
exist, independent of those connected with our 
service, itness our hand, together with our 
thankful recollections of your good services to our 
late Royal Father as well as ourselves, 

“Cc. R.” 


Long and steadily did Sir Henry gaze on the 
letter, 50 that it might almost seem as if he were 
getting it by heart. He then placed it carefully in 
his pocket-book, and asked Alice the account of her 
adventures of the preceding night. Thcy were 
briefly told. Their midnight walk through the 
Chase had been speedily and safely accomplished. 
Nor had the King once made the slightest relapse 
into the naughty Louis Kerneguy. When she had 
seen Charles and his attendant set off, she had 
taken some repose in the cottage where they parted. 
With the morning came news that Woodstock was 
occupied by soldiers, so that return thither might 
have led to danger, suspicion, and enquiry. Alice, 
therefore, did not attempt it, but went to a house 
in the neighbourhood, inhabited by a lady of esta- 
blished loyalty, whose husband had been major of 
Sir Henry Lee’s regiment, and had fallen at the 
battle of Naseby. ‘Mrs. Aylmer was a sensible 
woman, and indeed the necessities of the singular 
times had sharpened every one’s faculties for 
stratagem and intrigue. She sent a faithful ser- 
vant to scout about the mansion at Woodstock, who 
no sooner saw the prisoners dismissed and in safety, 
and ascertained the knight’s destination for the 
evening, than he carried the news to his mistress, 
and by her orders attended Alice on horseback to 
join her father, 

There was seldom, perhaps, an evening meal 
made in such absolute silence as by this em - 
ved party, each ocoupied with their own thoughts, 





and at a loss how to fathom those of the others, 
At length the hour came when arr felt herself at 
liberty to retire to repose after a a0 fatiguin 
Everard handed her to the door of her apartment. 
and was then himself about to take leave, when, to 
his surprise, his uncle asked him to return, pointed 
toa chair, and giving him the King’s letter to read, 
fixed his looks on him steadily during the perusal ; 
determined that if he could ver aught short of 
the utmost delight in the reading, the commands 
of the King himself should be disobe rather 
than Alice should be sacrificed to one who received 
not her hand as the greatest blessing earth had to 
bestow. But the features of Everard indicated 
joyful hope, even beyond what the father could have 
anticipated, yet mingled with surprise ; and when 
he raised his eye to the knight’s with timidity and 
doubt, a smile was on Sir Henry’s countenance as , 
he broke silence. * The King,” he said, “had he 
no other subject in England, should dispose at will 
of those of the house of Lee. But methinks the 
family of Everard have not been so devoted of late 
to the crown as to comply with a mandate, inviting 
its heir to marry the daughter of a beggar.” 

“ The daughter of Sir Henry Lee,” said Everard, 
kneeling to his uncle, and perforce kissing his hand, 
“ would grace the house of a duke.” 

“ The girl is well enough,” said the knight 
proudly ; * for myself, my poverty shall neither 
shame nor encroach on my friends. Some few 
pieces I have by Doctor Rochecliffe’s kindness, 
and Joceline and I will strike out something.” 

“¢ Nay, my dear uncle, you are richer than you 
think for,” said Everard. “ That part of your 
estate, which my father redeemed for payment of 
a moderate composition, is still your own, and held 
by trustees in your name, myself being one of them. 
You are only our debtor for an advance of monies, 
for which, if it will content you, we will count with 
you like usurers. My father is incapable of profit- 
ing by making a bargain on his own account for 
the estate of a distressed friend ; and all this you 
would have learned long since, but that you would 
not—I mean, time did not serve for explanation—- 
I mean” 

“ You mean I was too hot to hear reason, Mark, 
and I believe it is very true. But I think we un- 
derstand each other now. To-morrow I go with 
my family to Kingston, where is an old house I 
may still call mine. Come thither at thy leisure, 
Mark,—or thy best speed, as thou wilt—but come 
with thy father’s consent.” 

‘“ With my father in person,” said Everard, 
“if you will permit.” 

“ Be that,” answered the knight, “as he and you 
will—I think Joceline will scarce shut the door in 
thy face, or Bevis growl as he did after poor Louia 
mycin te — Nay, no more raptures, but good- 
night, Mark, good-night; and if thou art not tired 
with the fatigue of yesterday—why, if you appear 
here at seven in the morning, I think we must 
bear with your company on the Kingston road.” 

Once more Everard pressed the knight's hand, 
caressed Bevis, who received his kindness graci- | 
ously, and went home to dreams of happiness, which 
were realized, as far as this motley world permits, 
within a few months afterwards. 
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: CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


: “8 My life = of a piece, f 
mt our servioe—dying at your fect 
e z re Don Scbaslian. 


Yeans rush by us like the wind. We see not 
whence the eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tend- 
ang, and we seem ourselves to witness their flight 
without a sense that we are changed; and yet 
Time is ir man of hisstrength,as the winds 
rob the woods of their foliage. 

After the marriage of Alice and Markham Eve- 
rard, the old knight resided near them, in an ancient 
manor-house, belonging to the redeemed portion of 
his estate, where Joceline and Phoebe, now man 
and wife, with one or two domestics, regulated the 
affairs of his household. When he tired of Shak- 
speare and solitude, he was ever a welcome guest at 
his son-ia-law’s, where he went the more fre- 
quently that Markham had given up all concern 
m public affairs, disapproving of the forcible dis- 
missal of the Parliament, and submitting to Crom- 
well’s subsequent domination, rather as that which 
was the lesser evil, than as to a government which 
he regarded as legal. Cromwell seemed ever will- 
ing to show himself his friend; but Everard, re- 
senting highly the proposal to deliver up the King, 
which he considered as an insult to his honour, 
never answered such advances, and became, on 
the contrary, of the opinion, which was now gene- 





_rally prevalent in the nation, that a settled govern- 


ment could not be obtained without the recall of 
the banished family. There is no doubt that the 
personal kindness which he had received from 
Charles, rendered him the more readily disposed to 
such a measure. He was peremptory, however, in 
declining all oh ep during Oliver’s life, whose 
power he considered as too firmly fixed to be shaken 
by any plots which could be formed against it. 

Meantime, Wildrake continued to be Everard’s 
protected dependent as before, though sometimes 
the connexion tended not a little to his inconve- 
nience. That respectable person, indeed, while he 
remained stationary in his patron’s house, or that 
of the old knight, discharged many little duties in 
the family, and won Alice’s heart by his attention 
to the children, teaching the boys, of whom they 
had three, to ride, fence, toss the pike, and many 
similar exercises ; and, above all, filling up a great 
blank in her father’s existence, with whom he 
played at chess and backgammon, or read Shak- 
speare, or was clerk to prayers when any seques- 
trated divine ventured to read the service of the 
Chureh, Or he found game for him while the old 
gentleman continued to go a-sporting; and, especi- 
ally he talked over the storming of Brentford, and 
the battles of Edgehill, Banbury, Roundway-down, 
and others, themes which the aged cavalier de- 
lighted in, but which he eould not go well enter 
upon with Colonel Everard, who had gained his 
laurels in the Parliament service. . 

The assistance which he received from Wild- 
rake’s society became more necessary, after Sir 
Henry was deprived of his gallant and only son, 
who wanvalain im the fatal battle of Dunkirk, where, 
unhappily, English colours were displayed on both 
the contending sides, the French being then allied 
with Oliver, who sent to their aid a body of auxili- 
aries, and the troops of the banished King fighting 
ia behalf of the Spaniards, Sir Henry reeeived the 
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melancholy news tile an old man, that ia, with men 
external semposure than hare been antici 
pated. He dwelt for weeks and months on the lines 
forwarded ys the indefatigable Dr. Rockheclife, au- 
perseribed small letters, Cc. RB. and subscribed 
Louis Kerneguy, in which the writer cemjnred him 
to endure this inestimable loas with the greater 
firmness, that he had still left one sem, (intumating 
himeelf,) who would always regard him asa fader, 

But in spite of this baleam, sorrow, seting inspex> 
eeptibly, and sucking the blood like a vampire, 
seemed gradually drymg up the springs of life; and, 
without any formed flmess, or outward complaint, 
the old man’s strength and vigour gradually abated, 
and the ministry of Wildrake proved daily more 
indispensable. 

It was not, however, always to be had. The 
cavalier was one of those happy persons whom a 
strong constitution, an unreflecting mind, amd exu- 
berant spirits, enable to play through their whole 
lives the part of a schoolboy—happy for the mo- 
ment, and careless of consequences. 

Once or twice every year, when he had colleeted 
a few pieces, the Cavaliero Wildrake made a start 
to London, where, as he described it, he went an 
the ramble, drank as much wine as he could come 
by, and led a skeldering life, to use his own phrase, 
among roystering cavaliers like himself, till by some 
rash speech or wild action, he got into the Mar- 
shalsea, the Fleet, or some other prison, from which 
he was to be delivered at the expense of interest, 
money, and sometimes a little reputation. 

At length Cromwell died, his son resigned the 
government, and the various changes which fol- 
lowed induced Everard, as well as many others, to 
adopt more active measures in the King’s behalf. 
Everard even remitted considerable sums for his 
service, but with the utmost caution, and corrcs- 
ponding with no intermediate agent, but with the 
Chancellor himself, to whom he communicated 
much useful information upon public affairs. With 
all his prudence he was very are engaged in the 
ineffectual rising of Booth and Middleton in the 
west, and with great difficulty escaped from the 
fatal consequences of that ill-timed attempt. After 
this, although the estate of the kingdom was trebly 
unsettled, yet no card seemed to turn up favourable 
to the royal cause, until the movement of General 
Monk from Scotland. Even then, it was when at 
the point of complete success, that the’ fortunes of 
Charles seemed at a lower ebb than ever, especially 
when intelligence had arrived at the little Court 
which he then kept in Brussels, that Monk, on ar- 
riving in London, had put himself under the orders 
of the Parliament. 

It was at this time, and in the evening, while the 
King, Buckingham, Wilmot, and some other gal- 
lants of his wandering Court, were e ina 
convivial party, that the Chanoellor (Clarendon 
suddenly craved audience, and, entering with less 
ceremony than he weuld have done at another 
time, announced extraordinary news. For the 
messenger, he said, he could say nothing, saving 
that he appeared to have drunk zayoh, and alept 
little ; but that he had brought a sure’ token of cree 
dence from a man fer whose faith he weuld vem, 
ture his life. The King demanded tp,see-+thexame 
senger himself. Ree 

A man entered, with gr vanye j 
a gentleman, and mere those of, 
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bauches—his eyes swelled and inflamed—his gait 
disordered stumbling, partly through lack of 
sleep, partly through the means he taken to 
support his fatigue. He red without ccre- 
to the head of the table, seized the King’s 
hand, which he mumbled like a piece of ag 
bread ; while Charles, who began to recollect him 
from his mode of salutation, was not very much 
leased that their meeting should have taken place 
80 Many witnesses. 
“TI bring good news,” said the uncouth messen- 
ger, “ glorious news !|—the King shall enjoy his own 
in !-My feet are beautiful on the mountains. 
Gad, I have lived with Presbyterians till I have 
but we are all one man’s 
children now—all your Majesty’s poor babes. The 
Rump is all ruined in London—Bonfires flaming, 
music playing, rumps roasting, healths drinking, 
London in a blaze of light from the Strand to 
Rotherhithe—tankards clattering” —— 
«“ We can guess at that,” said the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 


| caught their Jan 


My old friend, Mark Everard, sent me off with , 
Your | 


the news; I’m a villain if I’ve slept since. 
Majesty recollects me,I am sure. Your ey 
remembers, sa-—sa—at the King’s Oak, at Wood- 
stock }— 

‘OQ, we ‘ll dance, and sing, and plav, 


For ‘twill be a joyous day 
When the King shall enjoy his own again’ ” 


“ Master Wildrake, I remember you well,” said 
the King. “TI trust the good news is certain ?” 

“Certain! your Majesty; did I not hear the 
bells {—did I not see the bonfires 1—did I not drink 
your Majesty’s health so often, that my legs would 
searce ca¥ry me to the wharf? It is as certain as 
that I am poor Roger Wildrake of Squattlesea- 
mere, Lincoln.” 

The Duke of Buckingham here whispered to the 
King, “I have always suspected your Majesty kept 
odd company during the escape from Worcester, 
but this seems a rare sample.” 

“‘ Why, pretty much like yourself, and other com- 
any I have kept here so many years—as stout a 
eart, as empty a head,” said Charles—“ as much 

lace, though somewhat tarnished, as much brass on 
the brow, and nearly as much copper in the pocket.” 

“TI would your Majesty would intrust this mes- 
senger of good news with me, to get the truth out 
of him,” said Buckingham. 

« Thank your Grace,” replied the King ; “ but he 
has a will as well as yourself, and such seldom 
agree. My Lord Chancellor hath wisdom, and to 
that we must trust ourselves.— Master Wildrake, 

ou will go with my Lord Chancellor, who will 
bring us a report of your tidings ; meantime, I as- 
sure you that you shall be no loser for being the 
first messenger of good news.” So saying, he gave 
& signal to the Chancellor to take away Wildrake, 
whom he judged, in his present humour, to be not 
unlikely to communicate some former passages at 
Woodstock which might rather entertain than edify 
the wits of his court. 

Corroboration of the joyful intelligence soon ar- 
rived, and Wildrake was presented with a hand- 
some gratuity and small pension, which, by the 
King’s special desire, had no duty whatever attach- 

t. 


Shortly afterwards, all England was engaged in 


“Oh, the twenty-ninth c. afay, i 
It was a gloridus day, 
When the King did enjoy his own again.” 


On that memorable day, the King prepared to make 
his progress from Racheste: to Londen: with a re- 
ception on the part of his subjects so unanimously 
cordial, as made him say gaily, it must have been 
his own fault to stay so long away from a country 
where his arrival gave so much joy. On horse- 
back, betwixt his brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, the Restored Monarch trode slowly 
over roads strewn with flowers—by conduits run- 
ning wine, under triumphal arches, and through 
streets hung with tapestry. There were the citi- 
zens in various bands, some arrayed in coats of 
black velvet, with gold chains; some in military 
suits of cloth of gold, or cloth of silver, followed 
by all those craftsmen who, having hooted the 
father from Whitehall, had now come to shout the 
son into possession of his ancestral palace. On his 
progress through Blackheath, he passed that army 
which, so long formidable to England herself, as 
well as to Europe, had been the means of restor- 
ing the Monarchy which their own hands had de- 
stroyed. As the King passed the last files of this 
formidable host, he came to an open part of the 
heath, where many persons of quality, with others 
of inferior rank, had stationed themselves to gra- 
tulate him as he passed towards the capital. 

There was one group, however, which attracted 
peculiar attention from those around, on account 
of the respect shown to the party by the soldiers 
who kept the ground, and who, whether Cavaliers 
or Roundheads, seemed to contest emulously which 
chould contribute most to their accommodation ; for 
both the elder and younger gentlemen of the party 
had been distinguished in the Civil War. 

It was a family group, of which the principal 
figure was an old man seated in a chair, having a 
complacent smile on his face, and a tear swelling 
to his eye, as he saw the banners wave on in inter- 
minable succession, and heard the multitude shout- 
ing the long silenced acclamation, “ God save King 
Charles !”” His cheek was ashy pale, and his long 
beard bleached like the thistle down; his blue eye 
was cloudless, yet it was obvious that its vision was 
failing. His motions were feeble, and he spoke 
little, except when he answered the prattle of his 
grandchildren, or asked a question of his daughter, 
who sate beside him, matured in matronly beauty, 
or of Colonel Everard who stood behind. There, 
too, the stout yeoman, Joceline Joliffe, still in his 
silvan dress, leaned, like a second Benaiah, on the 
quarterstaff that had done the King good service in 
its day, and his wife, a buxom matron as she had 
been a pretty maiden, laughed at her own conse- 
quenc ; and ever and anon joined her shrill notes 
to the stentorian halloo which her husband added 
to the general exclamation. 

Thre: fine boys and two pretty girls prattled 
around their grandfather, who made them 
answers as suited their age, and repeatedly passed 
his withered hand over the fair locks of the little 
darlings, while Alice, assisted by Wildrake, (blaz- 
ing in a splendid dress, and his eyes washed with 
only a single cup of canary,) took off the children’s 
attention from time to time, lest they should weary 
their sg paek tue must not omit one other 
remarkable figure in the gigantic dog, 
which bore the signs of being at the extremity of 
canine life, being perhape fifteen or sixteen years 
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old. But though exhibiting the ruin only of his 
former appearance, his eyes dim, his joints stiff, 
his head slouched down, and his gallant carriage 
and graceful motions exchanged for a stiff, rheu- 
matic, hobbling gait, the noble hound had lost none 
of his instinctive fondness for his master. To lie 
by Sir Henry’s feet in the summer or by the fire 
in winter, to raise his head to look on him, to lick 
his withered hand or his shrivelled cheek from 
time to time, seemed now all that Bevis lived for. 
Three or four livery servants attended to protect 
this group from the thronging multitude ; but it 
needed not. The high respectability and unpre- 
tending simplicity of their appearance gave them, 
even in the eyes of the coarsest of the people, an 
air of patriarchal dignity, which commanded gene- 
ral sb a ;and they sat upon the bank which they 
chosen for their station by the way-side, as 
undisturbed as if they had been in their own park. 
And now the distant clarions announced the 
Royal Presence, Onward came pursuivant and 
trumpet—onward came plumes and cloth of gold, 
and waving standards displayed, and swords gleam- 
ing to the sun; and at length, heading a group of 
the noblest in England, and supported by his royal 
brothers on either side, onward came King Charles. 
He had already halted more than once, in kindness 
perhaps as well as policy, to exchange a word with 
persons whom he recognised among the spectators, 
and the shouts of the bystanders applauded a cour- 
| which seemed so well timed. But when nc 
had gazed an instant on the party we have described, 
it was impossible, if even Alice had been too much 
changed to be recognised, not instantly to know 
Bevis and his venerable master. The Monarch 
sprung from his horse, and walked instantly up to 
the old knight, amid thundering acclamations which 
rose from the multitudes around, when they saw 
Charles with his own hand oppose the feeble at- 
tempts of the old man to rise to do him homage. 
Gently replacing him on his seat—-“ Bless,” ie 
said, “ father—bless your son, who has returned in 
safety, as you blessed him when he departed in 


a v2 
“‘ May God bless—and preserve”——muttered the 
old man, overcome by his feelings; and the King, 
to give him a few moments’ repose, turned to 
Alice— 
“And you,” he said, “my fair guide, how have 
you been employed since our perilous night-walk ? 
ut I need not ask,” glancing round—“ in the ser- 
vice of King and Kingdom, bringing up subjects a 
loyal as their ancestors.—A fair lineage, by my 
faith, and a beautiful sight to the eye of an English 


King !—Colonel gad we shall see you, I trust, 
at Whitehall?” Here he nodded Wildrake. 
“ And thou, Joceline, thou canst hold thy quarter- 
staff with one hand, sure }—Thrust forward the 
other cog 

Looking down in sheer bashfulness, Joceline, 
like a bull about to push, extended to the King, 
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over his lady's shoulder, a hand as broad and hard 
as a wooden trencher, which the King filled with 
gold coins. “ Buy a headgear for my friend Pheebe 
with some of these,” said Charles ; “she too has 
been doing her duty to Old England.” 

The King then turned once more to the knight, 
who seemed making an effort to speak. He took 
his aged hand in both his own, and stooped his head 
towards him to catch his accents, while the old 
man, detaining him with the other hand, said some- 
thing faltering, of which Charles could only catch 
the quotation— 


* Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 
And welcome home again discarded faith.’ 


Extricating himself, therefore, as gently as pos- 
sible, from a scene which began to grow painfully 
embarrassing, the good-natured King said, speak- 
ing with unusual distinctness to insure the old 
man’s comprehending him, “ This is something too 
public a place for all we have to say. But if you 
come not soon to see King Charles at Whitehall, he 
will send down Louis Kerneguy to visit you, that 
you may see how rational that mischievous lad is 
become since his travels.” 

So saying, he once more pressed affectionatel 
the old man’s hand, bowed to Alice and all seaunid 
and withdrew; Sir Henry Lee listening with a 
smile, which showed he comprehended the ious 
tendency of what had been said. The old man 


! leaned back on his seat, and muttered the NVund 


dimittas. 

“ Excuse me for having made you wait, my 
lords,” said the King, as he mounted his horse; 
“ Indeed, had it not ae for these good folks, you 
might have waited for me long enough to little pur- 
pose.—Move on, sirs.” 

The array moved on accordingly ; the sound of 
trumpets and drums again rose amid the acclama- 
tions, which had been silent while the King stop- 
ped; while the effect of the whole procession re- 
suming its motion, was so splendidly dazzling, that 
even Alice’s anxiety about her father’s health was 
for a moment suspended, while her eye followed 
the long line of varied brilliancy that proceeded 
over the heath. When she looked again at Sir 
Henry, she was startled to see that his cheek, which 
had gained some colour during his conversation 
with the King, had relapsed into earthly paleness ; 
that his eyes were closed, and opened not again; 
and that his features expressed, amid their quietude, 
a rigidity which is not that of sleep. They ran to 
his assistance, but it was too late. The light that 
burned so low in the socket, had leaped up, and 
expired in one exhilarating flash. 

he rest must be conceived. I have only to add 
that his faithful dog did not survive him many 
days; and that the image of Bevis lies carved at 
his master’s feet, on the tomb which was erected 
to the Memory of Sir Henry Lee of Ditehley.! 





1 See N ote H,—Bevis. 
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NOTES 


Note A.-—-Vinpication or tne Boox or Common 
PRAYER AGAINST THE CONTUMELIOUS SLANDERS OF 
rus Fanatic Party TERMING IT PoRRIDGE. 


The author of this singular aud rare tract indulges in the 
allegorical style, till he fairly hunts down the allegory. 

«Bat as for what you call porridge, who hatched the name 
I know not, neither is it worth the enquiring after, for I hold 
porridge good food. It is better to a sick man than meat, for 
a sick man will sooner eat pottage than meat. Pottage will 
digest with him when meat will not; pottage will nourish 
the blood, fill the veins, run into every part of a man, make 
him warmer ; so will these prayers do, set our soul and body 
in a heat, warm our devotion, work fervency in us, lift up 
our soul to God. For there be herbs of God's own planting in 
our pottage as you call it—the Ten Commandments, dainty 
herbs to season any pottage in the world; there is the Lord's 
Prayer, and that is a most sweet pot-herb, cannot be denied; 
then there is also David's herbs, his prayers and pan helps 
to make our pottage relish well the psalm of the blessed 
Virgin, a good pot-herb. Though they be, as some term them, 
tock-crowed pottage, yet they are as sweet, as good, as dainty, 
god as fresh, as they were at the first. The sun hath not made 
them sour with its heat, neither hath the cold water taken 
away their vigour and strength. Compare them with the 
Scriptures, and see if they be not aa well seasoned and 
wumbed. If you find any thing in them that is either too 
wilt, too fresh, or too bitter, that herb shall be taken out and 
better put in, if it can be got, ornone. And as in kitchen pot- 
tage there are many good herbs, so there ia likewise in this 
church pottage, as you callit. For first, there is in hitchen 
pottage good water to make them s0; on the contrary, in the 
other pottage there is the water of life. 2. There is salt to 
season them ; so in the other is a prayer of grace to scason 
their hearts, 3. There is oatmeal to nourish the body, in the 
other is the bread of life. 4. There 1s ttryme in them to relish 
them, and itis very wholesome—in the other is the wholesome 
exhortation not to harden our heart while it is called to-day. 
This relisheth well. 5. There is asmal! onion to give a taste— 
in the other is a good herb, called Lord have mercy on us. 
These, and many other holy herbs are contained in it, all 
boiling in the heart of man, will make as good pottage as the 
world can afford, especially if you use these herbs for diges- 
tion. The herb Fepeaence the herb grace, the herb faith, the 
herb love, the herb hope, the herb good works, the herb fecl- 
ing, the herb zeal, the herb fervency, the herb ardency, the 
herb constancy, with many more ef this nature, most excel- 
lent for estion.”” Oke! jam satis. In this manner the 
learned divine hunts his metaphor at a very cold scent, 
through a pamphlet of six mortal quarto pages. 


Nore B.—RERE-SvurreERS, 


Rere-suppers (quasi arriére) belonged to a species of luxury 

ntrodu in A jolly days of King J nines extravagance, 

through the subsequent reign. The supper 

took place at an early hour, six or seven o'clock at latest—the 

rere-supper wasa postliminary banquet, a hors d’auvre, which 

made its appearance at ten or eleven, and served as an apology 
for prolonging the entertainment till midnight. 


Nore 0.—Dr Micuagt Hupson. 


Michael Hudson, the bia Monaro chaplain of King Charles 
I., resembled, in his oyalty to that unfortunate monarch, 
the fictitious character of Dr. Rochecliffe; and the circum- 
stances of his death were copied in the narrative of the Pres- 
byterian’s account of the slaughter of his school-fellow ;—he 
Was chosen by Charles 1., along with John Ashbarnham, as 
his cand attendant, when he adopted the ill-advised re- 
solution of surrendering his pat to the Scots army. 

He was taken prisoner by the Parliament, remained long in 
their custody, and was treated with great severity. He made 


TO 


ioorstock. 
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eading an insurrection of cavalie 
se in Lineolnshire, call 
He gained the place without resistance ; 
and there are among Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa several ac- 
counts of his death, among which we shall transcribe that of 


his escape for about a pent in 1647; was retaken, and 
escaped in 1648, and 

seized on a strong moated 
Woodford House. 


Bishop Kenneth, as the moet correct and concise ;— 

“‘T have beeu on the spot,” saith his Lordship, “and made 
all possible ‘enquiries, and find that the relation given by Mr. 
Wood may be a little rectified and supplied. 

* Mr. Hidso and his party did not fly to Woodford, hut 
had quietly taken possession of it, and held it for a garrison 
with a good party of-horse, who made a stout defence, an 
frequent sallies, against a party of the Parliament at Stam: 
ford, till the colonel commanding them sent a atronger de- 
tachment, under a captain, his own kinsman, who was shot 
from the house, upon which the colone) himself came up te 
renew the attack, and to demand surrendry, and brought them 
to capitulate upon terms of safe quarter. But the colonel, iu 
base revenge, commanded that they should not spare that 
rogue Hudson. Upon which Hudson fought his way up to the 
leads; and when he saw they were pushing in upon him, 
threw himself over the battlements (another account says, he 
caught hold of a spout or outstone,) and hung by the hands as 
intending to fall into .the moat beneath, till they cut off his 
wrists and let him drop, and then ran down to hunt him ia 
the water, where they found him paddling with his stumps, 
and barbarously knocked him on the head.”—Prox’s Lesi- 
derata Curiosa, Book ix. 

Other accounts mention he was refused the poor arog td 
coming to die on land, by one Egborough, servant to Mr. 
Spinks the intruder into the parsonage. A manealled Walker, 
a chandler or grocer, cut out the tongue ofthe unfortunate 
divine, and showed it as atrophy through the country. But it 
was remarked, with vindictive satisfaction, that Eebersoxh 
was killed by the bursting of his own ; and that Walker, 
obliged to abandon his trade through poverty, became a 
scorned mendicant. 

For some time a grave was not vouchsafed to the remnins 
of this brave and loyal divine, till one of the other party said, 
‘* Since he is dead, Jet him be buried.” 


Nore D.—CANNIBALISM IMPUTED TO THE CAVALIERS. 


The terrors preceding the civil wam, which agitated the 
public mind, rendered the grossest and most exaggerated 
talsehoods current among the ne When Charles I. ‘ap- 

ointed Sir Thomas Lunsford to situation of Lord Lieu- 

nant of the Tower, the celebrated John Lillburn takes to 
himself the credit of exciting the public hatred against this 
officer and Lord Digby, as pitiless bravoes of the most bloody- 
minded description, from whom the people were to expect 
nothing but bloodshed and massacre. Of Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford, in particular, it was reported that his favourite food was 
the flesh of children, and he was painted like an ogre iz the 


act of cutting a child into steaka and broiliag them. The 
Colonel fell at the siege ef Bristol in 1643, bat the same 
romititnde 


cesta pursued his remains, and the crededous 
were told, 


‘‘ The post who came from Coventry, 
Riding in a red rocket, 
Did tidings tell how Lunsford fell, 
A child's hand in his pocket.” , 


Many allusions to this report, as well as to the credulity of 
those who believed it, may be found in the satires and lam- 
poons ef the time, although, says Dr. Grey, Lunsford was a 


man of great sobriety, industry, and courage. Butler says. 
that the preachers : e oe y 


“* Made children with their lives to run for't,’ 
As bad as Bloodybones or Lunsford.” 
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But this exiearemay), report is chiefly insisted non ifi'a 
comedy called the Old Troop, written b Polin Lacy, the come- 
dian. The scene is laid during the civi) wars of England, and 
the pone of the drama are chiefly those who were in arms 
for the King. They are represented as plundering the country 
without mercy, which Lacy might draw from the life, having, 
in fact, begun his career as a licutenant of cavalry, in the 
service of Charles I. The troopers find the peasants loth to 
surrender to them their proyjsions, on which, in order to com- 
pel them, they pretend to be in earnest in the purpose of eating 
the children. A scene of coarse but humorous comedy is then 
introduced, which Dean Swift had not, perhaps, forgotten, 
when he recommended the eating of the children of the poor 
R8 a mode of relieving the distresses of their parents. 

‘* Lieutenant. Second me, and I'l] make them bring out 
ali they have, I warrant you. Do but talk as if we used to cat 
children.—Why, look you, good woman, we do believe you are 

oor, 80 we'll make a shift with our old diet—you have caildren 

n the town? 

‘““ Woman. Why do you ask, sir? 

‘* Tieutenant. Only have two or three to supper. 
flint, you have the bert way of cooking children. 

** Fleaflint. I can youre them to make you taste your 
liquor. Iam never without a dned child’s tongue or ham. 

** Woman. OQ! biess me! 

‘* Flea-flint. Mine's but the ordinary way, but Fc ordfarm 
is the man; he makes you the savouriest pie of a child chal- 
dron that was ever eat. 

* Lieutenant. A plague! all the world cannot cook a child 
like Mr. HepEou, fa French.gook or messman to the troop, 
and the buffoon of the pice: 

** Raggou. Begar me think so; for vat was me bred in the 
King of Mogol’s kitchen? dere we kill twenty shild of a day. 
Take you one shild by both his two heels, and put his head 
between your two knees, and take your knife and slice off all 
buttocks,—so fashion ; begar, that make a de best Scots col- 
lop in de world. 

** Lieutenant. Ah, he makes the best pottage of a child's 
nead and leet, however; but you must boil it with bacon— 
Woman, you must get bacon. 

““ Woman. O Lud—yes, sir! 

“Ford, And then it must be very young. 

* Lieutenant. Yes, yes —Good woman, it must be a fine 
squab child, of halfa eas old—a man child, dost hear? ”— 
Lhe Old I'roop, Act Id. 

After a good dea) more to this purpose, the villagers deter- 
mine to carry fourth their sheep, poultry, &c. to save their 
children. Inthe meantime, the Cavaliers are in some danger 
of being cross-bit, as they then called it; that is, caught in their 
own snare. A woman enters, who announces herself thus :— 

‘“* Woman. By your leave, your gqod worships, 1 have 
made bold to bring you in some provisions. 

‘* Ford. Provisions! where, where is this provision ? 

** Woman. Here, if it please you, I have brought you a 
couple of fine fleshy children. 

F ’ Coronet. Was ever such a horrid woman! whatshall we 

0 

“* Foman. Truly, gentlemen, they are fine squab children; 
shall I turn them up?—they have the bravest brawn and 
buttocks. 

“ Lieutenant. No, no; but woman, art thou not troubled 
to part with thy children ? 

“ Woman. Alas, sir, they are none of mine, they are only 
nurse children. 

“* Lieutenant. 
they? 

_ “Woman. A laundress that owes me for a year’s nws- 

ing; I hope they'll prove excellent meat; they are twins too, 

“* Raggou. Aha, but! but begar we never eat notwin shild, 
the law forbid that.”—J/bidem. 

In this manner the Cavaliers escape from the embarrassin 
consequences of their own stratagem, which, as the reader wil 
preceive, has been made use of in the text. 


Flea- 


What a beast is this—whose children are 


wae ee oe ee 
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Nore BE.~—Tue Faxiists. 


The Familists were originally founded ny David George of 
Delft, an enthusiast, who believed himself the Messiah. They 
branched off into various sects of Grindletonians, Familists of 
the Mountains, of the Valleys; Familists of Cape Order, &c. 
&c., of the Scattered Flock, &c. &c. Among doctfines too 
wild and foul to be quoted, they held the lawfulness of occa- 
sional conformity with any predominant sect when it suited 
their convenience, of complying with the order of any ag te 
trate, or superior power, however sinful. They disowned the 
principal doctrines of Christianity, as a law which had been 
superseded y the advent of David George—nay, obeyed the 
wildest and loosest dictates of evil passions, and are said te 
have practised among themselves the grossest libertinism. 
See Edward’s Gangrena, Pagitt’s Heresiographia, and a very 
curious work written by Ludovic Claxton, one of the leaders 
of the sect, called the Lost Sheep Found,—Sma)l quarto, Lon 
on, 10GU. 


Note F—Patrick Carey. 


“You do not know Patrick Carey,” says King Charles in 
the novel; and, what is more singular, Patrick Carey has had 
two editors, each unknown alike to the other, except by 
name only. In 1771, Mr. John Murray published Carey's 
peer. from a collection said to be in the hands of the Rey. 

r. Pierspoint Crimp. A very probable conjecture is stated, 
that the author was only known to private friendship. As 
late as 1819, the Author of Waverley, ignorant of the edition 
of 1771, published a second quarto from an eleborate manu- 
script, though in bad order, apparently the autograph of the 
first. Of Carey, the second editor, like the first, only knew 
the name and the spirit of the verses. He has since been 
enabled to ascertain that the poetic cavalier was & younger 
brother of the celebrated Henry Lord Carey, who feil at the 
battle of Newbery, and escaped the researches of Horace 
Walpole, to whose list of noble authors he would have been 
an important addition. So completely, has the fame of the 
great Lord Falkland eclipsed that of his brothers, that this 
brother Patrick has been overlooked even by genealogists. 


Note G.—SiGNAL or DANGER BY THE TOKEN OF A 
FEeATHER, 


On a particular occasion, a lady, vipa erga 4 by the pas 
sage of a body of guards through her estate, that the arrest 
of her neighbour, Patrick Home of Polwarth, afterwards first 
Far] of Marchmont, was designed, sent him a feather by a 
shepherd boy, whom she dared not trust with a more ex- 
plicit message. Danger sharpens the intellect, and this hint 
was the commencement of those romantic adventures which 
gave Grizel Lady Murray the materials from which she com- 
nied her account of her grandfather's escapeypublished by 
r. Thomas Thomson, Deputy-Register of Scotland. The 
anecdote of the feather does not occur there, but the author 
has often heard it from the late Lady Diana Scott, the lineal 
descendant and representative of Patrick Earl of Marchmont. 


Note H.—BevI1s. 


It may interest some readers to know that Bevis, the gal- 
lant hound, one of the handsomest and active of the ancient 
Highland deer-hounds, had his prototype in a dog called 
Maida, the et of the late Chief of Glengarry to the author. 
A beautiful sketch of him was made by Edwin Landseer, and 
afterwards cngraved. I cannot suppress the avowal of some 

ersonal vanity when I mention that a friend, going through 
funich, picked up a common snuff-box, such as are sold for 

one franc, on which was displayed the form of this veteran 

favourite, simply marked as Der lieblung hund von Walter 

Scott. Mr. Landseer'’s painting is at Blair-Adam, the Fs 
verty of my venerable friend, the Right Honourable Lor’ 
hief Commissioner Adam. 


END OF THE NOTES TO WOODSTOCK, 
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PREFACE.—(183].) 


Ix continuing the lucubrations of Chrystal Croft- 
angry, it occurred that, although the press had of 
late years teemed with works of various descrip- 
tions concerning the Scottish Gael, no attempt had 
hitherto been made to sketch their manners, as these 
might be supposed to have existed at the period 
when the Statute-book, as well as the page of the 
chronicler, begins to present constant evidence of 
the difficulties to which the crown was exposed, 
while the haughty house of Douglas all but over- 
balanced its authority on the Southern border, and 
the North was at the same time torn in pieces by 
the yet untamed savageness of the Highland races, 
and the daring loftiness to which some of the re- 
moter chieftains still carried their pretensions. The 
well-authenticated fact of two powerful clans having 
deputed each thirty champions to fight out a quarrel 
of old standing, in presence of King Robert IIL, his 
brother the Duke of Albany, and the whole court 
of Scotland, at Perth, in the year of grace 1396, 
seemed to mark with equal distinctness the rancour 
of these mountain-feuds, and the degraded condi- 
tion of the general government of the country ; and 
it wae fixed upon accordingly as the point on which 
the main incidents of a romantic narrative might 
be made to hinge. The characters of Robert III., 
his ambitious brother, and his dissolute son, seemed 
to offer some opportunities of interesting contrast ; 
~—and the tragic fate of the heir of the throne, with 
its immediate consequences, might serve to com- 
plete the picture of cruelty and lawlessness. 

Two features of the story of this barrier-battle 
on the Inch of Perth, the flight of one of the ap- 
pointed champions, and the reckless heroism of a 
townsmen, that voluntarily offered for a small piece 


of coin to supply his place in the mortal encounter 
suggested the imaginary persons, on whom much 
of the novel is expended. The fugitive Celt might 
have been easily dealt with, had a ludicrous style 
of colouring been adopted; but it appeared to the 
author that there would be more of novelty, 
well as of serious interest, if he could succeed in 
gaining for him something of that sympathy which 
is incompatible with the total absence of respect. 
Miss Baillie had drawn a coward by nature capab! 
of acting asa hero under the strong impulse of filial 
affection. Itsecmed not impossible to conceive the 
case of one constitutionally weak of nerve, being 
supported by feelings of honour and of jealousy up 
to a certain point, and then suddenly giving way, 
under circumstances to which the bravest heart 
could hardly refuse compassion. 

The controversy, as to who really were the clans 
that figured in the barbarous conflict of the Inch, 
has been revived since the publication of the Fair 
Maid of Perth, and treated in particular at great 
length by My. Robert Mackay of Thurso, in hi 
very curious “ History of the House and Clan o: 
Mackay.”! Without pretending tosay that he has 
settled any part of the question in the affirmative, 
this gentleman certainly seems to have quite suc- 
ceeded in proving that his own worthy sept had mo 
part in the transaction. The Mackays were in that 
age seated, as they have since continued to be, in 
the extreme north of the island; and their chief 
at the time was a personage of such importance, 
that his name and proper designation could not have 
been omitted in the early narratives of the occur- 
rence. He on one occasion brought four thonsand 
of his clan to the aid of the royal banner against 
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the Lord of the Isiés, This historian is of opinion 
that the Clan Quhele of Wyntoun were the Came- 
rons, who appear to have about that period been 
often designated as Jfucewans, and to have gained 
much more recently the name of Cameron, i. e. 
Wrynose, from a blemish in the physiognomy of 
some heroic chief of the line of Lochiel. This view 
of the case is also adopted by Douglas in his Baron- 
3g@ where he frequently mentions the bitter feuds 
between Clan Chattan and Clan Kay, and identifies 
tho latter sept, in reference to the events of 1396, 
with the Camerons, It is perhaps impossible to 
clear up thoroughly this controversy, little interest- 
ing in itself, at least to readers on this side of Inver- 
ness. The names, as we have them in Wyntoun, 
are Clanwhewyl and Clachinya, the latter probably 
not correctly transcribed. In the Scoti-Chronicon 
they are Clanquhele and Clankay. Hector Boece 
writes Clanchattan and Clankay, in which he is 
followed by Leslie ; while Buchanan disdains to dis- 
figure his page with their Gaelic designations at all, 
and merely describes them as two powerful races 
in the wild and lawless region beyond the Gram- 
pians. Out of this jumble what Sassenach can pre- 
tend dare lucem? The name Clanwheill appears so 
late as 1594, in an Act of James VI. Is it not 
possible that it may be, after all, a mere corruption 
of Clan Lochiel ? 

The reader may not be displeased to have Wyn- 
toun’s original rhymes: 

‘CA thousand and thre hunder yere, 
Nynty and sex to mak al) clere— 
Of thre-score wyld Scottis men, 
Thretty agane thretty then, 
In Felny bolnit of auld Fede,' 
As thare fore-elders ware silane to dede: 
Tha thre-score ware clannys twa, 
Clahynnhe Qwhewy]! and Clachinyha: 
Of thir twa Kynnis ware tha men, 
Thretty agano thretty then: 
And thare thai had thair Chiftanys twa, 
Scha? Ferqwharis’ son wes ane of tha, 
The tother Cristy Johnseone. 
A sclcouth thing by tha was done. 
At Sanct Johnstoun besyde the Freris, 
All thai entcrit in Barrens 
Wyth bow and ax, knyf and swerd, 
To deil amang thaim thair last werd 3 
Thare thai laid on that time sa fast, 
Quha had the ware thare at the last 
I will nocht say; but quha best had, 
Ho was but dout bathe muth and mad 5 
Fifty or m4 ware slane that day, 
Sué few wyth hf than past away.” 

The Prior of Lochleven makes no mention either 
of the evasion of one of the Gaelic champions, or 
of the gallantry of the Perth artisan, in offering to 
take a share in the conflict. Both incidents, how- 
ever, were introduced, no doubt from tradition, by 
the continuator of Fordun, whose narrative is in 
these words :— 

« Anno Dom. millesimo trecentesimo nonagesimo 
sexto, magna pars borealis Scotie, trans Alpes, in- 





14.6. Boiled with the cruelty of an old feud. 

2 Scha is tobe Toskach, t. ¢. Macintosh: the father 
of the chief of this sept at the time was named Ferchard. In 
Bowar he is Scheabeg, i ¢ Toshach the little. 





quietata fuit per duos pestiferos Cateranos, et eorum 
sequaces, viz. Scheabeg et suos consangyinarios, 
qui Clankay ; et Cristi-Jonson, ac suos, qui Clan- 
quhele dicebantur; qui nullo pacto vel tractatu 
pacificari poterant, nullaque arte regis vel guber- 
natoris poterant edomari, quoadusque nobilis et 
industriosus D. David de Lindesay de Crawford, 
et dominus Thomas comes Moravim, diligentiam et 
vires apposuerunt, ac inter partes sic tractaverunt, 
ut coram domino rege certo die convenirent apud 
Perth, et alterutra pars eligeret de progenie sua 
triginta personas adversus triginta de parte con- 
traria, gladiis tantim, arcubus et sagittis, abaque 
deploidibus, vel armaturis aliis, preeter bipennes ; 
et sic congredientes finem liti ponerent, et terra 
pace potiretur. Utrique igitur parti summé pla- 
cuit contractus, et die Lune proximo ante festum 
Sancti Michaélis, apud North-insulam de Perth, 
coram Rege et Gubernatore, et innumerabili mul- 
titudine comparentes, conflictum acerrimum ini- 
erunt: ubi de sexaginta interfecti sunt omnes, 
excepto uno ex parte Clankay, et undeeim exceptis 
ex parte altera. Hocetiam ibiaccidit, quod omnes 
in preecinctu belli constituti, unus eorum locum 
diffugii considerans, inter omnes in amnem ela- 
bitur, et aquam de Thaya natando transgreditur ; 
a millenis insequitur, sed nusquam apprehenditur. 
Stant igitur partes attonites, tanquam non ad con- 
flictum progressuri, ob defectum evasi : noluit enim 
pars integrum habens numerum sociorum consen- 
tire, ut unus de suis demeretur ; nec potuit pars 
altera quocumque pretio alterum ad supplendum 
vicem fugientis inducere. Stupent igitur omnes 
heerentes, de damnd¢ fugitivi conquerentes. Et cum 
totum illud opus cessare putaretur, ecce in media 
prorupit unus stipulosus vernaculus, statura modi- 
cus, sed efferus, dicens; Ecce ego! quis me con- 
ducet intrare cum operariis istis ad hune ludum 
theatralem? Pro dimidia enim marca ludum ex- 
periar, ultra hoc petens, ut si vivus de paleestra 
evasero, victum a quocumque vestrim recipiam 
dum vixero: quia, sicut dicitur, ‘ Majorem ca ‘- 
tatem nemo habet, quam ut animam suam po..t 
quis pro amicis.’ Quali mercede donabor, qui ani- 
mam meam pro inimicis reipublicee et regni pono ¢ 
Quod petiit, a rege et diversis magnatibus conce- 
ditur. Cum hoe arcus ejus extenditur, et primo 
sagittam in partem contrariam transmittit, et 
unum interficit. Confestim hinc inde sagittee voli- 
tant, bipennes librant, gladios vibrant, alterutro 
certant, et veluti carnifices boves in macelJo, sic 
inconsternaté ad invicém se trucidant. Sed nec 
inter tantos repertus est vel unus, qui, tanquam 
vecors aut timidus, sive post tergum alterius decli- 
nans, seipsum a tanta ceede preetendit excusare, 
Iste tamen tyro superveniens finaliter illeesus exi- 
vit; et dehine multo tempore Boreas quievit ; nee 
ibidem fuit, ut supra, Cateranorum excureus.” 





8 i. e. Fate, doom. 
4 The waur—the worse. . 
5 Muth and mad, i. ¢. exhausted both im body and mind. 
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The scene is heightened with many florid addi- 
tions by Boece and Leslie, and the contending 
savages in Buchanan utter speeches after the most 
approved pattern of Livy. 

The devotion of the young Chief of Clan Quhele’s 
foster-father and foster-brethren, in the novel, is a 
trait of clannish fidelity, of which Highland story 
furnishes many examples. In the battle of In- 
verkeithing, between the Royalists and Oliver 
Cromwell’s troops, a foster-father and seven brave 
sons aré known to have thus sacrificed themselves 
for Sir Hector Maclean of Duart—the old man, 
whenever one of his boys fell, thrusting forward 
another to fill his place at the right hand of the 
beloved chief, with the very words adopted in the 
novel—* Another for Hector !” 

Nay, the feeling could outlive generations. The 
late much lamented General Stewart of Garth, in 
his account of the battle of Killikrankie, informs 
us that Lochiel was attended on the field by the son 
of his foster-brother. “ This faithful adherent fol- 


lowed him like his shadow, ready to assist him with 
his sword, or cover him from the shot of the enemy. 
Suddenly the chief missed his friend from his side, 
and turning round to look what had become or 
him, saw him lying on his back with his breast 
pierced by an arrow. He had hardly breath, before 
he expired, to tell Lochiel, that seeing an enemy, 
a Highlander in General Mackay’s army, aiming 
at him with a bow and arrow, he sprung behind 
him, and thus sheltered him from instant death, 
This,” observes the gallant David Stewart, “ is a 
species of duty not often practised, perhaps, by our 
aide-de-camps of the present day.”—Sketches of the 
Highlanders, Vol. I., p. 65. 

I have only to add, that the Second Series of 
“ Chronicles of the Canongate,” with the Chapter 
Introductory which now follows, appeared in May 
1828, and had a favourable reception. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The ashes here of murder’d Kings 
e Beneath my footsteps sleep ; 
And yonder hes the scene of dtath, 
Where Mary learn’d to wee 
CAPTAIN MaRJORIBANKS. 


Every quarter of Edinburgh has its own pecu- 
liar boast, so that the city together combines within 
its precincts, (if you take the word of the inhabit- 
ants on the subject,) as much of historical inte- 
rest as of natural beauty. Our claims in behalf 
of the Canongate are not the slightest. The Castle 
may excel us in extent of prospect and sublimity of 
site; the Calton had always the superiority of its 
unrivalled panorama, and has of late added that of 
ite towers, and pa ee arches, and the pillars of 
its Parthenon. The High Street, we acknowledge, 
had the distinguished honour of being defended by 
fortifications, of which we can show no vestiges. 
We will not descend to notice the claims of more 
upstart districts, called Old New Town and New 

ew Town, not to mention the favourite Moray 
Place, which is the newest New Town of all! We 
will not match ourselves except with our equals, 
and with our equals in age only, for in dignity we 
admit of none. We boast being the Court end of 

e town, possessing the Palace arti the sepulchral 
Sm cetacean erecta rep et terntnpntenersgo—oya-yeneerertteene renee 

1 This “‘newest New Town,” in case Mr. Croftangry’s lucu- 


brations, shoul outlive its possession of an ht Shae do- 
tion ink, in 1924, on Tho satis and gar- 


signation, was I¢ 
dens attached to a quondam pretty suburban residence of 


remains of Monarchs, and that we have the power 
to excite, in a degree unknown to the less hon- 
oured quarters of the city, the dark and solemn 
recollections of ancient grandcur, which occupied 
the precincts of our venerable Abbey from the time 
of St. David, till her deserted halls were once more 
made glad, and her long silent echoes awakened, 
by the visit of our present gracious Sovereign.” 

My long habitation in the neighbourhood, and the 
quiet respectability of my habits, have given me a 
sort of intimacy with good Mrs. Policy, the house- 
keeper in that most interesting part of the old 
building, called Queen Mary’s Apartments. Buta 
circumstance which lately happened has conferred 
upon me greater privileges ; so that, indeed, I might, 
I believe, venture on the exploit of Chatelet, who 
was executed for being found secreted at midnight 
in the very bedchamber of Scotland’s Mistress. 

It chanced, that the lady I have mentioned, 
was, in the discharge of her function, showing the 
apartments to a cockney from London ;—not one 
of your quiet, dull, commonplace visitors, who ga 
yawn, and listen with an acquiescent umph, to 
information doled out by the provincial cicerone. 
No such thing—this was the brisk, alert agent of a 
great house in the city, who missed no op 
of doing business, as he termed it, that is, of put- 





the Earls of Moray—from whose different titles, and s0 forth, 
the names of the places and streets erected were, of geuree, 
taken. Aug. 1831. , 
£ See Note A. Xing George IV. 
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ting off the goods of his employers, and improving 
his own. account of commission. He had Rageted 

the suite of apartments, without finding 
the least opportunity to touch upon that which he 
considered as the principal end of’ his existence. 
Even the story of Rizzio’s assassination presented 
no ideas to this emissary of commerce, until the 
housekeeper appealed, in of her narrative, 
to the dusky: stains: of. blood: upen the floor. 

“ These ave the stains,” she said; “ nothing will 
remove them.from the place—there they have been 
for two hundred and fifty years, and there they will 
remain while the floor is left standing—neither 
water nor anything else will ever remove them from 
that spot.” 

Now, our cockney, amongst other articles, sold 
Scouring Drops, as they are called, and a stain of 
two hundred and fifty years standing was interest- 
ing to him, not because it had been caused by the 
blood of a Queen’s favourite, slain in her apartment, 
but because it offered so admirable an opportunity 
to prove the efficacy of his unequalled Detergent 
Elixir. Down on his knees went our friend, but 
neither in horror nor devotion. 

“ Two hundred and fifty years, ma’am, and no- 
thing take it away? Why, if it had been five hun- 
dred, I have une in my pocket will fetch it 
out in five minutes. D?’ye sce this elixir, ma’am?! 
I will show you the stain vanish in a moment.” 

Accordingly, wetting one end of his handkerchief 
with the all-deterging specific, he began to rub 
away on the planks, without heeding the remon- 
strances of Mrs. Policy. She, good soul, stood at 
first in astonishment, like the abbess of St. Brid- 
get’s, when a profane visitant drank up the vial of 
brandy which had long passed muster among the 
relics of the cloister for the tcars of the blessed 
saint. The venerable guardian of St. Bridget pro- 
bably expected the interference of her patroness— 
She of Holy Rood might, perhaps, hepe that David 
Rizzio’s speetre would arise to prevent the profana- 
tion. But Mrs. Policy stood not long in the silence 
of horror. She uplifted her voice, and screamed as 
loudly as Queen Mary herself, when the dreadful 
deed was in the act of perpetration— 


‘* Harrow now out! and walawa!” she cried, 


I to be taking: my morning walk in the 
adjoining gallery, pondering in my mind why the 
Kings of-Scotland, who hung around me, should be 
each and every one painted witha nose like the 
knooker of s door; when lo! the walls once more 
re-echoed: with such sitnieks, as formerlwere as 
often heard? in: the Scottish palaces as were sounds 
of. revelry and’ music, Somewhat red at-such 
an: alarny itr a go solitary, I hastened to the 
spot, ard! ’ the wellimeaning ‘traveller sorub- 
bing the ffoor lilje-a: housemaid, wine Mrs, Policy, 
dragging lim by the ekirte cf the coat, in vaitr 
endeavoured: to: divert; Him. fiom lis saerilegious 

It' cest mre seme trouble to explain to 


purpose, 
the- zealous: purifter: of silk-stooitings, embroidered: 


waibteoats, Wroad-clotit, and deal planks, thatthere 
were such things itrthe world as stains-whitlt ought 
to, nema: i bly; om account’ of the: asseomtions. 
wish; which are connected: Our goed! friend: 
viewed every thing of the kind only as the means 
of disnia virene:of his vaunted: commodity. 


ying: 
He compreliended, ltowever; that he would not be 
permitted to proceed to exemplify its;powers on.the 


present occasion, as two or three inhabitants ap- 
ared,, who, like me, threatened to maintain the- 
ousekeeper’s side of the question. He therefore 
took his leave, muttering that he had always heard 
the Scots were a nasty people, but had no idea they 
carried it so far as to choose to have the ffoors of 
their palaces blood-beltered, like Banquo’s ghost, 
when to remove them would have cost but a hun- 
dred drops of the Infallible- Detergent. Elixin; pre» 
pared and seld by Messrs. Scrub and Rub, in five 
shilling and ten shilling bottles, each bottle being 
marked with the initials of the inventor, to coun- 
terfeit which would be to incur the pains of forgery. 
Freed from the odious presence of this lover of 
cleanliness, my good friend Mrs. Policy was profuse 
in her expressions of thanks; and yet her gratitude, 
instead of exhausting itself in these declarations, 
according to the way of the world, continues as 
lively at this moment as if she had never thankad 
me atall. It is owing to her recollection, of this 
piece of good service, that I have the permission 
of wandering, like the ghost of some departed gen- 
tleman-usher, through these deserted halls, some- 
times, as the old Irish ditty expresses it, 


Thinking upon things that are long cnough ago; 


and sometimes wishing I could, with the good-luck 
of most editors of romantic narrative, light upon 
some hidden crypt or massive antique cabinet, 
which should yield to my researches an almost 
illegible manuscript, containing the authentic par- 
ticulars of some of the strange deeds of those wild 
days of the unhappy Mary. 

My dear Mrs. Baliol used to sympathize with 
ine when I regretted that all godsends of this nature 
had ceased to occur, and that an author might 
chatter his teeth to pieces by the sca-side, without 
a wave ever wafting to him a casket containing such 
a history as that of Automathes; that he might 
break his shins in stumbling through a hundred 
vaults, without finding any thing but rats and mice, 
and become the tenant of a dézen sets of shabby 
tenements, without finding that they contained any 
manuscript but the weekly bill for board and 
lodging. A dairymaid of these degenerate days 
might as well:wash and! deck her dairy im hopes-of 
finding the fairy tester in her:shoe. 

“ It is a sad, and too true a tale, cousin,” said 
Mrs. Baliol. “ I'am sure we lave all cocasiour to 
regret. the want of these ready supplements-to a 
failinginvention. But you, mostrof all; have right 
to complain that the fairreahave not favoured your 
erika. Harpe shown the Aimed that 
the Age of Chivalry: exista—you, the 
of Croftangry, who braved the fury of’ tie re 
’prentice Bold,’ in betalf of the fair Dame Polloy, 
and the memorial of Riszio’s shughter:!’ Te-‘tnot 
a pity, cousin, considering the- feat of chivalry war 
ottiemviee: so: much: acoerding -te rale—is it not; I 
say, & great! pity that the lad} had notbeewm a liste 
younger, and‘ the legend'a:littls oider-t” 

“' Why, as te the age at-whiol: w fair: dame loses. 
the benefit of chivalry, and(is: no lenger-entitied te 
crave boon of brave Knight; that I lsame to: the 
statutes off tle Ondte- off Hitrantry ; bet for the: 
bloed‘of Rizzte, F tke up the and rosie 
tain against all and sundry, that I hold the stains 
to. be of no moders: date, but to have bees actually 
the consequence and tlie record of that’ territile, 
agsasaination,” 
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« As | cannot accept the challenge to the field, 
fair cousin, I am contented. to requine preof.” 

«“ The unaltered tradition of the Palace,,and the 
correspondenee of the. existing state of things: with: 
that tradition,” ; 

“ Explain, if you please.” 

“1 will—The universal. tradition bears, thas 
when Rizzio was.dragged out of the chamber of the 
Queen, the heat and fury of the assassins, who 
struggled which should: deal him. most wounds, de- 
spatched him at the door of the anteroom. At the 
floor of the apartment, therefore, the gneatan quan- 
tity of the ill-fated minion’s blood waa spilled, and 
there the manks of it are still shown. Itis neported 
further by historians, that Mary continued her 
entreaties for his life, mingling her prayers with 
screams.and exclamations, until she knew that he 
was assuredly slain ; on which she wiped ler eyes, 

“and said, 1 will now study revenge.’ ”’ 

« All this is granted.—But the blood? would it 
not wash out, ar waste out, think you, in so many 
years %” ‘i 

“ T am coming to that pyssently. The constant 
tradition of the Palace say, that Mary discharged 
any measures to be takey, to remove the marks of 
slaughter, which she hyd resolved should remain 
as.a memorial to quick#m and confirm her purposed 
vengeance. But it i# added, that, satisfied with the 
knowledge that it ax‘stad, and not desirous to have 
the ghastly evidbn-ze always under her eye, shie 
caused a, traverse. as.it is called, (that is, a tempo- 
rary screen of bourds,) to be draavn along the under 
part of the anteroom, a few feet from the door, so 
as to separata’ue place stained with the blood from 
the rest of thq@ apartment, and involve it in consi- 
derable obg.urity. Now this temporary partition 
still existy/and: by running across and interrupting 
the plan /f the roof and cornice%, plainly intimates 
that it ¥as been intended to serve some temparary 
purpg@ea, since it disfigures the propertions of the 
rogm, interferes with the ornaments of the ceiling, 
ppd could only have been put there for some auch 

«pose, as Inding an. object toa disagreeable to be 
geked upon. As to the objection that the blood- 
stains would have disappeared in course of time, I 
apprehend that if measunes.to efface them were not 
taken immediately after the affair happened—if the 
blood, in other words, were allowed to sink into the 
wood, the stain would become almost indelible. 
Now, not to mention that our Scottish palaccs were 
not particularly well washed in those days, and that 
there were no Patent Drops to assist the labours 
of the mop, I think it very probable that these dark 
relics might subsist for a long course of time, even 
if Mary had not desired or directed that they should 
be preserved, but screened by the traverse from 

ublicgight. I know several instances of similar 
lood-stains remaining for a great many years, and 
I doubt whether, after a certain time, any thing 
can remove them, save th carpenter’s plane. If 
any Seneschal, by way of increasing the interest of 
the apartments, had, by means of paint, or any 
other mode of imitation, endeavoured to palm upon 
posterity supposititious stigmata, I conceive the 
a rie would have chosen the Queen’s cabinet 
the bedroom for the scene of his trick, placing 

his bloody tracery where it could be distinctly seen 
by visitors, instead of hiding it behind the traverse 
in this manner. The éxistence of the said traverse, 
or temporary partition, is also extremely difficult 
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to be: accounted for, if the common and ordinary 
tradition be rejected. Ja sliort, all the rest of thig 
steilang losality-is so-trueto the historical fact, that 
I think: it, may-well bear out the additional circum- 
stance of the: blood on the: fieer.’”” 

“1 profess to: you,” answered: Mirs, Baiiel, “ that 
I am very williag: to be converted to faith. 
We talk of ac ous vulgax, without always re- 
collecting that there is a vulgar incredulity, which, 
in historical matters, aswell as in those of religion; 
finds it.easier to:doubt than to exaimine, and! endba- 
vours to assume the credit of an esprit fort, by deny- 
ing whatever happens to be a little beyond'the very 
limited comprehension of the seeptic_—And so, that 
point being settled, and you possessing, as we under- 
stand, the Open Sesamé into these secretapartments, 
how, if we may ask, do you intend to avail yourself 
of your privilege ?—Do you propose to pags the 
night in the royal bed-chamber ?” 

“ For what purpose, my dear lady !—if to improve 
the rheumatism, this east wind may serve the pur- 
pose.” 

«“ Improve the rheumatism—Heaven forbid ! that 
would be worse than adding colours to the violet. 
No, I mean to recommend a night on the couch of 
the Rose of Scotland, merely to improve the ima- 
gination. Who knows what dreams might be pro- 
duced by a night spent in a mansion of 50 
memories! For aught I know, the iron door of the 
postern stair might open at the dead hour of mid. 
night, and, as at the time of the conspiracy, forth 
might sally the phantom assassins, with stealthy 
step and ghastly look, to renew the semblance of 
tho deed. There comes the fierce fanatic Ruthven 
—party hatred enabling him to bear the armour 
which would otherwise weigh down a form exten- 
uated by wasting disease. See how his writhen 
features show under the hollow helmet, like those 
of a corpse tenanted by a demon, whose vindictive 
purpose looks out at the flashing.eyes, whilé the vis- 
age has the stillness of death.— Yonder appears the: 
tall form of the bey Darnley, as goodly in person as 
vacillating in resolution ; yonder lie advances with: 
hesitating step, and yet more hesitating purpose, 
his childish fear having already overcome his child? 
ish passion. He isin the plight of a mischievous 
lid who has fired a mine, and who now, expecting 
the explosion in remorse and terror, would give his 
life to quench the train which his own hand lighted. 
—Yonder—yonder—But I forget the rest of the 
worthy cut- eee Help me, if you can.” 

“ Summon up,” said I, “ the Postulate, George 
Douglas, the most active of the gang. Let him 
arise at your call—the claimant of wealth which he 
does not possess—the partaker of the illustrious 
blood of Douglas, but which in his veins is sullied 
with illegitimacy. Paint him the ruthless, the dar- 
ing, the ambitious—so near greatness, yet debarred 
from it—so near to wealth, yet excluded from be 
sessing jt—a political Tantalus, ready to do or 
any thing to terminate his necessities and assert 
his imperfect claims.” : 

“ Admirable, my dear Croftangry! But what is 
a Postulate?” 

“ Pooh, my dear madam, you disturb the currefit 


Sine 


of my ideas—the Postulate was, in Scottish phraso, . 


the candidate for some benefice which he had not 
yet attained—George Douglas, who stabbed Rizzio 
was the Postulate for the temporal possessions of 
the rich Abbey of Arbroath.” 
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“ 1 stand informed—Come, proceed ; who comes 
next?” continued Mrs. Baliol. 

‘Who comes next ? Yon tall, thin-made, savage- 
looking man, with the petronel in his hand, must be 
Andrew Ker of Faldonside, a brother’s son, I be- 
Kieve, of the celebrated Sir David Ker of Cessford ; 
his look and bearing those of a Border freebooter ; 
his disposition s0 savage, that, during the fray in the 
cabinet, he presented his loaded piece at the bosom 
of the young and beautiful Queen, that Queen also 
being within a few weeks of becoming a mother.” 

“ Brave, beau cousin /—-Well, having raised your 
bevy of phantoms, I hope you do not intend to send 
them back to their cold beds to warm them? You 
will put them to some action, and since you do 
threaten the Canongate with your desperate quill, 
you surely mean to novelize, or to dramatize if you 
will, this most singular of all tragedies?” 

“ Worse—that is less interesting—periods of his- 
tory have been, indeed, shown up, for furnishing 
amusement to the peaceable ages which have suc- 
ceeded; but, dear lady, the events are too well 

nown in Mary’s days, to be used as vehicles of 
romantic fiction. What can a better writer than 
myself add to the elegant and forcible narrative of 
Robertson? So adieu to my vision—I awake, like 
John Bunyan, ‘and behold it is a dream.’—Well, 
enough that I awake without a sciatica, which would 
have probably rewarded my slumbers had I pro- 
faned Queen Mary’s bed, by using it as a mechani- 
cal resource to awaken a torpid imagination.” 

“ This will never do, cousin,” answered Mrs, Ba- 
liol ; “ you must get over all these scruples, if you 
would thrive in the character of a romantic histo- 
yian, which you have determined to embrace. What 
is the classic Robertson to you! The light which 
he carried was that of a lamp to illuminate the dark 
events of antiquity ; yours is a magic lantern to 
raise up wonders which never existed. No reader 
of sense wonders at your historical inaccuracies, 
any more than he does to see Punch in the show- 
box seated on the same throne with King Solomon 
in his glory, or to hear him hollowing out to the 

atriarch, amid the deluge, ‘ Mighty hazy weather, 
ter Noah.’ ” 

* Do not mistake me, my dear madam,” said I ; 
“T am quite conscious of my own immunities as a 
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tale-teller. But even the mendacious Mr. Fagy, in 
Sheridan’s Rivals, assures us, that though he never 
scruples to tell a lie at his master’s command, yet 
it hurts his conscience to be found out, Now, thi 
is the reason why I avoid in prudence all well-known 
paths of history, where every one can read the fin- 
ger-posts carefully set up to advise them of the right 
turning ; and the very boys and girls, who learn the 
history of Britain by way of question and answer, 
hoot at a poor author if he abandons the highway.” 

“Do not be discouraged, however, cousin Chrys- 
tal. There are plenty of wildernesses in Scottish 
history, through which, unless I am greatly misin- 
formed, no certain paths have been laid down from 
actual survey, but which are only described by im- 
perfect tradition, which fills up with wonders and 
with legends the periods in which no real events 
are recognised to have taken place. Even thus, as 
Mat Prior says— 


‘ Geographers on pathless downs, 
Place elephants instead of towns. 


* If such be your advice, my dear lady,” said I, 
“the course of my story shall take its rise, upon 
this occasion, at a remote period of history, and in 
a province removed from my natural sphere of the 
Canongate.”’ 

It was under the influence of those feelings tha 
I undertook the following Historical Romance 
which, often suspended and flung aside, is now 
arrived at a size too important to be altogether 
thrown away, although there may be little pru 
dence in sending it to the press, 

I have not placed in the mouth of the characters 
the Lowland Scotch dialect now spoken, because 
unquestionably the Scottish of that day resembled 
very closely the Anglo-Saxon, with a sprinkling of 
French or Norman to enrich it. Those who wish 
to investigate the subject, may consult the Chroni- 
cles of Winton, and the History of Bruce, by Arch- 
deacon Barbour. But, supposing my own skill in 
the ancient Scottish were sufficient to invest the 
dialogue with its peculiarities, a translation must 
have been necessary for the benefit of the genera] 
reader. The Scottish dialect may be therefore con- 
sidered as laid aside, unless where the use of pecu- 
liar words may add emphasis or vivacity to the 
composition. 
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THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH; 
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St Dalentine’s Bay. 





CHAPTER I. 


*t Beheld the Tiber!’ the vain Roman cried, 
Viewing the ample any from SRE side; 
But where's the Scot that would the vaunt repay, 
And hail the puny Tiber for the Tay ?! 


Anonymous. 


Amon all the provinces in Scotland, if an intel- 
ligent stranger were asked to describe the most 
varied and the most beautiful, it is probable he 
would name the county of Perth. A native, also, 
of any other district of Caledonia, though his par- 
tialities might lead him to prefer his native county 
in the first instance, would certainly class that of 
Perth in the second, and thus give its inhabitants 
a fair right to plead, that—prejudice apart—Perth- 
shire forms the fairest portion of the northern king- 
dom. It is long since Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, with that excellent taste which characterises 
her writings, expressed her opinion, that the most 
jnteresting district of every courtry, and that which 
exhibits the varied beauties of natural scenery in 
greatest perfection, is that where the mountains 
sink down upon the champaign, or more level land. 
The most picturesque, if not the highest hills, are 
also to be found in the county of Perth. The 
rivers find their way out of the mountainous region 
by the wildest leaps, and through the most roman- 
tic erage connecting the Highlands with the Low- 
lands. Above, the ee of a happier climate 
and soil is mingled with the magnificent character- 
istics of mountain-scenery, and woods, groves, and 
thickets in pee clothe the base of the hills, 
ascend up the ravines, and mingle with the preci- 
pices, It is in such favoured regions that the tra- 
veller finds what the poet Gray, or some one else, 
has termed, Beauty lying in the lap of Terror. 

From the same advantage of situation, this fa- 
voured province presents a variety of the most 
pleasing character. Its lakes, woods, and moun- 
tains may vie in beauty with any that the Highland 
tour exhibits; while Perthshire contains, amidst 
this romantic scenery, and in some places, in con- 
nexion with it, many fertile and habitable tracts, 
which bg with the richness of merry England 
herself, e country has also been the scene of 
many remarkable exploits and events, some of his- 
torical importance, others interesting to the poet 
and romanocer, though recorded in popular tradi- 
tion alone. It was in these vales that the Saxons 
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1 Buch is the author's opinion, founded, haps, on feelings 
of pride, of the relati 
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of the’ plain, and the Gael of the mountains, had 
many a desperate and bloody encounter, in which 
it was frequently impossible to decide the Fe of 
victory between the mailed chivalry of the Low 
Country, and the plaided clans whom they opposed. 

Perth, so eminent for the beauty of its situation, 
is a place of great antiquity; and old tradition as- 
signs to the town the importance of a Roman foun- 
dation. That victorious nation, it is said, pretended 
to recognise the Tiber in the much more magnifi- 
cent and navigable ie Utes to acknowledge the 
large level space, well known by the name of the 
North Inch, as having a near resemblance to the 
Campus Martius. The city was often the residence 
of our monarchs, who, although they had no Palace 
at Perth, found the Cistercian Convent amply suffi- 
cient for the reception of their Court. It was here 
that James the First, one of the wisest and best of 
the Scottish kings, fell a victim to the jealousy of 
the vengeful aristocracy. Here, also, occurred the 
mysterious conspiracy of Gowrie, the scene of which 
has only of late been effaced by the destruction of 
the ancient palace in which the tragedy was acted. 
The Antiquarian Society of Perth, with just zeal 
for the objects of their pursuit, have published an 
accurate plan of this memorable mansion, with some 
remarks upon its connexion with the narrative of 
i plot, which display equal acuteness and can- 

our. 

One of the most beautiful points of view which 
Britain, or perhaps the world, can afford, is, or 
rather, we may say, was, the prospect from a spot 
called the Wicks of Baiglie, being a species of niche 
at which the traveller arrived, after a long stage 
from Kinross, through a waste and uninteresting 
country, and from which, as forming a pass over 
the summit of a ridgy eminence which he had gra- 
dually surmounted, he beheld, stretching beneath 
him, the valley of the Tay, traversed by its ample 
and lordly stream ; the town of Perth, with its two 
large meadows or Inches, its steeples and its 
towers ; the hills of Moncreiff and Kinnoul faintl 
rising into picturesque rocks, partly clothed wi 
woods ; the rich margin of the river, studded with 
elegant mansions ; and the distant view of the h 
Grampian mountains, the northern screen of this 
exquisite landscape. The alteration of the sings: 
greatly, it must be owned, to the im t 
general intercourse, avoids this magnificent point 





h to be able to speak on this subject the sures 
Emaguage of Personal conviction. Aug. 1831. 
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of view, and the landscape is introduced moro gra- 


| dually and partially to the eye, though'the approach 
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must be still considered as extremely beautiful. 
There is yet, we believe, a footpath left open by 
which the station at the Wicks of Baiglie may be 
approached ; and the traveller, by quitting his horse 
or equipage, and walking a'few hundred yards, may 
still compare the real landscape with the sketch 
which we have attempted to give. But it is not in 
our power to communicate, or in his to receive, 
the exquisite charm which surprise gives to plea- 
sure, when so splendid a view arises when least 
expected or hoped for, and which Chrystal Croft- 
angry experienced when he beheld, for the first 
time, the matchless scene.’ 

Childish wonder, indeed, was an ingredient in 
my delight, for I was not above fifteen years old ; 
and as this had been the first excursion which I 
wes permitted to make on ‘a pony of my own, I also 
experienced the giow of independence, mingled 
with that degree of anxiety which the most con- 
ceited boy feels when he is first abandoned to his 
own mndirected counsels. I recollect pulling up 
the reins without meaning to do 80, and gazing on 
the scene before me as if I had been afraid it would 
shift like those in a theatre before I could dis- 
tinetly observe its drfferent parts, or convince my- 
self that what I saw was real. Since that hour, 
and the period is now more than fifty years past, 
the recollection of that inimitable landscape has 
possessed the strongest influence over my mind, 
and retained its place as a memorable thing when 
much that was influential on my own fortunes has 
fled from my recollection. It is therefore natural, 
that, whilst deliberating on what might be brought 
forward for the amusement of the public, I should 
pitch upon some narrative connected with ‘the splen- 
did scenery which made so much impression on my 
youthful imngination, and which may perhaps have 
that effect in setting off the imperfections of the 
composition, which ladies suppose a firfe set of china 
to possess in ‘heightening the flavour of indifferent 
tea. 

The period at which I propose to commence, is, 
nowever, considerably earlier than either of the 
remarkable historica] transactions to which I have 
already alluded, as the events which I am about to 
recount occurred during the last years of the four- 
teenth century, when the Scottish sceptre was 
swayed by the gentle, but feeble hand of John, who, 
on being ealled to the throne, assumed the title of 
Revert the Third. 


CHAPTER II. 


A coun 


lip may have the velvet touch: 
Though 


‘sno lady, she may please as much 
aJRYDEN. 


Praru, boasting, as we have already mentioned, 


£0 a portion of the beauties of inanimate na- 
ture, at no time been without its own share of 
those which are at once more interestin 


and more transient. To be called the Fair Mai 





1 See Naie B. Fiew fiom the Wache of Baight, 

® Chrystal Cioltangry expreses wee the Seolings of the 
aathor, as nearly as he ‘recall , efter such “a lapse 
of years. 1 am, howover various letsers from 


Perthahire, that I dave mate some amiatakes about! 
names, Sure enongh, the general effect of the valley of the 
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of Perth, would at any period have been a high 
distinction, and have inferred no mean superiority 
in beauty, where there were many to elaim that 
much-envied attribute. But, in the feudal times, 
to which we now call the reader’s attention, female 
beauty was a quality of much higher importance 
than it has been since the ideas of shifvalry have 
been in a great measure extinguished. The love 
of the ancient cavaliers was a licensed species of 
idolatry, which the love of Heaven alone was theo- 
retically supposed to approach in intensity, and 
which in practice it seldom equalled. God and the 
Ladies were familiarly appealed to in the same 
breath ; and devotion to the fair sex was as peremp- 
torily enjoined upon the aspirant to the honour of 
chivalry, as that which was due to Heaven. At 
such a period in society, the power of beauty was 
almost unlimited. It could level the highest rank 
with that which was immeasurably inferior. 

It was but in the reign preceding that of Robert 
ITI., that beauty alone had elevated a person of 
inferior rank and indifferent morals to share the 
Scottish throne ;3 and many women, less artful or 
less fortunate, had risen to greatness from a state 
of coneubinage, for which the manners of the times 
made allowance and apotogy. Such views might 
have dazzled a girl of higher birth than Catharine 
or Katie Glover, who was universally acknowledged 
to be the most beautiful young woman of the city 
or its vicinity, and whose renown, as the Fair Maid 
of Perth, had drawn on her much notice from the 
young gallants of the Royal Court, when it chanced 
to be residing in or near Perth; insomuch, that 
more than one nobleman of the highest rank, and 
most distinguished for deeds of chivalry, were more 
attentive to exhibit feats of horsemanship as they 
passed the door of old Simon Glover, in what was 
called Couvrefew, br Curfew Street, than to distin- 
guish themselves in the tournaments, where the 
noblest dames of Scotland were spectators of their 
address. 

But the Glover’s daughter—for, as was common 
with the citizens and artizans of that early period, 
her father, Simon, derived his sirname from the 
trade which he practised—showed no inclination 
to listen to any gallantry which came from those 
of a station highly exalted above that which she 
herself occupied ; and though probably m no degreg 
insensible to her personal charms, seemed desirous 
to confine her conquests to those who were withiy 
her own sphere of life. Indeed, her beauty bei 
of that kind which we connect more with the min 
than with the person, was, notwithstanding her na- 
tural kindness and gentleness of disposition, rather 
allied 'to reserve than to gaiety, even when in com- 
pany with her equals; and the earnestness with 
which she attended upon the exercises of devotion, 
indueed many to think that Catharine Glover nou- 
rished the private wish to retire from the world, ana 
bury herself in the recesses of the cloister. But to 
such a sacrifice, should it be meditated, it was not 
to be expected her father, reputed a wealthy man, 
and having this only child, would yield a willing 
consent. 






































Day, and the ancient tewn ef Perth, veating ite guey bead 

among the rich pastures, and beside the gleaming waters of 

that noblest of Scottish streams, must remain go as to 
shan dr. ‘Crottenery had at: 
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” In her resclution of avoiding the addresses of the 


¢ courtiers, the reigning Beauty of Perth was 
confirmed by the sentiments of her parent. “ Let 
them go,” he said ; “let them go, Catharine, those 
with their capering horses, their jingliug 
spurs, their plumed bonnets, and their trim mus- 
taches; they are not of our class, nor will we aim 
at pairing with them. To-morrow is Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day, when every bird chooses her mate ; but 
ou will not see the linnet pair with the sparrow- 
wk, nor the robin-redbreast with the kite. My 
father was an honest burgher of Perth, and could 
use his needle as well as [ can. Did there come 
war to the gates of our fair burgh, down went needles, 
thread, and shamoy leather, and out came the good 
headpiece and target from the dark nook, and the 
long lance from above the chimney. Show mea 
day that either he or I was absent when the Pro- 
vost made his musters !—Thus we have led our 
lives, my girl; working to win our bread, and fight- 
ing to defend it. I will have no son-in-law that 
thinks himself better than me; and for these lords 
and knights, J trust thou wilt always remember 
thou art too low to be their lawful love, and too 
high to be their unlawful loon. And now lay by 
thy work, lass, for it is holytide eve, and it becomes 
us to go to the evening-service, and pray that Hea- 
ven may send thee a good Valentine to-morrow.” 
So the Fair Maid of Perth laid aside the splen- 
did hawking-glove which she was embroidering for 
the Lady Drummond, and putting on her holyday 
kirtle, prepared to attend her father to the Black- 
friars Monastery, which was adjacent to Couvrefew 
Street, in which they lived. On their passage, Simon 
Glover, an ancient and esteemed burgess of Perth, 
somewhat stricken in years, and increased in sub- 
stance, received from young and old the homage 
due to his velvet jerkin and hig’ gold chain, while 
the well-known beauty of Catharine, though con- 
cealed beneath her screen,—which resembled the 
mantilla still worn in Flanders,—called both obeis- 
ances and doffings of the bonnet from young and old. 
As the pair moved on arm in arm, they were fol- 
lowed by a tall handsome young man, dressed in 
a yeoman’s habit of the plainest kind, but which 
showed to advantage his fine limbs, as the handsome 
countenance that looked out from a quantity of 
curled tresses, surmounted by a small scarlet bonnet 
became that species of head-dress. He had no 
other weapon than a staff in his hand, it not being 
thought fit that persons of his degree, (fur he was 
an apprentice to the old Glover,) should appear on 
the street armed with sword or dagger, a privilege 
which the jackmen, or mihtary retainers of the 
nobility, esteemed exclusively ther own. He at- 
tended his master at holytide, partly in the cha- 
racter of a domestic, or guardian, should there be 
cause fot his erence ; but it was not difficult to 
discern, by the earnest attention which he paid to 
Catharine Glover, that it was to her rather than to 
her father, that he desired to dedicate his good 
offices. Generally speaking, there was no oppor- 
festitg ge his vant displaying itself; for a oommon 
Treapect induced passengers to give wa 
to the father and daughter, . ne 
But when the steel capa, barrets, and plumes, of 
squires, , 8nd men-at-arms, began to be seen 
among the throng, the wearers of these warlike dis- 
toa ae were more rade in their demeanour than 
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chance, or perhaps from an assumption of su 
importance, such an individual took the wall of 
Simon in passing, the Glover’s youthful attendant 
bristled up with a look of defiance, and the air of 
one who sought to distinguish his zeal in his mis- 
tress’s service by its ardour. As frequently did 
Conachar, for such was the lad’s name, receive a 
check from his master, who gave him to understand 
that he did not wish his interference before he re- 
quired it. ‘ Foolish boy !” he said, “ hast thou 
not lived long enough in my shop to know that a 
blow will breed a brawl—that a dirk will cut the 
skin as fast as a needle pierces leather—that I love 
peace, though I never feared war, and care not 
which side of the causeway my daughter and I walk 
upon, 80 we may keep our road in pose and quiet- 
ness!” Conachar excused himself as zea.rms for 
his master’s honour, yet was scarce able to pacify 
the old citizen“ What have we to do with ho- 
nour ?” said Simon Glover. ‘“ If thou wouldst re- 
main in my service, thou must think of honesty, 
and lea re honour to the swaggering fools who wear 
steel at their heels, and iron on their shoulders. If 
you wish to wear and use such garniture, you are 
welcome; but it shall not be in my house, or in my 
company.” 

Conachar seemed rather to kindle at this rebuke 
than to submit to it, But a sign from Catharine— 
if that slight raising of her taper finger was indeed 
a sign—had more effect than the angry reproof of 
his master; and the youth laid aside the military 
air which seemed natural to him, and relapsed into 
the humble follower of a quiet burgher. 

Meantime the party were overtaken by a tall 
young man wrapped in a cloak, which obscured or 
muffled a part of his face—a practice often used b 
the gallants of the time, when they did not wi 
to be known, or were abroad in quest of adventures. 
He seemed, in short, one who might say to the world 
around him, “ I desire, for the present, not to be 
known, or addressed in my own character}; but, as 
I am answerable to myself alone for my actions, 1 
wear my incognito but for form’s sake, and care 
little whether you see through it or not.”—He came 
on the right side of Catharine, who had hold of her 
father’s arm, and slackened his pace as if joining 
the party. 

“ Good even to you, goodman.” 

“ The same to your worship, and thanks.—May 
I pray you to pass on {—Our pace is too slow for 
that of your lordship—our company too mean for 
that of your father’s son.” 

“ My father’s son can best judge of that, old man. 
I have business to talk of with you and with my fair 
St. Catharine here, the loveliest and most ohdurate 
saint in the calendar.” ; 

“ With deep reverence, my lord,” said the old 
man, “ I would remind you, that this is good St. 
Valentine’s Eve, which is no time for business, and 
that I can have your worshipful commands by a 
serving-man as early as it pleases you to semd 
them.’ ; 

“ There is no time like the present,” said the per. 
severing youth, whose rank seemed to be of a kind 
which set him above ceremony. “ I wish ta know 
whether the buff doublet be finished which I com~ 
cperieate ui ear eae (nee ae you, pret 

vatharine,’ re he voice ft a Walspar. 
“T desire to ‘o informed whether, y up fair fines 
have been employed ar - agreepbiy to your pr 
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mise § 
piereed the 
parent whith the to cover %. Geaitress, how wilt 
ja answer for thus ‘tormenting ‘the heart that 
Teves ‘thee ‘so dearly !” 
«6 Het ine entreat Joey ford,” eaid Catharine, 
®t forego this wil —it becomes not you to 
“~'" ities, ox me to Heten. We sre of poor rank, 
‘33 and the nee of the father 
t % te preteet the child from such expressions, 
"Ths hd wdke xo low, that neither her father 
tthderstand what she said. 
tit#wered the persevering gal- 
“eT “wih plaga e you 0 longer now, providing 
“you Will fet fs M ou from your window to-mor- 
‘row, ‘when the:stm ia ‘peeps over the eastern hill, 
Bive ‘the tipht fo be your Valentine for the 


ito: toy lord 5 3 my father but now told me 
‘that hawks, ess tagles, pairnot With the humble 

ét. ‘Seek some ¢oiirt lady, to whom your favours 
will’be iiénotrs to me—yber highness riust permit 
Wife toepéak ‘fe plain troth—+they can be nothing 


they spoke thus, the party arrived at'tite gite 
ofthe Ghurch. “* Your lordghip will, I trast, permit 
us hee lto take Wave'sf you” daid Ket ‘fitter. «7 


pain and 


(hip ‘thiny'see ‘that there are'sthers in 
the church, toiwhotn eVen your praciotts lordship 


t pay respect.” 
| ‘who ‘any ‘respect to 
tlie hangh y aaa fs A 
and his Gaugitter, 'téo'much Honoured 
test ‘Hotice, have ‘fe insolence 'to tell 
notice dishonours them. Well, nty ptin- 
Yveskin and blue silk, I will cask you 


the «tar 


oom oft 


davrgh- 
,and their attend- 
to follow them closely, 

jostled, it! ittay be het unwiflix y, the young noble: 
‘man, The gallant, starting from his onpleasing 
reverie, and perhaps considering this as an inten- 
tional insult, seized on the man b the breast, 
aterck itm, and threw him from him. ‘lis irritated 
‘recovered ‘himself with “aiffonlty. land 

d towards his own side, as if seeking a sword 

or dagger in the ee where it was usually worn ; 
et none, he made a gesture of disappointed 
rage, and entered the chut¢h. During the few 
‘wevords He remizined, the ‘young nobleman stcod 
with his arms folded on his breast, with a haughty 
‘emi, ws ‘ff oe ‘him 'to do his worst. “When 
had entered the thurch, his opponent, 

oar vista his vloak yet closer ‘about his face, made 
ae hy holding ‘up one of his gloves, 
ie siete ed by tae then, who, d 
eye waited his motions at a little dis- 

25 a together eatnestly, after which 

retired ‘in one Gisettion, itis 


re, blr etal the shard; oust 
aoa wiv yroup, ‘but Haden ‘His ple he 
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te er win ee eee anxiety 

.one whe had referred nimeelf am 
to ‘the 
Mass wes perforened with considerable solemnity, 
oe noblemen and isdies of rank being 

The revopti f wef te goed eld Xing sahara = 
the n of the ‘el , bat-seme 
of those infirmities te which he was subject had pre- 
vented Robert 111. from attending the servite, as 
was ‘his wont. When the vongregation were dis- 
ee the ae ar his bean ui dau seine 

d for sonve time, for ‘the purpose of making 
Enel several shrifts ‘in the confessionals, where the 
priests had taken their places for g that 
part of their duty. Thus it happened that the night 
had fallen dark, and the way was solitary, when 
they returned along the now deserted streeta to 
their own dwelling. Most persons had ‘etaken 
themselves to home and to bed. They who still 
lingered in the street were night-walkers or revel- 
lers, the idle and swaggering retainers of the 
haughty nobles, who were much wont to insult the 
peaceful passengers, relying on the impunity which 
their masters’ court favour was too apt to secure 
them. 

It was, perhaps, in apprehension of mischief from 
some character of this kind, that Conachar, step- 
ping up to the Glover, said, « Master, walk "faster 
“We dre doge’d.” 

“Poge’d mayest thou? By whom and by how 
2 99 

“¢ ‘By‘one man muffled in his cloak, who follows 
us like our shadow.” 

« Tren will I never mend my pace along the 
‘Goitvrefew Street, for the best ane man that ever 


“ But he has arms,” said Conachar. 

* And so have we, atid hands and legs and feet, 
Why w#ure, Conachar, you are not afraid of one 
than 7” 

Afraid |” answered ‘Conachar, indignant at the 
insination ;* you shall soon laow if I am afraid.” 

“ Now you ‘ate #85 far on the other side of the 
mark, thou foolish boy—thy temper has no middle 
course ; ; there is no occasion to make a brawl, 
though we do not run. Walk thou before with 
‘Catharine, and I will take thy place. We cannot 
be exposed ‘to danger so near home as we are.” 

The Glover fell behind accordingly, and certainly 
observe” ‘a ' keep so close to thern, as, the 
time and plate'considered, Hustified wome-suspicion. 
When they crossed the street, he also-crossed it, 
and when they advanced or slackened their oe 
the stranger’s was in proportion accelerate 
diminished. The matter would have been of very 
little consequence had Simon Glover been aline; 
but the beauty of his demghter might render her 
the object of some profligate rey in a country 

”  taws afforded such tettion to 
those who had‘not the means'to Ives. 
Conathar and his fiir éhetye Having ‘arrived on the 
threshold of their own apartment, which was o 
to them by an old fenhicte iwatrvattt, te ugh 
uiieasiness was ‘ended. ‘Determined, “however, to 
ascertain, if possible, whether there half been’ any 
cante for it, hedaltetout to the mah whose 
had ‘ocvasianed ‘the warm, ri Wi ‘stood 

though ‘he sevmied to ‘kpep 
“Come ae ee fo ‘ny fiend, ‘and ‘do to 
at bopeep ; kroweat hot not, thixt’ 
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eonyjuration of a quanterstaf t forward, J aay, 
ad dhow us thy man.” 
*« Why, so I can, Glover,” said one of the 


deapast woices that ever answered question. “ I 
can shew my shapes well enough, only I wiah they 
qould bear the light something better.” 

« Body of me,” exclaimed Siman, “I should know 
that voice !|—And is it thou, in thy bodily person, 
Harry Gow! Nay, beshrew me if thon passest this 
door with dry lips. What, man, curfew has not 
mung yet, and if it had, it were no reason why it 
shauld part father and son. Come in, man; Do- 
rothy shall get us something to eat and we will 
jingle a can ere thou leave us. Come in, I say; 
tay daughter Kate will be right glad to see thee.” 

By this time he had pulled the person, whom he 
welcomed so cordially, into a sort of kitchen, which 
served also upon ordinary occasions the office of 
parlour. Its ornaments were trenchers of pewter, 
mixed with a silver cup or two, which, in the high- 
est degree of cleanliness, occupied a range of shelves 
like those of a beauffet, popularly called the Bink. 
A good fire, with the assistance of a blazing lamp, 
spread light and cheerfulness through the apart- 
ment, and a savoury smell of some victuals which 
Dorothy was preparing, did not at all offend the 
unrefined noses of those whose appetite they were 
destined to satisfy. 

Their unknown attendant now stood in full light 
among them, and though his appearance was neither 

ignified nor handsome, his face and figure wero 
not only deserving of attention, but seemed in some 
manner to command it. He was rather below the 
middle stature, but the breadth of his shoulders, 
length and brawniness of his arms, and the muscu- 
lar appearance of the whole gnan, argued a most 
unusual share of strength, and a frame kept in 
vigour by constant exercise. His legs were some- 
what bent, but not in a manner which could be 
said to approach to deformity; on the contrary, 
which seemed to correspond to the strength of his 
frame, though it injured in some degree its sym- 
. His dress was of buff-hide; and he wore 
ina belt around his waist a heavy broadaword, and 
® dirk or Siren as if to defend his purse, which 
(burgher-fashion) was attached to the same cinc- 
ture. The head was well proportioned, round, close 
cropped, and curled thickly with black hair. There 
ing and resolution in the dark eye, but the 
rfeatures seemed to express a bashful timidity, 
‘ningwd with good-humour, and obvioussatisfaction 
at meeting with his old friends. Abstracted from 
the bashful expression, which was that of the mo- 
ment, the forehead of Henry Gow, or Smith, (for 
he yas indifferently so called,)' was high and noble, 
but the lower part of the face was less happily 
formed. The mouth was y and well-furnished 
with a set of firm and beautiful teeth, the appear- 
ance of which corresponded with the air of personal 
frealth and muscular strength, which the whole 
frame indicated. A short thick beard, and mus- 
teaches which had lately been with some 
eare, completed the picture. His age could not 
exceed eight-and-twenty. 
The family ap sil well pleased with the 


rag Smet of an old friend. Simon 
Glover shook his hand again and again, Dorothy 








1 Gow is Gaelic for Santth. 
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made her compliments, and Catharine herself 
offered freely ber hand, which Heary held in his 
massive grasp a6 if be designed to semry it to hie 
lips, but, after a moment’s hesitation, desisted, from 
fear lest the freedam might he ill taken. Not that 
there was any resigtance on the part ef the Jittle 
hand which Jay paseivo in his 3 but there was 
a smile mingled with the blugh on ber,nheak, whi 
seemed to increase the confusion of the 

Her father, on his part, oalled ont frankly, ap he 
saw his friend’s heaitatiqn,-—- 

“ Her lips, man, her dips! and that’s a proffer I 
would not make to every one who crosses my 
threshold. But, by good St. Valentine, (whose 
holyday will dawn to-morrow,) I am so glad to see 
thee in the bonny city of Perth again, that  wenld 
be hard to tell the thing I could refuse thee.” 

The Smith—for, as has been said, s ch was the 
eraft of this sturdy artisan-—was en ed mo- 
destly to salute the Fair Maid, who yielded the 
courtesy with a smile of affection that might have 
become a sister, saying, at the same time, “ Let 
me hope that I welcome back to Perth a repentant 
aud amended man.” 

He held her hand as if about to answer, then 
suddenly, as one who lost cournge at the moment, 
relinquished his grasp; and drawing back as if 
afraid of what he had done, his dark countenance 
glowing with bashfulness, mixed with delight, he 
sat down by the fire on the opposite side from that 
which Catharine occupied. 

“Come, Dorothy, speed thee with the food, old 
woman ;—and Conachar—where is Conachar 1” 

“ He is gone to bed, sir, with a headach,” said 
Catharine, in a hesitating voice. 

“ Go, call him, Dorothy,” said the old Glover: 
“T will not be used thus by him; his Highland 
blood, forsooth, is too gentle to lay a er or 
spread a napkin, and he expects to enter our an- 
cient and honourable craft without duly waiting and 
tending upon his master and teacher in all matters 
of lawful obedience. Go, call him, I gay ; I will 
not be thus neglected.” 

Dorothy wae presently heard screaming upataira, 
or more probably up a ladder, to the cockleft, 
which the recusant apprentice had made an un- 
timely retreat ; a muttered answer was returned, 
and soon after Conachar appeared in the eating 
apartment. There was a gloom of deep sullenness 
on his haughty, though handsome features, and ag 
he proceeded to spread the board, and arrange the 
trenchers, with salt, spices, and other condiments, 
—to discharge, in short, the duties of a moderr 
domestic, which the custom of the time imposed 
upon all apprentices—he was obviously disguated 
and indi t with the mean office imposed upon 
him. The Fair Maid of Perth looked with some 
anxiety at him, as if apprehensive that his evident 
sullenness might increase her father’s displeasure ; 
but it was not till ber eyes bad sought out his fora 
second time, that Conachar condescended to veil 
his dissatisfaction, and throw a greater appearanso 
of willingness and submission into the services | 
which he was performing. 

And here we must acquaint our reader, that 
though the private interchange of looks betwixt 
Catharine Glover and the young mountaineer in- 
dicated some interest on the part of the former in 
the conduct of the latter, it would have od the 
strictest observer to disonver whether fooling 
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exceeded in degree what might have been felt by a 


young person a friend and inmate of the 
game age, with whom she had lived on Aabits of 
in 


* Thou hast had a long journey, son Henry,” said 
Glover, who had always used that affectionate style 
ef speech, though noways a-kin to the young arti- 
gan ; “ay, and hast seen many a river besides Tay, 
and many a fair bigging besides St. Johnston.” 

“ But none that Tike half so well, and none that 
are half so much worth my liking,” answered the 
Smith ; “ I promise you, father, that when I crossed 
the Wicks of Baiglie, and saw the bonfiy city lie 
stretched fairly before me, like a Fairy Queen in 
romance, whom the Knight finds asleep among a 
wilderness of flowers, I felt even as a bird, when 
it folds its wearied wings to stoop down on its own 
nest.” 

“ Aha! so thou canst play the Maker! yet?” 
gaid the Glover. “ What, shall we have our bal- 
feta, and our roundels again? our lusty carols for 
Christmas, and our mirthful springs to trip it round 
the Maypole ?” 

“ Such toys there may be forthcoming, father,” 
said Henry Smith, “ though the blast of the bellows, 
and the clatter of the anvil, make but coarse com- 
pany to lays of minstrelsy ; but I can afford them 
no better, since I must mend my fortune, though I 
mar my verses.” 

“ Right again—my own son just,” answered the 
Glover; “and I trust thou hast made a saving 
voyage of it ?” 

‘“ Nay, I made a thriving one, father—I sold the 
steel habergeon that you wot of for four hundred 
marks to the English Warden of the East Marches, 
Sir us Redman.’ He scarce scrupled a penny 
after I gave him leave to try a sword-dint upon it. 
The beggarly Highland thief who bespoke it, bog- 

ed at half the sum, though it had cost me a year’s 
abour.” 

“ What dost thou start at, Conachar?” said 
Simon, addressing himself, by way of parenthesis, 
to the mountain disciple; “ wilt thou never learn 
to mind thy own business, without listening to what 
is passing round thee? What is it to thee that an 
Englishman thinks that cheap which a Scottishman 
may hold dear ?” 

nachar turned round to speak; but, after a 
moment’s consideration, looked down, and endea- 
voured to recover his composure, which had been 
deranged by the contemptuous manner in which 
the Smith had spoken of his Highland customer. 
Henry went on without paying any attention to him. 

“ TI sold at high prices some swords and whingers 
when I wasat Edinburgh. They expect war there ; 
and if it please God to send it, my merchandise 
will be worth its price. St. Dunstan make us 
thankful, for he was of our craft. In short, this 
fellow,” (Jaying his hand on his purse, ) “ who, thou 
knowest, father, was somewhat lank and low in con- 
dition when I set out four months since, is now as 

round and full as a six-weeks’ porker.” 

“ And that other leathern-sheathed iron-hilted 
fellow who hangs beside him,” said the Glover, 
« has -he been idle all this while !—Come, jolly 





1 Old Scottish for Poet, and, indeed, the literal translation 
nf the original Greek, ILenens. 

2 Bir Magnus Redman, sometime Governor of Berwick, fell 
tn ona of the battles on the Border, which followed on the 
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Smith, confess the truth—how many brawls hast 
thou had since crossing the Tay t” 

“ Nay, now you do me wrong, father, to ask me 
such a question” (glancing a Bok at Catharine) 
“in such a presence,” answered the armourer; 
“ J make swords, indeed, but I leave it to other 
people to use them. No, no—seldom have I a 
naked sword in my fist, save when I am turning 
them on the anvil or grindstone; and they slan- 
dered me to your daughter Catharine, that led her 
to suspect the quietest burgess in Perth of being 
a brawler. I wish the best of them would dare say 
such a word at the Hill of Kinnoul, and never a 
man on the green but he and J.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Glover, laughing, “ we 
should then havea fine sample of your ‘patient 
sufferance.—Out upon you, Henry, that you will 

eak so like a knave to one who knows thee so well ! 

ou look at Kate, too, as if she did not know that 
a& man in this country must make his hand keep 
his head, unless he will sleep in slender security.— 
Come, come; beshrew me, if thou hast not spoiled 
as many suits of armour as thou hast made.” 

“ Why, he would be a bad armourer, father 
Simon, that could not, with his own blow, make 
proof of his own workmanship. If I did not some 
times cleave a helmet, or strike a sword’s point 
through a harness, I should not know what strength 
of fabric to give them; and might jingle together 
such pasteboard work as yonder Edinburgh smiths 
think not shame to put out of their hands.” 

“ Aha—now would I lay a gold crown thou hast 
had a quarrel with some Edinburgh Burn-the- 
wind$ upon that very ground ?” 

“ A quarrel !—no, father,” replied the Perth 
armourer, “ but a measuring of swords with such a 
one upon St. Leonard’s Crags, for the honour of 
my bonny city, I confess. Surely you do not think 
I would quarrel with a brother craftsman f’ 

“ Ah,to a surety,no. But how did your brother 
craftsman come off ?” 

“Why, as one with a sheet of paper on his bosom 
might come off from the stroke of a lance—or 
rather, indeed, he came not off at all; for, when I 
left him, he was lying in the Hermit’s Lodge daily 
expecting death, for which Father Gervis said he 
was in heavenly preparation.” 

“ Well—any more measuring of weapons ?” said 
the Glover. 

“ Why, truly, I fought an Englishman at Berwick 
besides, on the old question of the Supremacy, as 
they call it—I am sure you would not have me 
slack at that debate {—and I had the luck to hurt 
him on the left knee.” 

“ Well done for St. Andrew !—to it again~ 
Whom next had you to deal with?” said Simon, 
laughing at the exploits of his pacific friend. 

“TI fought a Scotchman in the Torwood,’” an- 
swered Henry Smith, “upon a doubt which was 
the better swordsman, which, you are aware, could 
not be known or decided without a trial, The poor 
fellow lost two fingers.” 

“ Pretty well for the most peel lad in Perth, 
who never touches a sword but in the way of his 
profession. Well, any thing more to tell us ?” 
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in Burns— 


“ Then Burnewin came on liko doath, 
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# Little—for the drubbing of a Highlandman is 

thing not worth mentioning.” 

« For what didst thou drub him, 

Y” enquired the Glover. 

« For nothing that I can remember,” replied 
the Smith, “ except his presenting himself on the 
south side of Stirling Bridge.” 

«“ Well, here is to thee, and thou art welcome to 
me after all these exploits—Conachar, bestir thee. 
Let the cans clink, lad, and thou shalt have a cup 
of the nut-brown for thyself, my boy.” 

Conachar poured out the good liquor for his mas- 
ter and for Catharine, with due observance. But 
that done, he set tho flagon on the table, and sat 
down. 

“ How now, sirrah !—be these your manners} 
Fill to my guest, the worshipful Master Henry 
Smith.” 

“ Master Smith may fill for himself, if he wishes 
for liquor,’’? answered the youthful Celt. “ The 
son of my father has demeaned himself enough 
already for one evening.” 

“ That’s well crowed for a cockerel,” said Henry ; 
* but thou art so far right, my lad, that the man 
deserves to die of thirst who will not drink without 
a cupbearer.” 

But his entertainer took not the contumacy of 
the young apprentice with so much patience.— 
“ Now, by my honest word, and by the best glove 
I ever made,” said Simon, “thon shalt help him 
with liquor from that cup and flagon, if thee and 
I are to abide under one roof.” 

Conachar arose sullenly upon hearing this threat, 
and, approaching the Smith, who had just taken 
the tankard in his hand, and was raising it to his 
head, he contrived to stumble against him and jostle 
him so awkwardly, that the, foaming ale gushed 
over his face, person, and dress. Good-natured 
as the Smith, in spite of his warlike propensities, 
really was in the utmost degree, his patience failed 
under such a provocation. He seized the young 
man’s throat, being the part which came readiest 
to his grasp, as Conachar arose from the pretended 
stumble, and pressing it severely as he cast the lad 
from him, exclaimed, “ Had this been in another 
place, young gallows-bird, I had stowed the lugs 
out of thy head, as I have dono to some of thy clan 
before thee,”’ 

Conachar recovered his feet with the activity 
of'a tiger, and exclaiming, “ Never shall you live 
to make that boast again !”’ drew a short sharp 
knife from his bosom, and springing on Henry 
Smith, attempted to plunge it into his body over 
the collar-bone, which must have been a mortal 
wound. But the object of this violence was so 
ready to defend himself by striking up the assail- 
ant’s ‘hand, that the blow only glanced on the bone, 
and scarce drew blood. To wrench the dagger 
feora the boy’s hand, and to secure him with a 
grasp like that of his own iron vice, was, for the 
powerful Smith, the work of a single moment. Co- 
nachar felt himself at once in the absolute power of 
the formidable antagonist whom he had provoked ; 
he became deadly pale, as he had been the moment 
before glowing red, and stood mute with shame and 
fear, until, relieving him from his powerful hold, the 
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Smith quietly said, * It is wed for thee that thou 
canst not make me angry—thou art but a boy, and 
T, 8 grown man, ought not to have neCvoked. thee, 
But let this be a warning.” 

Conachar stood an instant as if about to reply, 
and then left the room, ere Simon had collected 
himself apna? to speak. Dorothy was running 
hither and thither for salves and healing herbs, 
Catharine had swooned at the sight of the trickling 
blood. 

‘“ Let me depart, father Simon,” said Henr 
Smith mournfully; “ I might have guessed 
should have my old luck, and spread strife and 
bloodshed where I would wish most to bring peace 
and hanpiness. Care not for me—look to poor 
Catharine ; the fright of such an affray hath killed 
her, and all through my fault.” 

“ Thy fault, my son !—It was the fault of yon 
Highland cateran,' whom it is my curse to be cum- 
bered with; but he shall go back to his glens to- 
morrow, or taste the tolbooth of the burgh. An 
assault upon the life of his master’s guest in his 
master’s house !—It breaks all bonds between us. 
But let me see to thy wound.” 

“Catharine !” repeated the armourer ; “ look to 
Catharine.” 

“ Dorothy will see to her,” said Simon ; “ sur- 
prise and fear kill not—skenes and dirks do. And 
she is not more the daughter of my blood than 
thou, my dear Henry, art the son of my affections 
Let me see the wound, The skene-occle® is an 
ugly weapon in a Highland hand.” 

“ T mind it no more than the scratch of a wild- 
cat,” said the armourer ; “and now that the colour 
is coming to Catharine’s cheek again, you shall see 
me a sound man in a moment.” He turned to a 
corner in which hung a small mirror, and hastily 
took from his purse some dry lint to apply to the 
slight wound he had received. As he unloosed the 
leathern jacket from his neck and shoulders, the 
manly and muscular form which they seep Fite 
was not more remarkable than the fairness of hig 
skin, where it had not, as in hands and face, been 
exposed to the effects of rough weather, and of his 
laborious trade. He hastily applied some lint t: 
stop the bleeding ; and a little water having re 
moved all other marks of the fray, he buttoned his 
doublet anew, and turned again to the table where 
Catharine, still pale and trembling, was, however 
recovered from her fainting fit. 

“ Would you but grant me your forgiveness for 
having offended you in the very first hour of my 
return? The lad was foolish to prevoke me, and 
yet I was more foolish to be provoked by such as 
he. Your father blames me not, Catharine, and 
cannot you forgive me %” 

«“ J have no power to forgive,” answered Catha- 
rine, “ what I have no title to resent. If my father 
chooses to have his house made the scene of night 
brawls, I must witness them—I cannot help myself. 
Perhaps it was wrong in me to faint and interrupt, 
it may be, the farther progress of a fair fray. y 
apology is, that I cannot bear the sight of blood.” . 

« And is this the manner,” said her father, * in 
which you receive my friend after his long absence ! 
My friend, did I say? nay, my son. He escapes 


2 Skene-ceclc, 1. e., ¥nife of the armpit—the Highlanders. 
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beisig murdered by s fellow whom I will te-mor- 
row clear this: house of, and you treat him as if he 
had done wrong in dashing from him the snake 
which was about to sting him !” 

# ¥t is not my part, father,” returned the Maid 
of Porth, * to decide who had the right or wrong 
wa the present brawl; nor did I see what happened 
distinctly enough te swy which was assailant or 
which defender. But sare our friend, Master 
Henry, will not deny that he lives in a perfect 
atmosphere of strife, blood, and quarrels. He 
hears of no swordsman but he envies his reputa- 
tion, and must needs put his valour to the proof. 
He sevs no brawl but he must strike into the midst 
of it. Has he friends, he fights with them for love 
and horiour; has he enemies, he fights with them 
for hatred anj revenge. And those men who are 
neither his friends nor foes, he fights with them 
because they are on this or that side of a river. 
His days are days of battle, and doubtless he acts 
them ove? again in hie dreams.” 

“ Daughter,” said Simon, “ your tongue wags too 
freely. Quarrels aud fights are men’s business, 
not women’s, anc it is not maidenly to think or 
speak of them.” 

“ But if they are so rudely enacted in our pre- 
sence,” said Catharine, “ it is a little hard to expect 
us to think or speak of any thing else. I will Sia 
you, my father, that this valiant burgess of Perth 
is one of the best-hearted men that draws breath 
within its walls—that he would walk a hundred 
yards out of the way rather than step upon a worm 
—that he would be as loth, in wantonness, to kill a 
spider as if he were a kinsman to King Robert, of 
ha et i—that in the last quarrel before 
his departure he fought with four butchers, to pre- 
vent their killing a poor mastiff that had misbehaved 
in the bull-ring, and narrowly escaped the fate of 
the cur that he was protecting. I will grant you 
also, that the poor never pass the house of the 
wealthy arniourer but they are relieved with food 
and alms. Bu what avails all this, when his sword 
makes a8 many starving orphans and mourning 
widows as his purse relieves ?” 

“ Nay, but Catharine, hear me but a word before 
gone. on with a string of reproaches against my 

end, that sound something like sense, while they 
are, in truth, inconsistent with ali we hear and see 
around us. What,” continued the Glover, “do our 
King and our court, our knights and ladies, our 
abbots, morike, and priests themselves, so earnestly 
erowd to ae? Is it not to behold the display of chi- 
vadt'y, to witheus the gallant actions of brave knights 
in the tilt and tourney-ground, to look upon deeds 
of honour and glory achieved by arms and blood- 
shed? What is it these proud knights do, that dif- 
fers from what our Henry Gow works out in 
his f Who ever heard of his abusing his 
skill and to do evil or forward oppression, 
and who knows rot how often it has beer employed 
as that of'x in the good cause of the burgh ? 
And shonidst riot thor, of all women, deem thyself 


honewfed and glorious, that so true a heart aad so’ 
strong an atm has termed himeelf thy bachelor? In 
what do the dames take their loftiest pride, 
sive in the ‘valry of their kwight; and has the 


boldest im Scotland done more gallant deeds than 
my brave som Heary, though but of low degree ! 
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Is he not known to Highland and Lowland as the 
best armourer that ever made sword, and the truest 
soldier that ever drew one 1!” 

“ My dearest father,” answered Catharine, “ your 
words contradict themselves, if a will permit 
your child to say so. Let us thank and the good 
saints that we are in a*peaceful rank of life, below 
the notice of those whose high birth, and yet higher 
pride, lead them to glory in their bloody works of 
cruelty, which haughty and lordly men term deeds 
of chivalry. Your wisdom will allow that it would 
be absurd in us to prank ourselves in their dainty 
plumes and splendid garments, why, then, should 
we imitate their full-blown vices? Why should 
we assume their hard-hearted pride and relentless 
cruelty, to which murder is not only a sport, but a 
subject of vain-glorious triumph? Let those whose 
rank claims as its right such bloody homage, take 
pride and pleasure in it; we, who have no share in 
the sacrifice, may the better yaty the sufferings of 
the victim. Let us thank our lowliness, since it 
secures us from temptation.—But forgive me, fa- 
ther, if I have stepped over the limits of my duty 
in contradicting the views which you entertain, with 
so many others, on these subjects.” 

“ Nay, thou hast even too much talk for me, 
girl,” said her father, somewhat angrily. “I am 
but a poor workman, whose best knowledge is to 
distinguish the left hand glove from the right. But 
if thou wouldst have my forgiveness, say something 
of comfort to my poor Henry. There he site, con- 
founded and dismayed with all the preachment thew 
hast heaped together; and he, to whom a trumpet 
sound was like the invitation to a feast, is struck 
down at the sound of a child’s whistle.” 

The armourer, indeed, while he heard the lips 
that were dearest to him paint his character in such 
unfavourable colours, had laid his head down on the 
table, upon his folded arms, in an attitude of the 
deepest dejection, or almost despair. I would te 
Heaven, my dearest father,” answered Catharine, 
‘“ that it were in my power to speak comfort to 
Henry, without betraying the sacred cause of the 
truths I have just told you. And I may,—nay, | 
must have such a commission,” she continued with 
something that the earnestness with which she 
spoke, and the extreme beauty of her fea 
caused for the moment to resemble inspiration. 
“ The truth of Heaven,” she said, in a solemn tone, 
“ was never committed to a tongue, however feeble, 
but it gave a right to that tongue to amounce 
mercy, while it declared judgment.— Arise, Henry— 
rise up, noble-minded, good, and generous, though 
widely mistaken man—Thy faulte are those of this 
cruel and remorseless age—thy virtues all thine 
own.” 

While she thus spoke, she laid her hand upon 
the Smith’s arm, and extricating it from under hig 
head by a force which, however gentle, he could 
not resist, she compelled him to raise towards her 
his manly face, and the eyes into which her expos- 
tulations, mingled with other feelings, had suri- 
moned tears. “ Weep not,” she asid, “ or rather 
weep on—but weep as those who have hops, Ab. 
jure the sins of pride and anger, which most exsiby 
beset thee—fling from thee the aecursed 
to the fatal and murderous use of whieh thou art se 
sar Fina ae it 

“ Yon speak to me in vain, Catharine,” retarned 
the armourer; “ I may indeed, turs menk and re- 
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tire from the world, but while I live in it I must 
practise my trade; and while I form armour and 
weapons for others, I cannot myself withstand the 
temptation of using them. You would not reproach. 
setlonsf Capleton eal ly the 
means by whieh I gain my bread are connected 
with that warlike spirit which you impute to me as 
a fault, age it is the consequence of inevitable 
necessity. While I strengthen the shield or corslet 
to withstand wounds, must I not have constantly in 
remembrance the manner and strength with which 
they may be dealt; and when I forge the sword, 
and temper it for war, is it practicable for me to 
avoid the recollection of its use 4” 

“ Then throw from you, my dear Henry,” said 
the enthusiastic girl, clasping with both her slender 
hands the nervouss and weight of ome of the 
muscular armourer’s, which they raised with diffi- 
culty, permitted by its owner, yet scarcely receiv- 
ing assistance from his volition—* cast from you, I 
say, the art which is a snare to you. Abjure the 
fabrication of weapons which can only be useful to 
abridge human life, already too short for repent- 
ance, or to encourage with a feeling of safety those 
whom fear might otherwise prevent from risking 
themselves in peril. The art of forming arms, 
whether offensive or defensive, is alike sinful in 
one to whose violent and ever vehement disposition 
the very working upon them proves a sin and a 
snare. Resign utterly the manufacture of weapons 
of every description, and deserve the forgiveness of 
Heaven, by renouneing all that can lead to the sin 
which most easily besets you.”’ 

“ And what,”’ murmured the armourer, “am I 
to do for my livelihood, when I have given over the 
art of forging arms, for which Henry of Perth is 
known from the Tay to the Thames ?” 

“ Your art itself,” said Catharine, “ has innocent 
and laudable resources. If you renounce the for 
ging of swords and bucklers, there remains to you 
the task of forming the harmless spade, and the 
honourable as well as useful ploughshare—of those 
implements which contribute to the support of life, 
or to its comforts. Thou eanst frame locks and 
bars to defend the property of the weak against 
the stouthrief and oppression of the strong. Men 
will still resort to thee, and repay thy honest in- 
dustry | 

But here Catharine was interrupted. Her father 
had heard her declaim against war and tournaments 
with a feeling, that, though her doctrines were new 
to lim, they might not, nevertheless, be entirely 
erroneous, He felt, indeed, a wish that his pro- 
posed son-in-law should not commit himself volun- 
tarily to the hazards which the daring character 
and great personal strength of Henry the Smith 
had hitherto led him to ineur too readily; and so 
far he would rather have desired that Catharine’s 
arguments should have ih some effect upon 
the mind of her lover, whom h® knew to be as duc- 
tile, when influenced by his affections, as he was 
fierce and intractable wher asaailed by hostile re- 
monstyanees or threats. But her ments inter- 
fered with hia views, when he heard her enlarge 
upon the reaped his designed son-in-law resign- 
ing a trade which brought in more ready income 
than any at that time practised in Scotland, and 
more profit to Henry of Perth, in particular, than to 
any armeonrer in the nation. He had some indistinct 
idea, that it weuld net be amias to copwert, if pow 
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sible, Henry the Smith from, his too frequent, use 
of arma, even though he felt some pride in being 
connected with ane who wielded with such superiar 
excellence those weapons, which in that war 
it wag the boast of all men to managa with spirt. 
But when be heard his daughter recommend, aa tha 
readiest road to thia pacific state of mind, that her 
Loree trade in. which 
which, from the con- 


lover should renounce the 
he was held unrivalled, an 

stant p&vate differences and public wars of the 
time, was sure to afford him a large in he 
could withbold his wrath no longer. The ughiet 
had scarce eee her lover the ap re 
tion af the implements of husbandry, than, feeling 
the certainty of tira ht, of hick in the earlier 
part of their debate he had been somewhag dayht; 
ful, the father broke in with— 

“ Locks and bars, plough-graith and harrown 
teeth and why not grates and fire-prongs, and 
Culross girdles,’ and an ass to carry the m . 
dise through the country—and thou for angther aga 
to lead it by the haltert Why, Catharine, gizl, 
has sense pen, Hae forsaken thee, or dost hed 
think that in these hard and iron days, mew, will 
give ready silver for any thing save that which cag 
defend their own life, or enable them to take that 
of their enemy? We want swords to proteet ous- 
selves every moment now, thou silly wench, and. nos 
ploughs to dress the ground for the grain we may. 
never see rise. As for the matter of our dajly 
bread, those who are strong seize it, and live 4 thane 
who are weak yield it, ane die of . Happy 
is the man who, like my worthy son, means 0 
obtaining his living otherwise than by the: paint of 
the sword which he makes. Preach peace ta hin 
as much as thou wilt—I will never he hg will aay |. 
thee nay; but as for bidding the first armaurer in 
Seotland forego the forging of swords, curtal-axos, 
and harness, it is enough to drive patience itself 
mad—Out from my sight !—and next marning I 
prithee remember, that shouldst thou have the luck 
to see Henry the Smith, which is more than thy 
usage of him has deserved, you see a man who has 
not his match in Seotland at the use of braadaword 
and battle-axe, and who can work fon five hyedred 
marks a-year, without breaking a holyday.” 


The daughter, on hearing her father k thua 
peremptorily, made a low sheik ce, and, withous 
further good-night, withdrew to the ¢ y which 
was her usual sleeping apartment, 

CHAPTER ILT. 
Whence cometh Swiik, be he knight, Jordy OF equise,, 
But from the smith that torged in the Sr a uhaamake? 


Tux armourer’s heart swelled hig with varicus 
and contending sensations, se that if seemed as if 
it would burst the leathern vale pacer be 
was shrouded. He arose—turmed. away 
and extended his hand towards the Ginver, while 
he averted his face, aa if desirous that bis emotan 


should not be read upon his countenanem, . wid 


«“ Nay, hang me if I bid yeu farewell, pany’ 
le is the thin plate of iran. thesnanmtac 
Bice Soatanis taxury of af ion mand Ses cake. 
town of Culres was long celebrated fan ie ehullet. 
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Simon, striking the flat of his hand t that 
which ‘the armourer expanded towards him. “ I 


will shake no hands with you for an hour to come 
at least. Tarry ‘but a moment, man, and I will 
explain all this; and surely a few drops of blood 
from a scratch, and a few silly words from a foolish 
wench’s lips, are not to part father and son, when 
they have been so long without meeting? Stay, 
then, man, if ever you would wish for a father’s 
blessing and St. Valentine’s, whose blessed eve this 
thances to be.” 

The Glover was soon heard loudly summoning 
Dorothy, and, after some clanking of keys and 
trampling up and down stairs, Dorothy appeared 
bearing three large rummer cups of green glass, 
which were then esteemed a great and precious 
curiosity, and the Glover followed with a huge bot- 
tle, equal at least to three quarts of these degene- 
rate days.—* Here is a cup of wine, Henry, older 
a half than I am myself; my father had it in a 

ft from stout old Crabbe the Flemish engineer, 
who defended Perth so stoutly in the minority of 
David the Second. We glovers could always do 
something in war, though our connexion with it 
was less than yours who work in steel and iron. 
And my father had pleased old Crabbe—some 
other day I will tell you how, and also how long 
these bottles were concealed under ground, to save 
them from the reiving Southron. 0 I will empty 

cup to the soul’s health of my hosonred father— 
May his sins be forgiven him! Dorothy, thou shalt 
drink this pledge, and then be gone to thy cockloft. 
[ know thine ears are itching, girl, but I have that 
to say which no one must hear save Henry Smith, 
he son of mine adoption.” 

Dorothy did not venture to remonstrate, but 
taking off her glass, or rather her goblet, with good 
courage, retired to her sleeping apartment, accord- 
ng to her master’s commands. The two friends 
were left alone. 

“ It grieves me, friend Henry,” said Simon, fill- 
mg at the same time his own glass and his guest’s, 
*if grieves me, from my soul, that my daughter 
retains this silly humour; but also, methinks, thou 
might’st mend it. Why wouldst thou come hither 
clattering with thy sword and dagger, when the gir] 
# 80 silly that she cannot bear the sight of these ? 
Dost thou not remember that thou hadst a sort of 
= with her even before thy last departure 

om Perth, because thou wouldst not go like other 
honest quiet burghers, but must be ever armed, like 
one of the rascally jack-men! that wait on the nobi- 
lityt Sure it is time enough for decent burgesses 
to arm at the tolling of the common bell, which calls 
us out bodin in effeir of war.” ? 

“ Why, my good father, that was not my fault ; 
but I had no sooner quitted my nag than I run 
hither to tell you of my return, thinking, if it were 
your will to permit me, that I would get your advice 
about being Mistress Catharine’s Valentine for the 
year ; anil then I heard from Mrs. Dorothy that 

ot. were gone to hear mass at the Black Friars 

T thought I would follow thither ; partly to hear 
the same mass with you, and partly—Our Lady 
and St. Valentine forgive me!—to look upon one 
who thinks little enough of me—And, as you entered 





1 Men wearing jacks, or armour. 
* That is, not in dread of war, but in the guise which Gers, 
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the church, methought I saw two or three dangerous: 
looking men a counsel together, and gazing 
at you and at her, and in especial Sir John Ramorny, 
whom I knew well enough, for all his disguise, and 
the velvet patch over his eye, and his cloak so like 
a serving-man’s ;—s0 methought, father Simon, 
that as you were old, and yonder slip of a High- 
lander something too young to do battle, I would 
even walk quietly after you, not doubting, with the 
tools I had about me, to bring any one to reason 
that might disturb you in your way home. You 
know that yourself discovered me, and drew me 
into the house, whether I would or no ; otherwise, 
I promise you, I would not have seen your daughter 
till I had donn’d the new jerkin which was made 
at Berwick after the latest cut ; nor would I have 
appeared before her with these weapons, which she 
dislikes 50 much. Although, to say truth, so many 
are at deadly feud with me for one unhappy chanca 
or another, that it is as needful for me as for any 
man in Scotland to go by night with weapons about 
me.” 

“The silly wench never thinks of that,” said 
Simon Glover. “ She never has sense to consider, 
that in our dear native land of Scotland every man 
deems it his privilege and duty to avenge his own 
wrong. But, Harry, my boy, thou art to blame for 
taking her talk so much to heart. I have seen 
thee bold enough with other wenches—wherefore 
so still and tongue-tied with her ?” 

“ Because she is something different from other 
maidens, father Glover—because she is not only 
more beautiful, but wiser, higher, holier, and seems 
to me as if she were made of better clay than wo 
that approach her. Ican hold my head high enough 
with the rest of the lasses round the Maypole; but 
somehow, when I approach Catharine, I feel my- 
self an earthly, coarse, ferocious creature, scarce 
worthy to look on her, much less to contradict the 
precepts which she expounds to me.” 

“ You are an imprudent merchant, Harry Smith,” 
replied Simon ; “ and rate too high the goods you 
wish to purchase. Catharine is a good girl, and my 
daughter ; but if you make her a conceited ape by 
your bashfulness and your flattery, neither you nor 
I will see our wishes accomplished.” 

“ T often fear it, my good father,” said the Smith; 
“ for I feel how little 1 am deserving of Catharine.” 

“ Feel a thread’s end !” said the Glover ; “ fee] 
for me, friend Smith, for Catharine and me. Think 
how the poor thing is beset from morning to night, 
and by what sort of persons, even though windows 
be down and doors shut. We were accosted to-day 
by one too powerful to be named,—ay, and he 
showed his displeasure openly, because I would not 
permit him to gallant my daughter in the church 
itself, when the priest was saying mass. There are 
others scarce less reasonable. I sometimes wish 
that Catharine were some degrees less fair, that 
she might not catch that dangerous sort of admi- 
ration ; or somewhat leas holy, that she might sit 
down like an honest woman, contented with stout 
Henry Smith, who could protect his wife against 
every sprig of chivalry in the Court of Scotland.” 

“ And if I did not,” said Henry, thrusting out a 
hand and arm which might have belonged to a 





or velongs, to war; in arms, namely, ottensive and defensive. 
$s feir of war,” a frequent term in old Scottish his- 
tery and innniments, means, arrayed in warlike guise. 
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giant for bone and muscle, “ 1 would I may never 
bring hammer upon anvil again! Ay, an it were 
come but that len 


» my fair Catharine should 
see that there is no in a man having the trick 
of defence. But I believe she thinks the whole 


world is one great minster-church, and that all who 
jive in it should behave as if they were at an 
eternal mass.” 

“ Nay, in truth,” said the father, “she has strange 
influence over those who approach her—the High- 
land lad, Conachar, with whom I have been troubled 
for these two or three years, although you may see 
he has the natural spirit of his people, obeys the 
least sign which Catharine makes him, and, indeed, 
will hardly be ruled by any one else in the house. 
She takes much pains with him to bring him from 
his rude Highland habits.” 

Here Harry Smith became uneasy in his chair, 
lifted the flagon, set it down, and at length ex- 
claimed, “ The devil take the young Highland 
whelp and his whole kindred! What has Catha- 
rine to do to instruct such a fellowas he? He will 
be just like the wolf-cub that I was fool enough to 
jrain to the offices of a dog, and every one thought 
him reclaimed, till, in an ill hour, I went to walk 
on the hill of Moncreiff, when he broke loose on the 
laird’s flock, and made a havoc that I might well 
have rued, had the laird not wanted a harness at 
the time. And I marvel that you, being a sensible 
man, father Glover, will keep this Highland 3 oung 
fellow—a likely one, I promise you—so nigh to 
Catharine, as if there were no other than your 
daughter to serve him for a schoolmistress.” 

“ Fie, my son, fie,—now, you are jealous,” said 
Simon, “of a poor young fellow, who, to tell you 
the truth, resides here, because he may not so well 
live on the other side of the kill.” 

“ Ay, ay, father Simon,” retorted the Smith, who 
had all the narrow-minded feelings of the burghers 
of his time, “ an it were not for fear of offence, I 
would say that you have even too much packing 
and peeling with yonder loons out of burgh.” 

“ T must get my deer-hides, buck-skins, kid-skins, 
and so forth, somewhere, my good Harry,—and 
Ilighlandmen give good bargains.” 

“ They can afford them,” replied Henry, dryly ; 
“‘ for they sell nothing but stolen gear.” 

“ Well, well,—be that as it may, it is not my 
business where they get the bestial, so I get the 
hides. But, as I was saying, there are certain con- 
siderations why \ am willing to oblige the father of 
this young man, ty keeping him here. And he is 
but half a Highlander neither, and wants a thought 
of the dour spirit of a Glune-amie ;!—after all, I 
have seldom seen him so fierce as he showed him- 
self but now.” 

You could not, unless he had killed his man,” 
replied the Smith, in the same dry tone. 

“ Nevertheless, if you wish it, Harry, I’ll set all 
other respects aside, and send the land-louper to 
seek other quarters to-morrow morning.” 

“ Nay, father,” said the Smith, “you cannot 
suppose that Harry Gow cares the value of a smithy- 
dander? for such a cub as yonder cat-a-mountain ? 
{ care little, I promise you, though all his clan were 
coming down the Shoegate? with slogan crying, and 
pipes playing; I would find fifty blades and bucklers 
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would send them back taster thanthey came. But 

to speak truth—-though it is a fool’s speech too] 
care not to see the fellow so much with Catharine, 
Remember, father Glover, your trade keeps your 
eyes and hands close employed, and must have 
your heedful care, even if this lazy lurdane wrought 
at it, which you know yourself he seldom does.’ 

“ And that is true,” said Simon; “he cuts all 
his gloves out for the right hand, and never could 
finish a pair in his lite.” 

“ No doubt, hia notions of skin-cutting are rather 
different,” said Henry. “ But, with your leave, 
father, I would only say, that work he, or be he 
idle, he has no bleared eyes,—no hands seared 
with the hot iron, and welked by the use of the 
fore-hammer,—no hair rusted in the smoke, and 
singed in the furnace, like the hide of a badger, 
rather than what is fit to be covered with a Chris- 
tian bonnet. Now, let Catharine be as good a 
wench as ever lived, and I will uphold her to be 
the best in Perth, yet she must see and know that 
these things make a difference betwixt man and 
man, and that the difference is not in my favour.’ 

“ Here is to thee, with all my heart, son Harry,” 
said the old man, filling a brimmer to his companion, 
and another to himself; “I see, that good smith as 
thou art, thou ken’st not the mettle that women 
are made of. Thou must be bold, Henry; and bear 
thyself not as if thou wert going to the gallow-lee, 
but like a gay young fellow, who knows his own 
worth, and will not be slighted by the best grand- 
child Eve ever had. Catharine is a woman like 
her mother ; and thou thinkest foolishly to eup ose 
they are all set on what pleases the eye. elr 
car must be pleased too, man; they must know 
that he whom they favour is bold and buxom, and 
might have the love of twenty, though he is sueing 
for theirs. Believe an old man, women walk more 
by what others think than by what they think them. 
selves; and when she asks for the boldest man in 
Perth, whom shall she hear named but Harry 
Burn-the-wind ~The best armourer that ever fa- 
shioned weapon on anvil? why, Harry Smith again 
—The tightest dancer at the Maypole? why, the 
lusty smith—The gayest troller of ballads? why, 
who but Harry Gow!—The best wrestler, sword- 
and-buckler player—the king of the weapon-shaw- 
ing—the breaker of mad horses—the tamer of 
wild Highlandmen ?—ever more it is thee—thee— 
no one but thee.—And shall Catharine prefer 
yonder slip of a Highland boy to thee?—Pshaw! 
she might as well make a steel-gauntlet out of kid's | 
leather. I tell thee, Conachar is nothing to her, 
but so far as she would fain prevent the devil 
having his due of him as of other Highlandmen— 
God bless her, poor thing! she would bring all 
mankind to better thopghts if she could.” ; 

‘ In which she will fail to a certainty,”—said 
the Smith, who, as the reader may have noticed, 
had no good-will to the Highland race. “1 will 
wager on Old Nick, of whom I should know some- 
thing, he being indeed a worker in the same ele- 
ment with myself, against Catharine on that debate 
—the devil will have the tartan; that is sure 
enough.” 

“ Ay, but Catharine,” replied the Glover, “ hath 
a second thou knowest little of-—Father Clement 
has taken the young reiver in hand, and he fears 
a hundred devils as little as I do a flock of 2 

“ Father Clement?’ said the Smith; “ You are 
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always making some new saint in this godly city of | 


Saint Johnsten. Pray, who, for a devil’s drubber, 
may he be }—Ons of your hermits that is trained 


for the work like a wrestler for the ring, and} your 


brings himself to trim by fasting and penance— 
is he not ?” 

* No, that is the marvel of it,” said Simon; 
» father Clement eatn, drinks, and lives much like 
other folk—all the rules of the Church, neverthe- 
\eas, strictly observed.” 

“Oh, I comprehend!—a buxom priest, that 
thinks more of good living than of good life—tip- 
pe @ can on Fastern’s Eve, to enable him te face 

t—has a pleasant in principio—and confcsses 
all the prettiest women about the town %” 

“ You are on the bow-hand sti)l, Smith. I tell 

u, my daughter and I could nose out either a 

ting hypocrite or a full one. But Father Cle- 
rent is neither the one nor the other.” 

“ But what is he then, in Heaven’s name ?” 

“ One who is either greatly better than half his 
brethren of Saint Johnston put together, or s0 
mueh worse than the worst of them, that it is sin 
and shame that he is suffered to abide in the 

“ Methinks it were ensy to tell whether he be 
the one or the other,” said the Smith. 

“ Content you, my friend,” said Simon, “ with 
knowing, that if you judge Father Clement by what 
you see him do and hear him say, you will think 
of him as the best and kindest man in the world 
—with a comfort for every man’s grief, a counsel 
for every man’s difficulty, the rich man’s surest 
guide, and the poor man’s best friend. But if you 
listen to what the Dominicans say of him, he is— 
Benedicite |”-—(here the Glover crossed himself on 
brow and bosom |——“ a foul heretic, who ought, by 
means of earthly flames, to be sent to those which 
burn eternally.” 

The Smith also crossed himself, and exclaimed, 
—* Saint Mary! father Simon, and do you, who 
are so good and prudent that you have been called 
the Wise Glover of Perth, let your daughter attend 
the ministry of one who—the Saints preserve us ! 
—may be in league with the foul Fiend himself? 
Why, was it not a priest who raised the devil m 
the Vennel, when Hodge Jackson’s house was 
blown down in the great wind 1—did not the devil 
appear in the midst of the Tay, dressed in a priest’s 
sexpular, gambolling like a pellach amongst the 
waves, the morning when our stately bridge was 
swept away 1” ° 

* T eannot tell whether he did or no,’’ said the 
Glover; * I only know I saw himnot. As to Catha- 
rine, she cannot be said to use Father Clement’s 
ministry, seeing her confessor is old Father Francis 
the Dominican, from whom she had her shrift to- 
day. But women will sometimes be wilful, and sure 
enough she consults with Father Clement more than 
F could wish; and yet when I have spoken with 
him myeelf, I have thought him so good and holy 
# man, that I could have trusted my own salvation 
with him. There are bad reports of him among 
che Dominicans, that is certain. But what have 
we laymen to do with such things, my son? Let 
us ee 
confess and de our penasecs € saints 
will vad us out.” ae 

» truly; and they will have covsideration,” 
anid the Smith, “ for se rash and .nhappy blow 
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that a man may deal in a Aight, when his party wee 
on defence, and standing up to him; and that’s the: 
only ereed a man can live upon in Seotland, let 
daughter think what.she pleases 58 
man must know his fenee, or have a short lease of 
his life, in any place where blows are going so rife. 
Five nobles to our altar have cleared me for the 
best man I ever had misfortune with.” 

“ Let us finish our flask, then,” said the old 
Glover; “for I reckon the Dominican tower is 
tolling midnight. And hark thee, sen Henry; he 
at the lattice window on our east gahle by the very 
peep of dawn, and make me aware thou art eeme 
by whistling the Smith’s call gently. I will con- 
trive that Catharine shall look out at the window, 
and thus thou wilt have all the privileges of being 
a gallant Valentine through the rest of the year; 
which if thou canst not use to thine ewn advan- 


‘tage, I shall be led to think, that, for all then be’st 


covered with the lion’s hide, Nature has left on thee 
the long ears of the ass.” 

« Amen, father,” said the armourer ; “a heart 
good-night to you ; and God’s blessing on your roo 
tree, and those whom it covers, You shall hear the 
Smith’s call sound by cock-crowing; [ warrant | 
put Sir Chantieleer to shame.” 

So saying, he took his leave; and, com- 
pletely undaunted, moved through the rted 
streets like one upon his guard, to his awn dwelling, 
which was situated in the Mil) Wynd, at the wes 
tern end of Perth. 





CHAPTER IV. 


What ’s all this ¢urmoil cramm’d into our pa.ta? 
Faith, but the prt-a-pat of poor young heats. 
. DRYDEN 

THE sturdy armourer was not, it may be be. 
lieved, slack in keeping the appointment assigned 
by his intended father-in-law. He went through 
the process of his toilet with more than ordinary 
care, throwing, aa far as he could, those points 
which had a military air into the shade. He was 
far too noted a person to venture to go entirely 
unarmed in a town where he had indeed many 
friends, but also, from the character of many of his 
former exploits, several deadly enemies, at whese 
hands, should they take him at advantage, he knew 
he had little mercy to expect. He therefore wore 
under his ferkin a secret, or eoat of chain-mail, 
made so light amd flexible that it interfered as 
little with his movements as a modern under-waiat- 
coat, yet of such proof as he might safely depend 
upon, every ring of it having been wrought and 
joined by hisown hands. Above this he wore, like 
others of his age and degree, the Flemish hose and 
doublet, which, in honour of the holy tide, were of 
the best superfine English broad eloth, light bine 
in colour, slashed out with black satin, and pas- 
samented (laced, that is) with embroidery of blaek 
silk, His walking boots were of cordovan leather ; 
his cloak of good Scottish grey, which served to 
conceal a whinger, or couteass de chasse, that hung 
at his belt, | was his only offensive weapon, far 
he carried in his hand but a rod ef hey. Hi 
black velvet bonnet was lined with steel, qui 
between the metal and his head, and thus con- 
stituted a means of defence which might safely be 
trusted to, 
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Upon the whole, Henry had the 
which be wae well entitled, ofa 
and consideration, 
gonseyuernce as he could lay, without 


beyond his ewn rank, and secre! 


ortment, though indicating a total indifference to 
ger, bear least resemblance to that of the 
bravoes or swash-buckiers of the day, amongst 
whom Henry was sometimes unjustly rarked by 
those who imputed the frays, in which he was so 
often engaged, to a quarrelsome and violent ten- 
per, resting upon a consciousness of his personal 
strength and knowledge of his weapon. On the 
contrary, every feature bore the easy and good- 
hamoured expression of one who neither thought 
of inflicting mischief, nor dreaded it from others. 
Having attired himself in his best, the honest 
armourer next placed nearest to his heart (which 
throbbed at its touch! a little gift which he had 
long provided for Catharine Glover, and which his 
quality of Valentine would presently give him the 
title to present, and her to receive, without regard 
te maidenly scruplse It was a small ruby cut into 
the form of'a heart, tiansfixea with a golden arrow, 
and was enclosed in « smali purse made of links of 
the finest work in steel, as if it had been designed 
for a hauberk to a king. Round the verge of the 
purse were these words— 
Lovc’s durts 
Cleave hearts 
Through mail shirts 
This dvyice had cost the armourer some thought, 
and he was much satisfied with his composition, 
because it seemed to imply that his skill could 
defend all hearts saving his own. He wrapped 
himself in his cloak, and hastened through the still 
silent streets, determined to appear at the window 
appointed a little before dawn. 
ith this purpose, he passed up the High Strect,! 
and turned down the opening where Saint Jolin’s 
Church now stands, in order to proceed to Curfew 
Street,? when it occurred to him, from the ap- 
pearance of the sky, that he was at least an hour 
too early for his purpose, and that it would be 
better not to appear at the place of rendezvous 
till nearer the time assigned. Other gallants were 
not unlikely to be on the watch as well as himself, 
about the house of the Fair Maid of Perth; and he 
knew his own foible so well, as to be sensible of the 
Deeg chance of a scuffle arising betwixt them. “I 
ve the advantage,” he thought, “ by my father 
Simon’s friendship; and why should I stain my 
fingers with the blood of the poor creatures that 
aré not worthy my notice, since they are so much 
less fortunate than myself? No, no; I will be wise 
for orice, and keep at a distance from all temptation 
toa broil, They shall have no more time to quarrel 
with me than just what it may require for me to 
give the signal, and for my father Simon to answer 
it, I wonder how the old man will contrive to bring 
her to the window? I fear, if she knew his pur- 
pose, he would find it difficult to carry it into exe- 
eution.” 
While these lover-like thoughts were passing 
ees eee = armourer loitered in his 
0 ning his eyes eastward, and eyein 
the firmament, in which’ no slight shades oF ey 
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, to | were 
ex of weaith | of dawn, however distant, which, to the ste Laat 
in his dress as much | of the stout armourer, seemed’ on that morning 
ping | abstain longer than usual from cceupying her east- 
on that of | ern barbican. He was now mg slowly under 
the gentry. Neither did his frank and! manty de- | the wall of Saint Anne’s Chapel, (not 


to ficker, to announce the anproact 


te 


age 


to creas 
himself, and say an ave, as he trode the consecrated 
gronnd,) when & voice, which seemed to come from 
behind one of tlie flying buttresses of the chapel, 
said, * He lingers that has need to run.” 

“ Who speaks?” said the armourer, 
around him, somewhat startled at an address so 
unexpected, both in its tone and tenor. 

* No matter who i egal answered the same 
voice. “Do thou make great speed, or thou wilt 
scarce make good speed. Bandy not words, but 
begone.” 

«Saint or sinner, angel or devil,’ said Henry, 
crossing himself, “ your advice touches me but too 
dearly to be neglected. Saint Valentine be my 
speed !”” 

So saying, he instantly changed his loitering pace 
to one with which few people could have kept up, 
and in an instant was in Couvrefew Street. He 
had not made three steps towards Simon Glover’s, 
which stood in the midst of the narrow street, when 
two men started from under the houses on different 
sides, and advanced, as it were by concert, to inter- 
cept his passage. The imperfect light only per- 
mitted him to discern that they wore the Highland 
mantle. 

“Clear the way, catheran,” said the armourer, 
in the deep stern voice which corresponded with 
the breadth of his chest. 

They did not answer, at least intelligibly; but he 
could see that they drew their swords, with the pur- 
pose of withstanding him by violence. Conjectur- 
ing some evil, but of what kind he could not antici- 
pate, Henry instantly determined to make his way 
through whatever odds, and defend his mi 
or at least die at her feet. He cast his clonk over 
his left arm asa buckler, and advanced rapidly and 
steadily tothe two men. The nearest made a thrust 
at him; but Henry Smith, parrying the blow with 
his cloak, dashed his arm in the man’s face, and 
tripping him at the same time, gave him a severe 
fall on the causeway ; while almost at the same in- 
stant he struck a blow with his whinger at the fel- 
low who was upon his right hand, so severely ap- 
plied, that he also lay prostrate by his associate. 
Meanwhile, the armourer pushed forward in alarm, 
for which the circumstance of the street being 
guarded or defended by strangers, who conducted 
themselves with such violence, afforded sufficient 
reason. He heard a suppressed whisper aud a 
bustle under the Glover’s windo ose very 
windows from which he had expected to be hailed 
by Catharine as her Valentine. He kept-to the 
opposite side of the street, that he might reconnoitre 
their number and purpose. But one of the party, 
who were beneath the window, observing or hear 
ing him, crossed the street also, and taking him 
doubtless for one of the sentinels, asked, in & whix- 
per, * What noise was yonder, Kenneth! why gare 
you not the signal ?” 

“ Villain !” said Henry, “ you are diseswared, 
and you shalt die the death !” 

As he spoke thus, he dealt the ct ly ag 
with his weapon, which would prohably have made 
his words good, had not the man, raising bis arm, 
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recaived cu wis hand the biew meant for his head. 
The wound must have been a severe one, for he 
staggered and fell with a deep groan. Without 

him farther, Henry Smith sprung forward 
1DOn be re of men who seemed engaged in plac- 
ing a ladder against the lattice window in the gable. 
Henry didnot stop either to count their numbers, 
or to ascertain their purpose. But crying the alarm- 
word of the town, and giving the signal at which 
the burghers were wont to collect, he rushed on 
the night-walkers, one of whom was in the ac: of 
ascending fhe ladder. The Smith scized it by the 
rounds, w it down on the pavement, and plac- 
ing his foot on the body of the man who had been 
mounting, prevented him from regaining his feet. 
His accomyiices struck fiercely at Henry, to extri- 
cate their companion. But his mail-coat stood him 
in good stead, and he repaid their blows with inte- 
vest, shouting aloud, “ Help, help, for bonnie St. 
Johnston !—Bows and blades, brave citizens! bows 
and blades !—they break into our houses under 
eloud of night.” 

These words, which resounded far through the 
streets, were accompanied by as many fierce blows, 
dealt with good effect among those whom the ar- 
mourer assailed. In the meantime, the inhabitants 
of the‘district began to awaken and appear on the 
street in their shirts, with swords and targets, and 
some of them with torches. The assailants now 
endeavoured to make their escape, which all of 
them effected excepting the man who had been 
thrown down along with the ladder. Him the in- 
grepid armourer had caught by the throat in the 
scuffle, and held as fast as the greyhound holds the 
hare. The other wounded men were borne off by 
their comrades. 

“ Here are a sort of knaves breaking peace within 
burgh,” said Henry to the neighbours who began 
to assemble; “make after the rogucs. They can- 
not all gev off, for I have maimed some of them; 
the blood will gufde you to them.” 

‘Some Highland cathorans,” said thie citizens,— 
*up, and chase, neighbours !” 

“ Ay, chase—chase,—leave me to manage this 
fellow,” continued the armourer. 

The assistants dispersed ih different directions, 
their lights flashing, and their cries resowsding 
through the whole adjacent district. 

In the meantime the armourer’s captive entreated 
for freedom, using both promises and th-eats to 
obtain it. “As thou art a gentleman,” he said, 
« Jet me go, and what is past shal. be forgiven.” 

#1 am no gentleman,” said Henry—* I am Hal 
of the Wynd, a burgess of Perth; and I have done 
nothing to need forgiveness.” 

“ Villaiz, thou hast donc thou knowest not what ! 
But let me go, and I| will fil) thy bonnet with gold 
pieces.” 

 ] shall 8H thy bonnet with « cloven head pre- 
ently,” said the armourer, “ unless thou stand still 
ns a true prisoner.” 

“ What is the matter, my son Harry?” said 
Simon, who now appeared at the window.—* I hear 
thy voice in another-tone than I expected.— What 
Is all this noise ; and why are the neighbours ga- 
tering to the affray ?” 

‘‘ There have been a proper set of limmers about 
to scale your windows, father Simon ; but I am like 
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“ Tiear me, Simon Glover,” said she prisonar, 
“jet me but speak one word with you in private 
and rescue me from the gripe of this iron-fisted an 
leaden-pated clown, and I will show thee, that ne 
harm was designed to thee or thine ; arid, moreover, 
teil thee what will much advantage thee.” 

“I should know that voice,” said Simon Glover, 
who now came to the door with a dark-lantern in 
his hand. “Son Smith, let this young man speak 
with me. There is no danger in him, I promise 
you. Stay but an instant where you are, and let 
no one enter the house, either to attack or defene 
I will be answerable that this galliard meant but 
some Saint Valentine’s jest.” 

So saying, the old man pulled in the prisoner and 
shut the dor, leaving Henry a little surprised at 
the unexpected light in which his father-in-law had 
viewed the affray. “A jest!” he said; “it might 
have been a strange jest if they had got into the 
maiden’s sleeping room!—And they would have 
done so, had it not been for the honest friendly 
voice from betwixt the buttresses, which, if it were 
not that of the blessed Saint, (though what ath I 
that the holy person should speak to me?) could 
not sound in that place without her permission und 
assent, and for which I will promise her a wax 
candle at her shrine, as long as my whinger,— 
and I would I had had my two-handed broadsword 
in stead, both for the sake of St. Johnston and of 
the rogues—for of a certain, those whingers ars 
pretty toys, but more fit for a boy’s hand than a 
man’s. Oh, my old two-handed Trojan, hadst thou 
been in my hands, as thou hang’st presently at the 
tester of my bed, the legs of those rogués had not 
carried their bodies so clean off the field—But 
there come lighted torches and drawn swords.,—So 
ho—stand!—Are you for Saint Johnston ?— If 
friends to the bonnie burgh, you are well come.” 

“ We have been but bootless hunters,” said the 
townsmen. “ We followed by the tracks of the 
blood into the Dominican burial-ground, and we 
started two fellows from amongst the tombs, sup- 
porting betwixt them a third, who had probably 
got some of your marks about him, Harry. They 
got to the postern gate before we could overtake 
them, and rang the sanctuary bell—the gate 
opened, and in went they. So they are safe in 
girth. and sanctuary, and we may go te our cold 
beds and warm us.” 

“ Ay,” said one of the party, “the good Domini- 
cans have always some devout brother of their con- 
vent sitting up to open the gate of the sanctuary to 
any poor soul that is in trouble, and desires shelter 
in the church.” 

“ Yes, if the poor hunted soul can pay for it,” 
said another ; “but, truly, if he be poor in purse as 
well as in spirit, he may stand on the outsid6 till 
the hounds come up with him.” 

A third, who had been poring for a few minutes 
upon the ground by advantage of his torch, now 
looked upwards and spoke. He was a brisk, for- 
ward, rather corpulent little man, called Oliver 
Proudfute, reasonably wealthy, and a leading man 
in his craft, which was that of bonnet-makers; he 
therefore, spoke as one in authority.— Canst tell 
us, jolly Smith,”—for they recognised each other 
by the lights which were brought into the streeta,— 
‘what manner of fellows they were who raised 


to prove godfather to one of them, whom I held | up this fray within burgh ?” 


here, a8 fast as ever vice held iron.”’ 


“The two that I first saw” answered tho ay 
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mourer, “seemed to me, as well as I could observe 
them, to have Highland plaids about them.” 

“ Like enough—like enough,” answered another 
citizen shaking his head. “It’s a shame the 
breaches in our walls are not repaired, and that 
these land-louping Highland scoundrels are left at 


hi to take honest men and women out of 
their any night that is dark enough.” 
“ But look here, neighbours,” said Oliver Proud- 


fute, showing a bloody hand which he had picked 
up from the ground; “when did such a hand as 

is tie a Highlandman’s brogues? It is large, in- 
deed, and bony, but as fine as a lady’s, with a ring 
that sparkles like a gleaming candle. Simon Glover 
has made gloves for this hand before now, if I am 
not much mistaken, for he works for all the cour- 
tiers.’ The spectators here began to gaze on the 
bloody token with various comments. 

Tf that is the case,” said one, “ Harry Smith 
had best show a clean pair of heels for it, since the 
Justiciar will scarce think the protecting a burgess’s 
house an excuse for cutting off a gentleman’s hand. 
There be hard laws against mutilation.” 

“ Fie upon you, that you will say so, Michael 
Wabster,” answered the bonnet-maker; “are wo 
not representatives and successors of the stout old 
Romans, who built Perth as like to their own city 
as they could? And have we not charters from all 
sur noble kings and progenitors, as being their lov- 
mg liegement And would you have us now yield 
up our rights, privileges, and immunities, our out- 
fang and an our hand-habend, our back-bear- 
and, and our blood-suits, and amerciaments, es- 
cheats, and commodities, and suffer an honest bur- 
gess’s house to be assaulted without seeking for 
redress? No—brave citizens, craftsmen, and bur- 
geases, the Tay shall flow baok to Dunkeld before 
#e submit to such injustice !” 

“And how can we help it?” said a grave old 
man, who stood leaning on a two-handed sword— 
What would you have us do?” 

“ Marry, Bailie Craigdallie, I wonder that you, 
of all men, ask the question. I would have you pass 
like true men from this very place to the King’s 
Grace’s presence, raise him from his royal rest, 
and presenting to him the piteous case of our being 
called forth from our beds at this season, with little 
better covering than these shirts, I would show him 
this bloody token, and know from his Grace’s own 
royal lips, whether it is just and honest that his 
loving lieges should be thus treated by the knights 
and nobles of his deboshed court. And this I call 
pushing our cause warmly.” 

“ Warmly, sayest thou?” replied the old bur- 
gess ; “why, so warmly, that we shall all die of 
cold, man, before the porter turn a key to let us 
into the royal presence.—Come, friends, the night 
is bitter—we have kept our watch and ward like 
men, and our ity Smith hath given a warning to 
those that would wrong us, which shall be worth 
twenty proclamations of the King. To-morrow is 
® new day; we will consult on this matter on this 
self-eame spot, and consider what measures should 
be taken for discovery and pursuit of the villains. 
And therefore let us dismiss before the heart’s- 
blood oo tie our sical 

vo, bravo, neighbour Craigdallie—St. John- 
ston for ever |” oo 

Oliver Proudfute would still have spoken; for 

hn was one of those pitiless orators who think that 
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their eloquence can overcome all inconvenience, 
in time, place, and circumstances. But no one 
would listen; and the citizens dispersed to theiz 
own houses by the light of the dawn, which begar 
now to streak the horizon. 

They were scarce gone ere the door of the Glover's 
house opened, and seizing the Smith by the hand, 
the old man pulled him in. 

“ Where is the prisoner ?” demanded the ar- 
mourer. 

“ He is gone—escaped—fled—what do I know 
of him ?” said the Glover. “ He got out at the baak 
door, and so through the little garden. —-Think not 
of him, but come and see the Valentine, whose 
honour and ijife you have saved this morning.” 

“ Let me but sheathe my weapon,” gaid the Smith 
—* let me but wash my hands.” 

“ There is not an instant to lose, she is up and 
almost dressed._—Come on, man. She shall see 
thee with thy good weapon in thy hand, and with 
villain’s blood on thy fingers, that she may know 
what is the value of a true man’s service. She 
has stopped my mouth over long with her pruderies 
and her scruples. J will have her know what a 
brave man’s love is worth, and a bold burgess’s to 
boot.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Up! lady fair, and braid thy hair, 

And rouse thee in the breezy air. 

Up! quit ny bower, late wears the hour, 

Long have the rooks caw’d round the tower. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 


StarTLeD from her repose by the noise of the 
affray, the Fair Maid of Perth had listened in 
breathless terror to the sounds of violence and out- 
ery which arose from the street. She had sunk on 
her knees to pray for assistance, and when she dis- 
tinguished the voices of neighbours and friends col- 
lected for her protection, she remained in the same 
posture to return thanks. She was still kneeling 
when her father almost thrust her champion, Henry 
Smith, into her apartment ; the bashful lover hang- 
ing back at first, as if afraid to give offence, and, 
on observing her posture, from respect to her de- 
votion. 

“ Father,” said the armourer, “she prays—I dare 
no more speak to her than to a bishop when he says 
mass.” 

“ Now, go thy ways, for a right valiant and cou- 
rageous blockhead,” said her father; and then 
speaking to his daughter, he added,—* Heaven is 
best thanked, my daughter, by gratitude shown to 
our fellow-creatures. Here comes the instrument 
by whom God has rescued thee from death, or per- 
haps from dishonour worse than death. Receive 
him, Catharine, as thy true Valentine, and him 
whom I desire to see my affectionate son.” 

“ Not thus—father,” replied Catharine. “TI can 
see—can speak to no one now. I am not ungrate- 
ful—perhaps I am too thankful to the instrument 
of our safety ; but let me thank the guardian Saint 
who sent me this timely relief, and give me buta 
moment to don my kirtle.” 

“ Nay, God-a-mercy, wench, it were hard to deny 
thee time to busk thy body-clothes, since 
is the only words like a woman that ; 


uttered for these ten days —Truly, som, i 
would my daxghter would pat off boing ; . 
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enint, titf the time comes for her heing canonized 
for ah Catharine the ere ees 

« 1 father; for swear 8 
fie ae , who hath do- 
voted himself to her pleaeure, ao tar az sinful man 
may,—Fare-thee-well than, far the moment, fair 
maiden,” he concluded, raising his voice, “ and 
Heaven send thee dreams as peaceful as thy waking 
thoughts. I go 40 wateh thy slumbers, and woe 
with him that shall intrude on them !” 

“ Nay, goodand brave Henry, whose warm heart 
is at such variance with thy reckless hand, thrust 
thyself into no Yarther quarrels to-night ; but take 
the kindest and with these, try to assume 
the peaceful thoughts which you assignto me. To- 
saorrow we will meet, that I may assure you of my 
gratitude.—Farewell |” 

“ And farewell, lady and light of my heart !” said 
the armourer; and, descending the stair which led 
to Catharine’s apartment, was about to sally forth 
into the street, when the Glover caught him by the 
arm. 

“‘ T shall like the ruffle of to-night,” said he, “ bet- 

ter than I ever thought to do the clashing of steel, 
if it brings my daughter to her senses, Harry, and 
teaches her what thou art worth. By St. Macgri- 
der !!' I even love these roysterers, and am sorry 
for that poor lover who will never wear right-handed 
chevron again. Ay ! he has lost that which he will 
miss all the days of his life, especially when he goes 
to pull on his gloves,—ay, he will pay but half a fee 
to my eraft m future—Nay, not a step from this 
house to-night,” he continued. “ Thou dost not 
leave us, I promise thee, my son.” 

“ I do not mean it. But I will, with your per- 
mission, wateh im the street. The attack may be 
renewed.” 

“ And if it be,” said Simon, “ thou wilt have bet- 
ter access to drive them back, having the vantage 
of tee house. It is the way of fighting which suits 
us burghers best—that of resisting from behind 
stone walls. Our duty of watch and ward teaches 
us that trick; besides, enough are awake and astir 
to ensure us poaceand quiet till morning. So come 
in this way.’ 

Se saying, he drew Henry, nothing loth, into the 
same apartment where they had supped, and where 
the old woman, who was on foot, disturbed as others 
had been by the nocturnal affray, seon roused up 
the fire. 

“ And now, my doughty son,” said the Glover, 
“ what liquor wilt thou pledge thy father in?” 

Henry Smith had auffared himself to sink me- 
chanically upon a seat of old black oak, and now 
gazed on the fire, that flashed back a ruddy light 
over his features. He muttered to himself 
half audibly—“ Good Henry—brace Henry—aAh ! 
had she but said dear Henry !” 

“ What liquors be these?” said the old Glover, 
laughing. “ My cellar holds none such ; but if sack, 
or rhenish, or wine of Gascony can serve, why, say 
the word and the flagon foams—that is all.” 

“The kindest thanks,” said the armourer, still 
musing, “ that’s more than she ever said to me be- 
fore-—the hindest thanks—-what may not that stretch 
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“ It shall stretch like kid’s leather, man,” said 
the Glover, “ if thou wiltdnt be yuled,.and say what 
thou wilt take for thy morning's i 

« Whatever thon wilt, father,” answered the ar- 
mourer, carelessly, and relapsed into the analyais of 
Catharine’s speech to him. “She spoke.of my warm 
heart; but she also apoke of my xeckleas hand. 
What earthly thing can I doto.get rid of this fight- 
ing fancy? Certainly I were best sirike ht 
hand off, and nail it to the door,of a iecechy: tat 
it may never do me discredit more.” 

“ You have chopped off hands ezongh far one 
night,” said his friend, setting a Magan of wine on 
the table. “ Why dost thon vex thyself, man? She 
would love thee twice as well did she not aee how 
thou doatest upon her. But it becomes serious 
new. Iam not to have the risk af my booth baing 
broken, and my house plundered, by the hell-raking 
followers of the nobles, because she is called the 
Fair Maid of Perth, and please ye. No, she shall 
know I am her father, and will have that obedience 
to which law and gospel give me right. I will have 
her thy wife, Henry, my heart of gold—thy wife, 
my man of mettle, and that before many weeks 
are over. Come, come, here is to thy merry bridal, 
jolly Smith.” . 

The father quaffed a large cup, and filled it to 
his adopted son, who raised it slowly to his head; 
then, ere it had reached his lips, replaced it sud- 
denly on the table, and shook his head. 

“ ‘Nay, if thou wilt not pledge me to such a health, 
I know no one who will,” said Simon. “ What canst 
thou mean, thou foolish lad? Here has a chance 
happened, which in a manner places her in thy 
power, since from one end of the.city to the other, 
all would cry fie on her if she should say thee nay. 
Here am I, her father, not only consenting to the 
cutting out of the match, but willing to see you two 
as closely united together, as-ever needle stitched 
' buckskin. And with all this on thy side—fortune, 
| father, and all—thou lookest like a distracted lover 

in a bajlad, more like to pitch thyself into the Tay, 
than to woo a lass that may be had for the asking, 
| if you can but choose the lucky minute.” 
| « Ay, but that lucky minute, father ! I question 
much if Catharine ever has such a moment to 
glance on earth and its inhabitants, as might leau 
her to listen to a coarse, ignorant, borrel man like 
me. I cannot tell how it is, father; elaewhere [ 
can hold up my head like another man, but with 
your saintly daughter I lose heart and courage, and 
cannot help thinking that it would be wellnigh 
robbing a holy shrine, if I could succeed in surpri- 
sing her affections. Her thoughts are topo much 
fitted for heaven to be wasted on such a one as I 
am.” 
“ Fi’en as you like, Henry,” answered the Glover. 
“ My daughter is not courting yon any more than 
I am—a fair offer is no cause of feud ;—only if you 
think that I will give into her foolish notions of a 
convent, take it with you that I will never listen 
to them. I oe and ponous Ae piel a said 
@rossing himself. y her rights duly and 
cheerfully ; tithes and ne wine and wax, I pay 
them as justly, I say, a8 any man in arth of my 
means doth; but I cannat afford the Church m 
only and single ewe-lamb that I have in the war 
Her mother was dear to me on earth, and ia now 
an angel in heaven. Catharine.is.all I-have to.re- 
mind me of her I have lost; and if she goes to the 





dnster, ft chal be wiren these oki eyes are closec 
Yor ever, and not nooner as for you, frienc 
‘Gow ee ee 
‘pet Hking. ‘I want’to Yorwe no wife on ‘you, I pro- 
mise ‘you. 


«« Nay, now, you beat the iron twice over,” said 
Henry. “ It is thus we atways end, father, by your 

i with me for not doing that thing in the 
‘world Ww would ntake me happiest, were I to 
have it in my power. ‘Why, fe I would the 
keenest dirk I ever forged were sticking in my 
heart at this moment, if there is one single particle 
in it ‘that is not more your danghter’s property than 
my own. But what oan I do? I cannot think less 
of her, or more of myself, than we both deserve ; 
and what seems to you so éazy and certain, is to me 
as difficult as it would be to wirk a steel hauberk 
out of hards of fizx.—But here is to you, father,” 
he added, in a more cheerful tone ; “ and here is 
to my fair Saint, and Valentine, as I hope your 
Catharine will be mine for the season. And let me 
not keep your old head longer from the pillow, but 
make interest with your feather-bed till daybreak ; 
and then you must be my guide to your daughter’s 
chamber-door, and my apology for entering it, to 
bid her good-morrow, for the brightest that the sun 
will awaken in the city or for miles round it !” 

“ No bad advice, my son,” said the honest Glover. 
* But you, what will you do? will you lie down be- 
side me, or take a part of Conachar’s bed 1” 

“ Neither,” answered Harry Gow; “I should 
but prevent your rest ; and for me this easy-chair 
is worth a down bed, and I will sleep like a sentinel, 
vith my graith about me.” 

As he spoke, he laid his hand on his sword. 

“ Nay, Heaven send us no more need of weapons. 
—Good-night, or rather, good-morrow, till day- 
peep—end the first who wakes ‘calls up the other.” 

Thus parted the two burghers. The Glover re- 
tired to his bed, and, it is to be supposed, to rest. 
The lover was not so fortunate. His bodily frame 
easily bore the fatigue which he had encountered 
in the course of the night, but his mind was of a 
different and more delicate mould. In one point of 
view, he was but the stout burgher of his period, 
proud alike of his art in making weapons, and 
wielding them when made; his professional jea- 
lousy, personal strength, and skill in the use of 
arms, brought him into many quarrels, which had 
nade him generally feared, and in some instances 
disliked. t with these qualities were united the 
simple good-nature of a child, and at the same time 
an ey raps and enthusiastic temper, which 
seemed little to correspond with his labours at the 
forge, or his combats in the field. Perhaps a little 
of the harebrained and ardent feeling which he had 
picked out of old ballads, or from the metrical 
romances which were his sole source of information 
or knowledge, may have been the means of pricking 

tim “en to some of his achievements, which had 
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of mortal ‘mould. They were niistaken, however 
Catharine, coy and veserved as she ean Tad a heart 
which could feel and unilerstand the nature and 
depth of the armourer’s passion ; and whether she 
was able to repay it or not, she had as much secret 
ide in the attachmertt of the redoubted Henry 
ow, as a lady of romance may ay pat ‘to have 
in the company of a tame lion, who follows to pro- 
vide for and defend her. It was with 
of the most sincere gratitude that she recollected, 
as she awoke at dawn, the services of Henry during 
the course of the eventful night; and the first 
thought which she dwelt upon, was the means of 
making him understand her pare ot 

Arising hastily from bed, and blushing at 
her own purpose—“< I have been cold to him, and 
perhaps unjust; I will not be ungrateful,” she said 
to herself, “ though I cannot yield to his suit ; I 
will not wait till my father compels me to receivo 
him as my Valentine for the year ; I will seek him 
out, and choose him myself. I have thought other 

irls bold, when they did something like this ; but 

shall thus best please my father, and but discharge 
the rites due to good Saint Valentine by showing 
my gratitude to this brave man.” 

Hastily slipping on her dress, which, neverthe- 
less, was left a good deal more disordered than 
usual, she tripped down stairs and opened the door 
of the chamber, in which, as she had guessed, her 
lover had passed the hours after the fray. Catha- 
rine paused at the door, and became half afraid of 
executing her purpose, which not only permitted 
but enjoined the Valentines of the year to begin 
their connexion with a kiss of affection. It was 
looked upon as a peculiarly propitious omen, if the 
one party could find the other asleep, and awaken 
him or her by performance of this interesting 
ceremony. 

Never was a fairer opportunity offered for com- 
mencing this mystic tie, than that which now pre- 
sented itself to Catharine. After many and various 
thoughts, sleep had at length overcome the stout 
armourer in the chair in which he had deposited 
himself. His features in repose had a more firm 
and manly cast than Catharine had thought, who, 
having generally seen them fluctuating between 
shamefacedness and apprehension of her displea- 
sure, had been used to connect with them some idea 
of imbecility. 

“ He looks very stern,” she said ; “ if he should 
be angry—and then when he awakes—we are alone 
—if I should call Dorothy—if I should wake my 
father—but no !—it is a thing of custom, and done 
in all maidenly and sisterly love and honour. [| 
will not suppose that Henry can misconstrue it, and 
I will not let a childish bashfulness put my grati- 
tude to sleep.” 

So saying, she tripped along the floor of the 
apartment with a light, though hesitating step, and 
a cheek crimsoned at her own purpose ; and gliding 
to the chair of the sleeper, dropped a kiss upon his 
lips as light as if a rose-leaf had fallen on them 
The slumbers must have been slight which such a 
toueh eould dispel, and the dreams of the sleeper 
tmust needs Have been connected with the anuse of 
‘the interruption, dines Hemry, instantly starting 
up, eaught the maiden in diy arnos, amd sathper 
to return in 
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rather than maidenly coyness, her bashful lover 
suffered her to escape a sel Cadi whieh twenty 
times her strength cauid not have extricated her. 

“ Nay, be not angry, good Henry,” said Catha- 
rine, in the kindest tone, to her rised lover. “I 
have paid my vows to Saint Valentine, to show how 
I value the mate which he has sent me for the 
year. Let but my father be prewsnt, and I will not 
dare to refuse thee the revenge you may claim for 
a broken sleep.” 

“ Let not that be a hindrance,” said the old 
Glover, rushing in ecstacy into the room—* to her, 
Smith—to her—strike while the iron is hot, and 
teach her what it is not to let sleeping dogs lie 
still 3 


Thus encouraged, Henry, though perhaps with 
1e88 alarming vivacity, again seized the blushing 
maiden in his arms, who submitted with a tolerable 

to receive repayment of her salute a dozen 
times repeated, and with an energy very different 
from that which had provoked such severe retalia- 
tion. At length, she again extricated herself from 
her lover’s arms, and, as if frightened and repent- 
ing what she had dono, threw herself into a seat, 
and cevered her face with her hands. 

‘“ Cheer up, thou silly girl,” said her father, “ and 
be not ashamed that thou hast made the two hap- 
piest men in Perth, since thy old father is one of 
them. Never was kiss so well bestowed, and meet 
it is that it should be suitably returned. Look up, 
my darling ! look up, and Jet me sec thee give but 
one smile. By my honest word, the sun that now 
rises over our fair city shows no sight that can give 
me greater pleasure.— What,” he continued, ina 
jocose tone, “thou thoughtst thou hadst Jamie 

eddie’s! ring, and couldst walk invisible ? but not 
so, my fairy of the dawning. Just as I was about 
to rise, I heard thy chamber door open, and watched 
thee down stairs—not to protect thee against this 
sleapy-headed Henry, but to see with my own de- 
lighted eyes, my beloved gil do that which her 
father most wished.—Come, put down these foolish 
hands, and though thou blushest a little, it will only 
the better grace St. Valentine’s morn, when blushes 
best become a maiden’s cheek.” 

As Simon Glover spoke, he pulled away, with 
ere violence, the hands which hid his daughter’s 
ace. She blushed deeply indeed, but there was 
more than maiden’s shame in her face, and her 
eyes were fast filling with tears. 

*¢ What ! weeping, love?” continued her father 
—¢ nay, nay, this is more than need—tHlenry, help 
me to comfort this httle fool.” 

Catharine made an effort to collect herself and 
to smile, but the smile was of a melancholy and 
serious cast. 

“T only meant to say, father,” said the Fair Maid 
of Perth, with continued exertion, “ that in choosing 
Henry Gow for my Valentine, and rendering to 
him the rights and greeting of the morning, accord- 
ing to wonted custom, I meant but to show my 
gratitude to him for his manly and faithful service, 
and my obedience to you——But do not lead him to 
think—and, oh, dearest father, do not yourself en- 
tertain an idea, that I meant more than what the 
promise to be his faithful and affectionate Valentine 
through the year requires of me.” 


1 Thore is a tradition that ene Keddie, a tailor, found in 
®aciont a ring, cascading the of thatof Gyges, 
“8 CBvern of the Discpenere of Kinneal, near Perth. 
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“ Ay—ay—ay—ay—we understand it all,” said 
Simon in the soothing tone which nurses apply to 
children—* We understand what the meaning is; 
enough for once; enough for once. Thou shalt not 
be frightened or hurried.—Loving, true, and faith- 
ful Valentines are ye, and the rest as Heaven and 
opportunity shall A dae Come, prithee, have 
done—wring not tiny hands, nor fear farther 
persecution now. Thou hast done bravely, excel- 
lently—And now, away to Dorothy, and call up the 
old sluggard; we must have a substantial break- 
fast, after a night of confusion and a morning of 
joy; and thy hand will be needed to prepare for 
us some ef these delicate cakes, which no one can 
make but thyself; and well hast thou a right to the 
secret, seeing who taught it thee.—Ah! health to 
the soul of thy dearest mother,” he added, with a 
sigh, “ how blithe would she have been to see this 
happy Saint Valentine’s morning !” 

Catharine took the opportunity of escape which 
was thus given her, and glided from the room. To 
Henry it seemed as if the sun had disappeared 
from the heaven at mid-day, and left the world in 
sudden obscurity. Even the high-swelled hopes 
with which the late incident had filled him, began 
to quail, as he reflected upon her altered demean- 
our—the tears in her eyes—the obvious fear which 
occupied her features—ana .be pains she had taken 
to show, as plainly as delicacy wow permit, thai 
the advances which she had made to him were 
limited to the character with which the rites of the 
day had invested him. Her father looked on his 
fallen countenance with something like surprice 
and displeasure. 

‘In the name of good Saint John, what has be- 
fallen you, that makes you look as grave as an ow), 
when a Jad of your spirit, having really such a 
fancy for this poor gic as you pretend, ought to Le 
as lively as a lark t 

“ Alas, father!” replied the creatfaten lover, 
“ there is that written on her brow, which says she 
loves me well enough to be my Valentine, especially 
anny you wish it—but not well enough to be my 
wife.” 

“ Now, a plague on thee for a cold, down-hearteJ 
goose-cap,” answered the father. “I can read a 
woman’s brow as well, and better than thou; an! 
I can see no such matter on hers. What, the fou! 
fiend, man! there thou wast lying like a lord in 
thy elbow-chair, as sound asleep as a judge, when, 
hadst thou been a lover of any spirit, thou wouldst 
have been watching the east for the first ray of the 
sun. But there thou layest, snoring I warrant, 
thinking nought about her, or any thing else ; and 
the poor girl rises at peep of day, lest any one else 
should pick up her most precious and vigilant Valen- 
tine, and wakes thee with a grace, which—zso help 
me, St. Macgrider !—would have put life in an 
anvil; and thou awakest to hone, and pine, and 
moan, as if she had drawn a hot iron across thy 
lips! I would to St. John she had sent.old Dorothy 
on the errand, and bound thee for thy Valentine- 
service to that bundle of dry bones, with never a 
tooth in her head. She were fittest Valentino in 
Perth for s0 craven 9 wooer.” —_— 

“As to craven, father,” answered the Smith, 
“there are twenty gopd eocks, whose combs I have 
a Ta tell Fa ane Craven, OF,2O; 
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anvil, and all, providing it would make your view 
of the matter the true one, But it is not of her 
eoyness, or her blushes, that I speak; it is of the 
paleness which so soon followed the red, and chased 
it from her cheeks; and it is of the tears which 
succeeded. It was like the April shower stealing 
upon, and obscuring the fairest dawning that ever 
beamed over the Tay.” 

“ Tutti taitti,” replied the Glover ; “ neither 
Rome nor Perth were built in a day. Thou hast 
fished salmon a thousand times, and mightst have 
taken a lesson. When the fish has taken the fly, 
to bo a hard strain on the line would snap the 
tackle to pieces, were it made of wire. Ease your 
hand, man, and let him run; take leisure, and, in 
half-an-hour thou layest him on the bank.—There 
isa beginning, as fair as you could wish, unless you 
expect the poor wench to come to thy bed-side, as 
she did to thy chair; and that is not the fashion of 
modest maidens. But observe me; after we have 
had our breakfast, I will take care thou hast an 
opportunity to speak thy mind; only beware thou 
be neither too backward, nor press her too hard. 
Give her line enough; but do not slack too fast, 
and my life for yours upon the issue.” 

“ Do what I can, father,” answered Henry, 
“you will always lay the blame on me; either that 
T give too muclr head, or that I strain the tackle. 
I would give the best habergeon I ever wrought, 
that the difficulty, in truth, rested with me; for 
there were then the better chance of its being re- 
moved. I own, however, I am but an ass in the 
trick of bringing about such discourse as is to the 
purpose for the occasion.” 

“Come into the booth with me, my son, and I 
will furnish thee with a fitting theme. Thou know- 
est the maiden who ventures to kiss a sleeping man, 
wins of him a pair of gloves. Came to my booth; 
thou shalt have a pair of delicate kid-skin, that 
will exactly suit her hand and arm.—TI was think- 
ing of her poor mother when I shaped them,” 
added honest Simon with a sigh; “and exccpt 
Catharine, I know not the woman in Scotland whom 
chey would fit, though I have measured most of the 
high beauties of the court. Come with me, I say, 
and thou shalt be provided with a theme to wag 
thy tongue upon, providing thou hast courage and 
caution to stand by thee in thy wooing.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Never to man shal: Cathari? e give her hand. 
Taming of the Shrew, 


Tu breakfast was served, and the thin soft 
cakes, made of flour and honey according to the 
family receipt, were not only commended with all 
the partiality of a father and a lover, but done 
liberal justice to in the mode which is best proof of 
cake as well as pudding. They talked, jested, and 
laughed. Catharine, too, had recovered her equa- 
numity where the dames and dameels of the period 
were apt to lose theirs—in the kitchen, namely, 
and in the superintendence of household affairs, in 
which she was an adept. I question much, if the 
beeen of Seneca for as long a period, would have 
equal effect in composing her mind. 
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Old Dorothy sat down at the board-end, as was 
the homespun fashion of the period; and so much 
were the two men amused with their own conver- 
sation,—and Catharine occupied either in attendin 
to them, or with her own reflections,—that the ol 
woman was the first who observed the absence of 
the boy Conachar. 

“ Tt is true,” said the Master Glover; “ go call 
him, the idle Highland loon. He was not seen last 
night during the fray neither, at least I saw him 
not. Did any of you observe him ?”’ 

The reply was negative; and Henry’s observa- 
tion followed,— 

“ There are times when Highlanders can couch 
like their own deer,—ay, and run from danger too 
as fast. I have seen them do s0 myself, for the 
matter of that.” 

«¢__ And there are times,” replied Simon, “when 
King Arthur and his Round Table could not make 
stand against them. I wish, Henry, you would 
speak more reverently of the Highlanders. They 
are often in Perth, both alone and in numbers; and 
you ought to keep peace with them, so long as they 
will keep peace with you.” 

An answer of defiance rose to Henry’s lips, but 
he prudently suppressed it. 

“ Why, thou knowest, father,” he said, smiling, 
“that we handicrafts best love the folk we live by; 
how my craft provides for valiant and noble knights, 
gentle squires and pages, stout men-at-arms, and 
others that wear the weapons which we make. It 
is natural I should like the Ruthvens, the Lindsays, 
the Ogilvys, the Oliphants, and so many others of 
our brave and noble neighbours, who are sheathed 
in steel of my making, like so many Paladixs, 
better than those naked, snatching mountaineers, 
who are ever doing us wrong, especially since no 
five of each clan have a rusty shirt of mail as old 
as their brattach;' and that is but the work of the 
clumsy clan-smith after all, who is no member of 
our honourable mystery, but simply works at the 
anvil, where his father wrought before him. I say, 
such people can have no favour in the eyes of an 
honest craftsman.” 

“ Well, well,” answered Simon; “I prithee let 
the matter rest even now, for here comes the loiter- 
ing boy; and though it is a holyday morn, I want 
no more bloody puddings.” 

The youth entered accordingly. His face was 
pale, his eyes red ; and there was an air of discom- 
posure about his whole person. He sat down at the 
lower end of the table, opposite to Dorothy, and 
crossed himself, as if preparing for his morning’s 
meal. As he did not help himself to any food, 
Catharine offered him a platter containing some of 
the cakes which had met with such general appro- 
bation. At first he rejected her offered kindness 
rather sullenly; but on her repeating the offer with 
a smile of good-will, he took a cake in his hand, 
broke it, and was about to eat a morsel, when the 
effort to swallow seemed almost too much for him ; 
and though he succeeded, he did not repeat it. 

“ You have a bad appetite for Saint Valentine’s 
morning, Conachar,” said his good-humoured mas- 
ter; “and yet I think you must have slept soundly 
the night before, since I conclude you were not 
disturbed by the noise of the scuffle. Why, I 
thought a lively Glunie-amie would have been at 
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his master’s side, dirk in hand, at the first sound | % You remind me, friend,” said the Highland 

of danger which arose within a mile of us.” ye ee 
“J bat an indistinct noise,” said the | I have also a reckoning to hold with you.” 


youth, his face glowimg suddenly like a heated 
coal, “which I took for the shout of some merry 
revellers; and you are wont to bid me never open 
door or window, or alarm the house, on the score 
of such folly.” 

“ Well, well,” said Simon ; “I thought a High- 
ander would have known better the difference 
betwixt the clash of swords and the twanging on 

the wild war-ery and the merry hunt’s up. 
But let it pass, boy; I am glad thou art losing thy 
quarrelsome fashions. Eat thy breakfast, any way, 
as I have that to employ thee, which requires 
haste.” 

“TJ have breakfasted already, and am in haste 
myself. Iam for the hills—-Have you any mes- 
sage to my father ?” 

“ None,” replied the Glover, in some surprise ; 
“but art thou beside thyself, boy? or what a ven- 
Nag takes thee from the city, like the wing of 

e whirlwind 1” 

‘¢ My warning has been sudden,” said Conachar, 
speaking with difficulty; but whether arising from 
the hesitation incidental to the use of foreign lan- 
guage, or whether from some other cause, could not 
easily be distinguished. “ There is to be a meet- 
ing—a great hunting,”——— Here he stopped. 

*‘ And when are you to return fro this blessed 
hunting f” said his master ; “thatis, I may make 
60 bold as to ask.” 

“TI cannot exactly answer,” replied the appren- 
tice. Perhaps never—if such be my father’s 
pleasure,” continued Conachar, with assumed indif- 
ference. 

“1 thought,” said Simon Glover, rather seriously, 
“ that all this was to be laid aside, when at earnest 
intercession I took you under my roof. 1 thought 
that when I undertook, being very loth to do so, to 
teach you an honest trade, we were to hear no 
more of hunting, or hosting, or clan-gatherings, or 
any matters of the kind ?”’ 

“T was not consulted when I was sent hither,’ 
paid the jad, haughtily. “I cannot tell what the 
terms were.” 

“ But I can tell you, Sir Conachar,” said the 
Glover, angrily, “that there is no fashion of honesty 
in binding yourself to an honest craftsman, and 
spoiling more hides than your own is worth ; and 
now, when you are of age to be of some service, in 
taking up the disposal of your time at your pleasure, 
as if it were your own property, not your mas- 
ter’s.” 

“ Reckon with my father about that,” answered 
Conachar ; “ he will pay you gallantly—a French 
mutton! for every hide I Lave spoiled, and a fat 
zow or bullock for each day I have been absent.” 

* Close with him, friend Glover—close vith him,” 
said the armourer, dryly. “ Thou wilt be paid gal- 
lantly at least, if not honestly. Methinks I would 
like to know how many have been emptied 
to fill the goat-skin sporran’ that is to be sy free to 
you of its gold, and whose pastures the bullocks 
have been calved in, that are to be sent down to 
you from the Grampian passes?” 





@ Freneb gold coin, 90 called from its being in- 
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#The Highland pouch, generally formed of goat-skin, and 


“ Keep at arm’s-length, then,” said Henry, ex- 
tending his brawny arm,—* I will have no more 
close hugs—no more bodkin work, like last 

I care little for a wasp’s sting, yet I will not allow 
the insect to come near me if I have ing.” 

Conachar smiled contemptuously. “ I meant 
thee no harm,’ he said. “ My father’s son did 
thee but too much honour to spill such churl’ 
blood. I will pay you for it by the drop, thet it 
may be dried up, and no longer soil my fingers.” 

“ Peace, thou bragging ape !” said the Smith 
“the blood of a true man cannot be valued in 
gold. The only expiation would be that thou 
shouldst come a mile into the Low Country with 
two of the strongest gallo-glasses of thy clan; and 
while I dealt with them, I would leave thee to 
the correction of my apprentice, little Jankin.” 

Here Catharine interposed. “ Peace,” she said, 
“my trusty Valentine, whom I have a right to com- 
mand; and peace, you Conachar, who ought to obey 
me as your master’s daughter. It is ilk done to 
awaken again on the morrow, the evil which has 
been laid to sleep at night.” 

“ Farewell, then master,” said Conachar, after 
another look of scorn at the Smith, which he only 
answered with a laugh. “ Farewell! and I thank 
you for your kindness, which has been more than 
1 deserved. If I have at times seemed less than 
thankful, it was the fault of circumstances, and not 
of my will. Catharine’——— He cast upon the 
maiden a look of strong emotion, in which various 
feelings were blended. He hesitated, as if to say 
something, and at Jength turned away with the 
single word farewell. Five minutes afterwards, 
with Highland buskins on his feet, and a smal) 
bundle in his hand, he passed through the north 
gate of Perth, and directed his course to the High- 
lands. 

“‘ There goes enough of beggary and of pride for 
a whole Highland clan,” said Henry. “ He talks 
as familiarly of gold pieces as I would of silver 
pennies; and yet I will be sworn that the thumb of 
his mother’s worsted glove might hold the treasure 
of the whole clan.” 

“ Like enough,” said the Glover, laughing at the 
idea ; “his mother was a large-boned woman, espe- 
cially in the fingers and wrist.” 

“ And as for cattle,” continued Henry, “I reckon 
his father and brothers steal sheep by one at a 
time.” 

“The less we say of them the better,” said the 
Glover, becoming again grave. “ Brothers he hath 
none; his father is a powerful man—hath long 
hands—reaches as far as he can, and hears farther 
than it is necessary to talk of him.” 

“ And yet he hath bound his only son pd 
tice to a glover in Perth?” said Henry. “ Why, 
I should have thought the Gentle Craft, as it is 
called, of St. Crispin, would have suited him best; 
and that if the son of some great Mac or O was 
to become an artisan, it eould only be in the craft 
where princes set him the example.” 

This remark, though ironical, seemed to awaken 
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our friend Simon’s sense of professional dignity, 
which was a prevailing feeling that marked the 
manners of the artisans of the time, 

« You err, con Henry,” he replied, with much 
gravity; “the glovers are the more honourable 
eraft of the two, in regard they provide for the 
accommodation of the hands, w the sloe- 
makers and cordwainers do but work for the feet.’ 

« Both equally n members of the body 
corporate,” said Henry, whose father had been a 
cordwainer. 

“ It may be so, my son,” said the Glover; “ but 
not both alike honourable. Bethink yon, that we 
re ed the hands as pledges of friendship and good 
faith, and the feet have no such privilege. Brave 
men fight with their hande—ocowards employ their 
feet in flight. A glove is borne aloft, a shoe is 
trampled in the mire ;—a man greets a friend with 
his open hand; he spurns a dog, or one whom he 
holds as mean as a dog, with his advanced foot. 
A a ae on the point of a spear is a sign and 
pledge of faith all the wide world over, as a gauntlet 
flung down is a gage of knightly battle; while I 
know no other emblem belonging to an old shoe, 
except that some crones will fling them after a 
man by way of good luck, in which practice I avow 
myself to entertain no confidence.” 

“‘ Nay,” said the Smith, amused with his friend’s 
eloquent pleading for the dignity of the art he prae- 
tised, “ I am not the man, I promise you, to dis- 
parage the glover’s mystery. Bethink you, I am 
myself a maker of gauntlets. But the dignity of 
your ancient craft removes not my wonder, that the 
father of this Conachar suffered his son to Jearn a 
trade of any kind from a Lowland craftsman, hold- 
ing us, as they do, altogether beneath their mag- 
nificent degree, and a race of contemptible drudges, 
unworthy of any other fate tham to be ill used and 
plundered, as often as these bare-breeched Dun- 
niewassals see safety and convenience for doing 
60 99 


“ Ay,” answered the Glover, “ but there were 
powerful reasons for—for”’ He withheld some- 
thing which seemed upon his lips, and went on, 
‘* for Conachar’s father acting as he did.—Well, 
I have played fair with him, and I do not doubt 
but he will act honourably by me.—But Cona- 
char’s sudden leave-taking bas put mite to some in- 
convenience. He had things under his charge. 1 
roust look through the booth.” 

“Can I help you, father?” said Henry Gow, 
deceived by the earnestness of his manner. 

* You {—no,”—said Simon, with a dryness which 
made Henry so sensible of the simplicity of his pro- 
posal, that he blushed to the eyes at his own dulness 
of comprehension, in a matter where love ought to 
have jnduced him to take his cue easily up. “ You, 
Catharine,” said the Glover, as he left the room, 
“entertain yous Valentine for five minutes, and 
see he departs not till my return—Come hither 
with me, old Dorothy, and bestir thy limbs in my 
behalf.” 

He left the room followed by the old woman; 
and Henry Smith remained with Catharine, almost 
for the first time in his life, entirely alone. There 
was embarrassment on the maiden’s part, and 
awkwardness on that of the lover, for about a 
minute; when Henry, calling up his courage, pulled 
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the gloves out of his pocket with which Simon had 
rie ; pee at od to permit one who had 
n 80 hi that morning to the 
usual penalty bir Gaiag asleep at the Tainan when 
he would have given the slumbers of a whale 
twelvemonth to be awake for a single minute. 

“ Nay, but,” said Catharine, “ the fulfilment of 
my homage to St. Valentine infers no such penalt 
as you desire to pay, and I cannot therefore think 
of accepting them.’ : 

“ These gloves,” said Henry, advancing his seat 
insidiously towards Catharine as he spoke, “ were 
wrought by the hands that are dearest to you; and 
see—they are shaped for your own.” He extended 
them as he spoke, and taking her arm in his robust 
hand, spread the gloves beside it to show how well 
they fitted. “ Look at that taper arm,” he said 
“ look at these smal] fingers; think who wewed 
these seams of silk and gold, and think whether the 
glove, and the arm which alone the glove can fit, 
ought to remain separate, because the poor glove 
has had the misfortune to be for a passing minute 
in the keeping of a hand so swart and rough as 
mine.” 

“ They are welcome as coming from my father,” 
said Catharine ; “and surely not less so as coming 
from my friend,” (and there was an om is On 
the word,) “as well as my Valentine and pre- 
server.” 

“ Let me aid to do them on,” said the Smith, 
bringing himaself yet closer to her side; “ they 
may seem a little over tight at first, and you may 
require some assistance.’ 

“You are skilful in such service, good Henry 
Gow,” said the maiden, smiling, but at the samo 
time drawing farther from her lover. 

“In good faith, no,” said Henry, shaking his 
head ; “ my experience has been in donning steel 
gauntlets on mailed knights, more than in fitting 
ermmbroidered gloves upon maidens.” 

“ ] will trouble you then no further, and Dorothy 
shall aid me—though there needs no assistance— 
my father’s eye and fingers are faithful to his craft ; 
what work he puts through his hands is always 
true to the measure.” 

“ Let me be convinced of it,” said the Smith; 
“ Jet me see that these slender gloves actually match 
the hands they were made for.”’ 

“ Some other time, good Henry,” answered the 
maiden ; “I will wear the gloves in honour of St. 
Valentine, and the mate he has sent me for the 
season. I would to heaven J could pleasure my 
father as well in weightier matters—-at present the 
perfume of the leather harms the headach I have 
had since morning.” 

“ Headach ! dearest maiden ?”’ echoed her lover. 

“ If you call it heartach, you will not misname 
it,” said Catharine, with a sigh, and proceeded to 
speak in a very serious tone. “ Henry,” she eaid, 
“Tam going perhaps to be as bold as I gave you 
reason to think me this morning ; for I am about to 
speak the firat upon a subject, on which, it may well 
be, I ought to wait till I had to answer you. But 
I cannot, after what has happened this morning, 
suffer my feelings towards you to remain unex- 
plained, without the possibility of my being greatly 
misconceived.—Nay, do not answer tit you have 
heard me out-—You are brave, Henry, beyond 
most men, honest and true aa the steel you work 
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“ Stop—stop, Catharine, for mercy’s sake! You 
never said so much that was good concerning me, 
save to introduce some bitter censure, of which 
your praises were the harbingers. I am honest, 
and so forth, you would say, but a hot-brained 
brawler, and common sworder or stabber.” 

I should injure both myself and you in eine 
ousuch. No, Henry, to no common stabber, ha 
he worn a plume in his bonnet, and gold spurs on 
his heels, would Catharine Glover have offered the 
little grace she has this day voluntarily done to 
you. If I have at times dwelt severely upon the 
proneéness of your spirit to anger, and of your hand 
to strife, it is because I would have you, if I could 
80 | pabierag you, hate in yourself the sins of vanity 
and wrath, by which you are most easily beset. I 
have spoken on the topic more to alarm your own 
conscience, than to express my opinion. I know 
as well as my father, that in these forlorn and des- 
perate days, the whole customs of our nation, nay, 
of every Christian nation, may be quoted in favour 
of bloody quarrels for trifling causes; of the taking 
deadly and deep revenge for slight offences; and 
the slaughter of each other for emulation of honour, 
or often in mere sport. But I know, that for all 
these things we shall one day be called into judg- 
ment; and fain would I convince thee, my brave 
and generous friend, to listen oftener to the dic- 
tates of thy good heart, and take less pride in the 

strength and dexterity of thy unsparing arm.” 

“ T am—I am convinced, Catharine,” exclaimed 
Henry; thy words shall henceforward be a law 
tome. I have done enough, far too much, indeed, 
for proof of my bodily strength and courage ; but 
it is only from you, Catharine, that I can learn a 
better way of thinking. Remember, my fair Valen- 
tine, that my ambition of distinction in arms, and 
my love of strife, if it can be called such, do not | 
fight even-handed with my reason and my milder 
dispositions, but have their patrons and sticklers 
to egg them on. Is there a quarrel,—and suppose 
that I, thinking on your counsels, am something 
loth to engage in it,—believe you I am left to de- 
cide between peace or war at my own choosing ? 
Not so, by St. Mary! there are a hundred round 
me to stir me on. ‘ Why, how now, Smith, is thy 
mainspring rusted? says one. ‘Jolly Henry is 
deaf on the quarrelling ear this morni.g,’ says an- 
other, ‘Stand to it, for the honour of ?erth,’ says 
my Lord the Provost. ‘ Harry against them fora 
gold noble,’ cries your father, perhaps. Now, what 
zan a poor fellow do, Catharine, when all are hal- 
looing him on in the devil’s name, and not a soul 
putting in a word on the other side ?”’ 

“¢ Nay, I know the devil has factors enough to 
utter his wares,” said Catharine; “ but it is our duty 
to despise such idle arguments, though they may 
be pleaded even by those to whom we owe much 
love and honour.” 

“Then there are the minstrels, with their ro- 
maunts and ballads, which place all a man’s praise 
in receiving and repaying hard blows. It is sad to 
tell, Catharine, how many of my sins that Blind 
Harry the Minstrel hath to answer for. When I 
hit a downright blow, it is not (so save me, St. 
John !) to do any man injury, but only to strike as 
William Wallace struck.” 

The Minstrel’s namesake spoke this in such a 
tone of rueful seriousness, that Catharine could 
ecarce forbear smiling; but nevertheless she assured 
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him that the danger of his own and other men’s 
lives ought not for a moment to be weighed agninat 
such simple toys. 

“ Ay, but,” ag Henry, emboldened by her 
smiles, “ methinks now the good cause of peace 
would thrive all the better for an advocate. Sup- 
pose, for example, that when I am pressed and 
urged to lay hand on my weapon, I could have cause 
to recollect that there was a gentle and guardian 
angel at home, whose image would seem to whisper, 
‘ Henry, do no violence ; it is my hand which you 
crimson with blood—Henry, rush upon no idle 
danger; itis my breast which you expose to injury;’ 
such thoughts would do more to restrain my mood, 
than if every monk in Perth should cry, ‘ Hold thy 
hand, on pain of bell, book, and candle.’” 

“ If such a warning as could be given by the 
voice of sisterly affection can have weight in the 
debate,” said Catharine ; “ do think, that in strik- 
ing, you empurple this hand; that in receiving 
wounds, you harm this heart.” 

The Smith took courage at the sincerely affec- 
tionate tone in which these words were delivered. 

“ And wherefore not stretch your regard a degree 
beyond these cold limits? Why, since you are so 
kind and generous as to own some interest in the 
poor ignorant sinner before you, should you not at 
once adopt him as your scholar and your husband ? 
Your father desires it ; the town expects it ; glovers 
and smiths are preparing their rejoicings ; and 
you, only you, whose words are so fair and so kind, 
you will not give your consent !’’ 

“ Henry,” said Catharine, in a low and tremulous 
voice, “ believe me, I should hold it my duty to 
comply with my father’s commands, were there not 
obstacles invincible to the match which he pro- 
poses,” 

“ Yet think—think but for a moment. I have 
little to say for myself in comparison of you, whe 
can both read and write. But then I wish to hear 
reading, and could listen to your sweet voice for 
ever. You love music, and I have been taught to 
play and sing as well as some minstrels. You love 
to be charitable; I have enough to give and enough 
to keep ; as large a daily alms as a deacon gives 
would never be missed by me. Your father gets 
old for daily toil ; he would live with us, as I should 
truly hold him for my father also, I would be as 
chary of mixing in causeless strife as of thrusting 
my hand into my own furnace ; and if there came 
on us unlawful violence, its wares would be brought 
to an ill-chosen market.” 

“¢ May you experience all the domestic happiness 
which you can conceive, Henry,—but with some 
one more happy than I am !” 

So spoke, or rather so sobbed, the Fair Maiden 
of Perth, who seemed choking in the attempt to 
restrain her tears. 

“You hate me, then?” said the lover, after a 
pause. 

“ Heaven is my witness, No !” 

“ Or you love some other better ?” 

“Tt is cruel to ask what it cannot avail you te 
know. But you are entirely mistaken.” 

“ Yon wild-cat, Conachar, perhaps?” said Henry, 
“J have marked his looks” —— 

“ You avail yourself of this painful situation to 
insult me, Henry, though I have little deserved it. 
Conachar is nothing to me, more than the re fa 
to tame his wild spirit by instruction might 
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me to take some interest in a mind abandoned to 
prejudices and passions ; and therein, Henry, not 
unlike your own.” 

It must then be some of these flaunting silk- 
worm Sirs about the court,” said the armourer, his 
natural heat of temper kindling from disappoint- 
ment and vexation; “some of those who think 
they carry it off through the height of their plumed 
bonnets and the jingle of their spurs. I would I 
knew which it was, that, leaving his natural mates, 
the painted and perfumed dames of the court, comes 
to take his prey among the simple maidens of the 
burgher craft. I would I knew but his name and 
surname !” 

‘ Henry Smith,” said Catharine, shaking off the 
weakness which seemed to threaten to overpower 
her a mgment before, “ this is the language of an 
angrateful fool, or rather of a frantic madman. I 
have told you already, there was no one who stood, 
at the beginning of this conference, more high in 
my opinion than he who is now losing ground with 
every word he utters, in the tone of unjust suspicion 
and senseless anger. You had no title to know 
even what I have told you, which, I pray you to 
observe, implies no preference to you over others, 
though it disowns any preference of anothgr to you. 
It is enough you should be aware that there is as 
insuperable an objection to what you desire, as if 
an enchanter had a spell over my destiny.” 

« Spells may be broken by true men,” said the 
Smith. “I would it were come to that. Thor- 
biorn, the Danish armourer, spoke of a spell he had 
for making breastplates, by singing a certain song 
while the iron was heating. 1 told him that his 
runic rhymes were no proof against the weapons 
which fought at Loncarty—what farther came of 
it it is needless to tell;—but the corslet and the 
wearer, and the leech who salved his wound, know 
if Henry Gow can break a spell or no.” 

Catharine looked at him as if about to return an 
answer little approving of the exploit he had vaunt- 
ed, which the downright Smith had not recollected 
was of a kind that exposed him to her frequent 
censure. But ere she had given words to her 
thoughts, her father thrust his head in at the “door. 

“ Henry,” he said, “ I must interrupt your more 
pleasing affairs, and request you to come into my 
working-room in all speed, to consult about certain 
matters deeply affecting the weal of the burgh.” 

Henry, making his obeisance to Catharine, left 
the apartment upon her father’s summons. Indeed 
it was probably in favour of their future friendly 
intercourse that they were parted on this occasion, 
at the turn which the conversation seemed likely 
to take. For as the wooer had begun to hold the 
refusal of the damsel as somewhat capricious and 
inexplicable after the degree of encouragement 
which, in his opinion, she had afforded ; Catharine, 
on the other hand, considered him rather as an 

encroacher upon the grace which she had shown 
him, than one whose delicacy rendered him de- 
serving of such favour. 

But there was living in their bosoms towards 
each other a reciprocal kindness, which on the ter- 
mination of the dispute was sure to revive, inducing 
the maiden to forget her offended delicacy, and the 
lover his slighted warmth of passion. 
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CHAPTER VII, 


This qnarre] may draw blood another day. 
Henry IV., Part 1 


Tus conclave of citizens appointed to meet for 
investigating the affray of the preceding evening, 
had now assembled. The work-room of Simon 
Glover was filled to crowding by personages of no 
little consequence, some of whom wore black velvet 
cloaks, and gold chains around their necks. They 
were, indeed, the fathers of the city; and there 
were bailies and deacons in the honoured number. 
There was an ireful and offended air of importance 
upon every brow, as they conversed together, rather 
in whisper, than aloud or in detail. Busiest among 
the busy, the little important assistant of the pre- 
vious night, Oliver Proudfute by name, and bonnet- 
maker by profession, was bustling among the 
crowd; much after the manner of the sea-gull, 
which flutters, screams, and sputters most at the 
commencement of a gale of wind, though one can 
hardly conceive what the bird has better to do than 
to fly to its nest, and remain quiet till the gale is 
over. 

Be that as it may, Master Proudfute was in the 
midst of the crowd, his fingers upon every one’s 
button, and his mouth in every man’s ear, em- 
bracing such as were near to his own stature, that 
he might more ee and mysteriously utter his 
sentiments; and standing on tiptoe, and supporting 
himself by the cloak-collars of tall men, that he 
might dole out to them also the same share of in- 
formation. He felt himself one of the heroes of 
the affair, being conscious of the dignity of superior 
information on the subject as an eyewitness, and 
much disposed to push his connexion with the 
scuffle a few points beyond the modesty of truth, 
It cannot be said that his communications were 
in especial curious and important, consisting chiefly 
of such assertions as these :— 

“It is all true, by St. John. I was there and 
saw it myself—was the first to run to the fray ; and 
if it had not been for me and another stout fellow, 
who came in about the same time, they had broken 
into Simon Glover’s house, cut his throat, and car- 
ried his daughter off to the mountains. It is too 
evil usage—not to be suffered, neighbour Crook- 
shank—not to be endured, neighbour Glass—not 
to be borne, neighbours Balneaves, Rollock, and 
Chrysteson. It was a mercy that I and that stout 
fellow came in— Was it not, neighbour and worthy 
Bailie Craigdallie ?” 

These speeches were dispersed by the busy bon 
net-maker into sundry ears. Bailie Craigdallie, a 
portly guild-brother, the same who had advised the, 
prorogation of their civic council to the present 
place and hour, a big, burly, good-looking man, 
shook the deacon from his cloak with pretty much 
the grace with which a large horse shrugs off the 
importunate fly that has beset him for ten minutes, 
and exclaimed, “ Silence, good citizens ; here comes 
Simon Glover, in whom no man ever saw falsehood. 
We will hear the outrage from his own mouth.” 

Simon being called upon to tell his tale, did so 
with obvious embarrassment, which he imputed to 
a reluctance that the burgh should be put in deadly 
feud with any one upon his account. It was, he 
dared to say, a masking or revel on the part of the 
young gallants about court; and the worst that 
might come of it would be, that he would put irun 
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stancheons on his daughter’s window, in case of 
such another frolic. 

“ Why, then, if this was a mere masking or mum- 
mery,” said Craigdallie, “ our townsman, Harry of 
the Wynd, did far wrong to ent off a gentleman’s 
hand for sueh a harmless pleasantry, and the town 
may be brought toa heavy fine for it, unless we 
secure pd apse of the mutilator.”’ 

“Our lady forbid !” said the Glover. “ Did you 
know what I do, you would be as much afraid of 
handling this matter, as if it were glowing iron. 
But, since you will needs put your fingers in the 
fire, truth must be spoken. And come what will, I 
must say, that the matter might have ended ill for 
me and mine, but for the opportune assistance of 

Gow, the armourer, well known to you all.” 

“ And mine also was not awanting,” said Oliver 
Proudfate, “though I do not profess to be utterly 
BD gece a swordsman as our neighbour, Henry Gow. 
— You saw me, neighbour Glover, at the beginning 
of the fray 1” 

“ T saw you after the end of it, neighbour,” 
answered the Glover, dryly. : 

“ True, true; I had forgot you were in your 
house while the blows were going, and could not 
survey who were dealing them.” 

« Peace, neighbour Proudfute ; I prithee, peace,” 
said Craigdallie, who was obviously tired of the tune- 
less screeching of the worthy deacon. 

“ There is something mysterious here,” said the 
Bailie ; “ but I think I spy the seeret. Our friend 
Simon is, as you all know, a peaceful man, and one 
that will rather sit down with wrong, than put a 
friend, or say a neighbourhood, in danger to seek 
i as. Thou, Henry, who art never wanting 
where the burgh needs a defender, tell us what thou 
knowest of this matter.” 

Our Smith told his story to the same purpose 
which we have already related; and the meddling 
maker of bonnets added as before. “ And thou 
sawest me there, honest Smith, didst thou not ?” 

“ Not I, in good faith, neighbour,” answered 
Henry; “but you are a little man, you know, and 
I might overlook you.” 

This reply prodaced a laugh at'Oliver’s expense, 
who laughed for company, but added doggedly, “ I 
was one of the foremost to the rescue for all that.’’ 

«“ Why, where wert thou, then, neighbour ?” said 
the Smith ; “ for I saw you not, and I would have 

ven the worth of the best suit of armour I ever 
wrought to have seen as stout a fellow as thou at 
my elbow.” 

“ I was no farther off, however, honest Smith; 
and whilst thou wert laying on blows as if on an 
anvil, I was parrying those that the rest of the vil- 
jains aimed at thee behind thy back; and that is 
the cause thou sawest me not.” 

“TI have heard of Smiths of old time who had 
but one eyes,” said Henry. “I have two, but they 
are both eet in my forehead, and s0 I could not see 
behind my back, neighbour.” 

“ The truth is, ever,” persevered Master 
Oliver, “ there I was, and I will give Master Bailie 
my aecount of the matter ; for the Smith and I were 
first up to the fray.” 

“ Enough at present,” said the Bailie, waving to 
nase fper ridges eaxntopnasy mnemey « The 
precognition of Simon G and Henry Gow would 
bear out a matter Jess worthy of belief—And now, 
my masters, your opinion what should be done. 
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Here are all our burgher rights broken through and 
insulted, and you may well fancy that it is by seme 
man of power, since no legs dared have attem 
such an outrage. My masters, it is hard on flesh 
antl blood to submit to this. The laws have framed 
us of lower rank than the princes and nobles, yet it 
is against reason to suppose that we will suffer our 
houses to be broken into, and the honour of our 
women insulted, without some redress.” 

« It is not to be endured |” answered the citizens, 
unanimously. 

Here Simon Glover interfered with a very anxious 
and ominous countenance. “I hope still that all 
was not meant so ill as it seemed to us, my worthy 
neighbours ; and I for one would cheerfully forgive 
the alarm and disturbance to my poer house, pro- 
viding the fair city were not brought into jeopardy 
for me. I beseech you to consider who are to be 
our judges that are to hear the case, and give or 
refuse redress. I speak among neighbours and 
friends, and therefore I speak openly. The King, 
God bless him! is so broken in mind and body, 
that he will but turn us over to some great man 
amongst his counsellora, who shall be in favour for 
the time—Perchance he will refer us to his bro- 
ther the Duke of Albany, who will make our petition 
for righting of our wrongs, the pretence for squeez- 
ing money out of us,” 

“ We will none of Albany for our judge!” answer- 
ed the meeting with the same unanimity as re, 

“Or perhaps,” added Simon, “ he will bid the 
Duke of Rothsay take charge of it; and the wild 
young prinee will regard the outrage as something 
for his gay companions to scoff at, and his minstrels 
to turn into fm 

“ Away with Rothsay ! he is too gay to be our 
judge,” again exclaimed the citizens. 

Simon, emboldened by seeing he was reaching 
the point he aimed at, yet pronouncing the dreaded 
name with a half whisper, next added, “ Woald you 
like the Black Douglas better to deal with %” 

There was no answer for a minute. They looked 
on each other with fallen countenances and blanched 
lips. But Henry Smith spoke out boldly, and in a 
decided voice, the sentiments which all felt, but none 
else dared give words to— 

“ The B Douglas to judge betwixt a burgher 
and a gentleman, nay, a nobleman, for all I know 
or care t—The black devil of hell sooner { You are 
mad, father Simon, so much as to name so wild a 
proposal.” 

There was again a silence of fear and uncertainty, 
which was at length broken by Bailie Craigdallie, 
who, looking very significantly to the speaker, re- 
plied, “ You are confident in a stout doublet, neigh- 
bour Smith, or you would not talk so boldly.” 

“Tam confident of a good heart under my doub- 
let, such as it is, Bailie,” answered the undaunted 
Henry ; “and though I speak but little, my mouth 
shall never be padlocked by any noble of them all.” 

“ Wear a thick doublet, Henry, or do not 
speak so loud,” reiterated the Bailie, in the same 
significant tone. “ There are Border men in the 
town who wear the Blosdy Heart! on their shoulder 
—But all this is no rede. What shall we doi” 

“ Short rede, good rede,” said the Smith, “ Let 
us to our Provost, and demand his countenance and 
assistance.” 





1 The well-known cognizance of the house of Douglas 
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A murmur of applause went through the party, 
and Oliver ute exclaimed, “ That is what I 
have been, saying for this half hour, and not one 
of ye would listen to me. Let us go to our Provost 
said I. He is a gentleman himself, and ought to 
= the burgh and the nobles in all mat- 

se neighbours, hush; be wary what you 
say or do,” said a thin meagre fi of a man, 
whose diminutive person seemed still more reduced 
in size, and more assimilated to a shadow, by his 
efforts to assume an extreme degree of humility, 
and make himself, to suit his argument, look meaner 
yet, and yet more insignificant than nature had 
made him. 

* Pardon me,” said he, “ I am but a poor Pot- 
i . Nevertheless, I have been bred in Paris, 

learned my humanities and my cursus medendi 
as well as some that call themselves learned leeches. 
Methinks I can tent this wound, and treat it with 
emollientsa. Here is our friend Simon Glover, who 
is, a8 you all know, a man of worship. Think you 
he would not be the most willing of us all to pur- 
sue harsh tourses here, since his family honour is 
so nearly concerned! And since he blenches away 
from the charge against these same revellers, con- 
sider if he may not have some good reason more 
than he cares to utter for letting the matter slecp. 
It ia not for me to put my finger on the sore; but 
alack ! we all know that young maidens are what 
I call fugitive essences. Suppose now, an honest 
maiden—I mean in all innocence—leaves her win- 
dow unlatched on St. Valentine’s morn, that some 
gallant cavalier may—in all honesty, I mean—be- 
come her Valentine for the season ; and suppose the 
gallant be discovered, may she not scream out as it 
the visit were unexpected, and—and—bray all this 
in a mortar, and then consider} will it be a matter 
to place the town in feud for?” 

he Pottingar delivered his opinion in a most 
insinuating manner; but he seemed to shrink into 
something less than his natural tenuity when he 
saw the blood rise in the old cheeks of Simon Glo- 
ver, and inflame to the temples the complexion of 
the redoubted Smith. The last, stepping forward, 
and turning a stern look on the alarmed Pottingar, 
broke out as follows:—“ Thou walking skeleton ! 
thou asthmatic gallipot! thou poisoner by profes- 
sion! if I thought that the puff of vile breath thou 
hast left could blight for the tenth part of a minute 
the fair fame of Catharine Glover, I would pound 
thee, quacksaiver! in thine own mortar, and beat 
up thy wretched carrion with flower of brimstone, 
the only real medicine in thy booth, to make a 
salve to rub mangy hounds with !” 

“ Hold, son Henry, hold!” cried the Glover, ina 
tone of authority,—“ no man has title to speak of 
this matter but me— Worshipful Bailie Craigdallie, 
mnee such is the construction that is put upon my 
patience, I am willing to pursue this riot to the 
uttermost; and though the issue may prove that we 
had better have been patient, you will all see that 
my Catharine hath not by any lightness or folly of 
hers afforded — for this great scandal.” 

The Bailie also interposed. “ Neighbour Henry,” 
said he, “ we came here to consult, and not to quar- 
rel. As one of the fathers of the fair city, I com- 
mand thee to forego all evil will and mal-talent you 
may have against Master Pottingar Dwining.” 


* “ He in too poor a creature, Bailie,” said Henry 
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Gow, “ for me to harbour feud with—I that could 
destroy him and his booth with one blow of my fare- 
hammer.” 

“ Peace, then, and hear me,” said the official. 
“ We all are as much believers in the honour of 
the Fair Maiden of Perth, as in that of our Blessed 
Lady.” Here he crossed himself devoutly. “ But 
touching our a to our Provost, are you agreed, 
neighbours, to put matter like this into our Provost's 
hand, being against a powerful noble, as is to be 
feared 1” 

“The Provost being himself a nobleman”— 
squeaked the Pottingar, in some meagure released 
from his terror by the intervention of the Bailie. 
“ God knows, I speak not to the dis ement of 
an honourable gentleman, whose forbears have 
held the office he now holds for man 9 anonm 

“ By free choice of the citizens o Perth,” said 
the Smith, interrupting the speaker with the tones 
of his deep and decisive voice. 

“ Ay, surely,” said the disconcerted orator, “ by 
the voice of the citizens. How elset—I pray you, 
friend Smith, interrupt me not. I speak to our 
worthy and eldest Bailie, Craigdallie, according ta 
my poor mind. I say that, come amongst us how 
he will, still this Sir Patrick Charteris is a nobk- 
man, and hawks will not pick hawks’ eyes out. 
Ile may well bear us out in a feud with the, High- 
landmen, and do the part of our Provost and 
leader against them; but whether he that himself 
wears silk will take our part against broidered 
cloak and cloth of gold, though he may do so against 
tartan and Irish frieze, is something to be ques- 
tioned. Take a fool’s advice. We have saved our 
Maiden, of whom I never meant to speak harm, as 
truly I knew none. They have lost one man’s 
hand, at least, thanks to Harry Smith ” 

“ And to me,” added the little important Bonnet- 
maker. 

“ And to Oliver Proudfute, as he tells us,” con- 
tinued the Pottingar, who contested no man’s claim 
to glory, provided he was not himself compelled to 
tread the perilous paths which lead to it. “I say, 
neighbours, since they have left a hand as a pledge 
they will never come in Couvrefew street again, 
why, in my simple mind, we were best to thank our 
stout townsman, and the town having the honour, 
and these rakehells the loss, that we should hush 
the matter up, and say no more about it.” 

These pacific counsels had their effect with some 
of the citizens, who began to nod and look exceed- 
ingly wise upon te advocate of acquiescence, with 
whom, notwithatanding the offence so lately given, 





Simon Glover seemed also to in opinion. 
But not so Henry Smith, wha, seeing the consultar 
tion at a stand, took up the in his usual 


downright manner. ; 

“ I am neither the oldest nar the richest among 
you, neighbours, and I am not sorry for it. Years 
will come, if one lives to see them; and I can win 
and spend my penny like another by the blaze of 
the furnace and the wind of the bellows. But mo 
man ever saw me sit down with wrong done in 
word or deed to our fair town, if man’s to and 
man’s hand could right it. Neither will I ait dewn 
with this ,if ean help it. I will go to the 
Provost myself, if no one with me; he fs 
a knight, it is true, and a gentleman of free and 
true-born blocd, ae we all know, sines Walkace’s 


time, who settled his great-grandaire amonget as, 
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But if he were the proudest nobleman in‘the land, 
heis the Provost of Perth, and for his own honour 
must see the freedoms and immunities of the burgh 
preserved—ay, and I know he will—I have made 
a steel doublet for him, and have a good guess at 
the kind of heart that it was meant to cover.” 

“ Surely,” said Bailie Craigdallie, “it would be 
to no purpose to stir at court without Sir Patrick 
Charteris’s countenance ; the ready answer would 
be, Go to your Provost, you borrel loons. So, 
neighbours and townsmen, if you will stand by my 
side, I and our Pottingar Dwining will repair pre- 
sently to Kinfauns, with Sim Glover, the jolly Smith, 
and gallant Oliver Proudfute, for witnesses to the 
onslaught, and speak with Sir Patrick Charteris, in 
name of the fair town.” 

“ Nay,” said the peaceful man of medicine, 

“leave me behind, I pray you; I lack audacity to 
' speak before a belted knight.” 
‘“‘ Never regard that, neighbour, you must go,” 
7 said Bailie Craigdallie. “The town hold me a hot- 
headed carle for a man of threescore—Sim Glover 
is the offended party—vwe all know that Harry Gow 
spoils more harness with his sword than he makes 
with his hammer—and our neighbour Proudfute, 
who, take his own word, is at the beginning and 
end of every fray in Perth, is of course a man of 
action. We must have at least one advocate 
amongst us for peace and quietness; and thou, 
Pottingar must be the man. Away witk you, sirs, 
get your boots and your beasts—horse and hat- 
tock,' I say—and let us meet at the East Port ; 
that is, if itis your pleasure, neighbours, to trust 
us with the matter.” 

‘There can be no better rede, and we will all 
avouch it,” said the citizens. “If the Provost take 
our part, as the fair town hath a right to expect, 
we may bell-the-cat with the best of them.” 

“It is well, then, neighbours,’ answered the 
Bailie ; “so said, so shall be done. Meanwhile, I 
have called the whole town-council together about 
this hour, and I have little doubt,” looking around 
the company, “ that as so many of them who are in 
this place have resolved to consult with our Pro- 
vost, the rest will be compliant to the same resolu- 
tion. And therefore, neighbours, and good burghers 
of the fair city of Perth—horse and hattock, as I 
said before, and mect me at the East Port.” 

A general acclamation concluded the sitting of 
this species of privy council, or Lords of the Articles; 
and they dispersed, the deputation to prepare for 
the journey, and the rest to tell their impatient 
wives and daughters of the measures they had taken 
to render their chambers safe in future, against the 
intrusion of gallants at unseasonable hours. 

While nags are saddling, and the town-council 
| debating, or rather putting in form what the lead- 

ing members of their bard had already adopted, it 
may be necessary, for the information of some 
readers, to state in distinct terms what is more 
| circuitously intimated in the course of the former 
| discussion. 
| It was the custom at this period, when the 
| Strength of the feudal aristocracy controlled the 
| rights, and frequently insulted the privileges of the 
royal burghs of Scotland, that the latter, where it 
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1 Horee and hatt the well-known cry of the fairies at 
mounting for a moonlight expedition, came to be familiarly 
adopted on any occasion of mounting. 
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wag practicable, often chose their Provost, or Chief 


Magistrate, not out of the order of the merchante, 
shopkeepers, and citizens, who inhabited the town 
itself, and filled up the roll of the ordinary magis- 
tracy, but elected to that pre-eminent state some 
powerful nobleman or baron in the neighbourhood 
of the burgh, who was expected to stand their 
friend at court in such matters as concerned their 
common weal, and to lead their civil militia to fight, 
whether in general battle or in private feud, rein- 
forcing them with his own feudal retainers. This 
protection was not always gratuitous. The Provosts 
sometimes availed themselves of their situation to 
an unjustifiable degree, and obtained grants of 
lands and tenements belonging to the common good, 
or public property of the burgh, and thus made the 
citizens pay dear for the countenance which they 
afforded. Others were satisfied to receive the 
powerful aid of the townsmen in their own feudal 
quarrels, with such other marks of respect and 
benevolence as the burgh over which they presided 
were willing to gratify them with, in order to secure 
their active services in case of necessity. The 
Baron, who was the regular protector of a royal 
burgh, accepted such free-will offerings without 
scruple, and repaid them by defending the rights of 
the town, by arguments in the council, and by bold 
deeds in the field. 

The citizens of the town, or, as they loved better 
to call it, the Fair City of Perth, had for several 
generations found a protector and Provost of this 
kind in the knightly family of Charteris, Lords of 
Kinfauns, in the neighbourhood of the burgh. I* 
Was scarce a century (in the time of Robert III., 
since the first of this distinguished family had set- 
tled in the strong castle which now belonged to 
them, with the picturesque and fertile scenes ad- 
joining to it. But the history of the first settler, 
chivalrous and romantie in itself, was calculated 
to facilitate the settlement of an alien in the land 
in which his lot was cast. We relate it as it is 
given by an ancient and uniform tradition, which 
carries in it great indications of truth, and is war- 
rant enough, perhaps, for its insertion in graver 
histories than the present. ~ 

During the brief career of the celebrated patriot 
Sir William Wallace, and when his arms had for a 
time expelled the English invaders from his native 
country, he is said to have undertaken a voyage to 
France, with a small band of trusty friends, to try 
what his presence (for he was respected through 
all countrics for his prowess) might do to induce 
the French monarch to send to Scotland a body of 
auxiliary forces, or other assistance, to aid the 
Scots in regaining their independence. 

The Scottish Champion was on board a small 
vessel, and steering for the port of Dieppe, when a 
sail appeared in the distance, which the mariners 
regarded, first with doubt and apprehension, and 
at last with confusion and dismay. Wallace de- 
manded to know what was the cause of their alarm. 
The captain of the ship informed him, that the tall 
vessel which was bearing down, with the purpose 
of boarding that which he commanded, was the 
ship of a celebrated rover, equally famed for his 
courage, strength of body, and successful i 
It was commanded by a gentleman named Thomas 
de Longueville, a Frenchman by birth, but by 
ieee ene of those pirates who called themselves 


riends to the sea, .nd enemies to all who sailed 
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upon that element. He attacked and plundered 
vessels of all nations, like one of the ancient Norse 
Sea-kings, as they were termed, whose dominion 
was upon the mountain waves. The master added, 
that no vessel could escape the rover by flight, so 
speedy was the bark he commanded ; and that no 
crew, however hardy, could hope to resist him, 
when, as was his usual mede of combat, he threw 
himself on board at the head of his followers. 

Wallace smiled sternly, while the master of the 
ship, with alarm in his countenance, and tears in 
his eyes, described to him the certainty of their 
being captured by the Red Rover, a name ‘sale 
to De Longueville, because he usually displayed 
the blood-red flag, which he had now hoisted. 

‘T will clear the narrow seas of this rover?’ said 
Wallace. 

Then calling together some ten or twelve of his 
own followers, Boyd, Kerlie, Seton, and others, to 
whom the dust of the most desperate battle was 
like the breath of life, he commanded them to arm 
themselves, and lie flat upon the deck, so as to be 
out of sight. He ordered the mariners below, ex- 
opens such as were absolutely necessary to ma- 
nage the vessel; and he gave the master instruc- 
tions, upon pain of death, so to steer, as that while 
the vessel had the appearance of attempting to fly, 
he should in fact permit the Red Rover to come 
up with them and do his worst. Wallace himself 
then lay down on the deck, that nothing might be 
seen which could intimate any purpose of resist- 
ance. In a quarter of an hour De Longueville’s 
vessel ran on board that of the Champion, and the 
Red Rover, casting out grappling irons to make 
sure of his prize, jumped on the deck in complete 
armour, followed by his men, who gave a terrible 
shout, as if victory had been already secured. But 
the armed Scots started up at once, and the Rover 
found himself unexpectedly engaged with men ac- 
customed to consider victory as secure, when they 
were only opposed as one to twoor three. Wallace 
himself rushed on the pirate captain, and a dread- 
ful strife began betwixt them with such fury, that 
the others suspended their own battle to look on, 
and seemed by common consent to refer the issue 
of the strife to the fate of the combat between the 
two chiefs. Tne pirate fought as well as man 
could do; but Wallace’s strength was beyond that 
of ordinary mortals. He dashed the sword from 
the Rover’s hand, and placed him in such peril, 
that, to avoid being cut down, he was fain to close 
‘with the Scottish Champion, in hopes of over- 
aah him in the grapple. In this also he was 
oiled. They fell on the deck, locked in each other’s 
arms, but the Frenchman fell undermost, and Wal- 
lace, fixing his grasp upon his gorget, compressed 
it so elosely, notwithstanding it was made of the 
finest steel, that the blood gushed from his eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and he was only able to ask for 
quarter by signs. His men threw down their 
weapons and begged for mercy, when they saw 
their leader thus severely handled. The victor 
tee them all their lives, but took possession of 

eir vessel, and detained them prisoners. 

When he came in sight of the French harbour, 
Wallace alarmed the place by displaying the 
Rover’s colours, as if De tonguseille was coming to 

the town. The bells were rung backward; 
were blown, and the citizens were h 
to arms, when the scene changed. The Sco 
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Lion on his shield of gold was raised above the 
piratical flag, and announced that the Champion 
of Scotland was approaching, like a falcon with 
his prey in his cluteh, He landed with his prisoner, 
arfd carried him to the court of France, where, at 
Wallace’s request, the robberies which the pirate 
had committed were forgiven, and the King even 
conferred the honour of knighthood on Sir Thomas 
de Longueville, and offered to take him into his 
service. But the Rover had contracted such a 
friendship for his generous victor, that he insisted 
on uniting his fortunes with those of Wallace, with 
whom he returned to Scotland, and fought by hie 
side in many a bloody battle, where the prowess 
of Sir Thomas de Longueville was remarked as in- 
ferior to that of none, save of his heroic conqueror. 
His fate also was more fortunate than that of his 
patron. Being distinguished by the beauty as well 
as strength of his person, he rendered himself so 
acceptable to a young lady, heiress of the ancient 
family of Charteris, that she chose him for her hus- 
band, bestowing on him with her hand the fair 
baronial Castle of Kinfauns, and the domaina 
annexed to it. Their descendants took the name 
of Charteris, as connecting themselves with thei 
maternal ancestors, the ancient proprietors of the 
property, though the name of Thomas de Long- 
ueville was equally honoured amongst them ; and 
the large two-handed sword with which he mowed 
the ranks of war, was, and is still, preserved among 
the family muniments. Another account is, that 
the family name of De Longueville himself was 
Charteris. The estate afterwards passed to a fa- 
ay of Blairs, and is now the property of Lord 
ray. 

These Barons of Kinfauns,! from father to son, 
held, for several generations, the office of Provost 
of Perth ; the vicinity of the castle and town ren- 
dering it a very convenient arrangement for mutual 
support. The Sir Patrick of this history had more 
than once led out the men of Perth to battles and 
skirmishes with the restless Highland depreda- 
tors, and with other enemies, foreign and domestic. 
True it is, he used sometimes to be weary of 
the slight and frivolous complaints unnecessarily 
brought before him, and in which he was requested 
to interest himself. Hence he had sometimes in- 
curred the charge of being too proud as a noble- 
man, or too indolent as a man of wealth, and one 
who was too much addicted to the pleasures of the 
field, and the exercise of feudal hospitality, to bestir 
himself upon all and every occasion when the Fair 
Town would have desired his active interference. 
But notwithstanding that this occasioned some 
slight murmuring, the citizens, upon any serious 
cause of alarm, were wont to rally around their 
Provost, and were warmly supported by him both 
in council and action. 





1Jt is generally believed that the ancient Barons of tiem 
are now represented in the male line by a once powerfu 

branch of the name, the Charterises of Amisfield, in Dumfries 
shire. The remains of the castle, close to which is thoi 
modern residence, attest the former extent of their resources. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Within the bounds of Anuandale, 
The gentle Johnstones ride: 
They have been there a thousand years, 7 
A thousand more they'll bide. 
Old Ballad. 


Tux character and quality of Sir Patrick Char- 
teris, the Provost of Perth, being such as we have 
sketched in the last chapter, let us now return to 
the ion which was in the act of rendezvous- 
ing at the East Port,' in order to wait upon that 
with their complaints, at Kinfauns. 

a) d Simon Glover, on a pacing 
pore, which sometimes enjoyed the honour 


: 


the fairer person as well as the lighter 
hah his beautiful daughter. His cloak was 
round the lower part of his face, as a sign 
his friends not to in t him by ay ee 
while he passed through the atreets, partly, 
on account of the coldness of the weather. 
anxiety was seated on his brow, as 
if the more he meditated on the matter he was 
engaged in, the more difficult and perilous it ap- 
inal He only greeted by silent gestures his 
ends as ad came to the rendezvous. 
A strong 
of an under size, and not exceeding fourteen hands, 
but high-shouldered, strong-limbed, well-coupled, 
and round-barrelled, bore to the East Port the 
t Smith. A judge of the animal might see 
in bis eye a spark of that vicious temper which is 
frequently the accompaniment of the form that is 
most vigorous and enduring ; but the weight, the 
hand, and the seat of the rider, added to the late 
regular exercise of a long journey, had subdued his 
stubbornness for the present. He was accompanied 
by the honest Bonnet-maker, who being, as the 
reader is aware, a little round man, and what is 


Ss 


vulgarly called duck-leg had planted himself 
like a red pincushion a he was wrap in a 
scarlet ol over which he had slung a hawking- 


) on the top of a great saddle, which he 
might be said rather to be perched upon than to 
i irthed 


perils which must attend bis coming down 
for the high-seated horseman’s feet did not 
ied means come beneath the laps of the saddle. 
had associated himself to the Smith, whose 
motions he had watched for the purpose of joining 
him ; for it was Oliver Proudfute’s opinion, that 
action showed to most advantage when 
other; and he was delighted when 
some wag of the lower class had gravity enough 
to ery out, withont laughing outright, “There goes 
the pride of Perth—there go the slashing crafts- 
men, the jolly Smith of the Wynd, and the bold 
Bonnet-maker |’? 
It is true, the fellow who gave this all-hail thrust 
his tongue in his cheek to some scapegraces like 


| 





* See Note I. Kast Part 
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wom 





aera ea etualt arrester pipremasaliore 
by- e generously threw him a silver penny to 


fieence occasi their being followed by a crowd 
of boya, ing and hallooing, until Smith, 
i threatened to switch the foremost of 


turning 
them; a resolution which they did not wait to see 
put in execution. 

« Here are we the witnesses,” said the little man 
on the e horse, as they joined Simon Glover a‘ 
the East Port; “ but where are they that should 
back us? Ah, brother Henry ! authority is a load 
for an ass rather than a spirited horse ; it would 
but clog the motions of such young fellows as you 
and me.” 

“ I could well wish to see you bear ever so little 
of that same weight, worthy Master Proudfute,” 
replied Henry Gow, “ were it but to keep you firm 
in the saddle; for you bounce about aa if you 
were dancing a jig on your seat, without any help 
from your legs.” 

“ Ay, ay; I raise myself in my stirrups to avoid 
the joltmg. She is cruelly hard set this mare of 
mine ; but she has carried me in field and forest, 
and through some passages that were something 
perilous ; so Jezabel and I part not—I call her 


horse, of the ald Galloway breed, | Jezabel, after the Princess of Castile.” 


“ Tsabel, I suppose you mean,” answered tls 
Smith, 

“ Ay—Isabel, or Jezabel,—all the same, you 
know. But here comes Bailie Craigdallie at last, 
with that poor, creeping, cowardly creature the 
Pottingar. They have brought two town-officerg 
with their partisans, to guard their fair persona, I 


suppose.—If there is one T hate mere than 
another, it is such a sneaking varlet ag that 
Dwining !” 


“ Have a care he does not hear you say 80,” 
said the Smith. ‘JI tell thee, Bonnet-maker, that 
there is more danger in yonder slight, wasted ana 
tomy, than in twenty stout fellows like yourself.” 

‘“ Pshaw ! Bully Smith, you are but jesting with 
me,” said Oliver,—softening his voice, however, 
and looking towards the Pottingar, as if to discover 
in what limb or lineament of his wasted face and 
form lay any appearance of the menaced danger ; 
and his examination reassuring him, he answered 
boldly, “ Blades and bucklers, man, I would stand 
the feud of a dozen such ag Dwining. What ooula 
he do to any man with blood in his veins {” 

“ He could give him a dose of physic,” answered 
the Smith, dryly. 

They had no time for further colloquy, for 
Bailie Craigdallie called to them to take the road 
to Kinfauns, and himself showed the . As 
they advanced at a leisurely pace, the urse 
turned on the reception which they were to expeat 
from their Provost, and the interest which he was 
likely to take in the aggression which oom- 
plained of. The Glover seemed particularly des- 
ponding, and talked more than onee, in a manner 
which implied a wish that they would yet consent 
to let the matter rest. He et Gv speak out very 
plainly, however, fearful, of the malignant 
interpretation which might be derived from any 
appearance of anlage | from the assertion ef his 
daughter’s reputation. ining seemed to agree 
with him in opinien, but spoke more cautiqualy 
than in the morning. 

“ After all,” said the Bailie, “when I think of 











all the propines and good gifts which have passed 
from the good town to my Lord Provost’s, I cannot 
think he will be backward to show himself. More 
than one lusty boat, laden with Bordeaux wine, has 
left the South Shore to discharge its burden under 
the Castle of Kinfauns. I have some right to speak 
of that, who was the merchant importer.” 

“ And,” said Dwining, with his squeaking voice, 
“‘ [ could speak of delicate confections, curious com- 
fita, loaves of wastel and even cakes of that 
rare and delicious condiment which men call sugar, 
that have gone thither to help out a bridal banquet, 
or a kirstening feast, or such like. But alack, 
Bailie Crai ie, wine is drunk, comfits are eaten, 
and ift is forgotten when the flavour is past 
away. neighbour ! the banquet of last Christ- 
mas is gone like the last year’s snow.” 

* But there have been gloves full of gold pieces,” 
said the strate. 

«I should know that who wrought them,” said 
Simon, whose professional recollections still mingled 
with whatever else mig his mind, “ One 
was a hawking glove for my lady. I made it some- 
thing wide. Her ladyship found no fault, in consi- 
deration of the intended lining.” 

« Well, go to,” said Bailie Craigdallie, “ the less 
I lie; and if these are not to the fore, it is the Pro- 
vost’s fault, and not the town’s; they could nei- 
ther be eat nor drunk in the shape in which he 
got them.” 

* T could speak of a brave armour too,” said the 
Smith ; “ but, cogan na schie/! as John Highland- 
man says,—I think the Knight of Kinfauns will do 
his devoir by the burgh in peace or war; and it is 
needless to be reckoning the town’s good deeds, till 
we see him thankless for them.” 

‘6 So say I,” eried our friend Proudfute, from the 
top of his mare. “ We roystering blades never 
bear so base a mind as to count for wine and wal- 
nuts with a friend like Sir Patrick Charteris. Nay, 
trust me, a good woodsman like Sir Patrick will 

ize the right of hunting and sporting over the 

ds of the burgh as a high privilege, and one 
which, his Majesty the King’s Grace excepted, is 
neither granted to lord nor loon save to our Pro- 
vost alone.” 

As the Bonnet-maker spoke, there was heard on 
the left hand, the cry of “‘ So so—waw waw—haw,’’ 
ia ery shout of a falooner to his hawk. 

« Methinks yonder is a fellow using the privilege 

ou mention, who, from his appearance, is neither 
ing nor Provost,” said the Smith. 

“ Ay, marry, I see him,” said the Bonnet-maker, 
who imagined the occasion presented a prime oppor- 
tunity to win honeur. © Thou and I, jolly Smith, 
-. prick towards him and put him to the ques- 

n 


* Have with you, then,” cried the Smith ; and his 
companion spurred his mare and went off, never 
areon cipal: hee at his heels. 

ut Crai caught Henry’s horse by the reins. 
‘Stand fast by the he said ; let us see 
the luck ef our light horseman. If he procures 
himself a broken pate, he will be quieter for the 
rest of the Jay.” 


“ From what I already see,” said the Smith, he 
may easily come by such a boon. Yonder fellow, 
who stops se impudently to look at us, as if he were 





1 “ Peace or war, I care not.” 
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engaged in the most lawful in the world—J 
Oe ee ek ler, his rusty head- 
piece with the cock’s feather, and two-handed 
sword, to be the follower of some of the southland 
lords—men who live so near the Southron, that the 
black jack is never off their backs, and who are 
ree of their blows as they are ight in their 

rs.” 

hilst they were thus speculating on the isaue of 
the rencounter, the valiant Bonnet-maker to 
pull up Jezabel, in order that the Smith, who he 
still concluded was close behind, might overtake 
him, and either advance first, or at least abreast of 
himself. But when he saw him ata hundred yards’ 
distance, standing composedly with the rest of the 
group, the flesh of the champion, like that of the 
old Spanish general, began to tremble, in anticipa- 
tion of the dangers into which his own venturous 
spirit was about to involve it. Yet the conscious- 
ness of being countenanced by the neighbourhood 
of so many friends; the hopes that the appearance 
of such odds must intimidate the single intruder, 
and the shame of abandoning an enterprise in which 
he had volunteered, and when so many persens 
must witness his disgrace, surmounted the stron 
inclination which prompted him to wheel Jezab 
to the right about, and return to the friends whose 
protection he had quitted, as fast as her legs could 
carry them. He accordingly continued his direc- 
tion towards the stranger, wh increased his alarm 
considerably, by putting his little nag in motion, 
and riding to meet him at a brisk trot. On observ: 
ing this apparently offensive movement, our hero 
looked over his left shoulder more than once, as if 
reconnoitring the ground for a retreat, and in the 
meanwhile came to a decided halt. But the Phi- 
listine was upon him ere the Bonnet-maker could 
decide whether to fight or fly, and a very ominous- 
looking Philistine he was. His figure was gaunt 
and lathy, his visage marked by two or three ill- 
favoured scars, and the whole man had much the 
air of one accustomed to say, “ Stand and deliver,” 
to a true man. 

This individual began the discourse, by exclaim- 
ing, in tones as sinister as his looks,—* The devil 
catch you for a cuckoo, why do you ride acreas the 
moor to spoil my sport }” 

“ Worthy stranger,” said our friend, in the tone 
of pacific remonstrance, “I am Oliver Proudfute, 
a burgess of Perth, and a man of substance; and 
yonder is the worshipful Adam Craigdallie, the old- 
est Bailie of the burgh, with the fighting Smith of 
the Wynd, and three or four armed men more, 
who desire to know your name, and how you come 
to take your pleasure over these lands peers to 
the burgh of Perth—although, nathelesa, I will 
answer for them, it is not their wish to quarrel with 
a gentleman, or stranger, for any accidental tres- 
pass; only it is their use and wont not to granf 
such leave, unless it is duly asked; and—and— 
therefore I desire to know your name, worthy 


sir.” 

The grim and loathly aspect with which the fal- 
coner had ded Oliver Proudfute during his 
harangue, had greatly disconcerted him, and alto- 
gether altered the character of the fron gid whieh, 
with Henry Gow to back him, he would probably 
have thought most fitting for the occamon, — 

The stranger replied to it, modified as it was, 
with a most inauspicious grin, which the scars on 
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his visage mado appear still more repulsive. “ You 
want to know my name !—My name is the Devil’s 
Dick of Hellgarth, well known in Annandale for a 
gentle Johnstone. I follow the stout Laird of Wam- 
hray, who rides with his kinsman the redoubted 
rd of Johnstone, who is banded with the doughty 
Earl of Douglas; and the Earl and the Lord, and 
the Laird and I the Esquire, fly our hawks where 
we find our game, and ask no man whose ground 
we ride over.’”} 

“ T will do your message, sir,” replied Oliver 
Proudfute, meekly enough ; for he began to be very 
desirous to get free of the embassy which he had so 
rashly undertaken, and was in the act of turning 
his horse’s head, when the Annandale man added,— 

«“ And take you this to boot, to keep you in mind 
that you met the Devil’s Dick, and to teach you an- 
other time to beware how you spoil the sport of any 
one who wears the flying spur on his shoulder.” 

With these words he applied two or three smart 
blows of his riding-rod upon the luckless Bonnet- 
maker’s head and person. Some of them lighted 
upon Jezabel, who, turning sharply round, laid her 
rider upon the moor, and galloped back towards the 
party of citizens. 

Proudfute, thus overthrown, began to cry for 
assistance in no very manly voice, and almost in 
the same breath to whimper for mercy; for his 
antagonist, dismounting almost as soon as ho fell, 
offered a whinger, or large wood-knife, to his throat, 
while he rifled the pockets of the unlucky citizen, 
and even examined his hawking-bag, swearing two 
or three grisly oaths that he would have what it 
contained, since the wearor had interrupted his 
sport, He pulled the belt rudely off, terrifying the 
pace Bonnet-maker still more by the regard- 

ess violence which he used, as, instead of taking the 
pains to unbuckle the strap, he drew till the fasten- 
ing gave way. But apparently it contained nothing 
to his mind. He threw it carelessly from him, and 
at the same time suffered the dismounted cavalier 
to rise, while he himself remounted his hobbler, 
and looked towards the rest of Oliver’s party, who 
were now advancing. 

When they had seen their delegate overthrown, 
there was some laughter; so much had the vaunt- 
ing humour of the Bonnet-maker prepared his 
friends to rejoice, when, as Henry Smith termed 
it, they saw their Oliver meet with a Rowland. But 
when the Bonnet-maker’s adversary was seen to 
bestride him, and handle him in the manner de- 
scribed, the armourer could hold out no longer. 
* Please you, good Master Bailie, I cannot endure 
to see our townsman beaten and rifled, and like to 
be murdered before us all. It reflects upon the 
Fair Town ; and if it is neighbour Proudfute’s mis- 
fortune, it is our shame. I must to his rescue.” 

¢ We will all go to his rescue,” answered Bailie 
Craigdallie ; “ but let no man strike without order 
from me. We have more feuds on our hands, it is 
to be feared, than we have strength to bring to 
good end. And therefore I charge you all, more 
especially you, Henry of the Wynd, in the name of 
the Fair City, that you make no stroke but in self 
defence.” They all advanced, therefore, in a body ; 
and the appearance of such a number drove the 


plunderer from his ae He stood at gaze, how- 
ever, ut some distance, the wolf, which, though 





1 See Note K. Johnstone 
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it retreats before the dogs, cannot be brought to 
absolute flight. 

Henry, seeing this state of things, spurred his 
horse and advanced far before the rest of the party, 
up towards the scene of Oliver Proudfute’s misfor- 
tune. His first task was to catch Jezabel by the 
flowing rein, and his next to lead her to meet her 
discomfited master, who was crippling towards him, 
his clothes much soiled with his fall, his eyes stream- 
ing with tears, from pain as well as mortification, 
and altogether exhibiting an aspect so unlike the 
spruce and dapper importance of his ordinary ap- 
pearance, that the honest Smith felt compassion for 
the little man, and some remorse at having left 
him exposed to such disgrace. All men, I believe, 
enjoy an ill-natured joke. The difference is, that 
an ill-natured person can drink out to very dregs 
the amusement which it affords, while the better 
moulded mind soon loses the sense of the ridiculous 
in sympathy for the pain of the sufferer. 

« Let me pitch you up to your saddle again, neigh- 
bour,” said the Smith, dismounting at the same time, 
and assisting Oliver to scramble into his war-saddle, 
as a monkey might have done. 

“May God forgive you, neighbour Smith, for 
not backing of me! I would not have believed in 
it, though fifty credible witnesses had sworn it of 

ou.” 
: Such were the first words, spoken in sorrow mor¢ 
than anger, by which the dismayed Oliver vented 
his feelings. 

“ The Bailie kept hold of my horse by the bridle 
and besides,” Henry continued, with a smile, which 
even his compassion could not suppress, “I thought 
you would have accused me of diminishing your 
honour, if I brought you aid against a single man, 
But cheer up! the villain took foul odds of you, 
your horse not being well at command.” 

“ That is true—that is true,” said Oliver, eagerly 
catching at the apology. 

« And yonder stands the faitour, rejoicing at the 
mischief he has done, and triumphing in your over- 
throw, like the King in the romance, who played 
upon the fiddle whilst a city was burning. Come 
thou with me, and thou shalt see how we will 
handle him—Nay, fear not that I will desert thee 
this time.” 

So saying, he caught Jezabel by the rein, and 
galloping alongside of her, without giving Oliver 
time to express a negative, he rushed towards the 
Devil’s Dick, who had halted on the top of a rising 
ground at some distance. The gentle Johnstone, 
however, either that he thought the contest un- 
equal, or that he had fought enough for the day, 
snapping his fingers, and throwing his hand out 
with an air of defiance, spurred his horse intoa 
neighbouring bog, through which he seented to 
flutter leke a wild-duck, swinging his lure round 
his head, and whistling to his hawk all the while, 
though any other horse and rider must have been 
instantly bogged up to the saddle-girths. 

“ There goes a thorough-bred moss-trooper,” 
said the Smith. “That fellow will fight or flee as 
suits his humour, and there is no use to pursue him, 
any more than to hunt a wild-goose. He has got 
your purse, I doubt me, for they seldom leave off 
till they are full-handed.” 

* Ye—ye—yes,” said Proudfute, in a melancholy 
tone ; “he has got my purse—but there is leas 
matter, since he Fath left the hawking- bag.” 
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es Nay, Sow avenge wag had been an = 
perso: ctory, to sure—a trophy, as the 
mainetrels call it.” is 
“There is more in it than that, friend,” said 
Oliver, significantly. 

« Why, that is well, neighbour; I love to hear 
you speak in your own pcholasty tone again. Cheer 
up, you have seen the villain’s back, and regained 
the trophies you had lost when taken at advan- 

e 


“ Ah, Henry Gow—Henry Gow!” said the Bon- 
net-maker, and stopped short with a deep sigh, 
nearly amounting to a groan. 
“ What is the matter 1”? asked his friend ; “ what 
is it you vex yourself about now ?” 
“IT have some suspicion, my dearest friend, 
Henry Smith, that the villain fled for fear of you, 
not of me !” 
“ Do not think so,” replied the armourer; “ he 
saw two men and fled, and who can tell whether he 
fled for one or the other? Besides, he knows by 
experience your strength and activity; we all saw 
how you kicked and struggled when you were on 
the ground.” 
“ Did I?” said poor Proudfute; “I do not 
remember it—but I know it is my best point—I 
at strong dog in the loins. But did they all see 
i 
“ All as much as I,” said the Smith, smothering 
an inclination to laughter. 
“ But thou wilt remind them of it ?” 
“ Be assured I will,” answered Henry, “ and of 
thy desperate rally even now. Mark what I say 
to Bailie Craigdallie, and make the best of it.” 
“It is not that I require any evidence in my 
favour, for I am as brave by nature as most men 
in Perth—but only ” Here the man of valour 
pausod. ° 
« But only what?” enquired the stout armourer. 
“ But only I am afraid of being killed. To leave 
my pretty wife and my young family, you know, 
would be a sad change, Smith. You will know this 
when it is your own case, and will feel abated in 
courage.” 
“Tt is like that I may,” said the armourer, 
res 
“Then I am so accustomed to the use of arms, 
and so well breathed, that few men can match me. 
It’s all here,” said the little man, expanding his 
breast like a trussed fowl, and patting himself with 
his hands; “here is room for all the wind ma- 
ehinery.”’ 
“I dare say you are long breathed—long-winded 
—at least your speech bewrays ” 
“ My speech {—You are a wag—but I have got 
the stern post of a dromond brought up the river 
from Dundee.” 
“ The stern post of a Drummond!” exclaimed 
the armourer ; “ conscience, man, it will put you in 
feud with the whole clan—not the least wrathful in 
the country, as I take it.” 
“Saint Andrew, man, you put me out !—I mean 
a dromond, that is, a large ship. I have fixed this 
post in my yard, and had it painted and carved 
something like a Soldan or Saracen, and with him 
} a prene ia and will wield my two-handed 
eb oe him, thrust or point, for an hour to- 
* That must make you familiar with the use of 
your weapon,” said the Smith. 
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“ Ay, does it—aad sometimes I will place 
ou a bonnet (an old one most likely) on my Soldan’s 
ead, and cleave it with such a downright blow, 

that, in troth, the infidel has but little of his skull 
remaining to hit at.” 

“That is unlucky, for you will lose your practice,” 
said Herry.— But how say you, Bonnet-maker 
I will pet on my head-piece and corslet one day, and 
you shall hew at me, allowing me my broadsword 
to parry and pay hack? Eh, what say you ?” 

“ By no manner of means, my dear friend. I 
should do you too much evil ;—besides, to tell you 
the truth, I strike far more freely at a helmet or 
bonnet, when it is set on my wooden Soldan—then 
IT am sure to fetch it down. But when there isa. 
plume of feathers in it that nod, and two eyes 
gleaming fiercely from under the shadow of the 
visor, and when the whole is dancing about here 
and there, I acknowledge it puts out my hand of 
fence.” 

‘So, if men would but stand stock still like your 
Soldan, you would play the tyrant with them, Mas- 
ter Proudfute ?” 

“In time, and with practice, I conclude I might,”’ 
answered Oliver.—* But here we come up with the 
rest of them; Bailie Craigdallie looks angry—but 
it is not his kind of anger that frightens me.” 

You are to recollect, gentle reader, that as soon 
as the Bailie, and those who attended him, saw that 
the Smith had come up to the forlorn Bonnet- 
maker, and that the stranger had retreated, they 
gave themselves no trouble about advaiicing further 
to his assistance, which they regarded as quite in- 
sured by the presence of the redoubted Henry Gow, 
They had resumed their straight road to Kinfauns, 
desirous that nothing should delay the execution of 
their mission. As some time had elapsed ere the 
Bonnet-maker and the Smith rejoined the party, | 
Bailie Craigdallie asked them, and Henry Smith in 
particular, what they meant by dallying away pre- 
cious time by riding up hill after the falconer. 

“ By the mass, it was not my fault, Master 
Bailie,” replied the Smith. If ye will couple up 
an ordinary Low-country greyhound with a High- 
land wolf-dog, you must not blame the first of them 
for taking the direction in which it pleases the last 
to drag him on. It was so, and not otherwise, with 
my neighbour Oliver Proudfute. He no sooner 
got up from the ground, but he mounted his mare 
like a flash of lightning, and, enraged at the un- 
enightly advantage which yonder rascal had taken 
of his stumbling horse, he flew after him like a 
dromedary. I could not but follow, both to pre- 
vent a second stumble, and secure our over bold 
friend and champion frem the chance of some am- 
bush at the top of the hill. But the villain, who is | 
a follower of some Lord of the Marches, and wears 
a winged spur for his cognizance, fled from our 
neighbour like fire from flint.” ; ; 

he senior Bailie of Perth listened with surprise 
to the legend which it had pleased Gow to circulate; 
for, though not much caring for the matter, he had 
always doubted the Bonnet-maker’s romancing ac: 
count of his own exploits, which hereafter he must 
hold as in some degree orthodox. The shrewd old 
Glover looked closer into the matter. 

“ You will drive the poor Bonnet-maker mad,” 
he whispered to Henry, “and set him a-ringing hia 
clapper, as if he were a town-bell on a rejoicing 
day, when for order and decency it were b he 
were silent ” . 


“ Q, by Our Lady, father,” replied the Smith, «I 
love the poor little braggadocio , and eould not think 
of his sitting rueful and silent in the Provost’s hall, 
while all the rest of them, and in especial that 
venomous Pottingar, were telling their mind.” 

“Thou art even too good-natured a fellow, 
Henry,” answered Simon. “ But mark the differ- 

ence betwixt these two men. The harmless little 
Bonnet-maker assumes the airs of a dragon, to dis- 
guise his natural cowardice; while the Pottingar 
wilfully desires to show himself timid, poor-spirited, 
and humble, to conceal the danger of his temper. 
The adder is not the less deadly that he creeps 
under a stone. I tell thee, son Henry, that for all 
“his sneaking looks, and timorous talking, this 
wretched anatomy loves mischief more than he 
fears danger.—But here we stand im front of the 
Provost’s castle; and a lordly place is Kinfauns, 
and a credit to the city it is, to have the owner of 
such a gallant castle for its chief magistrate.” 

“ A goodly fortalice, indeed,” said the Smith, 
looking at the broad winding Tay, as it swept under 
the bank on which the castle stood, like its modern 
successor, and seemed the queen of the valley, 
although, on the opposite side of the river, the 
strong walls of Elcho appeared to dispute the pre- 
eminence. Elcho, however, was in that age a 
peaceful nunnery, and the walls with which it was 
surrounded were the barriers of secluded vestals, 
not the bulwarks of an armed garrison. “ Tis a 
brave castle,” said the armourer, again looking at 
the towers of Kinfauns, “and the breastplate and 
target of the bonnie course of the Tay. It were 
worth lipping' a good blade, before wrong were 
offered to it.” 

The porter of Kinfauns, who knew from a dis- 

tance the persons and characters of the party, had 
already opened the court-yard gate for their en- 
trance, and sent notice to Sir Patrick Charteris, 
that the eldest Bailie of Perth, with some other 
good citizens, were approaching the castle. The 
good knight, who was getting ready for a hawking 
party, heard the intimation, with pretty much the 
same feelings that the modern representative of 
a burgh hears of the menaced visitation of a party 
of his worthy electors, at a time rather unseason- 
able for their reception. That is, he internally de- 
voted the intruders to Mahound and Termagant, 
and outwardly gave orders to receive them with all 
decorum and civility; commanded the sewers to 
by de venison steaks and cold baked meats into 
the knightly hall with all despatch, and the butler 
to broach his casks, and do his duty; for if the Fair 
City of Perth sometimes filled his cellar, her citi- 
zens were always equally ready to assist at empty- 
ing his flagons. 

e good burghers were reverently marshalled 
into the hall, where the knight, who was in a rid- 
ing habit, and booted to the middle of his 

hs, received them with a mixture of courtesy 
and patronising condescension ; wishing them all 
the while at the bottom of the Tay, on account of 
the interruption their arrival o- to his proposed 
amusement of the morning. He met them in the 
midst of the hall, with bare head and bonnet in 
hand, and some such salutation as the following :— 
“ Ha! my Master Eldest Bailie, and you, worthy 
Simon Glover, fathers of the Fair City ;—and you, 
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my learned Po j—and yor, stont Smith >— 
and m et-maker too, who cracis 
more skulls than he covers, how come I to have the 


pleasure of seeing so many friends so early? I was 
ee to see my hawks fly, and your company 
will make the sport more pleasant—{ Aside, I trust 
in Our Lady they may break their necks !)}—that 
is, always, unless the city have any commands to 
lay on me—Butler Gilbert, despatch, thou knave 
—But I hope you have no more grave errand than 
to try if the malvoisie holds its favour ft” 

The city delegates answered to their Provost's 
civilities by inclinations and comgees, more or less 
characteristic, of which the Pottingar’s bow was 
the lowest, and the Smith’s the least ceremonious. 
Probably he knew his own value as a fighting man 
upon oceasion. To the general compliment the 
elder Bailie replied. ; 

“ Sir Patrick Charteris, and our noble Lord Pro- 


| vost,” said Craigdallie, gravely, “had our errand 


been to enjoy the hospitality with which we have 
been often here, our manners would have 
taught us to tarry till your lordship had invited us, 
as on other occasions. And 26 to hawking, we have 
had enough on’t for one morning ; since a wild fel- 
low, who was flying a faleon hard by on the moor, 
ubhorsed and cudgelled our worthy friend Oliver 
Bonnet-maker, or Proudfute, as some men call 
him, merely because he questioned him, in your 
honour’s name, and the town of Perth’s, who or 
what he was that took so much upon him.” 

«“ And what account gave he of himself?” said 
the Provost. “ By St. John! I will teach him to 
forestall my sport!” 

“ So please your lordship,” said the Bonnet: 
maker, “ho did take me at disadvantage. But | 
got on horseback again afterwards, and pricked 
after him gallantly. He calls himself Richard the 
Devil.” 

“ How, man? he that the rhymes and romances 
are made on?” said the Provost. “I thought that 
smaik’s name had been Robert.” 

“ T trow they be different, my lord ; I only graced 
this fellow with the full title, for indeed he called 
himself the Devil’s Dick, and said he was a dohn- 
stone, and a follower of the lord of that name. But 
I put him baek into the bog, and recovered my 
hawking-bag, which he had taken when I was at 
disadvantage.” 

Sir Patrick paused for an instant.—“ We have 
heard,”’ said he, “ of the Lord of Johnstone, and of 
his followers. Little is to be had by meddling with 
them.—Smith, tell me, did you endure this?’ 

“ Ay, faith, did I, Sir Patriek; having command 
from my betters not to help.” 

“ Well, if thou sat’st down with it,” said the 
Provost, “I see not why we should rise up; espe- 
cially as Master Oliver Proudfute, though taken at 
advantage at first, has, as he has told us, recevered 
his reputation and that of the burgh. But here 
comes the wine at length. Fill round to my good 
friends and guests till the wine leap over the cup. 
Prosperity to St. Johnston, and a merry welcome 
to you all, my honest friends! And now sit you to 
eat a morsel, for the sun is high up, and it nrust be 
long since you thrifty men have broken your fast.” 

“ Before we eat, my Lord Provost,” said the 
Bailie, “let us tell you the pressing cause of our 
coming, which as yet we have not touched upon.” 

“ Nay, prithee, Bailie,” said the Provest, “ put 
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it off till thou hast eaten. Some complaint against 
; and retainers of the nobles, 


* No, 7 Craigdalfie, stontly and 
firmly. “ It is the jackmen’s masters of whom we 
Iain, for playing at football with the honour of 
our end using as little ceremony with our 
daughters’ op tae 
el at Paris. A party of reiving night-walkers, 
—courtiers, and men of rank, as there 3s but too 
much reason to believe to scale the 
windows of Simon Glover’s house last night; they 
stood in their defence with drawn weapons when 
they were interrupted by Henry Smith, and fought 
till they were driven off by the rising of the citi- 
zens 


«“ How & said Sir Patrick, setting down the cup 
which he was about to raise to his head.  Cocks- 
body, make that manifest to me, and by the soul of 
Thomas of Longueville, I will see you righted with 

best power, were it to cost me life and land.— 
Whe attests this!—Simon Glover, you are held an 
honest and a cautious man-——do you take the truth 
of this charge upon your conscience ?” 

‘My lord,” said Simon, “understand I am no 
willing complainer in this weighty matter. No 
damage has arisen, save to the breakers of the 

ace themselves. I fear only great power could 

ave encouraged such lawless audacity; and I were 
unwilling to put feud between my native town and 
some pow nobleman on my account. But it 
has been said, that if I hang back in prosecuting 
this complaint, it will be as much as admitting that 
my daughter expected such a visit, which is a direct 
falsehood. Therefore, my lord, I will tell your 
lordship what happened, so far as I know, and leave 
further proceeding to your wisd$m.” He then told, 
from point to point, all that he had seen of the 
attack. 

Sir Patrick Charteris, listening with much atten- 
tion, seemed ne struck with the escape of 
the man who had been made prisoner. “ Strange,” 
he said, “that you did not secure him when you 
had him. Did you not look at him so as to know 
him again ?” 

ey had but the light of a lantern, my Lord Pro- 
vost; and as to suffering him to escape, I was 
alone,” said the Glover, “and old. But yet I might 
have kept kim, had I not heard my daughter shriek 
in the upper room; and ere I had returned from 
ae the man had escaped through the 

en.” 

“ Now, armourer, as a true man, and a good sol- 
dier,” said Sir Patrick, “ tell me what you know 
of this matter.” 

Henry Gow, in his own decided style, gave a brief 
but clear narrative of the whole affair. 

Honest Proudfute being next called upon, began 
his statement with an air of more im nee. 
* Touching this awful and astounding tumult within 
the burgh, I cannot altogether, it is trub, say with 
Henry , that I saw the very beginning. But 


it will not be denied that I beheld a great part of 
the latter end, and especially that I procured the 
evidence moet effectual to conviet the knaves.” 
« Paco itn ¥ said ee ell 
over umbling an ting about 
What is i¢ 1” mare epee 
“¥ have brought your lordship, in this pouch, 
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what one of the rogues left behind him, 
little man. “It is a trophy whieh, in good faith 
th, I do confess I won not by the 
blade, bat I claim the credit of securing it with that 
presence of mind which few men possess amidst 
flashing terches and clashing weapons. I secured 
it, bed ord, _ here it fre hawking 
o saying, he ce m the haw. ace 
sccdy nedond he stiffoned hand which had 
been found on the seene of the skirmish. 

* Nay, Bonnet-maker,” said the Provost, “ 1’) 
warrant thee man enough to secure a rogue's hand 
after it is cut from the body— What do you look 
so busily for in your bag f 

“ There should have been—there was—a ring, 
ay ee, which was on the knave’s finger. I fear 
T have been forgetful, and left it at home, for I took 
it off to show to my wife, as she cared not to look 
upon the dead hand, as women love not sach sights. 
But yet I thought I had put it on the again, 
Nevertheless, it must, I bethmk me, be at home. 
I will ride back for it, and Henry Smith will trot 
along with me.” 

“ We will all trot with thee,” said Sir Patrick 
Charteris, “ since I am for Perth myself. Look 

ou, honest burghers and good neighbours of Perth. 

ou may have thought me unapt to be moved by 
light complaints and trivial breaches of your privi- 
leges, such as small trespasses on your game, the 
barons’ followers playing football in the street, and 
such like. But, by the soul of Thomas of Longue- 
ville, you shall not find Patrick Charteris slothful 
in a matter of this importance.—This hand,” he 
continued, holding up the severed joint, “ belon 
to one who hath worked no drudgery. We will 
put it in a way to be known and claimed of the 
owner, if his comrades of the revel have but one 
spark of honour in them.—Hark you, Gerard—get 
me some half-score of good men instantly to herse, 
and let them take jack and spear. Meanwhile, 
neighbours, if feud arise out of this, as is most likely, 
we must come to each other’s support. If my poor 
house be attacked, how many men will you bring 
to my support ?” 

The burghers looked at Henry Gow, to whom 
they mstinctively turned when such matters were 
discussed. “T] will answer,” said he, “for fif 
good fellows to be assembled ere the common be 
has rung ten minutes; for a thousand, in the space 
of an hour.” 

‘Tt is well,” answered the gallant Provost; “and 
in the case of need, I will come to aid the Fair City 
with such men as I can make. And now, good 
friends, let us to horse.” 





CHAPTER IA. 


If I know how to manage there affairs, 
Aang et disorderly upon my hands— 
@ eve me—— “ 
iia Richard 11. 


Ir was early in the afternoon of St. Valentine's 
day that the Prior of the Dominicans was engaged 
in cad? of his duties as Confessor te <1 penitent’ 
oF ao maly provenoe,« florid and bealthfal shook 
of a ce, a florid an 
the nadar part of which was shaded by a venerable 
white beard, which descended over his bosom. The 
large and clear blue eyes, with the broad expanse 
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of brow, expressed dignity ; but it was of a charac- | Prince’s favourite pursuit; and the court wus dis 


ter which seemed more accustomed 
honours voluntarily paid, than to enforce them 
when they were refused. The good-nature of the 
expression was so great as to approach to defence- 
less simplicity or weakness of character, unfit, it 
might ‘be inferred, to repel intrusion, or subdue 
resistance. Amongst the grey locks of this per- 
sonage was placed a small circlet or coronet of gold, 
upon a blue fillet. His beads, which were large 
and conspicuous, were of native gold, rudely enough 
wrought, but ornamented with Scottish pearls, of 
rare size and beauty. These were his only orna- 
ments; and a long crimson robe of silk, tied by a 
sash of the same colour, formed his attire. His 
shrift being finished, he arose heavily from the 
embroidered cushion upon which he kneeled during 
his confession, and, by the assistance of a crutch- 
headed staff of ebony, moved, lame and ungrace- 
fully, and with apparent pain, to a chair of state, 
which, surmounted by a canopy, was placed for his 
accommodation by the chimney of the lofty and 
large apartment. 

This was Robert, third of that name, and the 
second of the ill-fated family of Stewart, who filled 
the throne of Scotland. He had many virtues, and 
was not without talent; but it was his great mis- 
fortune, that, like others of his devoted line, his 
merits were not of a kind suited to the part which 
he was called upon to perform in life. The King 
of so fierce a people as the Scots then were, ought 
to have been warlike, prompt, and active, liberal] 
in rewarding services, strict im punishing crimes ; 
one whose conduct should make him feared as well 
as beloved. The qualities of Robert the Third were 
the reverse of all these. In youth he had, indeed, 
seen battles; but, without incurriug disgrace, he 
had never manifested the chivalrous love of war 
and peril, or the eager desire to distinguish himself 
by dangerous achievements which that age expected 
from all who were of noble birth, and had claims 
to authority. 

Besides, his military career was very short. 
Amidst the tumult of a tournament, the young 
Karl of Carrick, such was then his title, received a 
kick from the horse of Sir James Douglas of Dal- 
keith ; in consequence of which, he was lame for 
the rest of his life, and absolutely disabled from 
taking share either in warfare, or in the military 
sports and tournaments which were its image. As 

bert had never testified much predilection for 
violent exertion, he did not probably much regret 
the incapacities which exempted him from these 
active scenes. But his misfortune, or rather its 
consequences, lowered him in the eyes of a fierce 
nobility and warlike prope: He was obliged to 
repose the principal charge of his affairs now in 
one member, now in another, of his family; some- 
times with the actual rank, and always with the 
power, of Lieutenant-general of the kingdom. His 
paternal affection would have induced him to use 
the assistance of his eldest son, a young man of 

irit and talent, whom in fondness he had created 

e of Rothsay, in order to give him the present 
possession of a dignity next to that of the throne.! 
But the young Prince’s head was too giddy, and hs 
hand too feeble, to wield with dignity the delegated 
sceptre. However fond of power, pleasure was the 
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, and the country scandalized, by the num- 

ber’ of fugitive amours, and extravagant revels, 

practised by him who should have set an example 

order and regularity to the youth of the king- 
om. 

The license and impropriety of the Duke of Roth- 
say’s conduct, was the more reprehensible in the 
public view, that he was a married person ; althongh 
some, over whom his youth, gaiety, grace, and good 
temper, had obtained influence, were of opinion, 
that an excuse for his libertinism might be found 
in the circumstances of the marriage itself, They 
reminded each other that his nuptials were entirely 
conducted by his uncle, the Duke of Albany, by 
whose counsels the infirm and timid King was 
much governed at the time, and who had the cha- 
racter of managing the temper of his brother and 
sovereign, so as might be most injurious to the in- 
terests and prospects of the young heir. By Al- 
bany’s machinations, the hand of the heir-apparent 
was in a manner put up to sale, as it was under- 
stood publicly that the nobleman in Scotland who 
should give the largest dower to his daughter, 
might aspire to raise her to the bed of the Duke 
of Rothsay. 

In the contest for preference which ensued, 
George, Ear] of Dunbar and March, who possessed 
by himself or his vassals, a great part of the eastern 
frontier, was preferred to other competitors; and 
his daughter was, with the mutual good-will of the 
young couple, actually contracted to the Duke of 
Rothsay. 

But there remained a third party to be con- 
sulted, and that was no other than the tremendous 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas, terrible alike from the 
extent of his lands, from the numerous offices and 
jurisdictions with which he was invested, and from 

is personal qualities of wisdom and valour, mingled 
with indomitable pride, and more than the feudal 
love of vengeance. The Earl was also neariy re- 
lated to the throne, having married the eJdest 
daughter of the reigning Monarch. 

After the espousals of the Duke of Rothsay with 
the Earl of March’s daughter, Douglas, as if he 
had postponed his share in the negotiation to show 
that it could not be concluded with any one but 
himself, entered the lists to break off the contract. 
He tendered a larger dower with his daughter 
Marjory than the Earl of March had proffered ; 
and, secured by his own cupidity and fear of the 
Douglas, Albany exerted his influence with the 
timid Monarch till he was prevailed upon to break 
the contract with the Earl of March, and wed his 
son to Marjory Douglas, a woman whom Rothsay 
could not love. No apology was offered to the 
Earl of March, excepting that the espousals betwixt 
the Prince and Elizabeth of Dunbar had not been 
atpna ves by the States of Parliament, and that 
till such ratification, the contract was liable to be 
broken off. The Earl deeply resented the wrong 
done to Kimself and his daughter, and was gene- 
rally understood to study revenge, which his great 
influence on the English frontier was likely to place 
within his power. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Rothsay, incensed 
at the sacrifice of his hand and his inclinations to 
this state intrigue, took his own mode of venting 
his displeasure, by neglecting his wife, a EDN 
his formidable and erous father-in-law, 
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showing little respect to the authority of the King 
himself, and none whatever to the remonstranees 
of Albany, his uncle, whom he looked upon as his 


confirmed enemy. 
| Amid these internal dissensions of his family, 
which extended themselves through his councils 
and administration, introducing everywhere the 
baneful effects of uncertainty and disunion, the 
feeble Monarch had for some time been supported 
by the counsels of his Queen Annabella, a daughter 
the noble house of Drummond, gifted with a 
depth of sagacity and firmness of mind, which 
exercised some restraint over the levities of a son 
who respected her, and sustained on many occasions 
the wavering resolution of her royal husband.— 
But after her death the !mbecile Sovereign re- 
sembled nothing so much as a vessel drifted from 
her anchors, and tossed about amidst contending 
currents. Abstractedly considered, Robert might 
be said to doat upon his son, —to entertain respect 
and awe for the character of his brother Albany, 
so much more decisive than his own,—to fear the 
Douglas with a terror which was almost instinctive, 
and to suspect the constancy of the bold but fickle 
Earl] of March. But his feelings towards these 
various characters were so mixed and complicated, 
that from time to time they showed entirely differ- 
ent from what they really were; and according to 
the interest which had been last exerted over his 
flexible mind, the King would change from an in- 
dulgent, to a strict and even cruel father—from 
a confiding to a jealous brother—or from a benig- 
nant and bountiful, to a grasping and encroaching 
Sovereign. Like the cameleon, his feeble mind 
reflected the colour of that firmer character upon 
which at the time he reposed for counsel and assist- 
ance. And when he disused the advice of one of 
his family, and employed the counsel of another, it 
was no unwonted thing to see a total change of 
measures, equally disreputable to the character of 
the King, and dangerous to the safety of the state. 
It followed as a matter of course, that the clergy 
| of the Catholic Church acquired influence over a 
| man whose intentions were so excellent, but whose 
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resolutions were so infirm. Robert was haunted, 
not only with a due sense of the errors he had 
really committed, but with the tormenting appre- 
| hensions of those peccadilloes which beset a super- 
stitious and timid mind. It is scarcely necessary, 
therefore, to add, that the churchmen of various 
descriptions had no small influence over this easy- 
tempered prince, though, indeed, theirs was, at that 
period, an influence from which few or none es- 
ip he however resolute and firm of purpose in 
affairs of a temporal character.—We now return 
from this long digression, without which what we 
have to relate could not perhaps have been well 
understood. 
The King had moved with ungraceful difficulty 
to the cushioned chair, which, under a state or 
canopy, stood prepared for his accommodation, and 
upon which he sank down with enjoyment, like an 
indolent man, who had been for some time confined 
to a constrained position. When seatd, the gentle 
and venerable looks of the good old man showed 
benevolence, The Prior, who now remained stand- 
ing opposite to the royal seat, with an air of deep 
.deference which cloaked the natural haughtiness 
of his » was & man betwixt forty and fifty 
years of age, but every one of whose hairs still re- 
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tained their natural black colour. Acute features, 
and a penetrating look, attested the talents b 
which the venerable father had acquired his hi 4 
station in the community over which he presided ; 
and, we may add, in the councils of the kingdom 
in whose service they were often exercised. The 
chief objects which his education and habits taught 
him to keep in view, were the extension of the 
dominion and the wealth of the Church, and the 
suppression of heresy, both of which he endea- 
voured to accomplish by all the means which his 
situation afforded him. But he honoured his re- 
ligion by the sincerity of his own belief, and by the 
morality which guided his conduct in all ordinar 
situations. The faults of the Prior Anselm, thoug 
they led him into grievous error, and even cruelty, 
were perhaps rather those of his age and profession 
—his virtues were his own. 

“ These things done,” said the King, “and the 
lands I have mentioned secured by my gift to this 
monastery, you are of opinion, Father, that I stand 
as much in the good graces of our Holy Mother 
Church, as to term myself her dutiful son ?”’ 

“ Surely, my liege,” said the Prior; “ would to 
God that all her children brought to the efficacious 
sacrament of confession as deep a sense of their 
errors, and as much will to make amends for them. 
But I speak these comforting words, my liege, not 
to Robert King of Scotland, but only to my huny 
ble and devout penitent, Robert Stewart of Car 
rick.” 

“ You surprise me, Father,” answered the Kings 
“T have little check on my conscience for aught 
that I have done in my kingly office, seeing that 
I use therein less mine own opinion than the advice 
of the most wise counsellors.” 

“¢ Even therein lieth the danger, my liege,” re- 
plied the Prior. “ The Holy father recognises in 
your Grace, in every thought, word and action, an 
obedient vassal of the Holy Church. But there 
are perverse counsellors, who obey the instinct of 
their wicked hearts, while they abuse the good- 
nature and ductility of their monarch, and under 
colour uf serving his temporal interests, take steps 
which are prejudicial to those that last to etere 


nity.” 

King Robert raised himself upright in his chair, 
and assumed an air of authority, which, though it 
well became him, he did not usually display. 

“ Prior Anselm,” he said, “if you have dis- 

covered any thing in my conduct, whether as a 
king or a private individual, which may call down 
such censures as your words intimate, it is your 
duty to speak plainly, and I command you to do 
80.” 
“ My liege, you shall be obeyed,” answered the 
Prior, with an inclination of the body. Then 
raising himself up, and assuming the dignity of his 
rank in the Church, he said, “ Hear from me the 
words of our Holy Father the Pope, the successor 
of St. Peter, to whom have descended the keys. 
both to bind and to unloose. ‘ Wherefore, O 
Robert of Scotland, hast thou not received into the 
See of St. Andrews, Henry of Wardlaw, whom 
the Pontiff hath recommended to fill that See 
Why dost thou make profession with thy lips of 
dutiful service to the Church, when thy actions 
proclaim the depravity and disobedience of than 
ward soul? Obedience is better than sacrifioe,’” 

“ Sir Prior,” said the Monarch, bearing himeeli 
229 
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in a manner not unbecoming his lofty rank, “ we 
may well with answering you upon this 
saliject, being a matter witioh ieoOneerns us and the 
Estates of our kingdom, but does not affect our 
private consvience.’ 

* Alas,” gaid the Prior, “and whose conscience 
will it concern at the last day? Which of your 
belted lords or hap burgesses will then step 
between their King and the penalty which he 
inourred hy ae of their secular policy in 
matters eeclesiastical Know, mighty King, that, 
were all the chivalry of thy realm drawn up to 
shiek’ thee from the red levin-bolt, they would be 
consumed like scorched parchment before the 
blaze of a firnace.” 

“@ood Father Prior,’”’ said the King, on whose 
timotous conscience this kind of language seldom 
failed to make an impression, “ you surely argue 
It was during my last 
indisposition, while the Earl of Douglas held, as 
Léeutenant-General, the regal authority in Scot- 
land, that the obstruotion to the reception of the 
Primate unhappily arose. Do not, therefore, tax 
me with what happened when I was unable to con- 
duct the affairs of the kingdom, and compelled to 
ard my power to another.” 

«To your subject, Sire, you have said enough,” 
replied the Prior. “ But if the impediment arose 
during the lieutenancy of the Earl of Douglas, the 
Legate of his Holiness will demand wherefore it 
has not been instantly removed, when the King 
resumed in his royal hands the reins of authority ? 
The Black Douglas can do much; more porhaps 
than a subject should have power to do in the king- 
dom of his sovereign ; but he cannot stand betwixt 
your grace and your own conscietce, or release you 
from the duties to the Holy Church, which your 
situation as a king imposes upon you.” 

“Father,” said Robert, somewhat impatiently, 
“ you are over peremptory in this matter, and ought 
at least to wait a reasonable season until we have 
time to consider of some remedy. Such disputes 
bave happened repeatedly in the reigns of our pre- 
decessors ; and our royal and blessed ancestor, 
Saint David, did not resign his privileges as a 
monarch without making a stand in their defence, 
even though he was involved in arguments with 
the Holy Father himself.” 

“And therein was that great and good king 
neither hely nor saintly,” said the Prior; “and 
therefore was he given to be a rout and a spoil to 
his enemies, when he raised his sword against the 
banners of St. Peter, and St. Paul, and St. John of 
Beverley, in the war, as it is still called, of the 
Standard. Well was it for him, that, like his name- 
sake, the son of Jesse, his sin was punished upon 
earth, and not entered against him at the long and 
dire day of accounting.” 

s * Well, Ls Prior—well—enough of this for the 
he Holy See shall, God willing, have no 
of me. I take Our Lady to 
witness, I would not, for the crown I wear, take the 
burden of wronging our Mother Church. We have 
ever feared that the Earl of Douglas kept his eyes 
too much fixed on the fame and the temporalities 
of this frail und passing life to feel altogether as he 
cught the claims that refer to a future world.” 
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“It is but lately,” said the Prior, “that ho hath 
taken up fercidle in the Monastery of 
Aberbrothook, with, his retinue of a thousand fol- 
lowers ; and the abbot is compelled to furnish him 
with all he needs for horse and man, whieh the 
Ear] calls exercising thé hospitality which he hath 
a right to expect from the foundation to which his 
ancestors were contributors, Certain it were bet- 
ter to return to the Donglas his lands than to sub- 
mit to such exaction, which more resembles the 
masterful license of Highland thiggers and sorners,' 
than the demeanour of a Christian baron.” “ 

“The Black Douglasses,” said the King, with a 
sigh, “are a race which will not be said nay. But, 
Father Prior, I am myself, it may be, an intruder 
of this kind; for my sojourning h been long 
among you, and my retinue, though far fewer than 
the Douglas’s, are nevertheless enough to cumber 
you for their daily maintenance ; and though our 
order is to send out purveyors to lessen your 
charge as much as may be, yet if there be incon- 
venience, it were fitting we should remove in 
time.” 

“ Now, Our Lady forbid!” said the Prior, who, 
if desirous of power, had nothing meanly covetous 
in his temper, but was even magnificent in his 
generous kindness; “ certainly the Dominican Con- 
vent can afford to her Sovereign the hospitality 
which the house offers to every wanderer of what- 
ever condition, who will receive it at the hands of 
the poor servants of our patron. No, ‘my royal 
liege ; come with ten times your present at they 
shall neither want a grain of oats, a pile of straw, 
a morsel of bread, nor an ounce of food, which our 
convent can supply them. It is one thing to em- 
ploy the revenues of the Church, which are so 
much larger than monks ought to need or wish for, 
in the suitable and dutiful reception of your Royal 
Majesty, and another to have it wrenched from us 
by the hands of rude and violent men, whose love 
of rapine is only limited by the extent of their 
power.” 

“Tt is well, good Prior,” said the King; “and 
now to turn our thoughts for an instant from state 
affairs, can thy reverence inform us how the good 
citizens of Perth have begun their Valentine’s Bay? 
—Gallantly and merrily, and peacefully, I hope.” 

“ For gallantly, my liege, I] know little of such 
qualities. For peacefully, there were three or four 
men, two cruelly wounded, came this morning 
before daylight to ask the privilege of girth and 
sanctuary, pursued by a hue and ery of citizens in 
their ehirts, with clubs, bills, Lochaber axes, and 
two-handed swords, crying kill and alay, each 
louder than another. Nay, they were not satisfied 
when our porter and watch told them that those 
they pursued had taken refuge in the Galilee of the 
Church ;? but continued for some minutes clamour- 
ing and striking upon the postern-door, demanding 
that the men who had offended should be delivered 
up to them. F was afraid their rude noise might 
have broken your Majesty’s rest, and raised some 
surprise.” 

“My re&t might have been broken,” said the 
Monarch; “ but that sounds of violence should 
have occasioned surprise-—Alas ! reverend Father, 
there is in Seotland only ome place where the shriek 
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heard-~and that, Father, is—the grave.” 

The Prior stood im vespectful silence, symapathis- 
ing with the feelings of a monarch, whose tender- 
ness of heart suited so ill with the condition and 
manners of his people, 

“And what became of the fugitives?” asked 
Robert, after a minute’s pause. 

“ Surely, Sire,” said the Prior, “they were dis- 
missed, as they desired to be, before daylight; and 
after we had sent out to be assured that no ambush 
of their enemies watched thei in the \ivinity, they 
went their way in _ 

“ You know nothing,” enquired the King, “ who 
the men were, or the cause of their taking refuge 
with you?” 

“The cause,” said the Prior, “was a riot with 
the townsmen ; but how arising is not known to us. 
The custom of our house is to afford twenty-four 
hours of uninterrupted refuge in the sanctuary of 
St. Dominie, without asking any question at the 
poor unfortunates who have sought relief there. If 
they desire to remain for a longer space, the cause 
of their resorting to sanctuary must be put upon 
the register of the convent ; and, praised be our 
holy Saint, many persons escape the weight of the 
law by this temporary protection, whom, did we 
know the character of their crimes, we might have 
found ourselves obliged to render up to their pur- 
suers and persecutors.” 

As the Prior spoke, a dim idea occurred to the 
Monarch, that the privilege of sanctuary thus per- 
emptorily executed, must prove a severe interrup- 
tion to the course of justice through his realm. 
But he repelled the fecling, as if it had been a sug- 
gestion of Satan, and took care that not a single 
word should escape to betray to the churchman 
that such a profane thought had ever occupied his 
bosom; on the contrary, he hasted to change the 
subject. 

“The gun,” he said, “ moves slowly on the index. 
After the painful information you have given me, 
I expected the Lords of my Couwneil ere now, to 
take order with the ravelled affairs of this unhappy 
riot. Evil was the fortune whieh gave me rule 
over a people, among whom it seems to me I am 
in my own person the only man who desires rest 
and tranquillity !” 

“The Church always desires peace and tran- 
quillity,” added the Prior, not suffering even so 
general a proposition to escape the poor King’s 
oppressed mind, without insisting on a saving clause 
for the Church’s honour. 

“ We meant nothing else,” said Robert. “ But, 
Father Prior, you will allow that the Church, in 
quelling strife, as is doubtless her purpose, re- 
sembles the busy housewife, who puts in motion 
the dust which she means to sweep away.” 

To this remark the Prior would have made some 
reply, but the door of the apartment was opened, 
and a gentieman-usher announced the Duke of 
Albany. 





CHAPTER X. 
Gentle friend ! 
Chide not her mirth, who was sad yesterday, 


And may be so to-morrow. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Tne Duke of Albany was, like his royal brother, 


Deemed 





had been John, until he was called to the throne ; 
when the superstition of the times observed, that 
the name had been connected with miefortune in 
the lives and reigns of John of Ragland, John of 
France, and Jolm Baliol of Scotland. it was, 
therefore, agreed, that, to elude the had omen, the 
new King should assume the name of Robert, nen- 
dered dear to Scotland by the reeollections of 
Robert Bruce. We mention this, to acconnt for 
the existence of two brothers of the same Chris- 
tian name in one family, which was not certainly 
a usual occurrence, more than at the present day. 

Albany, also an aged man, was not supposed to 
be much more disposed for warlike enterprise than 
the King himself. But if he had not eonrage, he 
had wisdom to conceal and cloak over his want of 
that quality, which, once suspected, would hava 
ruined all the plans which his ambition had formed. 
He had also pride enough to supply, in extremity, 
the want of real valour, and command en over 
his nerves to conceal their agitation. In other re- 
spects, he was experienced in the ways of courts, 
calm, cool, and crafty, fixing upon the points which 
he desired to attain, while they were yet far re- 
moved, and never losing sight of them, though the 
winding paths in which he trode might occasionally 
seem to point to a different direction. In his per- 
son he resembled the King, for he was noble and 
majestic both in stature and countenance. But he 
had the advantage of his elder brother, in being 
unencumbered with any infirmity, and in every 
respoct lighter and more active. His dress was 
rich and grave, as became his age and rank, and, 
like his royal brother, he wore no arms of any 
kind, a case of small knives supplying at his girdle 
the place usually occupied by a dagger in absence 
of a sword. 

At the Duke’s entrance, the Prior, after making 
an obeisance, respectfully withdrew to a recess {in 
the apartment, at some distance from the royal 
seat, in order to Jeave the conversation of the bro- 
thers uncontrolled by the presence of a third per- 
son. It is necessary to mention, that the recess 
was formed by a window, placed in the inner front 
of the monastic buildings, called the Palace, from 
its being the frequent residence of the Kings of 
Scotland, but which was, unless on such eccasions, 
the residenee of the Prior or Abbet. The window 
was placed over the principal entrance to the royal 
apartments, and commanded a view of the internal 
quadrangle of the convent, formed on the right 
hand by the length of the magnificent church, on 
the left by a building, containing the range of eel- 
lars, with the refectory, chapter-house, and other 
conventual apartments rising above them, far such 
existed altogether jndependent of the space oecu- 
picd by King Robert and his attendants; while a 
fourth row of buildings, showing a noble outward 
front to the rising sun, consisted of a large hospi- 
tium, for the reception of strangers and pilgriins, 
and many subordinate offiees, warelouses, and 
places of accommodation, for the am le steres 
which supplied the magnifieent hospitatity of the 
Dominican fathers. A lofty vaulted entranee ied 
through this eastern front imto the 
was precisely opposite to the window at 
Anselm stood, so that he could see w 
dark areh, and observe tbe li 
below it from the eastern an 
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owing to the height to which he was raieed, and the 
de th of the vaulted archway, his eye could but 
indistinetly reach the opposite and extended portal. 
I¢ is necessary to notice these localities. We return 
to the conversation between the princely relatives. 

“© My dear brother,” said the King, raising the 
Duke of Albany, as he stooped to kiss his hand ; 
“ my dear, dear brother, wherefore this ceremonial } 
Are we not both sons of the same Stewart of Scot- 
land, and of the same Elizabeth More ?”’ 

® T have not forgot that it is so,” said Albany 
arising ; “but I must not omit, in the familiarity 
of the brother, the respect that is due to the King.” 

* Oh, true, most true, Robin,” answered the King. 
“ The throne is like a lofty and barren rock, upon 
which flower or shrub can never take root. All 
kindly feelings, all tender affections, are denied to 
a monarch, A king must not fold a brother to his 
heart—he dare not give way to fondness for a son!” 

“ Such, in some respects, is the doom of great- 
ness, Sire,” answered Albany; “ but Heaven, who 
removed to some distance from your Majesty’s 
sphere the members of your own family, has given 
“you a whole people to be your children.” 

“ Alas ! Robert,” answered the Monarch, “ your 
heart is better framed for the duties of a sovereign 
than mine. I see from the height at which fate has 
placed me, that multitude whom youcall my children 
—I love them, I wish them well—but they are 
rhany, and they are distant from me. Alas! even 
the meanest of them has some beloved being whom 
he can clasp to his heart, and upon whom he can 
lavish the fondness of a father! But all that a king 
zan give to a people is a smile, such as the sun be- 
stows on the snowy peaks of the Grampian moun- 
tains, as distant and as ineffectual. Alas, Robin ! 
our father used to caress us, and if he chid us it 
was with a tone of kindness; yet he was a monarch 
as well as J, and wherefore should not I be per- 
mitted, like him, to reclaim my poor prodigal by 
affection as well as severity?” 

“ Had affection never been tried, my liege,” 
replied Albany, in the tone of one who delivers 
sentiments which he grieves to utter, “ means of 
gentleness ought assuredly to be firat made use of. 
Your Grace is best judge whether they have been 
jong enough persevered in, and whether those of 
discouragement and restraint may not prove a more 
effectual corrective. It is exclusively in your royal 

wer to take what measures with the Duke of 

othsay you think will be most available to his 
ultimate benefit, and that of the kingdom.” 

“ This is unkind, brother,” said the King; “ you 
Indicate the painful path which you would have 
me pursue, yet you offer me not your support in 
treading it.” 





“‘ My support your Grace may ever command,” 
replied Albany ; “but would it become me, of all 
men on earth, to prompt to your Grace severe 
measures against your son and heir? Me—on 
whom, in case of failure—which Heaven forefend ! 
—of your Grace’s family, this fatal crown might 
descend 1 Would it not be thought and said by the 
fiery March and the haughty Douglas, that Albany 
had sown dissension between his royal brother and 
the heir to the Scottish throne, perhaps to clear 
the way for the succession of his own family t— 
No, my liege—I can sacrifice my life to your ser- 
vice, but I must not place my honour in danger.” 

* You say true, Robin—you say very true,” re- 
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plied the King, ing to put his own in 
tation see brothers words “ We must not 
suffer these powerful and dangerous lords to per- 
ceive that there is aught like Fiscord in the royal 
family. That must be avoided of all things; and, 
therefore, we will still try indulgent measures, in 
hopes of correcting the follies of Rothsay. I be- 
hold sparks of hope in him, Robin, from time to 
time, that are well worth cherishing. He is young 
—very young—a prince, and in the hey-day of his 
blood. We will have patience with him, like a good 
rider with a hot-tempered horse. Let him exhaust 
this idle humour, and no one will be better pleased 
with him than yourself. You have censured me in 
your kindness for being too gentle, too retired— 
Rothsay has no such defects.” 

“ T will pawn my life he has not,” replied Albany 
dryly. 

a ee he wants not reflection as well as spirit,” 
continued the poor King, pleading the cause of his 
son to his brother. “I have sent for Lim to attend 
council to-day, and we shall see how he acquits 
himself of his devoir. You yourself allow, Robin, 
that the Prince wants neither shrewdness nor capa- 
city for affairs, when he is in the humour to consi- 
der them.” 

“ Doubtless, he wants neither, my liege,’’ re- 
plied Albany, “ when he is in the humour to con- 
sider them.” 

* T say so,” answered the King; “and am heartily 
glad that you agree with me, Robin, in giving this 
poor hapless young man another trial. He has no 
mother now to plead his cause with an incensed 
father. That must be remembered, Albany.” 

“ 1 trust,’ said Albany, “ the course which is 
most agreeable to your Grace’s feelings will also 
prove the wisest apd the best.” 

The Duke well saw the simple stratagem by which 
the King was endeavouring to escape from the con- 
clusions of his reasoning, and to adopt, under pre- 
tence of his sanction, a course of proceeding the 
reverse of what it best suited him to recommend, 
But though he saw he could not guide his brother 
to the line of conduct he desired, he would not 
abandon the reins, but resolved to watch for a fitter 
opportunity of obtaining the sinister advantages to 
which new quarrels betwixt the King and Prince 
were soon, he thought, likely to give rise. 

In the meantime, King Robert, afraid lest his 
brother should resume the painful subject from 
which he had just escaped, called aloud to the Prior 
of the Dominicans: “ I hear the trampling of horsc. 
Your station commands the court-yard, reverend 
Father. Look from the window, and tell us who 
alights—Rothsay, is it not?” 

“The noble Earl of March, with his followers,” 
said the Prior. 

“Is he strongly accompanied %” said the King. 
“Do his people enter the inner-gate ?’ 

At the same moment, Albany whispered the 
King, “ Fear nothing—the Brandanes! of your 
household are under arms.” 

The King nodded thanks, while the Prior frorn’ 
the window answered the question he had put. 
“ The Earl is attended by two pages, two gentle- 
men, and four grooms. One page follows him u 
the main staircase, bearing his lordship’s swor 
The others halt in the court, and—Benedicite, how 
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Aberbrothock' will swear to the fact. Surely, with 
the royal windows, | all the Douglas’s chivalry, they are fitter to restrain 


viol, preparing to sing benea 
and in the cloister of the Dominicans, as she might 
in the yard of an hostelrie! I will have her pre- 
sently thrust forth.” 

“ Not so, Father,” said the King. “ Let me im- 

plore grace for the poor wanderer. The Joyous 
Science, as they call it, which they profess, mingles 
sadly with the distresses to which want and calamity 
condemn a strolling race ; and in that they resem- 
ble a King, to whom all men cry, § All hail !’ while 
he lacks the homage and obedient affection which 
the poorest yeoman receives from his family. Let 
the wanderer remain undisturbed, Father ; and let 
her sing if she will to the yeomen and troopers in 
the court—it will keep them from quarreling with 
each other, belonging, as they do, to such unruly 
and hostile masters.” 
+ So spoke the well-meaning and feeble-minded 
Prince, and the Prior bowed in acquiescence. As 
he spoke, the Earl of March entered the hall of 
audience, dressed in the ordinary riding garb of 
the time, and wearing his poniard. He had left in 
the anteroom the page of honour who carried his 
sword. The Earl was a well-built, handsome man, 
fuir-complexioned, with a considerable profusion of 
light-coloured hair, and bright blue eyes, which 
gleamed like those of a faleon. Le exhibited in his 
countenance, otherwise pleasing, the marks of a 
hasty and irritable temper, which his situation ag 
a high and powerful feudal lord had given him but 
too many opportunities of indulging. 

“T am glad tosee you, my Lord of March,” said 
the King, with a gracious inclination of his person. 
« You have been long absent from our councils.” 

“‘ My liege,” answered March, with a deep reve- 
rence to the King, and a haughty and formal in- 
clination to the Duke of Albany, “ if I have been 
absent from your Grace’s councils, it is because 
my place has been supplied by more acceptable, 
and, I doubt not, abler counsellors. And now | 
come but to say to your Highness, that the news 
from the English frontier make it necessary that I 
should return without delay to my own estates. 
Your Grace has your wise and politic brother, my 
Lord of Albany, with whom to consult, and the 
mighty and warlike Earl of Douglas to carry your 
councils into effect. I am of no use save in my own 
country; and thither, with your Highness’s per- 
mission, I am purposed instantly to return, to attend 
my charge, as Warden of the Eastern Marches.” 

“ You will not deal so unkindly with us, cousin,” 
replied the gentle Monarch. “ Here are evil tidings 
on the wind. These unhappy Highland clans are 
again breaking into general commotion, and the 
tranquillity even of our own court requires the 
wisest of our council to advise, and the bravest of 
our barons to execute, what may be resolved upon. 
The descendant of Thomas Randolph will not surely 
abandon the grandson of Robert Bruce at such a 
perio? as this ?” 

«TI leave with him the descendant of the far- 
famed James of Douglas,” answered March. “ It 
is his lordship’s boast, that he never puts foot in 
stirrup but a thousand horse mount with him as 
his daily lifeguard, and I believe the monks of 
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} The complaint of the monks of Arbroath about the too 
honour the Earl of Douglas had paid them in becoming 
guest with a train of a thouand_ men, passed into a pro- 

verb, and was never forgotten when the old Scots churchmen 
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a disorderly swarm of Highland kerne, than T can 
be to withstand the archery of England, and power 
of Henry Hotspur? And then, bere is his Grace 
of Albany, so jealous in his care of your Highness’s 
person, that he calls your Brandanes to take arms, 
when a dutiful subject like myself approaches the 
court with a poor half-score of horse, the retinue 
of the meanest of the petty barons who own a tower 
and a thousand acres of barren heath. When such 
precautions are taken where there is not the slight- 
est chance of peril—since I trust none was to be 
apprehended from me—your royal person will 
surely be suitably guarded in real danger.” 

“ My Lord of March,” said the Duke of Albany, 
“the meanest of the barons of whom you speak put 
their followers in arms, even when they receive their 
dearest and nearest friends within the iron gate of 
their castle ; and, if it please Our Lady, I will not 
eare less for the King’s person than they do for 
their own. The Brandanes are the King’s imme- 
diate retainers and household servants, and an hun- 
dred of them is but a small guard round his Grace, 
when yourself, my lord, as well as the Earl of Dou- 
glas, often ride with ten times the number.” 

“ My lord duke,” replied March, “ when the ser. 
vice of the King requires it, I can ride with ten 
times as many horse as your Grace has named ; but 
I have never done so cither traitorously to entrap 
the King, or boastfully to overawe other nobles.” 

“ Brother Robert,” said the King, ever anxious 
to be a peacemaker, “ you do wrong even to inti 
mate a suspicion of my Lord of March. And you, 
cousin of March, misconstrue my brother’s caution, 
—But hark—to divert this angry parley—I hear 
no unpleasing touch of minstrelsy. You know the 
Gay Science, my Lord of March, and love it well— 
Step to yonder window, beside the holy Prior, at 
whom we make no question touching secular plea- 
sures, and you will tell us if the music and lay be 
worth listening to. The notes are of France, I 
think—My brother of Albany’s judgment is not 
worth a cockle-shell in such matters—so you, cou- 
sin, must report your opinion whether the poor 
glee-maiden deserves recompense. Our son and 
the Douglas will presently be here, and then, when 
our council is assembled, we will treat of graver 
matters.” 

With something like a smile on his proud brow, 
March withdrew into the recess of the window, and 
stood there in silence beside the Prior, like one 
who, while he obeyed the King’s command, saw 
through and despised the timid precaution which it 
implied, as an attempt to prevent the dispute be- 
twixt Albany and himself. The tune, which waa 
played upon a viol, was gay and sprightly in the 
commencement, with a touch of the wildness of the 
Troubadour music. But as it proceeded, the falter- 
ing tones of the instrument, and of the female voice 
which accompanied it, became plaintive and inter- 
rupted, as if choked by the painful feelings of the 
minstrel. 

The offended Earl, whatever might be his judg- 
ment in such matters on which the King had com- 
plimented him, paid, it may be supposed, little 








railed at the nobility, who, in the sequel, demolished 
Perey one of that earnest yearning they had long it fe 
er goods. é 
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—T allegiance 
awed. his as well as the love he still 
i bosom for the person of his 
Wellnuatured King, aud « desire of vengeance aris- 
ftig out of his disappointed ambition, and the dis- 
dowe to him by the substitution of Marjory 

ouglas to be bride of the heir-apparent, instead 
of his betrothed daughter. March had the vices 
and virtues of a hasty and uncertain character, and 
even now, when he came to bid the King adieu, 
wits the purpose of renouncing his allegiance as 
aoon' as he reached his own feudal territories, he 
felt unwilling, and almost unable, to resolve upon a 
step so criminal and so full of peril. It was with 
auch dangerous cogitations that he was oceupied 
during the beginning of the glee-maiden’s lay ; but 
objeets which called his attention powerfully, as the 
songstress proceeded, affected the current of luis 
thoughts, and riveted them on what was passing in 
the court-yard of the monastery. The song was in 
the Provengal dialect, well understood as the lan- 
guage of poetry in all the courts of Europe, and 
particularly in Scotland. It was more simply 
turned, however, than was the general caste of the 
Sirventes, and rather resembled the luc of a Nor- 
man Minstrel. It may be translated thus: 


Che Hay of Boar Mourse.! 


Ah, poor Louise! The hvelong day 
She roams from cot to castle gay ; 
And still her voice and viol say, 
Ah, maids, beware the woodland wy, 
Think on Louise 


Ah, poor Louise! The sun was high, 
dt amirch’d her cheek, 1t dimm d her eye, 
Tho woodland walk was cool and nigh, 
Where birds with chiming streamlcts vie 
To cheer Louise 


Ah, poor Lonise! The savage bear 
Made ne'er that lovely grove his lair, 
The wolves mulest not paths so fair— 
But better far had such been theic 
kor poor Loursc 


Ah, poor Louise! In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold, 
His baidne was of silk and gold 
And many a witching tale he tuld 
to poor Louise 


Ah, poor Louise’! Small cause to pine 
Hadat thou for treasures of the mine, 
For peace of mind, that mft divine, 
And spotless mnocence, were thine, 
Ah, poor Louise! 


Ah, poor Louise! Thy treasure’s reft! 
I know not if by force or theft, 

Or ard by violence, part by gift, 

But misery is all that's left 


1 


To poor Louise. 


Let psor Louise some succour have ! 
She will not long your bounty crava, 
Or tire the gay with warning stayo— 
Bor Heaven bas grace, and earth a grace 
For poor Louse. 


The song was no sooner finished, than, anxious 
lew the dispute should be revived betwixt his bro- 
ther and the Earl of March, King Robert called to 
the latter, “ What think you of the minstrelsy, my 
lord !—Methinks, as I heard it even at this dis- 
tance, it was a wild aud pleasing lay.” 

& My j ent is not deep, my lord; but the 
singer may dispense with my approbation, since she 
seems to have received that of his Grace of Rothsay 
—the first judge in Scotland.” 


1 This lay has been set to beautiful muse by a lady whose 
composition, to say nothing of her singing, might make aay 
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attention to the. sayele of the female minstrel, His « How!” said the King in alar; 4 is my een 
wan: between the i below f’ 


iw 

“ He iv sitting om horseback by the ghee-maident.” 
said March, with a malicious eile on his cheex, 
‘apparently as much interested by her eonveres- 
tion as her music.” 

¢ How is this, Father Prior?’ said the King, But 
the Prior drew back from the lattice. 

“ I have no will to see, my lord, things which it 
would pain me to repeat.” 

‘How is all this?” said the King, who coloured 
deeply, and seemed about to rise from his chair ; 
but changed his mind, as if unwilling, perhaps, to 
look upon some unbecoming prank of the wild young 
Prince, which he might not have had heart to punish 
with necessary severity. The Earl of March seem- 
ed to have a pleasure in informing him of that, of 
which doubtless he desired to remain ignorant. 

“ My liege,” he cried, “ this is better and better. 
The glee-maiden has not only engaged the ear of 
the Prince of Scotland, as well as of every groom 
and trooper in the court-y ard, but she has riveted the 
attention of the Black Douglas, whom we have not 
known as a passionate admirer of the Gay Science, 
But truly, I do not wonder at his astonishment, for 
the Prince has honoured the fair professor of song 
and viol with a hiss of approbation.” 

“ How?” cried the King, “is David of Rothsay 
trifling with a glee-maiden, and his wife’s father in 
presence !—Go, my good Father Abbot, call the 
Prince here instantly —Go, my dearest brother” 
And when they had both left the room, the King 
continued, “ Go, good cousin of March—there will 
be muschief, I am assured of it. I pray you go, 
cousin, and second my Lord Prior's prayers with 
my commands.” 

“ You forget, my liege,” said March, with the 
voice of a deeply offended person; “the father of 
Ehzabeth of Dunbar were but an unfit intercessor 
between the Douglas and his royal son-in-law.” 

“‘] crave your pardon, cousin,” said the gentle 
old man. I own you have had some wrong—but 
my Rothsay will be murdered—I must go myself.” 

But as he arose precipitately from his chair, the 
poor King missed a footstep, stumbled, and fell 
heavily to the ground, in such a manner, that his 
head striking the corner of the seat from which he 
had risen, he became for a minute insensible. Th 
sight of the accident at once overcame March’s ree 
sentment, and melted his heart. He ran to the 
fallen Monarch, and replaced him in his seat, using, 
in the tenderest and most respectful manner, sucli 
1eans as seemed most fit to recall animation.~ Ro- 
bert opened his eyes, and gazed around with uncer. 
tainty. 

‘“ What has happened !—are we alone who is 
with us?’ 

“ Your dutiful subject, March,” replied the Earl. 

“ Alone with the Earl of March,” repeated the 
King, his still disturbed intellects receiving some 
alarm from the name of a powerful chief, whem 
he had reason to believe he had mortally offended. 

“ Yes, my gracious liege, with poor George of 
Dunbar; of whom many have wished your Ma- 
jesty to think ill, though he will be found truer te 
your royal person at the last than they will.” 

“ Indeed, cousin, you have had too much wrong} 
and, believe me, we shall strive to redress”~—~— 


neem ene 
poet proad of his verses, Mra. Robort Arkwright, born Wiss 
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If your Grace #0, it many yet be righted ;" 
interrupted the Earl, catching at the which 
his ambition suggested ; “the Prince an po? bl 
Dougina are nearly related—the dispensation 
Rome was informally granted—thoir marriage can- 
not be lawful—the Pope, who will do much fer so 
godly a Prinee, aan set aside this unchristian union, 
in respect of the pre-contract. Bethink you well, 
may mi pel continued the Earl, kindling with a new 
train of ambitious thoughts, to which the unexpected 
opportunity of pleading his cause personally had 
given rise,— bethink you how you choose betwixt 
the Douglas and me. He is powerful and mighty, 
I grant. But George of Dunbar wears the keys of 
Scotland at his belt, and could bring an English 
army to the gates of Edinburgh, ere Douglas could 
leave the skirts of Cairntable to oppose them. Your 
royal son loves my poor deserted girl, and hates the 
haughty Marjory of Douglas. Your Grace may 
judge the small account in which he holds her, by 

is toying with a common glee-maiden even in the 
presence of her father.” 

The King had hitherto listened to the Earl’s 
argument with the bewildered feelings of a tamid 
horseman, borne away by an impetuous steed, 
whose course he can neither arrest nor direct. 
But the last words awakened in his recollection 
the sense of his son’s immediate danger. 

“ Oh, ay, most true—my son—the Douglas. Oh, 
my dear cousin, prevent blood, and all shall be as 
you will—Hark, there is a tumult—that was the 
clash of arms!” 

“ By my coronet—by my knightly faith, it is 
true!’ said the Earl, looking from the window up- 
on the inner square of the convent, now filled with 
armed men and brandished weapons, and resound 
ing with the clash of armour., The deep-vaulted 
entrance was crowded with warriors at its farthest 
extremity, and blows seemed to be in the act of 
being exchanged betwixt some who w ere endeavour- 
ing to shut the gate, and others who contended to 
press in. 

“J will go instantly,” said the Earl of March, 
“and soon quell this sudden broil—-Humbly, I pray 
your Majesty to think on what I have had the bold- 
ness to propose.” 

“J will, I will, fair cousin,” said the King, 
scarce knowing to what he pledged himself-—* Do 
but prevent tumult and bloodshed !” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Fair is the damse], passing fuir— 

Sunny at distance gleams her smile; 

ee cloud of woful care 

gs trembling in her eye the while. 
LucinDa, a Ballad. 
WE must here trace, a little more correctly, the 

events which had been indistinctly seen from the 
window of the royal apartments, and yet more in- 
distinctly rted by those who witnessed them. 
The den, already mentioned, had planted 
herself, where a rise of two large broad steps, 
giving access to ra main gateway of the royal 
apartments, gained her an a e of a foot and 
a half in height over those in Ge eat of whom 
she hoped to form an audience. She wore the 
dress of her calling, which was more gaudy than 
rich, and showed the person more than did the 
garb of other females. She had laid aside an 





upper mantle, and » small basket warch contained | 
herelender stock of anda little French | 
ree dog sat beside them, as theix protector. | 

agure-blue jacket, embroidered with silver, 
and sitting close to the person, was open in front, 
and showed several waistcoats of different-cofoured 
silks, calculated to set off the symmetry of the 
shoulders and bosom, and remaining at the 
throat. A smal) silver chain worn around her — 
involved rself amongst these brilliant-colo 
waistcoats, and was again produced from them, ta 
display a medal of the same metal, which inti- 
mated, in the name of some court or guild of min- 
strels, the degree she had taken im the Gay or 
Joyous Science. A small scrip, suspended over 
her shoulders by a blue silk riband, hung on her 
left side. 

Her sunny complexion, snow-white teeth, brilliant 
black eyes, and raven locks, marked her country 
lying far in the south of France, and the arch smile 
and dimpled chin bore the same character. Her 
luxuriant raven locks, twisted around a small gold 
bodkin, were kept in their position by a net of silk 
and gold. Short petticoats, deep-laced with silver 
to correspond with the jacket, red stockings which 
were visible so high as near the calf of the leg, and 
buskins of Spanish leather, completed her adjust- 
ment, which, though far from new, had been saved 
as an untarnished holyday suit, which much care 
had kept in good order. She seemed about twenty-, 
five years old ; but perhaps fatigue and wandering 
had anticipated the touch of time, in obliterating 
the freshness of early youth. 

We have said the glee-maiden’s manner was 
lively, and we may add, that her smile and repartee 
were ready. But her gaiety was assumed, as a 
quality essentially necessary to her trade, of which 
it was one of the miseries, that the profeseors were 
obliged frequently to cover an aching heart with 
a compelled smile. This seemed to be the case 
with Louise, who, whether she was actually the 
heroine of her own song, or whatever other cause 
she might have for sadness, showed at times a 
strain of deep melancholy thought, which inter~ 
fered with and controlled the natural flow of lively 
spirits, which the practice of the Joyous Science 
especially required. She lacked also, even in her 
gayest sallies, the decided boldness and effrontery 
of her sisterhood, who were seldom at a loss to 
retort a saucy jest, or turn the laugh against any 
who interrupted or interfered with them. 

It may be here remarked, that it was impossible 
that this class of women, very numerous in that 
age, could bear a character generally respectable. 
They were, however, protected by the manners of 
the time; and such were the immunities they pos- 
sessed by the rights of chivalry, that nothing was 
more rare than to hear of such errant damsels sus- 
taining injury or wrong, and they paseed and re- 
passed safely, where armed travellers would sh 
bably have encountered a bloody opposition. t 
though lieensed and protected in honour of thetr 
tuneful art, the wandering minstrels, male or 
female, like similar ministers to the public SEMIOe~ 
ment, the itinerant musicians, for instance, axd 
strolling comedians of our own day, led a life too 
irregular and precarious, to be accounted & 
able part of society. Indeed, among the 
Catholics, the profession was sonsiered =~ Un 
lawful. 
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Such was the damsel, who, with viol in hand, 
and stationed on the slight elevation we have men- 
tioned, stepped forward to the bystanders and 
announced herself as a mistress of the Gay Sci- 
ence, duly qualified by a brief from a Court of 
Love and Music held at Aix, in Provence, under 
the countenance of the flower of chivairy, the gal- 
lant Count Aymer; who now prayed that the cava- 
liers of merry Scotland, who were known over the 
wide world for bravery and courtesy, would permit 
a poor stranger to try whether she could afford 
them any amusement by her art.—The love of 
song was like the love of fight, a common passion 
of the age, which all at least affected, whether 
they were actually possessed by it or no ; therefore 
the acquiescence in Louise’s proposal was univer- 
sal. Atthe same time, an aged, dark-browed monk, 
who was among the bystanders, thought it neccs- 
sary to remind the.glee-maiden, that, since she was 
tolerated within these precincts, which was an un- 
usual grace, he trusted nothing would be sung or 
said inconsistent with the holy character of the 
place. 

The glee-maiden bent her head low, shook her 
sablo locks, and crossed herself reverentially, as if 
she disclaimed the possibility of such a transgres- 
sion, and then began the song of Poor Louise, 
which we gave at length in the last chapter. 

Just as she commenced, she was stopped by a 
cry of “ Room-—-room—place for the Duke of 
Rothsay !” 

“ Nay, hurry no man on my score,” said a gal- 
lant young cavalier, who entered on a noble Ara- 
bian horse, which he managed with exquisite grace, 
though by such slight handling of the reins, such 
imperceptible pressure of the limbs and sway of the 
body, that to any eye save that of an experienced 
horseman, the animal seemed to be putting forth 
his paces for his own amusement, and thus grace- 
fully bearing forward a rider who was teo indolent 
to give himself any trouble about the matter. 

he Prince’s apparel, which was very rich, was 
ut on with slovenly carelessness. His form, though 
118 stature was low, and his limbs extremely slight, 
was elegant in the extreme ; and his features no 
less handsome. But there was on his brow a hag- 
gard paleness, which seemed the effect of care or 
of dissipation, or of both these wasting causes com- 
bined. His eyes were sunk and dim, as from late 
indulgence in revelry on the preceding evening, 
while his cheek was inflamed with unnatural red, 
as if either the effect of the Bacchanalian orgies 
had not passed away from the constitution, or a 
morning draught had been resorted to, in order to 
remove the effects of the night’s debauchery, 

Such was the Duke of Rothsay, and heir of the 
Scottish crown, a sight at once of interest and com- 

ion. All unbonneted, and made way for him, 
while he kept repeating carelessly, “ No haste— 
no haste—TI shall arrive soon enough at the place 
I am bound for.—How’s this—a damsel of the 
Joyous Science? Ay, by St. Giles! and a comely 
wench to boot. Stand still, my merry-men ; never 
was minstrelsy marred for me.— A good voice, by 
the mass! Begin me that Jay again, sweetheart.” 

Louise did not know the person who addressed 
her; but the general respect paid by all around, 
and the easy and indifferent manner in which it 
was received, showed her she was addressed by a 
tan of the highest quality. She recommenced her 
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lay, and sung her best accordingly ; while the young 
Duke seemed thoughtful and rather affected to- 
wards the close of the ditty. But it was not his 
habit to cherish such melancholy affections. “ This- 
is & plaintive ditty, my nut-brown maid,” said he, 
chucking the retreating glee-maiden under the chin, 
and detaining her by the collar of her dress, which 
was not difficult, as he sat on horseback so close to 
the steps on which she stood. “ But I warrant me 
you have livelier notes at will, ma bella tenebrosa; 
ay, and canst sing in bower as well as wold, and by 
night as well as day.” 

“JT am no nightingale, my lord,” said Louise, 
endeavouring to escape a species of gallantry which 
ill-suited the place and circumstances, a discrepancy 
to which he who addressed it to her, seemed con- 
temptuously indifferent. 

“ What hast thou there, darling?” he added, 
removing his hold from her collar, to the scrip 
which she carried. 

Glad was Louise to escape his grasp, by slipping 
the knot of the riband, and leaving the little bag in 
the Prince’s hand, as, retiring back beyond his 
reach, she answered, “ Nuts, my lord, of tho last 
season.” 

The Prince pulled out a handful of nuts accord 
ingly. Nuts, child !—they will break thine ivory 
teoeth—hurt thy pretty voice,” said Rothsay, crack: 
ing one with his teeth, like a village schoolboy. 

“They are not the walnuts of my own sunny 
clime, my lord,” said Louise; “ but they hang low 
and are within the reach of the poor.” 

“ You shall have something to afford you betters 
fare, poor wandering ape,” said the Duke, in a tone 
in which feeling predominated more than in the 
affected and contemptuous gallantry of his first ad- 
dress to the glee-majden. 

At this moment, as he turned to ask an attendant 
for his purse, the Prince encountered the stern and 
piercing look of a tall black man, seated on a power- 
ful iron-grey horse, who had entered the court with 
attendants while the Duke of Rothsay was engaged 
with Louise, and now remained stupified and almost 
turned to stone by his surprise and anger at this 
unseemly spectacle. Even one who had never seen 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas; called the Grim, mut 
have known him by his swart complexion, his 
gigantic frame, his buff-coat of bull’s-hide, and his 
air of courage, firmness, and sagacity, mixed with 
indomitable pride. The loss of an eye in battle, 
though not perceptible at first sight, as the ball of 
the injured organ remained similar to the other, 
gave yet a stern immovable glare to the whole as- 
pect. 


terrible stepfather, was in circumstances which 
arrested the attention of all present; and the 
bystanders waited the issue with silence and sup- 
pressed breath, lest they should lose any part of 
what was to ensue, 

When the Duke of Rothsay saw the expression 
which occupied the stern features of Douglas, and 
remarked that the Earl did not make the least 
motion towards respectful or even civil salutation, 
he seemed determined to show him-how little re- 
spect he was disposed to pay to his displeased 
looks. He took his purse from his chambertain. 

“ Here pretty one,” he said, “ 1 give thee one 
ie piece for the song thou hast sung me, another 

or the nuts I have stolen from thee, and a third 
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for the kiss thou art about to give me. For know, 
my pretty one, that when fair lips (and thine for 
fault of better may be called so) make sweet music 
for my pleasure, lam sworn to St. Valentine to 
press them te mine.” 

“‘ My song is recompensed nobly ”’—said Louise, 
shrinking back ; “my nuts are sold to a good mar- 
ket—farther traffic, my lord, were neither befitting 
you ner beseeming me.” 

“ What! you coy it, my nymph of the highway?” 
said the Prince, contemptuously. “ Know, damsel, 
that one asks you a grace who is unused to denial.” 

‘“‘ It is the Prince of Scotland ”—* the Duke of 
Rothsay,”—said the courtiers around to the terri- 
fied Louise, pressing forward the trembling young 
woman ; * you must not thwart his humour.” 

“ But I cannot reach your lordship,” she said 
timidly, “ you sit so high on horseback.” 

“ If I must alight,” said Rothsay, “ there shall 
be the heavier penalty—What does the wench 
tremble for? Place thy foot on the toe of my boot, 
give me hold of thy hand Gallantly done!”” He 
kissed her as she stood thus suspended in the air, 
perched of his foot, and supported by his hand ; 
paying, “ There is thy kiss, and there is my purse 
to pay it; and to grace thee farther, Rothsay will 
wear thy scrip for the day.” He suffered the 
frightened gir] to spring to the ground, and turned 
his looks from her to bend them contemptuously 
on the Earl of Douglas, as if he had said, “ All 
this I do in despite of you and of your daughter’s 
claims,” 

‘“ By St. Bride of Douglas!” said the Earl, press- 
ing towards the Prince, “ this is too much, un- 
mannered boy, as void of sense as honour! You 
know what considerations restrain the hand of 
Douglas, else had you never dared ” 

« Can you play at spang-c8ckle, my lord?” said 
the Prince, placing a nut on the second joint of his 
forefinger, and spinning it off by a smart applica- 
tion of the thumb. The nut struck on Douglas’s 
broad breast, who burst out into a dreadful ex- 
clamation of wrath, inarticulate, but resembling 
the growl of a lion in depth and sternness of ex- 
pression. “I cry your pardon, most mighty lord,” 
said the Duke of Rothsay, scornfully, while all 
around trembled; “I did not conceive my pellet 
could have wounded you, seeing you wear a buff- 
coat. Surely, I trust, it did not hit your eye?” 

The Prior, despatched by the King, as we have 
seen in the last chapter, had by this time made 
way through the crowd, and laying hold on Dou- 
ale rein, in a manner that made it impossible 

or him to advance, reminded him that the Prince 
was the son of his Sovereign, and the husband of 
lis daughter. 

“ Fear not, Sir Prior,” said Douglas. “I despise 
the childish boy too much to raise a finger against 
him. But I will return insult for insult—Here, 
any of you who love the Douglas,—spurn me this 
quean from the Monastery gates; and let her be 
so scourged that she may bitterly remember to the 
Jast day of her life, how she gave means to an un- 
respective boy to affront the Douglas |” 

our or five retainers instantly stepped forth to 
execute commands which were seldom uttered in 
vain, and heavily would Louise have atoned for an 
offence of which she was alike the innocent, uncon- 
svious, and unwilling instrument, had not the Duke 
of Rothsay interfered. 
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« Spurn the poor giee-woman !” he said in high 
indignation ; “ scourge her for obeyiug my coms 
mands !—Spurn thine own oppressed vassals, rude 
Earl—scourge thine own faulty hounds—but be- 
ware how you touch go much as a dog that Rothsay 
hath patted on the head, far less a female whose 
lips he hath kissed.” 

Before Douglas could give an answer, which 
would certainly have been in defiance, there arose 
that great tumult at the outward gate of the Mo- 
nastery, already noticed, and men both on horse- 
back and on foot began to rush headlong in, not 
actually fighting with each other, but certainly in 
no peaceable manner. 

One of the contending parties, seemingly, were 
partisans of Douglas, known by the cognizance of 
the Bloody Heart, the other were composed of citi: 
zens of the town of Perth. It appeared they had 
been skirmishing in earnest when without the gates, 
but, out of respect to the sanctified ground, they_ 
lowered their weapons when they entered, and con- 
fined their strife to a war of words and mutual 
abuse. 

The tumult had this good effect, that it forced 
asunder, by the weight and press of numbers, the 
Prince and Douglas, at a moment when the levity 
of the former and the pride of the latter were urging 
both to the utmost extremity. But now peacemakers 
interfered on all sides. The Prior and the Monkg 
threw themselves among the multitude, and com- 
manded peace in the name of Heaven, and reve 
rence to their sacred walls, under penalty of ex 
communication ; and their expostulations began té¢ 
be listened to, Albany, who was despatched by his 
royal brother at the beginning of the fray, had not 
arrived till now on the scene of action. He in- 
stantly applied himself to Douglas, and in his ear 
conjured him to temper his passion. 

“ By St. Bride of Douglas, I will be avenged,” 
said the Earl. “ No man shall brook life after he 
has passed an affront on Douglas.” 

“ Why so you may be avenged in fitting time,” 
said Albany; “but let it not be said, that, like a 
peevish woman, the great Douglas could choose 
neither time nor place for his vengeance. Bethink 
you, all that we have laboured at is like to be upset 
by an accident. George of Dunbar hath had the 
advantage of an audience with the old man; and 
though it lasted but five minutes, I fear it may 
endanger the dissojution of your family match, 
which we brought about with so much difficulty. 
The authority from Rome has not yet been ob- 
tained.” 

“ A toy!” answered Douglas, haughtily,—* they 
dare not dissolve it.” 

‘¢ Not while Douglas is at large and in possession 
of his power,’ answered Albany. “ But, noble 
Earl, come with me, and I will show you at what 
disadvantage you stand.” 

Douglas dismounted, and followed his wily ac- 
complice in silence. In a lower hall they saw the 
ranks of the Brandanes drawn up, well-armed, in 
caps of steel and shirts of mail. Their ag tea 
making an obeisance to Albany, seemed to desi 
to address him. , 

«“ What now, MacLouis t” said the Duke. 

«“ We are informed the Duke of Rothsay has been 
insulted, and I can scarce keep the Brandanes 


within door.” 





“Gallant MacLouis,” said Albany, “and you 
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my trusty Brandanes, the Duke of Rothsay, my 
primecly nephew; is as well as 4 hopeful gentleman 
can be. Some seuffle there has been, but all is ap- 
——, He continued to draw the Earl of Douglas 

“forward. ‘ You see, my lord,” he said in his ear, 
“that if the word arrest was to be once spoken, it 
would be soon obeyed, and you are aware your 
attendants are few for resistance.” 

Douglas seemed to acquiesce in the necessity of 
patience for the time. “If my teeth,” he said, 
“should bite through my lips, I will be silent till it 
is the hour to speak out.” 

e of March, in the meanwhile, had a more 
easy task of pacifying the Prince. “My Lord of 
Rethsay,” he said, approaching him with grave 
ceremony, “I need not tell you that you owe me 
something for reparation of honour, though I blame 
not you personally for the breach of contract which 
has destroyed the peace of my family. Let me 
conjure you, by what observance your Highness 
May owe an injured man, to forego for tlie present 
this scandalous dispute.” 

sé My lord, I owe you much,” replied Rothsay ; 
“but this haughty and all-controlling Lord has 
wounded mine honour.” 

“ My lord, I can but add, your royal father is ill 
—hath swooned with terror for your Highneas’s 
safety.” 

“IN!” replied the Prince—* the kind, good old 
man—swooned, said you, my Lord of March }—I 
am with him in an instant.” 

The Duke of Rothsay sprung from his saddle to 
the ground, and was dashing into the palace like a 
greyhound, when a feeble was laid on his 
cloak, and the faint voice of a knecling female ea- 
claimed—* Protection, my noble Prince !— Protec- 
tion for a helpless stranger !” 

“ Hands off, stroller !”? said the Earl of March, 
thrusting the suppliant glee-maiden aside. 

the gentler Prince paused. “ It is true,” he 
said, “I have brought the vengeance of an unfor- 
giving devil upon this helpless creature. O Hea- 
ven, what a life is mine, so fatal to all who approach 
me !—What to do in the hurry !—She must not go 
to my apartments—And all my men are such born 
reprobates.—Ha! thou at mine elbow, honest Harry 
Smith? What dost thou here?” 

“ There has been something of a fight, my lord,” 
answered our acquaintance the Smith, “ between 
the townsmen and the Southland loons who ride 
with the Douglas; and we have swinged them as 
far as the Abbey-Gate.” 

*‘T am giad of it—I ain glad of it. And you beat 
the knaves fairly 1” 

“ Fairly, does your Highness ask ?”’ said Henry. 
“Why, ay! We were stronger in numbers, to be 
sure; but mo men ride better armed than those 
who follow the Bloody Heart. And so in a sense 
we beat them fairly; for, as your Highness knows, 
it is the Smith who makes the man-at-arms, and 
are ia good weapons are a mateh for great 

da.” 

While they thus talked, the Earl of March, who 
had spoken with some one near the palace-gate, 
returned in anxious haste. 

“My Lord Duke !—My Lord Duke !—Your 
father is and if you haste not speedily, 
my Lord of Albany and the Douglas will have pos- 
session of his royal ear.” 

« And if my royal father is recovered,” said the 
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thoughtless Prince, “and 1s ho'ding, or about to 
hold, council with my gracious uncle and the Ear] 
of Douglas, it befits neither your lordship nor mo 
to intrude till we are summoned. So there ig time 
for me to speak of my little business with mine 
honest armourer here.” 

“ Does your Highness take it so 1” said the Earl, 
whose sanguine hopes of a change of favour at court 
had been too hastily excited, and were as speedily 
checked,“ Then so let it be for George of 
Dunbar.” 

He glided away with a gloomy and displeased 
aspect; and thus out of the two most powerful 
noblemen in Scotland, at a time when the aristo- 
cracy so elosely controlled the throne, the reckless 
heir-apparent had made two enemies; the one by 
scornful defiance, and the other by careless neglect, 
IIe heeded not the Earl of March’s departure, 
however, or rather he felt relieved from his im- 
portunity. 

The Prince went on in indolent conversation with 
our armourer, whose skill in his art had made him 
personally known to many of the great lords about 
the court. 

“IT had something to say to thee, Smith—Canst 
thou take up a fallen link in my Milan hauberk 1” 

“ As well, please your Highness, as my mother 
could take up a stitch in the nets she wove—Tha 
Milaner shall not know my work from his own.” 

“ Well, but that was not what I wished of thee 
just now,” said the Prince, recollecting himeelf: 
“this poor glee-woman, good Smith, she must be 
placed in safety. Thou art man enough to be any 
woman’s champion, and thou must conduct her to 
some place ot safety.” 

Iienry Smith was, as we have seen, sufficiently 
rash and daring when weapons were in question. 
But he had also the pride of a decent burgher, and 
was unwilling to place himself in what might be 
thought equivocal circumstances by the sober part 
of his fellow-citizens. 

‘“ May it please your Highness,” he said, * I am 
but a poor craftsman. But though my arm and 
sword are at the King’s service, and your Higl» 
ness’s, I am, with reverence, no squire of dames 
Your Highness will find, among your own retinue, 
knights and lords willing enough to play Sir Pan- 
darus of Troy—it is too knightly a part for poor 
Hal of the Wynd.” 

“ Umph—ha !”—#said the Prince. “ My pursa 
Edgar,”—(his attendant whispered him,)—* True, 
true, I gave it to the poor wench.—I know enough 
of your craft, Sir Smith, and of craftsmen in 
ral, to be aware that men lure not hawks with 
empty hands; but I suppose my word may pass 
for the price of a good armour, and I will pay it 
thee with thanks to boot, for this slight serviee.” 

“Your Highness may know other craftsmen,” 
said the Smith ; “ but, with reverence, you know 
not Henry Gow. He will obey you in making a 
weapon, or in wielding one, but he knows nothing 
of this petticoat serviee.” 

“Hark thee, thou Perthshire mule,” said the 
Prince, yet smiling, while he spoke, at the sturdy 
punctilio of the honest burgher,—*“ the wench is as 
little to me as she is to thee. But in an idle mo- 
ment, as you may learn from those about thee, if 
thon sawest it not thyself, I did her a passing 
grace, which is likely to cost the poor wretch her 
life. There is no one here whom I ean trust to 
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protect her against the discipline of belt and bow- | escape from what had 


atring, with which the Border brutes who follow 
Dorglas will beat her to death, since such is his 
pleasure.” 

“If such be the case, my liege, she has a right 
to every honest man’s protection; and sirice she 
wears a petticoat, —though I would it were longer, 
and of a less fanciful fashion,—I will answer for 
her protection as well asa single man may. But 
where am I to bestow her ?”” 

“Good faith, I cannot tell,” said the Prince. 
“Take her to Sir John Ramorny’s lodging—But, 
no—no—he is ill at ease, and besides, there are 
reasons——take her to the devil if thou wilt, but place 
her in safety, and oblige David of Rothsay.” 

“My noble Prince,” said the Smith, « I think— 
always with reverence—that I would rather give 
a defenceless woman to the care of the devil than 
of Sir John Ramorny. But though the devil be a 
worker in fire like myself, yet I know not his 
haunts, and with aid of Holy Church hope to keep 
him on terms of defiance. And, moreover, how I 
am to convey her out of this crowd, or through the 
streets, in such a mumming habit, may be well 
made a question.” 

“ For the leaving the convent,” said the Prince, 
‘this good monk,” iene upon the nearest by his 
cowl,) “ Father Nicholas or Boniface” 

“ Poor brother Cyprian, at your Highness’s com- 
mand,” said the father. 

“ Ay, ay, brother Cyprian,” continued the Prince, 
“yes. Brother Cyprian shall let you out at some 
secret passage which he knows of, and I will see 
him again to pay a Prince’s thanks for it.” 

The churchman bowed in acquiescence, and 
poor Louise, who, during this debate, had looked 
from the one speaker to the other, hastily said, “ I 
will not scandalize this good man with my foolish 
garb—I have a mantle for ordinary wear.” 

“ Why, there, Smith, thou hast a friar’s hood 
bid a woman’s mantle to shroud thee under. I 
would all my frailties were as well shrouded !— 
Farewell, honest fellow; I will thank thee here- 
after.” 

Then, as if afraid of farther objection on the 
Smith’s part, he hastened into the palace. 

Henry Gow remained stupificd at what had 
passed, and at finding himself involved in a charge 
at once inferring much danger, and an equal risk 
of scandal, both which, joined to a principal share 
which he had taken, with his usual forwardness, in 
the fray, might, he saw, do him no small injury in 
the suit he pursued most anxiously. At the same 
time, to lexve a defenceless creature to the ill- 
usage of the barbarous Galwegians, and licentious 
followers of the Douglas, was a thought which his 
manly heart could not brook for an instant. 

fle was roused from his reverie by the voice of 
the Monk, who, sliding out his words with the in- 
difference which the holy fathers entertained, or 
affected, towards all temporal matters, desired 
them to follow him. The Smith put himself’ in 
motion, with a sigh much resembling a groan, 
and, without appearing exactly connected with the 
Monk’s motions, he followed him into a ctoister, 
and through a postern-door, which, after looking 
once behind him, the priest left ajar. Behind them 
followed Louise, who had hastily assumed her amall 
bundie, and, calling her little fourlegzed companion, 





had eagerly followed in the path which opened an 


shortly before seemed a great 
and inevitable danger. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Then up and spak the auld gudewife, 
And wow ! but she was grim: 
“Had e’re your ee done the like, 


It had been i for 
Lucky Trumbull. 


THE party were now, by a secret passage, ad- 
mitted within the chureh, the outward doors of 
which, usually left open, had been closed against 
every one in consequence of the recent tumult, 
when the rioters of both parties had endeavoured 
to rush into it for other purposes than those of 
devotion. They traversed the gloomy aisles, whose 
arched roof resounded to the heavy tread of the 
armourer, but was silent under the sandal’d foot of 
the Monk, and the light step of poor Louise, who 
trembled excessively, as much from fear as cold. 
She saw that neither her spiritual nor temporal 
conductor looked kindly upon her. The former 
was an austere man, whose aspect seemed te hold 
the luckless wanderer in some degree of horror, as 
well as contempt; while the latter, though, as we 
have scen, one of the best-natured men living, was 
at present grave to the pitch of sternness, and not 
a little displeased with having the part he was play: 
ing forced upon him, without, as he was constrai 
to feel, a possibility of his declining it. 

His dislike at his task extended itself to the in- 
nocent object of his protection, and he internally 
said to himself, as he surveyed her scornfully,— 
« A proper queen of beggars to walk the streets of 
Perth with, and Ia cecent burgher! This tawdry 
minion must have as ragged a reputation as the 
rest of her sisterhood, and I am finely sped if my 
chivalry in her behalf comes to Catharine’s ears. 
I had better have slain a man, were he the best in 
Perth ; and, by hammer and nails, I would have 
done it on provocation, rather than convoy thia 
baggage through the city.” 

Perhaps Louise suspected the cause of her con- 
ductor’s anxicty, for she said, timidly and with 
hesitation, “ Worthy sir, were it nat better I should 
stop one instant in that chapel, and don my 
mantle 1”? 

‘“ Umph, sweetheart, well proposed,” said the 
armourer ; but the Monk interfered, raising at the 
same time the finger of interdiction. . 

‘ The Chapel of Holy St. Madox is no tiring- 
room for jugglers and strollers to shift their trap- 
pings in, I will presently show thee a vestiary 
more suited to thy condition.” 

The poor young woman hung down her humbled 
head, and turned from the chapel door whieh she 
had approached, with the deep sense of self-abase- 
ment. Her little spaniel seemed to gather from 


his mistress’s looks and manner, that they were 
unauthorized intruders on the holy gro which 
they trode, and hung his ears,and swept the pave- 


ment with his tail, as he trotted slowly and cleae 
Louie’s heels. a co, They 
The Monk moved on wi & peuse. 
descended a broad flight of steps, and procesded 
through a labyrinth of subterramean passages, 
lighted. As they passed a low-arched decor, tw 
Monk turned, and said to Louise, with the. same 
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stern voice as before,—* ‘here, daughter of folly, | 
there is a robing room where many before you 
have deposited their vestments !” 

Obeying the least signal with ready and timorous 
acquiescence, she pushed the door open, but in- 
stantly recoiled with terror. It wasa charnel-house, 
half filled with dry skulls and bones. 

“ T fear to change my dress there, and alone— 
But if you, father, command it, be it as you will.” 

“Why, thou child of vanity, the remains on which 
thou lookest are but the earthly attire of those who, 
in their day, led or followed in the pursuit of worldly 
pleasure. And such shalt thou be, for all thy 
mincing and ambling, thy piping and thy harping ; 
thou and all such ministers of frivolous and worldly, 
pleasure, must become like these poor bones, whom 
thy idle nicety fears and loathes to look upon.” 

“ Say not with idle nicety, reverend father,” an- 
swered the glee-maiden, “ for Heaven knows, I 
covet the repose of these poor bleached relics ; 
and if by stretching my body upon them, I could, 
without sin, bring my state to theirs, I would choose 
that charnel heap for my place of rest, beyond the 
fairest and softest couch in Scotland.” 

“ Be patient, and come on,” said tlle Monk, in a 
milder tone ; “the reaper must not leave the har- 
vest-work till sunset gives the signal that the day’s 
toil is over.” 

They walked forward. Brother Cyprian, at the 
end of a long gallery, opened the door of a small 
apartment, or perhaps a chapel, for it was decorated 
with a crucifix, before which burned four lamps. 
All bent and crossed themselves ; and the priest 
said to the minstrel maiden, pointing to the cruci- 
fix, “ What says that emblem?” 

“ That He invites the sinner as well as the righ- 
teous to approach.” 

“ Ay, # the sinner put from him his sin,” said 
the Monk, whose tone of voice was evidently milder. 
“ Prepare thyself here for thy journey.” 

Louise remained an instant or two in the chapel, 
and presently reappeared in a mantle of coarse 
grey cloth, in which she had closely muffled hersclf, 
having put such of her more gaudy habiliments as 
she had time to take off, in the little basket which | 
had before held her ordinary attire. 

The Monk presently afterwards unlocked a door 
which led to the open air. They found themselves | 
in the garden which surrounded the Monastery of 
the Dominicans. “ The southern gate is on the 
latch, and through it you can pass unnoticed,” said 
the Monk. “ Bless thee, my son; and bless thee 
too, unhappy child. Remembering where you put 
off your idle trinkets, may you take care how you 
again resume them !” 

“ Alas, father !” said Louise, “if the poor fo- 
reigner could supply the mere wants of life by any 
more creditable occupation, she has small wish to 
profess her idle art. But”. 

But the Monk had vanished, nay, the very door 
through which she had just passed appeared to 
have vanished also, so curiously was it concealed 


‘beneath a flying buttress, and among the profuse 


ornaments of Gothic architecture. “ Here is a wo- 
man let out by this private ostern, sure enough,” 
was Henry's reflection. “ Pray Heaven the good 
fathers never let any in! The place seems conve- 
nient for such es at bopeep.—But, benedicite, 
witat is to be done next! I must get rid of this 
quean as fast as I can; and I must see her safe. 
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| of St. Madox, at Auchterarder. 





For let her be at heart what she may, she looks 
too modest, now she is in decent dress, to deserve 
the usage which the wild Scot of Galloway, or the 
Devil’s legion from the Liddell, are like to afford | 
her. 

Louise stood as if she waited his pleasure which | 
way to go. Her little dog, relieved by the exchange 
of the dark subterranean vault for the open air, 
sprung in wild gambols through the walks, and 
jumped upon its mistress ; and even, though more 
timidly, circled close round the Smith’s feet, to ex- | 
press its satisfaction to him also, and conciliate hig | 
favour. | 

“ Down, Charlot, down !” said the glee-maiden. : 
“ You are glad to get into the blessed sunshine ; but | 
where shall we rest at night, my poor Charlot ?” 

«“ And now, mistress,” said the Smith,—not churl- 
ishly, for it was not in his nature, but bluntly, as 
one who is desirous to finish a disagreeable employ- | 
ment,— which way lies your road?” | 

Louise looked on the ground, and was silent. On 
being again urged to say which way she desired to | 
be conducted, she again looked down, and said, she | 
could not tell. 

“Come, come,” said Henry, “ I understand all 
that—I have been & galliard—a reveller in my 
day—but it’s best to be plain. As matters are with 
me now, I am an altered man for these many 
many months; and so, my quean, you and I must 
part sooner than perhaps a light-o’-love such as 
you expected to part with—a likely young fellow.” 

Louise wept silently, with her eyes still cast on 
the ground, as one who felt an insult which she had 
not a right to complain of. At length, perceiving 
that her conductor was grown impatient, she fal 
tered out, “ Noble sir”?——_— 

“ Sir is for a knight,” said the impatient burgher 
“and noble is for a baron. I am Harry of the 
Wynd, an honest mechanic, and free of my guild.” 

‘“‘ Good craftsman, then,” said the minstrel woman, 
“you judge me harshly, but not without seeming 
cause. I would relieve you immediately of my 
company, which, it may be, brings little credit tc 
good men, did I but know which way to go.” 

“To the next wake or fair, to be sure,” saic 
Henry, roughly, having no doubt that this distress 
was affected for the purpose of palming herself 
upon him, and perhaps dreading to throw himself 
into the way of temptation ; “ and that is the feast 
I warrant thou 
wilt find the way thither weli enough.” 

“ Aftr—Auchter—” repeated the glee-maiden, | 
her southern tongue in vain attempting the Celtic | 
accentuation. I am told my poor lays will not be | 
understood if I go nearer to yon dreadful range of | 
mountains.” 

“ Will you abide, then, in Perth ?” 

“‘ But where to lodge ?” said the wanderer. 

“¢ Why, where lodged you last night ?” replied the 
Smith. You know where you came from surely, 
though you seem doubtful where you aré going ?” 

“J slept in the hospital of the Convent. But I 
was only admitted upon great importunity, and ] 
was commanded not to return.” 

« ne they will never take you in with the ban 
of the Douglas upon you, that is even too true. 
But the Prince mentioned Sir John Ramorny’s— 
I can take you to his lodgings through by-streete— 
though it is short of an honest burgher’s office, and 
my time presses.” 
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«T will go any where—I snow I am a scandal 
and incumbrance. There was a time when it was 
otherwise—But this Ramorny, who is he t” 

oA nea Sere gi who lives a jolly bachelor’s 
life, and is Master of the Horse, and privado, as 
they say, to the young Prince.” 

«“ What! to the wild, scornful young man who 
gare occasion to yonder scandal !—Oh, take me not 
thither, good friend !—Is there no Christian woman, 
who would give a poor creature rest in her cow- 
house, or barn, for one night? I will be gone with 
early daybreak. I will repay her richly. I have 
gold—and I will repay you too, if you will take me 
where I may be i 9 from that wild reveller, and 
from the followers of that dark Baron, in whose 
eye was death.” 

“ Keep your gold for those who lack it, mistress,” 
said Henry, “ and do not offer to honest hands the 
money that is won by violing, and tabouring, and 
toe-tripping, and perhaps worse pastimes. I tell 
you plainly, mistress, I am not to be fooled. I am 
ready to take you to any place of safety you can 
name, for my promise is as strong as an iron 
shackle. But you cannot persuade me that you do 
hot know what earth to make for. You are not 
&0 young in your trade as not to know there are 
hostelries in every town, much more in a city like 
Perth, where such as you may be harboured for 
your money, if you cannot find some gulls, more or 
fewer, to pay your lawing.—If you have money, 
mistress, my care about you necd be the less; and, 
truly, I see little but pretence in all that excessive 
grief, and fear of being left alone, in one of your 
occupation.” 

Having thus, as he conceived, signified that he 
was not to be deceived by the ordinary arts of a 
glee-maiden, Henry walkedea few paces sturdily, 
endeavouring to think he was doing the wisest and 
most prudent thing in the world. Yet he could 
not help looking back to see how Louise bore his 
departure, and was shocked to observe that she had 
sunk upon a bank, with her arms resting on her 
knees, and her head on her arms, in a situation 
expressive of the utmost desolation. 

he Smith tried to harden his heart. “It is all 
a sham,” he said; “ the gouge! knows her trade 
—I’ll be sworn, by Saint Ringan.” 

At the instant, something pulled the skirts of his 
cloak ; and, looking round, he saw the little spaniel, 
who immediately, as if to plead his mistress’s cause, 
got on his hind-legs and began to dance, whimper- 
ing at the same time, and looking back to Louise, 
as if to solicit compassion for his forsaken owuer. 

“ Poor thing,” said the Smith, “ there may be a 
trick in this too, for thou dost but as thou art taught. 
— Yet, as I promised to protect this poor creature, 
I must not leave her in a swoon, if it be one, were 
it but for manhood’s sake.” 

Returning, and approaching his troublesome 
charge, he ‘was at once assured, from the change of 
her complexion, either that she was actually in the 
deepest distress, or had a power of dissimulation 
beyond the comprehension of man—or woman 
either, 

“ Young woman,” he said, with more of kindness 
than he had hitherto been able even to assume, “ I 
will tell you frankly how Iam placed. This is St. 
Valentine’s Day, and, by custom, I was to spend it 
ae SS Pee 
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with my fair Valentine. But blows and quarrels 
have occupied all the morning, save one poor half 
hour. Now, you may well understand where my 
heart and my thoughts are, and where, were it 
only in mere courtesy, my body ought to be.” 

The glee-maiden listened, and appeared to com- 
prehend him. 

“If you are a true lover, and have to wait upon 
a chaste Valentine, God forbid that one like me 
should make a disturbance between you! Think 
about me no more. I will ask of that great river 
to be my guide to where it meets the ocean, where 
I think they said there was a seaport; I will sail 
from thence to La Belle France, and will find my- 
self once more in a country in which the roughest 
peasant would not wrong the poorest female.” 

“ You cannot go to Dundee to-day,” said the 
Smith. “The ip ay people are in motion on both 
sides of the river, for the alarm of the morning has 
reached them ere now; and all this day, and the 
next, and the whole night which is between, they 
will gather to their leader’s standard, like High- 
landmen at the fiery cross.—-Do you see yonder five 
or six men, who are riding so wildly on the other 
side of the river? These are Annandale men; I 
know them by the length of their lances, and by the 
way they hold them. An Annandale man never 
slopes his spear backwards, but always keeps the 
point upright, or pointed forward.” 

“ And what of them?” said the glee-maiden. 
“ They are men-at-arms,and soldiers: —They would 
respect me for my viol and my helplessness,” 

“ Twill say them no scandal,” answered the Smith. 
“Tf you were in their own glens, they would use 
you hospitably, and you would have nothing to fear ; 
but they are now on an expedition. All is fish that 
comes to their net. There are amongst them who 
would take your life for the value of your'gold ear- 
rings. Their whole soul is settled in their eyes to 
see prey, and in their hands to grasp it. They 
have no ears either to hear lays of music, or listen 
to prayers for mercy. Besides, their leader’s order 
is gone forth coneerning you, and it is of a kind 
sure to be obeyed. Ay, great lords are sooner lis- 
tened to if they say, ‘ Burn a church,’ than if they 
say, § Build one.’ ” 

“ Then,” said the glee-woman, “I were best sit 
down and die.” 

* Do not say 50,” replied the Smith. “IfI could 
but get you a lodging for the night, I would carry 
you the next morning to Our Lady’s Stairs, from 
whence the vessels go down the river for Dundee, 
and would put you on board with some one bound 
that way, who should see you safely lodged where 
you would have fair entertainment and kind usage.” 

“ Good—excellent—generous man!” said the 
glee-maiden, “do this, and if the prayers and bless- 
ings of a poor unfortunate should ever reach Hea- 
ven, they will rise thither in thy behalf. We will 
meet at yonder postern-door, at whatever time the 
boats take their departure.” 

“ That is at six in the morning, when the day is 
but young.” . 

“Away with you, then, to your Valentine ;—and 
if she loves you, oh, deceive her not!” 

“ Alas, poor damsel! I fear it is deceit hath 
brought thee to this pass. But I must not leave 
you thus unprovided, I must know where you are 
to pass the night.” 

“ Care not for that,” replied Loyise-~“ the hea- 
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vens are clear—there are bushes and boskets enough 
oy the river side; Charlot and I can well make a 
sleepi of a green arbour for one night; 
and éo-morrow will, with your promised aid, see 
me out of reach of injury and wrong. Oh, the night 
s00n away when there is hope for to-mor- 
row!—Do you still linger, with your Valentine 
waiting for you! Nay, I shall hold you buta loiter- 
ing lover, and you know what belongs to a minstrel’s 
reproaches.” 

“J cannot leave you, damsel,” answered the 
armourer, now pompletely melted. “ It were mere 
murder to suffer you to pass the night exposed 
te the keenness of a Scottish blast in February. 
No, no—my word would be ill kept in this man- 
ner; and if I should ineur some risk of blame, it 
is but just penance for thinking of thee, and using 
thee, more aocording to my own prejudices, as I 
now well believe, than thy merits. Come with me, 
damsel—thou shalt have a sure and honest lodging 
for the night, whatacever may be the consequence. 
It would be an evil compliment to my Catharine, 
were I to leave a poor creature to be starved to 
death, that I might enjoy her company an hour 
sooner.” 

So saying, and hardening himself against all 
auticipations of the ill consequences or scandal 
which might arise from such a measure, the manly- 
hearted Smith resolved to set evil report at defi- 
ance,and give the wanderer a night’s refuge in his 
own house. It must be added, that he did this with 
extreme reluctance, and in a sort of enthusiasm 
of benevolence. 

Ere our stout son of Vulcan had fixed his wor- 
ship on the Fair Maid of Perth, a certain natural 
wildness of disposition had placcd him under the 
influeneg of Venus, as well x3 that of Mars; and it 
was onl¥ the effect of a sincere attachment which 
} ad withdrawn him entirely from such Jicentious 
| lex@fires, He was, therefore, justly jealous of his 
newly-acquired reputation for constancy, which: his 
conduct to this poor wandercr must expose to sus- 
picion—a little doubtful, perhaps, of exposing him- 
self too venturously to temptation,—and, moreover, 
in despair to lose so much of St. Valentine’s Day, 
which custom not only permitted, but enjoined him 
to pass beside his mate for the season. The journcy 
to Kinfauns, and the various transactions which 
followed, had consumed the day, and it was now 
aearly even-song time. 

As if to make up by a speedy pace for the time 
he was compelled to waste upon a subject so foreign 
to that which he had most at heart, he strode on 

h the Dominican’s gardens, entered the town, 
and casting his cloak around the lower part of his 
face, and pulling down his bonnet to conceal the 
upper, he continued the same celerity of movemcut 
through by-streets and lanes, hoping to reach his 
own house in the Wynd without being observed. 
But when he had continued his rate of walking for 
ten minutes, he began to be sensible it might be 
too rapid for the young woman to keep up with 
him. He accordingly looked behind him with a 
degree of impatience, which soon turned into 
compunetion, when he saw that she was almost 
posed exhausted by the speed which she had ex- 
erte 


“ Now, marry, me up for a brute,” said 
Henry to himself. “ Was my own haste ever so 
great, could it give that poor creature wings? And 


she loaded with e too! Iam an illnurtwresu 
beast, that is certain, wherever women are in ques- 
tion; and alwaya sure to do wrong when I have 
the best will to act right—Hark thee, damsel ; let 
me carry these things for°thee. We shall make 
better speed that I do so.” 

Poor Louise would have objected, but her breath 
was too much exhausted to express herself; and 
she permitted her good-natured guardian to take 
her little basket, which when the dog beheld, he 
came straight before sone stood up, and shook 
his forepaws, whining gently, as if he too wanted 
to be carried. 

“ Nay, then, I musi needs lend thee a lift too,” 
said the Smith, who saw the creature was tired. 

“ Fie, Charlot!” said Louise; “ thou knowest 
I will carry thee myself.” 

She endeavoured to take up the little spaniel, but 
it escaped from her; and going to the other side 
of the Smith, renewed its supplication that he 
would take it up. 

“ Charlot’s right,” said the Smith; “ he knows 
best who is ablest to bear him. This lets me know, 
my pretty one, that you have not been always the 
bearer of your own mail—Charlot can tell tales.” 

So deadly a hue came across the poor glee- 
maiden’s countenance as Henry spoke, that he was 
obliged to support her, lest she should have drop- 
ped to the ground. She recovered again, however, 
in an instant or two, and with a feeble voice, re 
quested her guide would go on. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Henry, as they began to move 
“keep hold of my cloak, or my arm, if it helps you 
forward better. A fair sight we arc; and had } 
but a rebeck or a guitar at my back, and a jacka- 
napes on my shoulder, we should seem as Joyous 
a brace of strollers .s ever touched string at a 
castle gate.—’Snails!” he ejaculated internally, 
“ were any neighbour to meet me with this little 
harlotry’s basket at my back, her dog under my 
arm, and herself hanging on my cloak, what could 
they think but that 1 had turned mumper jn good 
earnest? I would not for the best harness I ever 
laid hammer on, that any of our long-tongued neigh- 
bours met me in this guise; it were a jest would 
last from St. Valentine’s Day to next Candlemas.” 

Stirred by these thoughts, the Smith, although 
at the risk of making much longer a route which 
he wished to traverse as swiftly as possible, took the 
most indirect and private course which he could 
find in order to avoid the main streets, still crowded 
with people, owing to the late scene of tumult and 
agitation. But unhappily his policy availed him 
nothing; for, in turning into an alley, he met a 
man with his cloak muffied around his face, from a 
desire like his own to pass unobserved, though the 
slight insignificant figure, the spindle-shanks, which 
showed themselves beneath the mantle, and the 
small dull eye that blinked over its upper folds, an- 
nouhced the Pottingar as distinctly as if he had 
carried his sign in front of his bonnet. His anex- 
pected and most unwelcome presence overwhelmed 
the Smith with confusion. ly evasion was not 
the property of his bold, blunt temper; and know- 
ing this man to be a curious observer, a malignant 
tale bearer, and by no means well disposed to him- 
self in particular, no better hope oceurred to him, 
than that the worshipful apothecary would give 
him some pretext to silence his testimony, and 
secure his discretion, by twisting his neck round. 
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But, far from domg or saying any thing which 
' sould warrant such extremities, the Pottingar, see- 
ing himself so close upon his stalwart townsman 
teat tio wes inevitable, seamed determined 
it should be as slight as possible; and withont ap- 
pearing to notice any thifg particular in the com- 
pany or circumstances in which they met, he barely 
slid out these words as he him, without 
even & glance towards lis companion after the first 
instant of their meeting —* A merry holyday to 
you onee more, stout Smith. What! thou art 
bringmg thy coypsin, pretty Mistress Joan Letham, 
with her mail, from the waterside—fresh from 
Dundee, I warrant? I heard she was expected at 
the old corflwainer’s.”’ 

As he spoke thus, he looked neither right nor 
left ; and exchanging a “ Save you!” with asalute 
of the same kind which the Smith rather muttered 
than uttered distinctly, he glided forward on his 
way like a shadow. 

* The foul fiend catch me, if I can swallow that 
pill,” said Henry Smith, “ how well soever it may 
be gilded. The knave has a shrewd eye for a 
kirtle, and knews a wild-duck from a tame, as well 
as e’er aman in Perth.—He were the last in the 
Fair City to take sour plums for pears, or my round- 
about cousin Joan for this piece of fantastic vanity. 
I fancy his bearing was as much as to say, ‘I will 
not see what you might wish me blind to’—and he 
‘8 right to do so, as he might easily purchase him- 
self a broken pate by meddling with my matters— 
and so he will be silent for his own sake.—But 
whom have we next !—By St. Dunstan ! the chat- 
ene bragging, cowardly knave, Oliver Proud- 
ute |”? 

It was, indeed, the bold Bonnet-maker whom 
they next encountered, who, with his cap on one 
side, and trolling the ditty of 


‘ 


“*Thou art over long at the pot, Tom, Tom,” 


gave plain intimation that he had made no dry 
nical. 

“ Ha! my jolly Smith,” he said, “ have I cauglit 
thee in the manner?}—What, can the true steel 
bend?—Can Vulcan, as the minstrel says, pay 
Venus back in her own coin?—Faith, thou wilt be 
a gay Valentine before the year’s out, that begins 
with the holyday so jollily.” 

‘ Hark ye, Oliver,” said the displeased Smith, 
“shut your eyes and pass on, crony. And hark ye 
again, stir not your tongue about what concerns 
you not, as you value having an entire tooth in 
your head.” 

“ I betray counsel!—lI bear tales, and that against 
my brother martialist?}—I seorn it—I would not 
tell it even to my timber Soldan !—Why, I can be 
a wild galliard in a corner as well as thou, man— 
And now I think on’t, I will go with thee some- 
where, and we will have a rouse together, and thy 
Dalilah shall give us a song. Ha! said I not 
well?” 

“ Exeellently,” said Henry, longing the whole 
time to knock his brother martialist down, but 
wisely taking a more peaceful way to rid himself 
of the incumbrance of his presence—“ Excellently 
well !—I may want thy help, too—for here are five 
or six of the before us—they will not 
faal to try to take the wench from e poor burgher 
‘ike myself, so I will be glad of the assistance of a 
tearer such as thou art,” 








" “) thank ye—I thank ye,” answered the Bonnet. 
maker ; “ but were I not better run, and cause ring 
the common bell, and get my great sword %” 

“ Ay, sy—run home as fast as you can, and say 
nothing of what you have seen.” 

“ Who, 11—Nay, fear me not. Pah! I scorn 
a tale-bearer.” 

“ Away with you, then ;—I hear the clash of 
armour.” 

This put fe and mettle into the heels of the 
Bonnct-maker, who, turning bis back on the .eqp- 
posed danger, set off at n pace which the S:nith 
yes doubted would speedily bring him to his own 
10use. 

“ Here is another chattering jay to deal with,” 
thought the Smith ; “ but I have a hank over him 
too. The minstrels have a fablian of a daw with 
borrowed feathers,—why, this Oliver is the very 
bird, and, by St. Dunstan, if he lets his chattering 
tongue run on at my expense, I will so pluck him 
as never hawk plumed a partridge. And this he 
knows.” 

As these reflections thronged on his mind, he 
had nearly reached the end of his journey ; and, 
with the glee-maiden still hanging on his eloak, 
exhausted partly with fear, pany with fatigue, he 
at length arrived at the middle of the Wynd, which 
was honoured with his own habitation, and from 
which, in the uncertainty that then attended the 
application of surnames, he derived one of his own 
appellatives. Llere, on ordinary days, his furnace 
was seen to blaze, and four half-stripped knaves 
stunned the neighbourhood with the clang of ham- 
mer and stithy. But St. Valentine’s holyday was 
an excuse for these men of steel havimg shut the 
shop, and for the present being absent on their 
own errands of devotion or pleasure. The house 
which adjoined to the smithy called Hetgpy its 
owner; and though it was small, and situated in a 
narrow street, yet, as there was a large gardgm 
with fruit-trees behind it, it constituted upon the 
whole a pleasant dwelling. The Smith, instead of 
knoching or calling, which would have drawn neigh- 
bours to doors and windows, drew out a pass-key 
of his own fabrication, then a great and envied 
curiosity, and opening the door of his house, intro- 
duced his companion into his habitation. 

The apartment which received Henry and the 
glee-maiden was the kitchen, which served amongst 
those of the Smith’s station for the family sitting- 
room, although one or two individuals, like Simon 
Glover, iad an eating-room apart from that in 
which their victuals were prepared. In the corner 
of this apartment, which was arranged with an un- 
usual attention to cleanliness, sat an old woman, 
whose neatness of attire, and the precision with 
which her scarlet plaid was drawn over her head, 
so as to descend to her shoulders on each side, 
might have indicated a higher rank than that of 
Luckie Shoolbred, the Smith’s house-keeper. Yet 
such and no other was her designation; and not 
having attended mass in the oe she was 
quietly sepcene herself by the side of the fire, her 
beads, half told, hanging over ber left arms her 
prayers, half said, loitering upon her tehgue ; her 
eyes, half closed, resigning themselves to slumber, 
while she expected the return of ber £ 
without being able to guess at what hour it was 
likely to happen. She started up at the sound of 
his entrance, and bent her eye upon his companion, 
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at first with a look of tne utmost surprise, which 
; Hirano was exchanged for one expressive of great 





Now, the Saints bless mine eyesight, Henry 
Smith !”—she exclaimed, very devoutly. 
«“ Amen, with all my heart.—Get some food ready 
resently, good nurse, for I fear me this traveller 
th dined but lightly.” 
“ And again I pray that Our Lady would pre- 
serve my eyesight from the wicked delusions of 


“So be it, I tell you, good woman. But what is 
the use of ali this pattering and prayering? Do you 
not hear me? or will you not do as I bid you?” 

*Jt must be himself, then, whatever is of it! 
But oh ! it is‘more like the foul Fiend in his like- 
nesa, to have such a baggage hanging upon his cloak. 
—~-O Harry Smith, men called you a wild lad for 
wes things! But who would ever have thought that 
Harry would have brought a light leman under the 
roof that sheltered his worthy mother, and where 
his own nurse has dwelt for thirty years !” 

“ Hold your peace, old woman, and be reason- 
able,” said the Smith. “ This glee-woman is no 
leman of mine, nor of any other person that I know 
of ; but she is going off for Dundee to-morrow by 
the boats, and we must give her quarters till then.” 

* Quarters!” said the old woman. “ You may 

ive quarters to such cattle if you like it yourself, 

Wynd ; but the same house shall not quarter 

that trumpery quean and me, and of that you may 
assure yourself,” 

“ Your mother is angry with me,” said Louise, 
misconstruing the connexion of the parties. “I 
will not remain to give her any offence. If there 
is a stable or a cowhouse, an empty stall will be 
bed enough for Charlot and me.” 

“Ay, ay; I am thinking it is the quarters you 
are best used to,”’ said Dame Shoolbred. 
vw @ Hark ye, Nurse Shoolbred,” said the Smith. 
“ You know I love you for your own sake, and for 
my mother’s; but by St. Dunstan, who was a saint 
of my own craft, I will have the command of my 
own house ; and if you leave me without any better 
reason but your own nonsensical suspicions, you 
must think how you will have the door open to you 
when you return; for you shall have no help of 
mine, I promise you.” 

“ Aweel, my bairn, and that will never make me 
risk the honest name I have kept for sixty years. 
It was never your mother’s custom, and it shall 
never be mine, to take up with ranters, and jug- 
giers, and singing women; and I am not so far to 
seek for a dwelling, that the same roof should cover 
me and a tramping princess like that.’’ 

With this the refractory gouvernante began in 
great hurry to adjust her tartan mantle for going 
abroad, by pulling it so far forwards as to conccal 
the white linen cap, the edges of which bordered 
her shrivelled but still fresh and healthful counte- 
nance. This done, she seized upon a Staff, the 
trusty companion of her journeys, and was fairly 
trudging towards the door, when the Smith stepped 
between her and the passage. 

« Wait at least, old woman, till we have cleared 
seores. I owe you for fee and bountith.” 

“ An’ that’s e’en a dream of your own fool’s head. 
What fee or bowntith am I to take from the son of 
hee mother, that fed, clad, and bielded me ag if I 
been a sister 3” 
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« And wall you repay it, nurse, leaving her only 
child at his utmost need.” 

This seemed to strike the obstinate old woman 
with compunction. She stepped and looked at her 
master and the minstrel giteenataly | then shook 
her head, and seemed about to resume her motion 
towards the door. 

“I only receive this poor wanderer under ae 
roof,” urged the Smith, “to save her from the pri- 
son and the scourge.” : 

«¢ And why should you save her 1?” said the inex- 
orable Dame Shoolbred. “I dare say she has de- 
served them both as well as ever thief deserved a 
hempen collar.” 

“ For aught I know she may, or she may not. 
But she cannot deserve to be seourged to death, 
or imprisoned till she is starved to death ; and that 
is the lot of them that the Black Douglas bears mal- 
talent against.” 

“ And you are going to thraw the Black Douglas, 
for the sake of a glee-woman? This will be the 
worst of your feuds yet.—Oh, Henry Gow, there is 
as much iron in your head as in your anvil !” 

“T have sometimes thought this myself, Mistress 
Shoolbred ; but if I do get a cut or two on this new 
argument, I wonder who is to cure them, if you 
run away from me like a scared wild-goose}? Ay, 
and moreover, who is to receive my bonny bride, 
that I hope to bring up the Wynd one of these 
days ?” 

“ Ah, Harry, Harry,” said the old woman, shaking 
her head, “ this is not the way to prepare an honest 
man’s house for a young bride—you should be 
guided by modesty and discretion, and not by cham- 
bering and wantonness.” 

“I tell you again, this poor creature is nothing 
to me. I wish her only to be safely taken care of ; 
and I think the boldest Border-man in Perth will 
respect the bar of my door as much as the gate of 
Carlisle Castle.—I am going down to Sim Glover’s 
—I may stay there all night, for the Highland cub 
is run back to the hills, like a wolf-whelp as he is, 
and so there is a bed to spare, and father Simon 
will make me welcome to the use of it. You will 
remain with this poor creature, feed her, and pro- 
tect her during the night, and I will call on her 
before day; and thou mayst go with her to the boat 
thyself an thou wilt, and so thou wilt set the last 
eyes on her at the same time I shall.” 

“ There is some reason in that,” said Dame 
Shoolbred ; “ though why you should put your re- 
putation in risk for a creature that would find a 
lodging for a silver twopence and less matter, is a 
mystery to me.” 

“ Trust me with that, old woman, and be kind to 
the girl.” 

“ Kinder than she deserves, I warrant you; and 
truly, though I little like the company of such cat- 
tle, yet I think I am less like to take harm from 
her than you—unless she be a witch, indeed, which 
may well come to be the case, as the devil is very 
powerful with all this wayfaring clanjamfray.” 

“ No more a witch than I am a warlock,” suid 
the honest Smith; “ a poor broken-hearted thing, 
that, if she hath done evil, has dreed a sore weird 
for it. Be kind to her—And you, my musical dam- 
sel—I will call on you to-morrow morning, and 
carry you to the water-side. This old woman will 
treat you kindly, if you say nothing to her but what 
becomes honest ears.” . 
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The poor minstrel had listened to this dialogue, | Having received their salctations, the King mo- 
without understanding more than its general ten- | tioned them to be seated; and they were obeyin 
dency ; for, though she spoke English well, she had | his commands when Rothsay entered. He walked 
acquired the language in England itself, and the | gracefully up to his father, and, kneeling at his foot- 
northern dialect, was then, as now, of a broader and | stool, requested his blessing. Robert, with an aspect 
harsher character. She saw, however, that she was | in which fondness and sorrow were ill diaguised, 
to remain with the old lady, and meekly folding her | made an attempt to assume a look of reproof, as he 
arms on her bosom, bent her head with humility. | laid his hand on the youth’s head, and said, with a 
She next looked towards the Smith with a strong | sigh, “ God bless thee, my thoughtless boy, and 
expression of thankfulness, then raising her eyes to | make thee a wiser man in thy future years |” 
heaven, took his passive hand, and seemed about “ Amen, my dearest father!” said Rothsay, in a 
to kiss the sinewy fingers, in token of deep and | tone of feeling such as his happier moments often 
affectionate gratitude. But Dame Shoolbred did | evinced. He then kissed the royal hand, with the 
not give license to the stranger’s mode of express- | reverence of a son and a subject; and instead of 
ing her feelings. She thurst in between them ; an, | taking a place at the council board, remained stand- 
pushing poor Louise aside, said, “ No, no, I’ll have | ing behind the King’s chair, in such a position that 
none oft t work. Go into the chimney-nook, mis- | he might, when he chose, whisper into his father’s 
tress, and when Harry Smith’s gone, if you must | ear. 
have hands to kiss, you shall kiss mine as long as The King next made a sign to the Prior of St. 
you like——And you, Harry, away down to Sim | Dominic to take his place at the table, on which 
Glover’s, for if pretty Mistress Catharine hears of | there were writing materials, which, of all the sub- 
the company you have brought home, she may | jects present, Albany excepted, the churchman was 
chance to like them as little as I do.—What’s the | alone able to use.! The King then opened the 
matter now !—is the man demented ?—are jou | purpose of their meeting, by saying, with much 
going out without your buckler, and the whole town | dignity, 
in misrule ¢” “ Our business, my lords, respected these unhappy 

“ You are right, dame,” said the armourer ; and | dissensions in the Highlands, which, we learn by 
throwing the buckler over his broad shoulders, he | our latest messengers, are about to occasion the 
departed from his house without abiding farther | waste and destruction of the country, even within 
question. a few miles of this our own court. But near as this 

— trouble is, our ill fate, and the instigations of wicked 

men, have raised up one yet nearer, by throwing 

CHAPTER XIII. strife and contention among the citizens of Perth 

aR een Ae ee er ne YR aud those attendants who follow your lordships, and 

Sasage and shill! But qath.the hroath whel-Alls others our knights and nobles. I must first, there- 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers fore, apply to yourselves, my lords, to know why 

ME woe fierce native feet: he instils our court is disturbed by such unseemly contend- 

¢ stirring memory of a thousand gears Bones ings, and by what means they ought to be repres- 
sed }—Brother of Albany, do you tell us first your 
sentiments on this matter.” 

“ Sir, our royal Sovereign and brother,” said the 
Duke, “ being in attendance on your Grace’s person 


WE must now leave the lower parties in our 
liistorical drama, to attend to the incidents whieh 
took place among those of a higher rank and greater 


importance. when the fray began, I am not acquainted with its 
e pass from the hut of an armourey, to the | origin.” 
council-room of a monarch ; and resume our stor) “ And for me,” said the Prince, “ I heard no 


ft ee 


just when, the tumult beneath being settled, the | worse war-cry than a minstrel-wench’s ballad, and | 
angry chieftains were summoned to the royal pre- | saw no more dangerous bolts flying than hazel 
sence, They entered, displeased with and lowering | nuts.” 
upon each other, each so exclusively filled with lis “ And I,” said the Earl of March, * could only 
own fancied injuries, as to be equally unwilling and | perceive that the stout citizens of Perth had in 
unable to attend to reason or argument. Albany | chase some knaves who had assumed the Bloody 
alone, calm and crafty, seemed prepared to use | Ileart on their shoulders. They ran too fast to be 
their dissatisfaction for his own purposes, and turn | actually the men of the Ear) of Douglas.” 
each incident, as it should occur, to the furtherance Douglas understood the sneer, but only replied 
of his own indirect ends. to it by one of those withering looks with which he 
The King’s irresolution, although it amounted | was accustomed to intimate his mortal resentment. 
even to timidity, did not prevent his assuming the | He spoke, however, with haughty composure. 
exterior bearing becoming his situation. It was “¢ My liege,” he said, “must of course know it is 
only when hard pressed, as in the preceding scene, Douglas who must answer to this heavy charge ; for 
that he lost his apparent composure. In general, | when was there strife or bloodshed in Scotland, but 
he might be driven from his purposc, but seldom | there were foul tongues to asperse a Douglas or a 
from his dignity of manner. He received Albany, | Douglas’s man, as having given cause to them 3 
Douglas, Mare , and the Prior, (those ill‘assorted | We have here goodly witnesses. I speak not of 
members of his motley council,) with a mixture of | my Lord of Albany, who has only said that he was, 
courtesy and loftiness, which reminded each haughty | as well becomes him, by your Grace’s side. And 
peer that he stood in the presence of his Sovereign, | I say nothing of my Lord of Rothesay, who, 28 be- 
and compelled him to do the beseeming reverence. | fits his rank, years, and understanding, was crack~ 
a ma ac To eT 
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1 Mr. Chrvaial had not, it must be confesse ‘* A seemly person in stature, 
itera Ritied this sen ce, exactly recollected the ne | Cunnand into letterature.” 
say, 88 given by the Prior of Lochleven— ix., cxp. 2 
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— & Wrolliigg wusicten——He sniles— 
tieyeay lis plesere—tI shall not forget a 
Ge-WRRe he seems to Reve forgotten. But 
id'aty' Lord of Mavek, who uw my followers flyi 
befere the clowns’ of Porth! I can tall that ; 
that the followers of the Bleody Heart advance or 
retreat, when their chieftain commands, and the 
good of Seotiand reqeires.” 

&% And I can anewer,” exclaimed the equally proud 
a of March, bis blood rushing into his face, when 

Ke ahi 
*' Peace! angry lords,” said the King, “ and re- 
member inx whose presence you stand !—And you, 
my Lord of ipl pat tell us, if you can, the cause 
of this mutiny, why your followers, whose gene- 
val good services we are most willing to acknow- 
ledge, were thus active in private braw! ?” 

“TI obey, my lord,” said Douglas, slightly stoop- 
ing a head that seldom bent. “I was passing from 
my todginge in the Carthusian Convent, through 
the High Street of Perth, with a few of my ordi- 
nary retinue, when I beheld some of the baser sort 
of citizens crowding around the Cross, against which 
there was nailed this placard, and that which accom- 
panies it.’’ 

He took from a pocket in the bosom of his buff- 
coat, a human hand and a piece of parchment. The 
King was shocked and agitated. 

“ Read,” he said, “good Father Prior, and Ict 
that ghastly spectacle be removed.” 

The Prior read a placard to the following pur- 


ny 


“Inasmuch as the house of a citizen of Perth 
was assaulted last night, being St. Valentine’s Eve, 
by a sort of disorderly night-walkers, belonging to 
some company of the strangers now resident in the 
Fair City: And whereas this hand was struck from 
one of the lawless limmers in the fray that ensued, 
the Provost and Magistrates have directed that it 
should be nailed to the Cross, in scorn and con- 
tempt of those by whom such brawl was occasioned. 
And if any one of knightly degree shal] say that this 
our act is ally done, I, Patrick Charteris of 
Kinfauns, knight, will justify this cartel in knightly 
weapons, within the barrace; or, if any one of 
meaner birth shall deny what is here said, he shall 
be met with by a citizen of the Fair City of Perth, 
according to his degree, And so God and St. John 
protect the Fair City |” 

“ You will not wonder, my lord,” resumed Dou- 
gias, “that when my almoner had read to me the 
contents of so insolent a scroll, I caused one of my 
squires to pluck down a trophy so disgraceful to the 
chivalry and nobility of Scotland. Whereupon, it 
seems, some of these saucy burghers took license to 
hoot and insult the hindmost of my train, who wheel- 
ed their horses on them, and would soon have set- 
tled the feud, but for my positive command, that 
they should follow me in as much peace as the ras- 
eally vulgar would permit. And thus they arrived 
i guise of flying men, when, with my 
command to repel force by force, they might have 
set fire to the four corners of this wretched bo- 
rough, and stifled the insolent churls, like malicious 
fox-cubs, in a burning brake of furze.” 

There was a silence when Douglas had done speak- 
ing, until the Duke of Rothsay answered, addrese- 
ing his father 





gias pomsesses the power 
of burning the town where your Grace holds your 
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court, so soon ae the Provoss and Ake differ abgut 2 
night riot, or the terme of a eaptel, bam save we 
ought all to be thankful that be has uot the will to 
do 80,” 

«The Duke of Rothaay,” seid who 
seemed resolved te maintain ¢ommaand of hia tem- 
per, * may have reasen to thank Heaven ima more 
serious tone than he now uses, that the Douglas ie 
as true as he is powerful. This is a time when. the 
subjects in all countries rise againet the law. We 
have heard of the insurgents of the dacquerie in 
France; and of Jack Straw, and Heb Miller, and 
Parson Ball, among the Southrdn, and we may be 
sure there is fuel enough to cateh such a flame, wexe 
it.spreading to our frontiers. When I see peasants 
challenging noblemen, and nailing the hands of the 
gentry to their city Cross, I will net any I fear 
mutiny—for tat would be false—but I foresee, and 
will stand well prepared for it.” 

«‘ And why does my Lord Douglas say,” auswered 
the Earl of , “that this cartel has been done 
by churls? I see Sir Patrick Charteris’ name there, 
and he, I ween, is of no ehurl’s blood. The Dou- 
glas himself, since he takes the matter so warmly, 
might lift Sir Patrick’s gauntlet without soiling of 
his honour.” 

“ My Lord of March,” replied Deuglas, “ should 
speak but of what he understands. I do no injus- 
tice to the descendant of the Red Rover when I 
say, he is too slight to be weighed with the: Dou- 
glas. The heir of Thomas Randolph might have a 
better claim to his answer.” 

“ And, by my honour, it shall not miss for want 
of my asking the grace,” said the Earl of Mareh, 
pulling his glove off. 

Stay, my lord,” said the King. “ Do us not so 
gross an injury as to bring your feud to mortal de- 
fiauce here ; but rather offer your ungloved hand 
hindnegss to the noble Earl, and embrace in token of 
your mutual fealty to the crown of Scotland.” 

“ Not so, my lege,” answered March; “ your 
Majesty may command me to return my gauntlet, 
for that and all the armour it belongs to are at your 
command, while I continue to hold my Harldom of 
the crown of Scotland—but when I clasp Douglas, 
it must be with a mailed hand. Farewell, my liege. 
My counsels here avail not, nay, are so unfavour- 
ably received, that perhaps farther stay were un- 
wholesome for my safety. May God keep your High- 
ness from open enemies and treacherous friends !|— 
J am for my Castle of Dunbar, from whence I think 
you will soon hear news. Farewell to you, my 
Lords of Albany and Douglas; you are playing a 
high game, look you play it fairly——Farewell, poor 
thoughtless Prince, who art sporting like a awh 
within spring of a tiger !—Faxewell, all—George of 
Dunbar sees the evil he cannot remedy. —Adien, all.” 

The King would have spoken, but the accents 
died on his tongue, as he received from Albany a 
look cautioning him to forbear. The Earl of Mareh 
left the apartment, receiving the mute salutations 
of the members of the council whom he had seve- 
rally addressed, excepting from Douglas alone, whe 
returned to his farewell speech a glance of con- 
temptuous defiance. 

“ The recreant goes to betray us to the South- 
ron,” he said; “ his pride rests on his i 
that sea-worn Hold! which can admit the 
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Lethian—-Diay, look. not alarmed, my Hege, I 
_— but — ward, rosea a 
‘ Arrest him,’ and March shall net yet exons the 
Earn on his traitorous journey.” 

« Nay, gullamt Karl,” said Albany, who wished 
rather that the two powerful lords should counter- 
balance each other, than that one should obtain a 
decisive superiority, “ that were toe hasty counsel. 
The Earl of March came hither on the King’s war- 
rant of eafe-conduct, amd it may not consist with my 
royal brother’s honour to break it. Yet, if yoar 
lordship can bring any detailed proof” —— 

Here they were interrupted by a flourish of 
trum 


imbo 
will 


. is Grace of Albany is unwontedly seruputous 
to-day,” said Douglas; “ but it skills not wasting 
words—the time is past—these are March’s trum- 
pets, and I warrant me he rides at flight-speed so 
soon as he passes the South Port. We shall hear of 
him in time; and if it be as I have conjectured, he 
shall be met with though all England backed his 
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“ Nay, let us hope better of the noble Earl,” said 
the King, no way displeased that the quarrel be- 
twixt March and Douglas had seemed to obliterate 
the traces of the disagreement betwixt Rothsay and 
his father-in-law ; “ he hath a fiery but not a suilen 
temper—In some things he has been—lI will not 
say wronged—but disappointed—and something is 
to be allowed to the resentment of high blood armed 
with great power. But, thank Heaven, all of us 
who remain are of one sentiment, and, I may say, 
of one house ; 99 that, at least, our councils cannot 
now be thwarted with disunion.—Father Prior, I 
pray you take your writing materials, for you must 
as usual be our clerk of council——And now to busi- 
ness, my lords—and our first obfect of consideration 
must be this Highland cumber.” 

«“ Between the Clan Chattan and the Clan Quhele,”’ 
said the Prior ; “ which, as our last advices from our 
brethren at Dunkeld inform us, is ready to break 
out into a more formidable warfare than has yet 
taken place between these sons of Belial, who speak 
of nothing else than of utterly destroying one 
another. Their forces are assembling on each 
side, and not a man, claiming in the tenth degree of 
kindred, but must repair to the Brattach! of his 

_tribe, or stand to the punishment of fire and sword. 
The fiery cross hath flitted about hke a meteor in 
every direction, and awakened strange and un- 
known tribes beyond the distant Murray Frith— 
may Heaven and St. Dominic be our protection ! 
But if your lordships cannot find a remedy for the 
evil, it will spread broad and wide, and the patri- 
mony of the Church must in every direction be 
fe to the fury of these Amalekites, with whom 

ig as little devotion to Heaven, as there is 
pity or love to their neighbours—may Our Lady 
be our guard !—We hear some of them are yet 
utter heathens, and worship Mahound and Terma- 
gaunt.” 

“My lords and kinsmen,” said Robert, “ ye 
have heard the of this case, and may de- 
sire to know my sentiments before you deliver what 

our own wisdom shall t. And, in sooth, no 

retaedy oceurs to me, than te send two oom- 
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for an honour which will certainly add two moat 
eminent recruits to the large army of martyrs, 
since the Highlanders Kittle regard the distinction 
betwixt elerk and layman, in the ambassadors 
whom you send to them.” 

“ My royal Lord of Rothsay,” said the Prior, © if 
I am destined to the blessed crown of martyrdom, 
I shall be doubtless directed to the path by which 
I am to attain it. Meantime, if you speak in jest, 
may Heaven pardon you, and give you light to 
perceive that it were better buckle on yeur arms 
to guard the possessiens of the Church, so perilously 
endangered, than to enrploy your wit in taunting 
her ministers and servants.” 

“T taunt no one, Father Prior,” said the youth, 
yawning ; “nor have I much objection to taking 
arms, excepting that they are a somewhat cum- 
brous garb, and in February a furred mantle is 
ore suiting to the westher than a steel coralet, 
And it irks me the more to put on cold harness in 
this nipping weather, that, would but the Church 
send a detachment of their saints, (and they have 
some Highland ones well known ia this district, and 
doubtless used to the climate,) they might fight 
their own battles, like t. George of Eng- 
land. But I know not how it is, we hear of their 
tairacles when they are propitiated, and of their 
vengeance, if any one trespasses on their patrimo- 
nies, and these are urged ag reasons for extending 
their lands by large largesses; and yet if there 
come down but a baud of twenty Highlanders, bell, 
book, and candle make no speed, and the belted 
baron must be fain to maintain the Church in pos- 
session of the lands which he has given to her, as 
much as if he himself still enjoyed the fruits of 
them.” 

“Son David,” said the King, “ you give an undue 
license to your tongue.” 

“ Nay, sir, I am mute,” replied the Prince. “I 
had no purpose to disturb your Highness, or dis- 
please the Father Prior, who, with 80 many miracles 
at his disposal, will not face, as it seems, a handful 
of Highland eaterans.”’ 

“ We know,” said the Prior, with suppressed 
indignation, “from what souree these vile doc- 
trines are derived, which we hear with horror from 
the tongue that now utters them. When princes 
converse with heretics, their minds and manneré 
are alike corrupted. They show themselves in the 
streets as the companions of maskers and haylots, 
and in the council as the scorners of the Church, 
and of holy things.” 

‘ Peace, good Father !” eaid the King. “ Roth- 
say shall make amends for what he has idly spoken. 
Alas! let us take counsel in friendly fashion, rather 
than reeemble a mutinous crew of mariners in a 
sinking vessel, when each is more intent om quer- 
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relling witn his reighbours, than in assisting the 
exertians of the forlorn master for the safety of the 
ship.—My-Lord of Douglas, your house has been 
om to lack, when the crown of Scotland desired 
either wise counsel or manly achievement; I trust 
you will help us in this strait ?” ; 

“ I can only wonder that the strait should exist, 
my lord,” answered the haughty Douglas. “ When 
I was intrusted with the lieutenancy of the king- 
dom, there were some of these wild clans came 
down from the Grampians. I troubled not the 
council about the matter, but made the Sheriff, 
Lord Ruthven, get to horse with the forces of the 
Carse—the Hays, the Lindsays, the Ogilvies, and 
other gentlemen. By St. Bride! when it was steel 
coat to frieze mantle, the thieves knew what 
lances were good for, and whether swords had 
edges or no. There were some three hundred of 
their best bonnets, besides that of their chief, 
Donald Cormac,! left on the moor of Thorn, and 
in Rochinroy Wood ; and as many were gibbeted at 
Houghman Stairs, which has still the name from 
Gis hangman work that was done there. This is 
the way men deal with thieves in my country; and 
if gentler methods will succeed better with these 
Earish knaves, do not blame Douglas for speaking 
his mind.— You smile, my Lord of Rothsay. May 
I ask how I have a second time become your jest, 
before I have replied to the first which you passed 
on me ?” 

“ Nay, be not wrathful, my good Lord of Dou- 
glas,” answered the Prince; “I did but smile to 
think how your princely retinue would dwindle, if 
every thief were dealt with as the poor Highland- 
ers at Houghman Stairs.” 

The King again interfered, to prevent the Ear] 
from giving au angry reply. “ Your Lordship,” 
said he to Douglas, “advises wisely, that we should 
trust to arms when these men come out against our 
subjects on the fair and level plain; but the diffi- 
culty is to put a stop to their disorders while they 
continue to lurk within their mountains. I need 
not tell you that the Clan Chattan, and the Clan 
Quhele, are great confederacies, consisting each of 
various tribes, who are banded together, each to 
support their own separate league, and who of late 
have had dissensions which have drawn blood 
wherever they have met, whether individually or 
in bands. The whole country is torn to pieces by 
their restless feuds.” 

“T cannot see the evil of this,” said the Dou- 

las ; “ the ruffians will destroy each other, and the 
jeer of the Highlands will increase as the men 
diminish. We shall gain as hunters the exercise 
we lose as warriors.” 

“ Rather say, that the wolves will increase as 
the men diminish,” replied the King. 

“Tam content,” said Douglas ;—“better wild 
wolves than wild Caterans.—Let there be strong 
forees maintained along the Earish frontier, to se- 
parate the quiet from the disturbed country. Con- 
fine the fire of civil war within the Highlands ; let 
it spend its uncontrolled fury, and it will be soon 
burnt out for want of fuel. The survivors will be 
humbled, and will be more obedient to a whisper 
of your Grace’s pleasure, than their fathers, or the 
knaves that now exist, have been to your strictest 
commands.” 








* Somo authorities place this skirmish so late as 1443. 
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“This is wise but ungodly counsel,” sad the 
Prior, shaking his head ; @T cannot take it upon 
my conscience to recommend it. It is wisdom, but 
it ona wisdom of Ahitophel, crafty at once and 
cruel. 

“ My heart tells me so”—said the King, laying 
his hand on his breast; “my heart tells me, that 
it will be asked of me at the awful day, ‘ Robert 
Stewart, where are the subjects I have given thee ? 
it tells me, that I must account for them all, Saxon 
and Gael, Lowland, Highland and Border man; 
that I will not be en ashe to answer for those 
alone who have wealth and knowledge, but for 
those also who were robbers because they were 
poor, and rebels because they were ignorant.” 

“ Your Highness speaks like a Christian King,” 
said the Prior; “ but you bear the sword as well 
as the sceptre, and this present evil is of a kind 
which the sword must cure.” 

“ Hark ye, my lords,” said the Prince, looking 
up as if a gay thought had suddenly struck him,— 
“ Suppose we teach these savage mountaineers a 
strain of chivalry? It were no hard matter to 
bring these two great commanders, the captain of 
the Clan Chattan, and the chief of the no less 
doughty race of the Clan Quhele, to defy each 
other to mortal combat. They might fight here in 
Perth—we would lend them horse and armour: 
thus their feud would be stanched by the death of 
one, or probably both, of the villains, (for I think 
both would break their necks in the first charge, ) 
my father’s godly desire of saving blood would be 
attained, and we should have the pleasure of seeing 
such a combat between two salvage knights, for the 
first time in their lives wearing breeches, and 
mounted on horses, as has not been heard of since 
the days of King Arthur.” 

“Shame upon ybu, David!” said the King. * Do 
you make the distress of your native country, and 
the perplexity of our councils, a subject for buf- 
foonery ?” 

* If you will pardon me, royal brother,” said 
Albany, “I think, that though my princely nephew 
hath started this thought in a jocular manner, there 
may be something wrought out of it, which might 
greatly remedy this pressing evil.” 

“ Good brother,” replied the King, “ it is unkind 
to expose Rothsay’s folly by pressing further his 
ill-timed jest. We know the Highland clans have 
not our customs of chivalry, nor the habit or mode 
of doing battle which these require.” 

“ True, your Grace,” answered Albany; “yet I 
speak not in scorn, but in serious earnest. ‘Tr 
the mountaineers have not our forms and mode 
doing battle in the lists, but they have those whi 
are as effectual to the destruction of human life; 
and so that the mortal game is played, and the 
stake won and lost, what signifies it whether these 
Gael fight with sword and lance, as beeomes belted 
knights, or with sand-bags, like the crestless churls 
of England, or butcher each other with knives and 
skeans, in their own barbarous fashion? Their 
habits, like our own, refer all disputed rights and 
claims to the decision of battle. They are as vain, 
too, as they are fierce; and the idea that these two 
clans would be admitted to combat in presence of 
your Grace and of your court, will readily induce 

_ them to refer their difference to the fate of battle, 
even were such rough arbitrement less familiar to 
' their customs, and that in any such numbers as 





shall be thought most convenient. We must take 
care that they approach not the court, save in such 
a fashion and number that they shall not be able 
to surprise us; and that point being provided 
against, the more that shall be admitted to combat 
upon either side, the greater will be the slaughter 
among their bravest and most stirring men, and 
the more the chance of the Highlands being quiet 
for some time to come.” 

“ This were a bloody policy, brother,” said the 
King; “ and again I say, that I cannot bring my 
zonscience to countenance the slaughter of these 
rude men, that are so little better than so many 
benighted heathens.” 

“ And are their lives more precious,” asked Al- 
bany, “ than those of nobles and gentlemen who 
by your Grace’s license are so frequently admitted 
to fight in barrace, either for the satisfying of dis- 
putes at law, or simply to acquire honour 1” 

The King, thus hard pressed, had little to say 
against a custom so engrafted upon the laws of the 
realm and the usages of chivalry, as the trial by 
combat; and he only replied, “ God knows, I have 
never granted such license as you urge me with, 
unless with the greatest repugnance; and that I 
never saw men have strife together to the effusion 
of blood, but I could have wished to appease it 
with the shedding of my own.” 

¢ But, my gracious lord,” said the Prior, “ it 
secms that if we follow not some such policy as 
this of my lord of Albany, we must have recourse 
to that of the Douglas; and, at the risk of the dubi- 
ous event of battle, and with the certainty of losing 
many excellent subjects, do, by means of the Low- 
land swords, that which these wild mountaineers 
will otherwise perform with their own hand.— What 
says my Lord of Douylas to the Policy of his Grace 
of Albany ?” 

“* Douglas,” said the haughty lord, “ never coun- 
selled that to be done by policy which might be 
attained by open force. He remains by his opinion, 
and is willing to marcli at the head of his own fol- 
lowers, with those of the Barons of Perthshire and 
the Carse; and either bring these Highlanders to 
reason or subjection, or leave the body of a Douglas 
among their savage wildernesses.” 

“ It is nobly spoken, my Lord of Douglas,” said 
Albany; “ and well might the King rely upon thy 
undaunted heart, and the courage of thy resolute 
followers. But see you not how soon you may be 
ealled elaewhere, where your presence and services 
are altogether indispensable to Scotland and her 
Monarch? Marked you not the gloomy tone in 
which the fiery March limited his allegiance and 
faith to our Sovereign here present, to that space 
for which he was to remain King Robert’s vassal ? 
And did not you yourself suspect that he was plot- 
ting a transference of his allegiance to England !— 
Other chiefs, of subordinate power and inferior 
fame, may do battle with the Highlanders; but if 
- Dunbar admit the Percys and their Englishmen 
into our frontiers, who will drive them back if the 
Douglas be elsewhere ?”’ 

“ My sword,” answered Douglas, “ is equally at 
the service of his Majesty, on the frontier, or in 
the deepest recesses of the Highlands. I have 
geen the backs of the proud Percy and George of 
Dunbar ere now, and I may see them again. And, 
if it is the King’s pleasure I should fake measures 
against this probable conjunction of stranger and 
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traitor, Y admit that, rather than trust to an in- 
ferior or feebler hand the important task of set- 
tling the Highlands, I would be disposed to give 
ra opinien in favour of the policy of my Lord of 
Albany, and suffer those savages to carve each 
other’s limbs, without giving barons and knights 
the trouble of hunting them down.” 

“ My Lord of Douglas,” said the Prince, who 
seemed determined to omit no opportunity to gall 
his haughty father-in-law, “does not choose to 
leave to us Lowlanders even the poor crumbs of 
honour which might be gathered at the expense of 
the Highland kerne, while he, with his Border 
chivalry, reaps the full harvest of victory over the 
tae But Percy hath seen men’s backs as well 
as Douglas; and I have known as great wonders 
as that he who goes forth to seek such wool should 
come back shorn.” 

“A phrase,” said Douglas, “well becoming a 
prince, who speaks of honour with a wandering 
harlot’s scrip in his bonnet, by way of favour.” 

“ Excuse it, my lord,” said Rothsay; “ men who 
have matched unfittingly become careless in the 
choice of those whom they love par amours. The 
chained dog must snatch at the nearest bone.” 

“ Rothsay, my unhappy son!” exclaimed the 
King, “art thou mad?! or wouldst thou draw down 
on thee the full storm of a king and father’s dis- 
pleasure ?”” 

“Tam dumb,” returned the Prince, “ at your 
Grace’s command.” 

“ Well, then, my Lord of Albany,” said the King, 
“ since such is your advice, and since Scottish 
blood must flow, how, I pray you, are we to prevail 
on these fierce men to refer their quarrel to such 
a combat as you propose ?”” 

“That, my liege,’ said Albany, “ must be the 
result of more mature deliberation. But the task 
will not be difficult. Gold will be needful to bribe 
some of the bards, and principal counscllors and 
spokesmen, The chiefs, moreover, of both these 
leagues must be made to understand, that, unles¢ 
they agree to this amicable settlement” 

“© Amicable, brother !” said the King, with em- 
phasis. 

“ Ay, amicable, my liege,” replied his brother, 
“since it is better the country were placed in peace, 
at the expense of losing a score or two of Highland 
kernes, than remain at war till as many thousands 
are destroyed by sword, fire, famine, and all the 
extremities of mountain battle. To return to the 
purpose ; I think that the first party to whom the 
accommodation is proposed will snatch at it eagerly; 
that the other will be ashamed to reject an offer to 
rest the cause on the swords of their bravest men ; 
that the national vanity, and factious hate to each 
other, will prevent them from secing our purpose 
in adopting such a rule of decision; and that they 
will be more eager to cut each other to pieces, than 
we can be to halloo them on.—And now, as our 
councils are finished, so far as I can aid, I will 
withdraw.” 

“ Stay yeta moment,” said the Prior, “for I also 
have a grief to disclose, of a nature so black and 
horrible, that your Grace’s pious heart will hardly 
credit its existence; and I state it mournfully, 
because, as certain as that I am an unworthy 
servant of St. Dominic, it is the cause of the: dim 
pleasure of Heaven against this poor country; by 
which our victories are turned into defeat, ou 
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tadness into mourning, om couneils distracted with 
henaee ant our ¢ devoured by civil war.” 
reverend Prior,” said the King; “ as- 

if the cause of such evils be in me, or in 

on I will take instant eare to their re- 


He uttered these words with a faltering voice, 
and eagerly waited for the Prior’s reply, in the 
dread, no doubt, that it might implicate Rothsay in 
some new charge of folly or vice. His apprehen- 
sions perhaps deceived him, when he thought he 
saw the churchman’s eye rest for a moment on the 
Rrince, befere he said, in ancl tone,— Heresy, 
my noble and ious liege, heresy is among us. 
She snatches geal after suai from the congregation, 
as walves steal lambs from the sheepfold.”’ 

“ There are enough of shepherds to watch the 
fold,” answered the Duke of Rothsay. “ Here are 
four convents of regular Monks alone, around this 
poor hamlet of Perth, and all the secular clergy be- 
sides. Methinks a town so well garrisoned should 
be fit to keep out an enemy.” 
~ “ One traitor in a garrison, my lord,” answered 
the Prior, “can do much to destroy the security 
of a city which is guarded by legions; and if that 
one traitor is, either from levity, or love of novelty, 
or whatever other motive, protected and fostered 
by those who should be most eager to expel him 
from the fortress, his opportunities of working mis- 
chief will be incalculably increased.” 

* Your words seem to aim at some one in this 
presence, Father Prior,” said the Douglas; “ if at 
me, they do me foul wrong. 1am well aware that 
the Abbot of Aberbrothock hath made some ill- 
advised complaints, that I suffered not his beeves 
to become too many for his pastures, or his stock 
of grain to burst the girnels of the Monastery, 
while my followers lacked beef, and their horses 
corn. But bethink you, the pastures and cornfields 
which produced that plenty, were bestowed by my 
ancestors on the house of Aberbrothock, surely 
not with the purpose that their descendant should 
starve in the midst of it ; and neither will he, by 
St. Bride! But for heresy and false doctrine,” he 
added, striking his large hand heavfly on the council- 
table, “ who is it that dare tax the Douglas? I would 
not have poor men burned for silly thoughts ; but 
my hand and sword are ever ready to maintain the 
Christian faith.” 

“ My lord, [ doubt it not,” said the Prior; * so 
hath it ever been with your most noble house. 
For the Abbot’s complaints, they may pass to a 
second day. But what we now desire, isa commis- 
sion to some noble lord of state, joined to others of 
Holy Church, to support by strength of hand, if 
necessary, the enquiries which the reverend official 
of the bounds, and other grave prelates, my un- 
worthy self being one, are about to make into the 
cause of the new doctrines, which are now deluding 
the simple, and depraving the and precious 
faith, approved by the Holy Father and his reve- 
rend predecessors.”’ 

‘“‘ Let the Earl of Douglas have a royal commis- 
sion to this efféct,” said Albany; “and let there 
be no exception whatever from his juriediction, 
rite, 4 the royal person. For my own part, al- 
though conscious that I have neither in act nor 
thought received or encouraged a doctrine which 
Holy Church hath not sanctioned, yet I should 
VY AAR de alate an iemminity under the blood-royal 
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of Scotland, Jest I should seem to be seeking re . 


fage against a crime se horrible.” 
“J will have nought to do with it,” said Douglas ; 
English, and the Southron 


“te march against the 

traitor Mar aa for me. Moreover, 
I am a true Scoteman, will not give way to 
aught that may put the Church of Seotland’s head 
farther into the Roman yoke, or make the baron’s 
coronet stoop to the mitre and cowl, Do you, 
therefore, most noble Duke of Albany, place your 
own name in the cemmission; and I pray your 
Grace so to mitigate the zea] of the men of Holy 
Church, who may be associated with you, that there 
be no over zealous dealings ; for the smell of a fagot 
on the Tay would bring back the Douglas from 
the walls of York.” 

The Duke hastened to give the Earl assurance, 
that the commission should be exercised with lenity 
and moderation. 

“ Without a question,” said King Robert, “ the 
commission must be ample ; and, did it consist with 
the dignity of our crown, we would not ourselves 
decline its jurisdiction. But we trust, that while 
the thunders of the Church are directed against the 
vile authors of these detestable heresies, there shall 
be measures of mildness and compassion taken with 
the unfortunate victims of their delusions.” 

“‘ Such is ever the course of Holy Church, my 
lord,” said the Prior of St. Dominic’s. 

“ Why, then, let the commission be expedited 
with due care, in name of our brother Albany, and 
such others as shall be deemed convenient,’’ said 
the King.—* And now once again let us break up 
our council ; and, Rothsay, come thou with me, and 
lend me thine arm—I have matter for thy private 
ear. 

“ Ho, la !”——-here exclaimed the Prince, in the 
tone in which he would have addressed a managed 
horse. 

“ What means this rudeness, boy?” said the 
King; “ wilt thou never learn reason and cour- 
tesy ?” 

“ Let me not be thought to offend, my liege,” 
said the Prinee; “but we are parting without 
learning what is to be done in the passing strange 
adventure of the dead hand, which the Douglas 
hath so gallantly taken up. We shall sit but un- 
comfortably here at Perth, if we are at variance 
with the citizens.” 

‘“ Leave that tome,” said Albany. % With some 
little grant of lands and money, and plenty of fair 
words, the burghers may be satisfied for this time ; 
but it were well that the barons and their followers, 
who are in attendance on the court, were warned 
to respect the peace within burgh.” 

** Surely, we would have it so,” said the King} 
“ let strict orders be given accordingly.” 

“ It is daing the churls but too much grace,” said 
the Douglas; “ but be it at your Highnese’s plea- 
sure. I take leave to retire.” 

“ Not before you taste a flagon of Gascon wine, 
my lord!” said the King. 

“ Pardon,” replied the Earl, “ I am not athirst ; 
and I drink not for fashion, but either for need or 
for friendship.” So ri he departed. 

The King, as if relieved by his absence, turned 
to Albany, and said, “ And now, my lord, we 
chide this truant Rothsay of ours ; yet he hath served 
us so well at council, that we must receive hig merits 
as some atonement for his follies.” 
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“ Y am happy to haar it,” answered Albany, with 
‘p countenance of pity and incredulity, as if he iknow 
nothing of the supposed services. 

“ Nay, brother, you are dull,” said the King, “ for 
I will net think you envious. Did you not note that 
Rothsay was the firet to suggest the mode of settling 
the Highlands, which your experience brought in- 
deed into better shape, and which waa generally 
approved of—and even now we had broken up, 
leaving @ main matter unconsidered, but that he 

us in mind of the affray with the citizens?” 

“I nothing doubt, my liege,” said the Duke of 
Albany, with the acquiescence which he saw was 
expected, “ that my royal nephew will soon emulate 
his father’s wisdom.” 

“ Or,” said the Duke of Rothsay, “ I may find it 
easier to borrow from another member of my fa- 
mily, that happy and comfortable cloak of hypocrisy 
which covers all vices, and then it signifies little 
whether they exist or net.” 

“ My Lord Prior,” said the Duke, addressing? the 
Dominican, “ we will for a moment pray your reve- 
rence’s absence. The King and I have that to say 
to the Prince, which must have no further audience, 
not even yours.”’ 

The Dominican bowed and withdrew. 

When the two royal brothers and the Prince were 
left together, the King seemed in the highest degree 
embarrassed and distressed; Albany sullen and 
thoughtful; while Rothsay himself endeavoured to 
cover some anxiety under his usual appearance of 
levity. There was a silence of a minute. At length 
Albany spoke. 

“ Royal brother,” he said, “ my princely nephew 
entertains with so much suspicion any admonition 
coming from my mouth, that I must pray your 
Grace yourself to take the trouble of telling him 
what it is most fitting he should know.” 

‘‘ It must be some unpleasing communication, 
indeed, which my Lord of Albany cannot wrap up 
in honied words,” said the Prince. 

“ Peace with thine effrontery, boy,” answered 
the King, passionately. “ You asked but now of the 
quarrel with the citizens—Who caused that quar- 
rel, Davidi!—what men were those who scaled the 
window of a peaceful citizen and liegeman, alarmed 
the night with torch and outcry, and subjected our 
subjects to danger and affright ?”’ 

“ More fear than danger, I fancy,” answered the 
Prince ; “ but how can I of all men tell who made 
this nocturnal disturbance ?” 

* There was a follower of thine own there,” con- 
tinued the King; “a man of Belial, whom I will 
have brought to condign punishment.” 

“ T have no follower, to my knowledge, capable 
of deserving your Highness’s displeasure,” answer- 
ed the Prince. 

“ I will have no evasions, boy—Where wert thou 
on St. Valentine’s Eve ?” 

“ It is to be hoped that I was serving the good 
Saint, as a man of mould might,” answered the 
young man, carelessly. 

“ Will my royal nephew tell us how his Master 
of the Horse was employed upon that holy eve?” 
said the Duke of Albany. 

“ Speak, David—I command thee to speak,” said 
the King. 

“ Ramorny waa employed in my service 
I think that answer may satiefy my unele.” 

“ But it will not satisfy me,” said the angry father, 





« God inows, I never coveted man's blood, bni-that 
bay Teel the cuoniraget ood pees at cae 
eneourager er of al] 
numerous vices and follies. I will take care is 
shall be so sto more.—Call MacLouis with a puaed!” 

“Do not injure an innocesst man,” interposed the 
Prince, desirous at every sacrifice to his 
favourite from the menaced danger—“J pledge my 
word that Ramorny was employed in business of 
mine, therefore could not be engaged in this brawl.” 

“ False equivocator that thou art !” said the King, 
presenting to the Prince a ring, “ behold the signet 
of Ramorny, lost in the infamous affray! It fell 
into the hands of a follower of the Do end was 
given by the Earl to my brother. Speak not for 
Ramorny, for he dies; and go thou from my pre- 
sence, and repent the flagitions counciis which could 
make thee stand before me with a falseheed in thy 
mouth.—Oh, shame, David, shame! a6 # son, thou 
hast lied to thy father; as a knight, to the head of 
thy order.” 

The Prince stood mute, conscience-struck, and 
self-convicted. He then gave way to the honourable 
feelings which at bottom he really possessed, and 
threw himself at his father’s feet. 

“ The false knight,” he said, “ deserves degrada- 
tion, the disloyal subject death ; but, oh | let the-som 
crave from the father pardon for the servant whe 
did not lead him into guilt, but who reluctanély 
plunged himeelf into it at his command! Let me 
bear the weight of my own folly, but spare those 
who have been my tools, rather than my actom- 
plices. Remember, Ramorny was preferred to my 
service by my sainted mother.” 

“ Name her not, David, I change thee !” said the 
King; “ she is happy that she never saw the child 
of her love stand before her doubly dishonoured, 
by guilt and by falsehood.” 

“ T am indeed unworthy to name her,” said the 
Prince ; “and yet, my dear father, in her name I 
must petition for Ramorny’s life.” 

“If I might offer my couneel,” said the Duke of 
Albany, who saw that a reconciliation would soon 
take place betwixt the father and son, “ I would 
advise that Ramorny be dismissed from the Prince’s 
household and society, with such further penalty as 
his imprudence may seem to merit. The publie wil! 
be contented with his disgrace, and the matier will 
be easily accommodated or stifled, so that his High- 
ness do not attempt to ecreen his servant.” 

“ Wilt thou, for my sake, David,” said the King, 
with a faltering voice, and the tear in his eye, “ dis- 
mise this dangerous man? for my sake, who could 
not refuse thee the heart out af my bosom {” 

“ Tt shall be done, my father—done instantly,” 
the Prince replied; and seizing the pen, he wrote 
a hasty dismissal of Ramorny from his service, and 
put it into Albany’s hands. “ I would I conid ful- 
fil all your wishes as easily, my aes father,” he 
added, again throwing himeelf at King’s feet, 
who raised him up, and fondly folded him in hy 
arms. 

Albany scowled, but was silent ; and it was not 
till after the space of a minute or two, that he said, 
“ This matter being so happily let 
me ask if your Majesty is pleased to attend the 
Even-song service in the ly? 

“ Surely,” said the King. “ Have I not thenke 
to pay to God, who has restored union t aay femaily ; 
You will go with us, brother?” . ; 
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" €So please er a to give me leave ofabsence | has waxed cold. Our Churchmen nave become 
—No,” said the Duke. “ 1 must concert with the | wealthy, as well by the gifts of pious persons as by 


and others, the manner.in which we may 
Highland vultures to our lure.” 


ie 
y retired to think over his ambitious pro- 


jects, while the father and son attended divine ser- 
vice, to thank God for their happy reconciliation. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Will Pha go to the Hiclands, Lizzy Lyndesay, 
Will you go to the Hielands wi’ me! 
Will you go to the Hielands, Lizzy Lyndesay, 
My bride and my darling to be! 
Old Ballad. 


A FORMER chapter opened in the royal confes- 
sional ; we are now to introduce our readers toa 


; Situation somewhat similar, though the scene and 
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persons were very different. Instead of a Gothic 
and darkened apartment in a monastery, one of the 
most beautiful prospects in Scotland Jay extended 
beneath the hill of Kinnoul, and at the foot of a rock 
which commanded the view in every direction, sat 
the Fair Maid of Perth, listening in an attitude of 
devout attention to the imstructions of a Carthusian 
Monk, in his white gown and scapular, who conclud- 
ed his discourse with prayer, in which lis proselyte 
devoutly joined. 


the bribes which wieked men have given in their 
ignorance, imagining that they can purchase that 
pardon by endowments to the Church, which Hea- 
ven has only offered to sincere penitents, And 
thus, as the Church waxeth rich, her doctrines have 
unhappily become dim and obscure, as a light is 
less seen if placed in a lamp of chased gold, than 
beheld through a screen of glass. God knows, if I 
see these things and mark them, it is from no wish 
of singularity, or desire to make myself a teacher in 
Israel ; but -because the fire burns in my bosom, 
and will not permit me to be silent. I obey the 
rules of my order, and withdraw not myself from 
its austerities. Be they essential to our salvation, 
or be they mere formalities, adopted to supply the 
want of real penitence and sincere devotion, I have 
promised, nay vowed, to observe them ; and they 
shall be respected by me the more, that otherwise 
1 might be charged with regarding my bodily ease, 
when Heaven is my witness how lightly I value 
what I may be called on to act or suffer, if the 
purity of the Church could be restored, or the dis- 
cipline of the priesthood replaced in its primitive 
simplicity.” 

“* But, my Father,” said Catharine, “even for 
these opinions men term youa Lollard and a Wick- 
liffite, and say it is your desire to destroy churches 


When they had finished their devotions, the priest | and cloisters, and restore the religion of Heathen- 


sat for some time with his eyes fixed on the glorious 
prospect, of which even the early and chilly season 





esse.” 
“ Even so, my daugliter, am I driven to seck 


could not conceal the beauties, and it was some time | refuge in hills and rocks, and must be presently 


ere he addressed his attentive companion. 

« When I behold,” he said at length, “this rich 
and varied land, with its castles, churclics, convents, 
stately palaces, and fertile fields, these extensive 
woods, and that noble river, J know not, my daugh- 
ter, whether most to admire the bounty of God or 
the ingratitude of man. He hath given us the 
beauty and fertility of the earth, and we have made 
the scene of his bounty a charnel-house and a bat- 
tle-field. He hath given us power over the cle- 
ments, and skill to erect houses for comfort and 





contented to take my flight amongst the rude 
lighlanders, who are thus far in a more gracious 
state than those I leave behind me, that theirs are 
crimes of ignorance, not of presumption. I will 
not omit to take such means of safety and escape 
from their cruelty, as Heaven may open to me ; 
for, while such appear, I shall account it a sign that 
I have still a service to accomplish. But when it 
is iy Master’s pleasure, He knows how willingly 
Clenient Blair will lay down a vilified life upou 
earth, in humble hope of a blessed exchange here- 


defence, and we have converted them into dens for | after.—But wherefore dost thou look northward so 


robbers and ruffians.”’ 

‘Yet surely, my Father, there is room for com- 
fort,” replied Catharine, “ even in the very prospect 
we look upon. Yonder four goodly convents, with 
their churches, and their towers, which tell the citi- 
zens with brazen voice, that they should think on 
their religious duties ;—their inhabitants, who have 

themselves from the world, its pursuits 
and its pleasures, to dedicate themselves to tlie ser- 
vice of Heaven,—ali bear witness, that if Scotland 
be a bloody and a sinful land, she is yet alive and 
sensible to the claims which religion demands of 
the human race.” 

Verily, daughter,” answered the priest, “ what 
you say seems truth ; and yet, nearly viewed, too 
much of the comfort you describe will be found de- 
lusive. It is true, there was a period in the Chris- 
tian world, when good men, maintaining themselves 
by the work of their hands, assembled together, not 
that they might live easily or sleep softly, but that 
they might strengthen each other in the Christian 
faith, and qualify themselves to be teachers of the 
word to the people. Doubtless there are still such 
to be found in the holy edifices on which we now 
lank Ant it ia ta be feared that the love of many 


anxiously, my child %—thy young eyes are quicker 
than mine—dost thou see any one coming ?” 

“ I look, Father, for the Highland youth, Cona-. 
char, who will be thy guide to the hills, where his 
father can afford thee a safe, if a rude retreat. 
This he has often promised, when we spoke of you 
and of your lessons—I fear he is now in company 
where he will soon forget them.” 

“The youth hath sparkles of grace in him,” said 
Father Clement; “although those of his race are 
usually too much devoted to their own fierce and 
savage customs, to endure with patience either the 
restraints of religion or those of the social law.— 
Thou hast never told me, daughter, how, contrary 
to all the usages either of the burgh or of the moun- 
tains, this youth came to reside in thy father’s 
house ?” oes: 8 

“ All I know touching that matter,” said Catha- 
rine, “is, that his father is a man of comsequence 
among those hill men, and that he desired as a 
favour of my father, who hath had dealings with 
them in the way of his merchandise, to keep thia 
youth for a certain time; and that it is only two 
days since they parted, as Conachar was to return 
home to his own mountains.” 
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« And why has my daughter,” demanded the 
iest, maintained such a correspondence with 
this Highland youth, that she should know how to 
send for him when she desired to use his servites 
in my behalft Surely, this is much influence for 
a maidon to possess over such a wild colt as this 
youthful mountaineer.” 
Catharine blushed, and answered with hesita- 
tion, “ If I have had any influence with Conachar, 
| Heaven be my witness, I have only exerted it to 
enforce upon his fiery temper compliance with the 
| roles of civil life. It is true, I have long expected 
| that you, my Father, would be obliged to take to 
' flight, and I, therefore, had agreed with him that 
he should meet me at this place, as soon as he 
should receive a message from me, with a token, 
which I yesterday despatched. The messenger 
was a light-footed boy of his own clan, whom he 
used sometimes to send on errands into the High- 
lands.,’’ 

“ And am I then to understand, daughter, that 
this youth, so fair to the eye, was nothing more 
deaj‘ to you, than as you desired to enlighten his 
mix A and reform his manners ?” 

It is so, my Father, and no otherwise,” an- 

sw fred Catharine; “ and perhaps I did not do well 

old intimacy with him, even for his instruction 

een But my discourse never led 
er,’ 

‘Then have I been mistaken, my daughter ; for 

tthought I had seen in thee of late some change 
purpose, and some wishful regards looking back 
this world, of which you were at one time re- 
alved to take leave.” 

Catharine hung down her head, and blushed more 
deeply than ever, as she said, “ Yourself, Father, 
were used to remonstrate agajust my taking the 
veil. 

‘¢ Nor do I now approve of it, my child,” said 
the priest. ‘ Marriage is an honourable state, ap- 
pointed by Heaven as the regular means of con- 
tinuing the race of man; and I read not in the 
Scriptures, what human inventions have since af- 
firmed, concerning the superior excellence of a 
state of celibacy. But I am jealous of thee, my 
child, as a father is of his only daughter, lest thou 
shouldst throw thyself away upon some one un- 
worthy of thee. ‘Thy parent, I know, less nice in 
thy behalf than I am, countenances the addresses 
of that fierce and riotous reveller, whom they call 
Henry of the Wynd. He is rich, it may be; but 
a haunter of idle and debauched company—a com- 
mon prize-fighter, who has shed human blood like 
water. Can such a one be a fit mate for Catha- 
rine Glover ?—And yet report says they are soon 
to be united.” 

The Fair Maid of Perth’s complexion changed 
from red to pale, and from pale to red, as she hastily 
replied, “I think not of him ; though it is true some 
sourtesies have passed betwixt us of late, both as 
he is my father’s friend, and as being, according to 
the custom df the time, my Valentine.” 

-“ Your Valentine, my child?” said Father Cle- 
ment. “And can your modesty and prudence have 
trifled so much with the delicacy of your sex, as to 
place yourself in such a relation to such a man as 
this arfificer 1—Think you that this Valentine, a 
Bodly gaint and Christian bishop, as he is said to 

ve been, ever countenanced a silly and unseeml 









heathen worship of Flora or Venus, when mortals 
gave the names of deities to their passions, and 
studied to excite instead of restraining them ?” 

“Father,” said Catharine, in a tone of more dis- 
pleasure than she had ever before assumed to the 
Carthusian, “ I know not upon what ground you 
tax me thus severely for complying with a general 
practice, authorised by universal custom, and sanc- 
tioned by my father’s authority. I cannot feel it 
kind that you put such misconstruction upon me.’? 

“ Forgive me, daughter,” answered the priest, 
mildly, “if I have given you offence. But this 
Henry Gow, or Smith, is a forward, licentious man, 
to whom you cannot allow any uncommon degree 
of intimacy and encouragement, without exposing 
yourself to worse misconstruction,—unless, indeed, 
it be your purpose to wed him, and that very 
shortly.” 

“Say no nore of it, my Father,” said Catharine. 
“You give me more pain than you would desire to 
do; and I may be provoked to answer otherwise 
than as becomes me. Perhaps I have already had 
cause enough to make me repent my compliance 
with an idle custom. At any rate, believe that 
Henry Smith is nothing to me; and that even the 
idlo intercourse arising from St. Valentine’s Day 
is utterly broken off.” 

“J am rejoiced to hear it, my daughter,” replied 
the Carthusian; “and must now prove you op 
another subject, which renders me most anxiouf 
on your behalf. You cannot yourself be ignorant 
of it, although I could wish it were not necessary 
to speak of a thing so dangerous, even before these 
surrounding rocks, cliffs, and stones. But it must 
be said.—Catharine, you heve a lover in the high- 
est rank of Scotland’s sons of honour !”’ 

«“ ] know it, Father,’ answered Catharine, com- 
posedly. “ I would it were not so.” 

,‘ So would I also,” said the priest, “ did I see in 
my daughter only the child of folly, which most 
young women are at her age, especially if  pesaghe 
of the fatal gift of beauty. But as thy charms, to 
speak the language of an idle world, have attached 
to thee a lover of such high rank, so I know that 
thy virtue and wisdom will roaintain the influence 
over the Prince’s mind which thy beauty hath ac- 
quired.” 

“ Father,” replied Catharine, “ the Prince is a 
licentious gallant, whose notice of me tends only to 
my disgrace and ruin. Can you, who seemed but 
now afraid that I acted imprudently in entering 
into an ordinary exchange of courtesies with one 
of my own rank, speak with patience of the sort 
of correspondence which the heir of Scotland dares 
to fix upon me? Know, that itis but two nights 
since he, with a party of his debauched followers, 
would have carried me by force from my father’s 
house, had I not been rescued by that same rash- 
spirited Henry Smith,—who, if he be too hasty in 
venturing on danger on slight occasion, is always 
ready to venture his life in behalf of innocence, or 
in resistance of oppression. It is well my part 
to do him that justice.” 

“J should know something of that matter,” said 
the monk, “since it was my voice that sent him to 


your assistance. I had seen the party as I passed. 
your door, and was hastening to the civil power in 
order to raise assistance, when I perceived & man’s 


figure coming slowly towards me. Apptehensive 


J. : 
custom, more likely to have originated in the | it might be one of the ambuscade, I stepped behind 
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the buttresses of the chapel of St. John, oe 

from a nearer view, that it was Henry Smith, 

| Sucssed which way he was bound, and raised my 
voiee in an exhortation, which made him double 

his 8 99 

®j am beholden to you, Father,” said Catha- 
rine ; “ but all this, and the Duke of Rothsay’s own 
eeeuage 10 nae, Only show that the Prince is a 
profligate young man, who will scruple no extre- 
mities which may promise to gratify an idle pas- 
sion, at whatever expense to its object. His emis- 
sary, Ramorny, bas even had the insolence to tell 
me, that my r shall suffer for it, if I dare to 

er being the wife of an honest man, to becom- 

the loose paramour of a married prince. So I 
see no other remedy than to take the veil, or run 
the risk of my own ruin and my poor father’s. 
Were there no other reason, the terror of these 
threats, from a man so notoriously capable of keep- 
ing his word, ought as much to prevent my becom- 
ve, Pg bride of any worthy man, as it should pro- 
hibit me from unlatehing his door to admit mur- 
derers.—Oh, good Father ! what a lot is mine! and 
how fatal am I likely to prove to my affectionate 
parent, and to any one with whom I might ally my 
anDepPy fortunes !” 

“Be yet of good cheer, my daughter,” said the 
monk ; “ there is comfort for thee even in this ex- 
tremity of i as distress. Ramorny is a villain, 
and abuses the ear of his patron. The Prince is 
unhappily a dissipated and idle youth ; but, unless 
my grey hairs have been strangely imposed on, his 
character is beginning to alter. He hath been 
awakened to Ramorny’s baseness, and deeply re- 
grets having followed his evil advice. I believe, 
nay, T am well convinced, that his passion for you 
has assumed a nobler and purer character, and 
that the lessons he has heard from me on the car- 
ruptians of the Church, and of the times, will, if 
enforced from your lips, sink deeply into his heart, 
and perhaps produce fruits, for the world to won- 
der as well as rejoice at. Old prophecies have said, 
that Rome shall fall by the speech of a woman.” 

“These are dreams, Father,’ said Catharine; 
“the visions of one whose thoughts are too much 
on better things, to admit his thinking justly upon 
the ordinary affairs of earth. When we have 
looked long at the sun, every thing else can only be 
seen indistinctly.” 

“Thou art over hasty, my daughter,” said Cle- 
ment, “and thou shalt be convinced of it. The 
Sipe tia which I am to open to thee were unfit to 

exposed to one of a leas firm sense of virtue, or 
& more ambitious temper. Perhaps it is not fit 
soar Pt to you, I should display them; but my 
co is strong in thy wisdom and thy princi- 
ples. Know, then, that there is much chance that 
the Church of Rome will dissolve the union which 
she ms age formed, and Ri pot ae Duke of 
Rothasy from his marriage with ‘jory Douglas. 

Here he paused. 

“And if the Church hath power and will to do 
this,” replied the maiden, “ what influence can the 

ivorce of the Duke from his wife produce on the 
ortunes of Catharine Glover ?” 

She Jooked at the priest anxiously as she spoke, 
and he had some ad peg difficulty im framing his 
reply, for he looked on the ground while he an- 
swered her. 


“What did beauty do for Catharine Logie! Un- 
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leas our fathers have told ne falsely, it raised her 
Dist ala line aos, oe aie cece esi ee 

Pew ea 5 edi 
ther?’ asked Catharine, in the same ealm and 
steady tane. 

« formed her alliance, fram terparel, and 
perhaps criminal ambition,” replied Father Cle- 
ment ; “and she found her reward in vanity and 
vexation of spirit. But had she wedded with the 
purpose that the believing wife should convert the 
unbelieving, or confirm the doubting, husband, what 
then had been her reward? Love and hanour upan 
earth, and an inheritance in Heaven with Queen 
Margaret, and these heroines who have been the 
nursing mothers of the Church.” 

Hitherto Catharine had sat upon a stone beside 
the priest’s feet, and looked up to him as she spake 
or listened ; but now, as if animated by calm, yet 
settled feelings of disapprohation, she rose up, and 
extending her hand towards the monk as she spoke, 
addressed him with a countenance and voice which 
might have become a cherub, pitying, and even as 
much as possible sparing, the feelings of the morta] 
whose errors he is commissioned to rebuke, 

“ And is it even 50?” she said, * and can so much 
of the wishes, hopes, and prejudices of this vile 
world, affect him who may be called to-morrow to 
lay down his life for opposing the corruptions of a 
wicked age and backsliding priesthood 1 Can it bea 
the severely virtuous Father Clement, whe adviscq 
his child to aim at, or even to think of, the posses 
sion of a throne and a bed, which cannot become 
vacant but by an act of crying injustice to the pre: 
sent possessor? Can it be the wise reformer of the 
Church who wishes to rest a scheme, in itself sc 
unjust, upon a foundation so precarious? Since 
when ie it, good Father, that the principal libertine 
has altered his morals so much, to be likely to court 
in honourable fashion the daughter of a Perth arti- 
san? ‘T'wo days must have wrenght this change, 
for anly that space has passed since be was break- 
ing into my father’s house at midnight, with worse 
mischief in his mind than that of a eommon robber. 
And think you, that if Rothsay’s heart could dictate 
so mean a match, he could achieve such a purpose 
without endangering both his succession and his 
life, assailed by the Douglas and March at the same 
time, for what they must receive as an act of injury 
and insult to both their houses? Oh! Father Cle- 
ment, where was your principle, where your pru- 
dence, when they suffered you to be bewildered by 
so strange a dream, and placed the meanest of your 
disciples in the right thus to reproach you?” 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears, as Catha- 
rine, visibly and painfully affected by what she had 
said, became at length silent. 

“ By the mouths of babes and sucklings,’’ he said, 
“hath He rebuked those who would seem wise ip 
their generation. I thank Heaven, that hath taught 
me better thoughts than my owa vanity 
through the medium of so kind a monitresa—— Yes, 
Catharine, I must not hereafter wonder or exclaim, 
when I see those whom I have hitherto judged too 
harahly, struggling for temporal power, and holding 
all the while the language of religious zeal, I thank 
thee, daughter, for thy salutary admonition, and I | 
thank Heaven that sent it by thy lips, rather than 
those of a sterner reprover, 

Catharine had raised her head to reply, and bid 
the old man, whose humiliation gave pain, he. 








comforted, when her eyes were arrested by an 
object close at hand. the crags and cliffs 
which surrounded this place of seclusion, there 
were two which stood im such close contiguity, that 
they seemed to have been portions of the sama rock, 
which, rended by lightning or by an earthquake, 
now exhibited a shag of about four feet in breadth, 
betwixt the masses of stone. Into this chasm an 
oak-tree had thrust itself, in one of the fantastic 
frolics which vegetation often exhibits in such situ- 
ations. The tree, stunted and ill-fed, had sent its 
roots along the face of the rock in all directions to 
seelMor supplies, and they lay like military lines of 
communication, contorted, twisted, aud knotted like 
the immense snakes of the Indian archipelago. As 
Catharine’s look fell upon the curious complication 
of knatty branches and twisted roots, she was sud- 
denly sensible that two large eyes were visible 
among tham, fixed and glaring at her, like those 
of a wild animal in ambush. She started, and 
without speaking, pointed out the object to her 
companion, and looking herself with more strict 
attention, could at length trace out the bushy red 
hair and shaggy beard, which had hitherto been 
concealed by the drooping branches and twisted 
roots of the tree. 

When he saw himself discovered, the Highlander, 
for suoh he proved, stepped forth from his lurking- 
plaee, and, ing forward, displayed a colossal 
person, clothed in a purple, red, and green-checked 

laid, under which he wore a jacket of bull’s hide. 
is bow and arrows were at his back, his head was 
bare, and a large quantity of tangled locks, like the 
glibbs of the Irish, served to cover the head, and 
supplied all the purposes of a bonnet. His belt bore 
nsword and dagger, and he had in his hand a Danish 
pole-axe, mare recently called a Lochaber-axe. 
Through the same rude portal advanced, one by 
one, four men more, of similar size, and dressed 
and armed in the same manner. 

Catharine was too much accustomed to the ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants of the mountains so 
near to Perth, to permit herself to be alarmed, as 
another Lowland maiden might have been on the 
same occasion. She saw with tolerable composure 
these gigantic forms arrange themselves in a semi- 
circle around and in front of the Monk and herself, 
all bending upon them in silence their large fixed 
eyes, expressing, as far as she could judge, a wild 
admiration of her beauty. She inclined her head 
te them, and uttered imperfectly the usual words 
of a Highland salutation. The elder and leader of 
the party returned the greeting, and then again 
remained silent and motionless. The monk told his 
beads; and even Catharine began to have strange 
fears for her personal safety, and anxiety to know 
whether they were to consider themselves at per- 
sonal freedom. She resolved to make the experi- 
ment, and mov forward as if to descend the hill ; 
but when she attempted to pass the line of High- 
landers, they extended their pole-axes betwixt each 
other, so as effectually to oceupy each opening 
through which she could have paased. 

Somewhat disconcerted, yet not diamayed, for 
she could not conceive that any evil was intended, 
she sat down upon one of the scattered fragmenta 
s _ and bade the monk, standing by her side, 

good courage. # 

“3 I fear,” said Father Clement, “ it is not for 
myself; for whether I be brained with the axes of 
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these wild men, like an ox when, worn out by. 
labour, he is condemned to the slaughter, or whe- 
ther I am bound with their bow and deli- 
vered over to those who will take my life with more 
cruel ceremony, it can but little concern me, if the 

suffer thee, dearest daughiar, to escape uninjured.” 

“ We have neither of us,” replied the Maiden of 
Perth, “any cause for apprehending evil; and here 
comes Conachar, to assure us of it.” e <d 

Yet as she spoke, she almost doubted her own 
eyes ; 60 altered were the manner and attire of the 
handsome, stately, and almost splendidly dressed 
youth, who, springing like a roebuck, from a cliff 
of considerable height, kighted just in front of her, 
His dress was of the same tartan worn by those 
who had first made their appearance, but closed at 
the throat and elbows with a necklace and armlets 
of gold. The hauberk which he wore over his per- 
son, was of steel, but so clearly burnished, that it 
shone like silver. His arms were profusely orna< 
mented, and his bonnet, besides the eagle’s feather 
marking the quality of chief, was adorned with a 
chain of gold, wrapt several times around it, and 
secured by a large clasp, glistening with pearls. 
His brooch, by which the tartan mantle, or plaid, 
as it is now called, was secured on the shoulder, 
was also of gold, large and curiously carved. He 
bore no weapon in his hand, excepting a small 
sapling stick, with a hooked head. His whole ap- 
pearance and gait, which used formerly to denote 
a sullen feeling of conscious degradation, was now 
bold, forward, and haughty; and he stood before 
Catharine with smiling confidence, as if fully con- 
scious of his improved appearance, and waiting til’ 
she should recognise him. 

“ Conachar,” said Catharine, desirous to break 
this state of suspense, “are these your father’s 
men $” 

“ No, fair Catharine,” answered the young man. 
“ Conachar is no more, unless in regard to the 
wrongs he has sustained, and the vengeanee which 
they demand. JI am Jan Eachin Maclan, son to 
the Chief of the Clan Quhele. I have moulted my 
feathers, as you see, when I changed my name. 
And for these men, they are not my father’s fol- 
lowers, but mine. You see only one half of them 
collected ; they form a band consisting of my foster 
father and eight sons, who are my body-guard, and 
the children of my belt, who breathe but to do my 
will. But Conachar,” he added, in a softer tone of 
vaice, “ lives again so soon as Catharine desires to 
see him: and while he is the young Chief of the 
Clan Quhele to all others, he is to her as humble 
and obedient as when he was Simon Glover's ap- 
prentice. See, here is the stick I had from you 
when we nutted together in the sunny braes of 
Lednoch, when Autumn was young in the year that 
is gone. I would not exchange it, Catharine, for 
the truncheon of my tribe.” 

While Eachin thus spoke, Catharine began to 
doubt in her own mind whether she had acted pru- 
dently in requesting the assistance of a bold y 
man, elated, doubtless, by his sudden elevation from 
a state of servitude, to one which she was aware 
gave him extensive authority over a very lawless 
body of adherents. 

“ You do not fear me, fair Catharine 1” said the 
young Chief, taking her hand. “J suffered my 
people to appear before me for a fow minutes, that 
I might see how you could endure their presence ; 
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and methinks you regarded them as if you were 
born to be a chieftain 8 wife.” 

“I have no reason to fear wrong from High- 
landers,” said Catharine, firmly ; “ especially as I 
thought Conachar was with them. Conachar has 
drunk of our cup, and eaten of our bread; and my 
father has often had traffic with Highlanders, and 
never was there wrong or quarrel betwixt him and 
them.” 

“Not” replied Hector, for such is the Saxon 
equivalent for Eachin, “ what! never when he took 
the part of the Gow Chrom” (the bandy-\eneed 
Smith,) “ against Eachin Maclan ?—Say nothing 

to excuse it, and believe it will be your own fault 
if I ever again allude to it. But you had some 
command to lay upon me—speak, and you shall be 
obeyed.” 

tharine hastened to reply ; for there was some- 
thing in the young Chief’s manner and language, 
which made her desire to shorten the interview. 

“ Eachin,” she said, “ since Conachar is no loriger 
your name, you ought to be sensible that in claim- 
ing, as I honestly might, a service from my cqual, 
I little thought that I was addressing a person of 
such superior power and consequence. You, as 
| well as I, have been obliged to the religious in- 
| struction of this good man. He is now in great 
| danger; wicked men have accused him with false 

charges, and he is desirous to remain in safety and 
concealment till the storm shall pass away.” 

“ Ha! the good Clerk Clement? Ay, the worthy 
clerk did much for me, and more than my rugged 
temper was capable to profit by. I will be glad 
to see any one in the town of Perth persecute one 
who hath taken hold of MaclIan’s mantle !” 

“ It may not be safe to trust too much to that,” 
said Catharine. “I nothing doubt the power of 
your tribe, but when the Black Douglas takes up a 
feud, he is not to be scared by the shaking of a 
a es plaid.” 

The Highlander disguised his displeasure at this 
speech with a forced laugh. 

“ The sparrow,” he said, “ that is next the eye, 
seems larger than the eagle that is perched on 
Bengoile. You fear the Doughsses most, because 

ear sit next to you. But be it as you will—You 
will not believe how wide our hills, and vales, and 
forests, extend beyond the dusky barrier of yonder 
mountains, and you think all the world lies on the 
banks of the Tay. But this good Clerk shall see 
hills that could hide him were all the Douglasses 
on his quest—ay, and he shall see men enough also, 
to make them glad to get once more southward of 
the Grampians.—And wherefore should you not go 
with the good man? I will send a party to bring 
him in safety from Perth, and we will set up the 
old trade beyond Loch Tay—only no more cutting 
| out of gloves for me. I will find your father in 
| hides, but I will not cut them, save when they are 
| on the creatures’ backs.” 
| 





ee 


“‘ My father will come one day and see your house- 
keeping, Conachar—I mean, Hector.—But times 
must be quieter, for there is feud between the 

' town’s-people and the followers of the noblemen, 

! and there is speech of war about to break out in 

| the Highlands.” 

_. © Yes, by Our Lady, Catharing ! and were it not 

| for that same Highland war, you should not thus 
ut off your Hi d visit, my pretty mistress. 

| ut the race of the hills are no longer to be divided 
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into two nations. They will fight like men for the 
supremacy, and he who gets it will deal with. the 
King of Scotland as an equal, not as a superior. 
Pray that the victory may fall to MacIan, my pious 
St. Catharine, for thou shalt pray for one who loves 
thee dearly.” ° 

“ I will pray for the right,” said Catharine ; “ or 
rather, 1 will pray that there be peace on all sides. 
—Farewell, kind and excellent Father Clement; 
believe 1 shall never forget thy lessons—remember 
me in thy prayers.—But how wilt thou be able to 
sustain a journey so toilsome !”- "4 

“ They shall carry him if need be,” said Hector, 
“if we go far without finding a horse for him, 
But you, Catharine—it is far from hence to Perth. 
Let me attend you thither as I was wont.” 

“ If you were as you were wont, I would not re- 
fuse your escort. But gold brooches and bracelets 
are perilous company, when the Liddesdale and 
Annandale lancers are riding as throng upon the 
highway as the leaves at Hallowmass; and there is 
no safe meeting betwixt Highland tartans and steel 
jackets.” 

She hazarded this remark, as she somewhat 
suspected, that, in casting his slough, young Eachin 
had not entirely surmounted the habits which he 
had acquired in his humbler state, and that, though 
he might use bold words, he would not be rash 
enough to brave the odds of numbers, to which a 
descent into the vicinity of the city would be likely 
to expose him. It appeared that she judged cor. 
rectly; for, after a farewell, in which she com 
pounded for the immunity of her lips, by permit 
ting him to kiss her hand, she returned towards 
Perth, and could obtain at times, when she looked 
back, an occasional glance of the Highlanders, as, 
winding through theanost concealed and impractic- 
able paths, they bent their way towards the North. 

She felt in part relieved from her immediate 
anxiety, as the distance increased betwixt her and 
these men, whose actions were only directed by the 
will of their chief, and whose chief was a giddy and 
impetuous boy. She apprehended no insult on her 
return to Perth, from the soldiery of any party 
whom she might meet; for the rules of chivalry 
were in those days a surer protection to a maiden 
of decent appearance, than an escort of armed men, 
whose cognizance might not be acknowledged as 
friendly by any other party whom they might 
chance to encounter. But more remote dangers 
pressed on her apprehension. The pursuit of 
the licentious Prince was rendered formidable by 
threats which his unprincipled counsellor, Ra- 
morny, had not shunned to utter against her 
father, if she persevered in her coyness. These 
menaces, in such an age, and from such a charac- 
ter, were deep grounds for alarm; nor could she 
consider the pretensions to her favour which Cona- 
char had scarce repressed during his state of ser- 
vitude, and seemed now to avow boldly, as less 
fraught with evil, since there had been repeated 
incursions of the Highlanders into the very town 
of Perth, and citizens had, on more occasions than 
one, been made prisoners, and carried off from 
their own houses, or had fallen by the claymore in 
the very streets of their city. She feared, too, her 
father’s importunity on behalf of the Smith, of 
whose conduct on St. Valentine’s day unworthy 
reports had reached her; and whose suit, had he 
stood clear in her good opinion, she dared not listen 
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to, while Kamorny’s threats of re upon her 
father rung on her ear. She thought on these 
various dangers with the deepest apprehension, 
and an earnest desire to escape from them and 
herself, by taking refuge in the cloister ; but saw 
no possibility of obtaining her father’s consent to 
the only course from which she expected peace and 
protection. 

In the course of these reflections, we cannot dis- 
cover that she very distinctly regretted that her 
perils attended her because she was the Fair Maid 
of Perth; this was one point which marked that 
she was not yet altogether an angel; and perhaps 
it was another, that, in despite of Henry Smith’s 
real or supposed delinquencies, a sigh escaped from 
ie bosom, when sle thought upon St. Valentine’s 

awn. 





CHAPTER XV. 


O for a draught of power to steep 
The sou] of agony in sleep! 
BERTHA 


We have shown the secrets of the confessional ; 
those of the sick chamber are not hidden from us. 
Yn a darkened apartment, where salves and medi- 
tines showed that the leech had been busy in his 
raft, a tall thin form lay on a bed, arrayed ina 
nightgown belted around him, with pain on his 
brow, and a thousand stormy passions agitating his 
posom. Every thing in the apartment indicated a 
man of opulence and of expense. Henbane Dwin- 
ing, the apothecary, who seemed to have the care 
of the patient, stole with a crafty and cat-like step 
fron one corner of the room to another, busying 
himself with mixing medicines afid preparing dress- 
ings. The sick man groaned once or twice, on 
which the leech, advancing to his bedside, asked 
whether these sounds were a token of the pain of 
his body, or of the distress of his mind. 

“ Of both, thou poisoning varlet,” said Sir John 
Ramorny ; “and of being encumbered with thy 
accursed company.” 

“ If that is all, I can relieve your knighthood of 
one of these ills, by presently removing myself else- 
where. Thanks to the feuds of this boisterous 
time, had I twenty hands instead of these two poor 
servants of my art,” (displaying his skinny palms,) 
“ there is enough of employment for them ; well-re- 
quited employment, too, where thanks and crowns 
contend which shall best pay my services; while 
you, Sir John, wreak upon your chirurgeon the 
anger you ought only to bear against the author of 
your wound.’ 

“ Villain, it is beneath me to reply to thee,” said 
the patient ; “ but every word of thy malignant 
tongue is a dirk, inflicting wounds which set all the 
medicines of Arabia at defiance.’ 

Sir John, I understand you not; but if you give 
way to these tempestuous fits of rage, it is 1mpossi- 
ble but feyer and inflammation must be the result.” 

“ Why then dost thou speak in a sense to chafe 
my blood? Why dost thou name the supposition 
of thy worthless self having more hands than nature 
gave thee, while I, a knight and gentleman, am 
mutilated like a cripple.” 

“ Sir John,” replied the chirurgeon, “ I am no 
vine, nor a mainly obstinate believer in some 
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things which divines tell us. Yet I may reinina 
you that you have been kindly dealt with; for # 
the blow which has done you this injury had 
lighted on your neck, as it was aimed, it would 
have swept your head from your shoulders, instead 
of amputating a less considerable member.” 

“ Y wish it had, Dwining—I wish it had lighted 
as it was addressed. I should not then have secn 
a policy, which had spun a web so fine as mine, 
burst through by the brute force of a drunken 
churl. I should not have been reserved to sce 
horses which I must not mount—lists which I 
must no longer enter—splendours which I cannot 
hope to share—or battles which I must not take 
part in. I should not, with a man’s passions for 
power and for strife, be set to keep place among 
the women, despised by them, too, as a miserable 
impotent cripple, unable to aim at obtaining the 
favour of the sex.” 

“ Supposing all this to be so, I will yet pray of 
your knighthood to remark,” replied Dwining, still 
busying himself with arranging the dressings of the 
wounds, “ that your eyes, which you must have 
lost with your head, may, being spared to you, pre- 
sent as rich a prospect of pleasure as either am- 
bition, or victory in the lists or in the field, or the 
love of woman itself, could have proposed to you.” 

“ My sense is too dull to catch thy meaning, 
leech,” replied Ramorny. “ What is this precious 
spectacle reserved to me in such a shipwreck 3” 

“The dearest that mankind knows,” replied 
Dwining ; and then, in the accent of a lover who 
utters the name of his beloved mistress, and ex- 
presses his passion for her in the very tone of his 
voice, he added the word “ REVENGE !” 

The patient had raised himself on his couch to 
listen with some anxiety for the solution of the phy- 
sician’s enigma. He laid himself down again as he 
heard it explained, and after a short pause, asked, 
“ In what Christian college learned you this mora- 
lity, good Master Dwining ?” 

“ In no Christian college,” answered his physi- 
cian ; “ for though it is privately received in most, 
it is openly and manfully adopted in none. But I 
have studied among the sages of Granada, where 
the fiery-souled Moor lifts high his deadly dagger 
as it drops with his enemy’s blood, and avows the 
doctrine which the pallid Christian practises, though 
coward-like he dare not name it.” 

“ Thou art then a more high-souled villain than 
I deemed thee,” said Ramorny. 

“ Let that pass,” answered Dwining. “ The 
waters that are the stillest, are also the deepest , 
and the foe is most to be dreaded who nevc1 
threatens till he strikes. You knights and men- 
at-arms go straight to your purpose with sword ip 
hand. e, who are clerks, win our access with a 
noiseless step and an indirect approach, but attain 
our object not less surely.” 

“ And I,” said the knight, “ who have trod to 
my revenge with a mailed foot, which made all 
echo around it, must now use such a slipper as 
thine? Ha!” 

“ He who lacks strength,” said the wily medi- 
ciner, “ must attain his purpose by skill.” 

« And tell me sincerely, mediciner, wherefore 
thou wouldst read me these devil’s lessonst Why 
wouldst thou thrust me faster or farther on to my 
vengeance, than I may seem to thee ready to fe of 
my own accord? I am old in the ways of the 
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world man; and I know that such as thou do not 

drop words in vain, or thrust themselves upon the 

confidence of men Hie me, save with the 

of advancing sofite of their own. 

interest hast thou in the road, whether 

peaceful or bloody, which I may pureue on these 
occurrents 1” 

“In plain dealing, Sir Knight, though it is what 
I seldom use,” answered the leech, “my road to 
revenge is the same with yours.” 

“ With mine, man |” said Ramorny, with a tone 
of scornful » “JT thought it had been high 
beyond thy reach. Thou aim at the same revenge 
with Ramorny !” 

“ Ay, truly,” replied Dwining; “ for the smithy 
churl under whose blow you have suffered, has 
often done me despite and injury. He has thwarted 
me in council, and despised me in action. His brutal 
and unhesitating bluntness is a living reproach to 
the subtlety of my natural disposition. I fear him, 
and I hate hin.” 

* And you hope to find an active coadjutor in 
me?” snid Ramorny, in the same supercilious tone 
as before. © But know, the artisan fellow is too 
low in degree, to be to me either the object of ha- 
tred or of fear. Yet he shall not escape. We hate 
not the reptile that has stung us, though we might 
shake it off the wound, and tread upon it. I know 
the ruffian of old as a stout man-at-arms, and a 
pretender, as I have heard, to the favour of the 
scornful puppet, whose beauties, forsooth, spurred 
us to our wise and hopeful attempt.—Fiends, that 
direct this nether world! by what malice have ye 
decided that the hand which has couched a lance 
a the bosom of a prince, should be struck off 
like a sapling, by the blow of a churl, and during 
the turmoil of a midnight riot !—Well, mediciner, 
thus far our courses hold together, and I bid thee 
well believe that I will crush for thee this reptile 
mechanic. But do not thou think to escape me, 
when that part of my revenge is dene, which will 
be most easily and speedily accomplished.” 

“ Not, it may be, altogether so easily accom- 
pear said the’apothecary; “for, if your knight- 

ood will credit me, there will be found small ease 
or security in dealing with him. He is the strong- 
est, boldest, and most skilful swordsman in Perth, 
and all the country around it.” 

“Fear nothing; he shall be met with had he the 
strength of Samson. But then, mark me! Hope 
not thou to escape my vengeance, unless thou be- 
come my passive agent in the scene which is to 
follow. Mark me, I say once more. I have studied 
at no Moorish college, and lack some of thy un- 
bounded appetite for revenge, but yet I will have 
my share of vengeance.—Listen to me, mediciner, 
while I shall thus far unfold myself; but beware of 
treachery, for powerful as thy fiend is, thon hast 
taken lessons from a meaner devil than mine. 
Hearken—the master whom I have served through 
vice and virtue, with too much zeal for my own 
character perhaps, but with unshaken ane! to 
him—-the very man, to soothe whose frantic folly 
I have incurred this irreparable loss, is, at the 

rayer of his doating father, about to sacrifice me, 
y turning me out of kis favour’ and leaving me 
at the m of the h ical relative, with 
whom he ap 
expense. If he in this most ungrateful 
purpose, thy fiercest Moors, were their conmplexion 
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swarthy us the wriolee of heff, shall blush to see their 
revenge outdone! But I will give him ene mare 
chanee fer honour amd safety, before my wrath 
shall descend on him in mrvlemting and unmiti- 
gated fury.—Fhere, then, thus far thou hast my 
confidence—Close hands on our bargsin—ciose 
hands, did I say {—where ws the hand, thet should 
be the pledge and representative of Ramorny’s 
plighted word ! is it nalled on the public pillory, or 
flung as offal to the howeless who are even 
now suarling over it? Lay thy finger on the muti- 
lated stump then, and swear to be a faithful actor 
in my revenge, as I shall be m yours—diow nom, 
Sir Leech, look you pale—you, who say to. Death, 
stand back or advance, can you tremble to think of 
him or to hear him named { I have not mentioned 
your fee, for one who loves revenge for itself, re~ 
quires no deeper bribe—yet, if broad lands and 
large sums of gold can increase thy zeal in a brave 
cause, believe me, these shall not be lacking.” 

“ They tell for something in my humble wishes,” 
said Dwining ; “the poor man in this bustling world 
is thrust down like a dwarf in a crowd, and so 
trodden under foot—the rich and, powerful rise 
like giants above the press, and are at ease, while 
all is turmoil around them.” : 

“ Then shalt thou arise above the press, medici- 


ner, as high as gold can raise thee. This purse is 
weighty, yet it is but an earnest of thy guerdon.” 
“ And this Smith? my noble ben aid 


the leech, as he pouched the gratuity—*« This 
Henry of the Wynd, or whatever is his name— 
would not the news that he hath paid the penalty 
of his action, assuage the pain of thy knighthood’s 
wound better than the balm of Mecca with which 
I have salved it?” 

“He is beneath the thoughtsof Ramorny; and I 
have no more resentment against him than I have 
ill-will at the senseless weapon which he swayed. 
But it is just thy hate should be vented upon him. 
Where is he chiefly to be met with ?” 

“ That also I have considered,” said Dwining. 
“To make the attempt by day in his own house, 
were too open and dangerous, for he hath five ser 
vants who work with him at the stithy, four of 
them strong knaves, and all loving to their master. 
By night were scarce less desperate, for he hath his 
doors strongly secured with bolt of oak and bar of 
iron, and ere the fastenings of his house could be 
forced, the neighbourhood would rise to hia rescue, 
especially as they are still alarmed by the practice 
on St. Valentine’s Even.” 

“O ay, true, mediciner,” said Ramorny, * for 
deceit is thy nature even with me—thou knewest 
my hand and signet, as thou said’st, when that hand 
was found cast out on the street, like the disgusting 
refuse of a shambles,—why, having such know- 
ledge, went’st thou with these jolter-headed citizens 
to consult that Patriek Charteris, whose spurs 
should eae off from his heels for the com- 
munion which he holds with paltry burghers, and 
whom thou brought’st here with the fools to do 
dishonour to the lifeless hand, which, had it held 
its wonted place, he was net worthy to have touched 
in peace, or faced in war ?” 

“ My noble patron, as soon as I bad reason to_ 
know you had been the sufferer, I urged them with 
all my powers of persuasion ¢o desist from prose- 
cuting the feud, but'the swaggering Smith, and one 
or two other hot heads, cried out for vengeutfoe. 
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| Your dusghtitood suet knew this follow ealis him- 


self bachelor to the Fair Maiden of Perth, end 
stands upen his henour tp follow wp her father’s 
quarrel; but-I have his masket im that 
quarter, and thet is something in. earnest of re- 


“ Elow meam you by that, Sir Leech!” anid the 


« Your thood shall conceive,” said the 
asians “that this Smith doth not live within 
eomrpass, but ie an outlier and a galiiard. I met 
him myself on St. Valeatine’s day, shortly after the 
affray between the townsfolk and the followers of 
Douglas. Yes, F met him sneaking through the 
lanes amd by-passages with a common minstrel 
wench, with her messan and her viol on his one 
arm, and ker buxem self hanging upon the other. 
What thinks your honour} Is not this a trim 
squire, to cross a prince’s love with the fairest girl 
in Perth, strike off the hand of a knight and baron, 
and become gentleman-usher to a strolling glee- 
woman, all in the course of the same four-and- 


twenty hours 1” 

ed Mstry, I think the better of him that he is 
s0 much of a gentleman’s humour, clown though he 
be,” said Ramorny. “J would he had been a pre- 
cisian instead of a galliard, and I should have had 
better heart to aid thy revenge ;—and such re- 
venge! re on a smith—in the quarrel of a 
pitiful manufacturer of rotten chevrons? Pah !— 
And yet it shall be taken in full. Thou hast com- 
menoced it, I warrant me, by thine own manewwvres.”’ 

“ ¥n a small degree only ”—said the apothecary; 
-——“T took care that two or three of the most noto- 
rious gossips in Curfew Street, who liked not to 
hear Catharine called the Fair Maid of Perth, 
should be possessed of this story of her faithful 
Valentine. They opened on the scent so keenly, 
that, rather than doubt had fallen on the tale, they 
would have vouched for it as if theix own eyes had 
seen it. The lover came to her father’s within an 
hour after, and your worship may think what a 
reception he had from the angry Glover, for the 
damsel herself would not be looked upon. And 
thus yo hohour sees I had a foretaste of revenge. 
But I trust to reeeive the full draught from the 
hands of your lordship, with whom I am in a bro- 
therly league, which” 

“ Brotherly !” said the knight, contemptuously. 
“ But be it so, the priests say we are all of one 
common earth. I cannot tell—there seems to me 
seme difference ; but the better mould shall keep 
faith with the baser, and thou shalt have thy re- 
venge. Call thou my page hither.” 

A young man made his appearance from the 
antercom upon the physician’s summons. 

“ Eviot,” said the knight, “ does Bonthron wait? 
and is he sober 7” 

“ He is as sober as sleep can make him after a 

drink,” answered the page. 
* Then feteh him hither, and do thou shut the 


door.” 

A heavy step presently approached the apart- 
ment, zat a man entered, whose deficiency of 
height seemed made up in breadth of shoulders and 
bao go of arm. 

“ There is s man thow must deal upon, Bon- 

»’ said the knight. 

The man smoothed his rugged features, and 

grinned a ertile of swtisfaction. 








« That medieiner will show thee the party. Take 
such advantage of time, place, and circumstance, 
as will ensure the zesult; and mind you come not 
by the worst, for the man is the Agiting Smith of 
the Wynd.” 

« I¢ will be a.tough job,” growled the assassin ; 
“ for if I miss my blow, 1 may esteem mywelf hut 
adead man. All Perth rings with the Smith's skill 
and strength.” 

“Take two assistants with thee,” said the knight, 

“ Not I,” said Bonthron. “ If yeu double any 
thing, let it be the reward.” 

“ Aceount it doubled,” said his master ; “ but see 
thy work be thoroughly executed.” 

“ Trust me for that, Sir Knight—seldom have I 
failed.” 

“ Use this sage man’s directions,” aa peas 
ed knight, pointing to the physician. “ 
tise_=awale his coming frth—and drink nos till 
the business be done.” 

“ J will not,” answered the dark satellite; “ my 
own life depends on my blow being steady and gure. 
I know whom I have to deal with.” 

“ Vanish, then, till he summons you, and have 
axe and dagger in readiness.” 

Bonthron nodded and withdrew. 

“ Will your knighthood ventare to intrust such 
an act to asingle hand?” said the mediciner, when 
the assassin had left the room. ‘“ May I pray you 
to remember that yonder party did, two nights since, 
baffle six armed men 1” 

“ Question me not, Sir Mediciner; a man like 
Bonthron, who knows time and place, is worth a 
score of confused revellers —Call Eviot—thou shalt 
first exert thy powers of healing, and do not doubt 
that thou shalt, in the farther work, be aided by 
one who will mateh thee in the art of sudden and 
unexpected destruction.” 

The page Eviot again appeared at the mediciner’s 
summons, and at his master’s sign assisted the chi- 
rurgeon in removing the dressings from Sir John 
Ramorny’s wounded arm, Dwining viewed the 
naked stump with a species of professional aatisfac- 
tion, enhanced, no doubt, by the malignant pleasure 
which his evil disposition took in the pain and dis- 
tress of his fellow-creatures. The knight just turned 
his eye on the ghastly spectacle, and uttered, under 
the pressure of bodily pain or mental agony, a groan 
which he would fain have repressed. 

“ You groan, sir,” said the leech, in his soft in- 
sinuating tone of voice, but with a sneer of enjoy- 
ment, mixed with scorn, curling upon his lip, which 
his habitual dissimulation could not altogether dis- 

uise—* You groan—but be comforted. This Heary 
Smith knows his business—his sword is as true to 
its aim as his hammer to the anvil. Had a com- 
mon swordsman atruck this fatal blow, he had 
harmed the bone and damaged the muscles, so that 
even my art might not have been able to repair 
them. But Henry Smith’s cut is clean, and as pure 
as that with which my own scalpel could have made 
the amputation. In a few days you will be able, 
with care and attention to the ordinances of madi- 
cine, to stir abroad.” 

“ But my hand—the loss of my hand”— 

“It may be kept secret for a time,” said the 
mediciner ? “ 1 have posseased two or three tattlng 
fools, in deep confidence, that the hand whieh.was 
found was that of your imighthood’s, k 
Quentin, and your knighthood knows that be has 
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parted for Fife, in such sort as to make it generally 
® . : 


* 1 know well enough,” said Ramorny, “ that the 
rumour may stifle the truth for a short time. But 
what avails this brief delay 1” 

“ I¢ may be concealed al your knighthood retires 
for atime from the court, and then, when new acci- 
dents have darkened the recollection of the present 
stir, it may be imputed to a wound received from 
the shivering of a spear, or from a crossbow-bolt. 
Youn slave will find a suitable device, and stand 
for the truth of it.” 

«“ The thought maddens me,” said Ramorny, with 
another groan of mental and bodily agony. % Yet 
I gee no better remedy.” 

¢ There is none other,” said the leech, to whose 
evil nature his patron’s distress was delicious nou- 
rishment, “In the meanwhile it is believed you are 
confined by the consequences of some bruises, aid- 
ing the sense of displeasure at the Prince’s having 
consented to dismiss you from his household, at the 
remonstrance of Albany; which is publicly known.” 

“ Villain, thou rack’st me !” exclaimed the patient. 
* Upon the whole, therefore,” said Dwining, 
“ your knighthood has escaped well, and, saving 
| the lack of your hand, a mischance beyond remedy, 

rou ought rather to rejoice than complain; for no 
arber-chirurgeon in France or England could have 
more ably performed the operation than this churl 
with one downright blow.” 

“ I understand my obligation fully,” said Ra- 
morny, struggling with his anger, and affecting 
composure ; “ and if Bonthron pays him not with 
a blow equally downright, and rendering the aid of 
the leech unnecessary, say that John of Ramorny 
cannot requite an obligation.” 

“« That is spoke like yourself, noble knight !” 
answered the mediciner. “ And let me further 
say, that the operator’s skill must have been vain, 
and the hemorrhage must have drained your life- 
veins, but for the bandages, the cautery, and the 
styptics, applied by the good monks, and the poor 
services of your humble vassal, Henbane Dwining.” 

“ Peace |”? exclaimed the patient, © with thy ill- 
omened voice, and worse-omened name !—Methinks, 
as thou mentionest the tortures I have undergone, 
my tingling nerves stretch and contract themselves 
as if they still actuated the fingers that once could 
clutch a dagger!” 

‘‘ That,” explained the leech, “ may it please your 
cre pa is a phenomenon well known to our 
profession. There have been those among the an- 
cient sages who have thought that there still re- 
mained a sympathy between the severed nerves, and 
those belonging to the amputated limb ; and that the 
several fingers are seen to quiver and strain, as cor- 
responding with the impulse whick proceeds from 
their sympathy with the energies of the living sys- 
tem. Could we recover the hand from the Cross, 
or from the custody of the Black Douglas, I would 
be pleased to observe this wonderful operation of 
occult sympathies. But I fear me, one might as 
safely go to wrest the joint from the talons of a 


ungry eagle.” 

“ And thou mayst as safely break thy malignant 

jests on a wounded lion, as on John of Hamorny had 

said the knight, raising himself in uncontrollable 

indignation, “ Caitiff, proceed to thy duty; and 

vemembes, that if my hand can no longer clasp a 
» J ean command » hundred.” 
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“ The sight of one drawn and brandished In anger 
were sufficient,” said Dwining, “to consume the 
vital powers of your chirurgeon. But who then,” 
he adled, in a tone partly insinuating, partly jeer- 
ing, “ who would then relieve the fieryand scorching 
pain which my patron now suffers, and which ren- 
ders him exasperated even with his poor servant 
for quoting the rules of healing, so contemptible, 
doubtless, compared with the power of inflicting 
wounds ¢” 

Then, as daring no longer to trifle with the mood 
of his dangerous patient, the leech addressed him- 
self seriously to salving the wound, and applied a 
fragrant balm, the odour of which was diffused 
through the apartment, while it communicated a 
refreshing coolness, instead of the burning heat ; a 
change s0 gratifying to the fevered patient, that, as 
he had before groaned with agony, he could not 
now help sighing for pleasure, as he sank back on 
his couch to enjoy the ease which the dressing be- 
stowed. 

“ Your knightly lordship now knows who is your 
friend,” said Dwining ; “ had you yielded to & rash 
impulse, and said, ‘ Slay me this worthless quack- 
salver,’? where, within the four seas of Britain, 
would you have found the man to have ministered 
to you as much comfort?” 

“ Forget my threats, good leech,” said Ramorny, 
‘and beware how youtemptme. Such as I brook 
not jests upon our agony. See thou keep thy scoffs, 
to pass upon misers! in the hospital.” 

Dwining ventured to say no more, but poured 
some drops from a phial which he took from hig 
pocket, into a small cup of wine allayed with water. 

“ This draught,” said the man of art, “ is medi- 
cated to produce a sleep which must not be inter. 
rupted.” 

“ For how long will it last?” asked the knight. 

“ The period of its operation is uncertain—per- 
haps till morning.” 

‘¢ Perhaps for ever,” said the patient. Sir 
Mediciner, taste me that liquor presently, else it 
passes not my lips.” 

The leech obeyed him, with a scornful smile. 
“I would drink the whole with readiness ; but the 
juice of this Indian gum will bring sleep on the 
healthy man as well as upon the patient, and the 
business of the leech requires me to be a watcher.” 

“ J crave your pardon, Sir Leech,” said Ramorny, 
looking downwards, as if ashamed to have manifest- 
ed suspicion. 

“ There is no room for pardon where offence 
must not be taken,” answered the mediciner, * An 
insect must thank a giant that he does not tread on 
him. Yet, noble knight, insects have their power 
of harming as well as physicians.” What would it 
have cost me, save a moment’s trouble, so to have 
drugged that balm, as should have made your arm 
rot to the shoulder joint, and your life-blood curdle 
in your veins to a corrupted jelly? What is there 
that prevented me to use means yet more subtle, 
and to taint your room with essences, before which 
the light of life twinkles more and more dimly, til! 
it expires, like a torch amidst the foul vapours of 
some subterranean dungeon You little estimate 
my power, if you know not that these, and yet 
deeper modes of destruction, stand at command of 





1 That is, miserable persons, as used in neer, and other 
writers of histime; though the sense fsnow peatrioted to those 
whe are covetonus. 
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my art! Buta physician slays not the patient by 
whone- gemaroaity he lives, and far leas will he, the 


breath of whose nostrils is the hope of revenge, de- 
stroy the vowed ally, who is to favour his pursuit 
of it-— Yet one word ;—should a necessity occur for 
romaine yourself—for who in Scotland can promise 
i eight hours uninterrupted repose {—then 
amell at the strong essence contained in this poun- 
cet-box.—And now, farewell, Sir Knight; and if 
you cannot think of me as a man of nice conscience, 
acknowledge me at least as one of reason and of 
judgment.’ 
saying, the medicimer left the room ; his usual 
mean and shuffling gait elevating itself into some- 
thing more noble, as conscious of a victory over his 
sey en patient. 
ir John Ramorny remained suhk in unpleasing 
reflections, until he began to experience the incipi- 
ent effects of his soporific draught. He then roused 
himeelf for an instant, and summoned his page. 

“ Eviot! what ho! Eviot!—I have done ill to 
unbosom myself so far to this poisonous quacksalver 
—Eviot !” 

The page entered. 

“Is the mediciner gone forth !” 

Yes, 80 please your knighthood.” 

* Alone, or accompanied ?” 

“ Bonthron spoke apart with him, and followed 
him almost immediately—by your lordship’s com- 
mand, as I understood him.” 

“‘ Lack-a-day, yes !—he goes to seek some medi- 
camente—he will return anon. If he be intoxicated, 
see he comes not near my chamber, and permit him 
not to enter into converse with any one. He raves 
when drink has touched his brain. He was a rare 
fellow, before a Southron bill laid his brain-pan 
bare ; but since that time he talks gibberish when- 
ever the cup has crossed his lips.—Said the leech 
aught to you, Eviot 1” 

“ Nothing, save to reiterate his commands that 
your honour be not disturbed.” 

“ Which thou must surely obey,” said the knight. 
 T feel the summons to rest, of which I have been 
deprived since this unhappy wound—aAt least, if I 
have slept it has been but for a snatch. Aid me 
to take off my gown, Eviot.” 

“ May God and the saints send you good rest, 
my lord,” said the page, retiring after he had ren- 
dered his wounded master the assistance required. 

As Eviot left the room, the knight, whose brain 
was becoming more and more confused, muttered 
over the page’s departing salutation. 

“ God—saints—I have slept sound under such a 
benison. But now—methinks if I awake not to the 
accomplishment of my proud hopes of power and 
| revenge, the best wish for me is, that the slumbers 

which now fall around my head, were the forerun- 
ners of that sleep which shall return my borrowed 
wers to their original non-existence—I can argue 

t no farther.” 

Thus speaking, he fell into a profound sleep. 


— 





CHAPTER XVI. 
On Fastern’s E’en when we war fou 


Scots Song. 
Tar night which down on the sick-bed of 
1 See Note 0. Poisoning. 
8 Fastern's K’en, the evening before th t of 
the fast—.dnghico—-Shrove-tide the season of being abriven, oF 
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Ramorny, was not doomed to be a quiet one. Twe 
hours had d since curfew-bell, then rung at 
seven o'clock at night, and in those primitive times 
all were retired to rest, excepting such whom de- 
votion, or duty, or debauchery, made watchers; 
and the evening being that of Shrovetide, or, as it 
was called in Scotland, Fastern’s E’en,? the vigils 
of gaiety were by far the most frequented of the 


The common people had, cr ape the day 
toiled and struggled at football; the nobles an 
gentry had fought cocks, and hearkened to the 
wanton music of the minstrel ; while the citizens 
had gorged themselves upon pancakes fried in lard, 
and brose, or brewis—the fat broth, that is, in 
which salted beef had been boiled, poured upon |: 
highly-toasted oatmeal, a dish which even new is 
not ungrateful to simple old-fashioned sting fl 
lates. These were all exercises and festive disheg 
proper to the holyday. It was no lees a solemnity 
of the evening, that the devout Catholic should 
drink as much good ale and wine as he had means 
to procure; and, if young and able, that he should 
dance at the ring, or figure among the morrice- 
dancers, who, in the city of Perth, as elsewhere, 
wore & peculiarly fantastic garb and distinguished 
themselves by their address and activity. All this 
gaiety took place under the prudential consideration 
that the long term of Lent, now approaching, with 
its fasts and deprivations, rendered it wise for mor- 
tals to cram as much idle and sensual indulgence 
as they could into the brief space which intervened 
before its commencement. 

The usual revels had taken place, and in most 
parts of the city were succeeded by the usual pause. 
A particular degree of care had been taken by the 
nobility, to prevent any renewal of discord betwixt 
their followers and the citizens of the town; so that 
the revels had proceeded with fewer casualties than 
usual, embracing only three deaths, and certain 
fractured limbs, which, occurring to individuals of 
little note, were not accounted worth splay 
into. The Carnival was closing quietly in general, 
but in some places the sport was still kept up. 

One company of revellers, who had been parti- 
cularly noticed and applauded, seemed unwilling 
to conclude their frolic. The Entry, as it was 
called, consisted of thirteen persons, habited in the 
same manner, having doublets of chamois leather 
sitting close to their bodies, curiously slashed and 
laced. They wore green caps with silver tassels, 
red ribands, and white shoes, had bells hung at 
their knees and around their ankles, and ed 
swords in their hands, This gallant party, havin, 
exhibited a sword-dance before the King, with muc. 
clashing of weapons, and fantastic interchange of 
postures, went on gallantly to repeat their exhibi- 
tion before the door of Simon Glover, where, hav- 
ing made a fresh exhibition of their agility, they 
caused wine to be served round to their own com- 
pany and the bystanders, and with a loud shout 
drank to the health of the Fair Maid of Perth. 
This summoned old Simon to the door of his habi- 
tation, to acknowledge the courtesy of his country- 
men, and in his turn to send the wine around in 
honour of the Merry Morrice-Dancers of Perth. 

“ Wo thank thee, Father Simon,” said a voice, 


conf a absolution, before beginning the penance of” 
Tat “The cockfights, ac. still held at this ering are relies 
of the Catholic carnival that rota the weeks of 





#s 
Which strove to drown in an wrtifidinl squeak the 
pert voneetted tond df Oliver Prowiitite. « But a 


‘Bight Uf thy lovely daugtiter hadl been rhore sweet 
td Aes yout » than & whole Vitttage of Mal- 
volute. 


“T thank you neighbours, for yout good will,” 
réplied the Glover. * My ag ea is fn at ease, 
and may not come forth into the cold night-air— 
but if this gay, pean whose voice methinks I 
Khould know, go my poor house, she will 

‘him With thanks for the rest of you.” 

sg g thetn to us at the hustelrie of the Grif- 

fins” ctted the rest of the ballet to their favoured 

ns “for there will we ring-in Lent, and 
‘have wndther rouse to the health of the lovely 
Catharine.” 


* Have with you in half an hour,” said Oliver, 
* and see who will quaff the largest flagon, of sitig 
tte 'londest plee. Nay, 1 will be merty, in what 
rerriaitis of Fastern’s Even, should Lent find me 
with my mouth closed for ever.” 

“Farowell, then,” ctied his mates in the mor- 
tite; “farewell, slashing Bonnet-maker, till we 
meet again.” 

The morrice-dancets accordingly set out upon 
their er progress, dancing and caroling as they 
went along to the sound of four musitiarts, who led 
the joyous band, while Simon Glover drew their 
Coryphsus into his ‘house, and placed him in a 
chair by his parlour fire. 

« ‘But whete is your daughter?” said Oliver. 
*¢ She is the bait for us brave blades.” 

“ Why, truly, she keeps her apattment, neigh- 
peas Olle ; and, to speak plainly, she keeps her 

e 

“ Why, then will I up stairs to see her in her sor- 
fow—you have matred my ramble, Gaffer Glover, 
and you owe me amends—a roving blade lke me 
—I will not lose both the lass and the glass.— 
Keeps her bed, does she ? 

“M nd I 
foint maids when ther nae F 


én they Bre sick and hke to die, 
O thither do come my dog and I. 


* And when I die, as needs must hap, 
we bury me under the good ale tap, 
{th folded arms there let me lie 
Cheek for jowl, my dog and I” 

“ Canst thou not be serious for a moment, neigh- 
bour Proudfute?” said the Glover; “1 want a word 
of cdtiversation with you.’’ 

“ Serious P’ answered his visitor; “ why, I have 
been serious all this day—I can hardly open my 
mouth, but something comes out about death, a 
Hurial, of suchlike--the ‘most serious subjects that 
I wot of.” 

‘ as Jobb, nian!” said the Glover, “art thou 
@ 
‘ No, hot a whit—it is not my own death which 
these gloomy fancies foretell—I have a strong 
horoscope, atid shall live for fifty years to cote. 
But it is the case of the poor fellow—the Douglas- 
man, whom I struck down at the fray of St. Valen- 
tine’s—he died last night—it is that which weighs 
on my conscience, and awakens sad fancies. Ah, 
Father Simon, we martialists that have spilt blood 


in our choler, have dark thoughts at times—I some- 
times wish that my knife had cut nothing but 
worsted thrums.”’ 


“ And I wish,” said Simon, “ that mine had out 


nothing but buvk’s leather for it has sorietizaes cut 
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my own fingers. Bot thou naystepare thy remorse 
for this bout ; isos bee es Aang srotaly 
fart at the alfray, und it was he frotn whom 
Smith hewed the hand, wd he ts well reco 
His name ts Binck Quentin, ove of Sir John Ra- 
morny’s followers. He ‘has ben sent privatety Pack 


Y his own satan ot Fife.” 

‘« What, Bixck Quentiti why, that ts the ‘vary 
man that Henry and I, a8 we ever keep close to- 
pother, strack at in the sathe moment, only in 
blow fell somewhat earlier. I fear farther feu 
will come of it, and so does the Provost.— ts 
he recovered ? Why, then, I will be jovial, and 
since thou wilt not let me see how Kate becomes 
her night-pear, 1 will back to the Griffin te my 
inorrice-dancers.”’ 

* Nay, stay but one instatit.._ hot art's comrade 
of Henty Wynd, and hast done hitn ‘the service to 
own one or two deeds, and this last atnong others. 
I would thou couldst clear him of other charges, 
with which fame hath loaded him.” 

« Nay, I will swear by the hilt of my sword, they 
are as false as hell, Father Simon. What—blades 
and targets! shall not men of the sword stick to- 
gether ?” 

“ Nay, neighbour Bennet-maker, be patient; thou 
mayst do the Smith a kind turn, an thou takest 
this matter the right way. I have chosen thee to 
consult with anent this matter—-not that T hold thee 
the wisest head in Perth, for should I say #0 I 
should lie.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered the ‘self-satisfied Bonnet- 
maker; “I know where you think my fault lies. 
you cool heads think we hot heads are fools-—-I have 
heard men tall Henry Wynd such a score of times.” 

* Fool enough and cool enough may rhyme to- 
gether passing well,” said the Glover; “but thou 
art good-natured, and I think lovest this crony of 
thine. It stands awkwardly with us and him just 
now,” continued Sinton. “ Thou knowest there hath 
been some talk of marriage between my daughter 
Catharine and Henry Gow ?” 

« T have heard some such song since St. Valen- 
tine’s Morn—Ah! he that shall win the Fair Maid 
of Perth must be a happy tian—aend yet marriage 
spoils many a pretty fellow. I myself sortewhat 
regret a 

“ Prithee, trace with thy regrets for the present, 
man,” interrupted the Glover, somewhat peevishly. 
* You must know, Oliver, that some of these talk- 
ing women, who, I think, make all the business of 
the world their own, have accused Henry of keep- 
ing light company with glee-women and suchlike. 
Catharine took it to heart; and I held my child 
insulted, that he had not waited upon her ike a 
Valentine, but had thrown himself into unseenily 
society on the very day when, by ancient custom, 
he might, have had an opportunity to press his inte- 
rest with my daughter. Therefore when he came 
hither late on the evening of St. Valentine’s, I, like 
a hasty old fool, bid him go home to the any 
he had left, and denied him admittance. I have 
not seen him since, and I begin to think that I may 
have been too rash in the matter. She is my only 
child, and the grave should have her sooner than 
a debauchee. But I have hitherto thought I knew 
Henry Gow as if he were fy son. 1 vatmot think 
he would use us thus,,and it maybe there are 
means of explaining what is laid to his charge. I 
wan led to.aek Dwining, who is anid to‘keve saluted 
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the Smith wile he waa walking with this choice 
mate—df I am to believe his words, this wench 
was the Senith’s cousin, Joan Letham. But ‘hoa 
knowest thet the pottercarrier ever speaks one 
language with his visage, and enother with his 
tongue-—Now, thou, Oliver, hast too tthe wit—I 
mean, teo nruch honesty—to belie the truth, and as 
Dwining hinted that thou also hadst seen her ”-——. 

“] see her, Simon Glover! ‘Will Dwining say 
that I saw her 7” 

‘“« No, mot precisely that—but he says you told 
hivn ‘you had met the Smith thus accompanied.” 

& He hea, and I will pound him into a galipot !” 
said Olver Proudfute. 

“ How # Did you never tell hin then of such a 
meeting 1” 

aa: an if I did?” said the Bonnet-maker. 
« Did not he swear that he would never repeat 
again to living mortal what I communicated to 
him } ‘and therefore, in telling the occurrent to you 
he hath made himself a liar.” 

« Thou didst not meet the Smith, then,” said 
Simon, “ with such a loose baggage as fame re- 
ports 7” 

“ Lack-a-day, not I—perhaps I did, perhaps I 
did not. Think, Father Simon—I have been a 
four-years married man, and can you expect me to 
remember the turn of a glee-woman’s ankle, the 
trip of her toe, the lace upon her petticoat, and 
such toys? No, I leave that to unmarried wags, 
like my gossip Henry.” 

«“ The upshot is, then,” said the Glover, much 
vexed, “ you did meet him on St. Valentine’s day 
walking the public streets” 

‘« Net 30, neighbour; I met him in the most 
distant and dark lane in Perth, steering full for 
hia own house, with bag and baggage, which, as a 
gallant fellow, he carried in his arms, the puppy 
dog on one, and the jilt herself (and to my thought 
she was a pretty one) hanging upon the other.” 

“ Now, by good St. John,” said the Glover, “ this 
infamy would make a Christimn man renounce his 
faith, and worship Mahound in very anger! But 
he has seen the last of my daughter. I would 
rather she went to the wild Highlands with a 
barele cateran, than wed with one who could, 
at such a season, 80 broadly forget honour and 
decency—Out upon him !” 

* Tugh ! tush ! father Simon,” said the liberal- 
minded Bonnet-maker; “ you consider not the 
nature of young blood. Their company was not 
long, for—to speak truth, I did keep a little watch 
on him-—-I met him before sunrise, conducting his 
errant damsel to the Lady’s Stairs, that the wench 
might embark on the Tay from Perth; and I know 
for certainty, (for 1 made enquiry,) that she sailed 
| in a-gabbart for Dundee. So you see it was but a 
slight eseape of youth.” 

“© And he came here,” said Simon, bitterly, “ be- 
seeching for admittance to my daughter, while he 
had his harlot awaiting him at home ! I had rather 
he had slain a seore ef men |—It skills not talking, 
least of all te thee, 'Gliver Proudfute, who, if thou 
artnetsuch a one es himself, would fain be thought 
so. But” 

« Nay, think not of it-so seriously,” said Oliver, 
who began ‘to reflect on the mischief ‘his tattling 
was likely to o¥easion to his friend, and on the con- 
sequences of Henry Gow’s displeasure, when he 
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rather in of weart tham im evil intention, 
« Consider,” he continued, “ that there are follies 
be: to youth. Ocension provokes men to 
such , end confession wipes them off. T care 
not if I tell thee, that though my wife be-as 
a woman 28 the city ‘has, yet I myself” —— 

* Peace, silly braggert,” said the Glover, in high 
wrath, “ thy loves and thy battles are alike 
phal. If thou must needs he, which I thik is thy 
nature, canst thou imwent no falsehood that may at 
least do thee some credit? Do I not see a 
thee, as I could see the Kght through the horn ofa 
base lantern? Do I not know, thou filthy weaver 
of rotten worsted, that thou durst mo more cross 
the threshold of thy own door, if thy wife heard of 
thy making such a boast, than throu darest cross 
naked weapons with a boy of twelve years old, who 
has drawn a sword for the first time of his Tite? 
By St. John, it were paying you for your taie- 
bearing trouble, to send thy Mamdse word of thy 
gay brags.” 

The Bonnet-maker, at this threat, started as if a 
crossbow-bolt had whizzed past his head when least 
expected. And it was with a trembling voice that 
he replied, “ Nay, good Father Glover, thou takest 
too much credit for thy grey hairs. Consider, good 
neighbour, thou art too old for a young martialist 
to wrangle with. And in the matter of my Maudie, 
I can trust thee, for I know no one whe would be 
less willing than thou to break the peace of -fami- 
lies.” 

“ Trust thy coxcomb no longer with me,” said 
the incensed Glover; “ but take thyself, and the 
thing thou call’st a head, out of my reach, lest I 
borrow back five minutes of my youth, and break 
thy pate ?” 

“ You have had a merry Fastern’s Even, neigh- 
bour,” said the Bormmet-maker, “ and 1 wish you a 
quiet sleep; we shall meet better friemds to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Out of my doors to-night !” said the ‘Glover. 
“T am ashamed so idle a tongue as thine should 
have power to move me thus.—diot—beast—loose- 
tongued eoxcomhb !” he exelaimed, threwmg him- 
self into a chair, as the Bonnet-metker di ; 
“ that a fellow made up of lies shorid not have 
had the grace to frame one when it might have 
covered the shame of a friend'! And I—what am 
T, that I should, in my secret mind, wish that euch 
@ gross insult to me and my child ‘had ‘been glossed 
over? Yet such was my opinion vf Henry, that 
I would have willingly beheved the grossest fig- 
ment the swaggering ass could have imvented. 
Well !—it skills not thinking of it. Our honest 
name must be maintained, though every thing else 
should go to ruin.” 

While the Glover thus moralized on the unwel- 
come confirmation of the tale he wished to think 
untrue, the expelled morrice-dancer had leisure, 
in the composing air of a cool and dark February 
night, to meditate on the consequences of the Giv- 
ver’s unrestrained anger. : 

“ But it is nothing,’ he bethought himself, “ tc 
the wrath of Henry Wynd, who hath killed a man 
for much less than placing displeasure betwixt him 
and Catharine, as well as her fiery old father. 
Certainly I were better have denied ‘thing 
But the humour of seeming a knowing gallant 
in truth I am) fairly overcame me. Were { Heat 


(a 
should learn the disclosure which he had made | to finish the revel at the Griffin 1—but then ‘Maude 
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will ram on my return,—ay, and this bei 
go ar eel may claim a privilege—I have it 
_ will not to the Griffin—I will to the Smith’s, 
who must be at home, since no one hath seen him 
this day amid the revel. 1 will endeavour to make 
peace with him, and offer my intercession with 
the Glover. Harry is a simple downright fellow, 
and though I think he is my better in a broil, yet 
in discourse I can turn him my own way. The 
atreets are now quiet—the night, too, is dark, and 
I ma step aside if I meet any rioters. I will to 
the Smith’s, and, securing him for my friend, I 
care little for old Simon. Se Ringan bear me well 
through this night, and I will clip my tongue out 
ere it shall run my head into such peril again ! 
Yonder old fellow, when his blood was up, looked 
more like a carver of buff-jerkins than a clipper 
of kid-gloves.”” 

With these reflections, the puissant Oliver walked 
swiftly, yet with as little noise as possible, towards 
the wynd in which the Smith, as our readers are 
aware, had his habitation. But his evil fortune 
had not ceased to pursue him. As he turned into 
the High, or principal street, he heard a burst of 
music very near him, followed by a loud shout. 

“Mym mates, the morrice-dancers,” thought 
he; “I would know old Jeremy’s rebeck among a 
hundred. I will venture across the street ere they 
pass on—if I am espied, I shall have the renown 
sf some private quest, which may do me honour as 

_ roving blade.” 

With these longings for distinction among the 
gay and gallant, combated, however, internally, by 
more prudential considerations, the Bonnet-maker 
wade an attempt to cross the street. But the re- 
vellers, whoever at might be, were accompanied 
oy torches, the of which fell upon Oliver, 
whose light-coloured habit made him the more dis- 
tinctly visible. The general shout of “ A prize, a 
prize,” overcame the noise of the minstrel, and 
before the Bonnet-maker could determine whether 
it were better to stand or fly, two active young 
men, clad in fantastic masking habits, resembling 
wild men, and holding great clubs, seized upon him, 
saying, in a tragical tone, “ Yield thee, man of bells 
and bombast; yield thee, rescue or no rescue, or 
truly thou art but a dead morrice-dancer.”’ 

«“ To whom shall I yield me?” said the Bonnet- 
maker, with a faltering voice ; for though he saw 
he had to do with a party of mummers who were 
a-foot for pleasure, yet he observed, at the same 
time, that they were far above his class, and he lost 
the audacity necessary to support his part in a 
game where the inferior was likely to come by the 
worst. 

* Dost thou parley, slave ?”’ answered one of the 
maskers ; “ and must I show thee that thou art a 
captive, by giving thee incontinently the basti- 
nado 1” 


“ By no means, puissant man of Ind,” said the 
Bennet-maker; “lo, I am conformable to your 
pleasure.”’ 

«“ Come, then;’’ said those who had arrested him, 
% some and do homage to the Emperor of Mimes, 
King of Caperers,.and Grand Duke of the Dark 
Hours, and explain by what right thou art s0 pre- 
sumptuous as to prance and jingle, and wear out 
shoe-leather within his dominions, without payin 
him tribute. Know’st thou not thou hast in 
the pains of high treason ?” 
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«“ That were hard, methinks,” said poor Uuver 
“since I knew not that his Grace exercised the 
co thisevening. But I am willing to re- 

em the forfeit, if the purse of a poor Bonnet- 
maker may, by the mulct of a gallon of wine, or 
some such matter.” : 

“‘ Bring him before the Emperor,” was the uni- 
versal cry; and the morrice-dancer was, placed 
before a slight, but easy and handsome figure of a 
young man, splendidly attired, having a cincture 
and tiara of peacock’s feathers, then brought from 
the East as a marvellous rarity; a short jacket 
and under-dress of leopard’s skin fitted closely the 
rest of his person, which was attired in flesh-ce- 
loured silk, so as to resemble the ordinary idea of 
an Indian prince. He wore sandals, fastened on 
with ribands of scarlet silk, and held in his hand 
a sort of fan, such as ladies then used, com 
of the same feathers, assembled into a plume or tuft. 

“ What mister wight have we here,” said the 
Indian chief, “ who dares to tie the bells of a 
morrice on the ankles of a dull ass t—Hark ye, 
friend, your dress should make you a subject of 
ours, since our empire extends over all Merryland, 
including mimes and minstrels of every description. 
— What, tongue-tied? He lacks wine—minister to 
him our nutshell full of sack.” 

A huge calabash full of sack was offered to the 
lips of the supplicant, while this prince of revellers 
exhorted him,— 

“ Crack me this nut, and do it handsomely, and 
without wry faces.” 

But, however Oliver might have relished a mo- 
derate sip of the same good wine, he was terrified 
at the quantity he was required to deal with. -Me 
drank a draught, and then entreated for mercy. 

“So please your princedom, I have yet far to go, 
and if I were to swallow your Grace’s bounty, for 
which accept my dutiful thanks, I should not be 
able to stride over the next kennel.” 

“ Art thou in case to bear thyself like a galliard ? 
Now, cut me a caper—ha ! one—two—three—ad- 
mirable ! again—give him the spur”—(here a 
satellite of the Indian gave Oliver a slight touch 
with his sword)— Nay, that is best of all—he 
sprang like a cat in a gutter! Tender him the nut 
once more—nay, no compulsion, le has paid for- 
feit, and deserves not only free dismissal but re- 
ward. Kneel down, kneel, and arise Sir Knight of 
the Calabash! Whatis thy name! And one of 
you lend me a rapier.” 

“ Oliver, may it please your honour—I mean 
your principality.” 

“ Oliver, man? nay, then thou art one of the 
Douze peers! already, and fate has forestalled our 
intended promotion. Yet rise up, sweet Sir Oliver 
Thatchpate, Knight of the honourable order of the 
Pumpkin—Rise up, in the name of Nonsense, and 
begone about thine own concerns, and the devil go 
with thee.” 

So saying, the prince of the revels bestowed a 
smart blow with the flat of the weapon across the 
Bonnet-maker’s shoulders, who sprung to his feet 
with more alacrity of motion than he had hitherto 
displayed, and, accelerated by the laugh and halloo 
which arose behind him, arrived at the Smith’s 
house before he stopped, with the same speed with 
which a hunted fox makes for his den. = - 





1 The twelve peers of Charlemagne, immortal in romanm 
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It was not till the affrighted Bonnet-maker had 


struck a blow on the door, that he recollected he 
ought to have bethought himself beforehand in 
what manner he was to present himself before 
Henry, and obtain his forgiveness for his rash com- 
munications to Simon Glover. No one answered to 
his first knock, and, perhaps, as these reflections 
arose, in the momentary pause of recollection which 
circumstances permitted, the perplexed Bonnet- 
maker might have flinched from his purpose, and 
made his retreat to his own premises, without ven- 
turing upon the interview which he had purposed. 
But a distant strain of minstrelsy revived his ap- 
prehensions of falling once more into the hands of 
the gay maskers from whom he had escaped, and 
he renewed his summons on the door of the Smith’s 
dwelling, with a hurried, though faltering hand. 
He was then appalled by the deep, yet not unmusi- 
cal voice of Henry Gow, who answered from within, 
—* Who calls at this hour t—and what is it that 
you want!” 

“Tt is I—Oliver Proudfute,” replied the Bonnet- 
maker; “I have a merry jest to tell you, gossip 
Henry.” 

“ Carry thy foolery to some other market. I am 
in no jesting humour,” said Henry. “ Go hence— 
I will see no one to-night.” 

“ But, gossip—good gossip,” answered the mar- 
tialist without, “ 1 am beset with villains, and beg 
the shelter of your roof !” 

“ Fool that thou art!” replied Henry; “ no 
dunghill cock, the most recreant that has feught 
this Fastern’s Eve, would ruffle his feathers at such 
® craven as thou !” 

At this moment another strain of minstrelsy, 
and, as the Bonnet-maker conceited, one which ap- 
proached much nearer, goaded jis apprehensions 
to the uttermost ; and in a voice, the tones of which 
expressed the undisguised extremity of instant fear, 
he exclaimed,— 

“ For the sake of our old gossipred, and for the 
love of Our blessed Lady, admit me, Henry, if you 
would not have me found a bloody corpse at thy 
door, slain by the bloody-minded Douglasses !” 

«“ That would be a shame to me,” thought the 
good-natured Smith ; “ and sooth to say, his peril 
may be real. There are roving hawks that will 
strike at a sparrow as soon as a heron.” 

With these reflections, half-muttered, half-spoken, 
Henry undid his well-fastened door, proposing to 
reconnoitre the reality of the danger before he 

itted his unwelcome guest to enter the house. 

ut as he looked abroad to ascertain how matters 
stood, Oliver bolted in like a scared deer into a 
thicket, and harboured himself by the Smith’s 
kitchen-fire, before Henry could look up and down 
the lane, and satisfy himself there were no enemies 
in pursuit of the apprehensive fugitive. He secured 
his door, therefore, and returned into the kitchen, 
displeased that he had suffered his gloomy solitude 
to be intruded upon by sympathizing with appre- 
hensions, which he thought he might have known 
were 80 easily excited as those of his timid townsman. 

“ How now ?” he said, coldly enough, when he 
saw the Bonnet-maker calmly seated by his hearth. 
% What foolish revel is this, Master Oliver t—I see 
no one near to harm you.” 

“ Give me a drink, kind gossip,” said Oliver ; 
«TI am choked with the haste I have made to come 
hither.” 


at 


“ Y have sworn,” said Henry, “ that this shall be 


no revel night in this house——I am in my work. 
day clothes, as you see, and keep fast, as I hay 
reason, instead of holyday. You ae had wassail 
enough for the holyday evening, for you speak thick 
already—If you wish more ale or wine you must 
go elsewhere.” 

“T have had over much wassail already,” said 
poor Oliver, “and have been wellnigh drowned in 
it.—That accursed calabash!—A draught of water, 
kind gossip—you will not surely let me ask for that 
] vain ? or, if it is your will, a cup of cold small 
ale.” 

“ Nay, if that be all,” said Henry, “ it shall not 
be lacking. But it must have been much which 
brought thee to the pass of asking for either.” 

So saying, he filled a quart flagon from a barrel 
that stood nigh, and presented it to his guest. Oli- 
ver eagerly accepted it, raised it to his head with 
a trembling hand, imbibed the contents with lips 
which quivered with emotion, and, though the po- 
tation was as thin as he had requested, so much 
was he exhausted with the combined fears of alarm 
and of former revelry, that when he placed the 
flagon on the oak table, he uttered a deep sigh of 
satisfaction, and remained silent. 

“ Well, now you have had your draught, gossip,” 
said the Smith, “ what is it you want? Where are 
those that threatened you? I could see no one.” 

“ No—but there were twenty chased me into the 
wynd,” said Oliver. But when they saw us to- 
gether, you know, they lost the courage that brought 
all of them upon one of us.” 

“ Nay, do not trifle, friend Oliver,” replied his 
host ; “ my mood lies not that way.” 

“J jest not, by St. John of Perth. I have been 
stayed and foully outraged’”’ (gliding his hand sen- 
sitively over the place affected) “ by mad David of 
Rothsay, roaring Ramorny, and the rest of them, 
They made me drink a firkin of Malvoisie.” 

“ Thou speakest folly, man—-Ramorny is sick 
nigh to death, as the potter-carrier everywhere 
reports ; they and he cannot surely rise at midnight 
to do such frolics.” 

“ I cannot tell,” replied Oliver ; “ but I saw the 
party by torch-light, and I can make bodily oath to 
the bonnets I made for them since last Innocent’s, 
They are of a quaint device, and I should know my 
own stitch.” 

“ Well, thou mayst have had wrong,” answered 
Henry. “ If thou art in real danger, I will cause 
them get a bed for thee here. But you must fill it 
presently, for I am not in the humour of talking.” 

“ Nay, I would thank thee for my quarters fora 
night, only my Maudie will be at ophar is, not 
angry, for that I care not for—but the truth is, she 
ig over anxious on a revel night like this, knowing 
my humour is like thine, for a word and a blow.” 

«“ Why, then, go home,” said the Smith, “ and 
show her that her treasure is in safety, Master 
Oliver—the streets are quiet—and, to speak a blunt 
word, I would be alone.” 

“ Nay, but I have things to speak with thee about 
of moment,” replied Oliver, who, afraid to stay, 
seemed yet unwilling to go. There has been a 
stir in our city council about the affair of St. Valen- 
tine’s Even. The Provost told me not four bourse 


since, that the Douglas and he had agreed that the 
feud should be decided by a yeoman on either part, 
e Devil’s Dick, was to 


and that our acquaintance, 
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wave his gentry, and take up the cause far Dougias 
and the nobles, and that you er I should for 
the Fair City. Now, though I am the elder burgess, 
yet J am willing, for the love and kindness we have 
always barne to each. other, to give thee the prace- 
dence, and centent myself with the humbler office 
of stickler.” ! 


Henry Smith, though angry, could searce forbear 
a smile, 


“ Tf it is that which breaks thy quiet, and keeps 
thee owt of thy bed at midnight, I will make the 
matter easy. Thou shalt not lose the advantage 
offered thee. I have fought a score of duels—far, 
far too many. Thou hast, I think, only encountered 
with thy wooden Soldan—it were unjust—unfair— 
unkind—in me to abuse thy friendly offer. So go 
home, good fellow,and let not the fear of losing 
honour disturb thy slumbers. Rest assured that 
thou shalt answer the challenge, as good right thou 
‘hast, having had injury from this rough-rider.” 

“ Gramercy, and thank thee kindly,” said Oliver, 
much embarrassed by his friend’s unexpected de- 
ference ; “thou art the good friend I have always 
thought thee. But I have as much friendship for 
Henry Smith, as he for Oliver Proudfute. I swear 
by St. John, I will not fight in this quarrel to thy 
prejudice. So, having said so, Iam beyond the 
reach of temptation, since thou wouldst not have 
me mansworn, though it were to fight twenty duels.” 

“ Hark thee,” said the Smith, “ acknowledge thou 
art afraid, Oliver; tell the honest truth at once, 
otherwise I leave thee to make the best of thy 
quarrel’). 
ibn; quod “gossip;? replied ine Bonnet-maker, 
“ thou knowest I am never afraid. Lut, in sooth, 
this is a desperate ruffian; and as I liave a wife— 
poor Mandie, thou knowest—and a small family, 
and thou”——. 

“ And I,” interrupted Henry, hastily, “ have 
none, and never shall have.” 

“ Why, truly—such being the case—I would 
rather fought’st this combat than I.” 

“¢ Now, by our holidame, gossip,” answered the 
Smith, “thou art easily gulled! Know, thou silly 
fellow, that Sir Patrick Charteris, who is ever a 
merry man, hath but jested with thee. Dost thou 
think he would veuture the honour of the city on 
thy head? or that I would yield thee the precedence 
in which such a matter was to be disputed? Lack- 
a-day, go home, let Maudie tie a warm nightcap on 
thy head ; get thee a warm breakfast, and a cup of 
distilled waters, and thou wilt be in case to-morrow 
to fight thy wooden dromond, or Soldan, as thou 
ceall’st him, the only thing thou wilt ever lay down- 

ight blow upen ”’ 

oe say’st thou sa, comrade ?” answered Oliver, 
much relieved, yet deeming it necessary to seem 
in part offended. “TI care not for thy dogged hu- 
mour ; it ie well for vec E we 
patience to the point of falling foul. ough—we 
are gossips, acd die house is thine. Why should 
the two best blades in Perth elash with each other? 
What! I knew thy rugged humour, and can for- 
give it.—But is the feud really soldered up?” 

“ As completely as ever hammer fixed rivet,” 
said the Smith. “ The town hath given the John- 
stone a purse of gold, for net ridding them of a 


1 The seconds in ancient single combats were so called, from 
the white whieh they carried, in emblem of their duty, 
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or eyed called seal git iacetndnas. when 
im at his mercy ; is purse of gold 
buys for the Provost the Sleepless Isle; whicls the 
King grants him, for the King pays all ia the long 
run. And thus, Sir Patriek gets the comely baeis, 
which is opposite to his dwelling, and all hozour is 
saved on both sides, for what is given to the Pro- 
vost, is given, you understand, to the town. Be- 
sides all this, the Douglas hath left Perth ta march 
against the Southron, who, men say, ave called 
into the Marches by the false Earl of March. So 
the Fair City is quit of him and his eumher.”’ 

“But, in St. John’s name, how came all that 
about,” said Oliver, “and no ome spoken, to about 
it?” 

“ Why, look thee, friend Oliver, this I take to 
have been the case. The fellow whom I cropped 
of a hand, is now said to have been a servant of 
Sir John Ramorny’s, who hath fled to his mother- 
land of Fife, to which Sir John himself is also to 
be banished, with full consent of every honest man. 
Now, any thing which brings in Sir John Ramorny, 
touches a much greater man—TI think Simon Glover 
told as much to Sir Patrick Charteris. If it be as 
I guess, I have reason to thank Heaven, and all 
the saints, I stabbed him not upon the ladder when 
I made him prisoner.” ' 

“And I too thank Heaven, and all the saints, 
most devoutly,” said Oliver. “I was behind thee. 
thou knowest, and’”’ 

““ No more of that, if thou be’st wise—There are 
laws against striking princes,” said the Smith ; 
“best not handle the horse-shoe till it cools. AL 
is hushed up now.” 

“ If this be so,” said Oliver, partly discancerted, 
but still more relieved, by the intelkgenee he re- 
ecived from his better informed friend, “I have 
reason to complain of Sir Patrick Charteris for 
jesting with the honour of an honest burgess, being, 
as he is, Provost of our town.” 

“ Do, Oliver ; challenge him to the field, and he 
will bid his yeoman loose his dogs on thee.—But 
come, night wears apace, will you be shogging ?” 

“ Nay, I had one word more to say to thee, good 
gossip. But first, another cup of your cold ale.” 

“ Pest on thee, fora fool! Thou makest me wish 
thee where cold liquors are a scarce commodity.— 
There, swill the barrelful an thou wilt.” 

Oliver took the second flagon, but drank, or 
rather seemed to drink, very slowly, in order to 
gain time for considering how he should introduce 
his second subject of conversation, which seemed 
rather delieate for the Smith’s present state af 
irritability. At length, nothing better oeenrred to 
him than to plunge into the subject at once, with, 
“ T have seen Simon Glover to-day, ip.” 

“ Well,” said the Smith, in a low, a and stern 
tone of voice, “and if thou hast, what is that to 

? 





“ Nothing — nothing,” answered the 
Bonnet-maker. “ Only I thought you might like 
to know that he questioned me elose, if I had seen 
thee on St. Valentine’s day, after the uproar at the 
Dominicans’, and in what company thou wert,” 

“ And I warrant thow told’st him thou met'st me 
with a glee-woman, m the mirk leaning i 
“Thou know’st, Henry, I have no gift at lying ; 
but I made it all up with him,” 

* As how, I pray you 1” said the Senith. 
* Marry, thns—Father Simon, said I, yeu ane 
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an oid, man, and know not the quality of us, in 


whose veins, youth ie like quicksilver. You think fill, 


ner! Nosuch matter; I know, said I, and I will 
make onth to i, that she left his house carly next 
morning for Dundee. Ha! have I helpest thee at 


_. 4 think thou heat, and if anything could 
add to my grief and vexation at this moment, it ia, 
thei when I am se deep im the mire, an asa like 
thee should plage his elumsy hoof on my head, to 
sink me entively. Come, away with thee, and mayst 
_ such luek sa thy meddling humour de- 
serves, and then, I think, thou wilt be found with 
a broken neck in the next gutter-—Come, get you 
out, or I wall put you te the doow with head and 
shoulders forwaad.” 

“ Va, hal” exglaimed Oliver, laughing with some 
constraint ; “thou art sych a groom! But in sad- 
ness, gossip Henry, wilt thou not take a turn with 
me to. my owe house, in the Meal Venall ?” 

“ Curse thee, 20,” asawered the Suaith. 

“I will bestow the wine on thee, if thou wilt go,” 
said Oliver. 

“I wall bestow the cudgel on thee, if 
stay’st,” said Heary. 

“‘ Nay, then, [ wilk don thy buff-coat and cap of 
steel, and walk with thy swashing step, and whist- 
ling thy pibroeh of, ‘ Brokes Bones at Lonearty ;’ 
and if they take me for thee, there dare not four of 
them come near me.” 

“ Take all, or anything thou wilt, in the fiend’s 
name! only be gone.” 

“ Well, well, Hal, we shall meet when thou art 
in better humour,” said Oliver, who had put on the 
dress. 

“Go—and may I never see thy coxcombly face 
again p> 

Oliver at last relieved his host by swaggering 
off, imitating, ag well as he could, the sturdy step 
and outward gesture of lis redoubted companion, 
and whistling a pibroch, composed on the rout of 
the Danes at Loacarty, which he had picked up 
from its being a favourite of the Smith’s, whom hi 
Inade a point of imitating ag far as he could. But 
as the innocent, though conceited fellow, stepped 
out from the entranee of the Wynd, where it com- 
municated with the High Street, he received a 
blow from behind, against which his head-piece 
was no defence, and he fell dead upon the spot; 
an attampé to mutter the name of Henry, to whom 
he always looked for protection, quivering wpox 
his dying tongue, 
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We returg to the revellers, whe had, half an 
hour before, witnessed, with such beisterous ap- 
piause, Oliver’s feat of agility, being the lass which 
the poor Bonnet-maker was ever to exkibit, and at 
the hasty retreag which had followed it, animated 
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t theig wild shout. After they had laughed theix 
fill, they passed on their mirthfyl peth,in frolic and 
jubilee, stopping aud 
they met; bus, 1 must be owned, 
doing them amy serious injury, either im then per- 
SORS OF At length, tixed with his vambles, 
their chief gave a signal to hia merry.men. to close 
He. 

_ my brave hearts and wise counsellors, 
aye,” he said, * the real King! over all in Seotland 
that is worth commanding. We sway the-houre 
when the wine-cup eivculates, and when beauty 
becoraes kind, when Frolic is awake, and Gravity 
snoring wpon his pallet, We leave to ous vicege- 
a ing Reins the A tea task a eontvolling 
ambitious nobles, gratifying gre cleagamen, 
subduing wild HighJanders, and composing deadly 
feuds. And since our empire ig one of joy and 
pleasure, meet it ig that we should haste with all 
our forees, to the rescue of such a8 OWR ORY BWRY, 
when they chance, by evil fortune, to become the 
prisoners of care rpochondyiac malady. I 
speak ia relation chiefly to Sir Johy, whem the 
vulgar call Ramorny. We have nat seen him singe 
the onslaught of Curfew Street, and though we 
know he was same deal hurt in that matter, we 
cannot see why he should not de homage in leal 
and duteows sort.—Here, you, oux ~~" * ~" 
at-argas, did you legally 
part of this evening’s 

“I did, my lord.” 

“And did you acquaint him that we have for 
this night suspended his sentence of banishment, 
that sinee higher powers have settled that part, we 
might at least take a mairthful leave of am old 
friend ¢” 

“T so delivered it, my lord,” answered the mimic 
herald. 

“ And sent he not a word in writing, he that 
piques himself upon being so great a clerk %” 

“ He was in bed, my lord, and I might pot see 
him, So far as I hear, he hath lived very retired, 
harmed with some bodily bruises, maleeontent with 
your Highness’s displeasure, and doubting ingylt ta 
che streets, he having had 9 naprew eagape from 
ste ae Seretiatet Wiel S Suhi, tate ret State 
two servants into the Dominican Convert, The 
servants, 
should tell tales.” 

“ Why, it was wisely done,” sajd 
who, we need not inform the iptelligemt reader, had 
a better title to be_so called, than arose fyqmn the 
humours of the evoning,—“ it waa prudently done 
to keep light-tongued companions out of the way. 
But Six John’s absenting himself from our solemn 
revels, so long before degreed, is flat mmtiny, and 
disclamation of allegiance. Or, if the knight be 
really the prisoner of illness and melancholy, wa 
must ourself grace him with a visit, seeing there 
ean be no better cure for those 3 
own presence, and a gentle kiss of the 
Forward, ushers, minstrels, guard, “~ 
Bear on high the great emblem of 
with the calakesh, J wy! and * 
whe oarsy these firkins, which ape to 
wine-cyp with thew 
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gard to their state of steadiness. Their burden is 
weighty and precious, and if the fault is not in our 
eyes, they seem to us to reel and stagger more than 
were desirable. Now, move on, sirs, and let our 
minstrels blow their blithest and boldest.” 

On they went with tipsy mirth and jollity, the 
numerous torches flashing their red light against 
the small windows of the narrow streets, from 
whence nightcapped householders, and sometimes 
their wives to boot, peeped out by stealth to see 
what wild wassail disturbed the peaceful streets at 
that unwonted hour. At length the jolly train 
halted before the door of Sir John Ramorny’s 
house, which a small court divided from the street. 

Here they knocked, thundered, and hollowed, 
with many denunciations of vengeance against the 
recusants, who refused to open the gates. The least 
punishment threatened was imprisonment in an 
empty hogshead, within the Massamore! of the 
Prince of Pastimes’ feudal palace, videlicet, the 
nle-cellar. But Eviot, Ramorny’s page, heard and 
knew well the character of the intruders who knock- 
ed so boldly, and thought it better, considering his 
master’s condition, to make no answer at all, in 
hopes that the revel would pass on, than to attempt 
to deprecate their proceedings, which he knew 
would be to no purpose. His master’s bed-room 
looking into a little garden, his page hoped he might 
not be disturbed by the noise ; and he was confident 
in the strength of the outward gate, upon which he 
resolved they should beat till they tired themselves, 
or till the tone of their drunken humour should 
thange. The revellers accordingly seemed likely 
to exhaust themselves in the noise they made by 
shouting and beating the door, when their mock 
Prince ‘gent too really such) upbraided them as 
lazy and dull followers of the god of wine and of 
mirth. 

“ Bring forward,” he said, “ our key—yonder it 
lies, and apply it to this rebellious gate.” e 

The key he pointed at was a large beam of wood, 
left on one side of the street, with the usual neglect 
of iE characteristic of a Scottish borough of the 

oO 

The shouting men of Ind instantly raised it in their 
arms, and, supporting it by their united strength, 
ran against the door with such force, that hasp, 
hinge, and staple jingled, and gave fair promise of 
yielding. Eviot did not choose to wait the extre- 
mity of this battery ; he came forth into the court, 
and after some momentary questions for form’s 
sake, caused the porter to undo the gate, as if he 
had for the first time recognised, the midnight visi- 
tors. 
“ False slave of an unfaithful master,” said the 
Prince, “where is our disloyal subject, Sir John 
Ramorny, who has proved recreant to our sum- 
mons ?” 

«“ My lord,” said Eviot, bowing at once to the 
real and to the assumed dignity of the leader ; “ my 
master is just now very much indisposed—he has 
taken an opiate—and—your Highness must excuse 
me if I do my duty to him in saying, he cannot be 
spoken with without danger of his life.” 

“ Tush ! tell me not of danger, Master Teviot 
—Cheviot—Eviot—what is it they call thee !—But 
show me thy master’s chamber, or rather undo me 


1 The Massamore, or Massy More, the principal dungeon of 
the feudal castle, is supposed to have derived Mts name from 
@ur intercourse with the Eastern nations at the time of the 
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the door of his lodging, and I will make a goo 
guess at it myself—Bear high the calabash, my 
brave followers, and see that you spill not a 

of the liquor, which Dan Bacchus has sent for the 
cure of all diseases of the body, and cares of the 
mind. Advance it, I say, and let us see the holy 
rind which incloses such precious liquor.” 

The Prince made his way into the house accord- 
ingly, and, acquainted with its interior, ran up stairs, 
followed by Eviot, in vain imploring silence, and, 
with the rest of the rabble rout, burst into the room 
of the wounded master of the lodging. 

He who has experienced the sensation of being 
compelled to sleep in spite of racking bodily ea by 
the administration of a strong opiate, and of having 
been of again startled by noise and violence, out of 
the unnatural state of insensibility in which he had 
been plunged by the potency of the medicine, may 
be able to imagine the confused and alarmed state 
of Sir John Ramorny’s mind, and the agony of his 
body, which acted and re-acted upon each other. 
If we add fo these feelings the consciousness of a 
criminal command, sent forth and in the actof being 
executed, it may give us some idea of an awaken- 
ing, to which, in the mind of the party, eternal slee 
would be a far preferable doom. The groan which 
he uttered as the first symptom of returning sen- 
sation, had something in it so terrific, that even the 
revellers were awed into momentary silence; and 
as, from the half recumbent posture in which he 
had gone to sleep, he looked around the room, filled 
with fantastic shapes, rendered still more so by his 
disturbed intellects, he muttered to himself,— 

“Tt is thus then, after all, and the legend is true } 
These are fiends, and I am condemned for ever ! 
The fire is not external, but I feel it—I feel it at 
my heart—burning as if the seven times heated 
furnace were doing its work within |” 

While he cast ghastly looks around him, and 
struggled to recover some share of recollection, 
Eviot approached the Prince, and falling on his 
knees, implored him to allow the apartment to be 
cleared. 

“It may,” he said, cost my master his life.” 

“ Never fear, Cheviot,” replied the Duke of Ro 
say; * were he at the gates of death, here 
should make the fiends relinquish their prey :—-Ad- 
vance the calabash, my masters.” 

‘“ Jtis death for him to taste it in his present 
state,” said Eviot; “if he drinks wine he dies.” 

“ Some one must drink it for him, he shall be 
cured vicariously—and may our great Dan Bacchus 
deign to Sir John Ramorny the comfort, the eleva- 
tion of heart, the lubrication of lungs, and light- 
ness of fancy, which are his choicest gifts, while the 
faithful follower, who quaffs in his stead, shall have 
the qualms, the sickness, the racking of the nerves, 
the dimness of the eyes, and the throbbing of the 
brain, with which our great master qualifies i 
which would else make us too like the gods.— W hat 
say you, Eviot? will you be the faithful follower 
that will quaff in your lord’s behalf, and as his re- 
presentative? Do this, and we will hold ourselves 
contented to depart, for methinks, our subject doth 
look something ghastly.” 

“J would do any thing in my slight power,” said 
Eviot, “to save my master from a draught whick 


Crusades Dr. Jamieson quotes anvold Latin 1 : 
“ Proximus est carcer subterranens, sive, ut sfaurt 
Mazmorra.” x 
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may be his death, and your Grace from the sense 

that you had occasioned it. But here is one who 

will perform the feat of good-will, and thank your 

Highness to boot.” 

“ Whom have we here?” said the Prince, “a 
butcher—and I think fresh from his office. Do 
butchers ply their craft on Fastern’s Eve? Foh, 
ages smells of blood ¢” , 

is was spoken of Bonthron, who, partly sur- 
prved at the tumult in the house, where he 
expesied to find all dark and silent, and partly stu- 
pid through the wine which the wretch had drunk in 
great quantities, stood in the threshold of the door, 
staring at the scene before him, with his buff-coat 
splashed with blood, and a bloody axe in his hand, 
exhibiting a ghastly and cag eta “eaten to the 
revellers, who felt, though they could not tell why, 
fear as well as dislike at his presence. 

As they approached the calabash to this ungainly 
and truculent-looking savage, and as he extended a 
hand soiled, as it seemed, with blood, to grasp it, 
the Prince called out,— 

“ Down stairs with him ! let not the wretch drink 
in our presence; find him some other vessel than 
our holy calabash, the emblem of our revels—a 
swine’s trough were best, if it could be come by. 
Away with him ! let him be drenched to purpose, 
in atonement for his master’s sobriety.—Leave me 
alone with Sir John Ramorny and his page ; by my 
honour, I like not yon ruffian’s looks.” 

The attendants of the Prince left the apartment, 
and Eviot alone remained. 

“JT fear,” said the Prince, approaching the bed 
ja different form from that which he had hitherto 

nsed— I fear, my dear Sir John, that this visit has 
been unwelcome ; but it is your own fault. Although 
you know our old wont, and were yourself partici- 
pant of our schemes for the evening, you have not 
come near us since St. Valentine’s—it is now Fas- 
tern’s Even, and the desertion is flat disobedience 
and treason to our kingdom of mirth, and the sta- 
tutes of the calabash.” 

Ramorny raised his head, and fixed a wavering 
eye upon the Prince; then signed to Eviot to give 
him something to drink. A large cup of ptisan was 

resented by the page, which the sick man swal- 
owed with eager and trembling haste. He then 
repeatedly used the stimulating essence left for the 
purpose by the leech, and seemed to collect his scat- 
tered senses. 

“ Let me feel your pulse, dear Ramorny,”’ said 
the Prince; “ I know something of that craft.— 
How! Do you offer me the left hand, Sir John 3 
-——that is neither according to the rules of medi- 
tine nor of courtesy.” 

“The right has already done its last act in your 
Highness’s service,” muttered the patient, in a low 
and broken tone. 

“ How mean you by that ?”’ said the Prince. “I 
am aware thy follower, Black Quentin, lost a hand ; 
but he can steal with the other as much as will bring 
him to the gallows, so his fate cannot be much 
altered.” 

“It is not that fellow who has had the loss in 

our Grace’s service—it is I—John of Ramorny.” 

* You?” said the Prince ; “ you jest with me, or 
OTe juceat a drape 

the juice the ies in t were 
blended in one draught,” 2 famorn ad would 
L.xe inflnence over me when I look upon this.” He 
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drew his right arm from beneath the cover of the 
bed-clothes, and extending it towards the Prince, 
wrapped as it was in dressings, “ Were these un- 
done and removed,” he said, “ your Highness would 
see that a bloody stump is all that remains of a 
hand ever ready to unsheath the sword at your 
Grace’s slightest bidding.” 

Rothsay started back in horror. “ This,” he said, 
“must be avenged !” 

“Tt is avenged in small part,” said Ramorny; 
“that is, I thought I saw Bonthron but now—or 
was it that the dream of hell that first arose in my 
mind when I awakened, summoned up an image so 
congenial? Eviot, call the miscreant—that is, if he 
is fit to appear.” 

Eviot retired, and presently returned with Bon- 
thron, whom he had rescued from the penance, to 
him no unpleasing infliction, of a second calabash of 
wine, the brute having gorged the first without 
much apparent alteration in his demeanour. 

“ Eviot,” said the Prince, “ let not that beast 
come nigh me. My soul recoils from him in fear 
and disgust ; there is something in his looks alien 
from my nature, and which I shudder at as at a 
loathsome snake, from which my instinct revolts.” 

« First hear him speak, my lord,” answered Ra- 
morny ; “ unless a wine-skin were to talk, nothing 
could use fewer words.—Hast thou dealt with him, 
Bonthron ?” 

The savage raised the axe which he still held in 
his hand, and brought it down again edgeways. 

“ Good. How knew you your man }—the night, 
I am told, is dark.” 

“ By sight and sound, garb, gait, and whistle.” 

“ Enough, vanish !—and, Eviot, let him have gold 
and wine to his brutish contentment.—Vanish !— 
and go thou with him.” 

“ And whose death is achieved?” said the Prince, 
released from the feelings of disgust and horror 
under which he suffered while the assassin was in 
presence. “I trust this is buta jest? Else must I 
call it a rash and savage deed. ho has had the 
hard lot to be butchered by that bloody and brutal 
slave?” 

“ One little better than himself,” said the patient ; 
“a wretched artisan, to whom, however, fate gave 
the power of reducing Ramorny to a mutilated 
cripple—a curse go with his base spirit !—his miser< 
able life is but to my revenge what a drop of water 
would be toa furnace. I must speak briefly, for 
my ideas again wander ; it is only the necessity of 
the moment which keeps them together, as a thong 
combines a handful of arrows. You are in danger, 
my lord—I speak it with certainty—you have braved 
Douglas, and offended your uncle—displeased your 
father—though that were a trifle, were it not for the 
rest.” 

“ I am sorry I have displeased my father,” said 
the Prince, (entirely diverted from so insignificant 
a thing as the slaughter of an artisan, by the more 
important subject touched upon,) “ if indeed it be 
so. But if I live, the strength of the Douglas shalt 
be broken, and the craft of Albany shall little avail 
him |” 

“ Ay—if—if. My lord,” said Ramorny, “ with 
such opposites as you havo, you must not rest u 
if or but—you must resolve at once to slay or be 
slain.” 

« How mean you, Ramorny? your fever makes 
you rave,” answered the Duke of Rothnay, 
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«No, m said Razaorny, “ were my frenzy | in my face, as the tof Gaskhall threw his heac 
at the highoeh the thoughte thay pase through my | at Sir William Wallace! Bathink theo, thou art 
mind at this moment would qualify it. It may be | more unreasonable than Fawdyon bimeelf; fox 
that vegnat for my own loss has made me des- | wight Wallace had swept his head off im somewhat 
perate,; that anxious thoughts for your Highnesa’s | a hasty hunaoux, whereas I would gladly stiak thy 
asfety have made me nourish bold designs; but | hand on again, were that le, And, bark thea, 
I have all the judgment with which Heaven bas | since that cannot be, I will get thee such a substi- 
i me, when I tell you, that if ever you would | tute as the steel hand of the old Knight of Carse- 
rook the Scottish crown, nay, more, if ever you | logie, with whieh he greeted hia friends, caressed 
would sae another Saint Vaientine’s Day, you | His wife, braved bis antagonigts, and did all that 
must”? ——. might be done by a hand of flesh and blood, in 
«“ What is it that I must do, Ramorny?”—said | offence or defence. Depend on it, John Ramorny 
the Prince, with an air of dignity ; “ nothing un- | we have much that is superfluous about us. Man 
Ww of myself, I hope ?”’ can see with one eye, hear with one ear, touch 
“ Nothing, certainly, unworthy or misbecoming | with one hand, smell with one nostril; and why we 
a, Prinee of Scatland, if the blood-stained annals of | should have two of each, (unless to supply an acei 
our eouniry tall the tale truly ; but that which may | dental loss or injury,) I, for one, am at a loas to 
well sheck the nerves of a prince of mimes and | conceive.” 
merry-makers.” Sir John Ramorny turned from the Prince with 
“ Thou art severe, Sir John Raworny,” said the | a low groan. 
Duke of Rothsay, with an air of displeasure ; “ but | “ Nay, Sir John,” said the Duke, “ I am quite 
thou hast dearly bought a right to censure us by | serious. You know the truth touching the legend 
what thou hast lost in our cause.” | of Steelhand of Carselogie better than I, since he 
“ My Lord of Rothsay,” said the knight, “the | was your own neighbour. In his time, that curious 
chirurgeon who dressed this mutilated stump, told | engine could only be made im Rome; but, I will 
me that the moxe I felt the pain his knife and wager a hundred merks with you, that, let tha 
| 





brand inficted, the better was my chance of re- | Perth armourer have the use of it for a pattern, 

covery. I shall not, therefore, liesitate to hurt | Henry of the Wynd will execute aa complete ay 
our feelings, while by doing so I may be able to | imitation as all the smiths in Rome conld accom- 
ring you to a sense of what is necessary for your | plish, with all the cardinals to bid a blessing on the 

safetv. Your Grace has been the pupil of mirth- | work.” 

ful folly too tong you must now assume manly “ T could venture to accept your wager, my 

policy, or be crushed like a butterfly, on the bosom | lord,” answered Ramorny, bitterly, “ but there iq 

of the flower you are sporting on.” no time for foolery.—- You have dismissed me fron 

“T think I know your cast of morals, Sir Jolin; | your service, at command of your uncle ?” 

ou axe weary of merry folly—the churchmen eall; “At eommand of my father,” answered tha 

t vice—and long for a little serious crime. A mur-/ Prince. ‘ 
der, now, or a massacre, would enhance the flavour “ Upon whom your uncle’s commands are im- 
of debauch, as the taste of the olive gives zest to | perative,” replied Ramorny. “I am a disgraced 
wine. But my worst acts are but merry malice; ! man, thrown aside, as I may now fling away my 
I have no relish for the bloody trade, and abhor to , right hand glove, as a thing useless. Yet my head 
see or hear of its being acted even on the meanest | might help you, though my hand be gone, Is your 
caifi Should I ever fill the throne, I suppose, , Grace disposed to listen to me for one word of 
like my father before me, I must drop my own | serious import t~for I am much exhausted, and 
name, and ke dubbed Robert, in honour of the | feel my force sinking under me.” 
Bruce—well, an if it he so, every Scots lad shall | “ Speak your pleasure,” said the Prince; “ thy 
have his flagon in one hand, and the other around | loss binds me to hear thee; bleody stump isa 
hia lass’s neck, and manhood shall be tried by | sceptre to control me. Speak then; but be merci- 
kisses and bumpers, not by dirks and dourlachs, | ful in thy strength ef privilege.” 
aad they shall write on my grave, ‘ Here lies Ro- “ J will be brief, for mine own sake as well as 
bert, fourth of his name. @ won not battles like | thine ;—indeed, I have but little to - Douglas 
Robert the First. He rose not from a count to a | places himself immediately at the of his vas- 
king like Robert the Second. He founded not | sals. He will aagsemble, in the name of King Ro- 
churches like Robert the Third, but was contented | bert, thirty thousand Borderers, whom he will 
to live and die King of good fellows! Of all my | shortly after lead into the interior, ta demand, that 
two centuries of angestors, I would only emulate , the Duke of Ret receive, or rather restore, his 
the fame of daughter to the au privileges of hie Duchess. 
‘Old Cau), King Robert will yield to any conditions which nay 
Who had a brown bewl.’’ secure peace— What will the Duke do, ?” 

“ My gracious lord,” said Ramorny, “letmexe-| “The Duke of Rethsay loves ” anid the 
mind you, that your joyous revels involve serious | Prinee, haughtily ; “ but he never way. Ere 
evils, If] had lest thia hand in fighting to attain | he takes back yonder proud peat te hig table and 
for your Grace squae important advantage over | his bed, at the command of her father, Douglas 

our too powerful enemies, the loss would never | must be King of Scotland.” 

ve grieved. me. But to be reduced from helmet; “ Be it se-—but evan this is the leas presaing 
and stesl-ccat, to biggen and gown, ia a night | peril, especially aa it threatens epen vielapoe, for 


the Douglas works not in secret.” 

«“ Why, there again now, Sir John” —interrupted 
the recklens Prince--“ How canst theu he so un- 
worthy aa to be for ever flinging thy bloody hand 
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“Wheat is there whiets presses, and keeps us 
siplaiba er achongehcsa Ad } am & weary maa, thou 
& wounded one, very ta ave biinki 
ws if tied of ou eouference.” one Prere 
“ Zell me, then, whe is it that retes this kingdom. 

Rameorny 





of Seotland !* said ; 

“ Robert, third of the name,” said the Prince, 
raisioag his bormet as ke spoke > “and lang may he 
geay the seeptre !* 

“ True, ard amen,” answered Ramorny ; “ but 
who sways King Robert, and dictates almost every 
measure which the good King pursnes 1” 

“© My Lord of Albany, you would say,” replied 
the Prmee. “ Yes, it is true my father is guided 
almost entirely by the counsels of his brother ; nor 
can we blame him im our consciences, Sir John 
Ramorny, for little help hath he had from his son.” 

“ Let us help him now, my lord,” said Ramorny. 
* ] am possessor of a dreadful secret—Albany hath 
been trafficking with me, to join him in taking your 
Grace’s life! He offers full pardon for the past— 
high favour for the fature.” 

“ How, man—my life? I trust, though, thou 
dost only mean my kingdom? It were impious !— 
he is my father’s brother—they sat on the knees 
of the same father—laxy on the bosom of the same 
mother—Out on thee, man! what follies they make 
thy sick-bed believe !” 

“ Believe, indeed !” said Ramorny. “It is new 
to me to be termed credulous. But the man 
through whom Albany eommunicated his tempta- 
tions, is one whom all will believe, so soon as he 
hints at mischief—even the medicaments which are 
prepared by hie hands have a relish of poison.” 

“ Tuek | aweh a slave would slander a saint,” re- 
plied the Prince. “ Thou art duped for once, Ra- 
morny, shrewd as thou art. My uncle of Albany 
is ambitions, and would secure for himself and for 
his howse, a larger portion of power and wealth 
than he ought m reasom to desire. But to suppose 
he would dethrone or slay his brother’s son—F ie, 

! put me not to quote the old saw, that 
evil doers are evil dreaders—It is your suspicion, 
not aad kaowledge, which speaks.” 

“ Your Grace is fatally deluded—I will put it to 
an issue. The Duke of Albany is generally hated 
for his greed and covetousness—Your Highness 
ia, it may be, more beloved than” 

Ramorny stopped, the Prince calmly filled up the 
blank—® more beloved than Iam honoured? It 
is 80, | would have it, Ramorny.” 

“ At least. said Ramorny, “you are more be- 
lowed than you are feared, and tliat is no safe con- 
dition for a prince. But give me your honour and 

; word that you will not resent what good 
service I shalt doin your behalf, and lend me your 
signet to engage friends in your name, and the 
Dake of Albany shall not assume authority in this 
court, till the wasted hand which once terminated 
this stump shal) be again united to the body, and 

ing in obedience to the dictates of my mind.” 

“You would net venture to dip your hands in 
reyal bleed 1” said the Prince, sternly. 

*“ Fie, my Lord—at no rate—blood need not be 
shed ; life may, nay, will, be extingui of itself. 
radar of trimmi Febeny oil, ox screen- 

from a breath of wind, the quivering light 
wilt die in the seeket. To suffer eas 
wet to kill him.” 

* True—I had forgot that policy. Well, then, 


ee 
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= my uncle Aliamy does net continue ta live 
— I think that must he the phrase-——W ho then rules 
the: court. of Seatiend ?”’ 

“ Robert the Third, with consent, adviea, and 
authority of the most mighty David, Duke of Roth- 
say, Lieutenant of the ki aod ALTER EGO; 
im whose favour, indeed, the good King, wearied 
with the fatigues and troubles of severeigndy, Wid, 
I guess be well disposed to abdicate. Se live 
our brave young momarch, King David the Third ! 

‘ Ite manu ; 
Anglis ludebit in hortis. ° 

“ And our father and ecessor,” said Roth- 
say, “ will ke continue to live to for wa, 84 Our 
beademan, by whose favour he the privilege 
of laying his grey hairs in the grave as soon, and 
no earlier, than the course of nature permits }~ 
or must he also encounter some of those neghgences, 
in consequence of which men cease to comtinue to 
live, and exehange the limits of a prisom, or of a 
convent resembling one, for the dark and tranquil 
cell, where the priests say that the wieked ceasa 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest ?” 

“ You speak in jest, my lord,” replied Ramerny ; 
“to harm the geod old King were equally unna- 
tural and impolitic.” 

“ Why shrink from that, man, when thy whele 
scheme,” answered the Prince, in stern displeasure, 
“is one lesson of unnatural guilt, mixed with short- 
sighted ambition }-If the King of Scetland ean 
scarcely make head inst his even now 
when he can hold up before them an unsullied and 
honourable banner, who would follow a primee thas 
is blackened with the death of ar uncle, and the 
imprisonment of a father? Why, man, thy policy 
were enough to revolt a heathem divan, to say 
nought of the council of a Christian nation.—-Thou 
wert my tutor, Ramorny, and perhaps I might 
justly upbraid thy lessons and example, for some 
of the follies which men chide in me. Perhaps, if 
it had not been for thee, I had not been } 
at midnight in this fool’s guise,” (looking at his 
dress,) “to hear an ambitious prefligate propese te 
me the murder ef an uncle, the dethroning of the 
best of fathers. Since it is my fault, as well as 
thine, that has sunk me so deep im the gulf ef in 
famy, it were unjust that thou alome shouldst die 
for it. But dare not to renew this theme to me ox 
peril of thy life! I will proclaim thee tomy father 
—to Albany—to Scotland—threughont its length 
and breadth! As many market crosses as are in 
the land, shall have morsels of the trastor’s earcass, 
who dare counsel such horrors to the heir of Seot- 
land !—Well hope I, indeed, that the fever of thy 
wouud, and the intoxiesting influence ef the car- 
dials whieh act on th anclee brain, have this night 
operated on thee r any fixed eri ea 

“In sooth, my lord,” said Ramerny, “if I have 
said any thing which could se greatly exasperate 
your Highness, it must have heen by excess of meal, 
min with imbecility of understanding. Surely 
I, of all men, am least Hkely to propese ambitious 

jects with a prospect of advantage to ! 
Alas! my omby future views must be to ex 
lance and saddle for the breviary and the eunfes- 
sional. The convent of Lindores raust receive the 
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maimed and impoverished Knight of Razorsy, whe * 


will there have ample leisure to meditate epan the 
text, ‘Put not thy faith in Princes.’ ” 
“Itis a goodly purpose,” suid the Primoe, “and 
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we will not be lacking to promote it. Our separa- 
tion, I thought, would have been but for a time— 
It must now be perpetual. Certainly, after such 
talk as we have held, it were meet that we should 
live asunder. But the convent of Lindores, or 
whatever other house receives thee, shall be richly 
endowed and highly favoured by us.—And now, 
Sir John of Ramorny, sleep—sleep—and forget 
this evil-omened conversation, in which the fever 
of disease and of wine has rather, I trust, held col- 
loquy, than your own proper thoughts.—Light to 
the door, Eviot.”’ 

A call from Eviot summoned the attendants of 
the Prince, who had been sleeping on the staircase 
and hall, exhausted by the revels of the evening. 

“Js there none amongst you sober?” said the 
Duke of Rothsay, disgusted by the appearance of 
his attendants. 

*‘ Not a man—not a man,” answered the followers 
with a drunken shout; “ we are none of us traitors 
to the Emperor of Merry-makers !” 

And are all of you turned into brutes, then ?” 
said the Prince. 

“In obedience and imitation of your Grace,” an- 
swered one fellow; “or, if we are a little behind 
your Highness, one pull at the pitcher wil] ”—— 

“Peace, beast!” said the Duke of Rothsay : 
* Are there none of you sober, I say?” 

“ Yes, my noble liege,” was the answer, “ here 
is one false brother, Watkins the Englishman.” 

* Come hither, then, Watkins, and aid me with a 
torch—Give me a cloak, too, and another bonnet, 
and take away this trumpcery,” throwing duwn his 
coronet of feathers; “I would I could throw off 
all my follies as easily.—English Wat, attend me 
alone, and the rest of you end your revelry, and 
doff your mumming habits. The holytide is ex- 
pended, and the Fast has begun.” 

‘Our monarch has abdicated sooner than usual 
this night,” said one of the revel rout; but as the 
Prince gave no encouragement, such as happened 
for the time to want the virtue of sobriety, endea- 
voured to assume it as well as they could, and the 
whole of the late rioters began to adopt the appear- 
ance of a set of decent persons, who, having been 
surprised into intoxication, endeavour to disguise 
their condition, by assuming a double portion of 
formality of behaviour. In the interim, the Prince, 
Te made a hasty reform in his dress, was 
lighted to the door by the only sober man of the 
company, but, in his progress thither, had wellnigh 
Hea over the sleeping bulk of the brute Bon- 

n. 

« How now—is that vile beast in our way once 
more!” he said, in anger and disgust. “ Here, 
some of you, toss this caitiff into the horse-trough, 
that for once in his life he may be washed clean.” 

While the train executed his commands, availing 
themselves of a fountain which was in the outer 
court, and while Bonthron underwent a discipline 
which he was incapable of resisting, otherwise than 
Py some inarticulate groans and snorts, like those 

a dying boar, the Prince proceeded on his way 
to his spartments, in a mansion called the Con- 
stable’s Lodgings, from the house being the pro- 

y of the Earls of Errol. On the way, to divert 

is thoughts from the more unpleasing matters, 

the Prince asked his companion how he came to 

be sober, when the rest of the party had been so 
neneh avercome with liquor. 


So please your honour’s Grace,” replied Eng- 
lish Wat, “I confess it was very familiar in me to 
be sober when it was your Grace’s pleasure that 
your train should be mad drunk; but in 
they were all Scottishmen but myself, I thought it 
argued no policy in getting drunken in their come 
pany ; seeing that they only endure me even when 
we are all sober, and if the wine were upperm 
I might tell them a piece of my mind, sid be vai 
with as many stabs as there are skenes in the good 
company.” 

“ So it is your purpose never to join any of the 
revels of our household ?’ 

“ Under favour, yes; unless it be your Grace’s 
pleasure that the residue of your train should re- 
main one day sober, to admit Will Watkins to get 
drunk without terror of his life.” . 

“ Such occasion may arrive.— Where dost thou 
serve, Watkins ?” 

“ In the stable, so please you.” 

“ Let our chamberlain bring thee into the house: 
hold, as a yeoman of the night-watch. I like th 
favour, and it is something to have one sober fel- 
low in the house, although he is only such through 
the fear of death. Attend, therefore, near our 
person, and thou shalt find sobriety a thriving vir- 
tue.” 

Meantime a load of care and fear added to the 
distress of Sir John Ramorny’s sick chamber. Hig 
reflections, disordered as they were by the opiate, 
fell into great confusion when the Prince, in whose 
presence he had suppressed its effect by strong re- 
sistance, had left the apartment. His conscious- 
ness, which he had possessed perfectly during the 
interview, began to be very much disturbed. He 
felt a general sense that he had incurred a great 
danger ; that he hai rendered the Prince his ene- 
my, and that he had betrayed to him a secret which 
might affect his own life. In this state of mind 
and body, it was not strange that he should either 
dream, or else that his diseased organs should be- 
come subject to that species of phantasmagoria 
which is excited by the use of opium. He thought 
that the shade of Queen Annabella stood by his 
bedside, and demanded the youth whom she had 
placed under his charge, simple, virtuous, gay, and 
innocent. 

“Thou hast rendered him reckless, dissolute, and 
vicious,” said the shade of pallid Majesty. “ Yet 
I thank thee, John of Ramorny, ungrateful to me, 
false to thy word, and treacherous to my hopes. 
Thy hate shall counteract the evil which thy friend- 
ship has-done to him. And well do I hope, that, 
now thou art no longer his counsellor, a bitter pen- 
ance on earth may purchase my ill-fated child par- 
don and acceptance in a better world.” 

Ramorny stretched out his arms after his bene- 
factress, and endeavoured to express contritidn and 
excuse ; but the countenance of the apparition be- 
came darker and sterner, till it was no 1 that 
of the late Queen, but presented the gloomy and 
haughty aspect of the Black Douglas—then the 
timid and sorrowful face of King Robert, who 
seemed to mourn over the approaching dissolution 
of his royal house—and then a group of fantastie 
features, partly hideous, partly ludicrous, which 
moped, and chattered, and twisted themselves inte 
unnatural and extravagant forms, as if ridiculing 
his endeavour to obtain an exact ides of their liner 
ments. 
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- THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A purple land, where law secures not life. 
BYRON. 

Tx morning of Ash Wedneeday arose pale and 
bleak, as usual at this season in Scotland, where 
the worst and most inclement weather often occurs 
in the early spring months. It was a severe day of 
frost, and the citizens had to sleep away the conse- 

uences of the preceding holyday’s debauchery. 

he sun had therefore risen for an hour above the 
horizon, before there was any general appearance 
of life among the inhabitants of Perth, so that it 
was some time after daybreak, when a citizen, going 
early to mass, saw the body of the luckless Oliver 
Proudfute lying on its face, across the kennel, in 
the manner in which he had fallen, under the blow, 
as our readers will easily imagine, of Anthony Bon- 
thron, the “ boy of the belt,’ that is, the execu- 
tioner of the pleasure of John of Ramorny. 

This early citizen was Allan Griffin, so termed 
because he was master of the Griffin inn; and the 
alarm which he raised soon brought together, first 
straggling neighbours, and by and by a concourse 
of citizens. At first, from the circumstance of the 
well-known buff-coat, and the crimson feather in 
the head-piece, the noise arose that it was the stout 
Smith that lay there slain. This false rumour con- 
tinued for some time; for the host of the Griffin, 
who himself had been a magistrate, would not per- 
mit the body to be touched or stirred till Bailie 
pea rg arrived, so that the face was not seen. 

“ This concerns the Fair City, my friends,” he 
said; “and if it is the stout Smith of the Wynd 
who lies here, the man lives not in Perth, who will 
not risk land and life to avenge him. Look you, 
the villains have struck him doavn behind his back, 
for there is not a man within ten Scotch miles of 
Perth, gentle or semple, Highland or Lowland, that 
would have met him face to face with such-evil 
purpose. Oh, brave men of Perth! the flower of 
your manhood has been cut down, and that by a 
base and treacherous hand !” 

A wild cry of fury arose from the people, who 
were fast assembling. 

“ We will take him on our shoulders,” said a 
strong butcher; “ we will carry him to the King’s 
presence at the Dominican Convent.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered a blacksmith, “neither bolt 
nor bar shall keep us from the King ; neither monk 
nor mass shall break our purpose. A better ar- 
mourer never laid hammer on anvil !” 

“To the Dominicans! to the Dominicans !” 
shouted the assembled people. 

“ Bethink you, burghers,” said another citizen, 
our King is a good King, and loves us like his 
children. It is the hy ee and the Duke of Albany 
that will not let good King Robert hear the dis- 
tresses of his people.” 

« Are we to be slain in our own streets for the 
King’s softness of heart?” said the butcher. “ The 
Bruce did otherwise. If the King will not keep us, 
we will keep ourselves. Ring the bells backward, 
every bell of them that is made of metal. Cry, 
and spare not, St. Johnston’s hunt is up !” } 

“ Ay,” cried another citizen, “and let us to the 
holds of Albany and the Douglas, and burn them 
to the ground. Let the fires tell far and near, that 





‘1 Bee Note P. St. Johnston’s Hunt is up. 
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Perth knew how to avenge her stout Henry Gow i 
He has fought a score of times for the Fair City’s 
right—let us show we can fight once to avenge his 
wrong. Hallo! ho! brave citizens, St. Johnaton’s 
hunt is up !” 

This cry, the well-known rallying word amongst 
the inhabitants of Perth, and seldom heard but on 
occasions of general uproar, was echoed from voice 
to voice; and one or two neighbouring steeples, of 
which the enraged citizens possessed themselves, 
either by consent of the priests, or in spite of their 
opposition, began to ring out the ominous alarm 
notes, in which, as the ordinary succession of the 
chimes were reversed, the bells were said to be rung 
backward. 

Still as the crowd thickened, and the roar waxed 
more universal and louder, Allan Griffin, a burly 
man, with a deep voice, and well respected among 
high and low, kept his station as he bestrode the 
corpse, and called loudly to the multitude to keep 
back, and wait the arrival of the magistrates. 

* We must proceed by order in this matter, m 
masters; we must have our magistrates at our hea 
They are duly chosen and elected in our town-hall, 
good men and true every ene ; we will not be called 
ricters, or idle perturbators of the king’s peace. 
Stand you still, and make room, for yonder comes 
Bailie Craigdallie, ay, and honest Simon Glover, to 
whom the Fair City is so much bounden. Alas, 
alas, my kind townsmen! his beautiful daughter 
was a bride yesternight—this morning the Fair 
Maid of Perth is a widow before she been a 
wife |” 

This new theme of sympathy increased the rage 
and sorrow of the crowd the more, as many women 
now mingled with them, who echoed back the alarm 
cry to the men. 

“ Ay, ay, St. Johnston’s hunt is up! For the 
Fair Maid of Perth and the brave Henry Gow! 
Up, up, every one of you, spare not for your skin- 
cutting! To the stables !—to the stables [—when 
the horse is gone the man-at-arms is useless—cut 
off the grooms and yeomen; lame, maim, and stab 
the horses; kill the base squires and pages. Let 
these proud knights meet us on their feet if they 
dare |” 

“ They dare not—they dare not,” answered the 
men ; “ their strength is in their horses and ar- 
mour; and yet the haughty and ungrateful villains 
have slain a man whose skill as an armourer was 
never matched in Milan or Venice.—To arms! to 
arms, brave burghers! St. Johnston’s hunt is up !” 

Amid this clamour, the magistrates and superior 
class of inhabitants with difficulty obtained room to 
examine the body, having with them the town-clerk 
to take an official protocol, or, as it is still called, a 

recognition, of the condition in which it was found. 
To these delays the multitude submitted, with a 
patience and order which strongly marked the na- 
tional character of a people, whose resentment hae 
always been the more deeply dangerous, that they 
will, without relaxing their determination of ven- 



























geance, submit with patience to all delays which 
are necessary to ensure its attainment. The mul- 


titude, therefore, received their magistrates with a 
loud cry, in which the thirst of revenge was an- 
epee pee the rang welcome ta 
the patrons by whose direction they expected te 
cbtatn it in right and legal fashion, 

While these accents of welcome still rung above 
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the srowd, who now filled the whole adjacent streets, 
receiving and circulating a aces yarying re- 
arn pone piace city caused the body to be 
: and more closely examined ; when it was 
rostantly perceived, and the truth publicly announ- 
ced, that not the acmourer of the Wynd, s0 highly, 
i ities of the time, 
citizens ; bata 
‘estimation, thongh not with- 

in society, lay murdered before 
them—tho brick Bonnet-maker, Oliver Proudfute. 
The reseutment of the peopie had 80 much turned 
jx sind gree mien, that their frank and brave 
pion, Henry Gow, was the slanghtered person, 

that the contradiction of the report served to cool 
the general fury, although, if poor Oliver had been 
yecognised at frat, there ds little doubt that the ery 
nf vengeatice would huve been.as unanimous, though 


act #0 furieus,as in the case of Henry 
Wyad! | frst circulation of the unexpected 
intelligence even excited a smile among the crowd, 


so hear are the confines of the ludicrous to those of 
the terrible. 

“ The murderers have without doubt taken him 
for Henry Sutith,” said Griffin, “ which must have 
been a great comfort to him in the circumstances.” 

But the arrival of other persons on the scene 
soon restored its deeply tragic character. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Who's ree rings the bell ?—Duablos, ho! 


The town 
Othello, Act 2 Scene3 


Tua wild ramours which flew throngh the town, 
speedily followed by the tolling of the alarm bells, 
spread general consternation. The nobles and 
knights, with their followers, gathered in different 
places of rendemvous, where a defence could best 
be maintained ; wnd the alarm reached the royal 
residence, where the young Prince was one of the 
first to appear to asuist, if necessary, in the defence 
of the old King. The scene of the preceding night 
ran in his recollection ; and, remembering the 
blood-stained figure of Bonthron, he conceived, 
though indistinctly, that the ruffian’s action had 
been connected with this uproar. The subsequent 
and amore interesting discourse with Sir John Ra- 
morny had, however, been of such an impressive 
Dature, as to obliterate all traces of what he had 
vaguely heard of the ‘bloody act of the assassin, 
excepting a confused recollection that some one or 
other bad been slain. It was chiefly on his father’s 
scoount ‘tat ‘he had ‘assumed arms with his house- 
hoid train, who, clad im bright armour, and bearing 
lanves in ‘their hands, made new 2 figure very dif- 
ferent from that of the preceding night, when they 
appeared as intoxicated Bacchanalians. The kind 
oP rprvamalie! received this mark of filial attachment 
with tears of gratitude, and proudly presented his 
son to his brother Albany, who entered shortly 
afterwards. He tuok them each by the hand. 

“ Now are we three ‘Ste ? be said, “ as in- 
separable as the koly Trefoil ; and, as they say the 
wearer of that sacred ‘herb mocks at magical delu- 
SION, 60 We, while we are ‘true to each other, may 
set makes and enmity at defiance.” 


1 Rem Minion tenry Builth er Wynd, 
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The brother and son kissed the kind hand which 
pressed theirs, while Robert III. expressed his 
confidence in their affection. The kies of the youth 
was, for the time, sincere ; that of the brother was 
the salute of the xpestate Jutias. 

In the meastime the bell ef St. John’s chunde 
alarmed, amongst others, the inhabitante of Curfew 
Street. Inthe house of Sinon Glover, ald Dorothy 
Glover, as she was called, (for she also teok name 
from the ttuade whe practised, ander her master’s 
auspices,) was the first tecateh thesound. Though 
somewhat deaf upon ordinary opeasions, her ear 
for bad news was as sharp .as a kite’ scent for var- 
rion; for Dorothy, otherwise an industzious, faith- 
ful, and even affectionate creature, had that stronug 
appetste for collecting and retiniling sinister imtelli- 
gence, which is often to be marhed an the lower 
classes. Little accustomed 40 be listenad 40, they 
love the attention which a tragic tale ensures to the 
betrer, and enjoy, perhaps, the semperary equality 
to which misfertune reduces these who are ordi- 
narily accounted their superiors. Dorothy had ne 
sooner possessed herself of a dlight packet of the 
rumours which were flyingabread, than she bounced 
into her master’s bedreom, who had taken the pri- 
vilege of age and the holytide to sleep longer 
usual. 

“ There he lies, honest man !’’ said Dorothy, half 
in a screeching, and half in a wailing tone of sym- 
pathy,—* There he lies; his best friend slain, and 
he knowing as little about it as the bake new horn, 
that kens not life from death.” 

“ How now !” said the Glover, startang up out of 
his bed,—“ What is the matter, old woman? is my 
daughter well?” 

“Qld woman!” said Derothy, who, having her 
fish hooked, chose to let him play a little. “I am 
not so old,” said she, founcing out of the room, 
“as to bide in the place ‘ill a man rises from his 
nahed bed”—— 

And presently she was heard at a distance in the 
parlour beneath, melodiously singing to the scrub- 
bing of her own broom. 

“ Dorothy —screechow]—devil,—aay but my 
daughter is well !” ‘ 

“I am well, my father ;” answered the Fair 
Maid of Perth, apeaking from her bedreom, “ per- 
fectly well; but what for Our Lady’s sake, is the 
matter? The bells ning backward, and there is 
shrieking and crying in the streets.” 

“‘T will presently know the-aause.—HHere, Cona- 
char, come speedily and tie my poi 1 fongot— 
the Highland loon is far beyond Fortingall —Pa- 
tience, daughter, I will presently bring you news.” 

“Ye need not hurry yourself for that, Simon 
Glover,” quoth the:obdurate old woman ; “ the best 
and tthe worst of it may be tanld before you could 
hobble over your door-stane. I ken tthe haill stary 
abroad; for, thought I, our goodman is so wilful, 
that he’ be for banging out 40 the tilzie, be the 
cause what it like ; and sae J maun e’en stir my 
shanks, and learn the cause of .all this, er he will 
hae his auld nose in the midst of it, and. maybe get 
it nipt off before he knows what for.” 

“ And what is the newa, then, old womand” said 
the impatient Glover, still ing himeelf with the 
hundred points or latchets, w were she means 
of attaching the doublet to the hose. 

Dorothy suffered him to proceed in hia task, till 
she conjectured it must be nearly accomplished ; 
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Who would, upon the evening of Shrovetide, have 
rauaded the proud, the timid id, the shy, the rigidly 
Catharine Glover, that before-mass on Ash 
Wednesday she should rush through the streets of 
Perth, making her way amidst tumult and con- 
fusion, with her hair unbound, and her dress dis- 
arranged, to seek the house of that same lover, 
who, she had reason to believe, had so grossly and 
indelicately neglected and affronted her, as to pur- 
sue a low and licentious amour! Yet so it was; 
and her eagerness taking, as if by instinct, the road 
which was most free, she avoided the High Street, 
where the pressure was greatest, and reached the 
d by the narrow lanes on the northern skirt 
of the town, through which Henry Smith had for- 
merly escorted Louise. But even these compara- 
tively lonely passages were now astir with passen- 
gers, so general was the alarm. Catharine Glover 
made her way through them, however, while such 
as observed her looked on each other, and shook 
their heads in sympathy with her distress. At 
length, without any distinct idea of her own pur- 
se, she stood before her lover’s door, and knocked 
or admittance, 

The silence which succeeded the echoing of her 
hasty summons increased the alarm, which had in- 
duced her to take this desperate measure, 

% Open—open, Henry!” she cried. “ Open, if 
you yet live !—Open, if you would not find Catha- 
tine Glover dead upon your threshold!” 

As she cried thus franticly, to ears which she 
was taught to believe were stopped by death, the 
pver she invoked opened the door in person, just 
in time to prevent her sinking on the ground. The 
£xtremity of his ecstatic joy upon an occasion so 
unexpected, was qualified only by the wonder which | 
forbade him to believe it real, and by his alarm | 
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of before rendéfing obedience to the summons ot 
the i however pressingly that had been 
delivered. He carried his lovely burden, as light 
as a hamper yet pont — ata sane 
quantity of purest gold, into a s 

which fad been his mother’s, It was the most fit 
for an invalid, as it looked into the garden, and 
was separated from the noise of the tumult, 

“ Here, Nurse—Nurse Shoolbred—come quick 
Rue for death and life—here is one wants thy 

e $ 

Up trotted the olddame. “ Ifit should but prove 
any one that will keep thee out of the seuffle”’—for 
she also had been aroused by the noise—but what 
was her astonishment, when, placed in love and re- 
verence on the bed of her late mistress, and 
ported by the athletic arms of her foster son ‘ibe 
saw the apparently lifeless form of the Fair Maid 
of Perth. “ Catharine Glover!” she said; “ and, 
Holy Mother—a dying woman, as it would seem !” 

“‘ Not so, old woman,” said her foster son; “ the 
dear heart throbs—the sweet breath comes and re- 
turns! Come thou, that may aid her more meetly 
than I—bring water—essences—whatever thy old 
skill can devise. Heaven did not place her in my 
arms to die, but to live for herself and me !” 

With an activity which her age little promised 
Nurse Schoolbred collected the means of restorin 
animation ; for, like many women of the period, sh 
understood what was to be done in such cases, na 
possessed a knowledge of treating wounds of an o 
dinary description, which the warlike propensiti 
of her foster son kept in pretty constant exercise. 

“ Come now,” she said, “son Henry, unfold you 
arms from about my patient—though she is wort 


a 
a 


_ the pressing—and set thy hands at freedom to hel 
me with what I want.—Nay, I will not ings, OF 


, : yes half opened and blanched li 
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cessation of breathing. 

Henry had remained at home, in spite of the 
general alarm, which had reached his ears for a 
considerable time, fully determined to put himself 
in the way of no brawls that he could avoid ; and it 
was only in compliance with a summons from the 
Magistrates, which, as a burgher, he was bound to 
obey, that, taking his sword and a spare buckler 
from the wall, he was about to go forth, for the first 
time unwillingly, to pay his service, as his tenure 
bound him. 

« It is hard,” he said, “ to be put forward in all 
the town fends, when the fighting work is so de- 
testable to Catharine. I am sure there are enough 
of wenches in Perth, that say to their gallants, ‘ Go 
out—do your devoir bravely, and win your lady’s 
ee and yet they send not for their lovers, but 

or me, who cannot do the duties of a man to pro- 

tect a minstrel woman, or of a burgess who fights 
for the honour of his town, but this peevish Catha- 
rine uses me as if I were a brawler and bor- 
delier !” Soe At 

Sueh were the thoughts which occupied his mind, 
when, as he opened his door to issue forth, the per- 
son dearest to his thoughts, but whom he certainly 
least expected to see, was present to his eyes, and 
at i into his arms. ; 

is mixture of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did 
not deprive him of the presence of mind which the 
* 4 Ma nlane Catharine Glover in 
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« I beat her slight beautiful hand !” said Henry; 
“ you were as well bid me beat a glass-cup with a 
fore-hammer, as tap her fair palm with my horn- 
hard fingers.—But the fingers do unfold, and we 
will find a better way than beating ;” and he a 
plied his lips to the pretty hand, whose motion ind 
eated returning sensation. One or two deep gig! 
succeeded, and the Fair Maid of Perth opened he 
eyes, fixed them on her lover, as he kneeled by 
bedside, and again sunk back on the pillow. A 
she withdrew not her hand from her lover’s ho! 
or from his grasp, we must in charity believe thy 
the return to consciousness was not so complete 
to make her aware that he abused the advan 
by pressing it alternately to his lips and his boso 
At the same time we are compelled to own, tt 
the blood was colouring in her cheek, and that I 
breathing was deep and regular, for a minute 
two during this relapse. 

The noise at the door began now to Fow 1 
louder, and Henry was called for by all his v 
names, of Smith, Gow, and Hal of the Wy 
heathens used to summon their deities by di/ 
epithets. At last, like Portuguese Catholics | 
exhausted with entreating their saints, the 
without had recourse to vituperative exc’ 

“Qut upon you, Henry! You area 
Maan, mansworn to your burgher-oath, and a 
to the Fair City, unless hi come instantly f/ 

It would seem that Nurse Shoolbred’ 

were now 80 far successful, that (4 ; 
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penses were in some measure restored ; for turning 
her face more towards that of her lover, than her 


former‘ posture rmitted, she let her right hand 
fall on his shoulder, leaving her left still in his pos- 


session, and seeming slightly to detain him, while 
she whispered, “ Do not go, Henry—stay with me— 
they will kill thee, these men of blood.” 

it would seem that this gentle invocation, the 
result of finding the lover alive whom she expected 
‘o have only recognised as a corpse, though it was 
spoken so low as scarcely to be intelligible, had 
more effect to keep Henry Wynd in his present pos- 
ture, than the repeated summons of many voices 
from without had to bring him down stairs. 

« Mass, townsmen,” cried one hardy citizen to his 
fompanions, “the saucy Smith but jests with us! 
Let us into the house, and bring him out by the lug 
and the horn.” 

“ Take care what you are doing,” said a more 
rautious assailant. “ The man that presses on Henry 
Gow’s retirement may go into his house with sound 
bones, but will return with ready-made work for 
the surgeon.—But here comes one has good right 
to do our errand to him, and make the recreant 
hear reason on both sides of hiis head.” 

The person of whom this was spoken was no other 
than Simon Glover himself. He had arrived at the 
fatal spot where the unlucky Bonnet-maker’s body 
was lying, just in time to discover, to his great 
relief, that when it was turned with the face up- 
wards by Bailie Craigdallie’s orders, the features 
f the poor braggart Proudfute were recognised, 

hen the crowd expected to behold those of their 
favourite champion Henry Smith. A laugh, or 
something approaching to one, went among those 
who remembered how hard Oliver had struggled 
to obtain the character of a fighting man, however 
foreign to his nature and dispositien, and remarked 
now, that he had met with a mode of death much 
better suited to his pretensions than to his temper. 
But this tendency to ill-timed mirth, which savour- 
ed of the rudeness of the times, was at once hushed 
by the voice, and cries, and exclamations of a woman, 
who struggled through the crowd, screaming at the 
same time,—“ Oh, my husband |—my husband !” 

Room was made for the sorrower, who was fol- 
lowed hy two or three female friends. Maudie 
Proudfute had been hitherto only noticed as a good- 
looking, black-haired woman, believed to be dink} 
and disdainful to those whom she thought meaner 
or poorer than herself, and lady and empress over 
her late husband, whom she quickly caused to lower 
his crest when she chanced to hear him crowing out 
of season. But now, under the influence of power- 
ful passion, she assumed a far more imposing cha- 
racter, 

“ Do you laugh,” she said, “ you unworthy burgh- 
of Perth, because one of your own citizens 
ured his blood inte the kennel !—or do you 
because the deadly lot has lighted on my hus- 
1d? How has he deserved this !—Did he not 
aintain an honest house by his own industry, and 
keep a creditable board, where the sick had wel- 
come, and the poor had relief 1 Did he not lend to 
those who wanted—stand by his neighbours as a 
friend—-keep counsel, and do justice like a magis- 
trate #” 
“It is true, it is true,” answered the assembly ; 
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eee is our blood, as much as if it were Henry 
Ww. 

“ You speak truth, neighbours,” said Bailie Craig. 
dallie ; “and this feud manne be patched up as the 
former was.—Citizen’s blood must not flow un- 
avenged down our kennels, as if it were ditch-water, 
or we Shall soon see the broad Tay crimsoned with 
it. But this blow was never meant for the poor 
man on whom it has unhappily fallen. Every one 
knew what Oliver Proudfute was, how wide he would 
speak, and how little he woyld do. He has Henry 
Smith’s buff-coat, target, and head-piece. All the 
town know them as well as I do; there is no doubt 
on’t. He had the trick, as you know, of trying to 
imitate the Smith in most things. Some one blind 
with rage, or tle through liquor, has stricken 
the innocent Bonnet-maker, whom no man either 
hated or feared, or, indeed cared either much or 
little about, instead of the stout Smith, who has 
twenty feuds upon his hands.” 

“What then is to be done, Bailie?” cried the 
multitude. 

“That, my friends, your magistrates will deter- 
ntine for you, as we shall instantly meet together 
when Sir Patrick Charteris cometh here, which 
must be anon. Meanwhile, let the chirurgeon 
Dwining examine that poor piece of clay, that he 
may tell us how he came by his fatal death ; and then 
let the corpse be decently swathed in a elean shroud, 
as becomes an honest citizen, and placed before the 
high altar in the church of St. John, the patron of 
the Fair City. Cease all clamoyr and noise, and 
every defensible man of you, as you would wish well 
to the Fair Town, keep his weapons in readiness, 
and be prepared to assemble on the High Street, 
at the tolling of the common bell from the Town- 
House, and we will either revenge the death of our 
fellow-citizen, or else we shall take such fortune as 
heaven will send us. Meanwhile, avoid all quarrel- 
ling with the knights and their followers, till we 
know the innocent from the guilty——But where- 
fore tarries this knave Smith? He is ready enough 
in tumults when his presence is not wanted, and 
lags he now when his presence may serve the Fair 
City 7—What ails him, doth any one know! Hath 
he been upon the frolic last Fastern’s Even !’ 

“ Rather he is sick or sullen, Master Bailie,” 
said one of the city’s mairs, or sergeants ; “ for 
though he is within door, as his knaves report, yet 
he will neither answer to us nor admit us.” 

“So please your worship, Master Bailie,” said 
Simon Glover, “I will go myself tg fetch Henry 
Smith. I have some little difference to make up 
with him. And blessed be Our Lady, who hath so 
ordered it, that I find him alive, asa quarter of an 
hour since I could never have expected |” 

“ Bring the stout Smith to the Council-house,” 
said the Bailie, as a mounted yeoman pressed 
through the crowd, and whispered in his ear,-~ 
“ Here is a good fellow, who says the Knight of 
Kinfauns is entering the port.” 

Such was the occasion of Simon Glover present- 
ing himself at the house of Henry Gow at the 
period already noticed. 

Unrestrained by the considerations of doubt and 
hesitation which influenced others, he repaired to 
the parlour ; and eae ttn the bustling of 
Dame Shoolbred, he took the privilege of in 
to ascend to the bedroom, and, with the slight ape- 


logy of — I crave your pardon, good neighbour,” he 
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gpened the door, and entered the apartment, where 


a singular and unexpected sight awaited him. At 
the sound of dis voice, Say Callandiae speriacocd 
a revival ummch speedier than Dame Shoolbred’s 
restoratives had been able to produce ; and the pale- 
neas of ber complexion changed into a deep giow of 
the most lovely red. She her lover from 
her with both ber bands, which, until this minute, 
ber want of consciousness, or her affection, awa- 
kened by the events of the morning, had wellnigh 
abandoned to his caregses. Henry Smith, bashful 
as we know him, stumbled as he rose up ; and none 
of the party were without a share of confusion, ex- 
eepting Dame Shoolbred, who was glad to make 
gome pretext to turn her back to the others, in 
order that she might enjoy a laugh at their expense, 
which she felt herself utterly unable to restram, 
and in which the Glover, whose surprise, though 
great, was of short duration, and of a joyful charac- 
ter, sincerely joined. 

« Now, by good St. John,” he said, « I thought I 
had seen a sight this morning that would cure me 
of Jaughter, at least till Lent was over; but this 
would make me curl my cheek, if I were dying. 
Why, here stands honest Henry Smith, who was 
lamented as dead, and toll’d out for from every 
steeple in town, alive, merry, and, as it seems from 
his rnddy complexion, as like to live as any man in 
Perth. And here is my precious daughter, that yes- 
terday would, speak of nothing but the wickedness 
of the wights that haunt profane sports, and pro- 
tect glee-maidens—Ay, she who set St. Valentine 
and St. Cupid both at defianee,—here she is, turned 
a glee-maiden herself, for what 1 can see! Truly 
Iam glad to see that you, my good Dame Shool- 
bred, who give way to no disorder, have been of 
this loving party.” 

“ You do me wrong, my dearest father,” said 
Catharino, as if about to weep. “I came here with 
far different expectations than you suppose. I only 
came because—because”—— 

‘ Because you expected to find a dead lover,” 
seid her father, “and you have found a living ore, 
who can freceive the tokens of your regard, and re- 
turn thetn. Now, were it not asin, { could find 
in my heart to thank Heaven, that thou hast been 
surprised at last into owning thyself a woman— 
Simon Glover is not worthy to have an absolute 
saint for his danghter.—Nay, look not so piteously, 
nor expect condolence from me! Only I will try 
not to look merry, if you will be pleased to stop 

our tears, or confess them to be tears of joy.” 

* If I were to die for such a confession,” said 
poor Catharine, “I could not tell what to call them. 
Only believe, dear father, and let Henry believe, 
that I would never have come hither, unless—un- 
Fees? naan 

“ Unless you had thought that Henry could not 
come to you,” said her father. “ And now, shake 
hands in peace and concord, and agree as Valen- 
tines should. Yesterday was Shrovetide, Henry 
— We will hold that thou hast confessed thy follies, 
hast obtained absolution, and art relieved of all the 
guilt thou stoodest charged with.” 

“ Nay, touching that, father Simon,” said the 
Smith, « now that you are coo] enough to hear me, 
T can swear on the and I can call my nurse, 
Dare Shoolbred, to on”. 
 « Nay, nay,” said the Glover, * but wherefore 
Take up differences, which should all be forgotten 1” 


“~ Park ye, Simon |—Sinmon Glever {” This wae 
eT Sani said Glover, serisusly 

« T'raz, son ith,” the 9 3 
delat dha: eels hand. You and I rmsst‘to 
the council instantly. Catharine shall remain here 
with Dame Shoelbred, who will take change of her 
till we return ; and then, as the town isin misrube, 
we two, Harry, will carry her home, and ‘they will 
be bold men thut cross us.” 

“ Nay, my dear father,” said Catharine, with a 
smile, “now you are taking Oliver Proudfute’s offtee. 


That doughty burgher is 's brother-et-arme.” 
Her rs countenance grew dark. 
“ You have spoke a stinging word, ter ; buat 


you know not what has — him, 
Catharine, in token of forgrveness.” - 

“ Not so,” said Catharine ; “I hare done him 
too much grace already. When he has seen the 
errant damsel safe home, it will be time cnough to 
elaim his reward.” 

“ Meantime,” said Henry, « I will clam, as your 
host, what you will not allow me on other terms.” 

He folded the fair maiden in his arms, and was 
permitted to take the salute which she had refused 
to bestow. 

As they descended the stair together, the old man 
laid his hand on the Smith’s shoulder, and suid, 
“ Henry, my dearest wishes are fulfilled ; bart it ia 
the pleasure of the saints that it should be in an 
hour of difficulty and terror.” 

“True,” said the Smith; « but thon knowest, 
father, if our riots be frequent at Perth, at least 
they seldom last long.” 

Then, opening a door which led from the house 
into the smithy, “ Here, comrades,” he cried, 
“ Anton, Cuthbert, Dingwell, and Ringan! Let 
none of you stir from the place till Ireturn. Be 
as true as the weapons I have taught you to forge: 
s French crown and a Scotch merry ing for 
you, if you obey my command. I leave a ty 
treasure in your charge. Watch the doors we 
let little Jannekin scout up and down the wynd, 
and have your arms ready if any one approaches 
the house. Open the doors to no man, tH Father 
Glover or I return ; it coneerna my life and happi- 
ness.” 

The strong swarthy giants to whom he spoke, 
answered, * Death to him who attempts it !” 

“ My Catharine is now as safe,” said he to her 
father, “as if twenty men garrisoned a royal castle 
in her cause. We shall pass most quietly to the 
Council-house by walking through the garden.” 

He led the way through a little orchard aceord- 
ingly, where the birds, which had been sheltered 
and fed during the winter by the good-natured arti- 
san, early in the season as it was, were saluting the 
precarious smiles of a February sun, with a few 
faint and interrupted attempts at melody. 

“ Hear these minstrels, father,” said ‘the Smith; 
“ IT laughed at them this morning in the bitterness 
of my heart, because the little wretches sung, ‘with 
so much of winter before them. But now, me- 
thinks, I could bear a blithe chorus, for I have my 
Valentine as they have theirs; and whatever il 
may lie before me, for to-morrew, I am today the 
happiest man in Pertk city or county, burgh or 


landward.” 
“Yet I must eee Se ee 
Glover, “though Heaven knows, I share it—-Poor 


Oliver Proudfute, the inoffensive fgol that you and 
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¥ knew so well, has been found this morning dead 

In the streeta.” 

«“ Only dead drunk, I trust?’ said the Smith; 
, & caudle and a dose of matrimonial advice 


spe to life ae 
nry, no. He is alain—elain with a 

ar some such n.” 

«“ Impossible ” raplied the Smith; “he was 
light-footed enough, and weuld not for all Perth 
have trusted to his:‘hands, when he could extricate 
himself by his heels.” 

“ No choice was allowed him. The blow was 
dealt in the very back of his head; he who struck 
roust have been a shorter man than himself, and 
used a horseman’s battle-axe, or some such weapon, 
for a Lochaber axe must have struck the upper 

ef his head—But there he lies dead, brained, 
may say, by a most frightful wound.” 

“ This is inconceivable,’ said Henry Wynd. 
« He was in my house at midnight, in a morricer’s 
habit; seemed to have been drinking, though not 
1o exeess. He told me a tale of having been beset 
by revellers, and being in danger; but, alas! you 
know the man; I deemed it was a swaggering fit, 
as he sometinres took when he was in liquor; and, 
may the Merciful Virgin forgive me! I let him go 
without company, in which I did him inhuman 
wrong. Holy St. John be my witness! I would 
have gone with any helpless creature; and far 
more with him, with whom I have so often sat at 
the same board, and drunken of the same cup. 

"Who, of the race of man, could have thought of 
harming a creature so simple, and so unoffending, 
excepting by his idle vaunts !” 

“ Henry, he wore thy headpiece, 
thy target—-How came ho by these ? 

“ Why, he demanded the use of them for the 
ner and I was ill at ease, and Well pleased to be 
rid of his company; having kept no holyday, and 
being determined to keep none, in respect of our 
misunderstanding.” 

“It is the opinion of Bailie Crnigdallie, and all 
our sagest counsellors, that the blow was intended 
for yourself, and that it becomes you to prosecute 
the due vengeance of our fellow-citizen, who re- 
ceived the death which was meant for you.” 

The Smith was for some time silent. They had 
now left the garden, and were walking in a lonely 
lane, by which they meant to approach the Coun- 
cil house of the burgh, without being exposed to 
observation or idle enquiry. 

“ You are silent, my son, yet we two have much 
te speak of,” said Simon Glover. “ Bethink thee 
that this widowed woman, Maudlin, if she should 
wee cause to bring a charge against any one for tlie 
wrong done to her and her orphan children, must 
support it by a champion, according to law and cus- 
tom; for be the murderer who he may, we know 
enough of these followers of the nobles to be assured, 
that the party suspected will io to the combat, 
in derision, perhaps, of those whom they will call 
the cowardly burghers. While we are men with 
blood in our veina, this must not be, Henry Wynd.” 

“TI see where you would draw me, father,” an- 
swered Henry, dajectediy ; “ and St. John knows 
J bave heard « summons to battle as willingly as 


s 
will 
74 No, 


thy buff-coat, 
” 


ever heard the Gumpet. But bethink 
you, father, how I have lost Catharine’s favour re- 
peatedly, and have been driven wellnigh to despair 
of ever regaining it, for being, if I may say so, even 
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too ready a man of my hands. And here aro al! 
our quarrels made up, and the hopes, that seemed 
this morning removed beyond earthly prospect, 
have become nearer and bri than ever; and 
must I, with the dear one’s kiss of forgiveness on my 
lips, engage in a new scene of violence, which you 
are well aware will give her the deepest offence ?” 

“ It is hard for me to advise you, Henry,” said 
Simon ; “ but this I must ask youn—Have you, or 
have you not, reason to think, that this poor unfox- 
tunate Oliver has been mistaken for you ?” 

“JT fear it too much,” said Henry. “He was 
thought something like me, and the poor fool had 
studied to ape my gestures and manner of walking, 
nay, the very airs which I have the trick of whist- 
ling, that he might increase a resemblance which 
has cost him dear. I have ill-willers enough, beth 
in burgh and landward, to owe me a shrewd turn ; 
and he, I think, could have none such.” 

‘ Well, Henry, I cannot say but my daughter 
will be offended. She has been mych with Father 
Clement, and has received notions about peace and 
forgiveness, which methinks suit ill with a country 
where the laws cannot protect us, unleas we have 
spirit to protect ourselves. If you determine for 
the combat, I will do my best to persuade her to 
look on the matter as the other good womanhood in 
the burgh will do; and if you resolve to let the mat- 
ter rest—the man who has lost his life for yours 
remaining unavenged—the widow and the orphans 
without any reparation for the logs of a husband 
and father—TI will then do you the justice to re- 
member, that 1, at least, ought not to think the 
worse of you for your patience, since it was adopted 
for love of my child. But, Henry, we must in that 
ease remove ourselves from bonny St. Johnston, for 
here we will be but a disgraced ily.” 

Henry groaned deeply, and was silent for an in- 
stant, thon replied, “ I would rather be dead than 
dishonoured, though I should never see her again . 
Had it been yester evening, I would have met the 
best blade among these men-at-arms as blithely as 
ever I danced at a Maypole. But to-day, when she 
had first as good as said, ‘Henry Smith, I love 
thee !’—Father Glover, it is very hard. Yet it is 
all my own fault! This poor unhappy Oliver! I 
ought to have allowed him the shelter of my roof, 
when he prayed me in his agony of fear ; or, had | 
gone with him, I should then have prevented or 
shared his fate. But I taunted him, ridiculed him, 
loaded him with maledictions, though the saints 
know they were uttered in idle peevishness of im- 
patience. I drove him out'from my doors, whom I 
knew so helpless, to take the fate which was per- 
haps intended forme. I must avenge him, or Le 
dishonoured for ever. See, father—I have been 
called a man hard as the steel I work in—Does bur- 
nished steel ever drop tears like these ?—-Shame on 
me that I should shed them!” 

“It is no shame, my dearest son,” said Simon ; 
“thou art as kind as brave, and I have always 
known it. There is yet a chance for us. No one 
may be diecovered to wham suspicion attaches, and 
where none such is found, the combat cannot take 
place. It isa hard thing to wish that the innogent 
bloed may not be avenged: But if the perpetrator 
of this foul murder be hidden for the present, thon 
wilt be saved from the taak of seeking that ven- 
geance which Heaven, doubtless, will take at ‘ito 
own proper éimo,” 
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As they spoke thus, they arrived at the point of 
the High Street where the Council-House was situ- 
ated. As they reached the door, and made their 
way vie te the multitude who thronged the street, 
they found the avenues guarded by a select party 
of armed burghers, and about fifty spears belonging 
to the Knight of Kinfauns, who, with his allies, the 
Grays, Blairs, Moncreiffs, and others, had brought 
to Perth a considerable body of horse, of which 
these were a So soon as the Glover and 
Smith presented themselves, they were admitted to 
ro ea in which the magistrates were assem- 





CHAPTER XX. 


A woman wails for justice at the gate, 
A widow’d woman, wan and desolate 
BEnTHA. 


Tux Council-room of Perth! presented a singular 
e. Ina gloomy apartment, ill and incon- 
veniently lighted by two windows of different form 
and of unequal size, were assembled, around a 
large oaken table, a group of men, of whom those 
who occupied the higher seats were merchants, 
that is, guild brethren or shopkeepers, arrayed in 
decent dresses becoming their station, but most of 
them bearing, like the Regent York, “ signs of war 
around their aged necks ;” gorgets, namely, and 
baldricks, which sustained their weapons. The 
tower places around the table were occupied by 
mechanics and artisans, the presidents, or deacons, 
as they were termed, of the working classes, in their 
ordinary clothes, somewhat better arranged than 
usual, These too wore pieces of armour of various 
descriptions. Some had the black jack, or doublet, 
covered with small plates of iron of a lozenge shape, 
which, secured through the upper angle, hung in 
rows above each, and which, swaying with the mo- 
tion of the wearer’s person, formed a secure defence 
to the body. Others had buff-coats, which, as al- 
ready mentioned, could resist the blow of a sword, 
and even a lance’s point, unless propelled with great 
force. At the bottom of the table, surrounded as 
it was with this varied assembly, sat Sir Louis Lun- 
din; no military man, but a priest and parson of St. 
John’s, arrayed in his canonical dress, and having 
his pen and ink before him. He was town-clerk 
of the burgh, and, like all the priests of the period, 
(who were called from that circumstance the Popé’s 
knights,) received the honourable title of Dominus, 
contracted into Dom, or Dan, or translated into Sir, 
the title of reverence due to the secular chivalry. 
On an elevated seat, at the head of the council- 
board, was placed Sir Patrick Charteris, in com- 
plete armour brightly burnished; a singular con- 
st to the motley mixture of warlike and peaceful 
attire exhibited by the burghers, who were only 
called to arms occasionally. The bearing of the 
Provost, while it completely admitted the intimate 
connexion which mutual interests had created be- 
twixt himself, the burgh, and the magistracy, was 
at the same time calculated to assert the ene by 
which, in virtue of gentle blood and chivalrous rank, 
the opinions of the age assigned to him over the 
members of the assembly in which he presided. 
Two squires stood behind him, one of them holding 
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the knight’s pennon, and another his elifeld, benn 
ing his armorial distinctions, bene® hand holding 


a dagger, or short sword, with proud motto, 
This is my charter. A handsome page displayed 
the long sword of his master, and another bore his 
lance; all which chivalrous emblems and appur- 
tenances were the more scrupulously exhibited, 
that the dignitary to whom they belonged was en- 
gaged in discharging the offite of a burgh magis- 
trate. In his own person, the Knight of Kinfauns 
appeared to affect something of state and stiffness, 
which did not naturally pertain to his frank and 
jovial character. 

« So you are come at length, Henry’ Smith and 
Simon Glover,”’ said the Provost. “ Kuow that you 
have kept us waiting for your attendance. Should 
it so chance again while we occupy this place, we 
will Jay such a fine on you as you will have small 

leasure in paying. Enough—make no excuses, 

hey are not asked now, and another time they will 
not be admitted. Know, sirs, that our reverend 
clerk hath taken down in writing, and at full length, 
what I will tell you in brief, that you may see what 
is to be required of you, Henry Smith, in particu- 
lar. Our late fellow-citizen, Oliver Proudfute, hath 
been found dead in the High Street, close by the 
entrance into the Wynd. It seemeth he was slain 
by a heavy blow with a short axe, dealt from be- 
hind and at unawares ; and the act by which he fell 
can only be termed a deed of foul and forethought 
murder. So much for the crime. The criminal can 
only be indicated by circumstances. It is recorded 
in the protocol of the Reverend Sir Louis Lundin, 
that divers well-reputed witnesses saw our deceased 
citizen, Oliver Proudfute, till a late period, accom- 
panying the Entry of the morrice-dancers,? of whom 
he was one, as far as the house of Simon Glover in 
Curfew Street, where they again played their pa- 
geant. It is also manifested, that at this place he 
separated from the rest of the band, after some dis- 
course with Simon Glover, and made an appoint- 
ment to meet with the others of his company at the 
sign of the Griffin, there to cenclude the holyday. 
—Now, Simon, I demand of you whether this be 
truly stated, so far as you know? and, further, 
what was the purport of the defunct Oliver Proud- 
fute’s discourse with you 3” 

“ My Lord Provost and very worshipful Sir Pa- 
trick,” answered Simon Glover, “ you and this 
honourable council shall know, that, touching cer- 
tain reports which had been made of the conduct 
of Henry Smith, some quarrel had arisen between 
myself and another of my family, and the said 
Smith here present. Now, this our poor fellow- 
citizen, Oliver Proudfute, having been active in 
spreading these reports, as indeed his element lay 
in such gossipred, some words passed betwixt him 
and me on the subject; and, as I think, he left me 
with the purpose of visiting Henry Smith, for he 
broke off from the morrice-dancers, promising, as 
it seems, to meet them, as your honour has said, 
at the sign of the Griffin, in order to conclude the 
evening. But what he actually did, I know not, as 
I never again saw him in life.” 

“ It is enough,” said Sir Patrick, “and agrees 
with all that we have heard.—Now, worthy sirs, 
we next find our poor fellow-vitizen environed by 
a set of revellers and maskers, who had assembled 
errr senntecereeem nse meeneneetiereesestaeehetetarmnapnemantereviartasseseitenmatannanabteapetditasatietiasiet aaetingneieee 
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in the High Street, by whom he was ehamefully 
ill treated, being compelled to kneel down in the 
street, and there to quaff huge quantities of liquor 
against his inclination, until at length he escaped 
from them by flight. This violence was accom- 
plished with drawn swords, loud shouts, and im- 
precations, #0 as to attract the attention of several 

rsons, who, alarmed by the tumult, looked out 

m their windows, as well as of one or two pas- 
sengers, who, keeping aloof from the light of the 
torches, lest they also had been maltreated, beheld 
the usage which our fellow-citizen received in the 
High Street of the burgh. And although these 
revellers were disguised, and used vizards, yet their 

isguises were well known, being a set of quaint 
masking habits, prepared some weeks ago by com- 
mand of Sir John Ramorny, Master of the Horse 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Rothsay, Prince 
Royal of Scotland.” 

A low groan went through the assembly. 

“ Yes; so it is brave burghers,” continued Sir 
Patrick ; “ our enquiries have led us into conclu- 
sions both melancholy and terrible. But as no one 
can regret the point at which they seem likely to 
arrive more than I do, so no man living can dread 
its consequences less, It is even so—various arti- 
sans employed upon the articles, have described 
the dresses prepared for Sir John Ramorny’s mask 
as being exactly similar to those of the men by 
whom Oliver Proudfute was observed to be mal- 
treated. And one mechanic, being Wingfield the 
feather-dresser, who saw the revellers when they 
had our fellow-citizen within their hands, remarked 
that they wore the cinctures and coronals of painted 
feathers, which he himself had made by the order 
of the Prince’s Master of the Horse. 

“ After the moment of his e8cape from these 
revellers, we lose all trace of Oliver; but we can 
prove that the maskers went to Sir John Ramor- 
ny’s, where they were admitted, after some show 
of delay. Itis rumoured, that thou, Henry Smith, 
sawest our unhappy fellow-citizen after he had been 
in the hands of these revellers— What is the truth 
of that matter !”’ 

«“ He came to my house in the Wynd,” said Henry, 
“about half an hour before midnight; and I ad- 
mitted him, something unwillingly, as he had been 
keeping carnival while I remained at home; and 
there is il] talk, says the proverb, betwixt a full 
man and a fasting.” 

“ And in which plight seemed he when thou didst 
admit him?” said the Provost. 

“ He seemed,” answered the Smith, “ out of 
breath, and talked repeatedly of having been en- 
dangered by revellers. I paid but small regard, for 
he was ever a timorous, chicken-spirited, though 
well-meaning man, and I held that he was speaking 
more from fancy than reality. But I shall always 
account it for foul offence in myself, that I did not 
ee him my company, which he requested ; and if 

live, I will found masses for his soul, in expiation 


0 man raat 

a i he deacribe those from whom he received 
the injury!” said the Provost. 

“ Revellers in masking habits,” replied Henry. 
* tAnd did he intimate his fear of having to do with 
them on his return 1?” in demanded Sir Patrick. 
f ly to his being waylaid, 
whioh I treated as visionary, having been able to 
geo no ene in-the lane,” 
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Had he then no help from thee of any Lind 


whatsoever 1” said the Provost. 

s¢ Yes, worshipful,” replied the Smith; “he ex 
changed his morrice-dress for my head-piece, buff- 
coat and target, which I hear were found upon his 
body; and I have at home his morrice-cap and 
bells, with the jerkin and other things pertaining. 
He was to return my garb of fence, and get bac 
his own masking-suit this day, had the saints se 
permitted.” 

“ You saw him not then afterwards ?” 

“ Never, my lord.” 

«One word more,” said the Provost. ‘ Have 
you any reason to think that the blow which slew 
Oliver Proudfute was meant for another man ?” 

“T have,” answered the Smith ; “ but it is doubt- 
ful, and may be dangerous to add such a conjec- 
ture, which is besides only a supposition.” 

“ Speak it out, on your burgher faith and oath 
—For whom, think you, was the blow meant ?” 

“Tf I must speak,” replied Henry, “I believe 
Oliver Proudfute received the fate which was de- 
signed for myself; the rather that, in his folly, 
Oliver spoke of trying to assume my manner of 
walking, as well as my dress.” 

“ Have you feud with any one, that you form 
such an idea ?”’ said Sir Patrick Charteris. 

“'To my shame and sin be it spoken, I have feud 
with Highland and Lowland, English and Seot, - 
Perth and Angus. I do not believe poor Oliver had 
feud with a new-hatched chicken.—Alas! he was 
the more fully prepared for a sudden call !” 

“ Hark ye, Smith,” said the Provost,— Answer 
me distinctly—Is there cause of feud between the 
household of Sir John Ramorny and yourself ?” 

“To a certainty, my lord, there is. It is now 
generally said, that Black Quentin, who went over 
Tay to Fife some days since, was the owner of the 
hand which was found in Couvrefew Street upon 
the eve of St. Valentine. It was I who struck off 
that hand with a blow of my broadsword. As this 
Black Quentin was a chamberlain of Sir John, and 
much trusted, it is like there must be feud between 
me and his master’s dependents.” 

“It bears a likely front, Smith,” said Sir Patrick 
Charteris.—“ And now, good brothers and wise 
magistrates, there are two suppositions, each of 
which leads to the same conclusion. The maskers 
who seized our fellow-citizen, and misused him in 
a manner of which his body retains some slight 
marks, may have fet with their former prisoner 
as he returned homewards, and finished their ill 
usage by taking his life. He himself expressed te 
Henry Gow fears that this would be the case. If 
this be really true, one or more of Sir John Ra- 
morny’s attendants must have been the assaseing, 
But I think it more likely, that one or two of the 
revellers may have remained on the field, or re- 
turned to it, having changed pera their disguise, 
and that to those men (for Oliver Proudfute, in his 
own personal appearance, would only have been 
subject of sport) his apparition in the dress, and 
assuming, as he proposed to do, the manner, of 
Henry Smith, was matter of deep hatred; and that 
sceing him alone, they had taken, as they ht, 
a certain and safe mode to rid themselves 
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enemy so dangerous as all men know H WwW 
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you, sire! Are we not free to charge the crime 


upon them ?” 

The istrates whispered together for several 
minutes, and then ny Yaa by the voice of Bailie 
Craigdailie,—“ Noble Knight, aud our worthy Pro- 
VOR agree entirely in what your wisdom has 
epoken concerning this dark and bloody matter ; nor 
do we doubt your sagacity in tracing to the fellow- 
ship and the company of John Ramorny of that Ik, 
the villany which hath been done to our deceased 
fellow-citizen, whether in his own character and 
capacity, or as mistaking him for our brave towns- 
man, Henry of the Wynd. But Sir John, in his 
own behalf, and as the Prince’s Master of the Horse, 
maintains an extensive household ; and as of course 
the charge will be rebutted by a denial, we would 
ask, how we shall proceed in that case !—It is true, 
could we find law for firing the lodging, and putting 
all within it to the sword, the old proverb of ‘ short 
rede, good rede,’ might here apply; for a fouler 
household of defiers of God, destroyers of men, and 
debauchers of women, are nowhere sheltered than 
are in Ramorny’s band. But I doubt that this sum- 
mary mode of execution would scarce be borne out 
by the laws; and no tittle of evidence which I have 
heard will tend to fix the crime on any single indi- 
vidual or individuals.” 

Before the Provost could reply, the Town-Clerk 
arose, and, stroking his venerable beard, craved 
permission to speak, which was instantly granted. 
-—“* Brethren,’ he said, “as well in our fathers’ 
time as ours, hath God, on being rightly appealed 
to, condeseended to make manifest the crimes of the 
guilty, and the innocence of those who may have 
been rashly accused. Let us demand from our So- 
vereign Lord, King Robert, who, when the wicked 
do not interfere to pervert his good intentions, is as 
just and clement a Prince as our annals can show 
im their long line, in the name of the Fair City, and 
of all the commons in Scotland, that he give us, after 
the fashion of our ancestors, the means of appealing 
to Heaven for light upon this dark murder, We 
will demand the proof by bier-right, often granted 
in the days of our Sovereign’s ancestors, approved 
of by bulls and decretals, and administered by the 
great Emperor Charlemagne in France, by King 
Arthur in Britain, and by Gregory the Great, and 
the mighty Achaius, in this our land of Scotland.” 

“I have heard of the bier-right, Sir Louis,’’ quoth 
the Provost, “and I know we have it in our char- 
ters of the Fair City ; but lam something ill-learn- 
ed in the ancient laws, and would pray you to inform 
us more distinctly of its nature.” 

“ We will demand of the King,” said Sir Louis 
Lundin, “ my advice being taken, that the body of 
pur murdered fellow-citizen be transported into the 
High Church of St. John,! and suitable masses said 
for the benefit of his soul, and for the diseovery of 
his foul murder. Meantime, we shall obtain an order 
that Sie John Ramorny give up a list of such of his 
household as were in Perth im the course of the night 
between Fastern’s Even and this Ash Wednesday, 

and beesme bound to present them on a certain day 
ami hour, to be early named, in the High Church 
of St. John ; there one by one to pass before the 
bierof ourrmurdered fellow-citizen, and in the form 
| presaribed to call upon Ged and his sainw to bear 
| Cant ho is mnocent of the acting, art or part, 
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of the mutder. And eredit me, av bas been imdesd 
proved by numerous } that if the murderer 
shall to shroud himself by making such 
an appeal, the antipathy which subsists betweem the 
dead body, and the hand which dealt the fatal blow 
that divorced it from the soul, will awaken some 
imperfect life, under the influence of which the veins 
of the dead man will pour forth at the fatal wounds 
the bleod which has been so in the 
veins. Or, to speak more certainly, it is ie sd 
sure of Heaven, by some hidden agency which we 
cannot comprehend, to leave open tiis mode of dis- 
covering the wickedness of him who has defaced the 
image of his Creator.” 

“ | have heard this law talked of,” said Sir Pa- 
trick, “and it was enforced in the Bruce’s time. 
This surely is no unfit period to seek, by such a 
mystic mode of enquiry, the truth, to which no or- 
dinary means can give us access, seeing that a ge- 
neral accusation of Sir John’s household would full 
surely be met by a general denial. Yet, I must 
crave farther of Sir Louis, our reverend town-clerk, 
how we shall prevent the guilty person from eseap- 
ing in the interim ?” 

“The burghers will maintain a strict watch upon 
the wall, drawhridges shall be raised, and portcul- 
lises lowered, from sunset to sunrise, and strong 
trols maintained through the night. This guard 
the burghers will willingly maintain, tosecureagainst 
the escape of the murderer of their townsman.” 

The rest of the counsellors acquiesced, by word, 
sign, and look, in this proposal. 

“ Again,” said the Provost, “ what if any one of 
the suspected household refuse to submit to the 
ordeal of bier-right ?” 

‘He may appeal to that of combat,” said the 
reverend city sciibe, “with an opponent of equal 
rank ; because the accused person must have hi 
choice, in the appeal to the hap, Sigs of God, by 
wink ‘Grdeal’ he will be, eine. us if he refuser 
both, he must be held as guilty, and so punished,” 

The sages of the council unanimously agreed with 
the opinion of their Provost and Town-Clerk, and 


resolved, in all formality, to petition the King, aa 
a matter of right, that the murder of their fellow- 
citizen should be enquired into according to this 
ancient form, which was held te manifest the truth, 


and received as matter of evidence in case of mur- 
der, so late as towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. But before the meeting dissolved, Bailie 
Craigdallie thought it meet to enquire, whe was to 
be the champion of Maudie, or en Proud- 
fute, and her two children. 

‘There need be little enquiry abont that,’’ said Sir 
Patrick Charteris ; “we sicues. and wear swords, 
which should be broken over the head of any one 
amongst us, who will not draw it in behalf of the 
widow and orphans of our murdered fellow-citizen, 
and in brave revenge of his death. If Six John 
Ramorny shall personally resent the enquiry, Pa- 
trick Charteris of Kinfauns will do battle with him 
to the outrance, whilst horse and man may stand, 
or spear and blade hold together. But in case the 
challenger be of yeomanly degree, well wot J that 
Magdalen Proudfute may choose har own ehampion 


the braveat ef Perth, and shame 
sad diakcasue wese to dua Pals Gay Soe eae. coal 
she light upon one whe were traiter and eoward 


e te any her nay! Bring her hither, that ale 
may make her election.” 
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Henry Smith heard this with a melancholy anti- 
Spation that the poor woman’s choice would light 
upon him, and that his reeent reconciliation with 
his mistpess would be again dissolved, by his being 
engaged in a fresh quarrel, from which lay no 
honourable means of escape, and which, in any other 
cireumetances, he would have weleomed._as a glorious 
0 of distinguishing himself bgth in sight 
of the court and of the city. He was aware that, 
under the tuition of Father Clement, Catharine view- 
ed the ordeal of battle rather as an insult to religion, 
than an to the Deity, and did not consider it 
as reasonable, that superior strength of arm, or skill 
of weapon, should be resorted to as the proof of 
moral guilt or innocence. He liad, therefore, much 
to fear fram her peculiar opinions in this particular, 
refined as they were beyond thase of the age she 
lived in. 

While he thus suffered under these contending 
feelings, Magdalen, the widow of the slaughtered 
man, entered the court, wrapt in a deep mourning 
veil, and followed and supported by five or six 
women of (that is, of respectahility,) dressed 
in the same melancholy attire. One of her attend- 
ants: bald an infant in her arms, the last pledge of 
poor Oliver’s nuptial affections. Another led a 

litle tottering creafure of two years, or thereabouts, 
which looked with wonder and fear, sometimes on 
the biaek dress in which they had muffled him, and 
sometimes on the scene around him. 

The assembly rose to receive the melancholy 

and salnted them with an expression of the 
eympathy, which Magdalen, though the 
mate of poor Oliver, returned with an air of dig- 
nity, which she borrowed, perhaps from the extre- 
mity of her distress. Sir Patrick Charteris then 
stepped forwand, and with the cgurtesy of a knight 
to a female, and of a protector to an oppressed and 
injured widew, took the poor woman’s hand, and 
explained to her briefly, by what course the city 
had resolved to follow out the vengeance due for 
her husbend’s slaughter. 

Having, with a softness and gentleness which did 
not belong to his general manner, ascertained that 
the unfortunate woman perfectly understood what 
was meant, he said aloud to the assembly, “ Good 
citizens of Perth, and freeborn men of guild and 
eraft, attend to what is about to pass, far it con- 
cerns your righta and privileges. Here stands 
Magdalen Proudfute, desirous to follow forth the 
revenge due fer the death of her husband, foully 
murdered, as she sayeth, by Sir John Ramorny, 
Knight ef that Ilk, and which she offers to prove, 
bf the evidence of bier-right, or by the body of a 
man. Therefore, 1, Patrick Charteris, being a belted 
eo reg g freebern gentleman, offer myself to do 

im her just quarrel, whilst man aad horse 
may emiure, if any one of my degree shall lift my 
glows, How say you, Magdalen Proudfute, will you 
aceapt me for your champion ?” 

_ The widow auswered with diffieulty,—« I can de- 
site none nobler.” 

_ tax Patrick then took her right hand in his, and, 
kmaing her forehead, for such was the esremony, 
said solemnly,—* So may Ged and St. Joha pros- 
per me at my need, as I wifl do my devoir aa your 
champion, = ee ee ial 

» Di: : 0080, a your i among tae bur 
grmes of the: Hair City, prevent.or absent, any one 
spon whom you desire to reat your chailengs, if he 
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against whom you hiring plaint shall prove to be 


All eee turned to Henry Smith, whom the 
general voice had already pointed out as in every 
respect the fittest to act as champion on the occa- 
sion. But the widow waited not for the general 
prompting of their looks. As seen as Sir Patrick 
had spoken, she crossed the floor to the place where, 
near the bottom of the table, the armourer stood 
among the men of his degree, and took him by the 
hand :— 

“ Henry Gow, or Smith,” she said, “ good burgher 
and craftsman, my—my”’ 

Husband, she would have said, but the word would 
not come forth; she was obliged to akange the ex- 
pression. 

“ He who is gone, loved and prized you over all 
men; therefore, meet it is that thon shouldst fol- 
low out the quarrel of his widow and orphans.” 

If there had been a possibility, which in that aga 


there was not, of Henry’s rejecting or eseaping from 
destine him, 





a trust for which all men seemed to 
every wish and idea of retreat was cut off, when the 
widow began to address him ; and a command from 
Heaven could hardly have made a stzonger impres- 
sion than did the appeal of the unfortunate 

len. Her allusion to his intimacy with tha deceased 

moved him to the soul. During Oliver’s life, doubt- 

loss, there had been a strain of absurdity in: his ex- 

cessive predilection for Henry, which, considering 
how very different they were in character, had in 
it something ludicrous. But all this was now for- 
gotten, and Henry, giving way to his natural ardour, 
only remembered that Oliver had been his friend 
and intimate; a man who hed loved aad honeured 
him as much as he was capable of entertaining such 
sentiments for any one; and above all, that there 
was much reason to suspect that the deeensed had 
fallen victim to a blow meant for Henry him 

self. 

It was, therefore, with an alacrity which, the 
minute before, he could scarce have eo ' 
and which seemed to express a stern pleasune, that, 
having pressed his lips to the cold brow of the un- 
happy Magdalen, the armourer replied,— 4 

“J, Henry the Smith, dwelling ia the Wynd of 
Perth, good man and true, and freely born, accept 
the office of champion to this widow Magdalen, and 
these orphans, and will do battle in theix quarrel 
to the death, with any man whomsecever of my own 
degree, and that so long as I shall draw breath. So 
help me at my need God and geed St. John !” 

There arose from the audience a half-suppressed 


Sir Patrick Charteris then took measures for re- 
pairing to the King’s presence, and demanding 
leave to proceed with enquiry into the murder of 
Oliver Proudfute, sere Joel custom af bier 
righ if necesasry 

Rie performed this duty after the Town-Counel 
had dissolved, in a private interview between: hiner 
self and the King, who heard of this new trauble 
with much ping tiny and appointed next marming, 


rested, to attend his pleasune in 
denpadahed te 















with lis whole retinue, under high penalties, to 
abide within Perth, until the King’s pleasure should 
be farther known. 


oe 


CHAPTER XXI. 


in God's name, see the lists and all things fit 
There let them end it—God defend the right! 
Henry IV, Part Tr. 


. In the same Council-room of the conventual 

of the Dominicans, King Robert was seated 
with his brother Albany, whose affected austerity 
of virtue, and real art and dissimulation, main- 
tained so high an influence over the feeble-minded 
monarch. It was indeed natural, that one who sel- 
dom saw things according to their real forms and 
outlines, should view them according to the light 
in which they were presented to him by a bold as- 
tucious man, possessing the claim of such near re- 
lationship. 

Ever anxious on account of his misguided and 
unfortunate son, the King was now endeavouring 
to make Albany coincide in opinion with him, in 
exculpating Rothsay from any part in the death 
of the Bonnet-maker, the precognition concerning 
which had been left by Sir Patrick Charteris for 
his Majesty’s consideration. 

“ This is an unhappy matter, brother Robin,” 
he said, “ a most unhappy occurrence; and goes 
nigh to put strife and quarrel betwixt the nobility 
and the commons here, as they have been at war 
together in so many distant lands. I sce but one 
cause of comfort in the matter; and that is, that 
Sir John Ramorny having received his dismissal 
from the Duke of Rothsay’s family, it cannot be said 
that he or any of his people, who may have done 
this bloody deed, (if it has truly been done by 
them,) have been encouraged or hounded out upon 
such an errand by my poor boy. I am sure, brother, 
you and I can bear witness, how readily, upon my 
entreaties, he agreed to dismiss Ramorny from 
his service, on account of that brawl in Curfew 
Street.” 

«“ IT remember his doing so,” said Albany; “and 
well do I hope that the connexion betwixt the 
Prince and Ramorny has not been renewed since 
he seemed to comply with your Grace’s wishes.” 

“ Seemed to comply ?—The connexion renewed?” 
said the King; “ what mean you by these expres- 
sions, brother? Surely, when David promised to 
me, that if that unhappy matter of Curfew Strect 
were but smothered up and concealed, he would 

with Ramorny, as he was a counsellor thought 
capable of involving him in similar fooleries, and 
would acquiesce in our inflicting on him either 
exile,.or such punishment as it should please us 
to impose—surely you cannot doubt that he was 
sincere in his professions, and would keep his 
word! Remember you not, that when you advised 
that a heavy fine should be levied upon his estate 
in Fife in lieu of banishment, the Prince himself 
seemed to say, that exile would be better for Ra- 
morny, and even for himself !” 

« I remember it well, my royal brother. Nor, 
truly, could I have suspected Ramorny of having 
#0 much influence over the Prince, after having 

aocessory to placing him in a situation so 
nerflane. had it fio eed ae my royal kinsman’s 
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own confession, alluded to by your Grace, that, if 
suffered to remain’at court, he might still continue 
to influence his conduct. I then tted I had 
advised a fine in place of exile. But that time 
is passed, and now new mischief has occurred, 
fraught with much peril to your Majesty,.as well 
as to your royal heir, and to the whole kingdom.” 

«“ What mean you, Robin?” said the weak- 
minded King. “ By the tomb of our parents! by 
the soul of Bruce, our immortal ancestor! I entreat 
thee, my dearest brother, to take compassion on 
me. Tell me what evil threatens my son, or my 
kingdom ?” 

The features of the King, trembling- with anxiety, 
and his eyes brimful of tears, were bent upon his 
brother, who seemed to assume time for considera- 
tion ere he replied. 

“© My lord, the danger lies here. Your Grace 
believes that the Prince had no accession to this 
second aggression upon the citizens of Perth—the 
slaughter of this bonnet-making fellow, about whose 
death they clamour, as a set of gulls about their 
comrade, when one of the noisy brood is struck 
down by a boy’s shaft.” 

“ Their lives,” said the King, “are dear to 
themselves and their friends, Robin.” 

“ Truly, ay, my liege ; and they make them dear 
to us too, ere we can settle with the knaves for the 
least blood-witt.—But, as I said, your Majesty 
thinks the Prince had no share in this last 
slaughter: I will not attempt to shake your belief 
in that delicate point, but will endeavour to believe 
along with you. What you think is rule for me 
Robert of Albany will never think otherwise than 
Robert of broad Scotland.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the King, taking 
his brother’s hang. “ I knew I might rely that 
ie affection would do justice to poor heedless 

othsay, who exposes himself to so much miscon- 
struction that he scarcely deserves the sentiments 
you feel for him.” 

Albany had such an immovable constancy of 
purpose, that he was able to return the fraternal 
pressure of the King’s hand, while tearing ri by 
the very roots the hopes of the indulgent, fond old 
man, 

“ But, alas !”? the Duke continued, with a sigh, 
“this burly intractable Knight of Kinfauns, and 
his brawling herd of burghers, will not view the 
matter as we do. They have the boldness to say 
that this dead fellow had been misused by Rothsa, 
and his fellows, who were in the street in mas 
and revel, stopping men and women, compelling 
them to dance, or to drink huge quantities of wine, 
with other follies needless to recount; and they 
say, that the whole party repaired to Sir John 
Ramorny’s, and broke their way into the house, in 
order to conclude their revel there ; thus affording 
good reason to judge, that the dismissal of Sir John 
from the Prince’s service was but a feigned stra- 
tagem to deceive the public. And hence, they 
urge, that if ill were done thas night, by Sir John 
Ramorny or his followers, much it is to be thought 
that the Duke of Rothsay must have at least been 
privy to, if he did not authorise it.” 

“ Albany, this is dreadful!” said the wing 
“ would they make a murderer of my boy ; 
they pretend my David would soil his hands in 
Scottish blood, without having either provocation 
or purpose !_ No, no—they will not invent calumunies 
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sd broad as these, for they are flagrant and incre- 
dible.” 

“ Pardon, my liege,” answered the Duke of Al- 
bany ; “ they say the cause of quarrel which oc- 
easioned the riot in Curfew Street, and its con- 

ences, were more proper to the Prince than 
to Sir John ; since none suspects, far less believes, 
that that hopeful enterprise was conducted for the 
gratification of the Knight of Ramorny.” 

“ Thou drivest me mad, Robin !” said the King. 

‘© T am dumb,” answered his brother; “ I did 
but speak my poor mind according to your royal 
order.” 

“ Thou meanest well, I know,’ said the King ; 
“ but, instead of tearing me to pieces with thie dis- 
play of inevitable calamities, were it not kinder, 

bin, to point me out some mode to escape from 
them ?” 

«“ True, my liege ; but as the only road of extri- 
cation is rough and difficult, it is necessary your 
Grace should be first possessed with the absolute 
necessity of using it, ere you hear it even de- 
scribed. The chirurgeon must first convince his 
patient of the incurable condition of a shattered 
member, ere he venture to name amputation, though 
it be the only remedy.” 

The King at these words was roused to a degree 
of alarm and indignation greater than his brother 
had deemed he could be awakened to. 
“ Shattered and mortified member! my Lord 
of Albany? Amputation the only remedy !—These 
are unintelligible words, my lord.—If thou appliest 
them to our son Rothsay, thou must make them 
good to the letter, else mayst thou have bitter cause 
to rue the consequence.” 
“ You construe me too literally, my royal liege,” 
said Albany. “I spoke not of the Prince in such 
unbeseeming terms; for I call Heaven to witness, 
that he is dearer to me as tho son of a well-beloved 
brother, than had he been son of my own. But 
I ‘een in regard to separating him from the follies 
and vanities of life, which holy men say are like to 
mortified members, and ought, like them, to be cut 
off and thrown from us, as things which interrupt 
our progress in better things.” 
“ TI understand—thou wouldst have this Ra- 
morny, who hath been thought the instrument of 
my son’s follies, exiled from court,” said the re- 
lieved monarch, “ until these unhappy scandals are 
forgotten, and our subjects are disposed to look 
upon our son with different aud more confiding 
eyes.” 
“ That were good counsel, my liege; but mine 
went a little—a very little—farther. I would have 
the Prince himself removed for some brief period 
from court,” 
“ How, Albany! part with my child, my first- 
born, the light of my eyes, and—wilful as he is— 
the darling of my heart !—Oh, Robin! I cannot, 
and I will not.” 
“ Nay, I did but suggest, my lord—I am sensible 
wound such a proceeding must inflict on a 
parent’s heart, for am I not myself a father ?” 
And he hung his head, as if in hopeless despon- 
dency. 
* T could not survive it, Albany. When I think 
that even our own influence over him, which, some- 
times forgotten in our absence, is ever effectual 
whilst he is with us, is by your plan to be entirely 
removed, what perils might he not rush upon? I 
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could not sleep in his-absence—lI should hear bis |‘ 


death-groan in every breeze; and you, Albany, 
though you conceal it better, would be nearly ag 
anxious.” 

Thus spoke the facile monarch, willing to conci- 
liate his brother and cheat himself, by taking it for 
granted, that an affection, of which there were no 
traces, subsisted betwixt the uncle and nephew. 

‘‘ Your paternal apprehensions are too easily 
alarmed, my lord,” said Albany. “I do not proa 
pose to leave the disposal of the Prince’s motions 
to his own wild pleasure. I understand that the 
Prince is to be placed for a short time under some 
becoming restraint—that he should be subjected 
to the charge of some grave counsellor, who must 
be responsible both for his conduct and his safety, 
as a tutor for his pupil.” 

“ How! a tutor? and at Rothsay’s age?” ex- 
claimed the King; “ he is two years beyond the 
space to which our laws limit the term of nonage,” 

“ The wisér Romans,” said Albany, * extended 
it for four years after the period we assign ; and, 
in common sense, the right of control ought to last 
till it be no longer necessary, and so the time ought 
to vary with the disposition. 
say, the Earl of Crawford, who they say gives pa. 
tronage to Ramorny on this appeal—He is a lad 
of fifteen, with the deep passions and fixed purpose 
of a man of thirty ; while my royal nephew, with 
much more amiable and noble qualities both of 
head and heart, sometimes shows, at twenty-threo 
years of age, the wanton humours of a boy, towards 
whom restraint may be kindness.—And do not be 
discouraged that it is so, my liege, or angry with 
your brother for telling the truth; since the best 
fruits are those that are slowest in ripening, and 
the best horses such as give most trouble to the 
grooms who train them for the field or lists.” 

The Duke stopped ; and, after suffering King Ro. 
bert to indulge for two or three minutes in a reverie 
which he did not attempt to interrupt, he added, in 
a more lively tone-—“ But, cheer up, my noble liege 5 
perhaps the feud may be made up without r 
fighting or difficulty. The widow is poor, for her 
husband, though he was much employed, had idle 
aud costly habits. The matter may be therefore 
redeemed for money, and the amount of an aseyth- 
ment! may be recovered out of Ramorny’s estate.” 

“ Nay, that we will ourselves discharge,” said 
King Robert, eagerly catching at the hope of a 
pacific termination of this unpleasing debate. “ Ra- 
morny’s prospects will be destroyed by his being 
sent from court, and deprived of his charge in 
Rothsay’s household; and it would be ungenerous 
to load a falling man.—But here comes our secre- 
tary, the Prior, to tell us the hour of council ap- 
proaches.—Good-morrow, my worthy father. 

“ Benedicite, my royal liege,” answered the 
Abbot. ; 

“ Now, good father,” continued the King, “ with- 
out waiting for Rothsay, whose accession to our 
counsels we will ourselves guarantee, proceed we to 
the business of our kingdom. What advices have 
you from the Douglas ” 

“ He has arrived at his Castle of Tantallon, my 
liege, and has sent a post to say, that though the 
Earl of March remains in sutlen seclusion in hig 
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gathering and forming an encampment near Cold- 

fagtem, wha it is supposed they intend to await 

‘the arrival of a large force of English, which Hot- 

spur and Sir Ralph Percy are assembling on the 
lish frontier. 

“ That is cold news,” said the King ; “ and may 
God forgive George of Dunbar!”—The Prince 
entered as he spoke, and he continued—“ Ha! thou 
art here at length, Rothsay ;—I saw thee not at 
mass.” 

“JT was an idler this morning,” said the Prince, 
“having spent a restless and feverish night.” 

® Ah, foolish boy !”’ answered the King ; “ hadst 
thou not been over restless on Fastern’s Eve, thou 
hadst not been feverish on the night of Ash Wed- 
nesday.” 

“ Let me not interrupt your prayers, my liege,” 
eid the Prince lightly. “ Your grace was invoking 
Heaven in behalf of some one—an enemy doubtless, 
for these have the frequent advantage of your ori- 
eons.” 

* Sit down and be at peace, foolish youth!” said 
his father, his eye resting at the same time on the 
handsome face and graceful figure of his favourite 
son. Rothsay drew a cushion near to his father’s 
feet, and threw himself carelessly down upon it, 
shor the King Agee 

* IT was regretting that the Ear] of March, hav- 
ing se batt, gears from my hand with full assur- 
ance that he should receive compensation for every 
thing which he could complain of as injurious, should 
have been ble of caballing with Northumber- 
land against his own country—Is it possible he could 
doubt our intentions to make good our word ?” 

“I will answer for him, No,” said the Prince. 
* March never doubted your Highness’s word. 
Marry, he may well have made question whether 
your learned counsellors would leave your Majesty 
the power of keeping it.” 

Robert the Third had adopted to a great extent 
the timid policy, of not seeming to hear expressions, 
which, being heard, required, even in his own eyes, 
some ore, of displeasure. He passed on, there- 
fore, in his discourse, without observing his sen’s 
speech ; but in private, Rothsay’s rashness aug- 
mented the displeasure which his father began to 
entertain against him. 

*¢ It is well the Douglas is on the marches,” said 
the King. “ His breast, like those of his ancestors, 
has ever been the best bulwark of Scotland.” 

© Then woe betide us if he should turn his back 
to the enemy,” said the incorrigible Rothsay. 

“‘ Dare you impeach the courage of Douglas?” 
replied the King, extremely chafed. 

“ No man dare question the Earl’s courage,” said 
Rothsay ; “ it is as certain as his pride ;—but his 
luek may be something doubted.” 

“ By St. Andrew, David!” exclaimed his father, 
“ thou art like a screech-owl—every word thou say’st 
betokens strife and calamity.” 

“TI am silent, father,” answered the youth. 

* And what news of our Highland disturbances?” 
continued the King, addressing the Prior. 

“ T trust they have assumed a favourable aspect,” 


answered the clergyman. “ The fire which threa- 


tened the whele country islikely to be drenched out 
by the blood of some forty or fifty kerne; for the 
two great confederacies have agreed, by solemn in- 
denture of arms, to decide their quarrel with auch 
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fortress of Dunbar, his friends and followers are | 


weapons as your Highness may name, and in your 
royal aresenss; in eS place - shall be apponsted, 
on the 30th of March next to come, being, Palm 
Sunday ; the number of combatante’being limited. te 
thirty on each side, and the fight to be maintained 
to extremity, since they affectionately make humble 
suit and petition to your Majesty, that you will 
parentally condescend to waive for the day your 
royal privilege of interrupting the combat, by ding- 
ing down of truncheon, or erying of Ho! until the 
battle shall be uiterly fought te an end.” 

“ The wild savages!” exclaimea the King ; 
* would they limit our best and dearest royal pri- 
vilege, that of putting a stop to strife, and erying 
truce to battle 1— Will they remove the only motive 
which could bring me to the butcherly spectacle of 
their combat }— Would they fight like men, or like 
their own mounta.no wolves ?” 

“ My Lord,” said Albany; “the Earl of Craw- 
ford and I had presumed, without consulting you, 
to ratify that preliminary, for the adoptien of which 
we saw much and pressing reason.” 

“ How ! the Earl of Crawford!” said the King. 
“ Methinks he is a young counsellor on such grave 
occurrents.” 

‘ He is,” replied Albany, “ notwithstanding his 
early years, of such esteem his Highland 
neighbours, that I could have done little with them 
but for his aid and influence.” 

“ Hear this, young Rothsay !” said the King re. 
proachfully to his heir. 

“ I pity Crawford, Sire,” replied the Prinee. 
“He has too early lost a father, whose counsels 
would have better become such a season as this.” 

The King turned next towards ae with a 
look of triumph, at the filial affection which his son 
displayed in his reply. 

Albany proceeded without emotion. “ It is net 
the life of these Highlandmen, but their death, which 
is to be profitable to this commonwealth of Scotland ; 
and truly it seemed to the Earl of Crawford and 
uiyself most desirable that the combat should be a 
strife of extermination.” : 

“Marry,” said the Prince, “if such be the juve- 
nile policy of Lindsay, he will be a mesviful ruler 
some ten or twelve years hence! Out upon a boy 
that is hard of heart before he has hair upon his 
lip! Better he had contented himself with fighting 
cocks on Fastern’s Even, than laying schemes far 
massacring men oa Palm Sunday, as if he were 
backing a Welsh main, where all must fight te 
death.” 

“ Rothsay is right, Albany,” said the King; “it 
were unlike a Christian Momarch to give way in 
this point. I cannot consent to see men battle until 
they are all hewn down like cattle in the alhamblea, 
It would sieken me ta look at it, and the warder 
would drop from my hand for mere lack of atrength 
to hold it.” 

“It would drop unheeded,” said Albany. ™ Let 
me entread. your Grace to recolleet, that you only 
give up a royal privilaga, whieh, emercised, would 
win you no respect, since it would receive no ebe- 
dienee. Were j to throw down your 
warder when the war is high, and these men’s bleed 
is hot, it would meet uo more pegard than if a apar- 
row should drop among a heed. of battling welven 
the straw which he was carrying to hia neat, No- 
thing will separate them but the exhaustion. or 
slaughter ; and better they sustain it at the bande 
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of each other, than from the swords of such troops 
as might attempt to separate them at your Majesty’s 
commands. An attempt to keep the peace by vio- 
Jence, would be construed into an ambush laid for 
them ; both parties would unite to resist it,—the 
slaughter would be the same, and the hoped-for re- 
sults of fature peace would be utterly disappointed.” 

* There is even too much truth in what you ark 
brother Robin,” replied the flexible King. * To 
little: p is it to command what I cannot en- 
force ; and, although I have the unhappiness to do 
so each day of my life, it were needless to give such 
avery public example of royal impotency, before 
the crowds who may assemble to behold this spec- 
tacle. Let these savage men, therefore, work their 
bloody will to the uttermost upon each other; I 
will not attempt to forbid what I eannot prevent 
them from executing.—Heaven help this wretched 
country! I will to mry oratory and pray for her, 
since to aid her by hand and head is alike denied 
tome. Father Prior, I pray the support of your 
arm.” 

« Nay, but, brother,” said Albany, © forgive me 
if I remind you, that we must hear the matter be- 
tween the citizens of Perth and Ramorny, about 
the death of a townsman ”——— 

True, true,” —said the Monarch, reseating him- 
self ; * more violence—more battle !—Oh, Scotland, 
Scotland ! if the best blood of thy bravest children 
tould enrich thy barren soil, what land on earth 
would excel thee in fertility! When is it that a 
white hair is seen on the beard of a Scottish man, 
unleag he be some wretch like thy sovereign, pro- 
tected from murder by impotence, to witness the 
scenes of slaughter to which he cannot put a period ? 
—Let them come in—delay them not. They are 
in haste to kill, and grudge eaeh other each fresh 
breath of their Creator's blessed air. The demon 
of strife and slaughter hath possessed the whole 
land 47? 

As the mild Prince threw himself back on his 
feat, with an air of impatience and anger not very 
usual with him, the door at the lower end of the 
room was unclosed, and advancing from the gallery 
into which it led, (where in perspective was seen a 
guard of the Bute-men, or Brandanes, under arms, ) 
came, in mournful pr ion, the widow of poor 
Oliver, led by Sir Patrick Charteris, with as much 
respect as if she had been a lady of the first rank. 
Behind them came two women of good, the wives 
of magistrates of the city, both in mourning gar- 
ments, one bearing the infant, and the other lead- 
ing the elder child. The Smith followed in his best 
attire, and wearing over his boff-coat a scarf of 
srape, Bailie Craigdallie, and a brother magistrate 
civeed the melancholy procession, exhibiting similar 
marks. of nsourning. 

ee 8 transitory passion was gone the 
) i wido ‘2 a babel th nied 
sorrewing w, an & ulsonscicusness 
ef the innacent who had sustained so great 
w lows ; and when Sir Patrick Charteris had assisted 

Proudfate ta kneel down, and, still hald- 
with s sympathetic tone that King Robert asked 
her name and business. She made no answer, but 
a a ing rere eee 

poor weman, Si trick Char- 
tevin,” said the King, “and tellus: the cause of her 
yeckking our presence: 








& Soyplease you, my ” answered Sir Patrick; 
isi gt ba at these unhappy or 


TImDg Up, 
ee ee iy John 


of Knight, that by him, or b 
scind of his household. hee umguhile ueband, O1,- 
ver Proudfute, freeman and burgess of Perth, was 


slain upon the streets of the city on the Eve of 
Shrove Tuesday, or morning of Ash Wednesday.” 

“ Woman,” replied the King, with much kind- 
ness, “ thou art gentle by sex, and shouldst be piti- 
ful even by thy afflietion ; for our own calamity 
ought to make us—nay, I think, doth make us 
merciful to others. Thy husband hath only woddex 
the path appointed to us all.” 

“ In his case,” said the widow, “ my lege nrust 
remember it has been a brief and a bioody one.” 

“J he hath had foul measure. 

I have been unable to protect him, as | confess was 
my royal duty, I am willing, in stonement, to sap- 
port thee and these orphans, as well, ar better, than 
you lived in the days of your husband; only do 
thou pass from this charge, and be not the cceasion 
of spilling more life, Remember, I put before you 
the choice betwixt practising merey and pursuing 
vengeance, and that betwixt plenty and penary.” 

“It is true, my liege, we are poor,” answered 
the widow, with unshaken firmness; “ but I and 
my children will feed with the bensts of the field, 
ere we live on the price of my husband’s blood. I 
demand the combat by my champion, as you are 
belted knight and crowned “ 

* 1 knew it would be so!” said the King, aside 
to Albany. “ In Scotland, the first words stam- 
mered by an infant, and the last uttered by a dying 
grey-beard, are— combat—blood—revenge.’—It 
skills not ing further. Admit the defendants.” 

Sir John orny entered the apartment. He 
was dressed in a long furred robe, suck as men of 
quality wore when they were unarmed. Concealed 
by the folds of drapery, his wounded arm wae sup- 
ported by a scarf, or sling of erimson silk, and with 
the left arm he leaned on a youth, who, scarcely 
beyond the years of boyhood, bore on his brow the 
deep impression of early thought, and premature 
passion, ‘This was that celebrated Lindsay, Earl 
of Crawford, who, im his afterdays, was known by 
the epithet of the Tiger Earl,’ and who ruled the 
great and rich valley of Strathmore with the abso- 
lute power and unrelenting emelty of a feudal 
tyrant. Two or three gentlemen, friends of the 
Karl, or of his own, countenanced Sir John Ra- 
morny by their presenca on this oecagion. The 
charge was again stated,.and met by a broad denial 
on the part of the accused ; and, in reply, the chal- 
lengers offered to prove their assertion by an ap- 
peal to the ordeal of bier-right.” 

“ T am not bound,” answered Sir John Ramorny, 
“to submit to this ordeal, amee I cam prove, by the 
evidence of my late royal master, that I was im my 
own i lying on my bed, ill at exse, while 
this Provost these Bailies pretend I was eom 
mitting a erime to which I had neither will nor 
temptation. I can therefore be no just abject. of 

icion.”” 


«J can aver,” said the Prince, * that I saw sad 
conversed with Sir John about some 
matters concerning my own household, on the very 





1 Sir David Lyndsaye, first Earl of Crawford, and brother- 
in-law to Robert III. 
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night when this murder was a-doing. I therefore 
know that he was ill at ease, and could not in per- 
son commit the deed in question. But I know 
nothing of the employment of his attendants, and 
will not take it upon me to say that some one of 
them may not have been guilty of the crime now 
charged on them.” 


Sir John Ramorny had, during the beginning of 


this speech, looked round with an air of defiance, 
which was somewhat disconcerted by the conclud- 
ing sentence of Rothsay’s speech. “I thank your 
Highness,” he said, with a smile, “ for your cau- 
tieus and limited testimony in my behalf. He was 
wise who wrote, ‘ Put not your faith in Princes.’ ” 

“If you have no other evidence of your inno- 
eence, Sir John Ramorny,” said the King, “ we 
may not, in respect to your followers, refuse to the 
injured widow and orphans, the complainers, the 
grant of a proof by ordeal of bier-right, unless any 
of them should prefer that of combat. For your- 
self, you are, by the Prince’s evidence, freed from 
the attaint.” 

“ My liege,” answered Sir John, “ I ean take 
warrant upon myself for the innocence of my 
household and followers.” 

« Why soa monk or a woman might speak,” said 
Sir Patrick Charteris. “ In knightly language, wilt 
thou, Sir John de Ramorny, do battle with me in 
the behalf of thy followers ?”’ 

“ The Provost of Perth had not obtained time to 
name the word combat,” said Ramorny, “ ere I 
would have accepted it. But I am not at present 

| fit to hold a lance.” 

“ Tam glad of it, under your favour, Sir John 
—There will be the less bloodshed,” said the King. 
* You must therefore produce your followers ac- 
cording to your steward’s household beok, in the 
great church of St. John, that, in presence of all 
whom it may concern, they may purge themselves 
of this accusation. See that every man of them do 
appear at the time of High Mass, otherwise your 
honour may be sorely tainted.” 

“ They shall attend to a man,” said Sir John 
Ramorny. Then, bowing low to the King, he 
directed himself to the young Duke of Rothsay, and 
making a deep obeisance, spoke so as to be heard 
by him alone. “ You have used me gencrously, 
my lord !—One word of your lips could have ended 
this controversy, and you have refused to speak 
it "— 

“ On my life,” whispered the Prince, “I spake 
as far as the extreme verge of truth and conscience 
would permit. I think thou couldst not expect I 
should frame lies for thee ;—and after all, John, in 
my broken recollections of that night, I do bethink 
me of a butcherly-looking mute, with a curtal axe, 
much like such a one as may have done yonder 

ight-job Ha ! have I touched you, Sir Knight?” 
is aie made no answer, but turned away as 
precipitately as if some one had pressed suddenly 
om his wounded arm, and regained his lodgings 
with the Earl of Crawford; to whom, though dis- 
for any thing rather than revelry, he was 
obliged to offer a splendid collation, to acknowledge 
in some degree his sense of the countenance which 
the young noble had afforded him. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


In pottin 


he wrocht ; 
He murd wipe hata 


t mony in medecyne. 
DUNBAR, 


Wuen, after an entertainment, the prolonging 
of which was like torture to the wounded knight, 
the Ear] of Crawford at length took horse, to go to 
his distant quarters in the Castle of Dupplin, where 
he resided as a guest, the Knight of Ramorny re- 
tired into his sleeping apartment, agonized by pains 
of body and anxiety of mind. Here he foun Hen- 
bane Dwining, on whom it was his hard fate to 
depend for consolation in both respects. The phy- 
sician, with his affectation of extreme humility, 
hoped he saw his exalted patient merry and happy. 

“ Merry as a mad dog!” said Ramorny, “ and 


happy as the wretch whom the cur hath bitten, and . 


who begins to feel the approach of the ravening 
madness.—That ruthless boy, Crawford, saw my 
agony, and spared not a single carouse. I must do 
him justice, forsooth ! If I had done justice to him 
and to the world, I had thrown him out of window, 
and cut short a career, which, if he grow up as he 
has begun, will prove a source of misery to all 
Scotland, but especially to Tayside.—Take heed aa 
thou undoest the ligatures, chirurgeon; the touch 
of a fly’s wing on that raw glowing stump were like 
a dagger to me.” 

“ Fear not, my noble patron,” said the leech, 
with a chuckling laugh of enjoyment, which ha 
vainly endeavoured to disguise under a tone cf 
affected sensibility. ‘ We will apply some fresh 
balsam, and—he, he, he !—relieve your knightly 
honour of the irritation which you sustain se 
firmly.” c 

“ Firmly, man?” said Ramorny, grinning with 
pain; “I sustain it as I would the scorching flames 
of purgatory—the bone seems made of red-hot iron 
—thy greasy ointment will hiss as it drops upon 
the wound—And yet it is December’s ice, compared 
to the fever-fit of my mind !” 

“ We will first use our emollients upon the body, 
my noble patron,” said Dwining ; “ and then, with 
your knighthood’s permission, your servant will 
try his art on the troubled mind—though I fain 
hope even the mental pain also may in some degree 
depend on the irritation of the wound, and that, 
abated as I trust the corporeal pangs will soon be, 
perhaps the stormy feelings of the mind may sub- 
side of themselves.” 

‘‘ Henbane Dwining,” said the patient, as he felt 
the pain of bis wound assuaged, “thou art a pre- 
cious and invaluable leech, but some things are 
beyond thy power. Thou canst stupify my bodil 
sense of this raging agony, but thou canst not teaaly 
me to bear the scorn of the boy whom I have 
brought up ;—whom I loved, Dwining—for I did 
love him—dearly love him! The worst of my ill 
deeds have been to flatter his vices—and he grudged 
me a word of his mouth, when a word would have 
allayed this cumber! He smiled, too—I saw him 
smile, when yon paltry provost, the companion and 
peo of wretched burghers, defied me, whom this 


eartless Prince knew to be unable to bear arms, - 


—Ere I forget or forgive it, thou thyself shalt 
preach up the pardoning of injuries |—And then 
the care for to-morrow—-Think’st thou, Henbane 
Dwining, that, in very reality, the wounds of the 
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slaughtered corpse will gape, and shed tears of fresh 
blood at the murderer’s approach f” ; 
“TY cannot tell, my lord, save by report,” said 
Dwining, “ which avouches the fact.” 
6 The brute Bonthron,” said Ramorny, “is eae 
eaks 


led at the apprehension of such a thing, and Fy 


of being rather willing to stand the combat. 
think’st thou {—he is a fellow of steel.” 

“ It is the armourer’s trade to deal with steel,” 
replied Dwining. 

“ Were Bonthron to fall, it would little grieve 
me,” said Ramorny ; “though I should miss a use- 
ful hand.” 

“ T well believe your lordship will not sorrow as 
for that you lost in Curfew Street—Excuse my 
pleasantry—he, he, he !—But what are the useful 
properties of this fellow Bonthron {” 

“Those of a bull-dog,” answered the knight ; 
“he worries without barking.” 

“ You have no fear of his confessing?” said the 
physician. 

“© Who can tell what the dread of approaching 
death may do?” replied the patient. “ He has 
ulready shown a timorousness entirely alien from 
his ordinary sullenness of nature; he that would 
scarce wash his hands after he had slain a man, is 
Xow afraid to see a dead body bleed.” 

“ Well,” said the leech, “ I must do something 
for him if I can, since it was to further my revenge 
that he struck yonder downright blow, though by 
ill luck it lighted not where it was intended.” 

“ And spo fault was that, timid villain,” said 
Ramorny, “ save thine own, who marked a rascal 
deer for a buck of the first head 1” 

“ Benedicite, noble sir,” replied the mediciner ; 
“would you have me, who know little save of cham- 
ber practice, be as skilful of woodcraft as your 
noble self, or tell hart from hinf, doe from roe, in 
a glade at midnight? I misdoubted me little when 
I saw the au run past us to the Smith’s habita- 
tion in the Wynd, habited like a morrice-dancer ; 
and yet my mind poeey misgave me whether it was 
our man, for methought he seemed less of stature. 
But when he came out again, after so much time 
as to change his dress, aud swaggered onwards 
with buff-coat and steel-cap, whistling after the ar- 
mourer’s wonted fashion, I do own I was mistaken, 
super totam materiem, and loosed your knighthood’s 
iain, we et him, who did his devoir most duly, 
though he pulled down the wrong deer. Therefore, 

Anless the accursed Smith kill our poor friend 
stone-dead on the spot, I am determined, if art 
may do it, that the ban-dog Bonthron shall not 


misearry.” 
“ It will put thine art to the test, man of medi- 
cine,” said orny ; “ for know that, having the 


wotst of the combat, if our champion be not killed 
stone-dead in the liste, he will be drawn forth of 
them by the heels, and without further ceremony 
knitted up to the gallows, as convicted of the mur- 
der; and when he hath s there like a loose 
tagsel for an hour or so, I think thou wilt hardly 
take it in hand to cure his broken neck.” 


“Tam of a different yaar may it please your 


lmighthood, wining, gently. “I will 
root rp off from the very foot of the gallows into 
the land of fatry, like King Arthur, or Sir Huon of 
Bordeaux, or Ugero the Dane; or I will, if I please, 
suffer him to on the gibbet for a certain 


number of minutes, or hours, and then whisk him 


‘away from thé sight of all, with as much ease as 
the wind wafte away the withered leaf.” 

® This is idle boasting, Sir Leech,” replied Ra- 
morny. “The whole mob of Perth will attend him 
to the gallows, each more eager than another to 
see the retainer of a nobleman die for the slaughter 
of a cuckoldy citizen. There will be a thousand of 
them round the gibbet’s foot.” 

“ And were there ten thousand,” said Dwining, 
“ shall I, who am a@ high clerk, and have studied in 
Spain, and Araby itself, not be able to. deceive the 
eyes of this pee herd of citizens, when the pet- 
tiest juggler that ever dealt in legerdemain can 
gull even the sharp observation of your most intel. 
ligent knighthood ¢ I tell you, I will put the change 
on them as if I were in possession of Keddie’s 
ring.” 

“ If thou speakest truth,” answered the knight, 
“and I think thou darest not palter with me on 
such a theme, thou must have the aid of Satan, and 
I will have nought to do with him. I disown and 
defy him.” ’ 

Dwining indulged in his internal chuckling laugh, 
when he heard his patron testify his defiance of the 
foul Fiend, and saw bim second it by crossing him- 
self. He composed himself, however, upon observ- 
ing Ramorny’s aspect become very stern, and said, 
with tolerable gravity, though a little interrupted 
by the effort necessary to suppress his mirthful 
mood,— 

“ Confederacy, most devout sir; confederacy is 
the soul of jugglery. But—he, he, he !—I have 
not the honour to be—he, he !—an ally of the 
gentleman of whom you speak—in whose existence 
I am—he, he !—no very profound believer, though 
your knightship, doubtless, hath better opportuni- 
ties of acquaintance.” 

“ Proceed, rascal, and without that sneer, which 
thou mayst otherwise dearly pay for.” 

“ T will, most iidarinted ” replied Dwining. 
“Know that I have my confederate too, else my 
skill were little worth.” 

‘¢ And who may that be, pray you?” 

“ Stephen Smotherwell, if it like your honour, 
lockman! of this Fair City. I marvel your knight- 
hood knows him not.” 

“ And I marvel thy knaveship knows him not on 
professional acquaintance,” replied Ramorny; “ but 
I see thy nose is unslit, thy ears yet uncropped, and 
if thy shoulders are scared or branded, thou art 
wise for using a high-collared jerkin.” 

“ He, he! your honour is pleasant,” said the 
mediciner. “ It is not by personal circumstances 
that I have acquired the intimacy of Stephen 
Smotherwell, but on account of a certain traffic 
betwixt us, in which, an’t please you, I exchange 
certain sums of silver for the bodies, heads, and 
limbs, of those who die by aid of friend Stephen.” 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed the knight, with horror, 
“ ig it to compose charms and forward works of 
witchcraft, that you trade for these miserable relics 
of mortality ?” 

«“ He, he, he!—No, an it please your knight- 
hood,” answered the mediciner, much amused with 
the ignorance of his patron; “ but we, who are 
knights of the scalpel, are accustomed to practise 
careful carving of the limbs of defunct persons, 


I Executioner. So called because one of his dues consisted 
in taking aamall ladlefal (Scottice, leek) of meal, out of evexy 
caskful exposed in the market. 
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which wecatl dissection, whereby we discover, by | the game which she slowhound raises, or the slow- 
examination of a dead LSatben kaw 4 deal 5ith hound to track the prey which the, dis- 


one mg #0 a living mem, which hath become 
Reseed Rect injury or otherwise. Ah! if your 
lhonsur saw my peor laboratory, I could show you 
heads and bands, feet-and longs, whith have been 

oa ‘to be rotting in the mould. The 
skull of Wallace, stolen from London Bridge ; the 
heart of Sir Simon F'vaser,! that never feared man ; 
the skull of the fair Katie Logie,*—-Oh, had 
I but had the fartune to have preserved the chival- 
vous hand af mine honoured patron !” 

“ Qut mpon thee, slave |—Thinkest thon to dis- 
of horrors {—Tell me 
at once where thy discourse drives. How can thy 
traffic with the hangdog executioner be of avail to 
serve me, or to help my servant, Bonthron ?” 

“ Nay, I do not recommend it to your knight- 
hood, save in an extremity,” replied Dwining — 
“ But we will suppose ‘the battle fought, and our 
cook beaten. Now we must first possess him with 
the certainty, that, if unable-to gain the day, we 
will at least save him from the hangman, provided 
he confess nothing which can prejudice your knight- 
hood’s honour.” 7 

“ Ha |—ay, a thought strikes me,” said Ramorny. 
“ We can do more than this—we can place a ward 
in Bonthron’s mouth that will be troublesome 
enough to him whom I am bound to curse, for being 
the cause of my misfortune. Let us to the ban- 
dog’s kennel, and explain to him what is to be done 
in every view of the question. If we can persuade 
him to stand the bier-ordeal, it may be a mere bug- 
bear, and in that case we are safe. If he take the 
combat, he is fierce as a baited bear, and may, per- 
chance, master his opponent; then we are more 
than safe—we are revenged. If Bonthron himself 
is vanquished, we will put thy device in exercise ; 
and if thou canst manage it cleanly, we may dic- 
tate his confession, take the advantage of it, as I 
will show thee on further conference, and make a 

iant stride towards satisfaction for my wrongs.— 

till there remains one hazard. Suppose our mas- 
tiff mortally wounded in the lists, who shall pre- 
vent his growling out some species of confession 
different from what we would recommend ?” 

“‘ Marry, that can his mediciner,” said Dwining. 
* Let me wait on him, and have the opportunity to 
lay but a finger on his wound, and trust me he 
shall betray no confidence.” 

“ Why, there’s a willing fiend, that needs neither 
pushing nor prompting !” said Ramorny. 

“ As I trust I shalj need neither in your knight- 

hood’s service.” 
# % We will go indoctrinate our agent,” continued 
the Knight. “We shall find him pliant ; for, hound 
as he is, he knows those who feed from those who 
browbeat him; and he holds a late royal master of 
mine in deep hate for some injurious treatment and 
base terms which he received at his hand. I must 
also farther concert with thee the particulars of thy 
practice for saving the ban-dog from the hands of 
the herd of citizens.” 

We leave this worthy pair of friends to their 
seeret practices, of which we shall afterwards see 
the results. They were, although of different qua- 
lities, as well matched for device and execution of 
criminal projects, as the greyhound is to destroy 
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3 The famous ancestor of the Levats, shin ‘at Halikdon Hill. 


covers by the eye. Pride and esa were the 
charac es erent but ‘ies o padackgar ppt 
rank, education, talents, assaumed the 
most different in the two individuals. 

Nothing eaakd laps Weastnble Wie’ high-blow aie: 
bition of the favourite courtier, the successful 
lant, and the bold warrior, than the snhmiaive, 
unassuming mediciner, who seemed even to court 
and delight in insult; whilst, in his secret soni, he 
felt himself of asuperiority of knowledge, 
—a power, both of science and of mind, which 
placed the rude nobles of the day infinitely beneath 
him. So conscious was Henbane Dwining of this 
elevation, that, like a ai af wild beasta, he 
sometimes adventured, for his own amusement, to 
rouse the stormy passions of such men as Ramorny, 
trusting, with his humble manner, to elude the tur. 
moil he had excited, as an Indian boy will launch 
his light canoe, secure from its very fragility, upon 
a broken surf, in which the boat of an argosy would 
be assuredly dashed to pieces. That the feudal 
baron should despise the humble practitioner in 
medicine, was a matter of course ; but Ramorny 
felt not the less the influence which Dwining exer- 
cised over him, and was in the encounter of their 
wits often mastered by him, as the most eccentric 
efforts of a fiery horse are overcome by a boy of 
twelve years old, if he has ben hred to the arta of 
the manége. But the contempt of Dwining for Ra- 
morny was far less qualified. He regarded the 
knight, in comparison with himself, as scarce) 
rising above the brute creation ; capable, indeed, 
of working destruction, as the bull with his horns, 
or the wolf with his fangs, but mastered by mean 
prejudices, and a slave to priestcraft, in which 
phrase Dwining iucluded religion of every kind. 
On the whole, he considered Ramorny as one 
whom nature had assigned to him as a serf, to 
mine for the gold which he worshipped, and the 
avaricious love of which was his greatest failing, 
though by no means his worst vice. He vindicated 
this sordid tendency in his own eyes, by persuad- 
ing himself that it had its source in love of 

wer. 

“ Henbane Dwining,” he said, as he gazed in 
delight upon the hoards which he had secretly 
amassed, and which he visited from time to time, 
“is no silly miser, that doats on those pieces for 
their golden lustre; it is the power with which they 
endow the possessor, which makes him thus adore 
them. What is there that these put not within your 
command? Do you love beauty, and are mean, 
deformed, infirm, and old t{—here is a lure the 
fairest hawk of them all will stoop to. Are you 
feeble, weak, subject to the oppression of the power- 
ful }—here is that will arm in your defence those 
more se Beare the petty tyrant whom you fear. 
Are you splendid in your wishes, and desire the 
outward show of opulence }—this dark chast con- 
tains many a wide range of hill and dale, many a 
fair forest full of game; the allegiance of a thousand 
vassals. Wish you for favour in courts, temporal 
or spiritual +—the smiles of kings, the pardon of 
popes and priests for old erimes, and the indulgence 
which encaurages pri fools to venture on 
new ones,—all theee holy incentives to viee may 


2 The beautiful mbstrem of Dervid 31 
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Pecause “st GAVY 50 Sweet a morsel— 
revenge is te be by %. Bat it is also 
to be won by superior dill, and that is the nobler 


accomplish my revemge 
gxadis3 orrather Iwilladdthe lexury of augmented 
wealth to the triumph of requited 
Thus thonvght Dwining, as, oven, from his 
visit to Sir Jehn Ramorny, he added the gold he 
had reosived for his various services to the mase 
of his treseure ; and hawing gloated over the whole 
for a mizote or twa, the key on his con- 
cenled treaznre-house, and walked forth on his visits 
to his patients, yielding the wall to every man whom 
he met, and ‘bowing and doffing his bonnet to the 
poorest burgher that owned a petiy booth, nay, to 
the artifieers who gained their precarious bread by 
the labour of their welked hands. 
« Caitiffs,” was the thought of his heart, while 
he did amwsh obeanee, “ base, sodden-witted me- 
chanics! did you knew what this key could disclose, 
what foul-weather from Heaven would prevent your 
unbonneéing | what putrid kennel in your wretched 
namlet would be disgusting enough to make you 
scruple to fall down and worship the owner of 
such wealth? But I will make you feel my power, 
though it suits my humour to hide the source of it. 
J will be an ineubus to your city, since you have 
rejected me as a magistrate. Like the nightmare, 
I will hag-ride ye, yet remain invisible myself.— 
This miserable Ramorny too, he who, in losing 
his hand, has, like a poor artisan, lost the only 
valuable part of his frame, he heaps insulting lan- 
guage on me, as if any thing which he can say had 
power to chafe a constant mind like mine! Yet 
while he calls me rogue, villainand slave, he acts 
as wisely as if he should amuse himself by pulling 
hairs out of my head, while my hand had hold of 
his heart-strings. Every insult I can pay back in- 
stantly by a pang of bodily pain or mental agony 
—and—he | he {—I rum no long accounts with his 
knighthood, that must be allowed.” 
hile the medicmer was thus indulging his 
diabolical musing, and passing, in his creeping man- 
ner, along the street, the cry of females was heard 
behind him. 
“ Ay, there he is, Our Lady be praised !—there 
is the most helpful man in Perth,” said one voice. 
They may speak of knights and kings for ro- 
dressing wrongs, as they call it—but give me 
worthy Master Dwining the pottercarrier, cum- 
mers,” replied another. 
cL ead Sai the leech was surrounded, 
an en e e ood women of 
the Fair City. iar ca 
“ How now—what’s the matter ?” said Dwining ; 
“whose cow has calved f’ 
“ There is no calving in the ease,” said one of 
the women, “ but a fatheriess wean dying ; so 
comme awa’ wi’ r our trust is constant in you, 
as Bruee mid to Donald of the Ieles.” 
Yaad per orbem dicor,” said Henbane Dwi- 

ning. “ What is the ohild dying of 1’ 
‘« The croup—the eronp,” screamed one of the 
'} “ the innesent is yonping like cg OF 

x ‘trackentis—that dinense makes titi 
work. Show me the house instantly,” continued 
‘the mediciner, who was in the bubit of exercising 





ral avarice, and humanely, iz spite of his natusal 
malignity. As we can suspect him of no better 
principle, his motive most probably may have been 
wanity and the lows of his art. 
He would nevertheless have declined giving his 
eee seleeee ce ae 
were 
sufficient to frame an . But, eve:he guessed 
where he was going, the -~was hurried into 
the house of the late Oliver Prondfnte, from whish 
he heard the chant of the women, as they ‘swathed 
and dressed the corpse of the umquhile Bonnet- 
maker, for the ceremony of next morning; of 
which chant, the following verses may be received 
as a modern imitation -— 


Viewless Eanence, thin and bare, 
Wellnigh melted into air; 

Still with fondness hovering near 

The earthly form thou ence didst wear ; 


2 
Pause upon thy pinion’s flight, 
Be thy course to left or right ; 
Be thou doom’d to soar or sink, 
Pause upon the awful brink. 

3. 


To avenge the deed expend 
Thee untimely from thy dwelting, 
Mystic force thou shalt retain 

O’er the blood and o’er the brain. 


4 
When the form thou shalt espy 
That darken’d on th oo eye; 
When the footatep shalt hear, 
That thrill’d upon thy dying ear; 


5 
Then strange sympathies shall wake 
‘Lhe flesh ehall thrill, the nerves shall quake ; 
The wounds renew their clotter'd fi s 
And every drop cry blood for bleod. 


Hardened as he was, the physician felt relue- 
tance to pass the threshold of the man to whose 
death he had been go directly, though, so far aa 
the individual was concerned, mistakingly acces- 
gory. 

@ Let me pass on, women,” he said, “ my art 
ean only help the living—the dead are past our 
power.” 

“ Nay, but your patient is up stairs— the 
youngest orphan” 

Dwining was compelled to go into the house. 
But he was surprised, when, the instant he step- 
ped over the threshold, the gossips, who were 
busied with the dead body, stinted suddenly in 
their song, while one said to the others,— 

“ In God’s name, who entered t—that was a 
large gout of blood !” 

“ Not so,” said another voice, “ it is a drop of 
the liquid balm.” ; ” 
 * Nay, cummer, it was bleod—Again I say, who 
entered the house even now ?” 

One looked out from the apartment into the little 
entrance, where Dwining, under pretence of not 
distinctly seeing the trap ladder by which he waa 
to ascend into the upper part of this house of 
lamentation, was delaying his progress 





diseoncerted with what had reached of the 
conversation. 

“ Nay, it is only worthy Master Henbaue.Dwi- 
ning,” answered one of the sibyls. 


<3 


Only Master Dwining?’ replied the sme who 
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had first spoken, in a tone of acquiescence ; “ our 
best helper in need {—then it must have been 
balm, sure enough.” 

* Nay,” said the other, “ it may have been blood 
nevertheless—for the leech, look you, when the 
body was found, was commanded by the magis- 
trates to probe the wound with his instruments, 
and how could the pe dead corpse know that that 
was done with good purpose ?” 

“ Ay, truly, cummer ; and as poor gossip Oliver 
often mistook friends for enemies while he was 
in life, his judgment cannot be thought to have 
mended now.” 
=~ Dwining heard no more, being now forced up 
stairs into a species of garret, where Magdalen sat 
on her widowed bed, clasping to her bosem her 
infant, which, already black in the face, and utter- 
ing the gasping crowing sound, which gives the 

name to the complaint, seemed on the 
point of rendering up its brief existence. A Do- 
minican monk sat near the bed, holding the other 
child in his arms, and seeming from time to time 
to speak a word or two of spiritual consolation, or 
intermingle some observation on the child’s dis- 
order. 

The mediciner cast upon the good father a single 
glance, filled with that ineffable disdain which men 
of science entertain against interlopers. His own 
aid was instant and efficacious; he snatched the 
child from the despairing mother, stripped its 
throat, and opened a vein, which, as it bled freely, 
relieved the little patient instantaneously. In a 
brief space every dangerous symptom disappeared, 
and Dwining, having bound up the vein, replaced 
the infant in the arms of the half-distracted mother. 

The poor woman’s distress for her husband’s 
loss, which had been suspended during the ex- 
tremity of the child’s danger, now returned on 
Magdalen with the force of an augmented torrent, 
which has borne down the dam-dike that for a 
while interrupted its waves. 

“ Oh, learned sir,” she said, “ you see a poor 
woman of her that you once knew a richer—But 
the hands that restored this bairn to my arms 
must not leave this house empty. Generous, kind 
Master Dwining, accept of his beads—they are 
made of ebony and silver—he aye liked to have 
his things as handsome as any gentleman — and 
liker he was in all his ways to a gentleman than 
any one of his standing, and even so came of it.” 

ith these words, in a mute passion of grief she 
pressed to her breast and to her lips the chaplet 
of her deceased husband, afd proceeded to thrust 
it into Dwining’s hands. 

« Take it,” she said, “ for the love of one who 
loved you well_— Ah he used ever to say, if ever 
man could be brought back from the brink of the 
grave, it must be by Master Dwining’s guidance.— 
And his ain bairn is brought back this blessed day, 
and he is lying there stark and stiff, and kens nae- 
thing of its health and sickness! O, woe is me, 
and wala wa!—But take the beads, and think on 
his puir soul, as you put them through oo fing- 
ers; he will be freed from forse the sooner 


that food le pray to assoilzie him.” 

“ Take tack oar beads, cummer—I know no 
legerdemain—can do no conjuring tricks,” said the 
mediciner, who, more moved than perhaps his rug- 
ged natare had anticipated, endeavoured to avoid 
receiving the ili-omened gift.’ But his last words 
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————— whose presence he 
not recollected when he uttered them. 

« How now, Sir Leech!” said the Dominican ; 
* do you call cenyers for the dead juggling tricks? 
I know that Chaucer, the English er, saya of 

ou mediciners, that your study is but little on the 

Bible. Our mother, the Church, hath nodded of 
late, but her eyes are now opened to discern friends 
from foes; and be well assured’’— 

s¢ Nay, reverend father,” said Dwining, “ you 
take me at too great advantage. I said I could do 
no miracles, and was about to add, that as the 
Church certainly could work such conclusions, those 
rich beads should be deposited in your handgs, to be 
applied as they may best benefit the soul of the Me- 
ceased.” 

He dropped the beads into the Dominican’s hand, 
and escaped from the house of eek 

“ This was a strangely timed visit,” he said to 
himself, when he got safe out of doors. I hold 
such things cheap as any can ; yet, though it is but 
a silly fancy, Iam glad I saved the squalling child’s 
life—But I must to my friend Smotherwell, whom 
I have no doubt to bring to my purpose in the mat- 
ter of Bonthron; and thus on this occasion I shall 
save two lives, and have destroyed only one.” 


eres 


CHAPTER XXIIL. | 


Lo' where he lies embalm’d in gore, 
His wound to Heaven cries ; 
The floodgates of his blood implore 
For vengeance from the skies. 
Uranus and Psyche. 


Tue High Church of St. John in Perth, being 
that of the patron saint of the burgh, had been 
selected by the Magistrates as that in which the 
community was likely to have most fair play for the 
display of the ordeal. The churches and convents 
of the Dominicans, Carthusians, and others of the 
regular clergy, had been highly endowed by the 
king and nobles, and therefore it was the universal 
cry of the city-council, that “ their ain good auld 
St. John,” of whose good graces they thought them- 
selves sure, ought to be fully confided in, and pre- 
ferred to the new patrons, for whom the Domini- 
cans, Carthusians, Carmelites, and others, had 
founded newer seats around the Fair City. The 
disputes between the regular and secular clergy 
added to the jealousy which dictated this choice of 
the spot in which Heaven was to display a species 
of miracle, upon a direct appeal to the divine deci- 
sion in a case of doubtful guilt ; and the town-clerk 
was as anxious that the church of St. John should 
be preferred, as if there had been a faction in the 
body of saints for and against the interests of the 
beautiful town of Perth. 

Many, therefore, were the petty intrigues entered 
into and disconcerted, for the purpose of fixing on 
the church. But the istrates, considering it as 
a matter touching in a close degree the honour of 
the city, determined, with judicious confidence in 
the justice and impartiality of their patron, to con- 
fide the issue to the influence of St. John. 

It was, therefore, after high mass had been per- 
formed, with the greatest solemnity of which clr- 
cumstances rendered the ceremony capable, and 
after the most repeated and fervent prayers had 
been offered to Heaven by the crowded 
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that preparations were made for appealing to the 
direct j of Heaven on the mysterious mur- 
der of the unfortunate Bonnet-maker. 

The scerie eras that effect of imposing so- 
lemnity, which the rites of the Catholic Church are 
so well qualified to produce. The eastern window, 
richly and variously painted, streamed down a tor- 
rent of checkered light upon the high altar. On 
the bier placed before it were stretched the mortal 
remains of the murdered man, his arms folded on 
his breast, and his palms joined together, with the 
fingers pointed upwards, as if the senseless clay 
were itself appealing to Heaven for vengeance 
against those who had violently divorced the im- 
mortal spirit from its mangled tenement. 

Close to the bier was placed the throne, which 
supported Robert of Scotland, and his brother 
Albany. The Prince sat upon a lower stool, be- 
side his father; an arrangement which occasioned 
some observation, as Albany’s seat being little dis- 
tinguished from that of the King, the heir-apparent, 
though of full age, seemed to be degraded beneath 
his uncle in the sight of the assembled people of 
Perth. The bier was so placed, as to leave the 
view of the body it sustained open to the greater 
part of the multitude assembled in the church. 

At the head of the bier stood the Knight of Kin- 
fauns, the challenger, and at the foot the young Earl 
of Crawford, as representing the defendant. The 
evidence of the Duke of Rothsay in expurgation, 
as it was termed, of Sir John Ramorny, had ex- 
empted him from the necessity of attendance as a 
party subjected to the ordeal ; and his illness served 
as a reason for his remaining at home. His house- 
hold, including those who, though immediately in 
waiting upon Sir John, were accounted the Prince’s 
domestics, and had not yet received their dismissal, 
amounted to eight or ten persorfs, most of them 
esteemed men of profligate habits, and who might 
therefore be deemed capable, in the riot of a fes- 
tival evening, of committing the slaughter of the 
Bounet-maker. They were drawn up in a row on 
the left side of the church, and wore a species of 
white cassock, resembling the dress of a peniten- 
tiary. All eyes being bent on them, several of this 
band seemed so much disconcerted, as to excite 
among the spectators strong prepossessions of their 
guilt. The real murderer had a countenance inca- 
pable of betraying him,—a sullen, dark look, which 
neither the feast nor wine-cup could enliven, and 
which the peril of discovery and death could not 
render dejected. 

We have already noticed the posture of the dead 
body. ‘The face was bare, as were the breast and 
arms. The rest of the corpse was shrouded in a 
winding-sheet of the finest linen, so that, if blood 
should flow from any place which was covered, it 
could not fail to be instantly manifest. 

High mass having been performed, followed by 
a solemn invocation to the Deity, that he would be 
pleased to protect the innocent, and make known 
the guilty, Eviot, Sir John Ramorny’s page, was 
summoned to undergo the ordeal.! He advanced 
with an ill-assured step. Perhaps he thought his 
internal consciousness that Bonthron must have 
been the assasein, might be sufficient to implicate 
him in the murder, though he was not directly 
wecessary to it. He paused before the bier; and 
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Jhis voice faltered, as he swore by all that wae 


created in seven days and seven nights, by heaven, 
by hell, by his part of paradise, and by the God 
and author of all, that he was free and sacklesas of 
the bloody deed done upon the corpse before which 
he stood, and on whose breast he made the sign of 
the cross, in evidence of the appeal. No conse- 
uences ensued. The body remained stiff as be- 
ore; the curdled wounds gave no sign of blood. 

The citizens looked on each other with faces of 
blank disappointment. They had persuaded them- 
selves of viot’s guilt; and their suspicions had 
been confirmed by his irresolute manner. Their 
surprise at his escape was therefore extreme. The 
other followers of amarhy took heart, and ad 
vanced to take the oath, with a boldness which 
increased as, one by one, they performed the ordeal, 
and were declared, by the voice of the judges, free 
and innocent of every suspicion attaching to them 
on account of the death of Oliver Proudfute. 

But there was one individual, who did not 
take that increasing confidence. The name of “ Bon- 
thron—Bonthron |”? sounded three times through 
the aisles of the church; but he who owned it ac- 
knowledged the call no otherwise than by a sort of 
shuffling motion with his feet, as if he had been 
suddenly affected with a fit of the palsy. 

“Speak, dog,” whispered Eviot, “ or prepare for 
a dog’s death !” 

But the murderer’s brain was so much disturbed 
by the sight before him, that the judges, beholding 
his deportment, doubted whether to ordain him to 
be dragged before the bier, or tv pronounce judg- 
Tent in default ; and it was not, until he was asked 
for the last time, whether he would submit to the 
ordeal, that he answered, with his usual brevity,— 

“J will not ;—what do I know what juggling tricks 
may be practised to take a poor man’s life {—I offer 
the combat to any man who says I harmed that dead 
body.” 

And, according to usual form, he threw his glove 
upon the floor of the church. 

Henry Smith stepped forward, amidst the mur- 
mured applauses of his fellow-citizens, which even 
the august presence could not entirely suppress ; 
and lifting the ruffian’s glove, which he placed in 
his bonnet, laid down his own in the usual form, as 
a gage of battle. But Bonthron raised it not. 

“ He is no match for me,” growled the savage, 
“nor fit to lift my glove. 1 follow the Prince of 
Scotland, in attending on his Master of Horse. This 
fellow is a wretched mechanic.” 

Here the Prince interrupted him. “ Thou fol 
low me, caitiff! I discharge thee from my service 
on the spot.—Take him in hand, Smith, and beat 
him as thou didst never thump anvil !—The villain 
is both guilty and recreant. It sickens me even te 
look at him ; and if my royal father will be ruled b 
me, he will give the parties two handsome Scotti 
axes, and we will see which of them turns out the 
best fellow, before the day is half an hour older.” 

This was readily assented to by the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Sir Patrick Charteris, the godfathers of 
the parties, who, as the combatants were men of 
inferior rank, agreed that they should fight in steed 
caps, buff jackets, and with axes; and that as soon 
as they could be prepared for the combat. 

The lists were appointed in the Skinners’ Yards 
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a neighbouring 5 of ground, occupied by, the 
cacpenmiiia fecal 4 hieh tt d the aa. aad whe 
quickly cleared a space of about thirty feet by 
twenty-five, for the combatamts, Thitber thronged 
the nobles, priests, and commons,—all = the 
ok] King, who, detesting such scenes of b re- 
tired to his residence, and devolved the charge of 
met tila ier of Errol, Lord ay een 
sta, to w ce it more particularly belong- 
ed. The Duke of Albany watched the whole pro- 
— a close and wary eye. His nephew 
gave the scene the heedless degree of notice which 
eorresponded with his character. 

When the combatants appeared in the lists, no- 
thing eould be more striking than the contrast be- 
twixt the manly, cheerful countenance of the Smith, 
whose sparkling bright eye seemed already beam- 
ing with the victory he hoped for, and the sullen, 
downcast aspect of the brutal Bonthron, who looked 
as if he were some obscene bird, driven into sun- 
shine out of the shelter of its darksome haunts, 
They made oath severally, each to the truth of his 
quarrel ; a ceremony which Henry Gow performed 
with serene and manly confidence—Bonthron with 
& dogged resolution, which induced the Duke of 
Rothsay to say to the High Constable, “ Didst thou 
ever, my dear Errol, behold such a mixture of 
malignity, cruelty, and I think fear, as in that fel- 
low’s countenance ?” 

“ He is not comely,” said the Earl, “but a power- 
ful knave, as I have seen.” 

“Tl gage a hogshead of wine with you, my good 
lord, that he loses the day. Henry the armourer 
is as strong as he, and much more aetive. And 
then look at his bold bearing? There is something 
in that other fellow that is loathsome to look upon. 
Let them yoke presently, my dear Constable, for I 
am sick of beholding him.” 

The High Constable then addressed the widow, 
who, in her deep weeds, and having her children 
still beside her, occupied a chair within the lists:— 
“ Woman, do you willingly accept of this man, 
Henry the Smith, to do battle as your champion in 
this cause 1” 

“TI do—I do, most willingly,” answered Magda- 
len Proudfute ; “ and may the blessing of God and 
St. John give him strength and fortune, since he 
strikes for the orphan and fatherless !” 

“ Then I pronounce this a fenced field of battle,” 
said the Constable aloud. “ Let no one dare, upon 
peril of his life, to interrupt this combat by word, 
speech, or look.—Sound trumpets, and fight com- 
batants !” 

The trumpets flourished, and the combatants, 
advancing from the opposite ends of the lists, with 
a steady and even pace, looked at each other atten- 
tively, well skilled in judging from the motion of 
the eye, the direction in which a blow was medi- 
tated. They halted opposite to, and within reach 
of, each other, and in turn made more than one 
feint to strike, in order to ascertain the activity 
and vigilance of the opponent. At length, whether 
weary of these manoeuvres, or fearing leet, in a 
contest 20 condu his unwieldy strength would 
be foiled by the activity of the Smith, Bonthron 
heaved up his axe for a downright blow, adding 
the whole strength of his sturdy arms to the weight 
of the weapon in its descent. The Smith, how- 
ever, avoided the stroke by stepping aside ; for it 
was too forcible to be contro y any guard 
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which he could have interposed. Ere Bon 
recovered Henry struck bim a sideling blow 
on the steel head-piece, which prostrated him on 


the ground, 

“ or dis,” mid the victor, placing hia 
foot om tle body 6 ee 
his throat the poiné of the axe, whi in 
a spike or poniard. 

“I will confess,” said the villain, glaring wildly 
upward on the sky. “ Let me rise.” 

% Not till you have yielded,” said Harry Smith. 

“TI do yield,” again murmured Bonthron, and 
Henry proclaimed aloud that his antagonist was 
defeated. 

The Dukes of Rothsay and Albany, the High 
Constable, and the Dominican Prior, now entered 
the lists, and addressing Bonthron, demanded if he 
acknowledged himself vanquished. 

“ I do,” answered the miscreant. 

And guilty of the murder of Oliver Proud- 
fate 3” 

“ IT am—but I mistook him for another.” 

«“ And whom didst thou intend to slay ?”’ said the 
frior. Confess, my son, and merit thy pardon 
in another world ; for with this thou hast little more 
to do.” 

“ I took the slain man,” answered the discom- 
fited combatant, “ for him whose hand has struck 
me down, whose foot now presses me.” 

“ Blessed be the saints |!” said the Prior ; “now 
all those who doubt the virtue of the holy ordeal, 
may have their eyes opened to their error. Lo, he 
is trapped in the snare which he laid for the guilt- 
less. 

“ [ scarce ever saw the man before,” said the 
Smith. “I never did wrong to him or his.—Ask 
him, an it please your reverenee, why he should 
have thought of siaying me treacheroualy.” 

“Tt is a fitting question,” answered the Prior.— 
“ Give glory where it is due, my son, even though 
it is manifested by thy shame. For what reason 
wouldst thou have waylaid this armourer, who says 
he never wronged thee ?”’ 

‘He had wronged him whom I served,” an- 
swered Bonthron ; “ and I meditated the deed by 
his command,” 

“ By whose command ?” asked the Prior., 

Bonthron was silent for an instant, then growled 
out,—* He is too mighty for me to name.” 

“ Hearken, my son,” said the churchman ; “ tarry 
but a brief hour, and the mighty and the mean of 
this earth shall to thee alike be empty sounds. The 
sledge is even now preparing to drag thee to the 
place of execution. Therefore, son, once more I 
charge thee to consult thy soul’s weal by glorifying 
Heaven, and speaking the truth. Was it thy mas- 
ter, Sir John orny, that stirred theb to so foul 
a deed ?” 

“ No,” answered the prostrate villain, “ it was a 
greater than he.” And at the same time he pointed 
with his finger to the Prince. 

“ Wretch |” said the astonished Duke of Roth- 
el a you dare to hint that J was your instiga- 
tor 

“ You yourself, my lord,” answered the unblush- 
ing ruffian. 


ing 
“ Die in thy falsehood, accursed alave }” said the 
Prince ; and, drawing his sword, he would have 
pierced his calunmiator, had not the Lord High 
Constable interposed with word aad action. 





THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


« Your Graeo must forgive my discharging mine 
office---this enitiff must’ be dalivened imto the hands 
of the executioner. He is unfit to be dealt with by 
any other, much less b your Highness.” 

« What! noble Earl,” said Albany, aloud, and 
with nmch real or affected emotion, “ would you 
let the dog pass alive from hence, to poison the 

ple’s ears with false accusations against the 
Prince of Scotland {—I say, cut him to mammocks 
upon the 1” 

“ Your Hi will pardon me,” said the Earl 

of Errol ; * IT must protect him till his doom is exe- 








‘Then let him be gagged instantly,” said Albany. 
—“ And you, my royal nephew, why stand you 
there fixed in astonishment? Call your resolution 
up—speak to the prisoner—swear—protest by all 
that is sacred that you knew not of this felon deed. 
-—See how the people look on each other, and whis 
“per apart! My life on’t that this lie spreads faster 
than any gospel truth.—Speak to them, royal kins- 
man, no matter what you say, so you be constant 
in denial.” 

« What, sir,” said Rothsay, starting from his 

ause of surprise and mortification, and turning 
haughtily towards his uncle ; “ would you have me 
gage my royal word against that of an abject re- 
creant? Let those who can believe the son of 
their sovereign, the descendant of Bruce, capable 
of laying ambush for the life of a poor mechanie, 
enj oy the pleasure of thinking the villain’s tale 
true. 

« That will not I for one,” said the Smith, bluntly. 
TI never did aught but what was in honour towards 
his royal Grace the Duke of Rothsay, and never 
received unkindness from him, in word, look, or 
deed ; and I cannot think he would have given aim 
to such base practice.” 

“ Was it in honour that you threw his Highness 
from the ladder in Curfew Street, upon St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve?” said Bonthron ; “or think you the fa- 
vour was received kindly or unkindly ?” 

This was so boldly said, and seemed so plausible, 
that it shook the Smith’s opinion of the Prince’s 
innocence. 

«“ Alas, my lord,” said he, looking sorrowfully 
towards Rothsay, “ could your Highness seek an 
innocent fellow’s life for doing his duty by a help- 
less maiden !—I would rather have died in these 
lista, than live to hear it said of the Bruce’s heir !” 

‘Thou art a good fellow, Smith,” said the Prince; 
“but I cannot expect thee to judge more wisely 
than others.—Away with that convict to the gal- 
lows, and gibbet him alive an you will, that he may 
speak falsehood and spread scandal on us to the 
last prolonged moment of his existence !” 

_So saying, the Prince turned away from the lists, 
disdaining to notice the gloomy looks cast towards 
him, as the crowd made slow and reluctant way for 
him to pass, and expressing neither surprise nor 
displeasure at a deep hollow murmur, or groan, 
which accompanied his retreat. Only a few of his 
own immediate followers attended him from the 
field, though various persons of distinction had 
come there in his train. Even the lower class of 
citizens ceased to follow the unhappy Prince, whose 
former indifferent reputation had e ed him to 
so matiy charges of impropriety and levity, and 
around whom there seemed now darkening suspi- 
cions of the most atrocious nature. 
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He took his slow and thoughtful way to the 


church of the Dominicana; but the ill news, which 
fly proverbially fast, had reached his father’s place 
of retirement, before he himself Bp Lager On 
entering the palace and enquiring for the King, 
the Duke of Rothsay was surprised to be informed 
that he was in deep consultation with the Duke of 
Albany, who, mounting on horseback as the Prince 
left the lista, had yeached the convent before hin. 
He was about to use the privilege of his rank and 
birth, to enter the royal apartment, when Mac- 
Lewis, the commander of the guard of Brandanes, 
gave him to undefstand, in the most respectful 
terms, that he had special instructions which for- 
bade his admittance. 

* Go at least, MacLewis, and let them know that 
I wait their pleasure,” said the Prince. “If my 
uncle desires to have the credit of shutting the 
father’s apartment against the son, it will gratif 
him to know that I am attending in the outer hall 
like a lackey.” 

“ May it please you,” said MacLewis, with hesi- 
tation, “if your Highness would consent to retire 
just now, and to wait a while in patience, I will 
send to acquaint you when the Duke of Albany 
goes; and I doubt not that his Majesty will then 
admit your Grace to his presence. At present, 
your Highness must forgive me,—it is impossible 
you can have access.” 

“JY understand you, MacLewis ; but go, never- 
theless, and obey my commands.” 

The officer went accordingly, and returned with 
a message that the King was indisposed, and on the 
point of retiring to his private chamber ; but that 
the Duke of Albany would presently wait upon the 
Prince of Scotland. 

It was, however, a full half hour ere the Duke 
of Albany appeared,—a period of time which Roth- 
say spent partly in moody silence, and partly in 
idle talk with MacLewis and the Brandanes, as the 
levity or irritability of his temper obtained the as- 
cendant. 

At length the Duke came, and with him the Lord 
High Constable, whose countenance expressed much 
sorrow and embarrassment. 

“ Fair kinsman,” said the Duke of Albany, “I 
grieve to say that it is my royal brother’s opinion, 
that it will be best, for the honour of the royal 
family, that your Royal Highness do restrict your- 
self for a time to the seclusion of the High Consta- 
ble’s lodgings,’ and accept of the noble Earl here 
present for your principal, if not sole companion. 
until the scandals which have been this day spread 
abroad, shall be refuted, or forgotten.” 

‘“ How is this, my Lord of Errol?” said the 
Prince, in astonishment. “ Is your house to be my 
jail, and is your lordship to be my jailer ?” 

“ The saints forbid, my lord,” said the Ear] of 
Errol ; “ but it is my unhappy duty to obey the 
commands of your father, by me aeeiien your 
Royal Highness for some time as being under my 
ward.” 

“The Prince—the heir of Scotland, under the 
ward of the High Constable !—What reason can 
be given for this? Is the blighting speech of a 
convicted recreant of strength sufficient to tarnish 
my royal escutcheon {” 

* While such accusations are not refuted and 








‘See Note W. Sarl of Errol's Lodgings. 
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oth 
denied, my kinsman,” said the Duke of ‘Albany, 
“ they will contaminate that of a monarch.” 


ae my lord!’ exclaimed the Prince ; “ by 
whom are they asserted! save by a wretch tco in- 
famous, even by his own confession, to be credited 
for a moment, though a beggar’s character, not a 
prince’s, were impeached.—Fetch him hither,—let 
the rack be shown to him ; you will soon hear him 
retract the calumny which he dared to assert.” 

“ The gibbet has done its work too surely to leave 
Bonthron sensible to the rack,” said the Duke of 
Albany. “ He has been executed an hour since.” 

« And why such haste, my lord?” said the Prince ; 
* know you it looks as if there were practice in it, 
to bring a stain on my name ?” 

“‘ The custom is universal—the defeated com- 
batant in the ordeal of battle is instantly transfer- 
red from the lists to the gallows.—And yet, fair 
kinsman,” continued the Duke of Albany, “if you 
had boldly and strongly denied the imputation, I 
would have judged right to keep the wretch alive 
for further investigation ; but as your Highness 

was silent, 1 deemed it best to stifle the scandal in 
the breath of him that uttered it.” 

“ Saint Mary, my lord, but this is too insulting ! 
Do you, my uncle and kinsman, suppose me guilty 
of prompting such a useless and unworthy action, 
as that which the slave confessed ?” 

“Tt is not for me to bandy question with your 
[ligliness ; otherwise I would ask, whether you also 
mean to deny the scarce less unworthy, though less 
bloody atiack, upon the house in Couvrefew Street? 
~—Be not angry with me, kinsman ; but, indeed, 
your sequestering yourself for some brief space 
from the court, were it only during the King’s resi- 

; dence in this city, where so much offence has been 

| given, is imperiously demanded.” 

| Rothsay paused when he heard this exhortation; 
and looking at the Duke in a very marked manner, 
replied,— 

* Uncle, you are a good huntsman. You have 

itched your toils with much skill ; but you would 

| his been foiled, notwithstanding, had not the stag 

rushed among the nets of free-will. God speed you, 

, and may you have the profit by this matter, which 

; your measures deserve. Say to my father, I obey 

is arrest.—My Lord High Constable, I wait only 

| your pleasure to attend you to your lodgings. Since 

{ Tam to lie in ward, I could not have desired a 
kinder or more courteous warden.” 

The interview between the uncle and ncphew 

-being thus concluded, the Prince retired with the 
Earl of Errol to his apartments ; the citizens whom 
they met in the streets passing to the further side, 
when they observed the Duke of Rothsay, to escape 
the necessity of saluting one whom they had been 
taught to consider as a ferocious as well as unprin- 
cipled libertine. The Constable’s lodgings received 
the owner and his princely guest, both glad to leave 
the streets, yet neither feeling easy in the situation 
which they occupied with regard to each other 
within doors. 

We must return to the lists after the combat had 
ceased, and when the nobles had withdrawn. The 
crowds were now separated into two distinct bodies. 
That which made the smallest in number, was at 
the same time the most distinguished for respect- 
ability, consisting of the better class of inhabitants 
of Perth, who were congratulating the successful 
champion, and each other, upon the triumphant 
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conclusion to which they had brought thelr. teud 
with the courtiers. The tes were 80 much 
elated on the occasion, that they entreated Sir Pa- 


trick Charteris’s acceptance of a collation in the’ 


Town-Hall. To this, Henry, the hero of the day, 
was of course invited, or he was rather commanded 
to attend. He listened to the summons with 
embarrassment, for it may be readily believed his 
heart was with Catharine Glover. But the advice 
of his father Simon decided him. That veteran 
citizen had a natural and becoming deference for 
the Magistracy of the Fair City; he entertained a 
high estimation of all honours which flowed from 
such a source, and thought that his intended son- 
in-law would do wrong not to receive them with 
gratitude. 

“ Thou must not think to absent thyself from 
such a solemn occasion, son Henry,”’ was his advice. 
‘“‘ Sir Patrick Charteris is to be there himself, and 
I think it will be a rare occasion for thee to gain 
his goodwill. It is like he may order of thee a new 
suit of harness; and I myself heard worthy Bailie 
Craigdallie say, there was a talk of furbishing up 
the city’s armoury. Thou must not neglect the 
good trade, now that thou takest on thee an expen- 
sive family.” 

“ Tush, father Glover,” answered the embar- 
rassed victor, “I Jack no custom—and thou know- 
est there is Catharine, who may wonder at my 
absence, and have her ear abused once more by 
tales of glee-maidens, and I wot not what.” 

“Fear not for that,” said the Glover, “ but go 
like an obedient bargess, where thy betters desire 
to have thee. I do not deny that it will cost thee 
some trouble to make thy peace with Catharine 
about this duel ; for she thinks herself wiser in such 
matters than King and Council, Kirk and Canons, 
Provost and Bailiés. But I will take up the quarrel 
with her myself, and will so work for thee, that 
though she may receive thee to-morrow with some- 
what of a chiding, it shall melt into tears and smiles, 
like an April morning, that begins with a mild 
shower. Away with thee then, my son, and be 
constant to the time, to-morrow morning after 
mass.” 

The Smith, though reluctantly, was obliged to 
defer to the reasoning of his proposed father-in-law, 
and, once determined to accept the honour destined 
for him by the fathers of the city, he extricated 
himself from the crowd, and hastened home to put 
on his best apparel; in which he presently after- 
wards repaired to the Council-louse, where the 
ponderous oak table seemed to bend under the 
massy dishes of choice Tay salmon, and delicious 
sea-fish from Dundee, being the dainties which the 
fasting season permitted, whilst neither wine, ale, 
nor metheglin, were wanting to wash them down. 
The waits, or minstrels of the burgh, played during 
the repast, and in the intervals of the music, one 
of them recited with great emphusis, a long poetical 
account of the battle of Blackearn-side, fought by 
Sir William Wallace, and his redoubted captain 
and friend, Thomas of Longueville, against the 
English general, Seward—a theme perfectly fami- 
liar to all the guests, who, nevertheless, more tole- 
rant than their descendants, listened as if it had all 
It was complimentary to the 
ancestor of the Knight of Kinfauns doubtless, aud 
to other Perthshire families, in passages which the 
audience applauded vociferously, whilst they pledged 
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h other in mighty draughts, to the memory of 
he herces who had Ou ht by the side of the cham- 
pion of Scotland. The health of Henry Wynd was 
quaffed with repeated shouts, and the Provost an- 
nounced publicly, that the magistrates were con- 
sulting how they might best invest him with some 
distinguished add i or honorary reward, to 
show how highly his fellow-citizens valued his 
courageous exertions. 

“ Nay, take it not thus, an it like your worships,” 
said the Smith, with his usual blunt manner, “ lest 
men say that valour must be rare in Perth, when 
they reward a man for fighting for the right of a 
forlorn widow. I am sure there are many scores 
of stout burghers in the town who would have done 
this day’s dargue, as well or better than I. For, 
in good sooth, I ought to have cracked yonder fel- 
low’s head-piece, like an earthen pipkin—ay, and 
would have done it too, if it had not been one which 
T myself tempered for Sir John Ramorny. But an 
the Fair City think my service of any worth, I will 
conceive it far more than acquitted by any aid 
which you may afford from the Common Good,! to 
the support of the widow Magdalen and her poor 
orphans.” 

“ That may well be done,” said Sir Patrick Char- 
teris, “and yet leave the Fair City rich enough to 
pay her debts to Henry Wynd, of which every 
man of us is a better judge than himself, who is 
blinded with an unavailing nicety, which men call 
modesty—And if the burgh be too poor for this, 
the Provost will bear his share. The Rover’s 
golden angels have not all taken flight yet.” 

The beakers were now circulated, under the 
name of a cup of comfort to the widow, and, anon, 
flowed around once more to the happy memory of 
the murdered Oliver, now so bravely avenged. In 
short, it was a feast so jovial, that all agreed no- 
thing was wanting to render it perfect, but the pre- 
sence of the Bonnet-maker himself, whose calamity 
had occasioned the meeting, and who had usually 
furnished the standing jest at such festive assem- 
blies. ‘ Had his attendance been possible,” it was 
dryly observed by Bailie Craigdallie, “he would 
seeleruet} have claimed the success of the day, and 
vouched himself the avenger of his own murder.” 

At the sound of the vesper bell the company 
broke up, some of the graver sort going to evening 
prayers, where, with half-shut eyes and shining 
countenances, they made a most orthodox and edi- 
fying portion of a Lenten congregation ; others to 
their own homes, to tell over the occurrences of 
the fight and feast, for the information of the 
family circle ; and some, doubtless, to the licensed 
freedoms of some tavern, the door of which Lent 
did not keep so close shut as the forms of the 
Church required. Henry returned to the Wynd, 
warm with the good wine and the applause of his 
fellow-citizens, and fell asleep to dream of perfect 
Deepa and Catharine Glover. 

_.We have said, that when the combat was de- 
cided, the spectators were divided into two bodies. 
Of these, when the more respectable portion at- 
tended the victor in joyous procession, much the 
gad number, or what might be termed the rab- 

le, waited upon the subdued and sentenced Bon- 


thron, who was travelling in a different direction, 
‘nnd for & very opposite purpose. Whatever may 
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be thought of the comparative attractions of the 
house of mourning and of feasting under other cir- 
cumstances, there can be little donbt which will 
draw moat visitors, when the question is, whether 
we would witness miseries which we are not to 
share, or festivities of which we are not to partake. 
Accordingly, the tumbril in which the criminal] 
was conveyed to execution, was attended by far 
the greater proportion of the inhabitants of Perth. 

A friar was seated in the same car with the mur- 
derer, to whom he did not hesitate to repeat, under 
the seal of confession, the same false asseveration 
which he had made upon the place of combat, which 
charged the Duke of Rothsay with bejng director 
of the ambuscade by which the unfortunate Bon- 
net-maker had suffered. The same falsehood he 


disseminated among the crowd averring, with un- | 


blushing effrontery, to those who were nighest to 
the car, that he owed his death to his having been 
willing to execute the Duke of Rothsay’s pleasure. 
For atime he repeated these words, sullenly and 
doggedly, in the manner of one reciting a task, or 
a liar who endeavours by reiteration to obtain a 
credit for his words, which he is internally sensible 
they do not deserve. But when he lifted up his 
eyes, and beheld in the distance the black outline 
of a gallows, at least forty feet high, with its ladder 
and its fatal cord, rising against the horizon, he 
became suddenly silent, and the friar could observe 
that he trembled very much. 

‘‘ Be comforted, my son,” said the good priest, 
“you have confessed the truth, and received abso- 
lution. Your penitence will be accepted accord- 
ing to your sincerity; and though you have been 
a man of bloody hands and cruel heart, yet, by the 
Church’s prayers, you shall be in due time as- 
soilzied from the penal fires of purgatory.” 

These assurances were calculated rather to aug- 
ment than to diminish the terrors of the culprit, 
who was agitated by doubts whether the mode sug- 
gested for his preservation from death would to a 
certainty be effectual, and some suspicion whether 
there was really any purpose of employing them in 
his favour; for he knew his master well enough to 
be aware of the indifference with which he would 
sacrifice one, who might on some future occasion 
be a dangerous evidence against him. 

His doom, however, was sealed, and there was 
no escaping from it. They slowly approached the 
fatal tree, which was erected on a bank by the 
river’s side, about half a mile from the walls of 
the city; a site chosen that the body of the wretch, 
which was to remain food for the carrion crows, 
might be seen from a distance in every direction. 
Here the priest delivered Bonthron to the execu- 
tioner, by whom he was assisted up the ladder, and 
to all appearance despatched according to the usual 
forms of the law. He seemed to struggle for life 
for a minute, but soon after hung still and inani- 
mate. The executioner, after remaining upon duty 
for more than half an hour, as if to permit the last 
spark of life to be extinguished, announced to the 
admirers of such spectacles, that the irons for the 
permanent suspension of the carcass not ha 
been got ready, the concluding ceremony of disem- 
bowelling the dead body, and attaching it finally 
to the gibbet, would be deferred till the next 
morning at sunrise. 

Notwithstanding the early hour which he had 
named, Master Smotherwell had g reasonable ab 
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the of justice with its victim. 
Bat greet was the astonishment and resentment 
of these amateurs, to find that the dead body had 
been removed from the gibbet. They were not, 
however, long at a losa to guess the cause of its 
i ce. Bonthron had been the follower of 
a Baron, whose estates Jay in Fife, and was himself 
a native of that province. What was more natural 
than that same of the Fife men, whose boats were 
frequently plying on the river, should have clan- 
y removed the body of their countryman 
from the plaee of public shame 3 The crowd vented 
their rage against Smotherwell, for not completing 
his jok on ing evening; and had not he 
and his asgistant betaken themselves to a boat, and 
eacaped across the Tay, they would have run some 
risk of being pelted to death. The event, however, 
was too much in the spirit of the times to be much 
wondered at. Its real cause we shall explain in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Let gallows gape for dogs, let men go free. 
Henry V. 


Tus incidents of a narrative of this kind must 
be adapted to each other, as the wards of a key 
must tally accurately with those of the lock to 
which it belongs. The reader, however gentle, 
will not hold himself obliged to rest satisfied with 
the mere fact, that such and such oecurrences took 
place, which is, generally speaking, all that in ordi- 
nary life he can know of what is passing around 
him ; but he is desirous, while reading for amuse- 
ment, of knowing the interior movements occa- 
sioning the course of events. This is a legitimate 
and reasonable curiosity; for every man hath a 
right to open and examine the mechanism of his 
own watoh, put together for his proper use, al- 
though he is not permitted to pry into the interior 
of the timepiece, which, for general information, is 

isplayed on the town-steeple. 

t would be, therefore, uncourteous to leave my 
readers under any doubt concerning the agency 
which removed the assassin Bonthron from the 
gallows; an event which some of the Perth citizens 
ascribed to the foul Fiend himself, while others 
were content to lay it upon the natural dislike of 
Bonthron’s countrymen of Fife to see him hanging 
on the river side, ag a spectacle dishonourable to 
their province. 

About midnight succeeding the day when the 
execution had taken place, and while the inha- 
bitants of Perth were deeply buried in slumber, 
three men mnfiled in their cloaks, and bearing a 
dark lantern, descended the alleys of a garden 
which led from the house occupied by Sir John 
Ramorny te the banks of the Tay, where a small 
boat lay moored to a landing-place, or little pro- 
jecting ier. The wind howled in a low and me- 

ly manner through the leafless shrubs and 
bushes; and a pale moon waded, as it is termed in 
Scotland, amongst drifting clouds, which seemed to 
threaten rain. The three individuals entered the 
boat with great precaution, to escape observation. 
Que of them was a tall powerful man; another 
short and bent downwards; the third middle-sized, 
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made and active. us much the imperfect light 
could discover. They seated themselyes in the 
beat, and unmoored it from the pier. 

‘We must let her drift with the current till 
we pass the bridge, where the burghers still keep 
guard ; and you know the proverb—A Perth arrow 
hath a perfect flight,” said the most youthful of 
the party, who assumed the offiee of helmsman, 
and pushed the boat off from the pier; whilst the 
others took the oars which were muffled, and 
rowed with all precaution, till they attained the 
middle of the river ; they then ceased their efforts, 
lay upon their oars, and trusted to the steersman 
for keeping her in mid-channel. 

In this manner they passed unnoticed or disre- 
garded beneath the stately Gothic arches of the old 
bridge, erected by the magnificent patronage of 
Robert Bruce in 1329, and carried away by an in- 
undation in 1621. Although they heard the voices 
of a civie watch, which, since these disturbances 
commenced, had been nightly maintained in that 
important pass, no challenge was given; and when 
they were so far down the stream as to be out of 
hearing of these guardians of the night, they began 
to row, but still with precaution, and to converse, 
though in a low tone. 

«“ You have found a new trade, comrade, since I 
left you,” said one of the rowers to the other. “I 
left you engaged in tending a sick knight, and I 
find you employed in purloining a dead body from 
the gallows.” 

“ A living body, so please your squirehood, Mas- 
ter Buncle; or else my craft hath failed of its pur- 
ose.” : 
: “ So I am told, Master Pottercarrier; but sav- 
ing your clerkship, unless you tell me your trick, 

I will take leave to doubt of ite success.” 
“A simple toy, Master Buncle, not likely to 
lease a genius so acute as that of your valiancie. 
Marry, thus it is. The suspension of the human 
body, which the vulgar call hanging, operates death 
by apoplexia,—that is, the blood being unable to 
return to the heart by the compression of the veins, 
it rushes to the brain, and the man dies. Also, 
and as an additional cause of dissolution, the lungs 
no longer receive the needful supply of the vital 
air, owing to the ligature of the cord around the 

thorax ; and hence the patient perishes.” 

I] understand that well enough—But how is 
such a revulsion of blood to the brain to be pre- 
vented, Sir Mediciner?” said the third person, 
who was no other than Ramorny’s page, Eviot. 

“ Marry, then,” replied Dwiniag, Meng me the 
patient up in such fashion that the carotid arteries 
shall not be compressed, and the bloed will not 
determine to the brain, and apoplexia will not take 
place; and, again, if there be no ligature around 
the thorax, the lungs will be supplied with air, 
whether the man be Rapin in the middle heaven, 
or standing on the firm earth.” 

“ All this I conceive,” said Eviot; “but how 
these precautions can be reconciled with the exe- 
cution of the sentence of hanging, is what my dull 
brain cannot eomprehend? 

“ Ah Bare youth, thy valiancie hath speiled a 
fair wit. Hadst thou studied with me, thon abouldst 
have learned things more difGoulé than thia. But 
here is my trick. I get me certain made 
of the same substance with your young valiancie’s 


horse-girths, having especial care that they are of 
ee 
since Ww il my experiment, One 
of this Scarce anon under each foot, pes 
returns up either side ef the leg to a cincture, with 
which it is united; these einctures are 
by divers straps down the breast and baek, in 
order to divide the weight, and there are sundry 
other conveniences for easing the patient; but the 
chief is this. The straps, or ligatures, are attached 
to a broad steel collar, curving outwards, and hav- 
ing a hook or two, for the better seenrity of the 
ter, which the friendly executioner passes around 
that part of the machine, instead of applying it to 
the bare throat of the patient. Thus, when thrown 
off from the ladder, the sufferer will find himself 
suspended, not by his neck, if it please you, but by 
the steel circle, which supports the loops in which 
his feet are placed, and on which his weight really 
rests, diminished a little by similar supports under 
each arm. Thus neither vein ner windpipe being 
compressed, the man will breathe as free, and his 
blood, saving from fright and novelty of situation, 
will flow as temperately as your valiancies’, when 
‘hive stand up in your stirrups to view a field of 
8, 
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“ By my faith, a quaint and rare device !”’ quoth 
Bunele. 

“Ts it not?” pursued the leech, “ and well worth 
being known to sueh mounting spirits as your vali- 
ancies, since there is no knowing to what height 
Sir John Ramorny’s pupils may arrive; and if 
these be such, that it is necessary to descend from 
them by a rope, you may find my mode of man- 
agement more convenient than the common prac- 
tice. , but you must be provided with a 
high-collared doublet, to conceal the ring of steel ; 
and above all, such a bonus socéu? as Smotherwell 
to adjust the noose.” 

« poison-vender,” said Eviot, “ men of 
our calling die on the field of battle !” 

“I will save the lesson, however,” replied 
Buncle, “ in case of some pinching occasion.— But 
what a night the bloody hangdog Bonthron must 
have had of it, daneing a pavise in mid ‘air to the 
rousic of his own shackles, as the night wind swings 
him that-way and this !” 

“Jt were an almsdeed to leave him there,” said 
Eviot ; “for his descent from the gibbet will but 
encourage him to new murders. He knows but two 
elements—drunkenness and bloodshed.” 

“ Perhaps Sir John Ramorny might have been of 

our dala said Dwining ; Pike it would first 
ve been necessary to cut out the nogwe’s tongue 
lest he had told strange tales from kis airy height, 
And there are other reasons that it concerns not 
your valiancies to know, In truth, I myself have 
been generous in serving him, for the fellow ia built 
as strong as Edinburgh Castle, and his anatomy 
would have matehed eny that is in the chirurgieal 
hall of Padua.—But tell me, Master Buncle, what 

news bring you from the doughty Douglas t” 

os may tell that know,” said wy 
am ee pegs that ge as message, and kens 
noug : safer for myself per- 
haps. [ carrind betters from the Duke of Albany 
and from Sir John Ramorny to the Douglas, and‘ 
he looked black as a northerh tempest when he 
sponed them-—I browght them answers from the 
1, at which they smiled like the sun when the 


over him. Go to your 
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that.” 
“ Methinks I ean do so without much cost of wit,” 
said the chirurgeon ; “but yonder I see in the pale 
moonlight our dead alive. Should he have scream- 
ed out to any chance passenger, it were a curious 
interruption to a night-journey to be hailed from 
the top of such a gallows as that—Hark, methinks 
I do hear his amid the whistling of the wind, 
and the creaking of the chains. So—fair and softly 
—make fast the boat with the grappling—and get 
out the casket with my matters—we would be better 
for a little fire, but the light might bring observa- 
tion on us. Come on, my men of valour, marc) 
warily, for we are bound for the gallows foot—Fol- 
low with the lantern—I trust the adder has been 
left. 
‘ Sing, three merry-men, and three merry-men, 
And three merry-men are we ; 


Thou on the land, and I on the sand, 
And Jack on the gallows-tree.’”’ 


As they advanced to the gibbet, they could plainly 
hear groans, though uttered in a low tone. Dwini 
ventured to give a low cough once or twice, by way 
of signal; but receiving no answer, “ We had best 
make haste,” said he to his companions, “ for our 
friend must be tx extremis, as he gives no answer to 
the signal which announces the arrival of help.— 
Come, let us to the gear. I will go up the ladder 
first, and cut the rope. Do you two follow, one‘after 
another, and take fast hold of the body, so that he 
fall not when the halter is unloosed. Keep sure 
gripe, for which the bandages will afford you con- 
venience. Bethink you, that though he plays an 
owl’s part to-night, he hath no wings, and to fall 
out of a halter may be as dangerous as to fall into 
one.” 

While he spoke thus with sneer and gibe, he 
ascended the ladder, and having aseertained that 
the men-at-arms who followed him had the body 
in their hold, he cut the rope, and then gave his 
aid to support the almost lifeless form of the cri- 
minal. 

By a skilful exertion of strength and address, the 
body of Bonthron was placed safely on the ground, 
and the faint, yet certain existence of life having 
been ascertained, it was thence rted to the 
river side, where, shrouded by the bank, the party 
might be best concealed from observation, while 
the leech employed himself in the necessary means 
of reealling animation, with which he had taken caro 
to ide himself. 

or this he first freed the recovered 
frem his shackles, which the executioner 

had left unlocked on purpose, and at the same time 
haji cig the complicated envelopes and bandages 
by which he had been suspended. It was some 
time ere Dwining’s efforts succeeded ; for in despite 
of the skill with — hie Be ere a bea, 
structed, the straps designed to support tay ’ 
had stretched so considerably as to oecasion the 
sense of suffocation becoming extremely averpower- 
ing. But the address of the surgeon triumphed 
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over all obstacles; and after sneezing and stretch 
ing himself, with one or two brief convulsions, Bon. 
thron gave decided proofs of reanimation by arrest. 
ing the 
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hand of the operator as it was in the act of 
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bottle which contained them to 











his lips, he took, almost perforce, a considerable 
gulp of the contents. 

“It is spiritual essence, double distilled,” said 
the astonished operator, “ and would blister the 
throat, and burn the stomach of any other man. 
But this extraordinary beast is so unlike all other 
human creatures, that I should not wonder if it 
brought him to the complete possession of his facul- 
ties, 

Bonthron seemed to confirm this ; he started with 
a strong convulsion, sat up, stared around, and in- 
dicated some consciousness of existence. 

«“ Wine—wine,” were the first words which he 
articulated. 

The leech gave him a draught of medicated wine, 
mixed with water. He rejected it, under the dis- 
honourable epithet of “ kennel-washings,” and again 
uttered the words— Wine, wine.” 

.. “Nay, take it to thee, i’ the devil’s name,” said 
the leech, “since none but he can judge of thy con- 
stitution.” 

A draught, long and deep enough to have dis- 
composed the intellects of any other person, was 
found effectual in recalling those of Bonthron toa 
more perfect state ; though he betrayed no recol- 
lection of where he was or what had befallen him, 
and in his brief and sullen manner, asked why he 
was brought to the river side at this time of night. 

“ Another frolic of the wild Prince, for drench- 
ing meas he did before—Nails and blood, but I 
would” 

“ Hold thy peace,” interrupted Eviot, “ and be 
thankful, 1 pray you, if you have any thankfulness 
in you, that thy body is not crow’s meat, and thy 





soul in a place where water is too scarce to duck 
thee.” 
+4 I begin to bethink me,’’ said the ruffian ; and 


raising the flask to his mouth, which he saluted 
with a long and hearty kiss, he set the empty bottle 
on the earth, dropped his head on his bosom, and 
seemed to muse for the purpose of arranging his 
confused recollections. 

‘© We can abide the issue of his meditations no 
longer,” said Dwining, “ he will be better after he 
has slept.—Up, sir! you have been riding the air 
these some hours—try if the water be not an easier 
mode of conveyance.— Your valours must lend me 
@ hand. I can no more lift this mass, than I could 
raise in my arms a slaughtered bull.” 

“ Stand upright on thine own feet, Bonthron, now 
we have placed thee upon them,” said Eviot. 

“ I cannot,” answered the patient. “ Every drop 
of blood tingles in my veins as if it had pin-points, 
and my knees refuse to bear their burden. What 
can be the meaning of all this? This is some 
practice of thine, thou dog leech !” 

“ Ay, ay, 80 it is, honest Bonthron,” said Dwin- 
ing, “a practice thou shalt thank me for, when thou 
comest to learn it. In the meanwhile, stretch down 
in the stern of that boat, and let me wrap this cloak 
about thee.” Assisted into the boat accordingly, 
Bonthron was deposited there as conveniently as 
things admitted of. He answered their attentions 
with one or two snorts resembling the grunt of a 
boar, who has got some food particularly agreeable 
to him, 

«“ And now, Bunele,” said the chirurgeon, “ your 


1 An incident precisely similar to that in the text actually 





occurred, within the present century, at Oxford, in the case of 
& young woman who underwent the last sentence of the law 
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valiant squireship knows your charge. You are to 
earry this lively o by the river to Newburgh, 
where you are to dispose of him as you wot of; 
meantime, here are his shackles and bandages, the 
marks of his confinement and liberation. Bind them 
up together, and fling them into the deepest pool 
you pass over; for, found in your possession, the 

might tell tales against us all, This low, light brea 

of wind from the west, will permit you to use a sail 
as soon as the light comes in, and you are tired of 
rowing. Your other valiancy, Master Page Eviot, 
must be content to return to Perth with me a-foot, 
for here severs our fair company.—Take with thee 
the lantern, Buncle, for thou wilt require it more 
than we, and see thou send me back my flasket.” 

As the pedestrians returned to Perth, Eviot ex- 
pressed his belief that Bonthron’s understanding 
would never recover the shock which terror had 
inflicted upon it, and which appeared to him to have 
disturbed all the faculties of his mind, and in par- 
ticular his memory. 

“It is not so, an it please your pagehood,”’ said 
the leech. ‘ Bonthron’s intellect, such as it is, 
hath a solid character—it will but vacillate to and 
fro like a pendulum which hath been put in motion, 
and then will rest in its proper point of gravity. 
Our memory is, of all our powers of mind, that 
which is peculiarly liable to be suspended. Deep 
intoxication or sound sleep alike destroy it, and 
yet it returns when the drunkard becomes sober, 
or the sleeper is awakened. ‘Terror sometimes 
produces the same effects. I knew at Paris a cri- 
minal condemned to die by the halter, who suffered 
the sentence accordingly, showing no particular de- 
gree of timidity upon the scaffold, and behaving and 
expressing himself as men in the same condition 
are wont to do. Accident did for him what a little 
ingenious practicé hath done for our amiable friend 
from whom we but now parted. He was cut down, 
and given to his friends before life was extinct, and 
I had the good fortune to restore him. But thowgh 
he recovered in other particulars, he remembered 
but little of his trial and sentence. Of his confes- 
sion on the morning of his execution—he ! he! he !” 
—(in his usual chuckling manner)—“he remem- 
bered him not a word. Neither of leaving the pri- 
son—nor of his passage to the Greve, where he 
suffered—nor of the devout speeches with which he 
—he! he!—edified—he! he! he!—so many good 
Christians—nor of ascending the fatal tree, nor of 
taking the fatal leap, had my revenant the slightest 
recollection.1_—But here we reach the point where 
we must separate ; for it were unfit, should we meet 
any of the watch, that we be found together, and it 
were also prudent that we enter the city by differ- 
ent gates. My profession forms an excuse for my 
going and coming at all times. Your valiant page- 
hood will make such explanation as may seem suf- 
ficing.” 

“ I shall make my will a sufficient excuse if I am 
interrogated,” said ¢he haughty young man. “ Yet 
I will avoid interruption, if possible. The moon is 
quite obscured, and the road as black as a wolf’s 
mouth.” 

“ Tut,” said the physicianer, “ let not your valou: 
care for that; we shall tread darker paths ere it be 
long.” 
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er recovery. 








THE FAIR“MAID OF PERTH. 


Without enquiring into the meaning of these evil- 
boding sentences, and indeed hardly listening to 
them, in the pride and recklessness of his nature, 


the page of orny parted from his ingenious 
and dangerous companion ; and each took his own 
WAY, 





CHAPTER XXV. 


The course of true Jove never did run smooth. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


{HE ominous anxiety of our armourer had not 
p'ayed him false. When the good Glover parted 
with hig intended son-in-law, after the judicial com- 
bat had been decided, he found, what he indeed 
had expected, that his fair daughter was in no 
favourable disposition towards her lover. But al- 
though he perceived that Catharine was cold, re- 
strained, collected, had cast away the appearance 
of mortal passion, and listened with a reserve, im- 
plying contempt, to the most splendid description 
he could give her of the combat in the Skinners’ 
Yards, he was determined not to take the least 
notice of her altered manner, but to speak of her 
marriage with his son Henry as a thing which must 
of course take place. At length, when she began, 
as on a former occasion, to intimate, that her at- 
tachment to the armourer did not exceed the 
bounds of friendship,—that she was resolved never 
to marry,—that the pretended judicial combat was 
a mockery of the divine will, and of human laws, 
—the Glover not unnaturally grew angry. 

“T cannot read thy thoughts, wench; nor can I 
pretend to guess under what wicked delusion it is 
that you kiss a declared lover,—suffer him to kiss 
vou,—run to his house when a report is spread of 
hig death, and fling yourself iftto his arms when 
you find him alone. All this shows very well ina 
girl prepared to obey her parents in a match sanc- 
tioned by her father ; but such tokens of intimacy, 
bestowed on one whom a young woman cannot 
esteem, and is determined not to marry, are un- 
comely and unmaidenly. You have already been 
more bounteous of your favours to Henry Smith, 
than your mother, whom God assoilzie, ever was 
to me before I married her. I tell thee, Catharine, 
this trifling with the love of an honest man, is 
what I neither can, will, nor ought to endure. I 
have given my consent to the match, and I insist 
it shall take place without delay; and that you 
receive Henry Wynd to-morrow, as a man whose 
bride you are to be with all despatch.” 

‘A power more potent than yours, father, will 
say no,” replied Catharine. 

“Y will risk it; my power is a lawful one, that 
of a father over a child, and an erring child,” an- 
swered her father. God and man allow of my 
influence.” 

“Then, may Heaven help us!” said Catharine: 
“for if you are obstinate in your purpose, we are 
all lost.” 

“ We can expect no help from Heaven,” said 
the Glover, “when we act with indiscretion, I am 
clerk enough myself to know that; and that your 
causeless resistance to my will is sinful, every 
priest will inform you. Ay, and more than that, 
you have spoken degradingly of the blessed appeal 
to God in the combat of ordeal. Take heed ! for 
the Holy Church is awakened to watch her sheep- 
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fold, and to extirpate heresy by fire ana steel; so 
much I warn thee of.” 

Catharine uttered a suppressed exclamation; and 
with difficulty compelling herself to assume an ap- 

rance of composure, promised her fathor, that 
if he would spare her any farther discussion of the 
subject till to-morrow morning, she would then 
meet him, determined to make a full discovery of 
her sentiments. 

With this promise, Simon Glover was obliged to 
remain contented, though extremely anxious for 
the postponed explanation. It could not be levity 
or fickleness of character which induced his daugh- 
ter to act with so much apparent inconsistency to- 
wards the man of his choice, and whom she had so 
lately unequivocally owned to be also the man of 
her own. What external force there could exist, 
of a kind powerful enough to change the resolutions 
she had so decidedly expressed within twenty-four 
hours, was a matter of complete mystery. 

* But I will be as obstinate as she can be,” 
thought the Glover, “and she shall either marry 
Henry Smith without farther delay, or old Simon 
Glover will know an excellent reason to the con- 
trary.” 

The subject was not renewed during the evening: 
but early on the next morning, just at sunrising, 
Catharine knelt before the bed in which her parent 
still slumbered. Her heart sobbed as if it would 
burst, and her tears fell thick upon her father’s 
face. The good old man awoke, looked up, crossed 
his child’s forehead, and kissed her affectionately. 

“| understand thee, Kate,” he said ; “thou art 
come to confession, and, I trust, art desirous to 
escape a heavy penance by being sincere.” 

Catharine was silent for an instant. 

‘““T need not ask, my father, if you remember 
the Carthusian monk, Clement, and his preachings 


| and lessons ; at which, indeed, you assisted so often, 


that you cannot be ignorant men called you one of 
his converts, and with greater justice termed me 
so likewise?’ 

“J am aware of both,” said the old man, raising 
himself on his elbow; “but I defy foul fame to 
show tnat J ever owned him in any heretical pro- 
position, though 1 loved to hear him talk of the 
corruptions of the Church, the misgovernment of 
the nobles, and the wild ignorance of the poor, 
proving, as it seemed to me, that the sole virtue of 
our commonweal, its strength, and its estimation, 
lay among the burgher craft of the better class, 
which I received as comfortable doctrine, and 
creditable to the town. And if he preached other 
than right doctrine, wherefore did his superiors in 
the Carthusian convent permit it? If the shep- 
herds turn a wolf in sheep’s clothing into the floc. 
they should not blame the sheep for being wor- 
ried.” 

«They endured his preaching, nay, they encou- 
raged it,” said Catharine, “ while the vices of tho 
laity, the contentions of the nobles, and the op- 
pression of the poor, were the subject of his cen- 
sure, and they rejoiced in the crowds, who, attracted 
to the Carthusian church, forsook those of the other 
convents. But the hypocrites—for such they are 
—joined with the other fraternities in accusing 
their preacher Clement, when, passing frem cen- 
suring the crimes of the state, he began to display 
the pride, ignorance, and luxury of the churchmen 
themselves ; their thirst of power, their usurpation 
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over men’s conseiences, and their desire to augment 
their worldly wealth.” 

“ For God’s sake, Catharine,” said her father, 
“speak within doors; your voice rises in tone, and 
your spesch in bitternesa,—your eyes sparkle, It 
is owing to this zeal in what concerns you no more 
then others, that malicions persons fix upon you 
the odious and dangerous name of a heretic.” 

“ You know I speak no more than what is 
truth,” sajd e, “and which you yourself 
have avouched often.” 

“ By needle and buckskin, no!” answered the 
Glover, hastily; “ wouldst thou have me avouch 
what might cost me life and limb, land and goods ? 
For a full commission hath been granted for taking 
and trying hereties, upon whom is laid the cause of 
all late tumulta and miscarriages; wherefore, few 
words are best, wench. I am ever of mind with 
the old Maker,— 


‘Since word is thrall, and thought 1s fice, 
Keep well thy tongue, I counse} thee ’” ! 


“The counsel comes too late, father,” answered 
Catharine, sinking down on a chair by her father’s 
bedside. “The words have been spoken and heard; 
and it is indited against Simon Glover, burgess in 
Perth, that he hath spoken irreverent discourses 
of the doctrines of holy Church” —_ 

“As I live by knife and needle,” interrupted 
Simon, “it is a Ne! I never was s0 silly as to 

of what I understood not.” 

« And hath slandered the anointed of the Church, 
both and secular,” continued Catharine. 

“Nay, I will never deny the truth,” said the 
Glover ; “an idle word I may have spoken at the 
ale-bench, or over a pottle pot of wine, or in right 
sure company; but, else, my tongue is not one to 
run my head into peril.” 

“So you think, my dearest father; but your 
slightest language has been espied, your best- 
meaning phrases have been perverted, and you are 
in dittay as a gross railer against Church and 
churchmen, and for holding discourse against them 
with loose and profligate persons, such as the de- 
ceased Oliver Proudfute, the Smith Henry of the 
Wynd, and others, set forth as commending thie 
doctrines of Father Clement, whom they charge 
with seven rank heresies, and seek for with staff 
and spear, to try him to the death.—But that,” 
id Catharine, kneeling, and looking upwards with 

of one of those beauteous saints whom 
given to the fine arts,“ that 
they shall never do. He hath escaped from the 
net of the fowler ; and, 1 thank Heaven, it was by 


a Thy means, girl—art thou mad?” said the 
amazed Glover, —_ 

«J will not deny what I glory in,” answered 
Catharine ; “it was by my means that Conachar 
waa led to come hither with a party of men, and 

off the old man, who is now far beyond the 
Highland line.” 

“QO my rash—my unlucky child!” said the 
Glover ; “ hast thou dared to aid the escape of one 
of heresy, and to invite Hi ers in 
arms to interfere with the administration of justice 
within burgh? Alas! thou hast offended both 
a the Church and those of the 


ati]] extant in the rainous heese of an Ab- 
ta be allusive to the holy man having kept 


! 








realm. What—what would become of us, were 
this known !”” eee 

“It is known, my dear father,” eaid the 
firmly ; “known even to those who will be the 
most willing avengers of the deed.” 

“This must be some idle notion, Catharine, or 
some trick of those cogging priests and nuns; it 
accords not with thy late cheerful willingness to 
wed Henry Smith.” 

“ Alas! dearest father, remember the dismal] 
surprise occasioned by his reported death, and the 
joyful amazement at finding him alive ; and deem 
it not wonder if I permitted myself, under your 
protection, to say more than my reflection justified. 
But then, I knew not the worst, and thought the 
danger exaggerated. Alas! I was yesterday fear- 
fully undecetved, when the Abbess came 
hither, and with her the Dominican. They showed 
me the commission, under the broad seal of Scot- 
land, for enquiring into and punishing heresy; they 
showed me your name and my own, ina list of sus- 
pected persons ; and it was with tears, real tears, 
that the Abbess conjured me to avert a dreadful 
fate, by a speedy retreat into the cloister ; and that 
the monk pledged his word that you should not be 
molested, if I complied.” 

“The foul fiend take them both, for weeping 
crocodiles !” said the Glover. 

“ Alas !” replied Catharine, “ complaint or anger 
will little help us; but you see I have had rea] 
cause for this present alarm.” 

“ Alarm !—eall it utter ruin.—Alas ! my reckless 
child, where was your prudence when yon ran 
headlong into such a snare ?” 

‘‘ Hear me, father,” said Catharine; “ there is 
still one mode of safety held out; it is one which I 
have often proposed, and for which I have in vain 
supplicated your ptrmission.” 

*“ T understand you—the convent,” said her fa- 
ther. “ But, Catharine, what abbess or prioress 
would dare”-——— 

‘ That TI will explain to you, father, and it will 
also show the circumstances which have made me 
seem unsteady of resolution to a degree which hag 
brought censure upon me from yourself and others. 
Our confessor, old Father Francis, whom I chose 
from the Dominican convent at your command’?._— 

“ Ay, truly,” interrupted the Glover; “and I so 
counselled and commanded thee, in order to take 
off the report that thy conscience was altogether 
under the direction of Father Clement.” 

“ Well, this Father Francis has at different times 
urged and provoked me to converse on such mat- 
ters as he judged I was likely to learn something 
of from the Carthusian preacher. Heaven fofgive 
me my blindness? I fell into the snare, spoke 
re and, as he argued gently, as one who would 
fain be convinced, I even spoke warmly in defence 
of what I believed devoutly. The confessor as- 
sumed not his real aspect, and betrayed not his 
seeret p , until he had learned all that I had 
to tell him. It was then that he threatened me 
with temporal punishment, and with eternal con- 
demnation. Had hie threats reached me alone, f 
eae a stood ple pa gnalont, dine earth I 
co ave endured, and t er beyond this 
life I have no belief in.” ee 

inigu tenia earth said the Glover, who was 
wellnigh beside himself at peresiving at every new 
word the inereasing extremity of his daughter's 





THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


er, “ beware of blaspheming the holy Chureh 
arms are as prompt to sirike as her ears 
sharp to hear.” 
«To me,” said the Maid of Perth, again looking 
“ the terrors of the threatened denunciations 
would have been of littl avail; but when they 
spoke of involving thee, my father, in the charge 
against me, I own [ trembled, and desired to com- 
romise. The Abbess Martha, of Elcho nunnery, 
se my mother’s kinswoman, I told her my dis- 
tresses, and obtained her promise that she would 
receive me, if, renounciag worldly love and thoughts 
of wedlock, I would take the veil in her sisterhood. 
She had conversation on the topic, I doubt not, 
with the Dominican Francis, and both joined in 
singing the same song. ‘ Remain in the world,’ 
bai ey, ‘and thy father and thou shall be 
brought to trial as heretics—assume the veil, and 
the errors of both shall be forgiven and cancelled.’ 
They spoke not even of recantation of errors of 
doctrine ; all should be peace if 1 would but enter 
the convent.” 

“ I doubt not—J doubt not,” said Simon; “the 
old Glover is thought rich, and his wealth would 
follow his daughter to the convent of Elcho, unless 
what the Dominicans might claim as their own 
share. So this was thy call to the veil—these thy 
objections to Henry Wynd ?” 

“ Indeed, father, the course was urged on all 
mands, nor did my own mind recoil from it. Sir 
dohn Ramorny threatened me with the powerful 
vengeance of the young Prince, if I continued to 
repel his wicked suit—and as for poor Henry, it is 
but of late that I have discovered, to my own sur- 
prise—that—that I love his virtues more than J 
dislike his faults. Alas! the discovery has only 
been made to render my quitting the world more 
difficult than when I thought f had thee only to 
regret !” 

ue rested her head on her hand, and wept bit- 
terly. 

AN this is folly,” said the Glover. “ Never 
was there an extremity so pinching, but what a 
wise man might find counsel, if he was daring to 
act upon it. This has never been the land or the 

eople over whom priests could rule in the name of 
me, without their usurpation being controlled. 
If they are to punish each honest burgher who says 
the monks love gold, and that the lives of some of 
them cry shame upon the doctrines they teach, why 
truly, Stephen Smotherwell will not lack employ- 
ment—and if all foolish maidens are to be secluded 
from the world because they follow the erring doc- 
trines of a popular preaching friar, they must en- 
slieh Ait seen ee and receive their inmates on 
8 r composition. Our privile have been 
often defended against the Pope himself, by our 
dave monarchs of yore, and when he pretended to 
terfere with the temporal government of the king- 
dom, there waated not a Scottish Parliament, who 
told him his duty in a letter that should have been 
written in letters of gold. I have seen the epistle 
myself, and though I could not read it, the very 
sight of the seals of the right reverend prelates, and 
noble and true barons, which hung at it, made my 
heart leap for joy. Thou shouldst not have kept 
this secret, my ehild ; but it is no time to tax thee 
with thy fault. Go down, get me some food. I will 
mount instantly, and go to our Lord Provost, and 
have his advice, and, as [ trust, his protection, and 
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that of other tene-hearted Senttish noblea, who wil 
not see w true man trodden down for an idle ward.” 

“ Alas, my father |’ anid Catharine, * it was even 
this impetuosity which I dreaded. I knew if I 
made my plaint to you there would scan be fire 
and feud, as if religion, though sent to ua by the 
Father of peace, were fit only to be the mother of 
discord ;—and hence I could now—even now-—-give 
up the world, and retire with my sorrow among the 
sisters of Elcho, would you but let me be the saeri- 
fice. Only, father—comfort poor Henry, when we 
are parted for ever—and do not—do not let him 
think of me too harshly——Say Catharine will never 
vex him more by her remonstranees, but that she 
will never forget him in her prayers.” 

“ The girl hath a tongue that would make a Sa- 
racen weep,” said her father, his own eyes sym- 
pathizing with those of his danghter. “ But I will 
not yield way to this combination between the 
nun and the priest, to rob me of my only ebild.— 
Away with you, girl, and let me don my clothes; 
and prepare yourself to obey me in what I may 
have to recommend for your safety. Get a few 
clothes together, and what valuables thou bast— 
also, take the keys of my iron box, which poor 
Henry Smith gave me, and divide what gold you 
find into two portions —put the one into a purse 
for thyself, and the other into the quilted girdle 
which I made on purpose to wear on journeys. 
Thus both shall be provided, in case fate should 
sunder us; in which event, God send the whirlwind 
may take the withered leaf, and spare the green 
one !—Let them make ready my horse instantly, 
and the white jennet that I bonght for thee but a 
day since, hoping to see thee ride to St. John’s 
Kirk, with maids and as blithe a bride as 
ever crossed the holy threshold. But it skills not 
talking—-Away, and remember that the saints help 
those who are willing to help themselves. Nota 
word in answer—~begone, I say——no wilfulness now. 
The pilot, in calm weather, will let a sea-boy trifle 
with the rudder; but, by my soul, when winds 
howl, and waves arise, he stands by the helm him- 
self.—Away ; no reply.” 

Catharine left the room to exeoute, as well as she 
might, the commands of her father, who, gentle in 
disposition, and devotedly attached to his child, 
suffered her often, as it seemed, te guide and rule 
both herself and him ; yet who, as she knew, was 
wont to claim filial obedience, and exereise paran- 
tal authority, with suffieient strictness, when the 
occasion seemed to require an enforcement af do- 
mestic discipline. 

While the fair ‘Catharine was engaged in execu- 
ting her father’s behests, and the good old Glover 
was hastily attiring himself, as one who was about 
to take a journey, a horse’s tramp was heard in the 
narrow street. The horseman was wrapped in his 
riding-cloak, having the eape of it drawn up, as if 
to hide the under part of his face, while his 
was pulled over his brows, and a broad plume eb- 
seured his upper features, He sprung from the 
saddle, and Dorothy had searee time te reply to his 
enquiries that the Glover was in his bedroom, ere 
the stranger had ascended the stair and entered 
the sleeping apartment. Simon, astonished and 
alarmed, and disposed to soe in this early visitant 
an apparitor or summer, come to attach him and 
his daughter, was much relieved, when, as the 
stranger doffed the bonnet, and threw the skirt of 
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the mantle from his face, he recognised the knightly 
Provost of the Fair City, a visit from whom, at any 
time, was a favour of no ordinary degree ; but being 
made at such an hour, had something marvellous, 
and, connected with the circumstances of the times, 
even alarming. 

“ Sir Patrick Charteris!” said the Glover—* this 
high honour done to your poor beadsman” 

“ Hush !” said the Knight, “there is no time for 
idle civilities. I came hither, because a man is, on 
trying occasions, his own safest page, and I can re- 
main no longer than to bid thee fly, good Glover, 
since warrants are to be granted this day in coun- 
cil for the arrest of thy daughter and thee, under 

charge of heresy; and delay will cost you both your 
liberty for certain, and perhaps your lives.” 

“TI have heard something of such a matter,” 
said the Glover, “and was this instant setting forth 
to Kinfauns, to plead my innocence of this scanda- 
lous charge, to ask your lordship’s counsel, and to 
implore your protection.” 

“ Thy innocence, friend Simon, will avail thee 
but little before prejudiced judges; my advice is, in 
one word, to fly, and wait for happier times. As 
for my protection, we must tarry till the tide turns 
ere it will in any sort avail thee. But if thou canst 
lie concealed for a few days or weeks, I have little 
doubt that the churchmen, who, by siding with the 
Duke of Albany in court intrigue, and by alleging 
the decay of the purity of Catholic doctrine as the 
sole cause of the present national misfortunes, have, 
at least for the present hour, an irresistible autho- 
rity over the King, will receive a check. In the 
meanwhile, however, know that King Robert hath 
not only given way to this general warrant for in- 
quisition after heresy, but hath confirmed the Pope’s 
nomination of Henry Wardlaw, to be Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and Primate of Scotland ;! thus yield- 
ing to Rome those freedoms and immunities of the 
Scottish Church, which his ancestors, from the time 
of Malcolm Canmore, have sv boldly defended, His 
brave fathers would have rather subscribed a cove- 
nant with the devil, than yielded in such a matter 
to the pretensions of Rome.” 

“ Alas, and what remedy ?” 

“ None, old man, save in some sudden court 
change,” said Sir Patrick. “ The King is but like 
a mirror, which, having no light itself, reflects back 
with equal readiness any which is placed near to it 
for the time. Now, although the Douglas is banded 
with Albany, yet the Earl is unfavourable to the 
high claims of those domineering priests, having 
quarrelled with them about the exactions which 

his retinue hath raised on the Abbot of Arbroath. 
He will come back again with a high hand, for re- 
wre says, the Earl of March hath fled before him. 

en he returns we shall have a changed world, 

for his presence will control Albany ; especially as 
many nobles, and I myself, as I tell you in confi- 
dence, are resolved to league with him to defend 
the general right. Thy exile, therefore, will end 
with his return to our court. Thou hast but to seek 
thee some temporary hiding-place.” 

“ For that, my lord,” said the Glover, “ I can 
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be at no loss, since I have just title to the 
tection of the Highland Chief, Gilchrist Mactan, 
Chief of the Clan Quhele.” 

“ Nay, if thou canst take hold of his mantle thou 
needs no help of any one else—neither Lowland 
churchman nor la finds a free course of jus- 
tice beyond the Highland frontier.” 

“ But then my child, noble sir—my Catharine ?” 
said the Glover 

“ Let her go with thee, man. The graddan caké 
will keep her white teeth in order, the goat’s whey 
will make the blood spring to her cheek again, 
which these alarms have banished; and even the 
Fair Maiden of Perth may sleep soft enough on 
a bed of Highland bracken.” 

“ It is not from such idle respects, my lord, that 
I hesitate,” said the Glover. ‘“ Catharine is the 
daughter of a plain burgher, and knows not nicety 
of food or lodging. But the son of Maclan hatk 
been for many years a guest in my house, and ] 
am obliged to say, that I have observed him look 
ing at my daughter—who is as good as a be 
trothed bride—in a manner that, though I carec 
not for it in this lodging in Curfew Street, would 
give me some fear of consequences in a Highland 
glen, where 1 have no friend, and Conaehas 
many.” 

The knightly Provost replied by a long whistle. 
—“ Whew ! whew!—Nay, in that case, I advise 
thee to send her to the nunnery at Elcho, where 
the Abbess, if I forget not, is some relation of 
yours. Indeed, she said so herself; adding, tha 
she loved her kinswoman well, together with al) 
that belongs to thee, Simon.” 

“ Truly, my lord, I do believe that the Abbess 
hath so much regard for me, that she would will: 
ingly receive the trust of my daughter, and my 
whole goods and year into her sisterhood—Marry, 
her affection is something of a tenacious character, 
and would be loth to unloose its hold, either upon 
the wench or her tocher.” 

‘“ Whew! whew!” again whistled the Knight 
of Kinfauns; “ by the Thane’s Cross, man, but 
this is an ill-favoured pirn to wind. Yet it shall 
never be said the fairest maid in the Fair City 
was cooped up in a convent, like a kain-hen in a 
cavey, and she about to be married to the bold 
burgess Henry Wynd. That tale shall not be told 
while I wear belt and spurs, and am called Provost 
of Perth.” 

“ But what remede, my lord 3” asked the Glover 

“ We must all take our share of the risk. Come, 
get you and your daughter presently to horse. You 
shall ride with me, and we'll see who dare gloom 
at you. The summons is not yet served on thee, 
and if they send an apparitor to Kinfauns, without 
a warrant under the King’s own hand, I make 
mine avow, by the Red Rover’s soul! that he 
shall eat his writ, both wax and wether-skin. To 
horse, to horse! and,” addressing Catharine, as 
she entered at the moment, “ you too, my pretty 
maid, . 

‘ To horse, and fear not for your quarters; 
They thrive in law that trust in Charters.’” 
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In a minute or two the father and hter were 
on horseback, both keeping an arrow’s flight before 
the Provost, by his direction, that they might not 
seem tobe of the same company. They 
the eastern gate in some haste, and rode forward 
roundly until they were out of sight. Sir Patrick 
followed leisurely ; but, when he as lost to the view 
of the warders, he spurred his mettled horse and 
s000 came up with the Glover and Catharine, when 
a conversation ensued which throws light upon 
some previous passages of this history 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Hail, land of bowmen! seed of those who scorn’d 
To stoop the neck to wide imperial Rome— 
O dearest half of Albion sea-wall’d ! 

Albania (1737.) 

“ T Have been devising a mode,”’ said the well- 
meaning Provost, “ by which I may make you 
both secure for a week or two from the malice of 
your enemies, when I have little doubt I may see 
a changed world at court. But that I may the 
better judge what is to be done, tell me frankly, 
Simon, the nature of your connexion with Gilchrist 
Maclan, which leads you to repose such implicit 
confidence in him. You are a close observer of the 
rules of the city, and are aware of the severe pen- 
alties which they denounce against such burghers 
as have covine and alliance with the Highland 
clans.” . 

“ True, my lord; but it is also known to you, 
that our craft, working in skins of cattle, stags, and 
every other description of hides, have a privilege, 
and are allowed to transact with those Highlanders, 
’s with the men who can most readily supply us 
with the means of conducting dur trade, to the 
great profit of the burgh. Thus it hath chanced 
with me to have great dealings with these men; 
and I can take it on my salvation, that you no- 
where find more just and honourable traffickers, 
or by whom a man may more easily make an 
honest penny. I have made, in my day, several 
distant journeys into the far Highlands, upon the 
faith of their chiefs; nor did I ever meet with a 
people more true to their word, when you can once 
prevail upon them to plight it in your behalf. 
And as for the Highland Chief, Gilchrist MaclIan, 
saving that he is hasty in homicide and fire-raising 
towards those with whom he hath deadly feud, I 
have nowhere seen a man who walketh a more just 
and upright path.” 

“ It is more than ever I heard before,” said Sir 
Patrick Charteris. “Yet I have known something 
of the Highland runagates too.” 

‘They show another favour, and a very differ- 
ent one, to their friends than to their enemies, as 
your lordship shall understand,” said the Glover. 
“ However, be that as it may, it chanced me to 
serve’ Gilchrist Maclan in a high matter. It is 
ow about eighteen years since, that it chanced, 
the Clan Quhele and Clan Chattan being at feud, 
as, indeed, they are seldom at e, the former 
sustained such a defeat, as wellnigh extirpated the 
family of their chief,-Maclan. Seven of his sons 
were slain in battle and after it, himself put to 
flight, and his castle taken and given to the flames, 
His wife, then near the time of giving birth to an 
infant, fled into the forest, attended by one faithful 
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servant, and his daughter. Here, in sorrow and 
care enough, she gave birth to a boy; and as the 
misery of the mother’s condition rendered her little 
able to suckle the infant, he was nursed with the 
milk of a doe, which the forester, who attended 
her, contrived to take alive in a snare. It was not 
many months afterwards, that, in a second en- 
counter of these fierce clans, MacIan defeated his 
enemies in his turn, and regained possession of the 
district which he had lost. It was with unex- 
pected rapture, that he found his wife and child 
were in existence, having never expected to see 
more of them than the bleached bones, from which 
the wolves and wildcats had eaten the flesh. 

“ But a strong and prevailing prejudice, such as 
is often entertained by these wild people, prevented 
their Chief from enjoying the full happiness arising 
from having thus regained his only son in safety, 
An ancient prophecy was current among them, 
that the pewer of the trive should fall by means of 
a boy born under a bush of holly, and suckled by 
a white doe. The circumstance, unfortunately for 
the Chief, tallied exactly with the birth of the only 
child which remained to him, and it was demanded 
of him by the elders of the clan, that the boy should 
be either put to death, or at least removed from 
the dominions of the tribe, and brought up in ob- 
security. Gilchrist Maclan was obliged to consent ; 
and having made choice of the latter proposal, the 
child, under the name of Conachar, was brought 
up in my family, with the purpose, as was at first 
intended, of concealing from him all knowledge 
who or what he was, or of his pretensions to autho- 
rity over a numerous and warlike people. But as 
years rolled on, the elders of the tribe, who had ex- 
erted so much authority, were removed by death, 
or rendered incapable of interfering in the public 
affairs by age; while, on the other hand, the in- 
fluence of Gilchrist MacIan was increased by his 
successful struggles against the Clan Chattan, in 
which he restored the equality betwixt the two 
contending confederacies, which had existed before 
the calamitous defcat of which I told your honour. 
Feeling himself thus firmly seated, he naturally be- 
came desirous to bring home his only son to hig 
bosom and family; and for that purpose caused 
me to send the young Conachar, as he was called, 
more than once to the Highlands. He was a youth 
expressly made, by his form and gallantry of bear- 
ing, to gain a father’s heart. At length, I suppose 
the lad either guessed the secret of his birth, or 
something of it was communicated to him ; and the 
disgust which the paughty Hieland varlet had al- 
ways shown for my honest trade, became more 
manifest ; so that I dared not so much as lay my 
staff over his costard, for fear of receiving a stals 
with a dirk, as an answer in Gaelic to a Saxon res 
mark. It was then that I wished to be well rid 
of him, the rather that he showed so much devo- 
tion to Catharine, who, forsooth, set herself up to 
wash the Ethiopian, and teach a wild Hielandman 
mercy and morals. She knows herself how it 
ended.” ; 

“ Nay, my father,” said Catharine, “it was surely 
but a point of charity to snatch the brand from the 
burning.” F 

“ But a small point of wisdom,” said her father, 
“to risk the burning of your own fingers for such 
an end.— What says my lord to the matter ?” 

“ My lord would not offend the Fair Maid ot 
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Perth,” said Sir Patrick; “ and he knows well 
the and troth of her mind. And yet 1 must 


say, that had this nursling of the doe been 
shrivelled, kaggard, croes-made, and 
lilee some I have known, I question if 
the Fair Maiden of Perth would have bestowed so 
much seal upon his conversion ; and if Catharine 
had been as aged, wrinkled, and bent by years, as 
the old womman that opened the door to me this 
morning, I would wager my gold spurs against a 
pair of d brogues, that this wild roebuck 
would never have listened to a second lecture.— 
You laugh, Glover, and Catharine blushes a blush 
of anger. Let it pass, it is the way of the world.” 
* way in which the men of the world esteem 
their neighbours, my lord,” answered Catharine, 
with some spirit. 
“ Nay, fair saint, forgive a jest,” said the knight ; 
“ and thou, Simon, tell us how this tale ended— 
with os escape to the Highlands, I sup- 


“With his return thither,” said the Glover. 
“There was, for some two or three years, a fellow 
about Perth, a sort of messenger, who came and 
went under divers pretences, but was in fact the 
means of communication between Gilchrist Mac- 
Jan and his son, young Conachar, or, as he is now 
called, Hector. om this gillie, I learned, in ge- 
neral, that the banishment of the Dault an Neigh 
Dheil, or foster child of the White Doe, was again 
brought under consideration of the tribe. His 
foster father, Torquil of the Oak, the old forester, 
3 tae with eight sons, the finest men of the 
clan, and demanded that the doom of banishment 
should be revoked. He spoke with the greater 
authority, as he was himself ‘Taishatar, or a Seer, 
and supposed to have communication with the in- 
visible world. He affirmed that he had performed 
& magical ceremony, termed Tine-Hgan,! by which 
he evoked a fiend, from whom he extorted a con- 
fession that Conachar, now called Eachin, or Hec- 
tor MacIan, was the only man in the approaching 
combat between the two hostile clans, who should 
come off without blood or blemish. Hence, Tor- 
quil of the Oak argued that the presence of the 
fated person was necessary to ensure the victory. 
‘So much I am possessed of this,’ said the forester, 
‘that unless Eachin fight in his place in the ranks 
of the Clan Quhele, neither I, his foster father, nor 
any of my eight sons, will lift a weapon in the 
quarrel.’ 

“This ip was received with much alarm ; for 
the defection of nine men, the stoutest of their tribe, 
would be a serious blow, more especially if the com- 
bat, as begins to be rumoured, should be decided 
by a smali number from each side. The ancient 
superstition concerning the foster son of the White 
Doe was counterbalanced by a new and later preju- 
dice, and the father took the opportunity of present- 
ing to the clan his long-hidden son, whose youthful, 
but handsome and animated countenance, haughty 
earriage, and active limbs, excited the admiration 
of the clansmen, who joyfully received him as the 
heir and descendant of their Chief, notwithstanding 

hance presage attending his birth and nur- 
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lord,” contisued Simon 

Glover, “ your easily conceive why [ 

should be secure of a good reception artiong 

the Clan Quhele ; and you may also have reason te 

ee rash im me 4 carry 
e thither. And thi 


“From thib tale, my 


noble lord, is the 
heaviest of my troubles.” 
“ We shall lighten the load, then,” said Sir Pa- 


trick ; “and, good Glover, I will take risk for thee 
and this damsel. My alliance with the Dougias 

ives me some interest with Marjory, Duchess of 
Rothsay, his daughter, the neglected wife of our 
wilful Prince. Rely on it, good Glover, that in her 
retinue thy daughter will be as secure as in a fenced 
castle. The Duchess keeps house now at Falkland, 
2, castle which the Duke of Albany, to whom it be- 
longs, has lent to her for her accommodation. I 
cannot promise you pleasure, Fair Maiden ; for the 
Duchess Marjory of Rothsay is unfortunate, and 
therefore splenetic, haughty, and overbearing ; 
conscious of the want of attractive qualities, there- 
fore jealous of those women who possess them. Byt 
she is firm in faith, and noble in spe and would 
fling Pope or prelate into the ditch of her castle, 
who should come to arrest any one under her pro- 
tection. You will therefore have absolute safety, 
though you may lack comfort.” 

« T have no title to more,” said Catharine ; “ and 
deeply do I feel the kindness that is willing to se- 
cure me such honourable protection. If she be 
haughty, I will remember she is a Douglas, and 
hath right, as being such, td entertain as much pride 
as may become a mortal—if she be fretful, I will 
recollect that she is unfortunate—and if she be un- 
reasonably captious, I will not forget that she is my 
protectress. Heed no longer for me, my lord, when 
you have placed me under the noble lady’s charge. 
—But my poor father, to be exposed amongst these 
wild and dangerous people !” 

“ Think not of that, Catharine,” said the Glover ; 
“T am as familiar with brogues and bracken as if 
I had worn them myself. I have only to fear that 
the decisive battle may be fought before I can leave 
this country ; and if the Clan Quhele lose the com- 
bat, [I may suffer by the ruin of my protectors.”’ 

“ We must have that cared for,” said Sir Patrick; 
“rely on my looking out for your safety—But which 
party will carry the day, think you ? 

“Frankly, my Lord Provost, I believe the Clan 
Chattan will have the worse ; these nine children of 
the forest form a third nearly of the band surround- 
ing the Chief of Clan Quhele, and are redoubted 
champions.” 

“ And your apprentice, will he stand to it, think- 
est thou ?” 

“He is hot as fire, Sir Patrick,” answered the 
Glover ; “ but he is also unstable as water. Never- 
theless, if he is spared, he seems likely to be one 
day a brave man.” 

* But, as now, he has some of the White Doe’s 
milk still lurking about his liver, ha, Simon ¥”’ 

“He has little experience, my lord,” said the 
Glover, “and I need not tell an honoured warrior 
like yourself, that danger must be familiar to us ere 
we can dally with it like a mistress.” 

This conversation brought them speedily to the 
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saw 
drowned all recollections of his friend, that Catha- 
rine dropped, as if i a dream, the name of “ Henry 
Gow.” 

hada hater fl eontinued her father ; “ we 
must possess our purposes.’ 

« Leave that tome,” said Sir Patrick. “I will 


not trust to a , nor will I send a letter, 
because, if I could write one, I think he could not 
read it. He will auffer anxiety in the meanwhile, 
but I will ride to Perth to-morrow by times, and 
naint him with your designs.” 

time of separation now approached. It was 
a bitter moment; buat the manly character of the 
old her, and the devout resignation of Catha- 
rine to the will of Providence, made it lighter than 
might have been expected. The good Knight hur- 
ried the departure of the burgess, but in the kind- 
est Manner; and even went so far as to offer him 
some gold pieces in loan, which might, where specie 
Was 80 scarce, be considered as the ne plus ultra of 
regard. The Glover, however, assured him he was 
amply provided, and departed on his journey ina 
north-westerly direction. The hospitable protection 
of Sir Patrick Charteris was no less manifested to- 
wards his fair guest. She was placed under the 
charge of a duenna, who managed the good Knight’s 
household, and was compelled to remain several 
days in Kinfauns, owing to the obstacles and delays 
interposed by a Tay boatman, named Kitt Henshaw, 
to whose charge she was to be committed, and whom 
the Provost highly trusted. 

Thus were severed the child and parent in a 
moment of great danger and diffitulty, much aug- 
mented by circumstances of which they were then 
ignorant, and which seemed greatly to diminish any 
chance of safety that remained for them. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


“‘ This Austin humbly did.”—‘' Did he?” quoth he. 
“ Austin may do the same again for me.” 
Pore's Prologue lo Canterbury Tales from Chaucer. 


Tue course of our story will be best pursued by 
attending that of Simon Glover. It is not our pur- 
pose to indicate the exact local boundaries of the 
two contending clams, especially since they are not 
elearly pointed out by the historians who have 
transmitted accounts of this memorable feud. It 
is sufficient to say, that the territory of the Clan 
Chattan extended far and wide, comprehending 
Caithness and Sutherland, and having for their 
paramount chief the erful Earl of the latter 
shire, thence called Mohr ar chat... In this gene- 
ral sense, the Keiths, the Sinelairs, the Guns, and 
other families and clans of a power, were in- 
cluded in the confederney. These, however, were 
not engaged in the t quarrel, which was 
limited to that part of the Clan Chattan oceupying 
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“i 
cal Envarions aise, ohben See's cps tnt 
and Inverness-shire, w a rtion 
what is called the north-eastern. Highlands, It is 
well known that two large septs, waquostionably 
known to belong to the Clan Chattan, the MacPher- 
sous and the MacIntoshes, dispute to this day which 
of their chieftains was at the head of this Dade- 
noch branch of the great confed » and both 
have of later times assumed the title of Captain of 
Clan Chattan. Von nostrem cot-—But, at all events, 
Badenoch must have been the centre of the con- 
federacy, so far as involved in the feud of which 
we treat. 

Of the rival league of Clan Quhele we have a still 
less distinct account, for reasons which will a: ; 
in the sequel. Some authors have identified them 
with the numerous and powerful sept of MacKay. 
If this is done on good authority, which is to be 
doubted, the MacKays must have shifted their set- 
tlements greatly since the reign of Robert III, 
since they are now to be found (as a clan) in the 
extreme northern parts of Scotland, in the counties 
of Ross and Sutherland.? We cannot, therefore, 
be so clear as we would wish in the geography of 
the story. Suffice it, that, directing his course ina 
north-westerly direction, the Glover travelled for a 
day’s journey in the direction of the Breadalbane 
country, from which he hoped to reach the Castle 
where Gilchrist MaclIan, the Captain of the Clan 
Quhele, and the father of his pupil Conachar, usu- 
ally held his residence, with a barbarous pomp of 
attendance and ceremonial, suited to his lofty pre- 
tensions. 

We need not stop to describe the toil and ter- 
rors of such a journey, where the path was to be 
traced among wastes and mountains, now ascending 
precipitous ravines, now plunging into inextricable 
bogs, and often intersected with large brooks, and 
even rivers, But all these perils Simon Glover 
had before encountered, in quest of honest gain; 
and it was not to be supposed that he shunned or 





_feared them where liberty, and life itself, were at 


stake. 

The danger from the warlike and uncivilized 
inhabitants of these wilds would have a ed ta 
another at least as formidable as the perils of the 
journey. But Simon’s knowledge of the manners 
and language of the people assured him on this 
point also. An appeal to the hospitality of the wild- 
est Gael was never unsuccessful ; and the kern, that 
in other circumstances would have taken a man’s 
life for the silver button of his cloak, would deprive 
himself of a meal to relieve the traveller who im- 
plored hospitality at the door of his bothy. The 
art of travelling in the Highlands was to appear as 
confident and defenceless as possible; and accords 
ingly the Glover carried no arms whatever, jour: 
neyed without the least appearance of a icagerern: 
and took good care to exhibit nothing which amg 
excite cupidity. Another rule which he deemed it 
prudent to observe, was to avoid communication 
with any of the tia Pek whom he might chance 
ss Rrra pa reheat terchange of the common 
civilities of salutation, which the Hi ders rarély 
omit. Few opportunities of exchanging 
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even such passing tin The country, always 
lonely, seemed ene cadeely forsaken ; and even in 
she little straths or-valleys which he had occasion 
to pass or traverse, the hamlets were deserted, and 
the inhabitants had betaken themselves to woods 
ani caves. This was easily accounted for, consi- 
dering the imminent dangers of a feud, which all 
expected would become one of the most general 
signals for plunder and ravage that had ever dis- 
tracted that unhappy country. 

Simon began to be alarmed at this state of deso- 
lation. He made a halt since he left Kinfauns, 
to allow his nag some rest ; and now he began to 
be anxious how he was to pass the night. He had 
reckoned upon spending it at the cottage of an old 
acquaintance, called Niel Booshalloch, (or the Cow- 
herd,) because he had charge of numerous herds of 
cattle belonging to the Captain of Clan Quhele, for 
which purpose he had a settlement on the banks of 
the Tay, not far from the spot where it leaves the 
lake of the same naine. From this his old host and 
friend, with whom he had transacted many bar- 
gains for hides and furs, the old Glover hoped to 
learn the present state of the country, the prospect 
of peace or war, and the best measures to be taken 
for his own safety. It will be remembered that the 
news of the indentures of battle entered into for 
diminishing the extent of the feud, had only been 
communicated to King Robert the day before the 
Glover left Perth, and did not become public till 
some time afterwards. 

“‘ If Niel Booshalloch hath left his dwelling like 
the rest of them, I shall be finely holped up,” 
thought Simon, “since I want not only the advan- 
tage of his guod advice, but also his interest with 
Gilchrist Maclan ; and, moreover, a night’s quar- 
ters and a supper.” 

Thus reflecting, he reached the top of a swelling 
Shing hill, and saw the splendid vision of Loch Tay 
lying beneath him, an immense plate of polished 
silver, its dark heathy mountains and leafless thick- 
ets of oak serving as an arabesque frame to a mag- 
nificent mirror. 

Indifferent to natural beauty at any time, Simon 
Glover was now particularly so; and the only part 
of the splendid landscape on which he turned his 
eye was the angle or loop of meadow land, where 
tle river Tay, rushing in full-swoln dignity from 
its parent lake, and wheeling around a beautiful 
valley of about a mile in breadth, begins his broad 
course to the south-eastward, like a conqueror and 
a legislator, to subdue and to enrich remote districts. 
Upon the sequestered spot, which is so beautifully 
situated between lake, mountain, and river, arose 
afterwards the feudal castle of The Ballough,! which 
in our time has been succeeded by the splendid 
palace of the Earls of Breadalbane. 

But the Campbells, though they had already 
attained very great power in Argyleshire, had not 

et extended themselves so far eastward as Loch 

ay, the banks of which were, either by right, or 
by mere occupancy, possessed for the present by 
the Clan Quhele, whose choicest herds were fatten- 
ed on the margin of the lake. In this valley, there- 
fore, between the river and the lake, amid extensive 
forests of oak-wood, hazel, rowan-tree, and larches, 
arose the humble cottage of Niel Booshalloch, a 
Village Eumseus, whose hospitable chimneys were 
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seen to smoke plentifully, to the great 
ibe vinerpe mide wigs vent agin have 
n obliged to spend the night in the open sir, to 
yg 
e e e door of the co » whi 
shouted, and made his approach known. There 
was a baying of hounds and collies, and present] 
the master of the hut came forth. There was muc 
care on his brow, and he seemed surprised at the 
sight of Simon Glover, though the he cover- 
ed both as well as he might; for nothing in that 
region could be reckoned more uncivil, than for the 
landlord to suffer anything to escape him in look 
or gesture, which might induce the visitor to think 
that his arrival was an unpleasing, or even an un- 
expected incident. The traveller’s horse was con- 
ducted to a stable, which was almost too low to 
receive him, and the Glover himself was led into 
the mansion of the Booshalloch, where, according 
to the custom of the country, bread and cheese was 
placed before the wayfarer while more solid food 
was preparing. Simon, who understood all their 
habits, took no notice of the obvious marks of sad- 
ness on the brow of his entertainer, and on those of 
the family, until he had eaten somewhat for form’s 
sake ; after which he asked the general question, 
Was there any news in the country ? 

“ Bad news as ever were told,” said the herds 
man; “our father is no more.” 

“ How?’ said Simon, greatly alarmed, “ is the 
Captain of the Clan Quhele dead ?” 

“ The Captain of the Clan Quhele never dies,” 
answered the Booshalloch ; “ but Gilchrist MacIan 
died twenty hours since, and his son, Eachin Mao- 
Ian, is now Captain.” 

6 What, Eachin—that is Conachar—my appren 
tice ?’ 

As little of chat subject as you list, brother 
Simon,” said the herdsman. “It is to be remem- 
bered, friend, that your craft, which doth very well 
for a living in the douce city of Perth, is somethin 
too mechanical to be much esteemed at the foot o 
Ben Lawers, and on the banks of Loch Tay. We 
have not a Gaelic word by which we can even name 
a maker of gloves.” 

“Tt would be strange if you had, friend Niel,” 
said Simon, dryly, “ having so few gloves to wear 
I think there be none in the whele Clan Quhele, 
save those which I myself gave to Gilchrist Mac- 
Ian, whom God assoilzie, who esteemed them a 
choice propine. Most deeply do I regret his death, 
for I was coming to him on express business.” 

“ You had better turn the nag’s head southward 
with morning light,” said the herdsman. The 
funeral is instantly to take place, and it must be 
with short ceremony ; for there is a battle to be 
fought by the Clan Quhele and the Clan Chattan, 
thirty champions on a side, as soon as Palm Sunday 
next, and we have brief time either to lament the 
dead or honour the living.” 

“Yet are my affairs so pressing, that I muss 
needs see the young Chief, were it but for a quar- 
ter of an hour,” said the Glover. ; 

“‘ Hark thee, friend,” replied his host, “ I think 
thy business must be either to gather money or te 
make traffic. Now, if the Chief owe thee any thi 
for upbringing or otherwise, ask him not to pay it 
when all the treasures of the tribe are called in for 
making gallant preparation of arms and equipment 
for their combatants, that we may mect these proud 
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hill-cats in a fashion to show ourselves their supe- 

riors. But if thou comest to practise commerce 

with us, thy time is still worse chosen. Thou know- 

est that thou art already envied of many of our tribe, 

for having had the fosterage of the young Chief, 

which is a thing usually given to the best of the 
99 


* But, St. Mary, man !” exclaimed the Glover, 
¢ men should remember the office was not conferred 
on me as a favour which I courted, but that it was 
accepted by me on importunity and entreaty, to 
my no small prejudice. This Conachar, or Hector 
of yours, or whatever you call him, has destroyed 
me doe-skins to the amount of many pounds Scots.” 

“ There again, now,” said the Booshalloch, “ you 
have spoken a word to cost your life ;—any allusion 
to skins or hides, or especially to deer and does, 
may incur no less a forfeit. The Chiefis young, 
and jealous of his rank—none knows the reason 
better than thou, friend Glover. He will naturally 
wish that every thing concerning the opposition to 
his succession, and having reference to his exile, 
should be totally forgotten ; and he will not hold 
him in affection who shall recall the recollection of 
his people, or force back his own, upon what they 
must both remember with pain. hink how, at 
such a moment, they will look on the old Glover of 
Perth, to whom the Chief was so long apprentice ! 
Come, come, old friend, you have erred in this. 
You are in over great haste to worship the rising 
sun, while his beams are yet level with the horizon. 
Come thou when he has climbed highor in the hea- 
veng, and thou shalt, have thy share of the warmth 
of his noonday height.” 

* Niel Booshalloch,” said the Glover, “we have 
been old friends, as thou say’st; and, as I think 
thee a true one, I will speak to thee freely, though 
what I say might be perilous if sp8ken to others of 
thy olan. Thou think’st I come hither to make my 
own profit of thy young Chief, and it js natural 
thou shouldst think so. But I would not, at my 
years, quit my own chimney corner in Curfew 
Street, to bask me in the beams of the brightest 
sun that ever shone a Highland heather. The 
very truth is, I come hither in extremity—my foes 
have the advantage of me, and have laid things to 
my charge whereof I am incapable, even in thought. 
Nevertheless, doom is like to go forth against me, 
and there is no remedy but that I must up and fly, 
or remain and perish. I come to your young Chief, 
as one who had refuge with me in his distress ; who 
ate of my bread and drank of my cup. I ask of 
him refuge, which, as I trust, I shall need but a 
short time.” 

“That makes a different case,” replied the herds- 
man. “So different, that if you came at midnight 
to the gate of MacIan, having the King of Scotland’s 
head in your hand, and a thousand men in pursuit 
for the avenging of his blood, I could not think it 
for his honour to refuse you protection. And for 
your innocence or guilt, it concerns not the case,— 
or rather, he ought the more to shelter you if guilty, 
pins egal necessity and his risk are both in that 
case the greater. I must straightway to him, that 
no hasty tongue tell him of your arriving hither 
without saying the cause.” . 

“ A pity of your trouble,” said the Glover ; “but 
where lies the Chief ?” 

“He is B alpapee about ten miles hence, busied 
with the affairs of the funeral, and with preparations 
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for the combat—the dead to the grave, and the liv 


ing to battle.” 

“Itisa long way, and will take you all night to 
go and come,” said the Glover; “and I am yer 
sure that Conachar, when he knows it is I who” —— 

“ Forget Conachar,” said the herdsman, placing 
his finger on his lips. “ And as for the ten miles, 
they are but a Highland leap, when one bears a 
message between his friend and his Chief.” 

So saying, and committing the traveller to the 
charge of his eldest son and his daughter, the active 
herdsman left his house two hours before midnight, 
to which he returned long before sunrise. He did 
not disturb his wearied guest, but when the old man 
had arisen in the morning, he acquainted him that 
the funeral of the late Chieftain was to take place 
the same day, and that, although Eachin MacIan 
eéuld not invite a Saxon to the funeral, he would 
be glad to receive him at the entertainment which 
was to follow. 

“ His will must be obeyed,” said the Glover, half 
smiling at the change of relation between himself 
and his late apprentice. “The man is the master 
now, and I trust he will remember, that, when mat- 
ters were otherwise between us, I did not use my 
authority ungraciously.” 

“ Troutsho, friend |”? exclaimed the Booshalloch, 
“the less of that you say the better. You will find 
yourself a right welcome guest to Kachin, and the 
deil a man dares stir you within his bounds. But 
fare you well, for I must go, as beseems me, to the 
burial of the best Chief the clan ever had, and the 
wisest Captain that ever cocked the sweet gale [bog 
myrtle] in his bonnet. Farewell to you for a while, 
and if you will go to the top of the Tom-an-Lonach 
behind the house, you will see a gallant sight, and 
hear such a coronach as will reach the top of Ben 
Lawers. A boat will wait for you, three hours 
hence, at a wee bit creek about half a mile west- 
ward from the head of the Tay.” 

With these words he took his departure, followed 
by his three sons, to man the boat in which he was 
to join the rest of the mourners, and two daughters, 
whose voices were wanted to join in the Lament, 
which was chanted, or rather screamed, on such 
occasions of general affliction. 

Simon Glover, finding himself alone, resorted to 
the stable to look after his nag, which, he found, 
had been well served with graddan, or bread made 
‘f scorched barley. Of this kindness he was fully 
sensible, knowing that, probably, the family had 
little of this delicacy left to themselves, until the 
next harvest should bring them a scanty supply. 
In animal food they were well provided, and the 
lake found them abundance of fish for their lenten 
diet, which they did not observe very strictly ; but 
bread was a delicacy very scanty in the Highlands, 
The bogs afforded a soft species of hay, none of the 
best to be sure, but Scottish horses, like their riders, 
were then accustomed to hard fare. Gauntlet, for 
this was the name of the palfrey, had his stall 
crammed full of dried fern for litter, and was other- 
wise as well provided for as Highland hospitality 


could contrive. 

Simon Glover being thus left to his own painful 
reflections, nothing better remained, after having 
looked to the comforts of the dumb companion of 
his journey, than to follow the herdsman’s advice ; 
and ascending towards the top of an eminenea 
called Tom-an-Lonach, or the Knoll of Yew-treeg 
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after2 walk af halt an hour he redehed the summit, 
and could Jook down on the broad expanse of the 
lake, af which the height commanded a noble view. 
A few aged and scattered yew-trees, of great size, 
etill vindicated for the beautiful green hill the 
name attached to it. But.s far gueater number had 
fallen a sacrifice to the general demand for bow- 
staves in that watlike age, the bow being a weapon 
much used by the mountaineers, though those which 
they + a8 well as their arrows, were, in 
shape antl , and especially in efficacy, far in- 
ferton to the arehory of merry England. The dark 
and shattered individual yews which remained, 
were like the veterans of a broken host, occupying 
in disorder some post of advantage, with the stern 
purpose of resisting to the last. Behind this emi- 
nence, but detachea from it, arose a higher hill, 
partly covered with copsewood, partly opening into 
glades of pasture, where the cattle strayed, finding, 
at this season of the year, a scanty sustenance 
among the springheads and marshy places, where 
the fresh grass began frat to arise. 

The opposite, or northern shore of the lake pre- 
sented a far more Alpine prospect than that upon 
which the Glover was stationed. Woods and 
thickets ran up the sides of the mountains, and 
disappeared among the sinuosities formed by the 
winding ravines which separated them from each 
other; but far above these specimens of a tolerable 
natural soil, arose the swart and bare mountains 
themselves, in the dark grey desolation proper to 
the season. 

Some were peaked, some broad-crested, some 
rocky and precipitous, others of a tamer outline ; 
and the clan of Titans seemed to be commanded by 
their appropriate chieftains—the frowning moun- 
tain of Lawers, and the still more lofty omi- 
nence of Ben Mohr, arising high above the rest, 
whose peaks retain a dazzling helmet of snow far 
into the summer seagon, and sometimes during the 
whole year. Yet the borders of this wild and 
silyan region, where the mountains descended upon 
the lake, intimated, even at that early period, nany 
traces of human habitation. Hamlets were seen, 
especially on the northern margin of the lake, half 
hid among the little glens that poured their tribu- 
tary streams into Loch Tay, which, like many 
earthly things, made a fair show ata distance, but, 
when more closely approached, were disgustful and 
repulsive, from their squalid want of the conve- 
niences which attend even Indian wigwams. They 
‘| were inhabited by a race who neither cultivated 
the earth, nor cared for the enjoyments which in- 
dustry procures. The women, although otherwise 
treated with affection, and even, delicacy of respect, 
discharged all the absolutely necessary domestic 
labour. The men, excepting some reluctant use of 
an ill-formed plough, or more frequently a spade, 
grudgingly gane ugh, a8 a task infinitely be- 
neath them, took no ather employment than the 
charge of the herds of black cattle, in which their 
wealth consisted. At all other times, they hunted, 
fished, ar marauded, during the brief intervals of 

, by way of pastime ; plundering with bolder 
and os with embittered animosity, In 
time of war, which, public ary privata, upon a broader 
or more restricted scale, formed the proper busi- 
ness of their livea, and the only one whieh they 
esteemed worthy of them. 

The magnificent bosom of the lake itself was o 
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scene ty) gaze on wit dedight. Itp noble breadth 
with ijs termination in a full and. beautiful run, 
was rendered yet wore pictaresque by ong of thane 
islets which ane often happily situated in the Sent- 
tish lakes! The ruins upon that isla, now almost 
shapeless, being overgrown with wood, rage, at the 
time we speak of, into the towers aud pinnacles, of 
daiglden Ct Hoary (90 ight, and oueagt 

ughter of Henry L a an: of 
Alexander the First of Seotland. Thia Sa ince 
had been deemed of dignity sufficient to be the 
deposit of the remains of the in of the Clan 
Quhele, at least till tames when the removal of the 
danger, now so imminently pressing, should permit 
of lis body being eonveyed to a distinguished. ean- 
vent in the north, where he was destined ultimately 
to repose with all his ancestry. 

A number of boats pushed off from variaus 
points of the near and more distant shore, many 
displaying sabie banners, and others having thejx 
several pipers in the bow, who from time to time 
poured forth a few notes of a shrill, plaintive, and 
wailing character, and intimated to the Glover that 
the ceremony was about to take place. These 
sounds of lamentation were but the tuning as it 
were of the instruments, compared with the gene- 
ral wail which was speedily to he raised. 

A distant sound was heard from far up the lake, 
even as it seemed from the remote and distant 
glens, out of which the Dochart and the Lochy 
pour their streams into Loch Tay. It was in a 
wild inaccessible spot, where the Campbells at a 
subsequent period founded their strong fortress of 
Finlayrigg, that the redoubted commander of the 
Clan Quhele drew his last breath ; and, to give due 
pomp to his funeral, his corpse was now to be 
brought down the Loch to the island assigned for 
his temporary place of rest, The funeral flee » led 
by the Chieftain’s barge, from which a huge black 
banner was displayed, had made more than two- 
thirds of its voyage ere it was visible from the emi- 
nence on which Simon Glover stood to overlook 
the ceremony. The instant the distant wail of the 
coronach was heard proceeding from the attendants 
on the funcra]l barge, all the subordinate sounds 
of lamentation were hushed at once, as the raven 
ceases to croak and the hawk to whistle, whenever 
the scream of the eagle is heard. The boats, which 
had floated hither and thither upon the lake, like 
a flock of water-fowl dispersing themselves on its 
surface, now drew together with an appearance of 
order, that the funeral flotilla might pass onward, 
and that they themselves might fall into their pro- 
per places. In the meanwhile the piercing din of 
the war-pipes became louder and louder, and the 
cry from the numberless boats which followed that 
from which the black banner of the Chief was dis- 
played, rose in wild unison up to the Tom-an- 

onach, from which the Glover viewed the spec- 
tacle. The galley which headed the progession, 
bore on its poop a species of scaffold, upon which, 
arrayed in white linen, and with the face bare, was 
displayed the corpse of the deceased Chieftain. His 
son, and the nearest relatives, filled the vessel, 
while a es number of boate, af every description 
that could be assembled, either on Loch Tay i 
or brought by land carriage from Loch Farn an 
otherwise, followed in the rear, some of them of 
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frafl muterizis. There were even 
composed 6f'ox-Kides stretched over h off wit- 
low, ft the nianmer of the ancient ets and 
some committed themselves to rafts formed for ite 
occasion, from the readiest materials that oceurred, 


and united in such # preearious marrer as to rem 
‘der it probuble, that, the lishment of 
the voyage, some of the clanemen of the decexsed 


might be sentto attend their Chieftuin in’ the world 
of spirits. 


1en the princrpal flotilla came in sight of the 
smaller group of boats collected towards thre foot of 
the lake, and bearing off from the little island, they 
hailed each other with a shout so lead and general, 
and terminating im a cadence so wildly prolonged, 
that not only the deer started from their glens for 
miles around, and seught the distant recesses of 
the mountains, but even the domestie cattle, ac- 
eustomed to the voice of man, felt the full panic 
which the human skout strikes into the wilder 
tribes, and like them fied from their pastere into 
morasses and dingles. 

Summoned forth from their convent by those 
sounds, the monks who inhabited the little islet, 
began to issue from their lewly portal, with eross 
and banner, and as muelr of ecclesiastical state as 
they had the means of displaying; their belis at 
the same time, of which the edifice possessed three, 
pealing the death-toll over the long lake, whieh 
came to the ears of the now silent multitude, 
mingled with the selemn chant of tlre Catholic 
Church, raised by the monies in their procession. 
Various ceremonies were gone through, while the 
kindred of the decessed carried the body ashore, 
and, placing it on a bank long consecrated to the 

urpose, made the Deawgil! around the departed. 
Wher the corpse was uplifted to pe borne into the 
church, another united burst from the assem- 
bled multitude, in which the deep shout of warriors, 
and the shrill wail of females, jomed their notes 
with the tremulous voice of age, and the babbling 
ery of childhood. The coronach was again, and 
for the last time, shrieked, as the body was carried 
into the intertor of the ehurch, where only the 
nearest relatives of the deeeased, and the most 
distinguished of tire leaders of the clan, were per- 
mitted to enter. The last yell of woe was so ter- 
ribly Toud, and answered by so many hundred 
echoes, that the Glover instinctively raised his 
hands to his ears to shut out, or denden at least, a 
sound 80 ve He kept this attitude, while the 
hawks, owls, and other birds, scared by the wild 
A ae had begun to settle in their retreats, when, 
ere withdrew his hands, a voice, close by him, 
said,— 

“ Think you this, Simon Glover, the hymn of 
tea and praise, with which it becomes poor 

riorn man, cast out from his tenement of clay, 
to be wafted into the presence of his Maker 

The Glover turned, and in tie old man, with a 
eee beard, who stood close beside him, had 
no , from the elear mild eye, and the be- 
nevolent cast of features, to the Carthu- 
sizn monk, Father Clement, no | wearing his 

habiliments, but wrapped in a frieze man- 
tte, and having a Highland cap on his head. 


1 & very ancient custom, whictt consists in going t 
titres round ota tent or ine tener ate 


Memiany spon ke hy Heel 


he periormed .sunwe 
right to left. If misfortune is impre- 











Tt tawy be revollected that the Glover 
tis man with a: combined feeling’ of respect and 
disttkke —. whieh his —- eould nat 
deny to the ‘S'person sh rT, and dis- 
Hke, which arose from Father Clement's i 
doctrines the cause of his daugliter‘s exile 

and his own distress: It was not, therefore; with 
sentiments of unmixed satisfaction; that be re- 
turned tke grestings of the Father, and repled:te 
the Bids gard ros, What he theught of the 
fun yites, which were discharged in so willl a 
manner,—* I know not, ey ‘Father ; but these 
teen do their duty tu their decessed Chief aceord- 
ing to the favirion of thei  aweestors; they mean:to 
express their regret for their friend’s'loss, and their 
prayers to Heaven in Wim behalf; and that which 
is done of good-will, mast, to my thinkiwg, be ae 
cepted favourably. Had .t been otherwise, me« 
thinks they had ere now been enlightened to do 
better.” 

“Thou art deceived,” answered the Monk. 

* God has sermt his light smo ws all, though in 
various proportions; but man wilfully strata his 
eyes and prefers darkness. This benighted yo 
mingle with the ritual of the Roman Church, 
old heathew eeremonies of their own fathers, and 
thus unite with the abominations of a Chureli cor- 
rupted by wealth aad power, the cruel and bloody 
ritual of savage Paynims,” 

“ Father,” said Simon, abruptly, “ methinks your 
presence were more usefull im yomder chapet, aid- 
ing your brethren in the discharge of their clerical 
duties, than im troubling and unsettling the belief 
cab humble, though ignorant Christian, like my- 

3) 


« And wherefore say, good brother, that I would 
unfix thy principles-of befief 7? answered Clenrent. 
“< So Heaven deal with me, as, were my life-bloed 
neeessary to cement the mind of any man to the 
holy religion he professeth, it should be freely 
poured out for the purpose.” 

“ Your speech is fair, Father, I grart you,” 
ssid the Glover; “ but if Iam to judge the doe- 
trine by the fruits, Heaven haa punished me by 
the hand of the Church, for having hearkened 
thereto. Ere I heard you, my confesser was little 
moved, though I might have owned to have told a 
merry tale upon the ale-bench, ever if' a friar or 
a wan were the subject. If ata time I had called 
Father Hubert a better hunter of hares than of 
souls, I confessed me to the Vicar Vinesauf, who 
laughed and made me pay a reckoning for penance 
—or if I had said that the Vicar Vinesauf was 
more constant to his cup than to his breviary, I 
confessed me to Father Hubert, amd a new hawk- 
ing-glove made all well again ; and thus I, my con- 
science, and Mother Chureh, lived together on 
terms of pence, friendship, and nretual forbearanee. 
But since I have listened to you, Father Clement, 
this goodly union is broke to pieces, and nothing 
is thundered in my ear but P ihaa ae in the next 
world, and fire and fagot in this. Therefore, avoid 
you, Father Clement, or speak to those who cam 
understand your doctrine. I have no heart to be 
a martyr; I have never in my whole life hné 


courage enough so much as to snuff a candle 
ted th with German, WIDDRRSIYS. 

Sat ieee Does ou tora 
$Scee Note? A. Funeral ofa Highland Chief 
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fingers ; and, to speak the truth, I am minded templation of his own power and glory loves one 
back to Perth ass out my on in the ar, Seeprcialbgrany ps Berorlinny yond danghter.” 
tual court, carry my fagot to the gallows’ foot, “ He, Conachar !” exclaimed Simon. “ My ru- 


in token of recantation, and purchase myself once 
more the name of a good Catholic, were it at the 
price of all the worldly wealth that remains to me.” 

“ You are-angry, my dearest brother,” said 
Clement ; “ and repent you on the pinch of a little 
bay danger, and a little worldly loss, for the 
good thoughts which you once entertained.” 

“ You speak at ease, Father Clement, Since I 
think you have long forsworn the wealth and 

of the world, and are prepared to yield up 
your life, when it is demanded, in exchange for the 
ine you preach and believe. You are as ready 
to put on your pitched shirt and brimstone head- 
gear, as a naked man is to go to his bed, and it 
would seem you have not much more reluctance 
to the ceremony. But I still wear that which 
clings to me. My wealth is still my own, and I 
thank Heaven it is a deeent pittance whereon to 
live—my life, too, is that of a hale old man of 
sixty, who is in no haste to bring it to a close— 
and if I were poor as Job, and on the edge of the 
grave, must I not still cling to my daughter, whom 
your doctrines have already cost so dear ?” 

“ Thy daughter, friend Simon,” said the Carthu- 
sian, “ may be truly called an angel upon earth.” 

“ Ay; and by listening to your doctrines, Father, 
she is now like to be called on to be an angel in 
heaven, and to be transported thither in a chariot 
of fire.” 

‘“¢ Nay, my good brother,” said Clement, “ desist, 
I pray you, to speak of what you little understand. 
Since it is wasting time to show thee the light that 
thou chafest against, yet listen to that which I have 
to say touching thy daughter, whose temporal feli- 
city, though I weigh it not even for an instant in 
the scale against that which is spiritual, is never- 
theless, in its order, as dear to Clement Blair as to 
her own father.” 

The tears stood in the old man’s eyes as he 
spoke, and Simon Glover was in some degree 
mollified as he again addressed him. 

“ One would think thee, Father Clement, the 
kindest and most amiable of men; how comes it, 
then, that thy steps are haunted by general ill-will 
wherever thou chancest to turn them ? I could lay 
my life thou hast contrived already to offend yonder 
half score of poor friars in their water-girdled cage, 
and that you have been prohibited from attendance 
on the funeral ?”’ 

“ Even so, my son,” said the Carthusian, “and I 
doubt whether their malice will suffer me to re- 
main in this country. I did but speak a few sen- 
tenees about the superstition and folly of frequent- 
ing St. Fillian’s church, to detect theft by means of 
his bell—of bathing mad patients in his pool, to 
cure their infirmity of mind—and, lo! the perse- 
cutors have cast me forth of their communion, as 
they will speedily cast me out of this life.” 

‘“ Lo you there now,” said the Glover, “ see what 
it is for a man that cannot take a warning !— Well, 
Father Clement, men will not cast me forth unless 
it were as a companion of yours. I pray you, 
therefore, tell me what you have to say of my 
daughter, and let us be less neighbours than we 
have been.” 

“ This then, brother Simon, I have to acquaint 
you with. This young Chief, who is swoin with con- 


te apprentice look up to my daughter !” 

“ae Alas!” said Clement, “how close wits our 
worldly pride, even as ivy clings to the wall, and 
cannot be separated !—Look up to thy daughter, 

ood Simon? Alas, no! The Captain of Clan 
Quhele, great as he is, and greater as he soon ex- 

ects to be, looks down to the daughter of the Perth 

urgess, and considers himself demeaned in doing 
so. But, to use his own profane expression, Ca- 
tharine is dearer to him than life here, and heaven 
hereafter—he cannot live without her.” 

“ Then he may die, if he lists,’ said. Simon 
Glover, “ for she is betrothed to an honest burgess 
of Perth; and I would not break my word to make 
my daughter bride to the Prince of Scotland.” 

“T thought it would be your answer,” replied 
the Monk; “ I would, worthy friend, thou couldst 
carry into thy spiritual concerns some part of that 
daring and resolved spirit with which thou canst 
direct thy temporal affairs.” 

“ Hush thee—hush, Father Clement!” answered 
the Glover ; “ when thou fallest into that vein of 
argument, thy words savour of blazing tar, and that 
is a scent I like not. As to Catharine, I must 
manage as I can, so as not to displease the young 
dignitary ; but well is it for me that she is far be- 
yond his reach.” 

“ She must then be distant indeed,” said the Car- 
thusian. “ And now, brother Simon, since you think 
it perilous to own me and my opinions, I must walk 
alone with my own doctrines, and the dangers they 
draw on me. But should your eye, Jess blinded 
than it now is by worldly hopes and fears, ever 
turn a glance back on him, who soon may be 
snatched from you, remember, that, by nought, 
save a deep sense of the truth and importance of 
the doctrine which he taught, could Clement Blair 
have learned to encounter, nay, to provoke, the 
animosity of the powerful and inveterate, to alarm 
the fears of the jealous and timid, to-walk in the 
world as he belonged not to it, and to be accounted 
mad of men, that he might, if possible, win souls to 
God. Heaven be my witness, that I would comply 
in all lawful things, to conciliate the love and sym- 
pathy of my fellow-creatures! It is no light thing 
to be shunned by the worthy as an infected pa- 
tient; to be persecuted by the Pharisees of the 
day as an unbelieving heretic; to be regarded with 
horror at once and contempt by the multitude, who 
consider me as a madman, who may be expected 
to turn mischievous, But were all those evils mul- 
tiplied an hundred-fold, the fire within must not be 
stifled, the voice which says within me—Speak, 
must receive obedience. Woe unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel, even should I at length preach it 
from amidst the pile of flames !” 

So spoke this bold witness; one ot those whom 
Heaven raised up from time to time, to preserve 
amidst the most ignorant ages, and to carry down 
to those which succeed them, a manifestation of 
unadulterated Christianity, from the time of the 
Apostles to the age when, favoured by the inven- 
tion of printing, the Reformation broke out in full 
splendour. The selfish policy of the Glover was 
exposed in his own eyes; and he felt himeelf con- 
temptible as he saw the Carthusian turn from him 
in all the hallowedness of resignation. He was 
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ow the example preacher’s philanthropy an 
disinterested zeal; but it glanced like a flash of 
lightning ge a dark vault, where there lies 
nothing to catch the blaze; and he slowly de- 
secended the hili, in a direction different from that 
of the Carthusian, forgetting him and his doc- 
trines, and buried in anxious thoughts about his 
child’s fate and his own. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


What want these outlaws conquerors should have, 

But History's purchased page to call them great, 

A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full 
as brave. YRON. 


Tux funeral obsequies being over, the same 
flotilla which had proceeded in solemn and sad 
array down the lake, prepared to return with dis- 
peiee banners, and every demonstration of mirth 
and joy; for there was but brief time to celebrate 
festivals, when the awful conflict betwixt the Clan 
Quhele and their most formidable rivals so nearly 
appfoached. It had been agreed, therefore, that 
the funeral feast should be blended with that usu- 
ally given at the inauguration of the young Chief. 

Some objections were made to this arrangement, 
as containing an evil omen. But, on the other 
hand, it had a species of recommendation, from the 
habits and feelings of the Highlanders, who, to this 
day, are wont to mingle a degree of solemn mirth 
with their mourning, and something resembling 
melancholy with their mirth. The usual aversion 
to speak or think of those who have been beloved 
and lost, is less known to this grave and enthusias- 
tic race, than it is to others. You hear not only 
the young mention (as is everywhere usual) the 
merits and the character of parents, who have, in 
the course of nature, predeceased them ; but the 
widowed partner speaks, in ordinary conversation, 
of the lost spouse, and, what is still stranger, the 
parents allude frequently to the beauty or valour 
of the child whom they have interred. The Scot- 
tish Highlanders appear to regard the separation 
of friends by death, as something less absolute and 
complete than it is generally esteemed in other 
countries, and converse of the dear connexions, 
who have sought the grave before them, as if they 
had gone upon a long journey in which they them- 
selves must soon follow. The funeral feast, there- 
fore, being a general custom throughout Scotland, 
was not, in the opinion of those who were to share 
it, unseemingly mingled, on the present occasion, 
with the festivities which hailed the succession to 
the Chieftainship. 

The barge which had lately borne the dead to the 
grave, now conveyed the young MacJan to his new 
command ; and the minstrels sent forth their gay- 
est notes to gratulate Eachin’s succession, as they 
had lately sounded their most doleful dirges when 
peg te Gilchrist to his grave. From the attend- 
ant flotilla rang notes of triumph and jubilee, in- 
stead of bar ican of lamentation, which had so 
lately distur the echoes of Loch Tay; and a 
thousand voices hailed the youthful Chieftain as he 
gtood on the , armed at all points, in the flower 
of eatly manhoon beauty, and activity, on the very 
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THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


spot where his father’s si es had so lately been 
extended, and surrounded by triumphant friends, 
as that had been by desolate mourners. One boat 
kept closest of the flotiia to the honoured galley. 
Torquil of the Oak, a grizzled giant, was steers- 
man; and his eight sons, each exceeding the ordi- 
nary stature of mankind, pulled the oars. Like 
some powerful and favourite wolf-hound, unloosed 
from his couples, and frolicking around a liberal 
master, the boat of the foster brethren passed the 
Chieftain’s barge, now on one side, and now on 
another, and even rowed around it, as if in extra- 
vagance of joy ; while, at the same time, with the 
jealous vigilance of the animal we have compared 
it to, they made it dangerous for any other of the 
flotilla to approach so near as themselves, from the 
risk of being run down by their impetuous and reck- 
less manoeuvres. Raised to an eminent rank in 
the clan by the succession of their foster brother 
to the command of the Clan Quhele, this was the 
tumultuous and almost terrible mode in which they 
testified their peculiar share in their Chief’s tri- 
umph. 

ar behind, and with different feelings, on the 
part of one at least of the company, came the small 
boat, in which, manned by the Booshalloch, and one 
of his sons, Simon Glover was a passenger. 

‘“ Tf we are bound for the head of the lake,” said 
Simon to his friend, “ we shall hardly be there for 
hours.” 

But as he spoke, the crew of the boat of the fos- 
ter brethren, or Leichtach,' on a signal from the 
Chief’s galley, lay on their oars until the Booshal- 
loch’s boat came up, and throwing on board a rope 
of hides, which Niel made fast to the head of his 
skiff, they stretched to their oars once more ; and, 
notwithstanding they had the small boat in tow, 
swept through the lake with almost the same rapi- 
dity as before. The skiff was tugged on with a 
velocity which seemed to hazard the pulling her 
under water, or the separation of her head from 
her other timbers. 

Simon Glover saw with anxiety the reckless fury 
of their course, and the bows of the boat occasion- 
ally *yvought within an inch or two of the level of 
the water ; and though his friend Niel Booshalloch 
assured him it was all done in especial honour, he 
heartily wished his voyage might have a safe ter- 
mination. It had so, and much sooner than he 
apprehended ; for the place of festivity was not 
four miles distant from the sepulchral island, being 
chosen to suit the Chieftain’s cowrse, which lay to 
the south-east, so soon as the banquet should be 
concluded. 

A bay on the southern side of Loch Tay pre- 
sented a beautiful beach of sparkling sand, on which 
the boats might land with ease, and a dry meadow, 
covered with turf, verdant considering the season, 
behind and around which rose high banks, fringed 
with copsewood, and displaying the lavish prepara- 
tions which had been made for the entertainment, 

The Highlanders, well known for ready hatchet- 
men, had constructed a long arbour or silvan ban- 
queting-room, capable of receiving two hundred 
men, while a number of smaller huts around seemed 
intended for sleeping apartments, The a oir 
the couples, and rooftree of the temporary 
were composed of mountain-pine, still covered with 
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ts bark. ‘Lhe frame-work of the sides was of 

or of the same material, closely inter- 
woven with the leafy boughs of ‘the fir and other 
evergreens, which the nei woods afforded, 
while the hills had furmshed ty of heath to 
form the roaf. Within this ailvan palace the most 
important personages present were invited to hold 
high festival, Othera of less note were to feast in 
various lang sheds, conatyncted with less care ; and 
tables of sod, or rough planks, placed in the open 
air, were allotted to the numberless multitude. At 
a.dligiance were to be seen piles of glowing charcoal 
ov blazing wood, around which countless cooks 
tolled, bustled, and fretted, like so many demons 
peter in their native element. Pits, wrought in 
the hill-side, and lined with heated stones, served 
as ovens for stewing immense quantities af beef, 
mutton, and venison—wooden spits supported sheep 
apd goate, which were roasted entire; others were 
out into joints, and eeethed in caldrans made of the 
animal's own skins, sewed hastily together, and 
filed with water; while huge quantities of pike, 
trout, salmon, and char, were broiled with more 
ceremony on glowing enabers. The Glover had 
seen many a Highland banquet, hut never one the 
preparations far which were on such a acale of bar- 
barous profusion. 

He had little time, however, to admire the scene 
around him; for, as soon as they landed on the 
peach, the Booshalloch observed with some embar- 
Kassment, that as they had not been hidden to the 
table of the dais, to which he seemed to have ex- 
pected an invitation, they had best secure a pod 
in one of the inferior bothies or booths ; and was 
laading the way in that direction, when he was 
stopped by one of the body-guards, appearing to 
act as master of ceremonies, who whispered some- 
thing in his ear. 

“T thought so,” said the herdsman, much re- 
lieved, “I thought neither the stranger, nor the 
man that has wy charge, would be left out at the 
high table.” 

They were conducted accordingly into the ample 
lodge, within which were long ranges of tables al- 
ready mostly occupied by the guests, while those 
who acted as domestics were placing upon them 
the abundant though rude materials of the festival. 
The young Chief, although he certainly saw the 
Glover and the herdsman enter, did not address 
any personal salute to either, and their places were 
assigned them in a distant corner, far beneath the 
Salk, (a huge piece of antique silver-plate,) the only 
article of value that the table displayed, and which 
was regarded by the Clan as a species of jum, 
anly produced and used on the most solemn occa- 
sions, seh a6 the present. 

The Booshalloch, somewhat discontented, mut- 
tered te Simon as he took his place—“< These are 

days, friend. His father, rest his soul, 
w have spoken to us both; but these are bad 
manners which he has learned amang you Sasae- 
nachs in the Low Country.” 

Te thia remark ‘the Glover did aot think it neces- 
sary to reply; instead of which he adverted to the 
evergreans, and particularly to the akins and other 
ornaments with which the iateriar of the bower 
decormied. 
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| mail, with steel-bonnets, battle-axes, and two-hand- 
| ed swords to mateh, which hung dround the upper 
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of the room, together with ets highly and 
HE embossed. muaileghirt ora hung over 
a well-dressed gtag’s hide, which at ence pyr ht 
the armour to advantage, and saved it from suffer- 
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s These,” whigpered the Booshalloch, “are the 
arms of the chosen champions of the Clan Quhel. 
They are twenty-nine in number, as you see, Hachin 
himself being the thirtieth, who wears his armour 
to-day, else had there been thirty. And he has not 
got such a good hauberk after all, as he should 
wear on Palm Sunday. These nine suits of har- 
ness, of such large size, are for the Leichtach, from 
whom so much 1s expected.” 

“ And these goodly deer-hides,” said Simon, the 
spirit of his profession awakening at the sight of 
the goods in which he traded—* think you the Chief 
will be disposed to chaffer for them t—they are in 
demand for the doublets which knights wear under 
their armour.” 

« Did I not pray you,” said Niel Bogshalloch, 
“ to say nothing on that subject ?” 

“ It is the mail-shirts I speak of,” said Simon— 
“may I ask if any of them were made by our 
celebrated Perth armourer, called Henry of the 
Wynd ?” 

“Thou art more unlucky than before,” said Niel ; 
“that man’s name is to Hachin’s temper like a 
whirlwind upon the lake ; yet no man knows for 
what cause.” 

“ T can guess,” thought aur Glover, but gave no 
utterance to the thought ; and, having twice lighted 
on unpleasant subjects of conversation, he prepared 
to apply himself like those araund him, to his food, 
without starting another topic. 

We have said as much of the preparations as may 
lead the reader to conclude, that the festival, in 
oy a of the quality of the food, was of the most 
rude description ; consisting chiefly of huge joints 
of meat, which were consumed with little respect 
to the fasting season, although several of the friars 
of the Island Convent graced and hallowed the 
board by their presence. The platters were of 
wood, and so were the hooped cogues or cups, out 
of which the guests quaffed their liquor, as also the 
broth or juice of the meat, which was held a deli- 
cacy. There were also various preparations of 
milk which were highly esteemed, and were eaten 
out of similar vessels, Bread was the scarcest 
article at the banquet, but the Glover and his pa- 
tron Niel were served with two small loaves ex- 
pressly for their own use, In eating, as indeed was 
then the case all over Britain, the guests used theit 
knives called skenes, or the eek i poniards named 
dirks, without troubling themselves by the reflec- 
tion that they might occasionally have served dif- 
ferent or more fatal purposes. 

At the upper end of the table stood a vacant seat, 
elevated a step or two above the floor. It was co- 
vered with a camopy of hollow houghs and ivy, and 
there rested against it a sheathed sword and a 
folded banner. This had been the seat of the de- 
ceaged Chieftain, and was left vacant in honour of 
him. Eechin occupied a lower chair an the right 


hand of the place of honour. : 

The reader would be ly mistaken who should 
follaw out this i by ing that the 
guesta behaved like a of hungry wala, rh 
ing upon a feast rarely offered . ‘On the 
contrary, the Clan Quhele sanduched themselves 
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witn that species of courteous reserve ang at en- 
tion ta fhe wants of which is offen found in 
primitive nations, espeeially such as are always in 
arms ; because e general observance of the rules of 
courtesy is 1 to prevent quarrels, blooc 
shed, and death, e guests took the places as 

signed them by Torquil of the Oak, who, acting a 
Marischal 7'aeh, i. e. sewer of tle mess, touened 
with a white wand, without speaking a word, the 
place where each was tosit. Thus placed in order, 

the company acigtend awaited for the portion as- 
signed them, which was distributed among them by 
the Leichtach ;—the bravest men or more distin- 

guished warriors of the tribe, being accommodated 
svith a double mess, emphatically called bieyfir, or 
the portion of a man. When the sewers themselves 
had seen every one served, they resumed their 
places at the festival, and were each served with 
one of these larger messes of food. Water was 
nlaced within each man’s reach, and a handful of 
soft moss served the purposes of a table-napkin, so 
that, as at an Eastern banquet, the hands were 
washed as often as the mess was changed. For 
amusement, the bard recited the praises of the de- 
ceased Chief, and expressed the clan’s confidence 
in the blossoming virtues of his successor. The 

Seanachie recited the genealogy of the tribe, which 

they traced to the race of the Dalriads; the harpers 

played within, while the war-pipes cheered the mul- 
titude without. The conversation among the guests 
was grave, subdued, and civil—no jest was attempt- 
ed beyond the bounds of a very gentle pleasantry, 
calculated only to excite a passing smile. There 
were no raised voices, no contentious arguments 
and Simon Glover had heard a hundred times 
more noise at a guild-feast in Perth, than was 
made on this oecasion by two hyndred wild moun- 
taineers. 

Even the i as itself did not seem to raise the 
festive party above the same tone of decoraus gra 
vity. It was of various kinds—wine appeared is 
very smal] quantities, and was served out only to 
the principal guests, among which honoured num- 
ber Simon Glover was again included. The wine 
and the two wheatén loaves were, indead, the only 
marks of notice which he received during the feast, 
but Neil Booshalloch, jealous of his master’s re- 
putation for hospitality, failed not to enlarge on 
them as proofs of high distinction. Distilledlquors, 
mince ao generally used in the Highlands, were then 
comparstively unknown. The yaquebaugh was cir- 
enlatedin small quantities, and was highly favoured 
with a desoction of aaffronand ather herba,ao ag to 
resemble a medicinal potion, rather than a festive 
cordial, Cider and mead were saen at the enter- | 
tainment; butale, brewed in great quantities for | 
the purpose, and flowing round without restric- 
tion, was the liquor generally used, and that was 
drunk with «moderation much less known among | 
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the more modern Highlanders. A cup to the me- ' 

njory of the dacensed Chieftain was the frat pledge 

proclaimed after the banquet was finiah- , 

ed; and a low asst benedictions was heard | 
‘ oompuny, while the monkaalone, uplifting 

Sheir united veloas, aung Requeam cteruam dona. , 
Anupusual silence followed, aa if something extra- 
: Woe when Hachin arose, with a 
bold and manly yet modest grace, and ascended 
Hal death seat or throne, saying with dignity and 

Si~~ « 
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“ This seat and my father’s inheritance, { efitm / 
as my right—#o prosper me Cod and St. Barr 

« How will you rule your father's children ?” said 
an old man, the uncle of the deceased. 

‘J will defend them with my father’s sword, and 
distribute justice to them uhder my father’s ban- | 
ner.” 

The old man, with a trembling hand, unsheathed 
the ponderous weapon, and holdi f it by the blade, 
offered the hilt to the young Chieftain’s 3 at 
the same time Torquil of the Oak unfurled the 
pone of the tribe, and swung it repeatedly over 

achin’s head, who, with singular grace and dex- 
terity, brandished the luge claymore as in its de- 
fence. The guests raised a yelling shout, té testify 
their acceptance of the patriarchal Chief who claim- 
ed their allegiance, nor was there any who, in the 
graceful and agile youth before them, was disposed 
to recollect the subject of sinister vaticinations. As 
he stood in glittering mail, resting on the long 
sword, and acknowledging by gracious es the 
acclamations which rent the air within, without, 
and around, Simon Glover was tempted to doubt 
whether this majestic figure was that of the same 
Jad whom he had often treated with little ceremony, 
and began to have some apprehension of the eonse- 
quences of having done so. A general burst ot 
minstrelsy succeeded to the acclamations, and reck 
and greenwood rang to harp and pipes, as lately to 
shout and yell of woe. 

It would be tedious to pursue the progress of 
the inaugural feast, or detail the pledges that were 
quaffed to former heroes of the clan, and above all 
to the twenty-nine brave Gallowglasses who were 
to fight in the approaching conflict, under the eye 
and leading of their young Chief. The bards, assum- 
ing, in old timeg, the prophetic character combined 
with their own, ventured to assure them of the 
most distinguished victory, and to predict the fary 
with which the Blue Falcon, the emblem of the 
Clan Quhele, should rend to pieces the Mountain- 
cat, the well-known badge of the Cian Chattan. 

It was approaching sunset, when a bowl, called 
the grace-cup, made of oak, hooped with silver, was 
handed round the table as the a. of dispersion, 
although it was left free to any who chose a longer 
carouse to retreat to any of the outer bothies. As 
f>r Simon Glover, the Booshalloch condycted him 
toa small hut, contrived, it would seem, for the use 
of a single individual, where a bed of heath and 
moss was arranged as well as the season would per- 
mit, and an ample supply of such delicacies as the 
late feast afforded, showed that all care had been 
taken for the inhabitant’s accommodation. 

“Do not leave this hut,” said the Booshalloch. 
taking leave of his friend and protegé ; “ this is your 
place of rest. But apartments are lost on such a 
night of confusion, and if the badger Jeaves hixy hole 
the tod! will creep into it.” 

To Simon Glover this arrangement wag by no 
means disagreeable. He had been wearied by the 
noise of the day, and felt desirous of repose. 
eating, therefore, a morsel, which his appetite sqarce 
required, and drinking a cup of wine to expe] the 
cold, he muttered his evening prayer, wrapt 
in his cloak, and lay down on a couch which qld 
acquaintanee had made familiar dnd eagy to hin. 
The hum and murmur, and even the occgdigna) 
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3 and in about ten minutes he was as fast 
ws if he had lain in his own bed in Curfew 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Still ha on hter. 
Ese OnE Save * Hamlet. 


Two hours before the black-cock crew, Simon 
| Giover was wakened by a well-known voice, which 
ealled him by name. 

“ What, Conachar !” he replied, as he started 
from sleep, “is the morning so far advanced ?” and 
| raising his eyes, the person of whom he was dream- 

ing stood bef 





ore him; and at the same moment, 
| the events of yesterday rushing on his recollection, 
he saw with surprise that the vision retained the 
| form which sleep had assigned it, and it was not 
the mail-clad Highland Chief, with claymore in 
hand, as he had seen him the preceding night, but 

Conachar of Curfew Street, in his humble appren- 

tice’s gurb, holding in his hand a switch of oak. 

An apparition would not more have surprised our 
Perth burgher. As he gazed with wonder, the 
youth turned upon him a piece of lighted bog-wood 

| which he carried in a lantern, and to his waking 
exclamation replied,— 

* Even so, father Simon; it is Conachar, come 
to renew our old acquaintance, when our inter- 
course will attract least notice. ’ 

So saying, he sat down on a trestle which answer- 
ed the purpose of a chair, and ptaciag the lantern 
beside him, proceeded in the most frieudly tone. 

“J have tasted of thy good cheer many a day, 
father Simon—TI trust thou hast found no lack in 
my family 1” 

None whatever, Eachin Maclan,’’ answered 
the Glover,—for the simplicity of the Celtic lan- 
guage and manners rejects all honorary titles ; “ it 
was even too good for this fasting season, and much 
too good for me, since I must be ashamed to think 
how hard you fared in Curfew Street.” 

“ Even too well, to use your own word,” said 
Conachar, “ for the deserts of an idle apprentice, 
and for the wants of a young Highlander. But yes- 
paar if there was, as I trust, enough of food, 
found you not, good Glover, some lack of cour- 
teous welcome? Excuse it not,—I know you did 
so, But I am young in authority with my people, 
and I must not too early draw their attention to 
the period of my residence in the Lowlands, which, 
however, I can never forget.” 

«“ J understand the cause entirely,” said Simon; 
and therefore it is unwillingly, and as it were by 
force, that I have made so early a visit hither.” 

« Hush, father, hush ! It is well you are come to 
gee some of my Highland splendour while it yet 
sparkles—Return after Palm Sunday, and who 
knows whom or what you may find in the terri- 
tories we now possess! The Wild-cat may have 
made his lodge where the banqueting bower of 
Maclan now stands.” 

The young Chief was silent, and pressed the top 
| . the rod to his lips, as if to guard against utter- 

g more. 
| © There is no fear of that, Eachin,” said Simon, 
fa that vague way in which lukewarm comforters 
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inevitable danger. ‘ 
« There is fear, and there is a 
answered Eachin; “and there is positive 

of great loss. I marvel my father consented to 

wily proposal of Albany. I would MacGillie Chat- 
tachan would agree with me, and then, instead of 
wasting our best blood against each other, we would 
go down together to Strathmore, and kill and take 
possession. I would rule at Perth, and he at Dun- 
dee, and all the Great Strath should be our own to 
the banks of the Frith of Tay. Such is the policy 
I have caught from your old grey head, father 
Simon, when holding a trencher at thy back, and 
listening to thy evening talk with Bailie Craig- 
dallie.” 

“ The tongue is well called an unruly member,” 
thought the Glover. “ Here have I been hokling 
a candle to the devil, to show him the way to mis- 
chief.” 

But he only said aloud, “ These plans come too 
late.” 

“ Too late indeed !” answered Eachin. “ The 
indentures of battle are signed by our marks and 
seals; the burning hate of the Clan Quhele and 
Clan Chattan is blown up to an inextinguishable 
flame by mutual insults and boasts. Yes, the time 
is passed by.—But to thine own affairs, Father 
Glover. It is religion that has brought thee hither, 
as I learn from Niel Booshalloch. Surely, my ex- 
perience of thy prudence did not lead me to sus- 
pect thee of any quarrel with Mother Church. As 
for my old acquaintance, Father Clement, he is one 
of those who hunt after the crown of martyrdom, 
and think a stake, surrounded with blazing fagots, 
better worth embracing than a willing bride. He 
is a very knight-errant, in defence of his religious 
notions, and does’ battle wherever he comes. He 
hath already a quarrel with the monks of Sibyl’s 
Isle yonder, about some point of doctrine.—Hast 
seen him ?” 

“TJ have,” answered Simon ; “ but we spoke little 
together, the time being pressing.” 

‘“ He may have said that there is a third person, 
—one more likely, I think, to be a true fugitive for 
religion, than either you, a shrewd citizen, or he, a 
wrangling preacher,—who would be right heartily 
welcome to share our protection !—Thou art dull, 
man, and wilt not guess my meaning—thy daughter 
Catharine ?” 

These last words the young Chief spoke in Eng- 
lish; and he continued the conversation in that 
language, as if apprehensive of being overheard ; 
and, indeed, as if under the sense of some involun- 
tary hesitation. 

“ My daughter Catharine,” said the Glover, re- 
membering what the Carthusian had told him, “ is 
well and safe.” 

“ But where, or with whom?” said the young 
Chief. “And wherefore came she not with you ! 
Think you the Clan Quhele have no caijlliachs,) as 
active as old Dorothy, whose hand has warmed 
my haffits? before now, to wait upon the daughter 
of their Chieftain’s master §” 

“ Again I thank you,” said the Glover, “ and 
doubt neither your power nor Pi will to protect 
my daughter, as well as myself. But an honour- 
able lady, the friend of Sir Patrick Charteris, hath 





1 Old women. Si¢ Baxed my carr. 
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offered her a safe place of refage, without the 
of a tollseme journey through s desolate and 


« Oh, a Patrick Charteris,” said Eachin, 
in Seed ison and distant tone—* he must be 
to all men, without doubt; he is your 

iend, I think ¥” 

Simon Glover longed to punish this affectation 
of a boy, who had been scolded four times a-day 
for running into the street to see Sir Patrick Char- 
teris ride past ; but he checked his spirit of repartee, 
and crag sad said,— 

“ Sir Patrick Charteris has been Provost of Perth 
for seven years; and it is likely is so still, since 
the magistrates are elected, not in Lent, but at St. 
Martinmas.”’ 


“ Ah, father Glover,” said the youth, in his 
kinder and more familiar mode of address, you 
are so used to see the sumptuous shows and page- 
ante of Perth, that you would but little relish our 

| barbarous festival in comparison. What didst thou 
| think of our ceremonial of yesterday 1’ 

“It was noble and touching,” said the Glover; 
and to me, who knew your father, most especially 
so. When you rested on the sword, and looked 
around you, methought I saw mine old friend Gil- 
christ Tan arisen from the dead, and renewed 
in years and in strength.” 

“T played my part there boldly, I trust; and 
showed little of that paltry apprentice boy, whom 
you used to—use just as he deserved.” 

%* Eachin resembles Conachar,’’ said the Glover, 
“no more than a salmon resembles a par, though 
mersay they are the same fish in a different state ; 
or than a butterfly resembles a grub.” 

“ Thinkest thou that while I was taking upon me 
the power which all women love, I would have 
been myself an object for a matden’s eye to rest 
upon !—To speak plain, what would Catharine have 
thought of me in the ceremonial ?” 

«¢ We approach the shallows now,” thought Simon 
Glover; “and without nice pilotage, we drive right 
on shore.” 

« Most women like show, Eachin; but I think 
my daughter Catharine be an exception. She would 
rejoice in the good fortune of her household friend 
and playmate ; but she would not value the splen- 
did Masten, Captain of Clan Quhele, more than 
the orphan Conachar.”’ 

“ She is ever generous and disinterested,” replied 
the young Chief. “ But yourself, father, have seen 
the world for many more years than she hasdone, 
and can better form a judgment what power and 
wealth do for those who enjoy them. Think, and 
peor sincerely, what would be your own thoughts, 
if you saw Rage Catharine standing under yonder 
canopy, with the command over a hundred hills, 
and the devoted obedience of ten thousand vassals ; 
and as the price of these advantages, her hand in 
that of the man who loves her the best in the 
wt Meaning nachar 

in your own, Co ?” gaid Simon. 
“ Ay, : call me—I love the hame, since 
it hon by cn I have been pectin mapveniueicl 
sincerely, then,” said the Glover, endeavouring 
to give the least offensive turn to his reply, “my 
inmost thought would be the earnest wish that 
Catharine and I were safe in our humble booth in 
Curfew Street, with Dorothy for our only vassal.” 
“And with poor Conachar also, ] trust? You 









woul not leave him te in 
— © pine awny in solitary grusi- 


#1 would not,” answered the Glover, “ wish so 
ill to the Clan Quhele, mine ancient friends, as to 
ive them, at the moment of pring: ea Lite 
brave young Chief, and that Chief of the which 
he is about to acquire at their head in the ap- 
proaching conflict.” 

Eachin bit his lip, to suppress his irritated feels 
ings, as he replied,—“ Words—words,—empty 
words, father Simon. You fear the Clan Quhele 
more than you love them, and you suppose their 
indignation would be formidable, should their Chief 
marry the daughter of a burgess of Perth.” 

“ And if I do fear such an issue, Hector Maclan, 
have I not reason? How have ill-assorted mar- 
riages had issue in the House of MacCallanmore, 
in that of the powerful MacLeans, nay of the Lords 
of the Isles themselves ? What has ever come of 
them but divorce and exheredation—sometimes 
worse fate—to the ambitious intruder { You could 
not marry my child before a priest, and you could 
only wed her with your left hand: and I’’—he 
checked the strain of impetuosity which the subject 
inspired, and concluded,—* And I am an honest, 
though humble burgher of Perth, who would rather 
my child were the lawful and undoubted spouse of 
a citizen in my own rank, than the licensed concu- 
bine of a monarch.” 

‘J will wed Catharine before the priest and be- 
fore the world,—before the altar and before the 
black stones of Iona,” said the impetuous young 
man. “She is the love of my youth, and there is 
not a tie in religion or honour, but 1 will bind my- 
self by them! I have sounded my people. If we 
do but win this combat—and, with the hope of 
gaining Catharine, we sHaLL win it—my heart tells 
me so—I shall be so much lord over their affec- 
tions, that were I to take a bride from the alms- 
house, so it was my pleasure, they would hail her 
as if she were a daughter of MacCallanmore.—But 
you reject my suit?” said Kachin, sternly. 

“ You put words of offence in ay mouth,” said 
the old man, “and may next punish me for them, 
since I am wholly in your power. But, with my 
consent, my daughter shall never wed, save in her 
own degree. Her heart would break amid the 
constant wars and scenes of bloodshed which con- 
nect themselves with your lot. If you really love 
her, and recollect her dread of strife and combat, 
you would not wish her to be subjected to the train 
of military horrors in which you, like your father, 
moust needs be inevitably and eternally engaged. 
Choose a bride amongst the daughters of the moun- 
tain-chiefs, my son, or fiery Lowland nobles. You 
are fair, young, rich, high-born, and powerful, and 
will not woo in vain. You will readily find one 
who will rejoice in your conquests, and cheer you 
under defeat. ‘To Catharine, the one would be as 
frightful as the other. A warrior must wear a steel 
gauntlet—a glove of kid-skin would be torn to 
pieces in an hour.” 

A dark cloud passed over the face of the young 
Chief, lately animated with so much fire, 

“ Farewell,” he said, “the only hope, whieh 
could have lighted me to fame or victory 1"—He 
remained for a space silent, and intensely eye 
ful, with downcast eyes a lowering brow, and 
arms. At length he raised his hands, and said, 
“ Father,—for such you have been to me,—I am 
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about to tell you.a secret. Measen and Pride both 

xdvise me to be silent, but Fate urges me, and must 
, be obeyed. J am about to lodge <n you the deepest 
and dearest.secret that man ever confided to man. 
Bat beware—end this canferance how it will—be- 
ware how you ever breathe a ayliable of what I 
am now to rust to you; for know, that were you 
to do so in the most remote corner of Scotland, I 
have ears to hear it even there, and a hand and 
poniard to reach a traitor’a bosom.—I am—but 
the word will not out !” 

Do not speak it then,” said the prudent Glover; 
 g aecret ie no longer safe when it crosses the lips 
of him who owns it; and I desire not a confidence 
50 dangerous as you menace me with.” 

“Ay, but I must speak, and you must hear,” 
said the youth, “In this age of battle, father, you 
have yourself been a combatant?” 

Once only,” replied Simon, “ when the Southron 
assaulted the Fair City. I was summoned to take 
amy in the defence, as my tenure required, like 
that of other craftsmen, who are bound to keep 
wateh and ward.” 

“ And how felt you upon that matter?’ enquired 
the Young Chief. 

s* What can that import to the present business ?” 
said Simon, in some surprise. 

* Much, else I had not asked the question,” an- 
swered Eachin, in the tone of haughtiness which 
from time to time he assumed. 

« An old man is easily brought to speak of olden 
times,” said Simon, not unwilling, on an instant’s 
reflection, to lead the conversation away from the 
subject of his daughter, “and I must needs confess, 
my feelings were much short of the high cheerful 
confidence, nay, the pleasure, with which J have 
seen other men go to battle. My life and profes- 
sion were peaceful, and though I have not wanted 
the spirit of a man, when the time demanded it, 
yet I have seldom alept worse than the night before 
thet onslaught. My ideas were harrowed by the 
tales we were told (nothing short of the truth) 
about the Saxon archers; how they drew shafts of 
a cleth-yard length, and used bows a third longer 
than ours. When I fell into a broken slumber, if 
but a straw in the mattrass pricked my side, I 
started and waked, thinking an English arraw was 

uivering in my body. In the morning, as I began 
or vary weariness to sink into some a tl I was 
waked hy the tolling of the common bell, which 





valled us burghers to the walls;—I never heard 
its sound 60 like a passing |uell before or 
since 


. Go -on—what further chanced?” demanded 


hin, 

“JI did on my harness,” said Simon, “ such as 
it wag—-took my mother’s blessing, a high-spirited 
woman, who spoke of my father’s actions for the 
honour of the Town, This heartened me, and 
I felt still holder when I found myself ranked among 

e other all bowmen, for thou Lnowesat the 
Perth citizens uk i a in ee . bs 
were dispersed on the walls, several knights an 
squires in aymour of proof heing mingled amongst 
ua, who kept a bold countenance, confident perhaps 
in their harness, and informed ae encou- 
ragement, that they would cut down with their 
ewords end axes, any of those who should attempt 
to quit their post. I waa kindly assured of this 


tayself by the old Kempe of Kinfauns, as he was 





called, this good “Sw Patriok’s fathen, then our 
Provost. He waa a grandson af the Rad Raves, 
Tom of Longueville, and a likely maz te: keep his 
word, which he addpieed to me in be- 
cause a aight of much discomfort nay meade 
sue loot paler than usual; and bepides, I waa but 
a lad. 

“And did bis exhortation add to your dean, or 
your resuiution ?”’ said Eachin, who seemed very 
attentive. 

“ To my resolution,” answered Simon ; “ for I 
think nothing can make a man go bold to sage ane 
danger at some distance in his front,.as the know- 
ledge of another close behind him, to puah him 
forward. Well—I mounted the walls in tolerable 
heart, and was placed with others on the Spey 
Tower, being accounted a good bowman. But a 
very cold fit seized me as I saw the English, in 
great order, with their archers in frent, and their 
men-at-arms behind, marching forward to the at- 
tack in prt See three mm mumbere They 
came on steadily, and some of us would fain have 
shot at them; but it was strictly forhidden, and we 
were obliged to remain motio sheltering our- 
selves behind the battlement as we best might. As 
the Southron formed their long ranks into lines, 
each man occupying his place as by magic, and 
preparing to cover themselves by e shields, 
called pavesses, which they planted before them, 
I again felt a strange breathlessness, and some 
desire to go home for a@ glass of distilled waters, 
But aa I looked aside, I saw the worthy Kempe of 
Kinfauns bending a large croasbow, and I thought 
it pity he should waste the bolt on a true-hearted 
Scotsman, when so many English were in pre- 
sence; 80 I e’en staid where I was, being in a 
confortable angle, formed by two battlements. 
The English them strode forward, and drew their 
bowstrings,—not to the breast, as your Highland 
herne do, but to the car,—and sent off their vol- 
leys of Swallow-tails before we eould call on St. 
Andrew. I winked when I saw them haul up 
their tackle, and I believe I started as the shafts 
began to rattle against the parapet, But looking 
round me, and seeing none hurt but John Squallit, 
the town-crier, whosp jaws were piereed through 
with a cloth-yard shaft, I took heart of e, and 
shot in my turn with good will and good aie, A 
little man I shot at, who had just peeped out from 
behind his target, dropt with a shaft through his 
shoulder, The Provost cried,‘ Well sfatched, 
Simon Glover !’-—‘ Saint John, for his own town, 
my fellow-craftsmep !’-—shonted 1,--thongh I was 
then but an apprentice, And if you will helieve 
ma, in the rest of the skirmish, which was ended 
by the foes drawing off, | dyqw bowstring and 
loosed shaft as y asifl had keen shooting at 
butts inatead of men’s breasts I gained same 
credit, and I have ever afterwarda thought, that 
in cage of necessity, (for with me it had never bean 
matter of choice,) I should not have lost # agai 
—And this is all I can tell of warlike ices 
in battle, Other dang ra J have had, which J have 
endeavoured to avoid like a wise max, or, whan 
they were inevitable, I have faced them likaa tue 
one, Upon other terms 9 man counos live or hal 
up his head in Scotland.” 

“I understand your tale, 
aball find it difficult to eprdy iene 
ing the race of which 
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Haan ee en sinesnadieimnnimn emma st iemmae ett ane named 
cially that I am the son of him waom we bave this 
day laid in the tomb—-wall that he Ties where he 
will never learn what you are now to hear! Look, 
my father—the light which I bear grows short and 
pale, a fhw minutes will extinguish it—but before 
it expires, the hideous tale will be told.— Father, 
T am—a cowarp !___It, is said at last, and the 
secret of my disgrace is in keeping of another !” 
The young man sunk back in a species of syncope, 
roduced by the agony of his mind as he made the 
fatal communication. The Glover, moved as well 
hy fear as by compassion, applied himself to recall 
jum to life, and succeeded in doing so, but not in 
air bies 2 him to composure. He hid his face with 
weagg , and his tears flowed plentifully and bit- 
terly, 


* For Our Lady’s sake, be composed,’’ sail the 
gld man, “and recall the vile word! I know you 
better than yourself—you are No coward, but only 
too young and inexperienced, ay, and somewhat 
too quick of fancy, to have the steady valour of a 
bearded man. would hear no other man say 
that of you, Canachar, without giving him the lie 
—You are no coward—I have seen high sparks 
of spirit fly from you even on slight enough pro- 
vocation.” 

“ High sparks of pride and passion !” said the 
unfortunate youth ; “ but when saw you them sup- 
ported by the resolution that should have backed 
them ? the sparks you speak of, fell on my dastardly 
heart as on a piece of ice which could catch fire 
irom nothing—if my offended pride urged me to 
strike, my weakness of mind prompted me the 
next moment to fly.” 

“ Want of habit,” said Simon; “ it is by clam- 
bering over walls that youths learn to scale pre- 
cipices. Begin with slight feuds—exercise daily 
the arms of your country in tougney with your fol- 
lowers.” 

“* And what leisure is there for this ?” exclaimed 
the young Chief, starting as if something horrid 
had occurred to his imagination, “ How many 
days are there betwixt this hour and Palm Sunday, 
and what is to chance then !—A list enclosed, from 
which no man can stir, more than the poor bear 
who is chained to his stake. Sixty living men, the 
best and fiercest, (one alone excepted!) which 
Albyn can send down from her mountains, all 
athirst for each other’s blood, while a King and 
his nobles, and shouting thousands besides, attend, 
as at a theatre, to encourage their demoniac fury! 
Blows oh and blood flows, thicker, faster, redder 
~—they rush on each other like madmen—they tear 
each other like wild beasts—the wounded are trod- 
den to death amid the feet of their companions ! 
Blood ebba, arms become weak—but there must 
be no parley, no truce, no interruption, while any 
of the maimed wretches remain alive! Here is 
no crouching behind battlements, no fighting with 
tojasile eae ag PRs is hand to band, till hands 


can no lo e raised to niaintain the ghastly 
conftict \—ff ench a field is so horrible a idea, 
what think you {t will be in reality 1” 
The Glover remained ailent. 
fh eee 
on, Conac said Simon. 
™ Xt is hard to be the’ des 


e descendant of a lofty line— 
the oy of a noble father—the leader by birth of a 

—and yet to want, or think you want 
Gor will Toner oe : 


© fault lies much in a quick 


fancy, that over-cetimnies danger.) —to want that 


q Cae y ev _, 
cock that is worth a handful of pa fora ound 
that is worth a mess of offal, But how chanced it, 
that with such a consciousness of inability to fight 
in this battle, you proffered even now to share 
your chiefdom with my daughter? ‘Your power 
must depend on your fighting this combat, and in 
that Catharine cannot help you.” 

* You mistake, old man,” replied Kachin ; * were 
Catharine to look kindly on the earnest love I bear 
her, it would carry me against the front of the ene- 
mies with the mettle of a war-horse. Overwhelm- 
ing as my sense of weakness is, the feeling that 
Catharine looked on would give me strength. Say 
yet—oh, say yet—she shall be mine ff we gain the 
combat, and not the Gow Chrom himself, whose 
heart is of a piece with his anvil, ever went to 
battle so light as I shall do! One strong passion 
is conquered by another.” 

“ This is folly, Conachar. Cannot the recollec- 
tions of your interest, your honaur, your kindred, 
do as much to stir your courage, as the thoughts 
of a brent-browed lass? Fie upon you, man! 

* You tell me but what I have told myself—but 
it is in vain,” replied Eachin, with a sigh, “ It ig 
only whilst the timid stag is paired with the dog 
that he is desperate and dangerous. Be it from 
constitution—be if, as our Highland cailliachs will 
say, from the milk of the White Doe—be it from 
my peaceful education, and the experience of your 
strict restraint—be it, as you think, from an over. 
heated fancy, which paints danger yet more sor 
ous and ghastly than it is in reality, I cannot tell. 
But I know my failing, and—yes, it must be said ! 
—so sorely dread that I cannot conquer it, that, 
could I have your consent to my wishes on such 
terms, I would even here make a pause, renounce 
the rank I have assumed, and retire into humble 
life.” 

“ What, turn glover at last, Conachar?” said 
Simon; “ this beats the legend of St. Crispin. 
Nay, nay, your hand was not framed for that; 
you shall spoil me no more doe-skins.” 

« Jest not,” said Eachin, © I am serious. If I 
cannot labour, I will bring wealth enough to live 
without it. They will proclaim me recreant with 
horn and war-pipe—Let them do so—Catharine 
will love me the eae that I have preferred the 

aths of peace to those of bloedshed, and Father 
lement shall teach us to pity and forgive the 
world, which will load us with reproaches that 
wound not. I shall be the happiest of men—Ca- 
tharine will enjoy all that unbounded affection can 
confer upon her, and witl be freed from appre- 
hension of the sights and sounds of horror, which 
our jil-asgorted match would have prepared for 
er; and you, Father Glover, shall occupy your 
chimney-corner, the happiest and most honoured 
man, that ever”. 

“Wold, Eachin—I prithee, hhold,” said the 
Glover; “ the fir light, with which this discourse 
must terminate, burns very low, and J would 5 se 
a word in my turn, and plain dealing {s ‘best. 
Though it may vex, or perhaps eprage oP, me 
end these visions by saying at once—Ca 
dan, never be yours. A glove is the emblem af 
faith, and a man of = Gein should therefore Tess 
than any other break his own, Catharine's hand ia 
promised—promised to a man whom you way bate, 
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but whom must honoor—to Henry tne Ar-| Simon Glover, it may be well believed, felt hone 
mourer. match is pore by degree, agreeable | of the want of which his friend resented on 
to their mutual wishes, and I have given my pro- | his account. On the contrary, he gréatly preferred 
thine. It is best to be plain at once—resent my | the quiet residence of the herdaman, to the 
refusal as you will—I am wholly in your power— | tumultuous hospitality of the daily festival of the 
But nothing shall make me break my word.” Chief, even if there had not just passed an inter 


The Glover spoke thus decidedly, because he 
was aware from experience that the very irritable 
disposition of his former apprentice yielded in most 
sare to — = decided resolution. Yet recol- 

where he was, it was with some feelings of 
fee that he saw the dying flame leap apr 
spread a fiash of light on the vision of Eachin, 
which seemed pale as the grave, while his eye 
rolled like that of a maniac in his fever fit. The 
light instantly sunk down and died, and Simon felt 
& momen terror, lest he should have to dis- 
ute for his life with the youth, whom he knew to 
capable of violent actions when highly excited, 
however short a period his nature could support 
the measures which his passion commenced. He 
was relieved by the voice of Eachin, who muttered 
in a hoarsé and altered tone,— 

“ Let what we have spoken this night rest in 
silence for ever —If thou bring’st it to light, thou 
wert better dig thine own grave.” 

Thus speaking, the door of the hut opened, ad- 
mitting a gleam of moonshine. The form of the 
retiring Chief crossed it for an instant, the hurdle 
was then closed, and the shieling left in darkness. 

Simon Glover felt relieved, when a conversation, 
fraught with offence and danger, was thus peace- 
ably terminated. But he remained deeply affected 
by the condition of Hector MacIan, whom he had 
himself bred up. 

“ The poor child,” said he, “ to be called up to 
a place of eminence, only to be hurled from it with 
contempt! What he told me I partly knew, 
having often remarked that Conachar was more 
prone to quarrel than to fight. But this over- 
powering faint-heartedness, which neither shame 
nor necessity can overcome, I, though no Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, cannot conceive. And to propose 
himeelf for a husband to my daughter, as if a bride 
were to find courage for herself and the bride- 
groom! No, no——Catharine must wed a man to 
whom she may say—‘ Husband, spare your enemy’ 
—not one in whose behalf she must cry—* Ge- 
nerous enemy, spare my husband.’” 

Tired out with these reflections, the old man at 
length fell asleep. In the morning, he was awak- 
ened by his friend the Booshalloch, who, with some- 
thing of a blank visage, proposed to him to return 
to his abede on the meadow at the Ballough. He 
apologised, that the Chief could not see Simon Glo- 
ver that morning, being busied with things about 
the expected combat; and that Eachin Maclan 
thought the residence at the Ballough would be 
safest for Simon Glover’s health, and had given 
charge that every care should be taken for his pro- 
tection and accommodation. 

Niel Booshalloch dilated on these circumstances, 
to gloss over the neglect implied in the Chief’s dis- 
Te a visitor without a icular audience. 

bg father knew better,” said the herdsman. 
“ But where should he have learned manners, poor 
| thing, and bred up among your Perth burghers, 

who, excepting yourself, neighbour Glover, who 
Gaelic } as well a4 I do, are a race incapable 
of civility ?” 


view with Eachin upon a subject which it would be 
most painful to revive. 

To the Ballough, therefore, he quietly retreated, 
where, could he have been secure of Catharine’s 
safety, his leisure was spent pleasantly enough. His 
amusement was sailing on the lake, in a little skiff, 
which a Highland boy managed, while the old man 
angled. He frequently landed on the little island, 
where he mused over the tomb of his old friend 
Gilchrist MaclIan, and made friends with the monks, 
presenting the prior with gloves of marten’s fur, and 
the superior officers with each of them a pair made 
from the skin of the wild cat. The cutting and 
stitching of these little presents served to beguile 
the time after sunset, while the family of the herds- 
man crowded around, admiring his address, and lis- 
tening to the tales and songs with which the old 
man had skill to pass away a heavy evening. 

It must be confessed that the cautious Glover 
avoided the conversation of Father Clement, whom 
he erroneously considered as rather the author o 
his misfortunes, than the guiltless sharer of them 
‘‘T will not,” he thought, “ to please his fancies, lose 
the goodwill of these kind monks, which may ba 
one day useful tome. I have suffered enough by 
his preachments already, I trow. Little the wiser 
and much the poorer have they made me. No, no, 
Catharine and Clement may think as they will; but 
1 will take the first opportunity to sneak back like 
a rated hound at the call of his master, submit tos 
plentiful course of haircloth and whipcord, disburse 
a lusty mulet, and become whole with the Chureh 
again.” 

More than a fortnight had passed since the Glo. 
ver had arrived at Ballough, and he began to wonder 
that he had not heard news of Catharine or of Henry 
Wynd, to whom he concluded the Provost had com- 
municated the plan and place of his retreat. He 
knew the stout Smith dared not come up into the 
Clan Quhele country, on account of various feuds 
with the inhabitants, and with Eachin himeelf, while 
bearing the name of Conachar ; but yet the Glover 
thought Henry might have foumd means to sen/ 
him a message, or a token, by some one of the va 
rious couriers who passed and repassed between the 
Court and the headquarlers of the Clan Quhele, in 
order to concert the terms of the impending com. 
bat, the march of the parties to Perth, and other 
particulars requiring previous adjustment. It was 
now the middle of h, and the fatal Palm Sun- 
day was fast approaching. 

Whilst time was thus creeping on, the exiled Glo. 
ver had not even once set eyes upon his former 
apprentice. The care that was taken to attend to 
his wants and convenience in ev pavaing showed 
that he was not forgotten; but yet when he heard 
the Chieftain’s horn ringing through the woods, he 
usually made it a point to choose his walk in a dif- 
ferent direction. e morning, however, he found 
himeelf. nnexpectedly in Eachin’s close neighbour 
hood, with scarce leisure to avoid him; and thus 
it Parent —* 

As Simon strolled pensively through a little ail- 
van glade, surrounded on either side with tall forest 
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rees, mixed with underwood, a white doe broke 
'rom the thicket, closely pursued by two deer grey- 
younds, one of which griped her haunch, the other 
rer throat, and her down within half a fur- 
ong of the Glover, who was something startled at 
dhe suddenness of the incident. The near and pier- 
ang blast of a horn, and the baying of a slow-hound, 
made Simon aware that the hunters were close be- 
hind, and on the trace of the deer. Hallooing and 
the sound of men running through the copse, were 
heard close at hand. A moment’s recollection would 
have satisfied Simon, that his best way was to stand 
fast, or retire slowly, and leave it to Eachin to ac- 
knowledge his presence or not, as he should see 
cause, But his desire of shunning the young man 
had grown into a kind of instinct, and in the alarm 
of finding him so near, Simon hid himself in a bush 
of hazels mixed with holly, which altogether con- 
cealed him. He had hardly done so, ere Eachin, 
rosy with exercise, dashed from the thicket into the 
open glade, accompanied by his foster-father, Tor- 
quil of the Oak. The latter, with equal strength 
and address, turned the struggling hind on her back, 
and holding her forefeet in his right hand, while he 
knelt on her body, offered his skene with the left, 
to the young Chief, that he might cut the animal’s 
throat. 

“It may not be, Torquil; do thine office, and 
take the assay thyself. I must not kill the likeness 
of my foster-mother.” 

This was spoken with a melancholy smile, while 
a tear at the same time stood in the speaker’s eye. 
Torquil stared at his young Chief for an instant, 
then drew his sharp wood-knife across the creature’s 
throat, with a cut so swift and steady, that the wea- 
pon reached the back-bone. Then rising on his 
feet, and again fixing a long piercing look on his 
chief, he said,—“ As much as I Have done to that 
hind, would I do to any living man whose ears 
could have heard my dault (foster-son) so much as 
name a white doe, and couple the word with Hector’s 
name !” 

If Simon had no reason before to keep himself 
concealed, this speech of Torquil furnished him 
with a pressing one. 

“Tt cannot be concealed, father Torquil,” said 
Eachin ; “ it will all out to the broad day.” 

“What will out ? what will to broad day ?’ asked 
Torquil in surprise. 

“Tt is the fatal secret,” thought Simon; “and 
now, if this huge privy counsellor cannot keep 
silence, I shall be made answerable, I suppose, for 
Eachin’s disgrace having been blown abroad.” 

Thinking thus anxiously, he availed himself, at 
the same time, of his position to see as much as he 
could of what between the afflicted Chieftain 
and his confidant, impelled by that spirit of curio- 
sity which prompts us in the most momentous, as 
well as the most trivial occasions of life, and which 
is Sometimes found to exist in company with great 
personal fear. 

As Torquil listened to what Eachin communica- 
ted, the y man sank into his arms, and, sup- 
porens himself on his shoulder, concluded his con- 

ession by & whisper into his ear. Torquil seemed 
to listen with ial sicaceaient as to make him in- 
capable of crediting his ears. As if to be certain 
that it was Eachin who spoke, he gradually roused 
the youth from his reclining posture, and holding 


him up in some measure by a grasp on his shoulder, 
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fixed on him an eye that geemed enlarged, and at 
the eame time to stone, by the marvels he 
listened td. And 80 wild waxed the old man’s vi 
after he had heard the murmured communication, 
that Simon Glover apprehended he would cast the 
youth from him as a dishonoured thing, in which 
case he might have lighted among the be hy 

in which he lay concealed, and occasioned is. 
covery in a manner equally painful and dangerous. 
But the passions of Torquil, who entertained for 
his foster-child even a double portion of that pas- 
sionate fondness which always attends that con- 
nexion in the Highlands, took a different turn. 

“T believe it not !°—he exclaimed ; “it is false 
of thy father’s child ;—false of thy mother’s son ;— 
falsest of my dault/ I offer my gage to heaven and 
hell, and will maintain the combat with him that 
shall call it true! Thou hast been spell-bound by 
an evil eye, my darling, and the fainting which you 
call cowardice is the work of magic. [I remember 
the bat that struck the torch out on the hour that 
thou wert born,—that hour of grief and of joy. 
Cheer up, my beloved! Thou shalt with me to 
Iona, and the good St. Columbus, with the whole 
choir of blessed saints and angels, who ever favour- 
ed thy race, shall take from thee the heart of the 
white doe, and return that which they have stolen 
from thee.” 5 

Eachin listened, with a look as if he would fain 
have believed the words of the comforter. 

“ But, Torquil,” he said, “ supposing this might 
avail us, the fatal day approaches, and if I go to the 
lists, I dread me we shall be shamed.” 

“Tt cannot be—it shall not!” said Torquil,— 
‘‘ Hell shall not prevail so far—we will steep thy 
sword in holy water,—place vervain, St. John’s- 
wort, and rowan-tree in thy crest. We will sur- 
round thee, I and thy eight brethren—thou shal¢ 
be safe as in a castle.” 

Again the youth helplessly muttered something, 
which, from the dejected note in which it was s 
ken, Simon could not understand, while Torquil’s 
deep tones in reply fell full and distinct upon his 
ear. 

“ Yes, there may be a chance of withdrawing thee 
from the conflict. Thou art the youngest who is to 
draw blade. Now, hear me, and thou shalt know 
what % is to have a foster-father’s love, and how 
far it exceeds the love even of kinsmen. The 
vous on the indenture of the Clan Chattan is 

erquhard Day. His father slew mine, and the 
red blood is seething hot between us—lI looked to 
Palm Sunday as the term that should cool it—But 
mark !—Thou wouldst have thought that the blood 
in the veins of this Ferquhard Day and in mine 
would not have mingled, had they been put into the 
same vessel, yet hath he cast the eyes of his love 
upon my only daughter Eva—the fairest of our 
maidens. Think with what feelings I heard the 
news. It was as if a wolf from the skirts of Fer- 
ragon had said, ‘ Give me thy child in wedlock, 
Torquil.” My child thought not thus, she loves 
Ferquhard, and weeps away her colour ana strengtn 
in dread of the approaching battle. Let her give 
him but a sign of favour, and well I know he will 
forget kith and kin, forsake the field, and fly with 
her to the desert.” ; 

“ He, the youngest of the champions of ra 
Chattan, being absent, J, the youngest of the Cls 
Quhele, may be excused from combat,” said Eqchin, 
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*'See now, my Chief,” said Torquil, “ard judge 
my thoughts towards thee—others might give thee 
their own lives and that of their sons—I sacrifice 
to thee the honour of my House.” 

«My friend, ae father,” repeated the Chief, 
folding Torquil to his bosom, “what a base wretch 
am I have a we dastardly enough to avail 
myself of your sacrifice Y” 

“Speak not of that—Green woods have ears. 
Let us back to the camp, and send our gillies for 
the venison.—Back, dogs, and follow at heel.” 

The slowhound, or lyme-dog, luckily for Simon, 
had drenched his nose in the blood of the deer, else 
he might have fonnd the Glover’s Jair in the 
thicket ; but its more acute properties of scent 
being lost, it followed trangmilly with the gaze- 
hounds. 

When the hunters were out of sight and hearing, 
the Glover arose, greatly relieved by their depart- 
ure, and began to move off in the opposite direc- 
tion, as fast as his age permitted. His first reflec- 
tion was on the fidelity of the foster-father. 

“ The wild mountain heart is faithful and true. 
Yonder man is more like the plants in romaunts, 
than a man of mould like ourselves; and yet Chris- 
tians might take an example frorg him for his lealty. 
A simple contrivance this though, to finger a man 
from off their enemies’ chequer, as if there would 
not be twenty of the Wild-cats ready to supply his 

lace.” 

: Thus thought the Glover, not aware that the 
strictest proc tions were issued, prohibiting any 
of the two contending clans, their friends, allies, 
and dependents, from coming within fifty miles of 
Perth, during a week before and a week after the 
combat, which regulation was to be enforced by 
armed men. 

So soon as our friend Simon arrived at the habit- 
ation of the herdsman, he found other news await- 
ing him. They were brought by Father Clement, 
who came in a pilgrim’s cloak, or dalmatic, ready 
to commence his return to the southward, and de- 
sirous to take leave of his companion in exile, or to 
accept him asa travelling companion. 

“ But what,” said the citizen, “ has so suddenly 
induced you to return within the reach of danger?” 

“Have you not heard,” said Father Clement, 
“that March and his English allies having retired 
into England before the Earl of Douglas, the good 
Earl has applied himself to redress the evils of the 
commonwealth, and hath written to the court let- 
ters, desiring that the warrant for the High Court 
of Commission against heresy be withdrawn, as a 
trouble to men’s consciences—that the nomination 
of Henry of Wardlaw to be Prelate of St. An- 
drews, be referred to the Parliament, with sundry 
other pleasing to the Commons! Now, most 
of the nobles that are with the King at Perth, and 
with them Sir Patrick Charteris, your worthy Pro- 


vost, have declared for the pro of the Don- 
gias. The Duke of Albany fst to them ; 
whether from goodwill or policy I not. The 
good King is easily persuaded to mild and gentle 


courses. And thus are the jaw-teeth of the op- 
pressors dashed to pieces in their sockets, and the 
prey ir ravening talons. Will 
you with me to the Lowlands, or do you abide here 
a little space 1” 
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Neil Booslalivel gavett’ his fend the trouble of 


reply. 
te e had' the Chief’s authority,” he said, “for 
saying that Simon Gfover shoul abide untif tire’ 
champions went down to the battie’* In this an- 
swer the citizen saw something not quite consistent 
with his own perfect freedom of volition; but he 
cared little for it at the time, as it furnished a good” 
apology for not travelling along with the clergy 
man. 
An exemplary man,” he said’ to his friend Niet 
Booshatloch, as soon as Father Clement had tken 
leave, “a great scholar, and a great saint. It is a 
pity ahmost he is no longer in danger to be burned, 
as his sermon at the ata would convert thousands. 
O, Niel Booshalloch! Father Clement’s pile would 
be a sweet savouring sacrifice, and a beacon to all 
devout Christians. But what would the of 
a borrell ignorant burgess like me serve? Men 
offer not up old glove leather for incense, nor are 
beacons fed with undressed hides, I trow! Sooth 
to speak, I have too little learning and too much 
fear to get credit by the affair, and, therefore, J 
should, in our homely phrase, have both the scathe 
and the scorn.” 

“True for you,” answered the herdsman. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


WE must return to the characters of our drama: 
tic narrative, whom we left at Perth, when we ac- 
companied the Glover and his fair daughter to 
Kinfauns. and from that hospitable mansion traced 
the course of Simon » Loch Tay; and the Prince, 
as the highest personage, claims our immediate at- 
tention. 

This rash and inconsiderate young man endurea 
with some impatience his sequestered residence 
with the Lord High Constable, with whose com- 

ny, otherwise in every respect satisfactory, he 

ecame dissatisfied, from no other reason than that 
he held in some de the character of his war- 
der. Incensed against his uncle, and displeased 
with his father, he longed, not unnaturally, for the 
society of Sir John Ramorny, on whom he had 
been so long accustomed to throw himself for 
amusement, and, though he would have resented 
the a igre as an insult, for guidance and Mrec- 
tion. He, therefore, sent him a sumrmoms to attend 
him, providing his health permitted; amd directed 
him to come by water to a little pavilion in the 
High Constable’s garden, which, kke that of Sir 
John’s own lodgings, ran down to the Tay. In 
renewing an intimacy so dangerous, Rothsay onl 
remembered that he had been Sir John Ramorny's 
munificent friend ; while Sir John, on recetving the 
invitation, only recollected, on his the 
cious insults he had sustained from his the 
loss of his hand, and the lightness which he 
had treated the sabject, and the readiness with 
which Rothsay had abandoned his cause in-the mat- 
ter of the Bonnet-maker’s slaughter. He laughed 
bitterly when he read the Prince's billet. 

“ Eviot,” he said, “mans stent boat with six 
trusty men,—trust 
iene parton trusty friend” he said 
— Heaven es On. us, m 
te-the mediciner, “I war but boatoeg my brains 
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how to get secets to this Méltfe- boy, and hero he 
ST asa very clearly,” said 

Fem !—I see the mutter : Sa 
Dwining. “Tiverer emtiles on some untoward con- 
sequences—tte | fre! fe | 

« No matter, tis trap is 5 and it is bafted, 
too, my friend, with whet would lare the boy from 
a sanctuary, though a troop with drawn weapons 
waited him im the churchyard. Yet it is scarce 
necessary. His own weariness of himself would 
have done the job. Get thy matters ready—thou 
goest wth us. Write to him, as I cannot, that we 
come instantly to attend his commands, and do it 
clerkly. He reads well, and that he owes to me.” 

«He will be your vatiancy’s debtor for more 
knowledge before he dies—he! he! he! But is 
your bargain sure with the Duke of Albany!” 

“ Fnougk to my ambition, thy avarice, 
and tire reven Aboard, aboard, and 
A cpaeh. let Eviot throw m a few flasks of the 

oleest wine, and some cold baked meats.” 

“ But your arm, my lord, Sir John? Does it not 
pain you }” 

“ The throbbing of my heart silences the pain 
of my wound. If beats as it would burst my 
bosom.” 

“* Heaven forbid !”—said Dwining; adding, in a 
low voioe, * It would be a strange sight if it should. 
I should like to dissect it, save that its stony case 
would spoil my best instruments.” 

Ina minutes they were in the boat, while a 
speedy messenger carried the note to the Prince. 

gay was seated with the Constable, after 
their noontide repast. He was sullen and silent; 
and the Earl had just asked whether it was his 
pleasure that the table should be cleared, when a 
note, delivered to the Prince, ehanged at once his 
aspect. . 

“ As you will,” he said. “I go to the pavilion in 
the garden,~—always with permission of my Lord 
Constable,—-to receive my late Master of the 
Horse.” . 

“ My lord?” said Lord Errol. 

«“ Ay, my lord; must I ask permission twice ?” 

“ No, surely, my lord,” answered the Constable ; 
“but has your Royal Highness recollected that Sir 
John Ramorny”—— 

« Has not the plague, I hope?” replied the Duke 
of Rothsay. “ Come, Errol, you would play the 
surly turnkey; but it is not in your nature,—fare- 
well for half an hour.” 

“ A new folly!” said Errol, as the Prince, fling- 
ing open a lattice of the ground parlour in which 
they sat, stept out inte the garden. “ A new folly, 
to call back that villain to his councils. But he is 
infatuated.” 

The Prince, in the meantime, looked back, and 
said hastily,— 

« Your \ordship’s good housekeeping will afford 
us a flask or two of wine, and a slight collation in 
the pavilion. I love the al fresco of the river.” 

The Constable bowed, and gave the ne 
ae 80 ea Sin chase ate a crapap ny of 

eer ready displayed, w ing from his 

“ It grieven my heart to.see your Highness under 
restraint,” 0 Ramorny, with a well-execated 


appearance eymmpath 
“ That grief of thi will grieve mine,’’ said the 
Prince. “ I am sure heve has Evrol, and a right 


of 
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true-trearted' lord he 1s, so tired me with grave 
looks, and something like lessons, that he haw. 
driven age back to thee, ean i aoteop from 
whom, as I expeet nothing g¢ perha 

obtain something i Yet, eb we Le 


“On my honour, my lord, a simple mistake of 
the brute Bonthron. I did but hint to him, that » 
dry beating would be dre to the fellow by whom I 
had lost a hand ; and, lo you, my kyave makes a 
double mistake. He takes ono man for another 
and instead of the baton he uses the axe.” 

“ Tt is well that it went no farther. Small mat 
ter for the Bonnet-maker; but I had never for 
pve it =e the Armourer fallen. There is ed 

is match in Britain.—But I hope they hanged the 
villain high enough ? : 

“ If thirty feet might serve,” replied Ramorny. 
“Pah! no more of him,’ said Rethsay; # 
wretched name makes the good wine taste of blood. 
—And what are the news in Perth, Ramorny t— 
How stands it with the bona robas and the gal- 

liards ¢” 

“ Little galliardise stirring, my lord,” answered 
the Knight. “ All eyes are turned to the motions 
of the Black Douglas, who comes with five thousand 
chosen men to put us all to rights, as if he were 
bound for another Otterburn. It is said he is to 
be Licutenant again. It is certain many have de- 
clared for his faction.” 

“It 1s time, then, my feet were free,” said Roth 
say, “otherwise I may find a worse warder than 
Errol.” 

“ Ah, my lord! were you once away from this 
place, }ou might make as bold a head as Douglas,” 

“ Ramorny,” said the Prince, gravely, “I have 
but a confused remembrance of your once having 
proposed something horrible to me. Beware of 
such counsel. I would be free—I would have my 
person at my own disposal ; but I will never levy 
arms against my father, nor those it pleases him 
to trust.” 

‘“ Tt was only for your Royal Highness’s personal 
freedom that I was presuming to speak,” answered 
Ramorny. “ Were I in your Grace's pti would 
get me into that good boat which hovers on the 
Tay, and drop quietly down to Fife, where you 
have many friends, and make free to take posses- 
sion of Falkland. It isa royal castle; and though 
the King has bestowed it in gift on your unele, yet 
surely—even if the grant were not subject to chal- 
lenge—your Grace might make free with the re- 
sidence of so near a relative.” 

‘He hath made free with mine,” said the Duke, 
“as the Stewartry of Renfrew can tell. But stay, 
Ramorny—hold—Did I erie tay al sy no 
the Lady Marjory Dongias, whom t chess 
of Rothsay, is at Falldand % I would neither dwell 
with that lady, nor insult her by dislodging her.” 

“‘ The lady was there, my lord,” replied Ramorny, 
“ but I have sure advice that she is gone te meet 
her father.” 

“ Ha! to animate the Douglas against me 
Dee Oe cer bed ae ile I 
on my knees to her as pilgrims say 
and Aenirals, upon whom a deracan Soldan 


1 ay 
eome 
Berare 
hestows 


a daughter in marriage, are bound to det—Ra- 
own enyingy. * lt 


morny, I will act by the 
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is better to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak.’! I will keep both foot and hand from 
fetters.” 


“ No place fitter than Falkland,” replied Ra- 
morny. “ I have enough of ati yeomen to keep 
the place ; and should your Highness wish to leave 
it, a brief ride reaches the sea in three directions.” 

“ You k well. But we shall die of gloom 

onder. either mirth, music, nor maidens— 

a!” said the heediess Prince. 

“ Pardon me, noble Duke; but though the Lady 
Marjory Douglas be departed, like an errant dame 
in romance, to implore succour of her doughty 
sire, there is, I may say, a lovelier, I am sure a 
you maiden, either presently at Falkland, or 
who will soon be on the road thither. Your High- 
ness hag not forgotten the Fair Maid of Perth ?” 

“Forget the prettiest wench in Scotland ‘—No 
—any more than thou hast forgotten the hand that 
thou hadst in the Curfew Street onslaught on St. 
Valentine’s Eve.” 

“ The hand that I had ?—Your Highness would 
say, the hand that I lost. As certain as I shall 
never regain it, Catharine Glover is, or will soon 
be, at Falkland. I will not flatter your Highness 
by saying she expects to meet you—in truth, she 
proposes to place herself under the protection of 
tne Lady Marjory.” 

* The little traitress,” said the Prince— she’ too 
to turn against me? She deserves punishment, 
Ramorny.” 

“ I trust your Graee will make her penance a 
gentle one,” replied the Knight. 

“ Faith, I would have been her Father Confessor 
long ago, but I have ever found her coy.” 

“ Opportunity was lacking, my lord,” replied 
Ramorny ; “and time presses even now.” 

‘Nay, I am but too apt for a frolic; but my 
father” ——— 

“ He is personally safe,” said Ramorny, “ and as 
much at freedom as ever he can be; while your 
Highness” 

“ Must brook fetters, conjugal or literal—I know 
it—Yonder comes Douglas, with his daughter in 
his hand, as haughty, and as harsh-featured as 
himself, bating touches of age.” 

“ And at Falkland, sits in solitude the fairest 
wench in Scotland,” said Ramorny. “ Here is pen- 
ance and restraint ; yonder is joy and freedom.” 

“ Thou hast prevailed, most sage counsellor,” 
replied Rotnsay ; “ but mark you, 1t shall be the 
last of my frolics.” . 

“ T trust so,” replied Ramorny ; “ for, when at 
liberty, you may make a good accommodation with 
your royal father.” 

«I will write to him, Ramorny—Get the writing 
materials—No, I cannot put my thoughts in words 
—do thou write.” 

*¢ Your Royal Highness forgets,” said Ramorny, 
pointing to his mutilated arm. 

“ Aa’ that cursed hand of yours. What can 
we do !” 

* So please your Highness,” answered his coun- 
sellor, “if you would use the hand of the medi- 
ciner, ining—He writes like a clerk.” 

* Hath he a hint of the circumstances? Is he 
possessed of them!” 








‘ Implying§ that it was better to keep the forest than shut 
themselves up in fortified places. 
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“Fully,” said Ramorny; and stepping to the 
window, he called Dwining from the boat. 

He entered the ce of the Prince of Seot 
land, creepi aa i hs Geode apa with down- 
cast eyes, and a frame that seemed up bya 
sense of awe produced by the occasion, 

“ There, fellow, are writing materials. I will 


make trial of you—thou know’st the ease—place 
my conduct to my father in a fair light.” 

potas down, and in a few minutes wrote 
a letter, which he handed to Sir John Ramorny. 

“ Why, the devil has aided thee, Dwining,” said 
the Knight. “ Listen, my dear lord.—* Respected 
father and liege Sovereign—Know that important 
considerations induce me to take my departure 
from this your court, purposing to fake my abode 
at Falkland, both as the seat of my dearest uncle 
Albany, with whom I know your Majesty would 
desiré me to use all familiarity, and as the residence 
of one from whom I have been too long estranged, 
and with whom I haste to exchange vows of the 
closest affection from henceforward.’ ” 

The Duke of Rothsay and Ramorny laughed 
aloud; and the physician, who had listened to his 
own scroll as if it were a sentence of death, encou- 
raged by their applause, raised his eyes, uttered 
faintly his chuckling note of He! he! and was again 
grave and silent, as if afraid he had transgressed 
the bounds of reverent respect. 

“ Admirable !” said the Prince- ~-“ Admirable . 
The old man will apply all this to the Duchess, as 
they call her, of Rothsay.—Dwining, thou shouldst 
be a secretis to his Holiness the Pope, who some- 
times, it is said, wants a scribe that can make one 
word record two meanings. I will subscribe it, and 
have the praise of the device.” 

* And now, my lord,” said Ramorny, sealing the 
letter, and leaviug it behind, * will you not to 
boat ?” 

‘“‘ Not till my chamberlain attends, with some 
clothes and necessaries—and you may call my 
sewer also.” 

“ My lord,” said Ramorny, “ time presses, and 
preparation will but excite suspicion. Your officers 
will follow with the mails to-morrow. For to-night, 
I trust my poor service may suffice to wait on you 
at table and chamber.” : 

“ Nay, this time it is thou who forgets,’’ said the 
Prince, touching the wounded arm with his walking- 
rod.  Recollect, man, thou canst neither carve a 
capon, nor tie a point—a goodly sewer, or valet of 
the mouth !” 

Ramorny grinned with rage and pain; for his 
wound, though in a way of healing, was still highly 
sensitive, and even the pointing a finger towards 
it made him tremble. 

“ Will your Highness now be pleased to take 
boat ?” 

“ Not till I take leave of the Lord Constable. 
Rothsay must not slip away, like a thief from a 

rison, from the house of Errol. Summon him 
ither.” 

** My Lord Duke,” said Ramorny, “ it may be 
dangerous to our plan.” 

“ To the devil with danger, thy plan, and thy- 
“or te J niust and will act to Errol as becomes us 

oth.’ 

The Earl entered, agreeable to the Prince’s 
summons. 


“1 gave you this trouble, my lord,” said Roth- 


—_— 
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say, with the dignified courtesy which he knew so 


well how to assume, “ to thank you for your hos- 
pitality and yeur good company. I can enjoy them 
sno longer, as pressin affairs call me to Falkland.” 

« My lord,” said the Lord High Constable, “I 
trast your Grace remembers that you are under 
ward.” 

“ How !|—under ward?! If I am a prisoner, 
speak plainly—if not, I will take my freedom to 
de 


“J would, my lord, your Highness would request 
his Majesty’s permission for this journey. There 
will be much displeasure.” 

‘¢ Mean you displeasure against yourself, my lord, 
inst me ?” 

“ I have already said your Highness lies in ward 

here ; but if you determine to break it, I have no 

warrant-—-God forbid—to put force on your inclina- 

tions. I can but entreat your Highness, for your 

own sake” 

«“ Of my own interests I am the best judge— 
Good evening to you;my lord.” 

The wilful Prince stepped into the boat with 
Dwining and Ramorny, and, waiting for no other 
attendance, Eviot pushed off the vessel, which de- 
acended the Tray rapidly by the assistance of sail 
and oar, and of the ebb-tide. 

For some space the Duke of Rothsay appeared 
silent and moody, nor did his companions interrupt 
his reflections. He raised his head at length, and 
said, “ My father loves a jest, and when all is over, 
he will take this frolic at no more serious rate than 
it deserves—a fit of youth, with which he will deal 
as he has with others.— Yonder, my masters, shows 
the old Hold of Kinfauns, frowning above the Tay. 
Now, tell me, John Ramorny, how thou hast dealt 
to get the Fair Maid of Perth out of the hands of 
yonder bull-headed Provost ; for Errol told me it 
was rumoured that she was under his protection.” 

“ Truly she was, my lord, with the purpose of 
being transferred to the patroyage of the Duchess 
—I mean of the Lady Marjory of Douglas. Now, 
this beetle-headed Provost, who is after all but a 
piece of blundering valiancy, has, like most such, 
a retainer of some slyness and cunning, whom he 
uses in all his dealings, and whose suggestions he 
generally considers as his own ideas. Whenever 
I would possess myself of a landward baron, I ad- 
dress myself to such a confidant, who, in the pre- 
sent ease, is called Kitt Henshaw, an old skipper 
upon the Tay, and who, having in his time sailed 
as far as Campvere, holds with Sir Patrick Char- 
teris the respect due to one who has seen foreign 
countries. This his agent I have made my own; 
and, by his means, have insinuated various apolo- 
gies, in order to postpone the departure of Catha- 
rine for Falkland.” 

“ But to what good purpose ?”’ 

* T know not if it is wise to tell your Highness, 
lest you should disapprove of my views.—I meant 
the officers of the Commission for enquiry into 
heretical opinions should have found the Fair Maid 
at Kinfauns,—for our beauty is a peevish, self-willed 
swerver from the Church,—and, certes, I designed 
that the Knight should have come in for his share 
of the fines and confiscations that were about to 
be inflicted. The monks were eager enough to be 
at him, seeing he hath had frequent disputes with 
them about the salmon-tithe.” 

“But wherefore wouldst thou have ruined the 


or 
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Knight’s fortunes, and brought the beautiful young 
woman to the stake, perchance 2?” 

“ Pshaw, my Lord Duke!—Monks never burn 
pretty maidens. An old woman might have been 
in some danger; and as for my Lord Provost, as 
they call him, if they had clipped off some of his 
fat acres, it would have been some atonement for 
the needless brave he put on me in Saint John’s 
Church.” 

“ Methinks, John, it was but a base revenge,” 
said Rothsay. 

“ Rest ye contented, my lord. He that cannot 
right himself by the hand, must use his head.— 

ell, that chance was over by the tender-hearted 
Douglas’s declaring in favour of tender conscience ; 
and then, my lord, old Henshaw found no further 
objections to carrying the Fair Maid of Perth to 
Falkland,—not to share the dulness of the Lady 
Marjory’s society, as Sir Patrick Charteris and 
she herself doth opine, but to keep your Highness 
from tiring when we return from hunting in the 
park.” 

There was, again a jong pause, in which the 
Prince seemed to muse deeply. At length he 
spokce.—** Ramorny, I have a scruple in this mat- 
ter; but if I name it to thee, the devil of soph- 
istry, with which thou art possessed, will argue it 
outf me, as it has done many others. This girl 
is the most beautiful, one excepted, whom I ever 
saw or knew; and I like her the more that she 
bears some features of—LElizabeth of Dunbar. 
But she, I mean Catharine Glover, is contracted, 
and presently to be wedded to Henry the Arm- 
ourer, a craftsman unequalled for skill, and a 
man-at-arms yet unmatched in the barrace. To 
follow out this intrigue would do a good fellow too 
much wrong.” 

“ Your Ilighness will not expect me to be very 
solicitous of Henry Smith’s interest,” said Ra- 
morny, looking at his wounded arm. 

“ By Saint Andrew with his shored cross, this 
disaster of thine is too much harped upon, John 
Ramorny! Others are content with putting a 
finger into cvery man’s pie, but thou must thrust 
in thy,whole gory hand. It is done, and cannot 
be undone—let it be forgotten.” 

“ Nay, my lord, you allude to it more frequently 
than I,” answered the Knight,— in derision, it is 
true; while I—but I can be silent on the subject 
if I cannot forget it.” 

“ Well, then, I tell thee that I have seruple 
about this intrigue. Dost thou remember, when 
we went in a frolic to hear Father Clement 
preach, or rather to see this fair heretic, that he 
spoke as touchingly as a minstrel about the rich 
man taking away the poor man’s only ewe lamb ?” 

“A great matter, indeed,’”’ answered Sir John, 
“that this churl’s wife’s eldest son should be 
fathered by the Prince of Scotland! How many 
earls would covet the like fate for their fair coun- 
tesses ? and how many that have had such good 
luck slcep not a grain the worse for it ?” 

“ And if I might presume to speak,” said the 
mediciner, “the ancient laws of Scotland assigned 
such a privilege to every feudal lord over his female 
vassals, though lack of spirit and love of money 
hath made many exchange it for gold.” 

“ T require no argument to urge me to be kind 
to a pretty woman: But this Catharine has been 
ever cold to me,”’ said the Prince. 
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* lord,” aard Ramepny, “ if, young 
em oh ate a Prinee, you dmow not how to 
melee” iseveptable to a figs wuman, it is not 
forme $0 aay irrore.” 

“ And #f it were net far too great audacity an 
me ‘to speak aguin, I -wowd eay,”:quoth the leech, 
“that all Perth krows that ¢he Gow Chrom never 
‘was the mmiden’s ‘choice, but fairly foreed upon 
her by her father. I know for certain that she 
refused him repeatedly.” 

“ Nay, if thou canst assure us of that, the vase 
is miuoh altered,” said Rothsay. “ Vulcan was a 
smith ‘us ‘well as Harry Wynd; he would needs 
‘wed Venus,.and our Chronicles tell us what came 
of it.” 

«“ Then] 
shipped,” 
to the ant dah 
ther thip !” 

Tike Gisvourse took a gay and idle turn for a few 
minutes; ‘but the Duke of Rothesay soon dropped 
it. I have left,” he said, “ yonder air of the 
prison-house behind me, and yet my spirits searce 
revive. I feel that drowsy, not unpleasing, yet 
melancholy mood, that comcs over us when ex- 
hausted by exercise, or satiated with pleasure. 
Some music now, stealing ou the ear, yet not loud 
enough to make us lift the eye, were a treat for 
the gods.” 

“ Your Grace has but to speak your wishes, and 
the nymphs of the Tay are as favourable as the 
fair ones upon the shore.—-Hlark—it is a lute.” 

“ A lute!” said the Duke of Rothsay, listening ; 
“ it is, and rarely touched. I should remember 
that dying Yall. Steer towards the boat from 
whence the music comes.” 


may Lady Venus live and be wor- 
‘Bir- John Ramorny; “and success 
ight Mars, who goes a wooing to 
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During this moment of delay, Rameamy whis- 
pered to Idwining, “Make in, dmave, with aome 
objection, This addition is onetoo many. Rouse 
thy avita, while I speak a word with Henshaw?’ «+ 

“If lmight preaume to epesk,” asid Dwining, 
“as one who have made my studies both in Spain 
and Arabia, I would say, my lord, that the sickness 
has appcared in Edmburgh, and that/there may be 
risk in admitting this young wanderer into your 
Highness’s vicinity.” , 

“ Ah l:and what is it to thee,” ‘nad Rothsay, 
“ whether I choose to be ‘poisoned by the poeti- 
lence or the pothecary? ‘Mast t&ou, too, needs 
thwart my humour ?” 

While the Prince thus silenced the remonstrances 
of Dwinmg, Sir John Ramorny bad matched a 
amoment to learn from Henshaw that the removal 
of the Duchess of Rothsay from Falkland was still 
kept profoundly secret, and that Catharine Glover 
would arrive there that evening or the next morn- 
ing, in expectation of being taken under the noble 
lady’s protection. r 

Lhe Duke of Rothsay, deeply plunged m thought, 
received this intimation so coldly, that orny 
took the liberty of remomstrating. “ This, my 
Jord,” he said, “is playing the spoiled child of far- 
tune. You wish for liberty—it somes, You wish 
for beauty—it awaits you, with just so much delay 
as to render the boon more precious. Hven your 
shightest desixes seem a jaw to the Fates; for you 
desire music when it seems most distant, and the 
lute and song are at your hand. These things, so 
sent, should be enjoyed, else we are but like petted 
children, who break and throw from them the toys 
they have wept themselves sick for.” 

“ To enjoy pleasure, Ramorny,” said the Prince, 


* It is old Henshaw,” said Ramorny, “ working | “ a man should have suffered pain, as it requires 


up the stream.—How, skipper !” 


fasting to gain a good appetite. We, who can have 


The boatmen answered the hail, and drew up | all for a wish, little enjoy that all when we have 


alongside of the Prince’s barge. 

“ Oh, ho! my old friend!” said the Prince, 
recognising the figure as well as the appointments 
of the French glee-woman, Louise. “I think I 
owe thee something for being the means of thy 
having a fright, at least, upon St. Valentine’s day. 
Into this boat with thee, lute, puppy dog, scrip and 
nll—I will prefer thee to a lady’s service, who 
shall feed thy very cur on capons and canary.” 

“1 trust your Highness will consider’—said 
Ramorny. 

“ ¥ will consider nothing but my pleasure, Jolin. 
Pray, do thou be so complying as to consider it 
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“ Te it mdeed to a.lady’s service you would pro- 
mote me?” anid the glee-maiden. “And where 
does she dwell {” 

At F ” answered the Prince. 

* Oh, I have Beard of that great lady!” said 
‘Louise ; “ and will yeu indeed prefer me to your 
right royal consort’s service 1” 

“ I will, by my honour—whenever I receive 
her as such—Mark daat reservation, John,” said 
he aside to Ramorny. , 

The .persons who were in the boat caught up 
the tidings, aud ing a reeonciliati 
about to take betwixt the 

by oe eee fomune, 


Of Was 


al 20 @X- 
regal eougle, ex- 


piace 
horted Louise to profit 
add herself to the Duchess . 
Several offered. kor some acknowledgment for the 
exercise of her talents. 


possessed it. Seest thou yonder thick cloud, which 
1s about to burst to.rain? It seems to stifle me— 
the waters look dark and lurid—the sheres have 
lost their beautiful form”—— 

“ My lord, forgive your servant,” said Ramornry. 
“ You indulge a powerful imagination, es an un- 
skilful horsmen permits a fiery steed to rear until 
ho falls back on his master aud craskes him. 1 
pray you shake off this lethargy. Shall the glee- 
maiden make some music ?”’ 

“ Let her—but it must be melancholy ; all mirth 
would at this moment jar on my ear.” 

The maiden sung a melancholy dirge in Norman 
French; the words, of which the following is an 
imitation, were united to.a tune as.doleful as.they 
are themselves. 

Yes, thou mayst eae 
And look once more at all around, 
At stream and bank, ‘and sky and ground, 


Thy life its final coarse has feund, 
And thou must die. 
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‘Bid the grey monic gal mass mutter, 
And the deep. bell tts dvath4tonowiter— 
Thy life is gone. 
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She Uinince made 20 cheervadion on the music; 
gnditee maiden, at Ramarny’s beck, went on fram 
dime to time with ker minstrel craft, until ‘the 
evening sak down into rain, firet soft and genie, 
at length -in .grest quantities, and acen iby 
ry a Moon” There pies Poguanl ee ak 
ing forthe -Pxinoe, sullenly rejected that 
whieh Remerny offered. a as 

“ Ttds not for Rothsay to wear your cast par- 
ments, Sir Jdakn—this melted snow, which I ‘feel 
pieree me to the very marrow, I am now encoun- 
tering by your faut. Why did you e to 
put.off the -boat witheut my servants apparel 

Ramorny did not attempt an exsemlpation; for 
he knew tie Prince was in ane of those humours, 
when to enlarge upon a grievance was more pleas- 
ing to him than to have bis mouth stopped by any 


! reasonable apolesy.- in sullen silence, or.amid un- 
:suppressed chiding, the beat arrived at the fishing 


vilage of Newburgh. The party landed, and found 
horses in readiness, which indeed Ramonny bad 
long since provided forthe occasion. Their quality 
underwent the Prinee’s bitter sarcasm, expressed 
to Ramorny sometimes by direct words, oftener by 
bitter gibes. At dength they were mounted, and 
rode on through the closing night, and the falling 
rain, the Prinee leading the way with reckless 
haste. The glee-maiden, mounted by his express 
order, attended them ; and well for her that, accus- 
tomed to severe weather, and exercise both on foot 
and horsebaek, she supported as firmly as the men 
the fatigues of the nocturnal ride. Ramorny was 
compelled to keep at the Prince’s rein, being under 
no small anxiety lest, in his wayward fit, he might 
ride off from him entirely, and, taking refuge ain 
the house of some loyal baron, escape the snare 
whieh was spread for him. Ha therefore suffered 
a aad during the ride, both in mind and im 
b 


y. 
At length the forest of Falkland reeeived them, 
and a glimpse of the moon showed the dark and 
huge tower, an appendage of royalty itself, though 
granted for a season to the Duke of Albany. On 
a signal given the drawbridge fell. ‘Torches glared 
in the court-yard, menials attended, and the Prince, 
assisted from horseback, was ushered into an apart- 
ment, where Ramorny waited on him, together with 
Dwining, and entreated him to take the Jeech’s ad- 
vice. The Duke of Rethsay repulsed the proposal, 
haughtily ordered his bed to be prepared, and, khav- 
ing stoad for some time shivering in his dank gar- 
ments beside a large blazing fire, he retired to his 
apartment without taking leave of amy ane. - 

« You see the ceavish humour of this shildish 
boy, now,” said Ramorny to Dwining; “ean you 
wonder ‘that a.servant, who has dove so much for 
him as I have, should be tired of auch'a master ?” 

“No, truly,” eaid Dwining, “that and the pro- 
mised Earldom of Lindores would shake any man’s 
fidelity. 1 "ibe tome Fda a sri’ with him this 
‘evening? - if eve an apenk sme, the 
foundation of a:fever within him, which will make 
our work easy, while it will seem the effeet of aa- 


6 Stiiecan ity lost,” seid Remorny 3 dat 


| weanust ddlay-ony blow till ke has.seen this baauty, 
| Catharine Glover. fibe may hei honeafter a oritmess, 

that she saw him én geod-health, and master of his 
orn toskions,.2dexiaf 


epncn eefqre—-pousmderstand 
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Darining nodded assent, and added, 
“Tere is:no‘Gime lest; for there is little dg@- 
culty in blighting a flower, exhausted ‘fram having 
been made to bloom too soon.”’ 


“ 
que grat 
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Ah me! in sooth he was @ shameless wight, 

Sore given ‘to rervel-and ungodly glee ; 

Fow aarthly things found favour in his aight, 

Save concubines and carnal com €, 

And flaunting wassailers of high nee erate: 
»BYRON. 


Wita the next morning the humour of the Duke 
of Rothsay was changed. He complained, mdaed, 
of pain and fover, hut they rather seemed to stiagu- 
late than to overwhelm him. He was familiar with 
Ramorny ; and, though he said nothing on-tle aub- 
ject of the preeeding night, it was plaip he remem- 
hered what he desired to obliterate from the me- 
mory of his followers—the ill-humour be had then 
displayed. He was civil to every one, and jested 
with Ramorny on the subject of Catharine’s arrival. 

“ How surprised will the pretty prude be at see- 
ing herself in a family of men, when she expects 
to be adsmitted amongst the hoods and pinners of 
Dame Marjory’s waiting-women.! Thon hast not 
many of the tender sex in thy honsehold, I take it, 
Ramorny ?” 

“ Faith, none—except the minstrel wench—hut 
a household drudge or two whom we may not dis- 
pense with. By the way, she is anxiously enquir- 
ing after the mistress your Highness promised to 
prefer her to.—Shall I dismias her, to hunt for her 
new mistress at leigure 1” bi: 

“ By no means, she will serve to amuse Catharine 
—~And, hark you, were it not well to receive that 
coy jillet with samething ofa mumming!” 

*& How mean you, my lord?’ 

‘Thou art dull, men.—We will not di pint 
her, since abe expects to find she Duchess of Roth- 
say—1 will be Dyke and Duchess in my ow) per- 
son.” 

“ Still 1 do not comprehend.” 

“ No oneso dail as a wit,” said the, Prince, “ when 
he does not hit off the scent.at enge.--My Duahess, 
as they call ler, has been in as greata hurry to run 
away from Falkland, as 1 to come hither. We have 
both left our apparel behind. There is as much 
female irmmpery.in the wardrobe adjoming fo my 
sleaping-room, as would equip a whole carnival 
Loak you, I will play Dame Marjory, disposed on 
this day-bed here, with a mourning veil anda avgeath 
of willow, to show my, forsaken plight ; thay, John, 
wilt look starch and stiff enough for ber Galwe 

ian maid of honowr, tae Countess Hermigild ; and 

wining shall present the old Hesate, her murac, 
~—pnly ake hath mee beard on her upper ¥p:than 
Dwining on his whole face, aud akell.to haot. fhe 
ve tho gommodity of a beand :towet her 
see Se caeir ae ta 
what hie pages thou Wi ? 
gay women of the headroom. Hearest tow t-wbont 
it instantly.” . 

/Ramorny hasted.jnto the aptercem, and sa Dwi 
Priace’s deviee. 


ing tine 
ee Do thou look.40 kamew the foal,” he anid ;-* 4 


rare net how dite Lace him, mowing shat da t0 bo 
ateun” 
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“ Trust all to me,” said the physician, shrugging 
his shoulders. “ What sort of a butcher is he that 
can cut the lamb’s throat, yet is afraid to hear it 
bleat 1” 

“Tush, fear not my constancy.—I cannot forget 
that he would have cast me into the cloister with 
as little regard as if he threw away the truncheon 
of a broken lance. Begone—yet stay—ere you go 
to arrange this silly pageant, something must be 
settled to impose on the thick-witted Charteris. He 
is like enough, should he be left in the belief that 
the Duchess of Rothsay is still here, and Catharine 
Glover in attendance on her, to come down with 
offers of service, and the like, when, as I need 
searce tell thee, his presence would be inconvenient. 
Indeed, this is the more likely, that some folk have 
given a warmer name to the iron-headed Knight’s 
great and tender patronage of this damsel.” 

“ With that hint, let me alone to deal with him. 
I will send him such a letter, that, for this month, 
he shall hold himself as ready for a journey to hell 
as to Falkland.—Can you tell me the name of the 
Duchess’s confessor.” 

%* Waltheof, a grey friar.” 

* Enough—then here I start.” 

In a few minutes, for he was a clerk of rare 
telerity, Dwining finished a letter, which he placed 
in Ramorny’s hand. 

“This is admirable, and would have made thy 
fortune with Rothsay—lI think I should have been 
too jealous to trust thee in his household, save that 
his day is closed.” 

“ Read it aloud,” said Dwining, “that we may 
judge if it goes trippingly off.’ And Ramorny read 
as follows :—“ By command of our high and mighty 
Princess Marjory, Duchess of Rothsay, and so forth, 
we Waltheof, unworthy brother of the order of St. 
Francis, do thee, Sir Patrick Charteris, Knight, of 
Kinfauns, to know, that her Highness marvels much 
at the temerity with which you have sent to her 
presence a woman, of whose fame she can judge but 
lightly, seeing she hath made her abode, without 
any necessity, for more than a week in thine own 
castle, without company of any other female, saving 
menials ; of which foul cohabitation the savour is 
gone up through Fife, Angus, and Perthshire. Ne- 
vertheless, her Highness, considering the case as 
one of human frailty, hath not caused this wanton 
one to be scourged with nettles, or otherwise to 
dree penance ; but as two good brethren of the 
convent of Lindores, the Fathers Thickseul] and 
Dundermore, have been summoned up to the High- 
Jands upon an especial call, her Highness hath com- 
mitted to their care this maiden Catharine, with 
charge to convey her to her father, whom she states 
to be residing beside Loch Tay, under whose pro- 
tection she will find a situation ‘more fitting her 
qualities and habits, than the Castle of Falkland, 
while her Highness the Duchess of Rothsay abides 
there. She hath charged the said reverend brothers 
80 to deal with the young woman, as may give her 
= gense of the sin of incontinence, and she com- 
mendeth thee to confession and penitence.—Signed, 
Waltheof, by command of an high and mighty- 
Princess”-—and so forth. 

When he had finished, * Excellent—excellent !” 
Ramorny exclaimed, “ This unexpected rebuff will 
drive Charteris mad! He hath been long making a 
sort of ho to this lady, and to find himself sus- 


ected of incontinence, when he was expecting the 
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full credit of a charitable action, will altogether 
confound him; and, as thou say’st, it will be long 
enough ere he come hither to look after the dam- 
sel, or do honour to the dame.—But away to thy 
pageant, while I prepare that which shall close the 
pageant for ever.” 

It was an hour before noon, when Catharine, es- 
corted by old Henshaw and a groom of the Knight 
of Kinfauns, arrived before the lordly tower of 
Falkland. The broad banner which was displayed 
from it bore the arms of Rothsay, the servants who 
appeared wore the colours of the Prince’s household, 
all confirming the general belief that the Duchess 
still resided there. Catharine’s heart throbbed, for 
she had heard that the Duchess had the pride as 
well as the high courage of the house of Douglas, 
and felt uncertain touching the reception she was 
to experience. On entering the Castle, she observed 
that the train was smaller than she had expected, 
but as the Duchess lived in close retirement, she 
was little surprised at this. Ina species of ante- 
room she was met by a little old woman, who seem- 
ed bent double with age, and supported herself upon 
an ebony staff. 

“Truly thou art welcome, fair daughter,” said 
she, saluting Catharine, “and, as I may say, to an 
afflicted house ; and I trust’? (once more saluting 
her) “ thou wilt be a consolation to my precious 
and right royal daughter the Duchess. Sit thee 
down, my child, till I see whether my lady be at 
leisure to receive thee. Ah, my child, thou art 
very lovely indeed, if Our Lady hath given to thee 
a soul to match with so fair a body.” . 

With that the counterfeit old woman crept into 
the next apartment, where she found Rothsay in 
the masquerading habit he had prepared, and Ra- 
morny, who had evaded taking part in the pageant, 
in his ordinary attire. 

‘Thou art a precious rascal, Sir Doctor,” said 
the Prince; “by my honour J think thou couldst 
find in thy heart to play out the whole play thyself, 
lover’s part and all.” 

“Tf it were to save your Highness trouble,” said 
the leech, with his usual subdued laugh. 

“ No, no,” said Rothsay, “ I’ll never need thy 
help, man—and tell me now, how look I, thus dis- 
posed on the couch—languishing and ladylike, ha ?”’ 

“ Something too fine-complexioned and soft-fea- 
tured for the Lady Marjory of Douglas, if I may 
presume to say so,” said the leech. 

“ Away, Villain, and marshal in this fair frost- 
piece—fear not she will complain of my effeminacy 
—anu thou, Ramorny, away also.” 

As the knight left the apartment by one door, 
the fictitious old woman ushered in Catharine Glo- 
ver by another. The room had been carefully dark- 
ened to twilight, so that Catharine saw the appa- 
rently female figure stretched on the couch without 
the least suspicion. 

“ Is that the maiden?” asked Rothsay, in a voice 
naturally sweet, and now carefully modulated to a 


whispering tone—* Let her approach, Griselda, and 


kiss our hand.” 

The supposed nurse led the trembling maiden 
forward to the side of the couch, and signed to her 
to kneel. Catharine did so, and kissed with much 
devotion and simplicity the gloved hand which the 
counterfeit Duchess extended to her. 

“ Be not afraid,” said the same musical voice; 
in me you only see a melancholy example of the 
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vanity of human greatness—happy those, my child, 
_, rank places them beneath the storms of 
state. 

While he spoke, he put his arms around Catha- 
rine’s neck and drew her towards him, as if to salute 
her in token of welcome. But the kiss was be- 
stowed with an earnestness which so much over- 
acted the part of the fair patroness, that Catharine, 
concluding the Duchess had lost her senses, seream- 
ed aloud. : 

“ Peace, fool! it is I—David of Rothsay.” 

Catharine looked around her—the nurse was 

one, and the Duke tearing off his veil, she saw 
erself in the power of a daring young libertine. 

‘* Now be present with me, Heaven!” she said ; 
“ and thou wilt, if I forsake not myself.” 

As this resolution darted through her mind, she 
repressed her disposition to scream, and, as far as 
she might, strove to conccal her fear. 

‘The jest hath been played,” she said, with as 
much firmness as she could assume ; “ may I en- 
treat that your Highness will now unhand me,” for 
he still kept hold of her arm. 

“ Nay, my pretty captive, struggle not—why 
should you fear ?” 

“TI do not struggle, my lord. As you are pleased 
to detain me, I will not, by striving, provoke you 
to use me ill, and give pain to yourself, when you 
have time to think.” 

“ Why, thou traitress, thou hast held me captive 
for months,” said the Prince; “ and wilt thou not 
let me hold thee for a moment ?” 

“ This were gallantry, my lord, were it in the 
streets of Perth, where I might listen or escape as 
I listed—it is tyranny here.” 

“ And if I did let thee go, whither wouldst thou 
fly?” said Rothsay. “ The brédges are up—the 
portcullis down—and the men whi follow me are 
strangely deaf to a peevish maiden’s squalls. Be 
kind, therefore, and you shall know what it is to 
plies a Prince.” 

“ Unloose me, then, my lord, and hear me appeal 
from thyself to thyself—from Rothsay to the Prince 
of Scotland—I am the daughter of an humble but 
honest citizen. I am, I may wellnigh say, the 
spouse of a brave and honest man. If I have given 
your Highness any encouragement for what you 
have done, it has been unintentional. Thus fore- 
warned, I entreat you to forego your power over 
me, and suffer me to depart. Your Highness can 
obtain nothing from me, save by means equally 
unworthy of knighthood or manho6d.” 

“ You are bold, Catharine,” said the Prince, 
“but neither as a knight nor a man can I avoid 
accepting a defiance. I must teach you the risk of 
such challenges.” 

While he spoke, he attempted to throw his arms 
again around her; but she eluded his grasp, and 
proceeded in the same tone of firm decision. 

“ My strength, my lord, is as great to defend 
myself in an honourable strife, as yours can be to 
assail me with a most dishonourable purpose. Do 
not shame yourself and me by putting it to the 
compat. You may stun me with blows, or you 
may call aid to overpower me; but, otherwise, you 
will fail of your purpose.” 

“ What a brute you would make me!” said the 
Prince. “ The force I would uso is no more than 
excuses women in yielding to their own weakness.” 

He sat down in some emotion. 
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* Then keep it,” said Catharine, “for those 
women who desire such an excuse. My resistance 
is that of the most determined mind, which love of 
honour and fear of shame ever inspired. Alas! my 
lord, could you succeed, you would but break every 
bond between me and life—between yourself and 
honour. I have been trained fraudulently here, 
by what decoys I know not; but were I to go dis- 
honoured hence, it would be to denounce the de- 
stroyer of my happiness to every quarter of Europe. 
I would take the palmer’s staff in my hand, and 
wherever chivalry is honoured, or the word Scot- 
land has been heard, I woulé proclaim the lreir of 
a hundred kings, the son of the godly Robert 
Stewart, the heir of the heroic Bruce—a truthless, 
faithless man, unworthy of the crown he expects, 
and of the spurs he wears. Every lady in wide 
Europe would hold your name too foul for her lips 
—cvery worthy knight would hold you a baffled, 
forsworn caitiff, false to the first vow of arms, the 
protection of woman, and the defence of the 
feeble.” 

Rothsay resumed his seat, and looked at her 
with a countenance in which resentment was min- 
gled with admiration. “ You forget to whom you 
speak, maiden. Know the distinction I have offered 
you is one for which hundreds, whose trains you 
are born to bear, would feel gratitude.” 

“ Once more, my lord,” resumed Catharine, 
“keep these favours for those by whom they are 
prized ; or rather reserve your time and your 
health for other and nobler pursuits—for the de- 
fence of your country and the happiness of your 
subjects. Alas, my lord! how willingly would an 
exulting people receive you for their chief !—How 
gladly would they close around you, did you show 
desire to head them against the oppression of the 
mighty, the violence of the lawless, the seduction 
of the vicious, and the tyranny of the hypocrite !” 

The Duke of Rothsay, whose virtuous feelings 
were as easily excited as they were evanescent, was 
affected by the enthusiasm with which she spoke 
“ Forgive ma, if I have alarmed you, maiden,” he 
said; thou art too noble-minded to be the toy of 
passing pleasure, for which my mistake destined 
thee ; and I, even were thy birth worthy of thy 
noble spirit and transcendent beauty, have no heart 
to give thee ; for by the homage of the heart only 
should such as thou be wooed. But my hopes have 
been blighted, Catharine—the only woman I ever 
Joved has been torn from me in the very wanton- 
ness of policy, and a wife imposed on me whom I 
must ever detest, even had she the loveliness and 
softness which alone can render a woman amiable 
in my eyes. My health is fading even in early 
youth ; and all that is left for me is to snatch such 
flowers as the short passage from life to the grave 
will now present. Look at my hectic cheek—feel, 
if you will, my intermitting pulse; and pity me, 
and excuse me, if I, whose rights as a prince and 
as aman have been trampled upon and usurped, 
fee] occasional indifference towards the rights of 
others, and indulge a selfish desire to gratify the 
wish of the passing moment.” 

“Qh, my lord !” exclaimed Catharine, with the 
enthusiasm which belonged to her character—* I 
will call you my dear lord,—for dear must the 
Heir of Bruce be to every child of Scotland,—let, me 
not, I pray, hear you speak thus! Your glorious 


, Ancestor endured exile, persecution, the night of 





| choosing a different subject 
,; 200r I believe, amd you will obige me by com- 
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famine, and the day of unequal combat, to free his 
country,-—de you practise the like self-denial: to 
free: Tear' yourself from: these who find 
thelr owh way to grentnese shadothed by feeding 
tea follies, Distrust yon dark Ramorny !— You 

ow it not, I am sure—you could. not know ;—bat 
the wretch who could ubge the davghter to courses 
of shame: by threatening the life of the aged father, 
is capable of all that is: vile—all that is treaeh- 
erous |” 

“ Did Ramorny do this?” said the Prince: 
rs He did indeed, my lord,.and he dares not deny 

“It shall be looked to,’’ answered the Duke of 

~ “T have ceased to love him; but he has 
suffered much for my sake, and I must see his ser- 
viees honourably requited.’’ 

“ Itis services |—-Oh, my lord, if chronicles speak 
tras, sich services brought Troy to rains, and gave 
the infidels possession of Spain.” 

* Hush, maiden ; speak within compass, I pray 
you,” said the Prince, rising up. “ Our conference 

here.” 

“ Yet one word, my Lord Duke of Rothsay,”’ 
said Catharine, with animation, while her beautiful 
countenance resembled that of an admonitory angel 
~~“ T eannot tell what impels me to speak thus 
boldly; but the fire burns within me, asid will break 
out. Leave this castle without an hour’s delay! 
the air is wnwholesome for you. Dismiss this 
Ramorny, before the day is ten minutes older! his 
company is most dangerous.” . 

“ What reason have you for saying this ?” 

*‘ None in especial,” answered Catharine, abashed 
at her own eagerness,—“ none, perhaps ; excepting 
my fears for your safety.” 

“ To vague fears, the Heir of Bruce must not 
listen.—-W hat, ho! who waits without ?”’ 

Ramorny entered, and bowed low to the Duke 
and to the maiden, whom, perhaps, he considered 
as likely to be preferred to the post of favourite 
Sultana, and, therefore, entitled to a courteous 
obeisance. 

“ Rashorny,” said the Prince, “is there in the 
household any female of reputation, who is fit to 
wait on this young woman, till we can send her 
where she may desire to go ?” 

MT fear,” replied Ramorny, “ if it displease not 

Highness to hear the truth, your household is 
indifferently provided in that way; and that, to 
spetls the very verity, the giee-maiden is the most 

amongst us,” 

“Let her wait upon this young person, then, 
sinew better may not be—And take patience, 
maides, for a few hours.” 

Cathrine retired, Bean 

“ So, my lord you so soon from the Fair 
Maid of Porth! This is indeed, the very wanton 
mess of vietory.” 

“ There is neither victory nor defent in the case,” 
veturned the Prince, dryly. “ The girl loves me 
not; wer do I love her welt enough to torment my- 
self concerning her scruples.” 

“ The chaste Malcolm the Maiden revived in one 
of hia deseendarits |? said: Ramorny. 

“ Favour me, sit, by # trues to your wit, or by 
for ite career. It is 


manding them to serve up dinner.” 


| Ramorny left the room, but Rothsay thought he 
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Giseoveved a smile upon his oountenaace; and to 
be tae subject of this. man’s: sate, gave him eo 
ordinary degree of pain. He summoned, however, 
the knight to his table,and even admitted Dwining 
te the same honour. The conversation waa of a 
lively and. dissolute aust, a tone encouraged by the 
Prince, aa if designing to counterbalance the gua- 
vity of his morals in the. morning, which Ramorny, 
who was read in old chronicles, had the boldness 
to liken to the continence of Scipio. 

The banquet, notwithstanding’ the Duke’s indif- 
ferent health, was protracted in idle wantenness 
far beyond the rules of temperance; and, whcther 
owing simply to the strength of the wine which he 
drank, or the weakness of his constitution, or, as it 
is probable, because the last wine which he quaffed 
had been adulterated by Dwining, it so happened 
that the Priuce, towards the end of the repaat, fell 
into a lethargic sleep, from which it seemed impor- 
sible to rouse him. Sir John Ramorny and Dwi- 
ning carried him to his chamber, accepting wo other 
assistance than that of another person, whem we 
will afterwards give name to. 

Next morning, it was announeed that the Prince 
was taken ill of an infectious disorder ; and to pre- 
vent its spreading through the household, no one 
was admitted to wait on him save his late Master 
of Horse, the physician Dwining, amd the domes- 
tic already mentioned ; one of whom seemed always 
to remain in the ajftrtment, while the others ob- 
served a degree of precaution respecting their in- 
tercourse with the rest of the family, so strict as to 
maintain the belief that he was dangerously ill of 
an infectious disorder. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


In winter's tedious mghts, sit by thie fire 
With good old folks; and let them tell thee tales 
Of woctul ages, long ago betid; 
And, ere thou bid good-mght, to quit their grief, 
Feil thou the lamentable fall of me. 

King Richard I. Act §, Scene L. 


Far different had been the fate of the misguided 
Heir of Scotland, from that which was publicly 
given out in the town of Falkland. His ambitious 
uncle had determined on his death, as the means 
of removing the first and most formidable barrier 
betwixt his own family and the throne, James, the 
younger son of the King, was a mere boy, who might 
at more leisure be easily set aside. Ramorny’s 
views of aggrandisement, and the resentment which 
he had latterly entertained agaiast his master, made 
him a willing agent in young Retheay’s destruc- 
tion. Dwining’s love of gold, and his native malig- 
nity of dispesition, rendered him equally forward. 
{It had been resolved, with the most caleulating 
cruelty, that all means which might leave behind 
matks of violence were to he carefally avoided, and 
the extinction of life suffered te take place of itself, 
by privasion of every kind acting upon a frail and 
Impaired constitution. The Prinee of Scotland was 
not to be murdered, a8 Ramorny had expressed 
himself on snother oceasion,-~he wag only to cease 
to exist. 

Rothsay’s bedchamber in the Tower of Falkland 
was well adapted for the execution of such » hev- 
rible project. A small narrow staizease, searce 
known to exist, opened frony thande:by a trap-door 
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ty» the subterranean dungeonsiof the-castle, thavugh 
a passage by which the fendal lord was wont to 
visit, in private, and in disguise, the inhabitants of 
those miserable regions, this staircase the vil- 
Inins conveyed the insensible Prince to the lowest 

of the castle, so deep in the bowels.of the 
earth, that no ortes or ans, it wes sed, 
coudd: possibly be heard, while the strength of its 
door and fastenings must for a long time have de- 
fied force, even if the entrance could have been 
diseevered. Bonthren, who had been saved from 
the gallows for the purpose, was the willing agent 
of ’s unparalleled cruelty to lis misled 
and betrayed patron. 

This wretch revisited the dungeon at the time 
when the Princé’s lethargy began to wear off, and 
when, awaking to sensation, he felt himself deadly 
cold, unable to move, and oppressed with fetters, 
which scaree itted him to stir from the dank 
straw on which he was laid. His first ides was, 
that he was in a fearful dream-—his next brought 
a confused augury of the truth. He ealled, shouted 
—yelled at length in fremzy,—but no assistance 
came, and he was only answered by the vaulted roof 
ef the dungeon. The agent of Hell heard these 
agonizing screams, and deliberately reckoned them 
against the taunts and reproaches with which Roth- 
say had expressed his instinetive aversion to him. 
When, exhausted and hopeless, the unhappy youth 
remained silent, the savage resolved ta present 
himself before the eyes ot his. prisoner. The locks 
were drawn, the chain fell ; the Prince raised him- 
self as high as his fetters permitted—-a red glare, 
against which he was fain to shut his eyes, streamed 
through the vault ; and when he opened them again, 
it was on the ghastly form of one whom he had rca- 
son to think dead. He sunk bgck in horror, “I 
am judged and condemned !” he exclaimed ; “and 
the most abborred fiend in the infernal regions is 
sent to torment me !” 

“ T live, my lord,” said Bonthron; “and that 
you may live and enjoy life, be pleased ta sit up 
and eat your victuals.” 

“ Free me from these irons,’ said the Prinee,— 
“ yalease me from this dungeon,—and, dog as thou 
art, thou shalt be the richest man in Scotland.” 

“If you would give me the weight of your 
shackles in gold,” said Bonthron, “ I would rather 
see the iron an you than have the treasure myself! 
—But look up--you were wont to lave deLeate 
fare—-beheld how I haxe catered for you.” The 
wretch, with fiendish glee, unfolded a piece of raw 
hide eovering: the bundle which he bore under lus 
arm, and, passing the light te and fro before it, 
showed the unhappy Prince a bull’s head reeently 
hewn. from the trunk, and known in Seotiand.as the 
certain signal of death. He placed it at the foot of 
the bed, or rather laix, en which the Prince lay— 
“ Be moderate ia your feed,” he said; “it is Lke 
to be long ere thou gatat another meal.” 

“Tell me kut.one thing, wratch,” said the Prince, 
“ Does Ramormy know of this practice 1’ 

“ How else hadst thew keem deceyed hither 1— 
Roor weodeoek,, thou ant. suered |? answered the 
m . 
With these words the door shut, the bolts re- 
sounded, and the unhappy Prince was left to dark- 
ness, solitude, and misery. “Oh, my father !—my 

tie father !—Tiky staff I leaned on haa, in- 
proved a spear !”____We will not dwell on 
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the subsequent heura, nay days, of bodily agony, ; 
and nrental despair, 

Bot it was ede Kt: af ong that so 
great a crime erpetrated with impunity. 

Catharine Gleveraed tke glee-womarm, mecca 
by the other inmates; who seemed to be engaged 
with the tidings: of the Prince’s illnesa, were, how- 
ever, refused permission to leave: the Castle, until 
it should be-seen how this alarming: diseases was to 
terminate, and whether it was actually an infections 
sickness, Forced on each: other's soetety, the twa 
desolate women became companions, if not friends ; 
and the union drew somewhat closer, when Catha- 
rine discovered that this was the same female min- 
strel on whose aceount Henry Wynd had fallen 
under her displeasure. She now heard his com- 
plete vindieation, and listened with ardour to the 
praises which Louise heaped on her gailant protec- 
tor. On the other hand, the minstrel, who felt.the 
superiority of Catharine’s station and character, 
willingly dwelt upon a theme which seemed to 
plerse her, and recorded her gratitude to the stout 
Smith in the little song of © Bold and True,” whticli 
was long a favourite in Seotland, 





Oh, Bold and True, 

In bonnet blue, 

hat fear or falsehood never knew; 
Whaso heart was.Joyal to his word, 
Whose hand was taithful to his sword— 
Seok Iurope wide from sea to sea, 

But bonny Blne-cap still for me! 


I’ve seon Almain’s proud champions prance— 
Have scen the gallant kmghts,af France, 
Unrivall’d with the sword and lance~ 

Have seen the sone of enaiend true 

Wield the brown bil], and bend the yew, 
Search France the fair, and England tice, 
But bonny Blue cap stil for me! 


In shot, though Louise’s disreputable oesupation 
would have been in other circumstances an objec- 
tion to Catharine’s voluntarily frequenting her com- 
pany, yet, forced together as they now were, she 
found her a humble and accommodating eampa- 
n1ow, 

They lived in this manner for four on five days, 
and, in. order to avoid as much as posaible the gaze, 
acd perhaps the incivility, of the mesiala in the 
offices, they prepared their food in thems own apart- 
ment. In the absolutely necessary interecunse with 
domestics, Louise, more accustamed to expedients, 
bolder by habit, and desiraus, to please ine, 
willingly toak on herself the trouble of getting 
from the pantler the materials of theisr slender 
meal, and of arranging it with the demtexity of her 
country. 

The glee-woman had been afread for this puy- 
pose upon the sixth day, a little before neon; and 
the desire of fresh ay, or the hope to find some. 
sallad or pot-lexbs, or at least an early fipwer or 
two, with which to deck thaiz beard, had carried 
her into tha small garden appertainiag to tlhe castle. 
She re-entered her apartment in the tower witha 
countemance pale ag, ashes, and. » tuwame which 
trembled like an aspen-leaf, Her tepvor insten: 
extended itself to Catharine, whe could, hevdly fin 
words to ask what new misfortune had ocownred, 

“ Is the Duke of Rothsay dead?” 

“ Worse ! they are starving him alive.” 

« Madness, woman !” 

« No, no, no, no!” said Louise, under 
her breath, and huddiing her words se 
each other, that Catharine could handly catch the 
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sense. “] was seeking for flowers to dress your 
pottage, because you said you loved them yester- 
day—my poor little dog, i f himself into a 
thicket of yew and holly bushes that grow out of 
some old ruins close to the castle-wall, came back 
whining and howling. I crept forward to see what 
might be the cause—and oh! I heard a groaning 
as of one in extreme pain, but so faint, that it 
seemed to arise out of the very depth of the carth. 
; At length, I found it proceeded from a small rent 
in the wall, eovered with ivy ; and when I laid my 
: ear close to the opening, I could hear the Prince’s 

voice distinctly say,—‘ It cannot now last long ;’ 

and then it sunk away in something like a prayer.” 

“Gracious Heaven !—did you speak to him ?” 

“ T said, ‘Is it you, my lord? and the answer 
was, * Who mocks me with that title ?’—I asked 
him if I could help him, and he answered with a 
voice I shall never forget,—‘ Food !—food !—I die 

' of famine !’ So I came hither to tell you.—Whiat 
is to be done }—Shall we alarm the house ?” 

“ Alas! that were more likely to destroy than 
to aid him,” said Catharine. 

‘¢ And what then shall we do?’ said Louise. 

“ IT know not yet,” said Catharine, prompt and 

{ bold on occasions of moment, though yielding to 
her companion in ingenuity of resource on ordinary 
occasions. “ I know not yet—but something we 
will do—the blood of Bruce shall not die unaided.” 

So saying, she seized the small cruise which con- 
tained their soup, and the meat of which it was 
made, wrapped some thin cakes which she had 
baked, into the fold of her plaid, and, beckoning 
her companion to follow with a vessel of milk, also 
part of their provisions, she hastened towards the 
garden 

“‘ So, our fair vestal is stirring abroad ?”’ said the 
only man she met, who was one of the menials; 
but Catharine passed on without notice or reply, 
and gained the little garden without farther inter- 
ruption. 

Louise indicated to her a heap of ruins, which, 
covered with underwood, was close to the castle- 
wall. It had probably been originally a projection 
from the building; and the small fissure, which 
communicated with the dungeon, contrived for air, 
had terminated within it. But the aperture had 
been a little enlarged by decay, and admitted a 
dim, ray of light to its recesses, although it could 
not be observed by those who visited the place with 
torch-light aids. 

“ Here is dead silence,”’ said Catharine, after she 
had listened attentively for a moment.—“ Heaven 
and earth, he is gone !” 

‘¢ We must risk something,” said her companion, 
and ran her fingers over the strings of her guitar. 

A sigh was the only answer from the depth of 

| the dungeon. Catharine then ventured to speak. 

' 6 T am here, my lord—I am here, with food and 

; drink.” 

| * Ha! Ramorny !—The jest comes too late—I 

am dying,” was the answer. 

| His brain is turned, and no wonder, thought 

| Catharine; but whilst there is life, there may be 
| 
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hope. 








1 Sir Alexander Ramaay of Dalhousie, having irritated Wil- 
iam Douglas, Lord of Galloway, by obtaining the Sheriffship 
ef Teviotdale, which the haughty baron considered due to him- 
self, was surprised in Hawick, while exercising his office, and 
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« It is I, my lord, Catharine Glover—I have 
food, if I could pass it safely to you.” 

“ Heaven bless thee, maiden ! I thought the pain 
was over, but it glows again within me at the name 
of food.” 

‘¢ The food is here, but how, ah how, can I pass 
it to you? the chink is so narrow, the wall is so 
thick | Yet there is a remedy —I have it. Quick, 
Louise ; cut me a willow bough, the tallest you can 
find.” 

The glee-maiden obeyed, and by means of a cleft 
in the top of the wand, Catharine transmitted se~ 
veral morsels of the soft cakes, soaked in broth, 
which served at once for food and for drink. 

The unfortunate young man ate little, and with 
difficulty, but prayed for a thous&nd blessings on 
the head of his comforter. “I had destined thee 
to be the slave of my vices,” he said, “ and yet 
thou triest to become the preserver of my life; 
But away, and save thyself.” 

‘J will return with food as I shall see opportu 
nity,” said Catharine, just as the glee-maiden 
plucked her sleeve, and desired her to be silent 
and stand close. 

Both couched among the ruins, and they heard 
the voices of Ramorny and the mediciner in close 
conversation. 

“ He is stronger than I thought,” said the for- 
mer, in a low croaking tone. How long held out 
Dalwolsy, when the Knight of Liddesdale prisoned 
him in his Castle of Hermitage?? __, 

“ For a fortnight,” answered Dwining; “ but 
he was a strong man, and had some assistance by 
grain which fell from a granary above his prison 
house.” ! 

“Were it not better end the mattor more 
speedily? ‘The Black Douglas comes this way 
He is not in Albany’s secret. He will demand to 
see the Prince, and al] must be over ere he comes.” 

They passed on in their dark and fatal conver. 
sation. 

“ Now gain we the tower,” said Catharine to her 
companion, when she saw they had left the garden. 
“ T had a plan of escape for myself—lI will turn it 
into one of rescue for the Prince. The dey-woman 
enters the Castle about vesper time, and usualiy 
leaves her cloak in the passage as she goes into the 
pantler’s office with the milk. Take thou the cloak, 
muffle thyself close, and pass the warder boldly ; 
he is usually drunken at that hour, and thou wilt 
go, as the dey-woman, unchallenged through gate 
and along bridge, if thou bear thyself with con- 
fidence. Then away to meet the Black Douglas; 
he is our nearest and only aid.” 

“ But,” said Louise, “is he not that terrible 
lord who threatened me with shame and punish- 
ment ?” : 

“ Believe it,” said Catharine, “such as thou or 
I never dwelt an hour in the Douglas’s memory, 
cither for good or evil. Tell him that his son-in- 
law, the Prince of Scotland, dies—treacherously 
famished—in Falkland Castle, and thou wilt merit 
not pardon only, but reward.” 

“TI care not for reward,” said Louise; “ the 
deed will reward itself. But, methinks, to stay is 
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more dangerous than to go—let me stay, then, and 
nourish the unhappy Prince, and do ant depart to 
bring help. If they kill me before you return, I 
leave you my poor lute, and pray you to be kind 
to ree poor Charlot.” ; 

“ No, Louise,” replied Catharine, “ you are a 
more privileged and experienced wanderer than I 
-—do you go—and if you find me dead on your re- 
arn, as may well chance, give my poor father this 
ring, and a lock of my hair, and say, Catharine 
died in endeavouring to save the} blood of Bruce. 
And give this other Jock to Henry ; say, Catharine 
thought of him to the last; and that if he has 
judged her too scrupulous touching the blood of 
others, he will then know it was not because she 
valued her own.” 

They sobbed in each other’s arms; and the in- 
tervening hours till evening were spent in endea- 
vouring to devise some better mode of supplying 
the captive with nourishment, and in the construc- 
tion of a tube, composed of hollow reeds, slipping 
into each other, by which liquids might be con- 
veyed to him. The bell of the village church of 
Falkland tolled to vespers. The dey,' or farm- 
woman, entered with her pitchers, to deliver the 
milk for the family, and to hear and tell the news 
stirring. She had scarcely entered the kitchen, 
when the female minstrel, again throwing herself 
in Catharine’s arms, and assuring her of her un- 
alterable fidelity, crept in silence down stairs, the 
little dog under her arm. A moment after, she 
was seen by the breathless Catharine, wrapt in 
the dey-woman’s cloak, and walking composedly 
across the drawbridge. 
| « So,” said the warder, “you return early to- 

night, May Bridget? Small mirth towards in the 
hall—Ha, wench !—Sick times are sad times !” 

“] have forgotten my tallies,” said the ready- 
witted Frenchwoman, “and will return in the 
skimming of a bowie.’’* 

She went onward, avoiding the village of Falk- 
land, and took a footpath which led through the 
park. Catharine breathed freely, and blessed God, 
when she saw her lost in the distance. It was 
another anxious hour for Catharine, which occur- 
red before the escape of the fugitive was discovered. 
This happened so soon as the dey-girl, having 
taken an hour to perform a task which ten minutes 
might have accomplished, was about to return, 
and discovered that some one had taken away her 
grey frieze cloak. A strict search was set on foot; 
at length the women of the house remembered the 
giee-maiden, and ventured to suggest her as one 
not unlikely to exchange an old cloak for a new 
one. The warder, strictly questioned, averred, he 
‘saw the dey-woman depart immediately after ves- 
; and, on this being contradicted by the party 
lf, he could suggest, as the only alternative, 
it must needs have been the devil. 
however, the glee-woman could not be found, 
al circumstances of the case were easily gues- 
t; and the steward went to inform Sir Fohn 
rny and Dwining, who were now scarcely 


a 
ever separate, of the escape of one of their female 







captives. Every thing awakens the suspicions of 
the guilty. They looked on each other with faces 
of dismay, and then went together to the humble 
emrerieceen tener as tetera at sleet UTEP nS 


“Woman and d 


: A dairy airy 
3 i. ¢. 1 milk-pail.— ; . 
The Gentie Shepherd ts— One of the sweetest couplets in 


apartment of Catharine, that they might take her as 
much as possible by rise, while they enquired 
into the facts attending Louise’s disappearance. 

“ Where is your companion, young woman t” 
said Ramorny, in a tone of austere gravity. 

_“ T have no companion, here,” answered Catha- 
rine. 

“ Trifle not,” replied the Knight ; “I mean the 
glee-maiden, who lately dwelt in this chamber with 
you.” 

“¢ She is gone, they tell me,”—said Catharine, 
“ gone about an hour since.” 

“ And whither?” said Dwining. 

“ How,” answered Catharine, “should I know 
which way a professed wanderer may choose to 
travel? She was tired no doubt of a solitary life, 
so different from the scenes of feasting and dan- 
cing which her trade leads her to frequent. She 
is gone, and the only wonder is that she should 
have stayed so long.” 

“ This, then,” said Ramorny, “ is all you have to 
tell us ?” 

‘¢ All that I have to tell you, Sir John,” answered 
Catharine, firmly; “ and if the Prince himself en- 
quire, I can tell him no more.” 

“ There is little danger of his again doing you 
the honour to speak to you in person,” said Ra- 
morny, “ even if Scotland should escape being ren- 
dered miserable by the sad event of his decease.” 

“ Ts the Duke of Rothsay so very ill?’ asked 
Catharine. 

“ No help, save in Heaven,” answered Ramorny, 
looking upward. 

“ Then may there yet be help there,” said Ca. 
tharine, “ if human aid prove unavailing !” 

“ Amen!” said Ramorny, with the most deter- 
mined gravity; while Dwining adopted a face fit 
to echo the feeling, though it seemed to cost him 
a painful struggle to suppress his sneering yet soft 
laugh of triumph, which was peculiarly excited by 
any thing having a religious tendency. 

“ And it is men—earthly men, and not incar. 
nate devils, who thus appeal to heaven, while they 
are devouring by inches the life-blood of their 
hapless master !”? muttered Catharine, as her two 
baffled inquisitors left the apartment.—¢* Why 
sleeps the thunder !—But it will roll ere long, and 
oh! may it be to preserve as well as to punish !” 

The hour of dinner alone afforded a space, when, 
all in the Castle being occupied with that meal, 
Catharine thought she had the best opportunity of 
venturing to the breach in the wall, with the least 
chance of being observed. In waiting for the hour, 
she observed some stir in the Castle, which had 
been silent as the gravo ever since the seclu- 
sion of the Duke of Rothsay. The portcullis was 
lowered and raised, and the creaking of the ma- 
chinery was intermingled with the tramp of horse, 
as men-at-arms, went out and returned with steeds, 
hard-ridden and covered with foam. She observed, 
too, that such domestics as she casually saw from 
her window were in arms. All this made her heart 
throb high, for it augured the approach of rescue ; 
and besides, the bustle left the little garden more 
lonely than ever. At length, the hour of noon ax 
rived; she had taken care to provide, under pre- 
tence of her own wishes, which the pantler seemed 


‘‘To bear the milk-bowie no pain was to me, 
When I at the buchting forgathea’d wi’ thee ” 
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disposed.to indulge, such articles of feod aa could 
be the moat.easily conveyed to the wakappy captive. 
She whispered to intimate her. poesence-—there was 
no answer—sHe spoke louder, still there was.silence. 
© Ho sleeps”—she muttered these words half 
alond,, aod with a shuddering,which was succeeded 
by a start and a scream, when a voice replied be- 
hind her,— 

“ Yes, he sleaps—but itis tor ever.” 

She looked round—Sir John Ramorny stood be- 
hind her in complete armour, but the visor of his 
helmet was up, and displayed a countenance more 
resembling one about to die than to fight. He 
oe with a grave tone,.something between that 

a calm observer of an interesting event, and of 
one who is an t and partaker in it. 

“ Catharine,” he said, “all is true which [ tell 

He is dead—you haye done your best for 
——you can do no more.” 

« T will not—I cannot believe it,” said Catharine. 
“ Heaven be merciful to me! it would make onc 
doubt of Providence, to think so great a crime has 
been accomplished.” 

‘¢ Doubt not of Providence, Catharine, though it 
has suffered the profligate to fall by his own devices. 
Follow me—I have that to say which concerns you. 
I say follow,” (for she hesitated,) unless you prefer 
being left to the mercies of the brute Benthron, 
and the mediciner Henbane Dwining.” 

‘¢T will follow you,” said Catharine. “ You can- 
not do more to me than you are permitted.” 

He led the way into the tower, and mounted stair- 
ease after staircase, and Jadder after ladder. 

Catharine’s resolution failed her. “ I will follow 
no farther,” she said. “ Whither would you lead 
met—If to my death, I can die here.” 

* Only te battlements of the castle, fool,” 
said. Ramorny, throwing wide a barred door which 
opened upon the vaulted roof of the castle, where 
men were bending mangonels, as they called them, 
(military engines, that is, for throwing arrows or 
stones,) getting ready cross-bows, and piling stone 
together. But the defenders did not exceed twenty 
in number, and Catharine thought she could ob- 
serve doubt and irresalution amongst them. 

“ Catharine,” said Ramorny, “I must not quit 
this station, which is necessary for my defence ; but 
I can speak with you here as well as elsewhere.” 

« Say on,” answered Catharine,—* Lam prepared 
to hear you.” 

* Yon have thrust yourself, Catharine, into a 
bloody secret. Have you the firmness to keep it ?”’ 

«J donot understand you, Sir John,” answered 
the maiden. 

“ Look you. I have slain—murdered, if you 
will—my late master, the Duke of Hothsay. The 
spark of life which your kindness would have fed 





his father. You are faint—bear up—you have 
more to hear. You know the crime, but you know 
not the provocation. See! thia gauntlet is empty 
—I lost my right hand in his cause; and when I 
was no longer fit to serve him, I was cast off like a 
worn-out hound, my losa ridienled, and a cloister 
recommended, instead ef the halls and palaces in 
which I had miy natural sphere! Think an this— 
pity and asaist me.” 

“In what nranner can you require my aasiat- 
ance ?” said the ing maiden > «TI ean neither 
repair your loss, nor eancel your crime.” 





was easily smothemed. His last. wards called on 
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“ Thow canst be silent, Catharine, ox what thoy 
hast.seen and heard in. yander thielaet. It i buta 
brief oblivion.1 aals of you, whose word will) LE hnow, 
be listened to, whether you say such. things warn 
or were not. That of your mountehamio companion, 
the foreigner, none will hold to be of a. pin-paint’s 
values you grant me this, It willi taleei your pro~ 
mise for. my security, and throw the gata open to 
these whe now Later it If you. widl. net pro 
mise silence, [ defend this Castle till every one per- 
ishes, and I fling you headlong fram these battle 
ments. Ay, look at them—is ia not.aleap. to ba 
rashly braved. Seven courses of stairs brought 
you up hither, with fatigue and shoztened breath; 
but you shall go from the top ta the hettem in 
briefer time than you can breathe a sigh | 
the word, fair maid; far you. speak. to one uawill- 
ing to harm you, but determined in his purpose,” 

Catharine stood terrified, and without pewer of 
answering a man who seemed so desperate ; but she 
was saved the necessity of reply, by the approach 
of Dwining, He spoke with the same: humble 
eongés which at all times distinguished his man- 
ner, and with his usual suppressed ixanical sneer, 
which gave that manuer the lie. 

“Ido you wrong, noble sir, to intrude on your 
valiancy when engaged with a fair damsel. But 
I come to ask a trifling question.” 

“‘ Speak, tormentar!”’ said Ramorny; “ill news 
are sport to thee even when they affect thysalf, sa 
that they concern others also.” 

“ Hem !—he, he!—I only desired to know if 
your knighthood proposed the chivalrous task of 
defending the Castle with your single band—I 
crave pardon—I meant your single arm? The 
question is worth asking; for Iam good for little 
to aid the defence, unlesa you could premail on 
the besiegers to take physic —He, he, he/—and 
Bonthron is as drunk as ale and strong waters cau 
make lim—and you, he, and I, make up the 
whole garrison who are disposed for resistance.” 

“ How !— Will the other dogs not fight?” said 
Ramorny. 

“ Never saw men who showed. less stemach to 
the work,” answered Dwining, “ never.—-But here 
come a brace of them..—Wenit eatrana diex-—Hae, 
he, he!” 

Eviat and lus:companion Buneie now approached, 
with sullen resolution in their faces, like men who 
had made theiy minds, up to resist that authority 
which they had so long cheyed. 

“ How now!” said Ramorny, stepping forward 
to meet them. “ Wherefore from. your posta t-— 
Why have you left the barbican, Eviot }—Amd you 
other fellow, did I not charge you to look to the 
mangonels ¢” 

“We have something to tell you, Sir dehn Rar 
morny,” amswered Eviot. “We will nat fight in 
this quarrel.” 

“How! my own squires.contralime ?”’ exglaimed 
Ramorny. 

“ We were your squires and p my lord, while 
you were master af tha Duke of Rotheay’s hause- 
hold—It is bynited. about the. Duke no. longer lives. 
—we desire to know the tauth.”” 

“ What. traitor dares. spread. sual: falseloods 1” 
said. Ramorny. 

“ All who have gone out to skirt the forest, my 
lord, and I myself ameng others, bring baek the 
same news, The minstrel wemen whe left the 
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Custis yesterday has spread the report averywhere 
that the Dake of Rotheay is murdexed, of at.death's 
mae The Deugtas. comes on us with a stveng. 
‘oxve’’ Ses 

“ And you, cowards, take advantage of am idle 
report to forsake your master f’ said Ramuorny, 
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“ My lord,’ said Hviot, “let Buncle and. myeelf 
see the Duke of Rothesay, and reseive his personal 
orders for defence of this Castle, and if we do not 
fight to the death in that quarrel, I will @onsent to 
be hanged on its highest turret. But if he be gone 
by natural disease, we will yield up the Castle to 
the Karl of Douglas, who is, they say, the King’s 
Lieutenant—Or if,—whieh Heaven forfend !—the 
noble Prince has had foul play, we will not involve 
ourselves in the guilt of using arms in defence of 
the. murderers, be they who they will.” 

 Eviot,” said Ramorny, raising his mutilated 
arm, “ had not that glove been empty, thou hadst 
not lived te utter two words of this insolence.” 

“Tt is as it is”—answered Hviot, “and we do 
but our duty. I have followed you long, my lord, 
but here [ draw bridle.” 

“ Farewell, then, and a curse light on all of you !” 
exclaimed the incensed Baron. “ Let my horse be 
brought forth !” 

“ Qur Valiamey is about to run away,” said the 
mediciner, who had crept close to Catharine’s side 
before she was aware. “ Catharine, thou art a 
superstitious fool, like most women; nevertheless 
thou hast some mind, and I speak to thee as one 
of more understanding than the buffaloes which are 
herding about us, These haughty barons who over- 
stride the world, what are they in the day of adver- 
sity t{—chaff before the wind. Let their sledge-lam- 
mer hands, or their columnrregembling legs, have 
injury, and bah !—the men-at-arms are gone— 
heart and courage is nothing to them, lith and limb 
every thing—give them animal strength, what are 
they better than furious bulls—take that away, and 
ycur hevo of chivalry lies grovelling like the brute 
wher he is hamstrung. so the Sage; while a 
erain of sense remains in a crushed or mutilated 
frame, his mind shall be strong as ever.—Catharine, 
thie morning I was practising your death; but me- 
thinks: I now rejoice that you may survive, to tell 
how the poor mediciner, the pill-gilder, the mortar- 
pounder, the poison-vender, met his fate, in com- 
pany with the gallant oak of Ramorny, Baron 


in ssion, and Earl of ores in expectation. 
~God § save his: lordship |” i 

Old man,” said Catharine, “ if thou be indecd 
so near the day of tlry deserved doom, other thoughts 
were far wholesomer than the vain-glorious ravings 
of & vain pl i y.—Ask to see a holy man”———_ 

“ Yea,’ said Dwining, seornfully, “ yefer myself 
to a greasy monk, who does not—he! he! he !— 
understand the barbarous Latin he repeats by rote. 
Such would be a fitting counsellor te one who has 
studied both in Spaim and Arabia! No, Catharine, 
T will. cheese a confessor that is pleasant to look 
Flames you shall be honoured with the office.— 

ow, look yonder at his Valiancy—his eyebrow 
drops with moisture, his lip trembles with agony ; 
fou bis Valinney—he.! he | he !|—is pleading for his 
lige. with his late domestios, and has not. eloquence 
esrough t perenade them to lethim slip. See how 
the fibres of his face work as he implores the un- 
grateful brutes, whom he has heaped with obliga- 
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tions, to permis.him to geé ssh: a.atart fo his:lide 
as the hane has: from. ther 


wher men 
course her fairly. Look also at the sullen, downs 





east, do faces with whieli, between 
fear and shame, the domestic teniters deny their 


lord this poor chance for hie life. These things 
thought themselves the: superies of » mam like me ! 
and you, foolish wench, think so of your 
Deity, as to suppose wretehes like them are the 
work of Omnipotence 1” 

“No ! man of evil, no !’’ said Catharine, warmly; 
“ the God I worship eneated these men with the 
attributes to know and adere him, to guard and 
defend their fellow-creatures, te practise. holiness 
and virtue. Their own vices, and the temptations 
of the Evil One, have made them sueh.as they new 
are. Oh, take the lesson home to thine own heart 
of adamant! Heaven made thee wiser than thy 
fellows, gnve thee eyes ta look into the secrets of 
nature, a sagacious heart, and a skilful hand; but 
thy pride has poisoned ail these fair gifta, and made 
an ungodly Atheist of one who might have been a 
Christian sage !’”’ 

“ Atheist, sayst thou?’ answered Dwining; 
“ perhaps I have doubts on that matter—but they 
will be soon solved. Yonder comes one who will 
send me, as he has done thousands, to the place 
where all mysteries shall be cleared.” 

Catharine follewed the medtciner’s eye up ona 
of the forest glades, ams beheld it oecupied by a 
body of horsemen advancing at full p- In 
the midst was a pennon displayed, which, though 
its bearings were not visible to Catharine, was, by 
2 murmur around, acknowledged as that of the 
Black Douglas. They halted within arrow-shot of 
the Castle, and a herald with two trumpets ad. 
vanced up to the main portal, where, after a loud 
flourish, he demanded admittanee for the high and 
dreaded Archibald Earl of Douglas, Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the King, and acting for the time with the 
plenary authority of his Majesty ; commanding, at 
the same time, that the inmates of the Castle should 
lay down their arms, all under penalty of high trea. 
gon.” 

“ You hear?’ said Eviot to Ramorny, who stood 
sullen and undecided. ‘“ Will you give orders to 
render the Castle, or must I”? 

“ No, villain !? interrupted the Knight, “ to the 
last I willcommand you. Open the s, drop the 
bridge, and render the castle to the - 

‘ Now, that’s what may be called a gallant 
exertion of free will,” said Dwinmg. “ Just as if 
the pieees of brass, that were screaming a minute 
since, should pretend to call those notes their own, 
whieh are breathed through them by a frowsy 
trumpeter.” 

“ Wretched man |” said Catharine, “ either be 
silent, or turn thy thoughts to the eternity, on the 
brink of which thou art standing.” ° 

“ And what is that to thee?” answered Dwining. 
“ Thou canst not, wench, help hearing what I say 
to thee, and thou wilt tell it again, for tiry sex. can- 
not help that either. Perth and all Seotland shall 
know, what a man they have lost in Henbane Dwi- 


ning |” 

The clash. of armour now announetd that the 
new comers had dismounted and estered tire Cantie, 
and were in the act of disarming the smanlt garri- 
gon. Earl Dougiws himself appeared om thee: battle 
ments, with a few of his followers, and signed to 
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them to take Ramorny and Dwining into custody. 
og dragged from some nook the stupified Bon- 
Ne 

“ It was to these three that the custody of the 
Prince was solely committed, during his alleged 
illness 1” said the Douglas, prosecuting an enquiry 
which he had commenced in the hall of the Castle. 

“ No other saw him, my lord,” said Eviot, 
“ though I offered my services.” 

“ Conduct us to the Duke’s apartment, and bring 
the prisoners with us.—Also, there should be a fe- 
male in the Castle, if she hath not been murdered 
or spirited away,—the companion of the glee- 
maiden, who brought the first alarm.” 

“‘ She is here, my lord,” said Eviot, bringing 
Catharine forward.. 

Her beauty, and her agitation, made some im- 
pression even upon the impassable Earl. 

“ Fear nothing, maiden,” he said; “ thou hast 
deserved both praise and reward. ‘Tell to me, as 
thou wouldst confess to Heaven, the things thou 
hast witnessed in this Castle ?” 

Few words served Catharine to unfold the dread- 
ful story. 

“ It agrees,” said the Douglas, “ with the tale of 
the glee-maiden, from point to point.—Now show 
us the Prince’s apartment.” 

They passed to the room which the unhappy 
Duke of Rothsay had been supposed to inhabit ; 
but the key was not to be found, and the Earl could 
only obtain entrance by forcing the door. On en- 
tering, the wasted and squalid remains of the un- 
happy Prince were discovered, flung on the bed as 
if in haste. The intention of the murderers had 
apparently been to arrange the dead body, so as to 
resemble a timely parted corpse, but they had been 
disconcerted by the alarm occasioned by the escape 
of Louise. Douglas looked on the body of tie mis- 
guided youth, whose wild passions and caprices had 
brought him to this fatal and premature catas- 
trophe— 

“ T had wrongs to be redressed,” he said; “ but 
to see such a sight as this banishes all remembrance 
of injury !” 

“ He! he !—It should have been arranged,” 
said Dwining, “ more to your omnipotence’s plea- 
sure; but you came suddenly on us, and hasty 
masters make slovenly service.” 

Douglas seemed not to hear what his prisoner 
said, so closely did he examinc the wan and wasted 
features, and stiffened limbs, of the dead body be- 
fore him. Catharine, overcome by sickness and 
fainting, at length obtained permission to retire 
from the dreadful scene, and, through confusion of 
every description, found her way to her former 
apartment, where she was locked in the arms of 
Loujse, who had returned in the interval. 

The investigations of Douglas proceeded. The 
dying hand of the Prince was found to be clenched 
upon a lock of hair, resembling, in colour and tex- 
ture, the coal-black bristles of Bonthron. Thus, 
though famine had begun the work, it would seem 
that Rothsay’s death had been finally accomplished 
by violence. The private stair to the dungeon, the 
oe of which were found at the subaltern assassin’s 
belt,—the situation of the vault, its communication 
with the external air by the fissure in the walls, 
and the wretched lair of straw, with the fetters 
which remained there,—fully confirmed the story 
of Catharine and of the glee-woman. 





“ We will not hesitate an instant,” said the 
Douglas to his near kinsman, the Lord Balveny, eg 
soon as they returned from the dungeon. “ Awa 
with the murderers | hang them over the battle- 
ments.” 

* But, my lord, some trial may be fitting,” an- 
swered Balveny. “To what purpose }” answered 
Douglas. “I have taken them red-hand;! my 
authority will stretch to instant execution. Yet 
stay—haye we not some,.Jedwood men in our 
troop ?” 

“ Plenty of Turnbulls, Rutherfords, Ainslies, and 
so forth,” said Balveny. 

“‘ Call me an inquest of these together ; they are 
all good men and true, saving a little shifting for 
their living. Do you see to the execution of these 
felons, while I hold a court in the great hall, and 
we'll try whether the jury or the provost-marsha] 
do their work first ; we will have Jedwood justice 
—hang in haste, and try at leisure.” 

“ Yet stay, my lord,” said Ramorny, “ you may 
rue your haste—Will you grant me a word out of 
ear-shot ?” 

“ Not for worlds!” said Douglas; “ speak out 
what thou hast to say before all that are here pre- 
sent.” 

“ Know all, then,” said Ramorny, aloud, * that 
this noble Earl had letters from the Duke of Al- 
bany and myself, sent him by the hand of yon 
cowardly deserter, Buncle—let him deny it if he 
dare,—counsolling the removal of the Duke for a 
space from court, and his seclusion in this Castle 
of Falkland.” 

“ But not a word,” replied Douglas, sternly 
smiling, “ of his being flung into a dungeon—fa. 
mished—strangled.— Away with the wretches, Bal. 
veny, they pollute &od’s air too long.” 

The prisoners were dragged off to the battle- 
ments. But while the means of execution were in 
the act of being prepared, the apothecary expressed 
so ardent a desire to see Catharine once more, and, 
as he said, for the good of his soul, that the maiden, 
in hopes his obduracy might have undergone some 
change even at the last hour, consented again to 
go to the battlements, and face a scene which her 
heart recoiled from. A single glance showed her 
Bonthron, sunk in total and drunken insensibility ; 
Ramorny, stripped of his armour, endeavouring in 
vain to conceal fear, while he spoke with a priest, 
whose good offices he had solicited; and Dwining, 
the same humble, obsequious-looking, crouchin 
individual she had always known him. He hela 
in his hand a little silver pen, with which he had 
been writing on a scrap of parchment. 

‘“ Catharine,” he said—* he, he, he !—I wish to 
speak to thee on the nature of my religious faith.” 

“If such be thy intention, why lose time with 
me ?—Speak with this good father.” 

“ The good father,” said Dwining, “ is—he, he! 
—already a worshipper of the Deity whom I have 
served. I therefore prefer to give the altar of 
mine idol a new worshipper in thee, Catharine. 
This scrap of parchment will tell thee how to make 
your way into my shapes where I have worshipped 
so often in safety. leave the images which it 
contains to thee as a legacy, simply because I hate 
and contemn thee something less than any of the 
absurd wretehes whom I have hitherto been ob- 
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figed to call fellow-creatures. And new away !— 
or remain and see if the end of the quacksalver 
belies his life.” 

“ Our Lady forbid!” said Catharine. 

“Nay,” said the mediciner, “I have but a single 
word to say, and yonder nobleman’s valiancy may 
hear it if he will.’ 

Lord Balveny approached, with some curiosity ; 
for the undaunted resolution of a man who never 
wielded sword or bore armour, and was in person 
& poor dwindled dwarf, had to him an air of some- 
ares Reasine sorcery. 

“ You see this trifling implement,” said the 
criminal, showing the silver pen. “ By means of 
this I can escape the power even of the Black 
Douglas.” 

“ Give him no ink nor paper,” said Balveny, 
marig i * he will draw a spell.” 

* Not so, please your wisdom and valiancy—he, 
he, he !”—said Dwining, with his usual chuckle, as 
he unscrewed the top of the pen, within which was 
a piece of sponge, or some such substance, no big- 
ger than a pea. “ Now, mark this” said the 
prisoner, and drew it between his lips. The effect 
was instantaneous. He lay a dead corpse before 
them, the contemptuous sneer still on his counte- 
natice, 

Catharine shrieked and fled, seeking, by a hasty 
descent, an escape from a sight so appalling. Lord 
Balveny was for a moment stupified, and then ex- 
claimed, “ This may be glamour! hang him over 
the battlements, quick or dead. If his foul spirit 
hath only withdrawn for a space, it shall return to 
a body with a dislocated neck.” 

His commands were obeyed. Ramorny and 
Bonthron were then ordered for execution. The 
last was hanged before he seemed quite to com- 





| eee what was designed to be done with him. 


morny, pale as death, yet with the same spirit 
of pride which had occasioned his ruin, pleaded his 
ay. piesa and demanded the privilege of dying 
by decapitation by the sword, and not by the noose. 

“ The Douglas never alters his doom,” said Bal- 
veny. ‘ But thou shalt have all thy rights.—Send 
the cook hither with a cleaver.” The menial whom 
he called appeared at hissummons. “ What shak- 
eat thou for, fellow ?” said Balveny; “ here, strike 
me this man’s gilt spurs from his heels with thy 
cleaver—And now, John Ramorny, thou art no 
longer a knight, but a knave—To the halter with 
him, provost-marshal ! hang him betwixt his com- 
panions, and higher than them if it may be.’ 

In a quarter of an hour afterwards, Balveny 
descended to tell the Douglas that the criminals 
were executed. 

“ Then there is no farther use in the trial,” 
said the Earl. ‘ How say you, good men of in- 
quest, were these men guilty of high-treason—ay 
or no?” 

“ Guilty,” exclaimed the obsequious inquest, 
with edifying unanimity, “ we need no farther evi- 
dence.” 

_ “Sound trumpets, and to horse then, with our 
own train only; and let each man keep silence on 
ewhat has chanced here, until the proceedings shall 
be laid before the King, which cannot conveniently 
be till the battle of Palm Sunday shall be fought 
and ended. Selest our attendants, and tell each 
man who either goes with us or remains behind, 
that he who prates dies,” 
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In a few minutes the Douglas was on horseback, 
with the followers seleeted to attend his person, 
Expresses were sent to his daughter, the widowed 
Duchess of Rothsay, directing her to take her course 
to Perth, by the shores of Lochleven, without ap- 
proaching Falkland, and committing to her charge 
Catharine Glover and the glee-woman, as persons 
whose safety he tendered. 

As they rode through the forest, they looked 
back, and beheld the three bodies hanging, like 
specks darkening the walls of the old castle. 

‘ The hand is punished,” said Douglas ; “ but 
who shall arraign the head by whose direction the 
act was done {” 

“ You mean the Duke of Albany?” said Balveny. 

“I do, kinsman ; and were I to listen to the dic- 
tates of my heart, I would charge him with the 
deed, which I am certain he has authorised. But 
there is no proof of it beyond strong suspicion, and 
Albany has attached to himself the numerous 
friends of the House of Stewart, to whom, indeed, 
the imbecility of the King, and the ill-regulated 
habits of Rothsay, left no other choice of a leader. 
Were I, therefore, to break the band which I have 
so lately formed with Albany, the consequence must 
be civil war, an event ruinous to poor Scotland, 
while threatened by invasion from the activity of 
the Percy, backed by the treachery of March. No, 
Balveny—the punishment of Albany must rest with 
Heaven, which, in its own good time, will execute 
judgment on him and on his house.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The hour 1s nigh : now hearts beat high ; 
Each sword is sharpen’d well: 
And who dares die, who ptoope to fly, 
To morrow’s hght shall tell. 
Sir Edwald. 


WE are now to recall to our reader’s recollec- 
tion, that Simon Glover and his fair daughter had 
been hurried from their residence without having 
time to announce to Henry Smith, either their de- 
parture or the alarming cause of it. When, there- 
fore, the lover appeared in Curfew Street, on the 
morning of their flight, instead of the hearty wel- 
come of the honest burgher, and the April recep- 
tion, half joy half censure, which he had been pro- 
mised on the part of his lovely daughter, he received 
only the astounding intelligence, that her father 
and she had set off early, on the summons of a 
stranger, who had kept himself carefully muffled 
from observation. To this, Dorothy, whose talents 
for forestalling evil, and communicating her views 
of it, are known to the reader, chose to add, that 
she had no doubt her master and young mistress 
were bound for the Highlands, to avoid a visit which 
had been made since their departure, by two or 
three apparitors, who, in the name of a Commission 
appointed by the King, had searched the house, put 
seals upon such places as were supposed to contain 
papers, and left citations for father and daughter to 
appear before the Court of Commission on a day 
certain, under pain of outlawry. All these alarm- 
ing particulars Dorothy took care to state in the 
gloomiest colours, and the only consolation which | 
she afforded the alarmed lover was, that her mas- 
ter had charged her to tell him to reside quietly at 
Perth, and that he should soon hear news of them. 
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Chis clecked the Smith’s first resolve, which was 
to fotlew them inetantly to the Highlands, and par- 


taixe tee fate which ‘they t encounter. 
Bat when he recolleeteil his: & feuds with 
divers of the Clan Quhele, particularly his 


personal quarrel with :Conachar, who was now 
raised to be a high chief, he could not but think, 
on reflection, that his intrusion on their place of 
veteremem was more likely to disturb the safety 
which they might otherwise ‘enjoy there, than be 
of any service ‘to them. He was well acquainted 
with Simon’s habitual mtimacy with the Chief of 
the Clan -Quhele, and justly augured that the Glover 
would obtain protection, which his own arrival 
might be likely to disturb, while his personal prow- 
ess could litthe avail'him in a quarrel wih a whole 
tribe of vindictive mountaineers. At the same time 
his heart threbbed with indignation, when he 
thought of Catharine bemg within the absolute 
of yong Conachar, whese rivabry he could 
not deubt, and who had now so marmy means of 
ing His suit. What if the young Chief should 
make the safety of the father depend on the favour 
of the daughter? He distrusted not Catharine’s 
affeetions ; but then her mode of thinking was so 
disinterested, and her attachment to her father so 
tender, that, if the love she bore her suitor was 
weighed against his security, or perhaps his life, it 
was matter of deep and awful doubt, whether it 
might not be found light in the balance. Tormented 
by thoughts on which we need not dwell, he re- 
solved nevertheless to remain at home, stifle his 
anxiety as he might, and await the promised intel- 
ligence from the old man. It came, but it did not 
relieve his concern. 

Sir Patrick Charteris had not forgotten his pro 
mise to communicate to the Smith the plans of the 
fugitives. But amid the bustle occasioned by tlic 
movement of troops, he could not himself convey 
the intelligence. We therefore intrusted to lus 
agent, Kitt flenshaw, the task of making it known. 
Bet this werthy person, as the reader knows, was 
in the interest of Ramorry, whose business it was 
to conceal from every one, but especially from a 
lover so eetive and daring as Henry, the real placc 
of Oatharine’s residence. Henshaw therefore an- 
nounced to the anxious Smith, that his friend the 
Glover was secure in the Highlands; and though 
he effected to be more reserved on the subject of 
Oatharine, he said little to contradict the belief, 
that she as well as Simon shared the protection of 
the Clan Quhele. But he reiterated, m the name 
of Sir Patrick, assurances that father and daughter 
were both well, and that Henry would ‘best consult 
his own interest ‘and their safety, by remaining 
quiet, and waiting the course of events. 

With an agonived heart, therefore, Henry Gow 
determined to remain quiet till -he ee 
tain intelligence, and loyed himsetf in finishing 
a shirt of tail, whieh fe ‘bie 


whith he intended should be the 
best tem d, and the moet finely polished, that 
his j ‘had ever executed. This exercise 


of his craft pleased him ‘better than any other ov- 
cupation whieh he could have amd served 
as an apotogy for secinding ‘hi oho 
ota a aes pa lee 
“were ‘omy to 

Stuy bis Psipea er fag fie? seal 
Memeo toa of his daughter, and the 
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commended his valour vim the combat with Ban- 
thron, would never, he desert him at this 
extremity of his fortunes. Time, hownver, paseed 
on day by day ;.and it was not till Pako fnaday 
was near appreaching that Sir Patrick Charteris, 


having entered the nity tomake some.armangements 
for the ensuing combat, bethought himeetfef mak- 
ing a visit to the Smith of:the Wynd. 


He entered his work-shop with an mir of sympa- 
thy tnusual to him, and which made Henry in- 
stantly augur that he brought bad mews. The 
Smith caught the alarm, and the uplifted hammer 
was arrested in its descentupon the heated iron, 
while the agitated arm that wielded it, .strang he- 
fore as that of a giant, became so powerless, that 
it was with difficulty Henry was able to plase the 
weapon on the ground, instead ef dropping it from 
his hand. 

«“ My poor Henry,” said Sir Batrick, “ I bring 
you but cold news—they are uncertain, however ; 
and, if true, they are such as a brave wan like you 
should not take tao deeply to heart.” 

“In God’s name, my lord,” said Henry, “ I trust 
you bring no evil news of Simon Glover or his 
daughter ?”’ 

“ Touching themselves,” said Sir Patrick, “no; 
they are safe and well. But as to thee, Henry, my 
tidings are more cold. Kitt Henshaw has, I think, 
apprized thee that I had endeavoured to provide 
Catharine Glover with a safe protection in the house 
of an honourable lady, the Duchess of Rothsay. 
But she hath declined the charge; and Catharine 
hath been sent to her father in the Highlands. 
What is worst is tocome. Thon mayst have heard 
that Gilchrist Maclan is dead, and that his son 
Kachin, who was known in Perthas the apprentice 
of old Simon, by the name of Conachar, is now the 
Chief of Clan Quhele ; and 1 heard from one of nry 
domestics, that there is a strong rumour among the 
Maclans, that the young Ohtef seeks the band of 
Catharine in marriage. My domestic learned this, 
(as a secret, however) while in the Breadalbane 
country, on some arrangements teuching the ensu- 
ing combat. The thing is uneertain; but, Henry, 
it wears a face of likelsheod.” 

“ Did your lordship’s servant see Simon Glover 
and his daughter?” said Henry, struggling for 
breath, and coughing, to conceal fram the Provast 
the excess of his agitation. 

“ He did not,” said Sir Patrick; “the High- 
landers seemed jealous, and refused to permit him 
to speak to the old man, and he geared $0 alarm 
them by asking to see Catharine. Besides ke talks 
no Gaelic, nor had his inforsser much English, £o 
there may be some mistake in the matier. Never- 
theless there ia such a report, and J sheught:# best 
to tell it you. But you may be well sasusdd, that 
the wedding cannot go on till the affair of ‘Palm 
Sunday be over; and I advise you to take no step 
till we learn the circumstances of the matter, for 

inty is most desirable, even when it 3s paingal. 
—Go you to the Council-Houge,” he added, afseria 
your & to about tise ious ‘fer the 
ists in the North Inch¢ ‘Yeu will de avalcome 


there.” 
“ No, my good ford.” 
th, 
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With very Giffevont imypressiems did the wofor- 
funate fever repard ‘the tidings, and ‘listen ‘to the 
consoling eammentery. 

“The Provest?’ ihe said bitterly to ‘himself, * is 
, hetholds his knighthood 
so ‘high, that if de S “RUNSENS, ‘A poor MSN 
mst it-senee, as he must praise dead ale if it 
‘be dhanded te tin im his ‘lordskip’s silver flagon. 
ffow -would all ‘this sound pati a 
Suppose T were rolling dewn steep ent 0 
the Corrichie '‘Dhu, and before I came to the edge 
of ‘the reek, ‘comes my Lgrd ‘Provost, and ‘cries, 
‘¥ienry, there is a deep precipice, and I grieve to 
say you‘are'in the ‘fair way of rolling over it. But 
be not tlowrrenst, for Heaven may send a stone or 
a bush ‘to stop your progress. However, I thowght 
it‘would be comifort'to you to know the worst, which 
you will be presently aware of. I do not know how 
marry husdred feet desp the precipiee descends, 
but you may form a judgment when you are at the 
bottom, ‘for ¢ertainty is certainty. And hark ye, 
when ‘come ‘you to take a game at bowls? And 
this gossip 4s to serve instead of any friendly at- 
tempt to save the poor wight’s neck! When I 
think of this, I could go mad, seize my hammer, 
and break and destroy all around me. But I will 
be calm; aud if this Highland kite, who ealls him- 
self a faleon, should stoop at my turtle dove, he 
thall know whether a burgess of Perth ean draw a 
bow or not.” 

Tt was now the Thursday before the fated Palm 
Sunday, and the champions on either side were 
expected to arrive the next day, that they might 
have the interval of Saturday to nest, refresh them- 
selves, and prepare for the combat. Two or three 
of exch of the contending parties were detached to 
receive directions about the encampment of their 
little band, and such other instructions as might 
be necessary to the proper ordering of the field. 
Henry was not, therefere, surprised at secing a tall 
and powerful Highlander peering anxiously about 
the wynd in which he lived, in the manner in which 
the natives of a wild country examine the curiosi- 
ties of one that is more civilized. The Smith’s heart 
rose against the man, on account of his country, to 
‘which our Perth burgher bore a natural prejudice, 
and more especially as he observed the andividual 
wear the plaid peculiar to the Clan Quhele. The 
ne of oak leaves, worked in silk, intimated also 
the individual was one of those persenal guards 


an-exceliest man ; 


of y Eachin, upon whose exertions in the fu- 
‘ture @ so much neliance was placed by those 
of ti@ir clan. 


Having ébserved so much, Henry withdrew into 
his smithy, for the sight of the man raised his 
passion ;:aud knowing that the Hi came 
plighted to aszolemn combat, and could met be the 
subject oftany inferior quarrel, he was resolvedat 
least to avoid fefendiy intercourse with him. In 
a few ‘minutes, however, the door of she emith 
‘flew ~open, -and, ‘Gntéering in his i 


t reir aracé to anything whidh jhe is 
mestraith, Shewtootioaling ’ 
' irB ihoman tke hammer. 
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and sesmed 40 expect to be neceived mth comrtesy 
snd ed qmith wender. But had ac 


sort of inclination to indulge his vanity, and dept 

‘hanunering sway ata breastplate, whioh was lying 

axypan ‘his anvil,.as if he were not aware of bis 
“Wout are ie Gut Oi 

“ You are the Chrom?” esad 
ey ae the Migilander. = en 

*« Those that wieh to be crook-backed ‘call ane 
so,” answered Henry. 

“ No offence meant,” said she Highlander ; “iynt 
her own self comes to buy am armour.” 

‘“ Her own self’s have shanks may trat +enco 
Mae her,” answered dienry,—“ iI have none to 
sell. 

“ If it was not within two days ef Paim Sunday, 
hereclf would make you sing another gong,” re- 
torted the Gael. 

“ And being the day it is,” ‘said Hemry with the 
same contemptuous indifference, “I pray you to 
stand out of my light.” 

“ You are an uncivil on; but -her own self 
is fir nan ord! too; and she lnows the smith is 
fiery when the iron is hot.” 

“If her nainsell he hammer-mam hersell, her 
nainsell may make her nain harness,” replied 
Henry. 

“And so her nainsell would, and never fash you 
for the matter ; but it is said, Gow Chrom, that yan 
sing and whistle tanes over the swords and hay- 
nishes that you work, that have power to make the 
blades cut stecl-links as if they were paper, and the 
plate and mail turn hack steel lances as if they 
were boddle prins?” 

“ They tell jour ignorance any nonsease that 
Christian men refuse to believe,” said Henry. « J 
whistle at my work whatever comes uppermost, 
hke an honest craftaman, and commonly it is the 
Highlandman’s ‘ Och hone for Houghmanstares !’? 
My hammer goes naturally to that tune.” 

“ Friend, it is but idle to a horse svhen 
his legs are hamshackled,” said the Highlaader, 
haughtily. “Her own self can not fight even now, 
and there is little gallantry in taunting her thus.” 

“ By nails and hammer, you sre right there,’’ 
said the Smith, altering his tone. “ But speak out 
at once, friend, what is it thon wouldst have of me ? 
I am in no humour for dallying.” 

“ A hauberk for her Ghief, Eachin Maclan,” 
said the Highlander. 

“ You ave a hammerman, you say? Are you a 
jadge of this?” said our Smith, producing fram a 
chest the mail shirt on which he had heen lately 
employed. 

The Gael bandled it with a degree of admira- 
tion ‘which had something of envy in it. ike 
looked curiously at every part of its.texture, and 
st length declared it the very best piece of armour 
that he had ever seen. 

«“ A hundred cows and bullocks, and a good drift 
of sheep, would be e’en ower cheap an affer,” said 
the Highlandman, by way of tentative ;'“buter 
mainsell will never bid theeless, come by:them bow 
ghe ean.” i 

“It is a fair proffer,” replied Henry ; “ butgeld 
wor gear will mever buy that haaness. I aant to 

‘my @wn swerd on zHy ows: ume ; wamad..] sill 


pat give:that mail-eoat to.any: one thnt' whe eal 
’ feo Nate i. Disyghman Maas 
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face me for the best of three blows and a thrust in 
the fair field; and it is your Chief’s upon these 
terms.” 

“ Hot, ie man—take a drink, and go to bed,” 
said the Highlander, in great scorn. “Are ye 

mad? Think ye the Captain of the Clan Quhele 
will be brawling and battling with a bit Perth 
burgess body like you? Whisht, man, and hear- 
ken. Her nainsell will do ye mair credit than 
ever belonged to your kin. She will fight you for 
the fair harness hersell.” 

* She must first show that she is my match,” 
said Henry, with a grim smile.. 

“ }Iow! I, one of Eachin MaclIan’s Leichtach, 
and not your match !” 

“ You may try me, if you will. You say you are 
® fir nan ord—Do you know how to cast a sledge- 
hammer ?”’ 

“ Ay, truly—ask the eagle if he can fly over 
Ferragon.” 

“ But before you strive with me, you must first 
try a cast with one of my Leichtach.— Here, Dun- 
ter, stand forth for the honour of Perth!—And 
now, Highlandman, there stands a row of hammers 
—choose whi@h you will, and let us to the garden.” 

The Highlander, whose name was Norman nan 
Ord, or Norman of the Hammer, showed his title 
to the epithet by selecting the largest hammer of 
the set, at which Henry smiled. Dunter, the stout 
journeyman of the Smith, made what was called a 
prodigious cast; but the Highlander, making a 
desperate effort, threw beyond it by two or three 
feet, and looked with an air of triumph to Henry, 
who again smiled in reply. 

s Will you mend that?” said the Gael, offering 
our Smith the hammer. 

“ Not with that child’s toy,”’ said Henry, “ which 
has scarce weight to fly against the wind.—Jan- 
niken, fetch me Samson ; or one of you help the 
boy, for Samson is somewhat ponderous.”’ 

he hammer now produced was half as heavy 
again as that which the Highlander had selected 
as one of unusual weight. Norman stood aston- 
ished; but he was still more so when Henry, 
taking his position, swung the ponderous imple- 
ment far behind his right haunch joint, and dis- 
missed it from his hand as if it had flown from a 
warlike engine. The air groaned and whistled as 
the mass flew through it. Down at length it 
came, and the iron head sunk a foot into the earth, 
a full yard beyond the cast of Norman. 

The Highlander, defeated and mortified, went 
to the spot where the weapon lay, lifted it, poised 
it in his hand with great wonder, and examined it 
closely, as if he expected to discover more in it 
than a common hammer. He at length returned 
it to the owner with a melancholy smile, shrug- 

ing his shoulders and shaking his head, as the 
Smith asked him whether he would not mend his 
tast. 

‘Norman has lost too much at the sport al- 
ready,” he replied. “She has lost her own name 
of the Hammerer. But does her ownself, the Gow 
Chrom, work at the anvil with that horse’s load of 
iron ?? 

* You shall see, brother,” said Henry, leading 
the way to the smithy. “ Dunter,” he said, “ rax 
me that bar from the furnace ;” and uplifting Sam- 
son, as he called the monstrous hammer, he plied 
the metal with a hundred strokes from right to left 
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—now with the mgh¢ hand, now with the Jeft, now 
with both, with so much strength at once and dex- 
terity, that he worked off a small but beautifully 
proportioned horseshoe in half the time that an or- 
dinary smith would have taken for the same pur- 
pose, using a more manageable implement. 

“ Oigh, oigh!” said the Highlander, “and what 
for would you be fighting with our young Chief, 
who is far above your standard, though you were 
the best smith ever wrought with wind and fire 1” 

“ Hark you!” said Henry—* You seem a good 
fellow, and J’ll tell you the truth. Your master 
has wrenged me, and I give him this harness freely 
for the chance of fighting him myself.” 

“ Nay, if he hath wronged you, he must meet 
you,” said the life guardsman. “To do a man 
wrong takes the eagle’s feather out of the Chief’s 
bonnet; and were he the first in the Highlands, 
and to be sure so is Eachin, he must fight the 
man he has wronged, or else a rose falls from his 
chaplet.’’ 

“ Will you move him to this,” said Henry, 
“ after the fight on Sunday ?” 

“ Oh, her nainsell will do her best, if the hawks 
have not got her nainsell’s bones to pick; for you 
must know, brother, -that Clan Chattan’s claws 
pierce rather deep.” 

‘“ The armour is your Chief’s on that condition,” 
said Henry ; “ but I will disgrace him before King 
and Court if he does not pay me the price.” 

“ Deil a fear, deil a fear; I will bring him in to 
the barrace myself,” said Norman, “ assuredly.” 

“ You will do me a pleasure,” replied Henry ; 
“and that you may remember your promise, I will 
bestow on you this dirk. Look—If you hold it 
truly, and can strike between the mail-hood and 
the collar of your enemy, the surgeon will be need- 
less.” 

The Highlander was lavish in his expressions of 
gratitude, and took his leave. 

‘“‘ ] have given him the best mail harners I ever 
wrought,” said the Smith to himself, rather re- 
penting his liberality, “ for the poor chance that 
he will bring his Chief into a fair field with me; 
and then let Catharine be his who can win her 
fairly. But much I dread the youth will find some 
evasion, unless he have such luck on Palm Sun- 
day as may induce him to try another combat. 
That is some hope, however; for I have often, ere 
now, seen a raw young fellow shoot up after his 
first fight, from a dwarf into a giant-queller.” 

Thus, with little hope, but with the most deter- 
mined resolution, Henry Smith awaited thé time 
that should decide his fate. What made him 
augur the worst, was the silence both of the Glover 
and of his daughter. They are ashamed, kp said, 
2 confess the truth to me, and therefore they are 
silent. ; 

Upon the Friday at noon, the two bands of thirty 
men each, representing the contending Clans, ar- 
rived at the several points where they were to 
halt for refreshments. 

The Clan Quhele was entertained hospitably at 
the rich Abbey of Scone, while the Provost regaled 
their rivals at his Castle of Kinfauns; the utmost 
care being taken to treat both parties with the most 
‘punctilious pert Dra - afford gare an or 
portunity of complaini partiality. 
of stiquette ere i ei ticet ehlls, dioramas acd 
settled by the Lord High Constable Errol, and the 
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young Earl of Crawford, the former acting un the 

of the Clan Chattan, and the latter patronis- 
ing the Clan Quhele. Messengers were peste 
continually from the one Earl to the other, an 
they held more than six meetings within thirty 
hours, before the ceremonial of the field could be 
exactly arranged. 

Meanwhile, in case of revival of ancient quarrels, 
many seeds of which existed betwixt the burghers 
and their mountain neighbours, a proclamation com- 
manded the citizens not to approach within half 
a mile of the place where the Highlanders were 
quartered; while on their part the intended com- 
batants were prohibited from approaching Perth 
without special license. Troops were stationed to 
enforce this order, who did their charge so scrupu- 
lously, as to prevent Simon Glover himself, burgess 
and citizen of Perth, from approaching the town, 
because he owned having come thither at the same 
time with the champions of Eachin MaclIan, and 
wore a plaid around him of their check or pattern. 
This interruption prevented Simon from seeking 
out Henry Wynd, and possessing him with a true 
knowledge of all that had happened since their 
separation, which intercourse, had it taken place, 
must have materially altered the catastrophe of 
our narrative. 

On Saturday afternoon another arrival took 
place, which interested the city almost as much as 
the preparations for the expected combat. This 
was the approach of the Earl Douglas, who rode 
through the town with a troop of only thirty horse, 
but all ef whom were knights and gentlemen of the 
first consequence. Men’s eyes followed this dreaded 
peer as they pursue the flight of an eagle through 
the clouds, unable to ken the course of the bird of 
Jove, yet silent, attentive, and as earnest in ob- 
serving him, as if they could guess the object for 
which he sweeps through the firmament. He rode 
slowly through the city, and passed out at the 
northern gate. He next alighted at the Dominican 
Convent, and desired to see the Duke of Albany. 
The Earl was intyoduced instantly, and received 
by the Duke with a manner which was meant to 
be graceful and conciliatory, but which could not 
conceal both art ang inquietude. When the first 
greetings were over, the Earl said with great gra- 
vity, “I bring you melancholy news. Your Grace’s 
royal Nephew, the Duke of Rothsay, is no more, 
and I fear hath perished by some foul practices.”’ 

“ Practices !”? said the Duke, in confusion, “ what 
practices {—who dared practise on the heir of the 
Scottish throne ?’ 

“Tis not for me to state how these doubts 
arise,” said Douglas—* but men say the eagle was 
killed .with an arrow fledged from his own wing, 
eas eak trunk rent by a wedge of the same 

ood. 

“ Earl of Douglas,” said the Duke of Albany, 
“ T am no reader of riddles.” 

“Nor am I a propounder of them,” said Douglas, 
haughtily. Your Grace will find particulars in 
these papers worthy of perusal. I will go for half 
an hour to the cloister garden,' and then rejoin 
you. ‘ 

“ You not to the King, my lord?” said 
Albany. © a Aiea ti 

“No,” answered Douglas ; “I trust your Grace 


1 See Note2 D. Gardens of the Dominican Convent. 
® Second son of Robert it brother of the unfortunate 
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will a with me that we should conceal th 
great family misfortune from our Sovereign till the 
business of to-morrow be decided.” 

‘“] willingly agree,” said Albany. “ If the King 
heard of this . he could not witness the combat; 
and if he appear not in person, these men are likely 
to refuse to fight, and the whole work is cast loose. 
But I pray you sit down, my lord, while I read 
these melancholy papers respecting poor Rothsay.” 

He passed the papers through his hands, turning 
some over with a hasty glance, and dwelling on 
others as if their contents had been of the last im- 
portance. When he had spent nearly a quarter of 
an hour in this manner, he raised his eyes, and 
said very gravely, “ My lord, in these most melan- 
choly documents, it is yet a comfort to see nothing 
which can renew the divisions in the King’s coun- 
cils, which were settled by the last solemn agree- 
ment between your lordship and myself. My un- 
happy nephew was by that agreement to be set 
aside, until Time should send him a graver judg- 
ment. He is now removed by Fate, and our pur- 
pose in that matter is anticipated and rendered 
unnecessary.” 

“ Tf your Grace,” replied the Earl, “sees nothing 
to disturb the good understanding which the tran- 
quillity and safety of Scotland require should exist 
between us, I am not so ill a friend of my country 
as to look closely for such.” 

“] understand you, my Lord of Douglas,” said 
Albany, eagerly. “ You hastily judged that I 
should be offended with your lordship for exercising 
your powers of Lieutenancy, and punishing the 
detestable murderers within my territory of Falk- 
land. Credit me, on the contrary, I am obliged to 
your lordship for taking out of my hands the punish- 
ment of these wretches, as it would have broken 
my heart even to have looked on them. The Scot- 
tish Parliament will enquire, doubtless, into this 
sacrilegious deed ; and happy am I that the aveng- 
ing sword has been in the hand of a man so im 
portant as your lordship. Our commanication to- 
gether, as your lordship must well recollect, bore 
only concerning a proposed restraint of my unfor- 
tunate nephew, until the advance of a year or two 
had taught him discretion ?” 

“‘ Such was certainly your Grace’s purpose, as 
expressed to me,” said the Earl; “1 can safely 
avouch it.” 

“ Why, then, noble Earl, we cannot be censured, 
because villains, for their own revengeful ends, ap- 
pear to have engrafted a bloody termination on our 
honest purpose ?” 

“ The Parliament will judge it after their wis- 
dom,” said Douglas. “ For my part, my conscience 
acquits me.” 

“ And mine agsoilzies me,” said the Duke with 
solemnity. ‘“ Now, my lord, touching the custody 
of the boy James,? who succeeds to his father’s 
claims of inheritance ?” 

« The King must decide it,” said Douglas, impa- 
tient of the conference. “I will consent to 
residence anywhere save at Stirling, Doune, or 
Falkland.” 

With that he left the apartment abruptly. 

“ He is gone,” muttered the crafty Albany, “and 
he must be my ally—yet feels himself disposed to 
be my mortal foe. No matter—Rothsay sleeps 





pure of Rothsay, and afterwards King.James I. of Boot 
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with his fathers—James may follow in time, an: 
then~—a grown is the resompense of my. perplex! 
ties. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


om Thretty for thretiy faucht in Barreris, 
At Sanot J Shnetoun ona day besyde the si hill 
INTOUN. 


PatM SunDay now dawned. At an earlier period 
ef the Christian Church, the use of any of the days 
of Passion Week for the purpose of combat, would 
have been accounted a profanity worthy of excom- 
munication. The Church of Rome, to her infinite 
henour, had decided, that during the holy season 
of Easter, when the redemption of man from his 
falien state was accomplished, the sword of war 
should be sheathed, and angry monarchs should 

respect the season termed the Truce of God. The 
ferocious violence of the latter wars betwixt Scot- 
land and England had destroyed all observance of 
this decent and religious ordinance. Very often 
the most solemn occasions were chosen by one 
party for an attack, because they hoped to find the 
“other engaged in religious duties, and unprovided 
for defence. Thus the truce, once considered as 
proper to the season, had been discontinued ; and 
it became not unusual even to select the sacred 
festivals of the Church for decision of the trial by 
combat, to which this intended contest bore a con- 
siderable resemblance. 

On the present occasion, however, the duties of 
the day were observed with the usual solemnity, 
and the combatants themselves took share in them. 
Bearing branches of yew in their hands, as the 
readiest substitute for palm boughs, they marched 
respectively to the Dominican and Carthusian con- 
vents, to hear High Mass, and, by a show at least 
of devotion, to prepare themselves for the bloody 
strife of the day. Great care had of course been 
taken, that, during this march, they should not 
even come within the sound of each other’s bag- 
pipes ; for it was certain that, like game-cocks ex- 
changing mutual notes of defiance, they would have 
sought out and attacked each other before they 
arrived at the place of combat. 

The citizens of Perth crowded to see the unusual 
procession on the streets, and thronged the churches 
where the two clans attended their devotions, to 
witness their behaviour, and to form a judgment 
from their appearance which was most likely to 
obtain the advantage in the approaching conflict. 
Their demeanour in the church, although not habi- 
tual frequenters of places of devotion, was per- 
fectly decorous ; and, notwithstanding their wild 
and untamed dispositions, there were few of the 
mountaineers who seemed affected either with 
curiosity or wonder. They appeared to think it 
beneath their dignity of character to testify either 

curiosity or surprise at-many things which were 
probably then presented to them for the first time. 

On the issue of the combat, few even of the most 
eompetent judges dared venture a prediction ; al- 
though the great size of Torquil and his eight stal- 
wart sons, induced some who themselves 
judges of the-thews and sinews of men, to incline 
to ascribe the advantage to the party of the Clan 
Quhele. The opinion of the female sex was much 
decided by the handsome form, noble countenance, 
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were more than ene who ined they had recol- 
lection of his features; but his splendid military 
attire rendered the humble Glovers 
unrecognisable in the young Highland Chiet, saving 
was the 


ed person. 2 

t person, as may well be supposed, 
Smith of the Wynd, who had beer the foremost in 
the crewd that to see the gallant cham- 
pions of Clan Quhele. It was with mingled feelings 
of dislike, jealousy, and something approaching to 
admiration, that he saw the Glover’s apprentice 
ee of his mean slough, and blazing forth as a 
chieftain, who, by his quick eye and gallant de- 
meanour, the noble shape of his brow and throat, 
his splendid arms and well-proportioned limbs; 
seemed well worthy to hold the foremost rank 
among men selected to live or die for the honour 
of their race. The Smith could hardly think that 
he looked upon the same passionate boy, whom he 
had brushed off as he might a wasp that stung him, 
and, in mere compassion, forbore to despatch by 
treading on him. 

“¢ He looks it gallantly with my noble hauberk,” 
thus muttered Henry to himself, “ the best T'ever 
wrought. Yet if he and I stood together where 
there was neither hand to help nor eye to see, by 
all that is blessed in this holy church, the good 
harness should return to its owner! All that f am. 
worth would I give for three fair blows on his 
shoulders to undo my own best work; but such 
happiness will never be mine. If he eseape from 
the conflict, it will be with so high a character for 
courage, that he may well disdain to put his for- 
tune, in its freshness, to the risk of an encounter 
with a poor burgess like myself. He will fight by 
his champion, and turn mie over to my fellow- 
craftsman the Hammerer, when all I can reap will 
be the pleasure of knocking a Highland bullock on 
the head. If I could but see Simon Glover !—I 
will to the other church in quest of him, since for 
sure he must have come down from the Higk- 
lands.” 

The congregation was moving from the church 
of the Dominicans, when the Smith formed this 
determination, which he endeavoured to carry into 
speedy execution, by thrusting through the crowd 
as hastily as the solemnity of the place and occasion 
would permit. In making his way through the 
press, he was at one instant carried so alae to 
Eachin that their eyes encountered. The Smith’s 
hardy and embrowned countenance coloured up 
hke the heated iron on which he wrought, and 
retamed its dark-red hue for several minutes. 
Eachin’s features glowed with a brighter blush of 
indignation, and a glance of fiery hatred was shot 
from his eyes. But the sudden flush died away in 
ashy paleness, and his gaze instantly avoided the 
unfriendly but steady look with which it was en- 
countered. 

Torquil, whose eye never quitted his foster-son, 
saw his emotion, and looked anxiously around to 
discover the cause. But Henry was at a 
distance, and hastening on his way to the Carthu- 
sian Convent. Here the religious service of 
the day was ended ; and those who had adervi 
borne palms in honour of the great event z 
brought peace on earth, and goodwill to the ehild- 
ren of men, were now streaming ta the place of 
combat ; some prepared te take the lives of their 
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deference aninrned 

the ion of Perth, 
of his ability to force a 
induced all to unite in Lara bere for 

m, #0 that he was presently quite to the 
warriors of the Clan Chattan. Thezr pipers marched 
pill dhatin head of their eolumm. Next followed the 

banner, displaying a mountain cat ram- 
with the ‘anor ep belceseas Touch not 
the cat but (i. ¢. without) the glove.” The Chief 
followed with his two-handed sword advanced, as if 
to protect the emblem of the tribe. He was a man 
of middie stature, more than fifty years old, but 
betraying, neither in features nor form, any decay 
of strength, or symptoms of age. His dark-red 
elose-curled locks were in part chequered by a few 
grizzled hairs, but his step and gesture were as 
light in the dance, in the chase, or in the battle, as 
if he had not passed his thirtieth year. His grey 
eye gleamed with a wild light, expressive of valour 
and feroeity mingled ; but wisdom and experience 
dwelt on the expression of his forehead, eycbrows, 
and lips. The chosen champions followed by two 
and two. There was a cast of anxiety on several 
of their faces, for they hnd that morning discovered 
the absence of one of their appointed number ; and, 
in a contest so desperate as was expected, the loss 
seemed a matter of importance to all save to their 
high-mettled Chief, MacGillie Chattanach. 

“ Say nothing to the Saxons of his absence,” 
said this bold leader, when the diminution of his 
force was reported to him. “ The false Lowland 
tongues might say that one of Clan Chattan was a 
coward, and perhaps that the rest favoured his 
escape, in order to have a pretence to avoid the 
battle. I am sure that Ferquhard Day will be 
found in the ranks ere we are ready for battle ; or, 
if he should not, am not I man enough for two of 
the Clan Quhele? or would we not fight them 
fifteen to thirty, rather than lose the renown that 
this day will bring us?” 

Phe tribe received the brave speech of their 
leader with applause, yet there were anxious looks 
thrown out in hopes of espying the return of the 
deserter ; and perhaps the Chief himself was the 
only one of the determined band who was totally 
indifferent on the subject. 

They marched on through the.streets without 
seeing any thing of Ferquhard Day, who, many a 
mile heyond the mountains, was busied in receiving 
such indemnification as successful love could be- 
stow for the loss of honour. Mae(illie Chattanach 
marched on without seeming to observe the absence 
upon the North Inch, 
a — and a ‘pes s closely adjacent to the 
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the inbabitanta. 
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tors surrounded the palisade; leaving a large 
free to be eceupied by armed men on foct and 
horsebeck, and for the more-ordimery cles of spee- 
tetors. At the extremity of the lets, which was 
nearest te the x pie was a of elevated 
ries for the King sad his ers, #0 highly 
ecorated with rustic treillage, intermingled with 
gilded ornaments, that the retaine to this day 
the name of the Golden, or Gilded Arboar. 

The mountain minstrelsy, whieh sounded the xp. 
propriate pibrochs or battle-tunes of the rival con- 
federacies, was silent when they entered on the 
Inch, for such was the order which had been given 
Two stately, but aged warriors, each bearing the 
banner of his tribe, advanced to the opposite ex- 
tremities of the lists, and pitching their standards 
into the earth, prepared to be spectators of a fight 
in which they were not to join. The pipers, who 
were also to be neutral in the strife, took their 
places by their respective brattachs. 

The multitude received both bands with the 
same general shout, with which on similar occasions 
they welcome those from whose exertion they ex- 
pect amusement, or what they term sport. The 
destined combatants returned no answer to this 
greeting, but each party advanced to the opposite 
extremities of the lists, where were entrances by 
which they were to be admitted to the interior. A 
strong body of men-at-arms guarded either access 
and the Earl Marshal at the one, and the Lord 
High Constable at the other, earefully examined 
each individual, to see whether he had the appro- 
priate arms, being steel-cap, mail-shirt, two-handed 
sword, and dagger. They also examined the num- 
bers of each party; and great was the alarm among 
the multitude, when the Earl of Errol held up his 
hand and cried,—“ Ho !—The combat cannot pro- 
ceed, for the Clan Chattan lack one of their num- 
ber.” 

“ What reck of that?’ said the young Earl of 
Crawford ; “ they should have counted better ere 
they left home.” 

The Earl Marshal, however, agreed with the 
Constable, that the fight could not proeeed until 
the inequality should be removed ; and a general 
apprehension was excited in the assembled multi- 
tude, that after all the preparation there would be 
no battle. 

Of all present, there were only two perhaps who 
rejoiced at the prospect of the combat being ad- 
journed ; and these were, the Captain of the Clan 
Quhele, and the tender-hearted King Robert. 
Meanwhile the two Chiefs, each attended by a spe- 
eial friend and adviser, met in the midst of the lista, 
having, to assist them in determining what was to 
be done, the Earl Marshal, the Lord High Con- 
stable, the Earl of Crawford, and Sir Patrick Char- 
teris. The Chief of the Clan Chattan declared him- 
self willing and desirous of fighting upon the spot, 
without regard to the disparity of numbers. 

“ That,” said Torquil of the Oak, “ Clan Qukele 
will never consent to. You can never win honour 
from us with the sword, and you seek but a subter- 
fuge, that you may say when you are defeated, as 
you know you will be, that it was for want of the 
number of your band fully eownted out. But I 
make a proposal—Ferquhard Day was the young: 
eat of your band, Kachin Maclan is the youngest 
of ours—we will eet him acide in plage of the ming 
who has fled from the wombat.” 
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“ A moet unjust and unequal proposal,” ex- 
elaimed echach , the second a he might be 
termed, of MacGillie Chattanach. “The life of the 
Chief is to the Clan the breath of our nostrils, nor 
will we ever consent that our Chief shall be exposed 

_ to dangers which the Captain of Clan Quhele does 
not share.” 

Torquil saw with deep anxiety that his plan was 
about to fail, when the objection was made to Hec- 
tor’s being withdrawn from the battle ; and he was 
meditating how to support his proposal, when 
Eachin himself interfered. His timidity, it must 
be observed, was not of that sordid and selfish na- 
ture which induces these who are infected by it 
calmly to submit to dishonour rather than risk 
danger. On the contrary, he was morally brave, 
though constitutionally timid, and the shame of 
avoiding the combat became at the moment more 
powerful than the fear of facing it. 

“ T will not hear,” he said, * of a scheme which 
will leave my sword sheathed during this day’s glo- 
rious combat. If I am young in arms, there are 
enough of brave men around me, whom I may imi- 
tate if I cannot equal.” 

He spoke these words in a spirit which imposed 
He ra and perhaps on the young Chief him- 
self, 

“ Now, God bless his noble heart!” said the 
foster-father to himself. I was sure the foul 
spell would be broken through, and that the tardy 
spirit which besieged him would fly at the sound 
of the pipe, and the first flutter of the Brattach !” 

‘“ Hear me, Lord Marshal,” said the Constable. 
“ The hour of combat may not be much longer 
postponed, for the day approaches to high noon. 
Let the Chief of Clan Chattan take the half hour 
which remains, to find, if he can, a substitute for 
this deserter; if he cannot, let them fight as they 
stand.” 

“Content I am,” said the Marshal, “though as 
none of his own clan are nearer than fifty miles, I 
see not how MacGillie Chattanach is to find an 
auxiliary.” 

“ That is his business,” said the High Constable; 
“ but if he offers a high reward, there are enough 
of stout yeomen surrounding the lists, who will be 
| glad enough to stretch their limbs in such a game 
as is expected, I myself, did my quality and charge 
permit, would blithely take a turn of work amongst 
these wild fellows, and think it fame won.” 

They communicated their decision to the High- 
landers, and the Chief of the Clan Chattan replied, 
— You have judged impartially and nobly, my 
lerds, and I deem myself obliged to follow your 
| direction._So make proclamation, heralds, that if 
any one will take his share with Clan Chattan of the 
honours and chances of this day, he shall have pre- 
sent payment of a gold crown, and liberty to fight 
to the death in my ranks.” 

‘You are something chary of your treasure, 
Chief,” said the Earl Marshal; “ a gold crown is 
poor payment for such a campaign as is before 
you. 

“ Tf there be any man willing to fight for honour,” 
replied MacGillie Chattanach, “ the price will be 
enough ; and I want not the service of a fellow who 
draws his sword for gold alone.” 

The heralds had made their progress, moving 
half way rougd the lists, stopping from time to time, 
to make pro¢iamation as they had been directed, 
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without the least appgrent disposition on the pari 
of any one to accept of the proffered enlistment. 
Some sneered at the poverty of the Highlanders. 
who set so mean a price upon such a desperate 
service. Others affected resentment, that they 
should esteem the blood of citizens so lightly 
None showed the slightest intention to undertake 
the task proposed, until the sound of the proclama- 
tion reaehed Henry of the Wynd, as he stood with- 
out the barrier, speaking from time to time with 
Bailie Craigdallie, or rather listening vaguely to 
what the magistrate was saying to him. 

“ Ha! what proclaim they ?” he cried out. 

‘“‘ A liberal offer on the part of MacGillie Chatta- 
nach,” said the Host of the Griffin, “ who proposea 
a gold crown to any one who will turn wild cat for 
the day, and be killed a little in his service ! That’a 
all.” 

“ How?” exclaimed the Smith, eagerly, “do they 
make proclamation for a man to fight against the 
Clan Quhele ?”’ 

“ Ay, marry do they,” said Griffin ; “ but I think 
they will find no such fools in Perth.” 

He had hardly said the word, when he beheld 
the Smith clear the barriers at a single bound, and 
alight in the lists, saying, “ Here am I, Sir Herald, 
Henry of the Wynd, willing to do battle on the 
part of the Clan Chattan.” 

A cry of admiration ran through the multitude, 
while the grave burghers, not being able to con- 
ceive the slightest reason for Henry’s behaviour, 
concluded that his head must be absolutely turned 
with the love of fighting. The Provost was espe- 
cially shocked. 

“« Thou art mad,” he said, “ Henry ! Thou hast 
neither two-handed sword nor shirt of mail.” 

“ Truly no,” said Henry, ‘“ for I parted witha 
mail-shirt, which * had made for myself, to yonder 
gay Chief of the Clan Quhele, who will soon find on 
his shoulders with what sort of blows I clink my 
rivets! As for two-handed sword, why this boy’s 
brand will serve my turn till 1 can master a heavier 
one.” 

“This must not be,” said Errol. “ Hark thee, 
armourer, by Saint Mary, thou shalt have my Milan 
hauberk and good Spanish sword.” 

“J thank your noble earlship, Sir Gilbert Hay ; 
but the yoke with which your brave ancestor turned 
the battle at Loncarty, would serve my turn well 
enough. I am little used to sword or harness that 
I have not wrought myself, because I do not well 
Know what blows the one will bear out without 
being cracked, or the other lay on without snap- 

ing.” 

. The cry had in the meanwhile run pees the 
multitude, and passed into the town, that the daunt- 
less Smith was about to fight without armour, when, 
just as the fated hour was approaching, the shrill 
voice of a female was heard screaming for passage 
through the crowd. The multitude gave place to 
her importunity, and she advanced, breathless with 
haste, under the burden of a mail hauberk and 
a large two-handed sword. The widow of Oliver 
Proudfute was soon recognised, and the arms which 
she bore were those of the Smith himself, which, 
occupied by her husband on the fatal evening when 
he was murdered, had been naturally conveyed to 
his house with the dead body, and were now, by 

exertions of his grateful widow, brought to the liste 
at a moment when such proved weapons were of the 
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last consequence to their owner. Henry joyfull 
received the well-known arms, and the widow wi 
trembling haste assisted in putting them on, and 
then took leave of him, saying, “ God for the cham- 
pion of the widow and orphan, and ill luck to all 
who come before him !”’ 

Confident at feeling himself in his well-proved 
armour, Henry shook himself as if to settle the 
steel shirt around him, and, unsheathing the two- 
handed sword, made it flourish over his head, cut- 
ting the air through which it whistled in the form 
of the figure eight, with an ease and sleight of hand, 
that proved how powerfully and skilfully he could 
wield the ponderous weapon. The champions were 
now ordered to march in theif turns around the 
lists, crossing so as to avoid meeting each other, 
and making obeisance as they passed the Golden 
Arbour where the King was seated. 

While this course was performing, most of the 
spectators were again curiously comparing the sta- 
ture, limbs, and sinews of the two parties, and en- 
deavouring to form a conjecture as to the probable 
issue of the combat. The feud of a hundred years, 
with all its acts of aggression and retaliation, was 
concentrated in the bosom of each combatant. Their 
countenances seemed fiercely writhen into the wild- 
est expression of pride, hate, and a desperate pur- 
pose of fighting to the very last. 

The spectators murmured a joyful applause, in 
high-wrought expectation of the bloody game. Wa- 

ers were offered and accepted both on the general 
issue of the conflict, and on the feats of particular 
champions. The clear, frank, and elated look of 
Henry Smith, rendered him a general favourite 
among the spectators, and odds, to use the modern 
expression, were taken, that he would kill three of 
his oppanents before he himself fell. Scarcely was 
the Smith equipped for the combat, when the com- 
mands of the Chiefs ordered the champions into their 
places; and at the same moment Henry heard the 
voice of Simon Glover issuing from the crowd, who 
were now silent with expectation, and calling on 
him, “ Harry Smith, Harry Smith, what madness 
hath possessed thee ?” 

“ Ay, he wishes to save his hopeful son-in-law, 
that is, or is to be, from the Smith’s handling,” was 
Henry’s first thought—his second was to turn and 
speak with him—and his third, that he could on no 
pretext desert the band which he had joined, or 
even seem desirous to delay the fight, consistently 
with honour. 

He turned himself, therefore, to the business of 
the hour. Both parties were disposed by the re- 
pective Chiefs in three lines, each containing ten 
men. They were arranged with such intervals be- 
tween each individual, as offered him scope to wield 
his sword, the blade of which was five feet long, not 
including the handle. The second and third lincs 
were to come up as reserves, in case the first ex- 
perienced disaster. On the right of the array of 
Clan Quhele, the Chief, Enchin Maclan, placed 
himself in the second line betwixt two of his ater: 
brothers. Four of them occupied the right of the 
first line, whilst the father and two others pro- 
tected the rear of the beloved chieftain. Torquil, 
in particular, kept close behind, for the purpose of 
covering him. Thus Eachin stood in the centre of 
nine oe ae gest = of his band, having four 
especial defenders in front, one on each hand, and 
three in his rear. i ; 
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The line of the Clan Chattan was arranged in 
precisely the same order, only that the Chief oecu- 
pied the centre of the middle rank, instead of being 
on the extreme right. This induced Henry Smith, 
who saw in the opposing bands only one enemy, 
and that was the cahiapoy tachin , to propose placing 
himself on the left of the front rank of the Clan 
Chattan. But the leader disapproved of this ar- 
rangement; and having reminded Henry that he 
owed him obedience, as having taken wages at his 
hand, he commanded him to occupy the space in 
the third line, immediately behind himself, post 
of honour, certainly, which Henry could not decline, 
though he accepted of it with reluctance. 

When the clans were thus drawn up opposed to 
each other, they intimated their feudal animosity, 
and their eagerness to engage, by a wild scream, 
which uttered by the Clan Quhele, was answered 
and echoed back by the Clan Chattan, the whole at 
the same time shaking their swords, and menacing 
each other, as if they meant to conquer the imagi- 
nation of their opponents ere they mingled in the 
actual strife. 

At this trying moment, Torquil, who had never 
feared for himself, was agitated with alarm on thie 
part of his Dault, yet consoled by observing that 
he kept a determined posture; and that the few 
words which he spoke to his clan were delivered 
boldly, and well calculated to animate them to com- 
bat, as expressing his resolution to partake their 
fate in death or victory. But there was no time 
for further observation. The trumpets of the King 
sounded a charge, the bagpipes blew up their scream- 
ing and maddening notes, and the combatants, start- 
ing forward in regular order, and increasing their 
pace till they came to a smart run, met together in 
the centre of the ground, as a furious land torrent 
encounters an advancing tide. 

For an instant or two the front lines, hewing at 
each other with their long swords, seemed engaged 
in a succession of single combats; but the second 
and third ranks soon came up on either side, actu- 
ated alike by the eagerness of hatred and the thirst 
of honour, pressed through the intervals, and ren- 
dered the scene a tumultuous chaos, over which the 
huge swords rose and sunk, some still glittering, 
others streaming with blood, appearing, from the 
wild rapidity with which they were swayed, rather 
tu be put in motion by some complicated machinery, 
than to be wielded by human hands. Some of the 
combatants, too much crowded together to use those 
long weapons, had already betaken themselves to 
their poniards, and endeavoured to get within the 
sword-sweep of those opposed to them. In the 
meantime, blood flowed fast, and the groans of those 
who fell began to mingle with the cries of those who 
fought ; for, according to the manner of the High- 
landers at all times, they could hardly be said to 
shout, but to yell. Those of the spectators, whose 
eyes were best accustomed to such scenes of blood 
and confusion, could nevertheless discover no ad- 
vantage yet acquired by either party. The conftict 
swayed, indeed, at different intervals forwards or 
backwards, but it was only in momentary superi- 
ority, which the party who acquired it ost in- 
stantly lost by a corresponding exertion on the other 
side. The wild notes of the pipers were still heard 
above the tumult, and stimulated to farther exer- 
tions the fury of the combatants. 

At once, however, and as if by mutual agree- 
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ment, the instruments sounded a retreat: it was 
expressed in wailing notes, which seemed to imply 
a dirge for the fallen. The two parties disengaged 
themeelves from each other, to take breath fora 
few minutes. The eyes of the spectators greedily 
mph hie the shattered array of the combatants as 
they drew off from the cantest, but found it still 
impossible to decide which had sustained the greater 
loss. It seemed as if the Clan Chattan had lost 
rather fewer men than their antagonists; but in 
compensation, the bloody plaids and shirts of their 
party (for several on both sides had thrown their 
mantles away) showed more wounded men than the 
Clan Quhele. About twenty of both sides lay on 
the field lead or dying; and arms and legs lopped 
off, heads cleft to the chin, slashes deep through 
the shoulder into the breast, showed at once the 
fury of the combat, the ghastly character of the 
weapons used, and the fatal strength of the arms 
which wielded them. The Chief of the Clan Chat- 
tan had behaved himself with the most determined 
courage, and was slightly wounded. Eachin also 
had fought with spirit, surrounded by his body- 
guard. His sword was bloody; his bearing bold 
and warlike ; and he smiled when old Torquil, fold- 
ing him in his arms, loaded him with praises and 
with blessings, 

The two Chiefs, after allowing their followers to 
breathe for the space of about ten minutes, again 
drew up in their files, diminished by nearly one- 
third of their original number. They now chose 
their ground nearer to the river than that on which 
they had formerly encountered, which was encum- 
bered with the wounded and the slain. Some of 
the former were observed, from time to time, to 


‘aise themselves to gain a glimpse of the field, and | 
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“It is enongh,” said Henry; and shouldering 


his heavy weapon, he joined the rest of the eom- 
batants with , and himself opposite 
to the Chief of the 


Tt was then, for the first tine, that Eachin 
showed some uncertainty. He had long looked 
up to Henry as the best combatant hia Perth 
and its ueighbourheod could bring inte the lists. 
His hatred to him as a rival was mingled with 
recollection of the ease with which he had ance, 
though unarmed, foiled his own sudden and des- 
perate attack; and when he beheld him with Its 
eyes fixed in his direction, the dripping sword in 
his hand, and obvieusly meditating an attack on 
hin individually, fis courage fell, and he gave 
symptoms of wavering, which did not escape his 
foster-father. 

It was lucky for Eachin, that Torquil was in- 
eapable, from the formation of his own temper, 
and that of those with whom he had lived, to con- 
ceive the idea of one of his own tribe, much less of 
his Chief and foster-son, being deficient in animal 
courage. Could he have imagined this, is grief 
and rage might have driven him to the fierce ex- 
tremity of taking Eachin’s life, to save him from 
staining his honour. But his mind rejected the 
idea that his Dault was a personal coward, as 
something which was monstrous aud unnatuyal. 
That he was under the influence of enchantment, 
was a solution which superstition had suggested, 
and he now anxiously, but in a whisper, demanded 
of Lector, “ Does the spell now darken thy spirit, 
Kachin ¢” 

“ Yes, wretch that 1 am,” answered the unhappy 

routh ; “ and yonder stands the fell enchanter |” 

“ What!” exclaimed Torquil, “and you wea 


sink back, most of them to die from the effusion of | harness of his making !—~Norman, miserable boy 


blood which poured from the terrific gashes inflicted 
by the claymore. 

Harry Smith was easily distinguished by his Low- 
land habit, as well as his remaining on the spot 
where they had first encountered, where he stood 
leaning on a sword beside a corpse, whose bonneted 
head, carried to ten yards’ distance from the body 
by the force of the blow which had swept it off, ex- 
hibited the oak-leaf, the appropriate ornament of 
the body-guard of Eachin Maclan. Since he slew 
this man, Henry had not struck a blow, but had 
contented himself with warding off many that were 
dealt at himself, and some which were aimed at tlie 
Chief. MacGillie Chattanach became alarmed, 
when, having given the signal that his men should 

in draw together, he observed that his power- 
ful recruit remained at a distance from the ranks, 
and showed little disposition to join them. 

«* What ails thee, man?” said the Chief. “Can 
s0 strong a body have a mean and cowardly spirit? 
Come and make in to the combat.” 

“‘ You as good as ealled me hireling but now,” 
replied Henry—* If Iam such,” pointing to the 
headless corpse, “I have done enough for my day’s 


wage,” 

2 Tie that serves me withont counting his hours,” 
replied the Chief, “I reward him without reckon- 
ing wages.” 

“Then,” said the Smith, “J fight as a volunteer, 
and in the post which best likes me.” 

“ All that is at your own diserction,” replied 
MacGillie Chattanach, who saw the prudence of 
humouring an auxiliary of such promise. 








why brought you ¢hat aceursed mail ?” 
“ Tf my arrow has flown astray, I can but shoot 


| my life after it,” answered Norman-nan-Ord. — 


Stand firm, you shall see me break the spell” 

“ Yes, stand firm,” said Torquil. He may be 
a fell enchanter; but my own ear has heard, and 
my own tongue has told, that Eachin shall leave 
the battle whole, free, and unwounded—let us see 
the Saxon wizard who can gainsay that. He may 
be a strong man, but the fair forest of the oak 
shall fall, stock and bough, ere he lay a finger on 
my Dault. Ring around him, my sons,—Bas air 
son Hachin !” 

The sons of Torquil shouted back the words, 
which signify, “ Death for Hector.” 

Encouraged by their devotion, Eachin renewed 
his spirit, and called boldly to the minstrels of his 
clan, “ Seid suas,” that is, Strike up. 

The wild pibroch again sounded the onset; but 
the two parties approached each other more slowly 
than at first, as men who knew and respected each 
other’s valour. Henry Wynd, in his impatienee 
to begin the contest, advanced before the Clan 
Chattan, and signed to Eachin to come on. Ner 
man, however, sprang forward to cover his foster- 
brother, and there waa a general, though mamen- 
tary pause, as if both parties were willing to ob- 
tain an omen of the fate of the day, frem the 
event of this duel. The Highlander advanced, 
with his sword uplifted, as in act to strife ; 
but just as he came within sword’s length, he dropt 
the long and cumbrous weapon, leapt ightly over 
the Smith’s sword, as he fetched a cut at him 
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drew pb age and, being thus within Hezry’s 
guard, struck him with the (his own gift) 
on the side of the threat, directing the blow down- 
wards into the chest, and calling aloud, at the 
same time, “ You taught me the stab!” 

But Henry Wynd were his own good hauberk, 
tere Rar wc with a lining of tempered steel. 
Had he been less surely armed, his combats had 
been ended for ever, 
nightly wounded. 

“ Fool!” he replied, striking Norman a blow 

| with the pommel of his long sword, which made 
him stagger backwards, “ you were taught the 
thrust, but not the parry ;”’ and fetching a blow at 
| his antagonist, which cleft his skull through the 
steel-cap, he strode over the lifeless body to en- 
gage the young Chief, who now stood open before 
him. 


Even as it was, he was 


But the sonorous voice of Torquil thundered out, 
“ Far etl air son Eachin!” (Another for Hector !) 
and the two brethren who flanked their Chief on 
each side, thrust forward upon Henry, and, strik- 
ing both at once, compelled him to keep the defen- 
sive. . 

“ Forward, race of the Tiger Cat!” cried Mac- 
Gillie Chattanach; “ save the brave Saxon; let 
these kites fee] your talons !” 

Already much wounded, the Chief dragged him- 
self up to the Smith’s assistance, and cut down 
one of the Leichtach, by whom he was assailed. 
Henry’s own good sword rid him of the other. 

“ Reist air son Kachin!’ (Again for Hector,) 
shouted the faithful foster-father. 

“ Bas air son Eachin!’ (Death for Hector.) 
answered two more of his devoted sons, and op- 
poe themselves to the fury of the S:xith and 

ose who had come to his aid; while Eacnin, 
moving towards the left wing of the battle, sough: 
less formidable adversaries, and again, by some 
show of valour, revived the sinking hopes of his 
followers. The two children of the oak, who had 
covered this movement, shared the fate of their 
brethren; for the ery of tha Clan Chattan Chief 
had drawn to that part of the field some of his 
bravest warriors. The sons of Torquil did not 
fall unavenged, but left dreadful marks of their 
swords on the persons of the dead and living. But 
the necessity of keeping their most distinguished 
soldiers around the person of their Chief told to 
disadvantage-on the general event of the combat ; 
and so few were now the number who remained 
fighting, that it was easy to see that the Clan Chat- 
tan had fifteen of their number left, though most 
of them wounded; and that of the Clan Quhele, 
only about ten remained, of whom there were four 
of ria Chief’s body-guard, including Torquil him- 
self, 

They fought and struggled on, however, and as 
their strength decayed, their fury seemed to in- 
crease, Henry Wynd, now wounded in many 
places, was still bent on breaking through, or ex- 
terminating the band of bold hearts who continued 
to fight around the object of his animosity. But 
still the father’s shout of, “ Another for Hector |” 
was cheerfully answered by the fatal countersign, 
“ Death for Hector |!” and though the Clan Quhele 
were now outnumbered, the combat seemed still 
dubious. It was bodily lassitude alone that again 


sat ea them to another pause. 
The Clan Chattan were then observed to be 





teretve in gumber, but two or three were scarve 
able to stand withont leaning on their swords, 
Five were left of the Clan Quhele ; Torquil and his 
youngest son were of the number, both slightly 
wounded, Eachin alone had, from the 

used to intercept all blews levelled against his 
person, escaped without injury. The rage of both 
parties had sunk, t exhaustion, inte sullen 
desperation. They walked staggering, aa if in 
their sleep, through the carcasses of the slain, and 
gazed on them, as if again to animate their hatred 
towards their surviving enemies, by viewing the 
friends they had lost. 

The multitade soon after beheld the survivors of 
the desperate conflict drawing er to renew 
the exterminating feud on the banks of the river, 
as the spot least slippery with blood, and less en- 
cumbered with the bodies of the slain. 

“ For God’s sake—for the sake of the 
which we daily pray for,” said the kind-hearted eld 
King, to the Duke of Albany, “ let. this be ended | 
Wherefore should these wretched rags and rem- 
nants of humanity be suffered to complete their 
butchery !—Surely they will now be ruled, and 
accept of peace on moderate terms ?” 

“ Compose yourself, my liege,” said his brother. 
“‘ These men are the pest of the Lowlands. Both 
Chiefs are still living-—if they go back unharmed, 
the whole day’s work is cast away. Remember 
your promise to the council, that you would not cry 
hold.” 

“ You compel me toa great crime, Albany, both 
as a King, who should protect his subjects, and as 
a Christian man, who respects the brother of his 
faith.” 

“ You judge wrong, my lord,” said the Duke; 
‘ these are not loving subjects, but disobedient 
rebels, as my lord of Crawford can bear witness ; 
and they are still Jess Christian men, for the Prior 
of the Dominicans will vouch for me, that they are 
more than half heathen.” 

The king sighed deeply. “ You must work your 
pleasure, and are too wise for me to contend with. 
I can but turn away, and shut my eyes from the 
sights and sounds of a carnage which makes me 
sicken. But well I know that God will punish me 
for even witnessing this waste of human life.” 

“ Sound, trumpets,” said Albany ; “ their wounds 
will stiffen if they dally longer.” 

While this was passing, Torquil was embracing 
and encouraging his young Chief. 

“ Resist the witchcraft but a few minutes rf 
Be of good cheer—you will come off without either 
sear or scratch, wen or wound. Be of cheer!” 

“ How can I be of good cheer,” said Eachin, 
“ while my brave kinsmen have ene by one died 
at my feet'—died all for me, who could never 
deserve the least of their kindness !” 

“ And for what were they born save to die for 
their Chief?” said Torquil, composedly. “ Why 
lament that the arrow returns not to the quiver, 
providing it hit the mark! Cheer up yet—Hene 
are Tormot and I but little hurt, while the wild- 
cats drag themselves through the plain as if they 
were half throttled by the terriers— Yet one brave 
stand, and the day shall be your own, — it 
may well be that you alone remain alive,-—Mins- 
trels, sound the gathering !” 

The pipers on beth sides blew their and 


the combatants again mingled in battle, not indeed 
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with the same strength, but with unapated inve- 
teracy. They were joined by those whose duty it 
was to have remained neuter, but who now found 
themselves unable to do so. The two old cham- 
pions who bore the standards, had gradually ad- 
vanced from the extremity of the lists, and now 
approached close to the immediate scene of action. 

hen they beheld the carnage more nearly, they 
were mutually impelled by the desire to revenge 
their brethren, or not to survive them. They at- 
tacked each other furiously with the lances to 
which the standards were attached, closed after 
exchanging several deadly thrusts, then grappled 
in close strife, still holding their banners, until at 
length, in the eagerness of their conflict, they fell 
together into the Tay, and were found drowned 
after the combat closely locked in each other’s 
arms. The fury of battle, the frenzy of rage and 
despair, infected next the minstrels. The two 
pipers, who, during the conflict, had done their 
utmost to keep.up the spirits of their brethren, 
now saw the dispute wellnigh terminated for want 
of men to support it. They threw down their in- 
struments, rushed desperately upon each other with 
their daggers, and each being more intent on des- 
patching his opponent than in defending himself, 
the piper of Clan Quhele was almost instantly 
slain, and he of Clan Chattan, mortally wounded. 
The last, nevertheless, again grasped his instru- 
ment, and the pibroch of the clan yet poured its 
expiring notes over the Clan Chattan, while the 
dying minstrel had breath to inspire it. The in- 
strument which he used, or at least that part of it 
ealled the chanter, is preserved in the family of 
& Highland Chief to this day, and is much honoured 
under the name of the Federan Dhu, or Black 
Chanter.! 

Meanwhile, in the final charge, young Tormot, 
devoted, like his brethren, by his father Torquil to 
the protection of his Chief, had been mortally 
wounded by the unsparing sword of the Smith. 
The other two remaining of the Clan Quhele had 
also fallen, and Torquil, with his foster-son, and 
the wounded Tormot, forced to retreat before cight 
or ten of the Clan Chattan, made a stand on the 
bank of the river, while their enemies were making 
such exertions as their wounds would permit to 
come up with them. Torquil had just reached the 
spot where he had resolved to make the stand, 
when the youth Tormot dropped and expired. His 
death drew from his father the first and only sigh 
which he had breathed throughout the eventful day. 

“ My son Tormot!” he said, “ my youngest and 
dearest! But if I save Hector, I save all.—Now, 
my darling Dault, I have done for thee all that man 
may, excepting the last. Let me undo the clasps 
of that ill-omened armour, and do thou put on that 
of Tormot ; it is light, and will fit thee well, While 
you do so, I will rush on these crippled men, and 
make what play with them I can. I trust I shall 
have but little to do, for they are following each 
other like disabled steers. At least, darling of my 
soul, if I am unable to save thee, I can show thee 
how a man should die.” 

While Torquil thus spoke, he unloosed the clasps 
of the young Chief’s hauberk, in the simple belief 
that he could thus break the meshes which fear 
and necromancy had twined about his heart. 
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“ My father, my father, my more than parent !"” 
said the unhappy Eachin—“ Stay with me !—with 
you by my side, I feel I can fight to the last.” 

“ It is impossible,” said Torquil. “ I will stop 
them coming up, while you put on the hauberk. 
God eternally bless thee, beloved of my soul !” 

And then, brandishing his sword, Torquil of the 
Oak rushed forward with the same fatal war-cry, 
which had so often sounded over that bloody field, 
Bas air son Kachin !—-The words rung three times 
in a voice of thunder; and each time that he cried 
lis war-shout, he struck down one of the Clan 
Chattan, as he met them successively straggling 
towards him.— Brave battle, hawk—well flown, 
falcon !” exclaimed the multitude, as they witnessed 
exertions which seemed, even at this last hour, to 
threaten a change of the fortunes of the day. Sud- 
denly these cries were hushed into silence, and 
succeeded by a clashing of swords so dreadful, as if 
the whole conflict had recommenced in the person 
of Henry Wynd and Torquil of the Oak. They cut, 
foined, hewed, and thrust, as if they had drawn 
their blades for the first time that day; and their 
inveteracy was mutual, for Torquil recognised the 
foul wizard, who, as he supposed, lad cast a spell 
over his child ; and Henry saw before him the giant, 
who, during the whole conflict, had interrupted the 
purpose for which alone he had joined the combat- 
ants—that of engaging in single combat with Hec- 
tor. They fought with an equality which, perhaps, 
would not have existed, had not Henry, more 
wounded than his antagonist, been somewhat de- 
prived of his usual agility. 

Meanwhile Eachin, finding himself alone, after 
a disorderly and vain attempt to put on his fostez 
brother’s harness, became animated by an emotion 
of shame and despair, and hurried forward to sup- 
port his foster-fatlfer in the terrible struggle, ere 
some other of the Clan Chattan should come up. 
When he was within five yards, and sternly deter. 
minced to take his share in the death-fight, his foster. 
father fell, cleft from the collar-bone wellnigh to 
the heart, and nurmuring with his last breath, Bas 
air son Kachin !—The unfortunate youth saw the 
fall of his last friend, and at the same moment be- 
held the deadly enemy who had hunted him through 
the whole field, standing within sword’s point of 
him, and brandishing the huge weapon which had 
hewed its way to his life through so many obstacles. 
Perhaps this was enough to bring his constitutional] 
timidity to its highest point; or perhaps he recol- 
lected, at the same moment, that he was without 
defensive armour, and that a line of enemies, halt- 
ing indeed and crippled, but eager for revenge and 
blood, were closely approaching. It is enough to 
say, that his heart sickened, his eyes darkened, his 
ears tingled, his brain turned giddy—all other con- 
siderations were lost in the apprehension of instant 
death; and, drawing one ineffectual blow at the | 
Smith, he avoided that which was aimed at him in | 
return, by bounding backward ; and ere the former 
could recover his weapon, Eachin had plunged into 
the stream of the Tay. A roar of contumely pur- 
sued him as he swam across the river, although, 
perhaps, not a dozen of those who joined in it would 
have behaved otherwise in the like circumstances. 
Henry looked after the fugitive in silence and sur- 
prise, but could not speculate on the consequences 
of his flight, on account of the faintness which 
seemed to overpower him as soon as the animation 
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of the contest had subsided. He sat down on the 
grassy bank, and endeavoured to stanch such of his 
wounds as were pouring fastest, 

The victors had the general meed of gratulation. 
Yhe Duke of Albany and others went down to sur- 
vey the field; and Henry Wynd was honoured 
with particular notice. 

“ If thou wilt follow me, good fellow,” said the 
Black Douglas, “ I will change thy leathern apron 
for a knight’s girdle, and thy burgage tenement 
for an hundred-pound-land to maintain thy rank 
withal.”’ 

“JT thank you humbly, my lord,” said the Smith, 
dejectedly, “ but I have shed blood enough already ; 
and Heaven has punished me, by foiling the only 
purpose for which I entered the combat.” 

* How, friend?” said Douglas. ‘ Didst thou 
not fight for the Clan Chattan, and have they not 
gained a glorious conquest ?” 

“7 fought for my own hand,” said the Smith, in- 
differently ; and the expression is still proverbial 
in Scotland.! 

The good King Robert now came up on an am- 
bling palfrey, having entered the barriers for the 
purpose of causing the wounded to be looked after. 

“ My Lord of Douglas,” he said, “ you vex the 
pvor man with temporal matters, when it seems he 
may have short time to consider those that are 
spiritual, Has he no friends here who will bear 
him where his bodily wounds, and the health of his 
soul, may be both cared for ?” 

“ He hath as many friends as there are good 
men in Perth,” said Sir Patrick Charteris; “ and 
I esteem myself one of the closest.” 

“© A churl will savour of chur]’s kind’’—said the 
haughty Douglas, turning his horse aside; “ the 

wroffer of knighthood from the sword of Douglas 
fad recalled him from death’s door, had there been 
a drop of gentle blood in his body.” 

Disregarding the taunt of the mighty Earl, the 
Knight of Kinfauns dismounted to take Henry in 
his arms, as he now sunk back from very faintness. 
But he was prevented by Simon Glover, who, with 
other burgesses of consideration, had now entered 
the barrace. 

“ Henry, my beloved son Henry!” said the old 
man. © Q, what tempted you to this fatal affray ! 
—Dying—speechless.” 

“ No—not speechless,” said Henry.— Catha- 
rine” 

He could utter no more. m 

“ Catharine is well, I trust: and shall be thine 
—that is, if” 

“If she be safe, thou wouldst say, old man,” said 
the Douglas, who, though something affronted at 
Henry’s rejection of his offer, was too magnanimous 
vot to interest himself in what was passing,—* She 
is safe, if Douglas’s banner can protect her—safe, 
and shall be rich. Douglas can give wealth to 
those who value it more than honour.” 

“ For her safety, my lord, let the heartfelt thanks 
and blessings of a father go with the noble Douglas. 
For wealth, we are rich enough—Gold cannot re- 
store my beloved son.” 

«“ A marvel !” said the Earl,—“ a churl refuses 
nobility—a citizen despises gold !” 

*‘ Under your lordship’s favour,” said Sir Patrick, 
‘ J, who am knight and noble, take license to say, 
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that such a brave man as Henry Wynd many rejoct 
honourable titles—such an biaticet at as this re- 
verend citizen may dispense with gold.” 

“ You do well, Sir Patrick, to speak for your 
town, and J take no offence,” said the Douglas. “I 
force my bounty on no one.—But,” he added, in a 
whisper to Albany, “ your Grace must withdraw 
the King from this bloody sight, for he must know 
that to-night which will ring over broad Scotland 
when to-morrow dawns. This feud is ended. Yet 
even J grieve that so many brave Scottish men lie 
here slain, whose brands might have decided a 
pitched field in their country’s cause.” 

With difficulty King Robert was withdrawn from 
the field; the tears running down his aged cheeks 
and white beard, as he conjured all around him, 
nobles and priests, that care should be taken for 
the bodies and souls of the few wounded survivors, 
and honourable burial rendered to the slain. Tho 
priests who were present answered zealously for 
both services, and redeemed their pledge faithfully 
and piously. 

Thus ended this celebrated conflict of the Nortl. 
Inch of Perth. Of sixty-four brave men (the min- 
strels and standard-bearers included) who strode 
manfully to the fatal field, seven alone survived, 
who were conveyed from thence in litters, in a case 
little different from the dead and dying around 
them, and mingled with them in the sad procession 
which conveyed them from the scene of their strife. 
Eachin alone had left it void of wounds, and void 
of honour. 

It remains but to say, that not a man of the Clan 
Qulele survived the bloody combat, except the fugi- 
tive Chief ; and the consequence of the defeat was 
the dissolution of their confederacy. The clans of 
which it consisted are now only matter of conjec- 
ture to the antiquary, for, after this eventful con- 
test, they never assembled under the same banner, 
The Clan Chattan, on the other hand, continued to 
increase and flourish; and the best families of the 
Northern Highlands boast their descent from the 
race of the Cat-a-Mountain.? 














CHAPTER XXXYV. 


WHILE the King rode slowly back to the convent 
which he then occupied, Albany, with a discomposed 
aspect and faltering voice, asked the Earl of Dou- 
glas, “ Will not your lordship, who saw this most 
melancholy scene at Falkland, communicate the 
tidings to my unhappy brother !” 

“ Not for broad Scotland,” said the Douglas. “I 
would sooner bare my breast, within flight-shot, aa 
a butt to an hundred Tynedale bowmen. No, by 
St. Bride of Douglas! I could but say I saw the 
ill-fated youth dead. How he came by his death, 
your Grace can perhaps better explain. Were it 
not for the rebellion of March, and the English war, 
I would speak my own mind of it.” So saying, and 
making his obeisance to the King, the Ear] rode off 
to his own lodgings, leaving Albany to tell his tale 
as he best could. 

“The rebellion and the English war?” said the 
Duke to himself,—* Ay, and thine own interest, 
haughty Earl, which, imperious as thou art, theu 
re hires 

See Note®F. Combat on the North Inch. 
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darest not separate from mine, Well, since the 
teak falls on me, I must and will discharge it.” 

He followed the King into his t. The 
King looked at him with surprise after he had 
aesumed his usual sext. 

« Thy countenance is ghastly, Robin,” said the 
King. “I would thou wouldst think more deeply 
when bleed ‘is to be spilled, since its consequences 

| affect thee 20 powerfully. And yet, Robin, I love 
| thee the better that thy kind nature will sometimes 
show itself, even through thy reflecting policy.” 

“I wonld to Heaven, my royal brother,” said 
Albany, with a voice half choked, “that the bloody 
field we have seen were the worst we had to see or 
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hear of this day. I should waste litte sorrow on | 


the wild kerne who lie piled on it like carrion, But” 


--he 

“ How !” exclaimed the King, in terror,—* What 
| new evil t—Rothsay t—It must be—it is Rothsay ! 
| Speak oat !—What new folly has been done }—~ 
| What fresh mischance ?’ 
| My lord—my liege—folly and imischance are 
| now ended with my hapless nephew.” 
| «“ He is dead !—he is dead !” screamed the agon- 
| ized parent. “ Albany, as thy brother, I conjure 
! thee—But no—I am thy brother no longer! As 
| 





thy King, dark and subtle man, I charge thee to 
tell the worst !” 

Albany faltered out,—“ The details are but im- 
perfectly known to me—but the certainty is, that 
my unhappy nephew was found dead in his apart- 
ment last night from sudden illness--as I have 
heard.” 


| 
| 
| “0, Rothsay !|—O, my beloved David !—Would¢ 
to God I had died for thee, my son—my son !”’ 
| So spoke, in the emphatic words of Scripture, the 
helpless and bereft father, tearing his grey beard 
| and hoary hair, while Albany, speochless and con- 
seience-struck, did not venture to pti the tem- 
pest of his grief. Dut the agony of the King’s sor- 
| row almost instantly changed to fury—a mood so 
| con to the gentleness and timidityof his nature, 
| that the remorse of Albany was drowned in his fear. 
| And this is the end,” said the King, “ of thy 
| moral saws and religious maxims!—But the be- 
| sotted father, who gave theson into thy hands, who 
gave the innocent lamb to the butcher, is a King! 
| and thou shalt know it to thy cost. Shall the mur- 
' derer stand in presence of his brother—stained 
with the blood of that brother’s sont No!—What 
ho, without there !—MacLouis !— Brandanes !— 
Treachery |—Murder |—Take arms, if you love the 
Stewart |” 
| MacLouis, with several of the guards, rushed into 
; the a t. 
| “Murder and treason!” exclaimed the miserable 
' King. “Brandanes—your noble Prince”—lhcre hig 
' grief and agitation interrupted for a moment the 
information it was his object to convey. At 
length he resumed his broken speeclh,—*“ An axe 
and a block instantly into the court-yard !— Ar- 
| reet”—-I'he word choked his utterance. 
| « Arrest whom, my noble liege?” said MacLouis, 
who, observing the King influenced by a tide of 
passion so different from the gentleness of his ordi- 
nary demeanour, almost conjectured that his brain 
had been disturbed by the unusual horrors of the 
ages he had witnessed,—< Whom racer legis 
my liege?’ he replied. “ Here is none but your 
Grace’s royal brother of Albany.” 
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“ Most trne,” said the King, his brief fit of vin- 
dictive ion soon dying away. “ Most true— 
none but Albany—one but my parent’s child— 
none but my brother. © God! enable me to quell 
the sinful passion which glows in this bosom—Suacta 
Maria, ora pro nobis!” 

MacLouis cast a look of wonder towards the Duke 
of Albany, who endeavoured to hide his confusion 
under an affectation of deep sympathy, and mut: 
tered to the officer,— 

“The great misfortune has been too much for his 
understanding.” 

“ What misfortune, please your Grace?’ replied 
MacLouis. “I have heard of none.” 

“ How !—nuv heard of the death of my nephew 
Rothsay ?” 

“The Duke of Rothsay dead, my Lord of Al 
bany !” exclaimed the faithful Brandane, with thc 
utmost horror and astonishment,—“ When, how, 
and where?” 

“ Two days since—the manner as yet unknown 
—at Falkland.” 

MacLouis gazed at the Duke for an instant; then, 
with a kindling eye and determined look, said te 
the King, who seemed deeply engaged in his mental] 
devotion,—“ My liege! a minute or two sinoe you 
left a word—one word—unspoken. Let it pass your 
lips, and your pleasure is Jaw to your Brandanes!” 

“ T was praying against temptation, MacLouis,” 
said the heart-broken King, “ and you bring it to 
me. Would you arm a madman with a drawn wea- 
pon !—But oh, Albany ! my friend, my brother— 
my bosom counsellor !—how—how camest thou br 
the heart to do this!” 

Albany, secing that the King’s mood was soften- 
ing, replied with more firmness than before—“ My 
castle has no barricr against the power of death— 
1 have not deservéd the foul suspicions which your 
Majesty’s words imply. 1 pardon them, from tha 
distraction of&a bereaved father. But 1 am willing 
to swear by cross and altar—by my share in salva. 
tion, by tne souls of onr royal parents” 

“ Be silent, Robert!” said the King; “add not 
perjury to murder.—And was this all done to gain 
a step nearer toa crown and sceptre? Take them 
to thee at once, man; and mayst thou feel as 1 
have done, that they are both of red-hot iron !|— 
Oh, Rothsay, Rothsay ! thou hast at least escaped 
being a king!” 

“ My liege,” said MacLouis, “ let me remind 
you, that the crown and sceptre of Scotland are, 
when your Majesty ceases to bear them, the right 
of Prince James, who succeeds to his brother’s 
rights.” 

“True, MacLouis,” said the King, eagerly, “and 
will suececd, poor child, to his brother's periis! 
Thanks, MacLouis, thanks—You have reminded 
ine that I have still work upon earth. Get thy 
Brandanes under arins with what speed thou canst, 
Let no man go with us whose truth is net known 
to thee. None in especial who has trafficked with 
the Duke of Albany—that man, I mean, who calls 
himself my brother !—and erder my litter to be 
instantly prepared. We will to Dunbarton, Mac- 
Louis, or to Bute. Precipices, and tides, and my 
Brandanes’ hearts, shall defend the child till we 
can put oceans betwixt him and his cruel uncle’s 
ambition.— Farewell, Robert of Alban ] 
for ever, thou hard-hearted bloody man ! Enjoy 
such share of power as the Douglas may t 
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thee—-Bat seek not to see my face again, far fess | she might have to complain of Rothany, his horrible 

my remaining child! for, that hour | and we: end greatly shocked the noble lady, 
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thou deat, mry guards shall have orders to stab thee 
down with their partisans !|—MacLonis, look it be 
so directed.” 

The Duke of Albany left the presence without 
attempting further justification or roply. 

What followed is matter of history. In the en- 
suing Parliament, the Duke of Albany prevailed 
on that body te declare him innocent of the death 
of Rothsay, while, at the same time, he showed his 
own sense of guilt by taking out a remission or 
pardon fur the offence. The unhappy and aged 
monaneh secluded himself in his Castle of Rothsay, 
in Bute, to mourn over the son he had lost, and 
watch with feverish anxiety over the life of him 
who remained. As the best step for the youthful 
James’s security, he sent him to France to receive 
his education at the court of the reigning sovercign. 
But the vessel in which the Prince of Scotland 
sailed, was taken by an English cruiser ; and, al- 
though there was a truce for the moment betwixt 
the kingdoms, Henry IV. ungenerously detained 
him a prisoner. This last blow completely broke 
the heart of the unhappy King Robert 111]. Ven- 
geance followed, though with a slow pace, the trea- 
chery and cruelty of his brother. Robert of Al- 
bany’s own grey hairs went, indeed, in peace to the 

ave, and he transferred the regency which he 
nad so foully acquired, to his son Murdoch. But, 
nineteen years after the death of the old King, 
James I. returned to Scotland, and Duke Murdoch 
of Albany, with his sons, was brought to the scaf- 
fold, in expiation of his father’s guilt, and his own.! 


CHAPTER XXAV1 


The honest heart that’s free frac a 
Intended fraud or rmle, 
However Fortune kick the ba’, 
Has aye some cause to smile. 
BURNS 


We now return to the Fair Maid of Perth, who 
had been sent from the horrible scene at Falkland, 
by order of the Douglas, to be placed under the 
protection of his daughter, the now widowed Du- 
chess of Rothsay. That lady’s temporary residence 
was a religious house called Campsie, the ruins of 
which still occupy a striking situation on the Tay. 
It arose on the summit of a precipitous rock, which 
deseends on the princely river, there rendered pe- 
culiarly remarkable by the cataract called Campsie 
Linn, where its waters rush tumultacusly over a 
range of basaltic rock, which intercepts the current 
like a dike erected by human hands. Delighted 
with a site so romantic, the monks of the Abbey of 
Cupar reared a structure there, dedicated to an ob- 
ecare Saint, named St. Hunnand, and hither they 
were wont themselves to retire for pleasure or de- 
votion. It had readily opened its gates to admit 
the noble lady who was its present inmate, as the 
eountry was under the influence of the powerful 
Lerd Drummond, the ally of the Douglas. There 
the Earl’s letters were presented to the Duchess by 
the leader of the escort which conducted Catharine 
and the glee«naidex te Campsie. Whatever reason 
‘ie tet meme eA AEN ceinae ena neare waemnranoagapranpenemmee 
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and she spent the preater of the night in in- 
dulging her grief, ea in Qevotional ex i 

On the next morning, which was that of the 
memorable Palm Sunday, she ordered Catharine 
Glover and the minstrel into her presence. The 
spirits of beth the young women had beeri much 
sunk and shaken by the dreadfal scenes in which 
they had so lately been engaged ; and the outward 
appearance of the Duchess Marjory was, like that 
of her father, more calculated to inspire awe than 
confidence. She ke with kindness, however, 
though apparently in deep affliction, and learned 
from them all which they had to tell concernin 
the fate of her erring and inconsiderate hesbeni 
She appeared grateful for the efforts which Catha- 
ririe and the glee-maiden had made, at their own 
extreme peril, to save Rothsay from his horrible 
fate. She invited them to join in her devotions; 
and at the hour of dinner gave them her hand to 
kiss, and dismissed them to their own refection, 
assuring both, and Catharine in particular, of her 
efficient protection, which should include, she said, 
her father’s, and be a wall around them both, so 
long as she herself lived. 

They retired from the presence of the widowed 
Princess, and partook of a repast with her duennas 
and ladies, all of whom, amid their profound sor- 
row, showed a character of stateliness, which 
the light heart of the Frenchwoman, and imposed 
restraint even on the more serious character of 
Catharine Glover. The friends, for so we may now 
term them, were fain, therefore, to escape from the 
socicty of these persons, all of them born gentle- 
women, who thought themselves but ill-assorted 
with a burgher’s daughter and a strolling glee- 
maiden, and saw them with pleasu«e go out to walk 
in the neighbourhood of the convent. A little gar. 
den, with its bushes and frnit-trees, advanced on 
one side of the convent, so as to skirt the preci- 
pice, from which it was only separated by a parapet 
built on the ledge of the rock, so low that the eye 
might casily measure the depth of the crag, and 
gaze on the conflicting waters which foamed, strug- 
gled, and chafed over the reef below. 

The Fair Maiden of Perth and her companion 
walked slowly on a path that ran withm this para- 
pet, looked at the romantic prospect, and judged 
what it must be when the advancing summer should 
clothe the grove with leaves. They observed for 
sume time a deep silence. At length the gay and 
bold spirit of the glee-maiden rose above the cir- 
cumstances in which she had been and was now 
placed. 

“ Do the horrors of Falkland, fair May, still 
weigh down your spirits? Strive to forget them 


as I do; we cannot tread life’s path lightly, if we 


shake not from our mantles the rain-drops as they 
fail.” 

“These horrors are not to be forgotten,” an- 
swered Catharine. “ Yet my mind is at prevent 
anxious respecting my father’s sefety; and I can- 
not but think how many brave men may be st this 
instamt leaving the world, even within six miles of 
us, or little farther.” ; : 

« You mean the combat betwixt sixty 
of which the Douglas’s equerry told us yesterday? 


| It were a sight for a minstrel to witness. Butt oit 


upon these womanish eyes of mine—they could 
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never see swords cross eacn other, without being 
dazzled. But see,—look yonder, May Catharine, 
look yonder! That flying messenger certainly 
en of the battle.” 

“ Methinks I should know him who runs s0 
wildly,” said Catharine—* But if it be him I think 
of, some wild thoughts are urging his speed.” 

As she spoke, the runner directed his course to 
the garden. Louise’s little dog ran to meet him, 
barking furiously, but came back, to cower, creep, 
and growl behind its mistress ; for even dumb ani- 
mals can distinguish when men are driven on by 
the furious energy of irresistible passion, and dread 
to cross or encounter them in their career. The 
fugitive rushed into the garden at the same reck- 
less pace. His hcad was bare, his hair dishevel- 
led; his rich acton, and all his other vestments, 
looked as if they had been lately drenched in water. 
His leathern buskins were cut and torn, and his 
feet marked the sod with blood. His countenance 
was wild, haggard, and highly excited, or, as the 
Scottish phrase expresses it, much raised. 

“ Conachar?” said Catharine, as he advanced, 
apparently without seeing what was before him, as 
hares are said to do when severely pressed by the 
greyhounds. But he stopped short when he heard 
his own name. 

* Conachar,” said Catharine, “ or rather Eachin 
MacIan—what means all this }—Have the Clan 
Quhele sustained a defeat ?” 

“ I have borne such names as this maiden gives 
me,” said the fugitive, after a moment’s recullec- 
tion. Yes, I was called Conachar when I was 
happy, and Eachin when I was powerful. But 
now I have no name, and there is no such clan 
as thou speak’st of; and thou art a foolish maid to 
speak of that which is not, to one who has no exis- 
tence.” 

“ Alas ! unfortunate” 

“ And why unfortunate, I pray you ?’ exclaimed 
the youth. “If I am coward and villain, have 
not villany and cowardice command over the ele- 
mente }-—Have not I braved the water without its 
choking me, and trod the firm earth without its 
opening to devour me? And shall a mortal oppose 
my purpose %” 

“ He raves, alas!” said Catharine. “ Haste to 
call some help. He will not harm me ; but I fear 
he will do evil to himself. See how he stares down 
on the roaring waterfall |” 

The glee-woman hastened to do as she was or- 
dered; and Conachar’s half frenzied spirit seemed 
relieved by her absence. “ Catharine,’ he said, 
“ now she is gone, I will say I know thee—I know 
thy love of peace, and hatred of war. But hear- 
ken—I have, rather than strike a blow at my 
enemy, given up all that a man cals dearest—I 
have lost honour, fame, and friends; and such 
friends!” (he placed his hands before his face,) 

—“QOh! their love surpassed the love of woman ! 
Why should I hide my tears 1—A]l know my shame 
—all should see my sorrow. Yes, all might see, 
but who would pity it {—Catharine, as I ran like 
& down the strath, man and woman called 
shame on me !—The beggar to whom I flung an 
alms, that I might purchase one blessing, threw it 
back in disgust, and with a curse upon the coward ! 
Each bell that tolled, rung out, Shame on the re- 
creant caitiff! The brute beasts in their lowin, 
and bleating—the wild winds in their rustling an 


ae ae hoarse waters mn their dash and roar, 
cried, Out upon the dastard !—The faithful nine 
are still pursuing me; they cry, with feeble voice, 
‘ Strike but one blow in our revenge, we all died 
for you !’” 

While the unhappy youth thus raved, a rustling 
was heard in the bushes. “ There is but one 
way !” he exclaimed, springing upon the parapet, 
but with a terrified glance towards the thicket, 
through which one or two attendants were stealing, 
with the purpose of surprising him. But the in- 
stant he saw a human form emerge from the cover 
of the bushes, he waved his hands wildly over 
his head, and shrieking out, “ Bas air Kachin!” 
plunged down the precipice into the raging cataract 
beneath. 

It is needless to say, that aught save thistle. 
down must have been dashed to pieces in such a 
fall. But the river was swelled, and the remains 
of the unhappy youth were never seen. A varying 
tradition has assigned more than one supplement 
to the history. It is said, by one account, that the 
young Captain of Clan Quhele swam safe to shore, 
far below the Linns of Campsie; and that, wander- 
ing disconsolately in the deserts of Rannoch, he 
met with Father Clement, who had taken up his 
abode in the wilderness as a hermit, on the prin- 
ciple of the old Culdecs. He converted, it is said, 
the heart-broken and penitent Conachar, who lived 
with him in his cell, sharing his devotion and pri- 
vations, till death removed them in succession. 

Another wilder legend supposes, that he was 
snatched from death by the Daione Shie, or fairy- 
folk; and that he continues to wander through 
wood and wild, armed like an ancient Highlander, 
but carrying his sword in his left hand. The 
phantom appears always in deep grief. Sometimes 
he seems about to attack the traveller, but, when 
resisted with courage, always flies. These legends 
are founded on two peculiar points in his story— 
his evincing timidity, and his committing suicide ; 
both of thm circumstances almost unexampled in 
the history of a Mountain Chief. 

When Simon Glover, having seen his friend 
Henry duly taken care of in his own house in Cur- 
few Street, arrived that evening at the Place of 
Campsie, he found his daughter extremely ill of a 
fever, in consequence of the scenes to which she 
had lately been a witness, and particularly the 
catastrophe of her late playmate. The affection 
of the glee-maiden rendered her so attentive and 
careful a nurse, that the Glover said it should not 
be his fault if she ever touched lute again, save 
for her own amusement. 

It was some time ere Simon ventured to tell his 
daughter of Henry’s late exploits, and his severe 
wounds; and he took care to make the most of the 
see ply ne circumstance, that her faithful lover 
had refused both honour and wealth, rather than 
become a professed soldier, and follow the Douglas. 
Catharine sighed deeply, and shook her head at the 
history of bloody Palm Sunday on the North Inch. 
But apparently she had reflected that men rarely 
advance in civilisation or refinement beyond the 
ideas of their own age, and that a headlong and 
exuberant courage, like that of Henry Smith, was, 
in the iron days in which they lived, preferable to 
the deficiency which had led to Conachar’s catas- 
trophe. If she had any doubts on the subject, 
they were removed in due time by Henry’s pro- 
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testations, 60 soon as restored health enabled him 
to plead his own cause. 

“J should blush to say, Catharine, that I am 
even sick of the thoughts of doing battle. Yonder 
last field showed carnage enough to glut a tiger. 
I am therefore resolved to hang up my broad- 
sword, never to be drawn more unless against tlie 
enemies of Scotland.” 

“ And should Scotland call for it,” said Catha- 
rine, “ I will buckle it round you.” 

« And, Catharine,” said the joyful Glover, “ we 
will pay largely for soul masses for those who have 
fallen by Henry’s sword; and that will not only 
cure spiritual flaws, but make us friends with the 
Church again.” 

“ For that purpose, father,” said Catharine, “ the 
hoards of the wretched Dwining may be applied. 
He bequeathed them to me, but I think you would 
not mix his base blood-money with your honest 

: \ 

« J would bring the plague into my house as 
soon,” said the resolute Glover. 

The treesures of the wicked apothecary were 
distributed accordingly among the four snonas- 
tericgs nor was there ever after a breath of sus- 
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‘page concermmg the orthodoxy of old Simon or 
is daughter. 

Henry and Catharine were married within four 
months after the battle of the North Inch, and 
never did the corporations of the glovers and ham- 
mermen trip their sword-dance so featly as at 
the wedding of the boldest burgess and brightest 
maiden in Perth. Ten months after, a gallant 
infent filled the well-spread cradle, and was rocked 
by Louise, to the tune of 


Bold and True, 
In bonnet blue. 


The names of the boy’s sponsors are recorded, 
as “ Ane Hie and Michty Lord, Archibald Erl of 
Douglas, ane Honorabil and gude Knicht, Schir 
Patrick Charteris of Kinfauns, and ane Gracious 
Princess, Marjory, Dowaire of his Serene Highness 
David, umquhile Duke of Rothsay.”” Under such 
patronage a family rises fast ; and several of the 
most respected houses in Scotland, but especially 
in Perthsire, and many individuals, distinguished 
both in arts and arms, record with pride their 
descent from the Gow Chrom and the Fair Afaid 
of Perth 
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Note A.—Kina Georar IV. 


THR visit of George IV. to Scotland, in August 1822, wi)] not 
be ay It sntisfied many who had shared Dr. 

; ubts on the subject, that the old feelings of 
ty, in spite of all the derision of modern wits, continued 
firmly rooted, and might be appesicd to with confidence, even 
under circumstances apparent 0 the most unfavourable. Who 
that had observed the state of public feeling with respect to 
this most amiable prince’s domestic position at a period but 
a few months earlier, would have believed that he should 
ever witness such scenes of enthusiastic and rapturous devo- 
tion to his person, as filled up the whole panorama of his fifteen 
dares at Edinburgh?—Aug. 183]. 


Norg B.—View From THE WICKS or BAIGLIE. 


The following note is supplied by a distinguished local an- 
tiquary. 

“ The modern method of conducting the highways through 
the valleys and along the bases, instead of over the tops of the 
mountains, as in the days when Chrystal Croftangry travelled, 
has deprived the stranger of two very striking points of view 
on the road from Edinburgh to Perth. The first of these pre- 
sented itself at the summit of one of the Ochills; and the se- 
cond, which was in fact but a nearer view of a portion of the 
first, was enjoyed on attaining the western shoulder of the hill 
of Moredun, or Moncreiff. This view from Moncreiff (that 
which, it is said, made the Romans exclaim that they had 
found another Field of Mars on the hank of another Tiber,) 
now opens to the traveller in a less abrupt and striking man- 
ner than formerly, but it still retains many of those features 
which Pennant has so warmly eulogized. The view from the 
Ochills has been less fortunate, for the road here winds through 
a narrow but romantic valley amongst these eminences, and 
the passing stranger is ushered into Strathearn, without an 
opportunity being offered to him of surveying the magnificent 
scene which in days of no ancient date every traveller from 
the south had spread ont before himn at the Wicks of Baiglie. 

“ But in seeking out this spot—and it will repay the toil of 
the ascent a thousandfold—the admirer of such scenes should 
not confine his researches to the Wicks of Baiglie, strictly so 
called, but extend them westward until he gain the old road 
from Kinross to the Church of Drone, being that by which 
Mr. Croftangry must have journeyed. The point cannot be 
mistaken ; it is the only one from which Perth itself is visible. 
To this station, for reasons that the critic will duly appre- 
ciate, might, with great propriety, be applied the language of 
one of the guides at Dunkeld on reaching a bold projecting 
rock on Craig Vinean, ‘ Ah, sirs, this is the decisive point!’”’ 


Note C.—Royvat MARRIAGES. 


David If., after the death of his Queen Jane, married his 
mistress, ‘‘ ane lusty woman, Catharine Logie,” and though 
he soon repented, and would fain have repudiated her, the 
Pope interesting himself in her favour, he found himself 
bound. As tothe next generation, Boece tells us that, ‘‘ After 
King Robert Co marryit the Earl of Rossis dochter, he had 
Elizabeth Mure (of Rowallan) in place of his wife. In the 
thrid year of King Robert, deceasit Euphame his Queen; and 
he incontinent marryit Elizabeth, lemman afore rehearsit, 
aa the er nae that he had to her bairnis.”"—BELLENDEN, 
vo e bd) e . 

Robert III. himself was the son of Elizabeth Mure. 


Nott D.—Rosert Broce. 


The story of Bruce, when in sore straits, watcning a spider 
near his bed, as it made repeated unsuccessful efforts to at- 
tach ita thread, but, still persevering, at last attained the ob- 
ject, and dra from this an augury which encouraged him 
to proceed in spite of fortune’s hard e, is familiar to the 
‘reader of Barbour. It was ever after held a foul crime in any 


‘of the name of Bruce, or inheriting Gentle King Robert's 
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blovd, to injure an insect of this tribe. But, indecd, it is wel 
known, that compassion towards the weak formed part of his 
character through life; and the beantiful incident of his stop- 
ping his army when on the march in circumstances of press- 
ing difficulty in the Ulster campaign, because & lavendera 
(washerweman) was taken with the pains of dbirth, and 
must have been left, bad he proceeded, to the mercy of the 
Irish kernes, is only one of many anecdotes that to this day 
keep up a pecuiiar tenderness as well os pride of feeling in 
the pence recollection of this great man, now 500 years min- 
gled with the dust. 


Nore E.—GLUNE-AMIE. 


This word has been one of the torments of the lexico- 
graphers. There is no doubt that in Perthshire, and wherever 
the Highlanders and the Lowlanders bordered on each other, 
it was a common term whereby, whether in scorn or honour, 
the Gaelhe race used to be designated. Whether the elymon 
be, as Celtic scholars say, Gluineamach, i. e. the Gartered, 
(and certainly the gartcr hag always been a marking feature 
in ‘the Garb of old Gaul,”) or, as Dr. Jamieson scems to 
insinuate, the word originally means Black cattle, and had 
been contemptuously applicd by the Sassenach to the herds. 
man, ason an intellectual level with his herd, I shall not pre- 
tend to say more than that adhuc sub judice lis est. 


Note F*-Ticn Srreet, Peri. 


The two following notes are furnished by a gentleman well 
versed in the antiquities of bonnie St. Johnston :— 

“Some confusion occasionally occurs in the historical re- 
cords of Perth, from there having been two high or principal 
strects in that city: the North High Street, still called the 
High Street, and the South High Street, now known only as 
the South Street, or SA ie An instance of this occurs in 
the evidence of one of the witnesses on the Gowrie i 
racy, who deponed, that the Earl of Gowrie ran in from ‘ the 
High Street ;’ whereas the Earl's house stood in that part of 
the town now known as the South Street. This circumstance 
will explain how the Smith had to pass St. Ann’s Chapel and 
St. John’s Church on his way from the High Street to Curfew 
Row, which edifices he would not have approached if his 
morning walk had been taken through the more northerly of 
the two principal streets.” 


Norn G —Cunrew Street. 


“Curfew Street, or Row, must, ata period not much earliet 
than that of the story, have formed part of the suburbs of 
Perth. It was the Wynd or Row immediately surrounding 
the Castle Yard, and had probably been built, in part at least, 
soon after the Casile was rased, and its moat filled up, by 
Robert Bruce. There is every probability that in the days of 
Robert the Third it was of greater extent than at present,— 
the Castle Gable, which now terminates it to the eastward, 
having then run in a line with the Skinnergate, as the ruins 
of some walls still bear witness. The shops, as well as the 
houses of the Glovers, were then, as the name implies, chiefly 
in the Skinnergate; but the charters in possession of the in- 
corporation show that the members had considerable pro- 
perty in or adjacent to the Curfew Row, consisting not only 
of fields and gardens, but of dwelling-houses. 

“In the wall of the corner house of the Curfew Row, adja- 
cent to Blackfriar’s Vennel, there is still to be seen a niche in 
the wall where the Curfew bell hung. This house formed at 
one time a part of a chapel dedicated to Saint Bartholomew, 
and in it at no very distant period the members of the Glover 
incorporation held their meetings.” 


Note H.—Tus GLovers. 


Our local antiquary says, “ The Perth artisans of this craté 
were of prea’ repute, and numbered amongst them, from & 
very early period, men of ccusiderable substance. re are 
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“While alluding tq these evidences of the rich possessions 
ofthe oh Glovers of it enght not to unnoticed,— 
as Henry pinched Simon on the subject of 
in leather, the cordwainers-—that the chap 

‘on the Leonardball property, were afterwards bought 


up Me @ Gloves. 
i avocations of this in tion were not always of a 
a nature. They still show a banner under which their 
refathers fought in the tronbles of the seventeenth century. 
It bears this inscription. ‘ The perfect honour of a craft, or 
peatily ef ¢ trade, is not in wealthe but in moral worth, whereby 
renowne :’ and surmounted by the words, ‘ Grace 
the date 1604. : 
only ether ralic in the archives of this body which 
calls for no in this place, is a leathern lash, called ‘ The 
whip of St. Bartholomew,’ which the craft are often admon- 
ished in the records ta apply to the back of merece. appren- 
tices. ft cannot have existed in the days of om friend the 
Glover, otherwise its frequent application to the shoulders of 
Conachar would have been matter of record in the history of 
that family.” 


ue 
and Peace,’ 
x 


Nore L—BEasr Port. 


The following is extracted from a kind communication of 
the -known antiquary, Mr. Morrison of Perth :~ 

‘The port at which the deputation for Kinfauns must have 
met, was a strongly fortified gate at the east end of the High 
Street, opening to the Bridge. On the north side of the street 
adjoining the gate, stood the Chapel of the Virgin, from which 
the monks had access to the river by a flight of steps, still 
called ‘Our Lady’s Stairs.” Some remains of this chapel are 
yet extant, and one of the towers is in a style of architecture 
which most antiquaries consider pou to the age of Robert 
Ili, Immediately opposite, on the south side of the street, a 
staircase is still to be seen, evidently of great antiquity, which 
is said to have formed part of ‘ Gowrie's Palace.’ but, as 
Gowrie House stood at the other end of the Watergate—as 
most of the honses of the nobility were situated between the 
staircase we now refer to and Gowrie House; and as, singu- 
larly enough, this stair is built upon ground, which, although 
in the middle of the town, is not within the burgh lands, some 
of the local antiquaries do not hesitate to say that it formed 
part of the Royal Palace in which the Kings of Scotland re-~ 
sided, until they found more secluded, and probably more 
comfortable lodging in the Blackfriar’s Monastery. Leaving 
the determination of this question to those who have more 
leisure for solving it, thus far is certain, that the place of ren- 
dezvous for the hero of the tale and his companions was one 
of some consequence in the town, where their hearing was 
not likely to pass uncbserved. The bridge to which they 
passed through the gate, was a very stately edifice. Major 
calle it, ‘ Pontem Sancti Joannis ingentem apud Perth.’ e 
date of its erection is not known, hut it was extensively re- 
paired by Robert Bruce, in whose reign it suffered by the 
repeated sicges to which Perth was subjected, as well as by 
some of those inundations of the Tay to which it was fre- 
guoutly exposed, and one of which eventually swopt it away 
wn 1621.” 


Nore K.—JOsNSTONE. 


Every Scotchman must regret that the name of Johnstone 
ahould have disappeared from the pecrage, and hope that 
ere long some one of the many claimants for the minor ho- 
nowss at least of the houseof Annandale yay nese out a case 
to the satisfaction of the House of Lords. The great estates 
of the family are still nearly entire, and in worthy hands; 
they have passed to a younger branch of the noble house of 
Hopetoun, one of the c ants of the elder titles. 


Nore L.—Dvex or Rotusay. 


This creation, and that of the Dukedom of Albany, in favour 
of the King’s brother, were the first instances of ducal rank 
in Seot Bachanan mentions the innovation in terms 
which be considered as showing that even he partook in 
the gene prejodics with which that title was viewed in Scot- 
land down to a much later period. It had, indeed, been in 
almost every case naited heavy misfortunes—not rarely 
with tragic crimes. 


Nore M.—THe GaLiLer. 
The Galilee of a Catholic Cathedral is a small side c 1 
excomm 


to which ersons have access, though t 
must not enter the body of the church. Mr. Surtees & ts 
thatthe name e place thus to the consolation 
of ke ‘was derived from the text: “Ite, nan- 
Sat ee ee SS Donn thi me 4 pal 
. xxviii. = History Dur FO r 'e ‘ba 


» were, for 
tomed to place themselves in this part of the edifice. 


Nore M.—Tun Brawpanns. 
‘The men ot the Isle of Bute were called Brandanes ; from 
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what derivation not quite certain, thongh the strong pew 

bability Hes with Dr. Leyden, who deduces the name from the 

saint of the islands in the Frith of Clyde, vis. St, Bran 

in. The dbagrat of Bute was the B Own Permian. 

and its natives h personal followers. e noble family o1 

Bute, to whom the island now belongs, are an ancient Uleg- 
timate branch of the royal house. 


Norz O.—Poiecamd. 


The extent to which the aeience of poisoning was cazried in 
the middle ages on the continent, ts well known. The hage- 
ful practice was more and more refined, and still more gene- 
rally adopted afterwards; and we are told, among other in- 
stances of diabolical cunning, of gloves which could not be 

ut on without inflicting a mortal disease, of letters which on 
eing opened diffused a fatal vapour, &c. é&c. Voltaire justly 
and candidly mentions it as a distinguishing characteristic ef 
the British, that political poisonings make little if any figure 
in their history. 
Note P.—Sr Jounston’s Huer mm or. 

This celebrated Slogan, or War Cry, was often accompanied 
bya rhovigest J strain of music, whichwas of much repute in ita 
day, but which has long. eluded the search of musical anti. 
quaries. It is described by the lucal poet, Mr. Adamson, es a 





| gecat :aspirer of courage. 


** Courage to give, was mightily then biown, 
Sain eJohinetonte Hunt is up, since most famous known 
By all musicians.” 





Musea’ Threnodie, 5th Afuse. 


From the description which follows, one might suppose that 
it had also been accompanied by a kind ef war-dance. 


‘QO! how they bend their backs and fingers tirle, 

Moving their quivering heads, their brains do whirle 
With divers moods; and as with uncouth rapture 
Transported, so do shake their bodies’ structure ; 
Their eyes do reele, heads, arms, and shouiders move; 
Feet, legs, and hands, and all parts approve 
That heavenly harmonie; while as they threw 
Their browes,—O mighty strain! that’s brave !—they shew 
Great fantasie :”’ 

Ibid. ld. 


Note Q.—Henny SMItd OR WYND. 


Mr. Morrison says :—‘‘ The various designations by whioh 
Henry or Hal of the Wynd, the Gow Chrom or Bandyleggea 
Smith of St. Johnston, was known, have left the field open to 
a great variety of competitors for the honour of beingr ed 
among his descendants, The want of early registers, and va- 
rious other circumstances, prevent our venturing to pronounce 
any verdict on the comparative strength of these c. , but 
we shall state them all fairly and beta ke 

“ First, we have the Henry or Hendrie families, who can 
pounce many other instances besides their own, in which a 

hristian name has become that of a family or tribe, from the 
celebrity attached ¢o it through the great deeds o © one 
of their ancestors Dy whom it was borne. Then follow the 
Hals, Halls, and Halleys, among whom even some of the 
ancient and honourable race of the Halkets have ranged them- 
selves. All these claims are, however, esteemed very lightly 
by the Wynds, who to this day pride themselvee on their thew 
and sinews, and consider that their ancestor being styled 
‘Henrie Winde’ by the metrical historian of the town, is of 
itself proof sufficient that their claim is more solid than the 
name would altogether imply. 

‘* It ig@ather singular, that, in spite of all the ill-will which 
Henry seems to have borne to the Celts, and the contemptn- 
ous terms in which he so often speaks of them in the xt 





the Gows should be found foremost aang the claimants, an 
that the strife should lie mainly between them and their Saxon 
namesakes, the Smiths, families whose number, opulence, and 


respectability will render it an extremely dificult matter to 
say which of them are in the direct line, even if it should be 
clearer than it is that the children of the hero were known by 
their father’s occupation, and not by his residence. 

“It only remains to notice the pretensions of the Chrome, |, 
Crooms, Crambs, or Crombies, a name which picts eepoukes 
will associate, if not with the athletic, at least with the gym- 
nastic exercises for which the Gow Chrom and the grammar 
school of Perth were equally celebrated. We need scarcel 
add, that while the Saxon name corresponding with the wo 
Gow has brought a host of competitors into the field, there 
has not yet started any claimant his pow on 
the quality expressed in the epithet Chrom, i.e. bandylegged.” 


Nore R.—TxHe Councir-Room. 


Mr. Morrison says, ‘“‘ The places where the public assembifes 
of the citizens, or their magistrates, were held, were so seldom 
changed in former times, t there seems every reason te aan 
clude, that the meetings of the town-co of Perth were 
always held in or near the place where they still convene, 
The room itself is evidently modern; but the build 
ing, which seems to have reared close to, if i. did act 
actually form a part of the Chapel of the Virgin, bease many 
marks of antiquity. The room in which, it is not improbable 
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the council meetings were held about the period of our story, 
had been relieved of part of its gloomy aspect, in the reign of 
the third James, by the addition of one of those octagonal 
towers which distinguish the architecture of his favourite 
Cochran. The upper part of it and the spire are modern, 
pains lower structure is a good specimen of that artist's 


“‘ The power of trying criminal cases of the most serious kind, 

aud of inflicting the highest punishment of the law, was grant- 

ed by Robert III. to the magistrates of Perth, and was fre- 

monty exercised by them, as the records of the town abun- 
y prove.” 


Nots S.—Morricr-DANCERS, 


Considerable diversity of opinion exists respecting the intro- 
duction of the Morrice-dance into Britain. The name points 
it out as of “Moorish origin; and so popular has this Icaping 
kind of dancing for many centuries been in this country, that 
when Handel was asked fo point out thé peculiar taste in dan- 
eing and music of the several nations of Europe—to the French 
he ascribed the minuet; to the Spaniard, the saraband,; te 
the Italian, the arietta; to the English, the hornpipe, or Mor- 
rice-dance, 

The local antiquary whose kindness has already been more 
than once acknowle ged, Bays: =». 3 

** It adds not a little interest to such an enquiry, in con- 
.| aexion with a story in which the fortunes ofa erth Glover 

-form so prominent a part—to find that the Glover Incorpo- 

ration of Perth have pase entire among their relics the 
attire of one of the Morrice-dancers, who, on some festive 
occasion, exhibited his paces ‘to the jocose recreatment’ of 
one of the Scottish monarchs, while on a visit to the Fair 





City. 

av This curious veatment is made of fawn-coloured silk, in 
the form of a tunic, with trappings of green and red satin. 
There accompany it twu hundred and fifty-two small circular 
bells, formed into twenty-one sets of twelve bells each, upon 

eces of leather, made to fasten to various parts of the body. 

hat is most remarkable about these bellsis the perfect in- 
tenation of each set, and the regular musical intervals between 
the tone ofeach. The twelve bells on each piece of leather 
are of various sizes, yet all combining to form one perfect in- 
tonation in concord with the leading note in the set. These 
eoncords are maintained not only in each set, but also in the 
intervals between the various pieces. The performer could 
thus produce, if not a-‘tune, at least a pleasing and musical 
chime, according as he regulated with skill the movements of 
his body. This is sufficient evidence that the Morrice-dance 
was not guite so absurd and unmeaning as mignt at first be 
Bupposed; but that a tasteful performer could give pleasure 
by it to the skilful, as well as amusement to the vulgar.” 


Note T.—Crurcu or St Jonn. 


‘¢ There is,"” says Mr. Morrison, “a simplicity in the inter- 
nal architecture of the building which bespeaks a very ancient 
origin, and makes us suspect that the changes it has under- 

ne have in a great measure been confined to its exterior 

adition ascribes its foundation to the Picts, and there is no 
doubt that in the age immediately subsequent to the termina- 
tion of that monarchy it was famed throughout all Scotland. 
It is probable that the western part of it was built about that 
period, and the eastern not long afterwards, and in both divi- 
sions there is still to be seen a wmnity and beauty of design 
which is done little justice to by the broken, irregular, and 
paltry manner in which the exterior has at various times been 
patched up. When the three churches into which it is now 
cut down were in one, the ceilings high and decorated, the 
aisles enriched by the offerings of the devotees to the various 
altars which were reared around it, and the arches free from 
the galleries which now deform all these Gothic buildings, it 
must have formed a splendid theatre for such a spectacle as 
that of the trial by bier-right.”’ 


Note U.—OrpDEAL BY FIRE. 


In a volume of miscellanies published in Edinburgh in 1825, 
under the name of Janus, there is included a very curious 
per illustrative of the solemnity with which the Catholic 
Brarch in the dark ages superintended the appeal to Heaven 
by the ordeal of fire; and as the ceremonial on occasions such 
as that in the text was probably much the same as what is 
described, an extract may interest the reader. 


*¢ CuuRCH-SERVICE FOR THE ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


“We are all well aware that the ordeal by fire had, during 
many centuries, the sanction of the Church, and moreover, 
rea Se RL in what hands the knowledge of those times 
lay, this blasphemous horror could never have existed without 
the connivance, and even actual co-operation of the priest- 


“It ig only a few years ago, however, that any actual form 
of ritual, set apart by ecclesiastical authority for this atrocious 
ceremony of fraud, has been recovered. Mr. Blisching, the 
well-known German antiquary, has the merit of having dis- 
covered n most extraordinary document of this kindin the 
course of examining the charter-chest of an ancient Thurin- 
pian monastery ; and he has published it in a periodical work, 


mtitled, ‘ Die Vorzeit,’ in 1837. We shall translate the pray- 
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ers, as given in that work, as literally as pussible. Io thore 
who suspected no deceit, there can be no doubt this sérvice 
must have been as awfully im ve as any that is to be 
found in the formularies of any Church ; but words are wanting 
to express the ablect guilt of those who, well knowing the 
base trickery of the whole matter, who, having themselves 
assisted in preparing all the appliances of legerdemain behind 
the acenes of the sanctuary stage, dared to clothe their iniquity 
in the most solemn pocascclony of religion. 

‘* A fire was kindled within the church, not far from the 
great altar. The perme about to undergo the ordeal was 
placed in front of the fire, surrounded by his friends, by all 
who were in any way interested in the result of the trial, and 
by the whole clergy of the vicinity. Upon a table near the 
fire, the coulter over which he was to walk, the bar he was to 
carry, or, if he were a knight, the steel gloves which, after they 
had been made red-hot, he was to put on his hands, were 
placed in view of all. 

‘“ Part of the usual service of the day being performed, a 
priest advances, and places himself in front of the fire, utter- 

ng, at the same moment, the following prayer, which is the 
firet Mr. Btsching gives :— 

“* O Lord God, bless this place, that herein there may be 
health, and holiness, and purity, and sanctification, and vic- 
tory, and humility, and meekness, fulfilment ef the law, and 
obedience to God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
May thy blessing, O God of purity and justice, he upon this 
place, and upon all that be tHerein ; for the sake of Christ, the 

edeemer of the world.’ 

‘‘ A second priest now lifts the iron, and hears it towards 
the fire. A series of prayers follows; all to be repeated ere 
the iron is laid on the fire. 


“* These are the Prayers to be said over the Five and the Lron 


‘*¢], Lord God, Almighty Father, Fountain of Light, hear 
us:—enlighten us, O thou that dwellest in light i er al 
able. Bless this fire, O God; and as from the midst of the fire 
thwu didst of old enkighten Moses, so from this flame enlighter 
and pug our hearts, that we may be vo sbroanh rist 
our Lord, to come unto thee, and unto the life eterual. 

“* «9, Our Father which art in Heaven, &c. 

* «3, O Lord, save thy servant. Lord God, send him he) 
out of Zion, thy holy hill. Save him, O Lord. Hear us, § 
Lord. O Lord, be with us. 

‘+ *4, O God, Holy and Almighty, hear us. By the majesty 
of eed most holy name, and by the coming of thy dear Son, 
and by the gift of the comfort of thy noly pirit, and by the 
justice of thine eternal seat, hear us, goo Lord. Purify this 
metal, and sanctify it, that all falsehood and deceit of the 
devil may be cast out of it, and utterly removed ; and that the 
truth of thy righteous Ph poet may be opened and made 
manifest to al] the faithful that cry unto thee this day, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

‘The iron is now placed in the fire, and sprinkled with 
consecrated water both belore and after it isso placed. The 
mass is said while the iron is heating,—the introductory scrip- 
ture being,—‘ O Lord, thou art just, and righteous are all thy 
judgments.’ The priest delivers the wafer to the person about 
to be tried, and, ere he communicates, the following prayer is 
said ane priest and congregration :— 

‘* “ We pray unto thee, O God, that it may please thee to ab- 
solve this thy servant, and to clear him from his sins, Purif: 
him, O heavenly Father, from all the stains of the flesh, an 
enable him, by thy all-covering and atoning grace, to pass 
through this fire,—thy creature—triumphantly, being justified 
in Christ our Lord.’ 

‘‘Theu the Gospel :—‘ Then there came one unto Jesus, who 
fell upon his knees, and cried out, Good Master, what must J 
do that I may be saved? Jesus said, Why callest thou me 
good?’ &c. 

** The chief priest, from the altar, now addresses the ac- 
cused, who is still kneeling near the fire :~— 

“* By the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and by the Christianity whose name thou bearest 
and by the baptism in which thou wert born again, and by all 
the blessed relics of the saints of God that are preserved in 
this church, I conjure thee, Come not unto this altar, nor eat 
of this body of Christ, if thou beest guilty iu the things that are 
laid to thy charge; but if thou beest innocent therein, come, 
brother, and come freely.’ t 

“The accused then comes forward and communicates, —the 

riest sa ne This day may the body and blood of Jesus 
hrist, which were given and shed for thee, be thy protection 
and thy succour, yea, even in the midst of the flame.’ 

The priest now reads this prayer :—‘ O Lord, it hath pleased 
thee to accept our spiritual sacrifice. May the joyful partak- 
ing in this holy sacrament be comfortabic and useful to ald 
that are here prssents and serviceable to the removing of the 
bondage and thraldom of whatsoever sins do most mae be 
set us. Grant also, that to this thy servant it may be of cx- 
ceeding comfort, gladdening his heart, urttil the truth of thy 
righteous judgment be revealed.’ 

“* The organ now peals, and Kyrie Eleetson and the Litany 
are sung in full chorus. 

** After this comes another prayer :— 

**O God! thou that through fire hast shown forth #0 many 
signs of thy almighty power! thow that didst snatch Abraham, 
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thy servant, out of the brande awd flames of the Chaldeans, 
«herein many vere consumed! then that didst cause the 
push to burn before the eyes of Moses, and yet not to be con- 
sumed! God, that didst send tiry Holy Spirit, in the likeness 
of es of fiery flame, to the end that thy faithful servants 
might be visited and set apart from the unbelieving genera- 
tion ; God, that didst safely conduct the three children through 
the flame of the Babylonians; God, that didst waste Sodom 
with fire from Heaven, and preserve Lot, thy servant, as a sign 
and a token of thy mercy: O God, show forth yet once again 
thy visible power, and the majesty of th unerring judgment ; 
that truth may be made manifest, and falseh avenged, 
make thou this fire thy minister before us; powerless be it 
where is the power of parity, but sorely burning, even to the 
flesh and the sinews, the hand that hath done evil, and that 
hath not feared to be lifted up in false swearing. O God! from 
whose eye nothing can be concealed, make thou this fire thy 
voice to us thy servants, that it may reveal innocence, or cover 
iniquity with shame. Judge of all the earth! hear us: hear us, 
good Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ thy Son.’ 

“ The priest now dashes once more the holy water over the 
fire saying, ‘Upon thia fire be the blessing of the Father, and 
of the on, and of the Holy Ghost, that it may be a sign to us 
of the righteous judgment of God. 

“The priest pauses; instantly the accused approaches to 
the fire, and lifts the iron, which he carries nine yards from 
the fame. The moment he lays it down he is surrounded by 
the priests, and borne by them into the vestry ; there his hands 
are wrapped in linen cloths, sealed down with the signet of 
the rch ; these ane removed on the third day, when he is 
declared innocent or guilty, according to the condition in which 
his hands are found. ‘Si sinus rubescens in vestigio ferri repe- 
riatur, culpapilis ducatur. Sin autem mundus reperiatur, 
Laus Deo vatur.” 

“ Such is certainly one of the most extraordinary records of 
the craft, the audacity, and the weakness of mankind.” 


The belief that the corpse of a murdered person would bleed 
on the touch, or at the roach of the murderer, was univer- 
sal among the northern nations. We find it seriously urged in 
the High Court af Justiciary at Edinburgh, so late as | as 
an evidence of guilt. The cuse was that of Philip Stansfield, 
aecused of the murder of his father; and this part of the evi- 
dence against him is thus stated in the “Itbel,” or indictment: 
~‘* And when his father's dead body was sighted and inspect- 
ed by chirurgeons, and the clear and evident signs of the 
murder had appeared, the body was sewed up, and most care- 

cleaned, and his nearest relations and friends were de- 
sired to lift his body to the n; and, accordingly, James 
How, merchand, (who was in Edinburgh in the time of the 
murder, ) having'hifted the left side of Sir James Ma head and 
shoulder, and the said Philip the right side, his father’s body, 
though carefully cleaned, as said is, so ad’the least blood was 
not on it, did, according to God’s usual method of discovering 
murders, blood afresh upon him, and defiled all his hands, 
which strack him with such a terror, that he immediately let 
his father’s head and body fall with violence, and fied fom 
the body, and in consternation and confusion cried, ‘ Lord 
have m upon me!’ and bowed himself duwn over a seat 
in the church (where the corp were inspected), wiping his fa- 
ther’s innocent blood off his own murdering han upon his 
cloaths.” To this his counsel replied, that “this is but a su- 
perstitious observation, without any ground either in law or 
reason; and Ca vius relates, that several persons upon 
that ground had been unjustly challenged.” It was, however, 
sisted on asa link in the chain of evidence, not as a merely 
singular circumstance, but as a miraculous interposition of 
ce; and it was thus animadverted upon by Sir George 
Mackensie, the king’s counsel, in his charge to the J at 
“« But they, fully persuaded that Sir James was murdered by 
is own son, sent out some surunecis and friends, who, 
having raised the body, did see it bleed miraculously upon 
his touching it. In which God Almighty himself was pleased 
to bear a share in the testimonies we pmanee that Divine 
isan ao the io de circulate ote Me, Lee oft 
es, in all nations, ned @ passaye to it afler death upon 
such -coeasions, but moet in this case.” : 


Nore V.—Sxixnxrs’ Yarpe. 


* The Spr aye spent at ra apetirie “is peu in the 
a n and is applied to the 

wittel: its name implies. Prior to the ied of the peaceable 

Rebert, it sie the pce hea of ee ee pl ee gate 
whieh opened from 0 e W t 

ip still to be seen, re foundaca 0) 





as well as some traces of the foundation of 
the or Denjon, and of the townry which surrounded the 
Caatle- pry Bit I raha tidal eters now encloses the Skin- 
e form egvenue or street leadi 
en part of the town to the Dominican Monaxe 


‘ 


Nora W.—Eaat or Ernor’s Lopameas. 


“The Constable's, or Karl of Errol's lodgings,” saya Mr 
rsd ani one a south end of the Water e, the 

seul pa most of the houses of the nobi- 
were p 2 eridut pardons which extended to the wall 
, git adjoining the river. The families of the Hays had 
wiany possessions fn the neighbourheod, aud otlier resi- 








dences in the town besides that commonly known as the Con 
*s Some of these subsequently passed, 


which retained any part of its former magnificence, (and on 
that account styled the palace,) was the celebrated Gowrie 
Heuse, which was nearly entire in 1905, but of which not » 
vestige now remains. On the con on of the Govwzle os 
tates, it merged into the public property of the town: and, &: 
1746, waa presented pale magistrates to the Duke ef Cum 
berland. His Reyal igtines. on receiving .-hie mex ef Un 
attachment or servility of the Perth rulers; asked, with sasces 
tie nonchalance, ‘If the piece of yround called the Carse at 
Gowrie went along with it?’”’ 


Note Z.—Locs Tay. 


The security no less than the beauty of the situations led to 
the choice of these lake islands for religious estabifstuments. 
Those in the Highlands were generally of a lowly character 
and in many of them the monastiu orders were to: and 
the rites of the Romish Church observed, long after the Ne fer- 
mation had swept both “the rovks and their neste” ont of 
the Lowlands. The Priory on Loch ay was founded by 
Alexander I., and the care of it committed te a small body ef 
monks; but the last residents in it were three nme, whe, 
when they did emerge into society, seemed determined to en- 
joy it in its most complicated a? d@ nomy state, for they came 
out only once a-year, and that to a market at Kenmore. 


Hence that Fair ts still called ‘¢ Fiell na m’ hau maomb,” er 
Holy Woman’s market. 


Notre 2 A.—FUNERAL OF A HIGHLAND CHIRF. 


Tho installation, the marriage, and the funeral of a 

tain, were the three periods of his course o with 
highest ceremony by All the clan. The latter was perhaps the 
moat imposing of the three spectacles, from the solenmity of 
the occasion, and the thrilling effect produced by the core 
nach, sung by hundreds of voices, its melancholy notes unda 
lating through the valleys, or reverberating among the hills. 
All these observances are fading away, and the occasional at 
tempt at a gathering, for the funeral ofa chief, now resembloa 
the dying note of the coronach, faintly echoed for the last 
time among the rocks. 


Note 2 B.—Rep-Hanp. 


Mr. Morrison aays, “the case of a person taken red-hand by 
the magistrates of Perth, and home ge executed, was the 
main cause of the power of trying cases of life and death be- 
ing taken from them and from all subordinate judicatories. 
A ous English officer connected with some families of rank 
and influence, who was stationed with a recruiting party at 
Perth, had become enamoured of a lady there, so young as 
still to be under the tuition of a dancing-master. Her ad- 
mirer was in the habit of following her into the school, to 
the great annoyance of the teacher, who, on occasion of 
ball given in his class-room in the Kirk ate, stationed him- 
self at the dour, determined to resist the entrance of tlie 
officer, on account of the scandal to which his visits had given 
rise. The officer came as a matter of course, and a scuffte 
ensued, which at last bore so threatening an aspect, that thre 

oor dancing-master fled through the passage, or cise, as it 
s called, by which there was access to the street. He wus 
pursued by the officer with his drawn sword, and was mip 
through the body ere he could reach the street, whore the 
crowd usually assembled on such occasions might Have pro- 
tected him. The officer was instantly apprehen and exe- 
cuted, it is understood, even without any form of trial; at 
least there is no notice of it in any of the records where it 
would with most probability have been entered. But the 
sword is still in the possession of a gentleman whose ances- 
tors held official situations m the town at the time, and the 
circumstances of the murder and of the execution have been 
handed down with erst minuteness and apparent trath of 
description from father to son. It was immediately after- 
wards that the power of the civic magistrates in matters crt- 
minal was abridged,—it is thoug)it chiefly through the itr 
fluence of the friends of this young officer.’ 


Nott 2C.—PLovaiMaNn Srarsa, 


“< This place, twice referred to in the course of our stor 
as hatefal to the Highlanders, lies near the Stare-dam, & coi: 
lection of waters in a very desolate hollow betwees the hill 
of Birnam, and the road from Perth to Dunkeld. The ceriness 
of the place is indescribable, aud is rendered yet more strik- 
ing from its being with’e 7 furlong of one of the loveliestand 
alent scenes in Scotland—the north- weet openi. 

more. The “dam” has been nearly drained wk 
years, but the miserable one of sick oom 
with vast labour and cost been obtained, Ipok still more me 
lancholy than the solitary tarn whieh the barren earth seems 
to have drunk up. The whole aspect of the place fitted it for 
being the scene of the trial and punishment of one of the 
most notorious bands of thieves and cutiaws that ever laid 
the Low Country under contribution. Ruthven, the sheriff, 
is said to have held his court on a ristng ground to the north, 


hich have 


stil) called the Court-hill; and theré' were lately, or there stil? 
wme oale 


may be, at the east end of — Roch-in-ruy w 
¥ 
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on which the Highlanders wore hung, and which long went 
by the name of the Hanged-men’s-trees, ‘ ‘I'he hideous appear- 
ance ofthe bodies hanging in chains gave the place a name 
which to this day grates on the ear of a Celt.”—MoRRISON. 


NoTe 2 D.—GARDENS oF THE DOMINICANS. 


“ The gardens of the Dominicans surrounded the monastery 
on all sides, and were of great extent und beauty. Part of 
them immediately adjoined the North Inch, and covered all 
that space of ground now occupied by Atholl Place, the 
Crescent, and Rose Terrace, besides a considerable extent of 

und to the west and south, still known by the name of 

e Black Friars. On a part of these grounds overlooking 
the North Inch, yronebly near the south end of the Terrace 
a richly decorated summer-house stood, which is frequently 
mentioned in old writings as the Gilten Arbour. From the 
balconies of this edifice King Robert is supposed to have wit- 
nessed the conflict of the clans. What the peculiar forms 
construction, or ornaments of this building were, which ained 
for it this title, is not even hinted at by any of the local chro- 
hiclers. It may be mentioned, however, although it is a 
matter of mere tradition, that the ornaments on the ceiling of 
the Monks’ Tower (a circular watch tower at the south-cast 
angle of the town) were said to have been copicd from those 
on the Gilten Arbour, by orders of the first Ear] of Gowrie, at 
the corner of whose garden the Monks’ Tower stood. This 
tower was taken down at the same time with Gowrie House, 
and many yet remember the general appearance of the paint- 
ings on the ceiling, yet it does not seem to have occurred to 
any one to have had them copied. They were allegorical and 
astronomical, Zepresen Hs the virtues and vices, the scasons, 
the zodiac, and other subjects commonplace enough; yct 
even the surmise that they might have been copied from 
others still more ancient, if it could not save them from des- 
truction, should have entitled them to a greater share than 
they seem to have possessed of the notice of their contempo- 
raries. The patience with which the antiqnaries of Perth 
have submitted to the removal (in many cases the wanton 
and useless removal) of the historical monuments with which 
they were at one timo surrounded, is truly wonderful! ’”— 
MornRison. 


Note 2 E.—Tue Buack Crianter. 


The present Cluny MacPherson, Chicf of his Clan, is in 
\ossession of this ancient trophy of their presence at the North 
ach. Another account of it is given by a tradition, which 
says, that an aSrial minstrel appeared over the heads of the 
Clan Chattan, and having played some wild strains, let the 
instrument drop from his hand. J:cing made of glass, it was 
broken by the fall, erp ea the chanter, which, as 
usual, was of lignum vite. e MacPherson piper secured 
this enchanted pipe, and the possession of it is still considered 
as ensuring the prosperity of the clan. 


Nore 2 F.—Compat on THE Nortu INcu. 


The reader may be amused with the account of this on- 
slaught in Boece, as translated by Be)]enden. 

“At this time, mekil of all the north of Scotland was 
hevely trublit be two clannis of Irsmen, namit Clankayis 
and Glenquhattanis; invading the cuntre, be thair weris, with 
ithand slauchter and reif. At last, it was appointit betwix 
the heidis-men of thir two clannis, be avise uf the Erlis of 
Murray and Crawfurd, that xxx of the principall men of the 
taclan sa) cum, with othir xxx of the tothir clan, arrayit in 
thair beat avise; and sall convene afore the king at Perth, for 
decision of al pleis; and fecht with scharp swerdis to the 
deith, but ony harnes; and that clan quhare the victory suc- 
cedit to have perpetual] empire above the tothir. Baith thir 
clannis, glaid of this condition, come to the North Inche, 
beside Perth, with jugis set in scaffaldis, to discus the verite. 
Ane of thir clannis wantit ane man to perfurnis furth the 
nowmer, and wagit ane carll, for money, to debait thair ac- 
tioun, howbeit this man_pertenit na thing to thaim in blud 
nor kindnes. Thirtwo clannisstude arrayit with gret hatrent 
anis othir; and, be sound of trumpet, ruschit togidder ; 
¢ d na respect to thair woundis, sa that thay micht distroy 
hair ennimes ; and faucht m this maner lang, with uncertane 
rictory: quhen ane fel, ane othir was put in his rowme. At 
last, the Clankayis war al slane except ane, that swam throw 
the watter of Tay. Of Glenquhattannis, was Icft xi personis 
an live; bot thay war sa hurt, that they micht necht hald 
thair swerdis in thair handis, This debait was fra the incar- 
vation, wcccxcv! yeiris.” 


Notge 2G.—DvukE or KOTHBAY. 


The death of the Duke of Rothsay is not accompanied with 
e circumstances detailed by later writersin Wyntoun. The 
icler of Lochleven says simply :— 


“ A thousand foure hundyr yeris and twa, 
All before as ye herd done, 
Our lord the is eldest sone, 
Buete and vertous yong and fair, 
And his nerast lauchful ayr, 
Dar Lorde, ons Prone tn vil plesaiid, 
, our ce, esan 
Cunnand into letterature, . 


A wymly persone in stature, | 
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A enema mprecinatianpreperemeeD 


Schir Davy Duke of Rothesay, 

Of Marche the sevyn and twenty day 

Yauld his Saule til his Creatoure, 

His corse til hallowit Sepulture. 

In Lundoris his Body lic, 

His Spirite intil Paradys.”—B. ix., chup. 23. 


The Continuator of Fordun is far more particular, and 
though he does not positively pronounce on the guilt of Al- 
bany, says enough to show that, when he wrote, the suspicion 
against him was universal ; and that Sir John Ramorny was 
gencrally considered as having followed the dark and double 
course ascribed to him in the novel. 

“‘ Anno Domini millesimo quadringentesimo primo, obiit 
columna ccclesie robustissima, vas eloquentia, thesaurus sci- 
enti, ac defensor catholice fidei, dominus Walterus Trey] 
episcopus S. Andrew; et ctiam domina Anabella regina apud 
Sconam decessit, et sepulta est in Dunfermelyn. Hi enim 
duo, dum viverent, honorem quasi regni exaltabant; vide- 
licet, principes et magnates in discordiam concitatos ad con 
cordiam revocantes, alicnigenas et extraneos egregié susce 
tantes ct conviviantes, ac munificé dimissos letificantes. Unde 

uasi proverbialiter tune dictum exstitit, quéd mortuis regind 
Scotia, comite de Douglas, et episcopo Sancti Andres, abiit 
decus, recessit honor, et honestas obiit Scotie. Eodem anno 

uarta mortalitas exstitit in regno. Paulo ante dominus rex 
in consilio deputavit certos consiliarios, valentes barones et mi- 
lites, juratos ad regendum et consiliandum dominum David 
Stewart ducem Rothsaiensem, comitem de Carrik, et princi- 
em regni, quia videbatur regi et consilio quéd immiscebat 
sc sxpiiis effrenatis lusibus et levioribus ludicris. Propter 
quod et ipse consilio astrictus saniori, juravit se regimini 
corum ct consilio conformare. Sed mortua regina ipsius no- 
bili matre, que eum in multis refrenabat, tanquam laqueus 
contritus fuisset speravit se liberatum, ct, spreto proborum 
consilio, denuo in priori levitate se totum dedit. Propter 
quod consilium procerum sibi assignatum quitabit se regi, 
et si voluisset, non tamen posse se eum ad gravitatem morum 
fiexisse attestatur. Unde rex impotens et decrepitus scripsit 
fratri suo duci A]baniz, gubernatori regni ut arrestaretur, 
ct ad tempus custodis deputarctur, donce virga discipline 
castigatus, seipsum mclius cognosceret. Non enim osculatur 
fillum pater, sed aliquando castigat. Sed quod rex proposuit 
ad filii emendam, tendit ei ad noxam.' Nam uterque bajulus 
liters regalis ad gubernatorem de facto ostendit, se incen- 
torem et instigatorem regi ut taliter demandarct, quod ho- 
nori alterius obviaret, sicut expericnti4 exitus rei patefecit. 
Domini enim Willelmus Lindesay de Rossy et Johannes 
Remorgency milites, regis familiares ct consiliarii, nuncii ct 
portatores erant, literarum regis gubernatori: quique etiam, 
ut dicitur, duci Rothsaiensi prius suggesserunt, ut, post obi- 
tum episcopi Sancti Audree, castrum suum ad usum regis, 
quousque novus epizzopus institueretur, reciperet et servarct: 

uique ipsum ducem, nihil mali premeditatum, ad castrum 
Sancti Andree simpliciter, et cum moderata familia, equitan- 
tem, inter villam de Nidi et Stratyrum arrestaverunt, et per 
potentiam eundem ducem ad ipsum castrum Sancti Andrea, 
sibi ad dcliberandum paratum, induxerunt, ct ibidem in 
custodia tenucrunt, quousque dux Albanize cum suo consilio 
apud Culros tento, quid de eo facerent, deliberaverunt. Qui 

uidem dux Albania, cum domino Archibaldo II. comite de 

ouglas, manu yalidd ipsum ad turrim de Faulkland, ju- 
mento impositum ct russeto collobio chlamidatum transvex- 
erunt: ubi in quadam honesta camcrula eum servandum (de- 
putaverunt. In qua tam diu custoditus, scilicet per Johannem 
Selkirk et Johannem Wrycht, donec dyssentoria sivo ut alii 
volunt, fame tabefactus, finem vita dedit vij Kal. Aprilis, in 
vigilia Pasche, serd, sive in die Pasche summo mane, ct 
sepultus cst in Londoris. Pramissus veréd Johannes Re- 
morgeney tam principi, quam domino regi, erat consiliarius, 
audax spiritu, et pronunciatione eloquentissimus, ac in ar- 
duis causis prolocutor regis, et causidicus disertiasimus : qui, 
ut dicitur, ante hac suggessit ipsi principi duci Rothsaiensi, 
ut patruum suum ducem Albanie arrestaret, et, qualicunque 
occasione nact&, statim de medio tolleret: quod facere om- 
nino princeps refutavit. Istud attendens miles, malitie sue 
fuligine occeecatus, & coeptis desistere nequivit, hujusmodi 
lake attachiatus; quia, ut ait Chrysostomus, ‘ Co@rceri om- 
nino nequit animus prav& seme] voluntate vitiatus.’ Et ideo, 
vice vers4, pallium in alterum humerum convertens, hoc idem 
maleficium ducem Albaniz de nepote suo duce Rothsaieni 
facere instruxit; alias fine fallo ut asseruit, dux Rothsaien- 
sis de ipso finem facturus fuisset. Dictus insuper D, Wilk 
lelmus Lindesay cum ipso Johanne Remorgeney in eandem 
sententiam forté consentivit, pro eo quod dictus dux Roth- 
saiensis sororem ipsius D. Willelmi Enphemiam de Lindesap 
affidavit, sed per sequentia aliarum matrimonia attemptata, 
sicut ct filiamr comitis Marchias, sic eandem vay parebes I 
enim, ut mstimo, est ile David, de quo vates de Broclyngton 
sic vaticinatus est, dicens ; 

Psalletur gestis David luzuria festis, | 
| be tenet uxores uxore sud meliores. 
eficient mores regales, perdet honores. 


Paulo ante captionem suam apparuit mirabilis cometes, emit 
tens ex se radioscrinitos ad Aquilonem tendentes. Ad quam 
visendum, chm primé appareret, quodam veapere in castro 
de Edinburgh cum aliis ipse dux secedens, fertur ipsum sic de 
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stella disserumee, dicens; ‘Ut A inathematicis qudivi, hujus- 
modi cometes cium aprster, signat mortem vel mutationem 
alicujus principis, vel alicujus patric destructionem.’ Et sic 
evenitut pr dixit. Nam, duce capto, statim in preejacentem 


materiam, sicut Deus yoluit, redit stella. In hoc potuit iste 
dux Sibyll prophetisses comparari, de qua sic loquitur Clau- 
dianus ; 


Miror, cur aliis quee fata pandere soles, 
Ad propriam cladom caeca Sibylla taces.” 


The narrative of Boece attaches murder distinctly to Al- 
bany. After mentioning the death of Queen Annabella Drum- 
mond, he thus proceeds ;— ; ; 

“* Be ganeie ith, succedit gret displescir to hir son, David 
Duk of Rothesay: for, during hir life, he wes haldin in virtews 
and honest occupatioun: eftir hir deith, he began to rage in 
ail maner of insolence: and sulret Virginis, matronis, and 
nunnis, be his-unbridillit lust. At last, King Robert, infor- 
mit of his young and insolent maneris, send letteris to_his 
brothir, the Duk of Albany, to intertene his said son, the Duk 
of Rothesay, and to leir him honest and civill maneris. The 
Duk of Albany, glaid of thir writtingis, tuk the Duk of Rothe- 
say betwix Dunde and Sanct Androis, and brocht him to 
Falkland, and inclusit him in the tour thairof, but ony meit 
or drink. It is said, ane woman, havand commiseratioun on 
this Duk, leit,meill fall doun throw the loftis of the toure : be 
quhilkis, his life wes certane dayis savit. This woman, fra it 
wes knawin, wes put to deith. On the same maner, ane othir 
woman gaif him milk of hir paup, throw ane lang reid; and 
wes slano with gret cruelte, frait wes knawin. Than wes tho 
Duk destitute of all mortall supplie; and brocht, finalie, to 
sa miserable and iungry-eppetite, that he cit, nocht allanerlie 
tho filth of the toure quharé he wes, bot his awin fingaris: to 
his gret marterdome. His body wes beryit in Lundoris, and 
kithit miraklis mony yeris eftir; quhil, at last, King James 
the First began to punis his slayaris; and fra that time furth, 
the miraclis ceissit.” 

The Remission, which Albany and Douglas afterwards re- 
reived at the hands of Robert I11., was first printed by Lord 
ailes; and is as follows :— ee 

‘ Robertus, Dei gratiA, Rex Scottorum, Universis, ad quo- 
Tum notitiam preesentes litere@ pervenerint, Salutem in Do- 
m0 sempiternam: Cum nuper carissimi nobis, dvbertus 
A bania Dux, Comes de Fife ct de Menteth, fratcr noster ger- 
minus, et Archibaldus Comes de Douglas, et Dominus Gual- 
widig, filius noster secundum legem, ratione filisa nostri 
quam duxit in uxorem, preecarissimum filium nostrum, pri- 
Hi; aia at David, quondam Ducem Rothsaye ac Comitem 
de Carrick et Atholie, capi fecerunt, et personaliter arrestari, 
nt in castro Sancti Andrez primo custodiri, deindeque apud 
Faucland in custodia detineri, ubi ab hac luce, divind vro-. 
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videnti‘, et non aliter, mi Gignoscitur. Quibus rem. 
perentibus coram nobis, in concilio nostro generali apud 

dinburgh, decimo sexto die mensis Maii, anno Domini mil- 
lesjmo quadringentesimo secundo, inchoato, et nonnullis dic- 
bus continuato, et super hoc interrogatia ex officio nostru 
regali, sive accusatis, hujusmodi captionom, arrestationem, 
mortem, ut superius est expressum, confitentes, causns ipsos 
ad hoc moventes, pro publica, ut asseruerunt, utilitate arctan- 
tes, in preesentia nostra assigndrunt, quas non duximus pra- 
sentibus inserendas, ct ex causd: Habita deinde super hoc 
diligenti dn abitione, consideratis omnibus et singulis in hac 
parte considerandis, hujusmodi causam tangentibus, et ma- 
turd deliberatione concilii nostri preehabita discussis, preno- 
tatos Robertum fratrem nostrum germanum, Archibaldum- 
que filium nostrum secundum jura, et eorum in hac paite 
participes quoscunque, viz. arrestatores, detentores, custodes 
consiliarios, et omnes alios consilium, videlicit, auxilium, ve 
favorem eisdem pr@stantes, sive eorum jussum aut man/?a- 
tum qualitercunque exsequentes, excusatos habemus ; uecr én 
et ipsos, et corum quemlibet, ucrimine lese majestatis 1.08- 
tre, vel alio gupeanane crimine, culpa, injuria, rancore, ct 
offensa, que els occasione premissorum imputari pessent qua. 
litercunque, in dicto consilio nostro palam et publicé decla. 
ravimus, pronunciavimus, et deffinivimus, tenoreque presen. 
tium declaramus, pronunciamus, et per hance diffinitivam 
nostram scntentiam diffinimus, innocentes, innoxios, incu) pa- 
biles, quietos, liberos, et immunes, penitus et omnimodo: Et 
81 quam contra ipsos, sive corum aliquem, aut aliquam vel ali- 
ques, in hoc facto qualitercunque participes, vel eis, quomo- 

olibet adhzerentes, indignationem, iram, rancorem, vel offen. 
sionem, concepimus qualitercunque, illos proprio motu, ex 
certa scientia, et etiam ex deliberatione concilii nostri jam 
dicti, annullamus, removemus, et adnullatos volumus haberi, 
in perpetuum. Quare omnibus et singulis subditis nostris, cu- 
juscunque statds aut conditionis exstiterint, districté prse- 
cipimus et mandamus, quatcnus spe dictis Roberto et Archi- 
baldo, eorumque in hoc facto participibus, consentientibus, seu 
adheerentibus, ut preemittitur, verbo non detrahent, neque, fac: 
to, nec contra eosdem murmurent quajitercunque, unde pos- 
sit corem bona fama Jadi, vel aliquod prajudicium generari, 
sub omni peena quee exinde competere poterit, duomodor pet 
ipso jure. Datum, sub testimonio magni sigilli nostri, in 
monasterio Sancta Crucis de Edinburgh, vicesimo die mensis 
Mau preedicti, anno Domini millesimo quadringentesimo so- 
cundo, et regni nostri anno tertio decimo.” 

Lord Hailes sums up his comment on the document wit] 
words which, as Pinkerton says, leave do doubt that he con- 
sidered the prince as having been murdered: viz. “The Duke 
of Albany and the Earl of Douglas obtained a remission in 
terms as ample as if they had actually murdered the heir ap. 
perent.” 
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‘ She tore from her har the silde feather and rose ard tossed them from tle b t lement with 
a gesture of wild energy —Chap ax. 
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What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 


Sink in the ground ? 


INF RODUCTION—(1831.) 


Tuis novel was written at a time when circum- 
| stances did not place within my reach the stores of 
| 4 library tolerably rich in historical works, and es- 

pecially the memoirs of the middle ages, amidst 
which I had been accustomed to pursue the compo- 
sition of my fictitious narratives. In other words, 
it was chiefly the work of leisure hours in Edin- 
burgh, not of quiet mornings in the country. In 
consequence of trusting to a memory, strongly 
tenacious certainly, but not less gapricious in its 
efforts, I have to confess on this occasion more 
violations of accuracy in historical details, than 
can perhaps be alleged against others of my novels. 
Tu truth, often as I have been complimented on the 
strength of my memory, I have through life been 
entitled to adopt old Beattie of Meikledale’s answer 
to his parisi: minister when eulogizing him with 
respect to the same faculty. “ No, Doctor,” said 
the honest border-laird, “1 have no command of 
my memory; it only retains what happens to hit 
my fancy, and like enough, sir, if you were to 
preach to me for a couple of hours on end, I might 
be unable at the close of the discourse to remem- 
ber one word of it.” Perhaps there are few men 
‘whose memory serves them with equal fidelity as 
to many different classes of subjects; but I am 
sorry to say, that while mine has rarely failed me 
as to any snatch of verse or trait of character that 
had once interested my fancy, it has < sperally been 
a frail support, not only as to names, aa \ dates, and 
other minute technicalities of history;, yt as to 
many more important things. 

1 hope this apology will suffice for one .utistake 
which has been pointed out tome by the descend- 
ant of one of the persons introduced in this story, 
and who complains with reason that I have made 
® peasant deputy of the ancestor of a distinguished 
and noble family, none of whom ever declined from 
the high rank, to which, as far as my pen trenched 


em aSereene: 


on it, I now beg leave to restore them. The 

of the person who figures as deputy of Soleure is 
these pages, was always, it seems, as it is now, that 
of a patrician house. I am reminded by the same 
correspondent of another slip, probably of leas con- 
sequence. The Emperor of the days my novel re- 
fers to, though the representative of that Leopold 
who fell in the great battle of Sempach, never set 
up any pretensions against the liberties of the gal- 
lant Swiss, but, on the contrary, treated with uni- 
form prudence and forbearance, such of that nation 
as had established their independence, and with 
wise, a8 well as generous kindness, others who still 
continued to acknowledge fealty to the imperial 
crown. Errors of this sort, however trivial, ought 
never, in my opinion, to be pointed out to an author, 
without meeting with a candid and respectful ae- 
knowledgment. 

With regard to a general subject of great curlo- 
sity and interest, in the eyes at least of all antiqua- 
rian students, upon which I have tonehed at some 
length in this narrative, I mean the Vehmio tribu 
nals of Westphalia, a name so awful in men’s ears 
during many centuries, and which, through the 
genius of Goethe, has again been revived in publie 
fancy with a full share of its ancient terrors, I am 
bound to state my opinion, that a wholly new and 
most important light has been thrown upon this 
matter since Anne of Geierstein first appeared, by 
the elaborate researches of my ingenious friend, 
Mr. Francis Palgrave, whose proof-sheets, contain< 
ing the passages I allude to, have been kindly for. 
warded to me, and whose complete work will be 
before the public ere this Introduetion can pass 
through the press. 

«In Germany,” says this very learned writes, 
“there existed a singular jurisdiction, which claimed 
a direct descent from the Pagan policy and mystte 
ritual of the earliest Teutons. 

* We learn from the historians of Saxony, that 
the ‘Frey Feld gericht, or Free Fiel@ Cours o! 
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Corbey, was, in Pagan times, under the supremacy 
of the Priests of the Eresburgh, the Temple which 
contained the Irminsuie, or pillar of Irmin. After 
the conversion of the people, the possessions of the 
temple were conferred by Louis the Pious upon the 
Abbey which arose upomr its site, The court was 
somposed of sixteen persons, who held their offices 
for life. The senior member presided as the Gerefa 
or Graff ; the junior performed the humbler duties 
of ‘ Frohner,’ or summoner ; the remaining fourteen 
acted as the Echevins, and by them all judgments 
were pronounced or declared, When any one of 
these died, a new member was elected by the Priests, 
from amongst the twenty-two septs or families in- 
habiting the Gau or district, and who included all 
the hereditary occupants of the soil. Afterwards, 
the selection was made by the Monks, but always 
with the assent of the Graff and of the ¢ Frohner.’ 

« The seat of judgment, the King’s seat, or ‘ Ko- 
nigs-stuhl,’ was always established on the green- 
sward; and we collect from the context, that the 
tribunal was also raised or appointed in the com- 
mon fields of the Gau, for the purpose of deciding 
iusputes relating to the land within its precinct. 
Such a ‘ King’s seat’ was a plot sixteen feet in 
longth, and sixteen feet in breadth ; and when 
the ground was first consecrated, the Frohner dug 
n grave in the centre, into which each of the Free 
Echevins threw a handful of ashes, a coal, and a 
tile. If any doubt arose whether a place of judg- 
ment had been duly hallowed, the Judges sought 
for the tokens. If they were not found, then all 
the judgments which had been given became null 
and void. It was also of the very essence of the 
Court, that it should be held beneath the sky, and 
by the light of the sun. All the ancient Teutonic 
judicial assemblies were held in the open air; but 
some relics of solar worship may, perhaps, be 
traced in the usage and in the language of this 
tribunal. The forms adopted in the Free Field 
Court also betray a singular affinity to the doc- 
trines of the British Bards respecting their Gor- 
seddau, or Conventions, which were £ always held 
in the open air, in the eye of the light, and in face 
of the sun.’?! 

“ When a criminal was to be judged, or a cause 
to be decided, the Graff and the Free Echevins 
assembled around the ‘ Kinig-stuhl;’? and the 

Frohner,’ having proclaimed silence, opened the 
proceedings by reciting the following rhymes: 
“ Bir Graff, with permission, 
I beg you to say, 
According to law, and without delay, 
If 1, your Knave, 


Who judgment crave, 


With your good grace, 
Upon the King’s seat this scat may place. 


* To this address the Graff replied : 


‘* While the sun ahines with even light 
Upon Mastery and Knaves, I shall declare 








1 Owen E of Lewarch Hen, Pref., p. 46.—The 
place of theue mieetiigs was set apart by forming a circle of 
stones rourd the Afuch Gorsedd, or Stone of the Gorsedd. 





The law of might, according to rigns. 

Place the King’s seat true and square, 

Let even measure, for justice’ sake, 

Be given in sight of God and man, 

That the plaintiff his complaint may make, 

And the defendant answer,—if he can. 
, “In eonformity rmission, the ‘ Froh- 
hg et ° 
titr’ placéd the sbat ent in the middle 
of the plot, and then he spake for the second time : 

‘“* Sir Graff, Master brave, 

I remind you of your honour, here, 

And moreover that I am your Knave; 

Tell me, therefore, for law sincere, 

If these mete-wands are even and sure, 

Fit for the rich and fit for the poor, 

Both to measure land and condition ; 

Tel] me as you would eschew perdition. 
And so speaking, he laid the mete-wand on the 
ground. The Graff then began to try the mea- 
sure, by placing his right foot against the wand, 
and he was followed by the other Free Echevina 
in rank and order, according to seniority. The 
length of the mete-wand being thus proved, the 
Frohner spake for the third time : 

“Sir Graff, I ask by permission, 

If I with your mete wand may mete 

Openly and without displeasure, 

Here the king’s free judgment seat 
« And the Graff replied ; 

“« ¥ permit right, 

And I forbid wrong, 

Under the pains and penalties 

That to the old known laws belong. 

“ Now was the time of measuring the mystic 
plot ; it was measured by the mete-wand along 
and athwart, and when the dimensions were found 
to be true, the Graff placed himself in the seat of 
judgment, and gave the charge to the assembled 
Free Echevins, warning them to pronounce judg- 
ment, according to right and justice. 

‘On this day, with common consent, 
And undcr the clear firmament, 
A free field court is established here 
In the open eye of day; 
Enter soberly, ye who may 
The seat in its place is pight, 
The mete-wand 18 found to be right; 
Declare your judgments without delay: 
And let the doom be truly given, 
Whilst yet the Sun shines bright in heaven 


“ Judgment was given by the Free Echevins 
according to plurality of volces ” 

After observing that the author of Anne of 
Geierstein had, by what he calls a “very excus- 
able poetical license,” transferred soniethirg of 
these judicial rhymes from the Free Field Court 
of the Abbey of Corbey, to the Free Vehmie Tyi- 
bunals of Westphalia, Mr. Palgrave proceeds to 
correct many vulgar errors, in which the novel he 
remarks on no doubt had shared, Wwiti respect to 
the actual constitution of those last named conrts. 
“ The protocols of their proveedings,”the keys, 
“do not altogether reslise’ thé popular idea of 
their terrors and tyranny.” It may be altowed to 
me to question whether the mere protocols of atith 
tribunals are quite ehough té aiinul all the im- 
port of tradition respécting ther sbut in’ the ¥ol- 
lowing details thete is ne Goubt' Hiték that will 
instruct the arntiqwarian,’ ag‘ well 48 fAtritiee 4 
popular reader, _ ee 
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“The Court,” says Mr. Palgrave, “ was held 
wh known and notorious publicity beneath the 
Seye of light ;’ and the sentences, though speedy 
and severe, were founded upon a regular system of 
established jurisprudence, not so strange, even to 
England, as it may at first sight appear. 

“© Westphalia, according to its ancient constitu- 
tion, was divided into districts called ‘ Freygraff- 
schafften,’ each of which usually contained one, 
and sometimes many, Vehmic tribunals, whose 
boundaries wére accurately defined. The right of 
the ‘Stuhlherr,’ or Lord, was of a feudal nature, 
and could be transferred by the ordinary modes 
of alienation ; and if the Lord did not choose to 
act in his own person, he nominated a ‘ Freigraff’ 
to execute the office in his stead. The Court it- 
sclf was composed of ¢ Freyschéppfen,’ Scabini, 
or Echevins, nominated by the Graff, and who 
were divided into two classes: the ordinary, and 
the ‘ Wissenden’ or § Witan,’ who were admitted 
under a strict and singular bond of secrecy. 

“ The initiation of these, the participators in all 
the mysteries of the tribunal, could only take 
place upon the ‘red earth,’ or within the limits of 
the ancient Duchy of Westphalia. Bareheaded 
and ungirt, the candidate is conducted before the 

| dread tribunal. Ie is interrogated as to his qua- 
lifications, or rather as to the absence of any dis- 
qualification. He must be free born, a Teuton, 
aud clear of any accusation cognizable by the tri- 
bunal of which he is to become a member.—If the 
auswers are satisfactory, he then takes the oath, 
swearing by the Holy Law, that he will conceal 
the secrets of the Holy Vehme from wife and child 
—from father and mother—from sister and bro- 
ther—from fire and watcr—from cvery creature 
upon which the sun shines, or upon which the rain 
falls—from every being between earth and heaven. 

“ Another clause relates to his active duties. 
Hie further swears, that he will ‘ say forth’ to 
the tribunal all crimes or offences which fall be- 
neath the secret ban of the Emperor, which he 
knows to be true, or which he has heard from 
trustworthy report: and that he will not forbear 
to do so, for love nor for loathing, for gold nor for 
silver nor precious stones.—This oath being im- 
posed upon him, the new Freischipff was then 
intrusted with the secrets of the Velmic tribunal. 
He received the password, by which he was to 
know his fellows, and the grip or sign by which 
they recognised each other in silence ; and he was 
warned of the terrible punishment awaiting the 
perjured brother.—If he discloses the secrets of 
the Court, he is to expect that he will be suddenly 
eeized by the ministers of vengeance. His eyes 
are bound, he is cast down on the soil, his tongue 
is torn out through the back of his neck—and he 
is then to be hanged seven times higher than any 
other criminal, And whether restrained by the 
fear of punishment, or by the steonger ties of mys- 
tery, no instance was ever known of any violation 
of the secrets of the tribunal. 
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‘¢ Thus connected by an invisible bond, the 
members of the ‘ Holy Vehme’ became extremely 
numerous. In the fourteenth century, the league 
contained upwards of one hundred thousand mem- 
bers. Persons of every rank sought to be asso- 
ciated to this powerful community, and to parti- 
cipate in the immunities which the brethren 
possessed. Princes were eager to allow their | 
ministers to become the members of this myste- 
rious and holy alliance; and the cities of the Em- 
pire were equally anxious to enrol their magis« 
trates in the Vehmic union. 

“ The supreme government of the Vehmic tribu- 
nals was vested in the great or general Chapter, 
composed of the Freegraves and all the other ini. 
tiated members, high and low. Over this assem- 
bly the Emperor might preside in person, but more 
usually by his deputy, the Stadtholder of the an- 
cient Duchy of Westphalia; an office, which, after 
the fall of Henry the Lion, Duke of Brunswick, was | 
annexed to the Archbishopric of Cologne. | 

“ Before the general Chapter, all the members 
were liable to account for their acts. And it ap- 
pears that the ‘ Freegraves’ reported the proceed- 
ings which had taken place within their jurisdic- 
tions in the course of the year, Unworthy mem- 
bers were expelled, or sustained a severer punish- 
ment. Statutes, or * Reformations,’ as they were 
called, were here enacted for the regulation of the 
Courts, and the amendment of any abuses; and 
new and unforesecn cases, for which the existing 
laws did not provide a remedy, received their de- 
termination in the Vehmic Parliament. 

“ As the Echevins were of two classes, uninitiated | 
and initiated, so the Vehmic Courts had also a two- 
fold character ; the ‘Offenbare Ding’ was an Opew 
Court or Folkmoot ; but the ‘ Heimliche Acht’ was 
the far-famed Secret Tribunal. 

“The first was held three times in each year. 
According to the ancient Teutonic usage, it usually 
assembled on ‘Tuesday, anciently called ‘ Dingstag,’ 
or court-day, as well as * Dienstag,’ or serving-day, 
the first open or working-day after the two great 
weckly festivals of Sun-day and Moon-day. Here 
all the householders of the district, whether free or 
bond, attended as suitors. The ‘ Offenbare Ding’ 
exercised a civil jurisdiction ; and in this Folkmoot 
appeared any complainant or appellant who sought 
to obtain the aid of the Vehmic tribunal, in those 
cases when it did not possess that summary juris 
diction from which it has obtained such fearfal cele- 
brity. “Here also the suitors of the district made 
presentments or ‘ wroge,’ as they are termed, of 
any offences committed within their knowledge, and 
which were to be punished by the Graff and Eche- 
vins. 

«“ The criminal jurisdictiou of the Vehmic Tribu- 
nal took the widest rauge. The ‘ Vehme’ could 
punish mere slander and contumely. Any violation 
of the Ten Commandments was to be restrained by 
the Echevins. Secret crimes, not to be proved by 
the ordinary testimony of witnesses, such as magie, 
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witchoraft, and poison, were particularly tc be re- 
straineil by the Vehmic Judges; and they some- 
times designated their jurisdiction as comprehend- 
ing every offence against the honour of man or the 
precepts of religion. Such a definition, if definition 
it'tam be called, evidently allowed them to bring 
| avery action of which an individual might complain, 

! within the scope of their tribunals. The forcible 
| Hstrpation of land became an offence against the 

|* Vehme.’ And if the property of an humble indi- 
vidual was occupied by the proud Burghers of the 
Hanse, the power of the Defendants might afford a 
ceagcnable excuse for the interference of the Veh- 
mare power, 

“The Echevins, as Conservators of the Ban of 
the Empire, were bound to make constant circuits 
within their districts, by night and by day. If 
they could apprehend a thief, a murderer, or the 
perpetrator of any other heinous crime in posses- 
sidn of the ‘ mainour,’ or in the very act—or if his 
own mouth confessed the deed, they hung him 

{ npon the next tree. But to render this execution 

| legal, the following requisites were necessary :— 

| Fresh suit, or the apprehension and execution 

- of the offender before daybreak or nightfall ; 

|—~the visible evidence of the crime 3 and, lastly, 

| that three Echevins, at least, should seize the 
offender, testify against him, and judge of the 
recent deed. 

i Tf, without any certain accuser, and without 
the indication of crime, an individual was strongly 
and vehemently suspected; or when the nature of 
the offence was such as that its proof could only 
rest upon opinion and presumption, the offender 
then became subject to what the German jurists 
term the inquisitorial proceeding; it became the 
duty of the Echevin to denounce the ‘ Leumund,’ 
or manifest evil fame, to the secret tribunal. If the 
Eehevins and the Freygraff were satisfied with the 
presentment, either from their own knowledge, or 
from the information of their compeer, the offender 
was said to be ‘ verfambt ;’—his life was forfeited ; 
and wherever he was found by the brethren of 
the tribunal, they executed him without the slight- 
eat delay or merey. An offender who had eseaped 
from the Echevins was liable to the same punish- 
mezit; and such also was the doom of the party 
who, after having been summoned pursuant to an 
appeal ‘preferred in open court, made default in 
appearing. But one of the ‘ Wissenden’ was in no 
respect ‘Hable to the summary process, or to the in- 
quisitorial proceeding, unless he had revealed the 
secrets of the Court. He was presumed to be a 
true man ; and if accused upon vehement suspicion, 
or t Cearound,’ the same presumption or evil repute, 
which was fata] to the uninitiated, might be entirely 
rebutted by the compurgatory oath of the free 
Echevin. If a party, accused by appeal, did not 
thun invegtigation, he appeared in the open court, 
and’ defended himeelf according to the ordinary 
rules of law. If he absconded, or if the evidence 
or presumptions were against him, the accusation 
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then came before the Judges of the Secret Court, 
who pronounced the doom. The aceusatorial pro- 
cess, as it was termed, was also, in many cases, 
brought in the first instance before the ‘ Heimliche 
Acht.’ Proceeding upon the examination of wit- 
nesses, it possessed no peculiar character, and its 
forms were those of the ordinary courts of justice. 
It was only in this manner that one of the ‘ Wis- 
senden,’ or Witan could be tried ; and the privilege 
of being exempted from the summary procesa, or 
from the effects of the ‘ Leumund,’ @ppears to have 
been one of the reasons which induced so many of 
those who did not tread the ‘ red earth’ to seek tc 
be included in the Vehmic bond. 

“There was no mystery in the assembly of the 
Heimliche Acht. Under the oak, or under the 
lime-tree, the Judges assembled in broad daylight, 
and before the eye of heaven ; but the tribunal de- 
rived its name from the precautions which were 
taken, for the purpose of preventing any disclosure 
of its proceedings which might enable the offender 
to escape the vengeance of the Vehme. Hence, 
the fearful oath of secrecy which bound the Eche- 
vins. And if any stranger was found present in 
the Court, the unlucky intruder instantly forfeited 
his life as a punishment of his temerity. If the 
presentment or denunciation did chance to become 
known to the offender, the law allowed him a right 
of appeal. But the permission was of very little 
utility, it was a profitless boon, for the Vehmic 
Judges always laboured to conceal the judgment 
from the hapless criminal, who seldom was aware 
of his sentence until his neck was encircled by the 
halter. 

“Charlemagne, according to the traditions of 
Westphalia, was the founder of the Vehmic tribu- 
nal; and it was supposed that he instituted the 
Court for the purpose of coercing the Saxons, ever 
ready to relapse into the idolatry from which they 
had been reclaimed, not by persuasion, but by the 
sword. This opinion, however, is not confirmed 
either by documentary evidence or by contempo- 
rary historians. And if we examine the proceed- 
ings of the Velimic tribunal, we shall see that, in 
prineiple, it differs in no essential character from 
the summary jurisdiction exercised in the townships 
and hundreds of Anglo-Saxon England. Amongst 
us, the thief or the robber was equally liable to 
summary punishment, if apprehended by the men 
of the township; and the same rules disqualified 
them from proceeding to summary exeeution. An 
English outlaw was exactly in the situation of him 
who had escaped from the hands of the Eckevins, 
or who had failed to appear before the Vehmie 
Court: he was condemned unheard, nor was he 
confronted with his accusers. The inquisitorial 
proceedings, as they are termed by the German 
jurists, are identical with our ancient presentments. 
Presumptions are substituted for proofs, and gene- 
ral opinion holds é:e place of a responsible aceuser. 
lie who was untrue to all the people in the Saxon 
age, or liable to the malecredenee of the inquest at 
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a subsequent period, was scarcely more fortunate 
than he who was branded as ‘ Leumund’ by the 
Vehmic law. 
| In cases of open delict and of outlawry, there 
was substantially no difference whatever between 
the English and the Vehmic proceedings. But in 
| the inquisitorial process, the delinquent was al- 
| lowed, according to our older code, to run the risk 
of the ordeal. He was accused by or before the 
flundred, or the Thanes of the Wapentake ; and 
nis own oath cleared him, if a true man; but he 
bore the iron’ if unable to avail himself of the 
credit derived from a good and fair reputation. 
The same course may have been originally adopted 
in Westphalia; for the ‘ Wissend,’ when accused, 
could exculpate himself by his compurgatory oath, 
being presumed to be of good fame; and it is, 
therefore, probable that an uninitiated offender, 
standing a stage lower in character and credibility, 
was allowed the last resort of the ordeal. But when 
the § Judgment of God’ was abolished by the de- 
crees of the Church, it did not occur to the Vehmic 
Judges to put the offender upon his second trial by 
the visne, which now forms the distinguishing cha- 
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considered as condemned. The Heimliche Acht 
is a presentment not traversable by the offender. 
“ The Vehmic Tribunals can only be considered 
us the original jurisdictions of the ‘ Old Sazxons) 
whioh survived the subjugation of their country, 
The singular and mystio forms of initiation, the sys- 
tem of enigmatical phrases, the use of the signs and 
symbole of recognition, may probably be ascribed to 
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racteristic of the English law, and he was at once | 
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fell into disuetude. Yet, as late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a few Vehmic tribunals 
existed in name, though, as it may be easily sup- 
posed, without possessing any remnant of their 
pristine power.”—PaLoRavE on the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the English Commonwealth. Proofs and Il- 
lustrations, p. 157. 

I have marked by italic letters the most import- 
ant passage of the above quotation. The view it 
contains seems to me to have every appearance of 
truth and justice—and if sueh should, on maturer 
investigation, turn out to be the fact, it will cer- 
tainly confer no small honour on an English scholar 
to have discovered the key to a mystery, which 
had long exercised in vain the laborious and pro- 
found students of German antiquity. 

There are probably several other points on 
which I ought to have embraced this opportunity 


of enlarging ; but the necessity of preparing for an : 


excursion to foreign countries, in quest of health 
and strength, that have been for sometime sinking, 
makes me cut short my address upon the present 
occasion. 

Although I had never been in Switzerland, and 
numerous mistakes must of course have occurred 
in my attempts to describe the local scenery of 
that romantic region, I must not conclude without 
a statement highly gratifying to myself, that the 
work met with a reception of more than usual cor- 
diality among the descendants of the Alpine heroes 
whose manners I had ventured to treat of 3 and I 
have in particular to express my thanks to the 
several Swiss gentlemen who have, since the nove) 


the period when the whole system Yoas united to the | was published, enriched my little collection of 
worship of the Deities of Vengeance, and when the | armour with specimens of the huge weapon that 
sentence was promulgated by the Doomsmen, assem- | sheared the lances of the Austrian chivalry at 
dled, like the Asi of old, before the altars of Thor or | Sempach, and was employ ed with equal success on 
Woden. Of this connexion with ancient pagan | the bloody days of Granson and Morat. Of the 


policy, so clearly to be traced in the Icelandie 
Courts, the English territorial jurisdictions offer 
‘ome very faint vestiges; but the mystery had 
ong been dispersed, and the whole system passed 
into the ordinary machinery of the law. 

“ As to the Vehmic Tribunals, it is acknowledged, 
that in a truly barbarous age and country, their 
proceedings, however violent, were not without 
utility. Their severe and secret vengeance often 
deterred the rapacity of the noble robber, and pro- 


the abuse, of their authority was in some measure 
‘ tustified in an Empire divided into numerous in- 
| dependent jurisdictions, and not subjected to any 
; Paramount tribunal, able to administer impartial 

justice to the oppressed. But as the times im- 

proved, the Vehmic tribunals degenerated. The 
: Echevins, chosen from the inferior ranks, did not 
| Possess any personal consideration. Opposed by 
| the opulent cities of the Hanse, and objects of 
| the suspicion and the enmity of the powerful 

aristocracy, the tribunals ef some districts were 
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ancient doublehanded espadons of the Switzer, I 
have, in this way, received, I think, not less than 
six, in excellent preservation, from as many dif- 
ferent individuals, who thus testified their general 
approbation of these pages. They are not the less 
interesting, that gigantic swords, of nearly the same 
pattern and dimensions, were employed in their 
conflicts with the bold knights and men-at-arms of 
England, by Wallace, and the sturdy foot-soldiers 
who, under his guidance, laid the foundations of 


tected the humble suppliant ; the extent, and even | Scottish independence. 


The reader who wishes to examine with atten- 
tion the historical events of the period which the 
novel embraces, will find ample means of doing so, 
in the valuable works of Zschokké and M. de Ba- 
rante—which last author’s account of the Dukes 
of Burgundy is among the most valuable of recent 
accessions of European literature—and in the new 
Parisian edition of Froiseart, which bas not as yet 
attracted so much attention in this country as it 
well deserves to do. 

W. &. 
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abolished by law, and others took the form of ar. pupae 
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CHAPTER I. 


The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphurous, 
Like foam from the roused ocean. * * 4 * 
* * #* * Tam giddy. 
Manfred. 


TuE course of four centurics has wellnigh elapsed 
gince the series of events which are related in the 
following chapters, took place on the Continent. 
The records which contained the outlines of the 
history, and might be referred to as proof of its 
tae were long preserved in the superb library 
of the Monastery of Saint Gall, but perished, with 
many of the literary treasures of that establishment, 
when the convent was plundered by the Frencli 
revolutionary armies. The events are fixed, by 
historical date, to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—that important period, when chivalry still 
shone with a setting ray, soon about to be totally 
obscured ; in some countries, by the establishment 
of free institutions, in others, by that of arbitrary 
power, which alike rendered useless the, interfer- 
ence of those self-endowed redressers of wrongs, 
whose only warrant of authority was the sword. 

Amid the general light which had recently shone 
upon Europe, France, Burgundy, and Italy, but 
more especially Austria, had been made acquainted 
with the chara-ter of a people, of whose very ex- 
istence they had before been scarcely conscious. 
It is true, that the inhabitants of those countries 
which hie in the vicinity of the Alps, that immense 
barrier, were not ignorant, that notwithstanding 
their rugged and desolate appearance, the secluded 
valleys which winded among those gigantic moun- 
tains nourished a race of hunters and shepherds; 
men, who, living in a state of primeval simplicity, 
compelled from the soil a subsistence gained by 
severe labour, followed the chase over the most 
savage precipices and through the darkest pine 
forests, or drove their cattle to spots which afforded 
them a scanty pasturage, even in the vicinage of 
eternal snows. But the existence of such a people, 
or rather of a number of small communities who 
followed nearly the same poor and hardy course of 
life, had seemed to the rich and powerful princes 
in the neighbourhood a matter of as little conse- 
quence, as it is to the stately herds which repose in 
a fertile meadow, that a few half-starved goats find 
their scanty food among the rocks which overlook 
their rich domain. 


But wonder and attention began to be attracted 
towards these mountaineers, about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when reports were spread 


abroad of severe contests, in which the Germat 
chivalry, endeavouring to suppress insurrections 
among their Alpine vassals, had sustained repeated 
and bloody defeats, although having on their side 
numbers and discipline, and the advantage of the 
most perfect military equipment then known and 
confided in. Great was the wonder that cavalry, 
which made the only efficient part of the feudal 
armies of these ages, should be routed by men on 
foot; that warriors sheathed in complete stecl 
should be overpowered by naked peasants who 
wore no defensive armour, and were aay agra 
provided with pikes, halberds, and clubs, for the 
purpose of attack ; above all, it seemed a species 
of miracle, that knights and nobles of the highest 
birth should be defeated by mountaineers and shep- 
herds. But the repeated victories of the Swiss at 
Laupen, Sempach, and on other less distinguished 
occasions, plainly intimated that a new principla 
of civil organization, as well as of military move. 
ments, had arisen amid the stormy regions of 
Helvetia. ¢ 

Still, although the decisive victories which ob- 
tained liberty for the Swiss Cantons, as well as the 
spirit of resolution and wisdom with which the 
members of the little confederation had maintained 
themselves against the utmost exertions of Austria, 
had spread theix fame abroad through all the 
neighbouring countries ; and although they them- 
selves were conscious of the character and actual 
power which repeated victories had acquired for 
themselves and their country, yet down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and at a later date, 
the Swiss retained in a great measure the wisdom, 
moderation, and simplicity of their ancient man- 
ners; 80 much s0, that those who were intrusted 
with the command of the troops of the Republic 
in battle, were wont to resume the shepherd’s staff 
when they laid down the truncheon, and, like the 
Roman dictators, to retire to complete equality with 
their fellow-citizens, from the eminence of military 
command to which their talents, and the call of 
their country, had raised them. 

It is, then, in the Forest Cantons of Switzerland, 
in the autumn of 1474, while these districts were in 
the rude and simple state we have described, that 
our tale opens, 


Two travellers, one considerably past the prime 
of life, the other probably two or three-and-twenty 
ears old, had passed the night at the little town of 
ucerne, the capital of the Swiss state of the same 
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name, and beautifally situated on the lake of the 
Four Cantons. Their dress and character seemed 
those of merchants of a higher class, and while 
an themselves journeyed on foot, the character 
of the country rendering that by far the most - 
mode of pursuing their route, a young peasant Jad, 
from the Italian side of the Alps, followed them 
with a sumpter mule, laden apparently with men’s 
wares and baggage, which he sometimes mounted, 
but more frequently led by the bridle. 

The travellers were uncommonly fine-looking 
fen, and seemed connected by some very near re- 
lationship,~probably that of father and son ; for at 
the little inn where they lodged on the preceding 
evening, the great deference and respect paid by 
the younper to the elder, had not escaped the obser- 
vation of the natives, who, like other sequestered 
beings, were curious in proportion to the limited 
means of information which they possessed. They 
observed also, that the merchants, under pretence 
of haste, declined opening their bales, or proposing 
traffic to the inhabitants of Lucerne, alleging in 
excuse, that they had no commodities fitted for the 
market. The females of the town were the more 
displeased with the reserve of the mercantile tra- 
vellers, because they were given to understand, 
that it was occasioned by the wares in which they 
dealt being too costly to find customers among thie 
lIelvetian mountains; for it had transpired, by 
means of their attendant, that the strangers had 
visited Venice, and had there made many purchases 
of rich commodities, which were brought from India 
and Egypt to that celebrated emporium, as to the 
common mart of the Western World, and thence 
dispersed into all quarters of Europe. Now the 
Swiss maidens had of late made the discovery that 
gauds and gems were fair to look upon, and though 
without the hope of being able to possess themselves 
of such ornaments, they felt a natural desire to re- 
view and handle the rich stores of the merchants, 
and some displeasure at being prevented from 
doing so. 

Tt was also observed, that though the strangers 
were sufficiently courteous in their demeanour, they 
did not evince that studious anxiety to please, dis- 
played by the travelling pedlars or merchants of 

ombardy or Savoy, by whom the inhabitants of 
the mountains were occasionally visited; and who 
had been more frequent in their rounds of late 
years, since the spoils of victory had invested the 
Swiss with some wealth, and had taught many of 
them new wants. Those peripatetic traders were 
civil and assiduous, as their ealling required; but 
the new visitors seemed men who were indifferent 
to traffic, or at least to such slender gains as could 
be gathered in Switzerland. 

Curiosity was further excited by the circumstance, 
that they spoke to each othet in a language which 
was certainly neither German, Italian, nor French, 
but from which an old man serving in the cabaret, 
who had once been as far as Paris, supposed they 
might be English; a people of whom it was only 
known in these mountains, that they were a fierce 
insular race, at war with the French for many years, 
and a large body of whom had long since invaded 
the Forest Cantons, and sustained such a defeat in 
the valley of Russwyl, as was well remembered by 
the grey-haired men of Lucerne, who received the 
tale ‘from their fathers, 

The lad who attended the strangers, was soon 
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ascertained to be a youth from the Grison country, 
who acted as their guide, so far as his knowledge 
of the mountains permitted. He said they designed 
to go to Bale, but seemed desirous to travel by cir- 
cnitous and unfrequented routes. The circumstan- 
ces just menti increased the general desire to 
know more of the travellers and of their merchan- 
dise. Nota bale, however, was unpacked, and the 
merchants, leaving Lucerne next morning, resumed 
their toilsome journey, preferring a circuitous route 
and bad roads, through the peaceful cantons of 
Switzerland, to encountering the exactions and ra- 
pine of the robber chivalry of Germany, who, like 
So many sovereigns, made war each at his own plea- 
sure, and levied tolls and taxes on every one who 
passed their domains of a mile’s breadth, with all 
the insolence of petty tyranny. 

For several hours after leaving Lucerne, the 
journey of our travellers was successfully prose- 
cuted. The road, though precipitous and difficult, 
was rendered interesting by those splendid pheno- 
mena, which no country exhibits in a more astonish- 
ing manner than the mountains of Switzerland 
where the rocky pass, the verdant valley, the broad 
lake, and the rushing torrent, the attributes of other 
ills as well as these, are interspersed with the 
magnificent and yet fearful horrors of the glaciers, 
a feature peculiar to themselves. 

It was not an age in which the beauties or gran- 
deur of a landscape made much impression either 
on the minds of those who travelled through the 
country, or who resided in it. To the latter, the 
objects, however dignified, were familiar, and asso- 
ciated with daily habits and with daily toil; and 
the former saw, perhaps, more terror than beauty 
in the wild region through which they passed, and 
were rather solicitous to get safe to their night’s 
quarters, than to comment on the grandeur of the 
scenes which lay between them and their place of 
rest. Yet our merchants, as they proceeded on 
their journey, could not help being strongly im- 
pressed by the character of the scenery around 
them. Their road lay along the side of the lake, 
at times level and close on its very margin, at times 
rising to a great height en the side of the mountain, 
and winding along the verge of precipices which 
sunk down to the water as sharp and sheer as the 
wall of a castle descending upon the ditch which 
defends it. At other times it traversed spots of a 
milder character,—delightful green slopes, and 
lowly retired valleys, affording both pasturage and 
arable ground, sometimes watered by small streams, 
which winded by the hamlet of wooden huts with 
their fantastic little church and steeple, meandered 
round the orchard and the mount of vines, and, 
murmuring gently as they flowed, found a quiet 
passage into the lake. 

«“ That stream, Arthur,” said the elder traveller, 
as with one consent they stopped to gaze on such a 
scene as I have described, “ resemblesethe life of a 
good and a happy man.” . 

«“ And the brook, which hurries itself headlo 
down yon distant hill, marking its course by a strea 
of white foam,” answered ur,—* what does that 
resemble ?”” 

«“ That of a brave anc unfortunate one,” replied 
his father. 

« The torrent for me,’ said Arthur ; “a 
course which no human force can cppose, and then 
let it be as brief as st is glorious.” 
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“It isa man’s thought,” replied his fa- 
ther; “ but I am well aware that it is so rooted in 


thy heart, thet nothing but the rade hand of adver- 
sity can pluck it up.” 

“ As yet the root elings fast to my heart’s strings,” 
said the young man; “and methinks adversity’s 
nand hath had a fair grasp of it.” 

“ ‘You speak, my son, of what you little under- 
stand,” said his father. “ Know, that till the middle 
of life be passed, men scarce distinguish true pros- 
perity from adversity, or rather they court as the 
favours of fortune what they should more justly 
regard as the marks of her displeasure. Look at 
yonder mountain, which wears on its shaggy brow 
a diadem ef clouds, now raised and now depressed, 

| while the sun glances upon, but is unable to dispel 
it ;—a child might believe it to be a crown of glory 
| a man knows it to be the signal of tempest.” 

Arthur followed the direction of his father’s eye 

| to the dark and shadowy eminence of Mount Pila- 
tre. 

“Is the mist on yonder wild mountain so ominous 
then ?”’ asked the young man. 

“ Demand of Antonio,” said his father ; “he will 
tell you the legend.” 

The young merehant addressed himself to the 
Swiss lad who acted as their attendant, desiring to 
know the name of the gloomy height, which, in that 
quarter, seems the leviathan of the huge congrega- 
tion of mountains assembled about Lucerne. 

The lad crossed himself devoutly, as he recounted 
the popular legend, that the wicked Pontius Pilate, 
Proeonsul of Judea, had here found the termination 
of his impious life; having, after spending years 
in the recesses of that mountain which bears his 
name, at length, in remorse and despair rather than 
in penitence, plunged into the dismal lake which 
ocoupies the summit. Whether water refused to 
do the executioner’s duty upon such a wretch, or 
whether, hia body being drowned, his vexed spirit 
continued to haunt the place where he committed 
suicide, Antonio did not pretend to explain, But 

‘| a form was often, he said, seen to emerge from the 
gloomy waters, and go through the action of one 
washing his hands ; and when he did so, dark clouds 
of mist gathered first round the bosom of the In- 
fernal Lake, (such it had been styled of old,) and 
then wrapping the whole upper part of the moun- 
tain in darkness, presaged a tempest or hurricane, 
which was sure to follow in a short space. He 
added, that thé evil spirit was peculiarly exaspe- 
rated ‘at the audacity of such strangers as ascended 
the mountain to gaze at his place of punishment, 
and that, in eonsequence, the magistrates of Lu- 
cerne had prohibited any one from approaching 
Mount Pilatre, under severe penalties. Antonio 
once more crossed himself as he finished his legend; 
in which aet of devotion he was imitated by his 
hearers, tuo good Catholics to entertain any doubt 
of the truth.of the story. 

“How the accursed heathen scowls upon us!” 





| oaid the r of the merchants, while the cloud 
geemed to settle on the brow of 
Mount Pilatre. “Vade retro ;—be thou defied, 
sinner !” 
| A rising wind, rather heard than felt, seemed to 
groan forth, in the tone of a dying lion, the accept- 
ance of the suffering spirit to the rash of 
the young Englishman. The mountain was seen 
to send down its rugged sides thick wreaths of 
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heaving nuist, which, rolling through the rugged 
chasms that seamed the grisly hill, resembled tor- 
rents of rushing lava pouring down from a volcano 
The ridgy precipices, which formed the sides of 
these huge ravines, showed their splintery and 
rugged edges over the vapour, as if dividing from 
each other the descending streams of mist which 
rolled around them. Asa strong contrast to thia 
gloomy and threatening scene, the more distant 
mountain range of Righi shone brilliant with all 
the hues of an autumnal sun. 

While the travellers watched this striking and 
varied contrast, which resembled an approaching 
combat betwixt the powers of Light and Darkcess 
their guide, in his mixed jargon of Italian and Ger- 
man, exhorted them to make haste on their jour- 
ney. The village to which he proposed to condyet 
them, he said, was yet distant, the road bad, and 
difficult to find, and if the Evil One (looking to 
Mount Pilatre, and crossing himself) should send 
his darkness upon the valley, the path would be 
both doubtful and dangerous. The travellers, thus 
admonished, gathered the capes of their cloaks 
close round their throats, pulled their bonnets re 
solvedly over their brows, drew the buckle of the 
broad belts which fastened their mantles, and eacl: 
with a mountain staff in his hand, well shod with 
an iron spike, they pursued their journey, with 
unabated strength and undaunted spirit. 

With every step the scenes around them ap- 
peared to change. Each mountain, as if its firm 
and immutable form were flexible and varying, 
altered in appearance, like that of a shadowy appa 
rition, as the position of the strangers relative tc 
them changed with their motions, and as the mist 
which continued slowly, though constantly to de- 
scend, influenced the rugged aspect of the hille 
and valleys which it shrouded with its vapoury 
mantle. The nature of their progress, too, nevex 
direct, but winding by a narrow path along the 


' sinuosities of the valley, and making many a cir- 


cuit round precipices and other obstacles which it 
was impossible to surmount, added to the wild 
variety of a journey, in which, at last, the travel- 
lers totally lost any vague idea which they had 
previously entertained concerning the direction in 
which the road led them. 

“<I would,” said the Elder, “ we had that mystica 
needle which mariners talk of, that points ever to 
the north, and enables them to keep their way on 
the waters, when there is neither cape nor head& 
land, sun, moon, nor stars, nor any mark in heaven 
or earth to tell them how to steer.” 

“Tt would scarce avail us among these moun 
tains,” answered the youth; “for though that won 
derful needle may keep its point to the northern 
Pole-star, when it is on a flat surface like the sea 
it is not to be thought it would do so when these 
huge mountains arise like walls, betwixt the stee. 
and the object of its sympathy.” 

“ I fear me,” replied the father, “ we shall find 
our guide, who has been growing hourly more 
stupid since he left his own valley, as useless as 
you suppose the compass would be among the hills 
of this wild country.—Canst tell, my boy,” said 
he, addressing Antonio zm bad Italian, “if we be 


in the road we p 
“ If it please Saint Antonio”—aaid the guide, 


who was obviously too much eganfused to answer 
the question directly. 
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” 4 And rat water, half covered with mist, which 
zlimmers through the fe at the foot of this huge 
black precipiee—is it still a part of the Lake of 
Lucerne, or have we nti upon another since 
wo ascended that last hill ” 

Antonio could only answer that they o 
be on the Lake of Lucerne still, and that he 
that what they saw below them was only a winding 
branch of the same sheet of water. But he could 
say nothing with certainty. 

“ Dog of an Italian!” exclaimed the younger 
traveller, “ thou deservest to have thy bones 
brokes, for undertaking a charge which thou art 
as incapable to perform, as thou art to guide us to 
heaven !” 

“ Peace, Arthur,” said his father; “ if you 
frighten the lad, he runs off, and we lose the small 
advantage we might have by his knowledge ; if 
you use your baton, he rewards you with the stab 
of a knife,—for such is the humour of a revenge- 
ful Lombard. Either way, you are marred in- 
stead of helped.—Hark thee hither, my boy,” he 
continued, in his indifferent Italian, “ be not afraid 
of that hot youngster, whom I will not permit to 
injure thee; but tell me, if thou canst, the names 
of the villages by which we are to make our jour- 
ney to-day ?”’ 

The gentle mode in which the elder traveller 
spoke reassured the lad, who had been somewhat 
alarmed at the harsh tone and menacing expres- 
sions of his younger companion; and he poured 
forth, in his patois, a flood of names, in which t e 
German guttural sounds were strangely intermixed 
with the soft accents of the Italian, but which car- 
tied to the hearer no intelligible information con- 
cerning the object of his question; so that at 
length he was forced to conclude, “ Even lead on, 
in Our Lady’s name, or in Saint Antonio’s, if you 
like it better; we shall but lose time, I see, in 
trying to understand each other.” 

They moved on as before, with this difference, 
that the guide, leading the mule, now went first, 
and was followed by the other two, whose motions 
he had formerly directed by calling to them from 
sehind. The clouds meantime became thicker and 
thicker, and the mist, which had at first been a 
thin vapour, began now to descend in the form of 
a small thick rain, which gathered like dew upon 
the capotes of the travellers. Distant rustling and 
groaning sounds were heard among the remote 
mountains, similar to those by which the Evil Spi- 
rit of Mount Pilatre had seemed to announce the 
storm. The boy again pressed his companions to 
advance, but at the same time threw impedim ts 
in the way of their doing so, by the slowness and 
indecision which he showed in leading them on. 

Havin in this manner for three or 
four miles, which uncertainty rendered doubly te- 
dioua, the travellers were at length engaged in a 
narrow path, running along the verge of a precipice. 
Beneath was water, but of what description they 
could not ascertain, The wind, indeed, which began 
to be felt in sudden gusts, sometimes swept aside 
the mist so completely as to show the waves glim- 
mering below; but whether they were those of he 
tame ake on which their morning journey ad 
cormmenced, whether it was another and separate 
sheet of water of a similar character, or whet: er 


ht to 


tt was a river or large brook, the view affor ed 
was too indistinct to determine. 


Thus far vas 


‘it completely removed for the 


panse of waters; for the same hurricane 
which showed them water in the bottom of the 
glen, gave them a transient view of the opposite 
side, at what exact distance they could not wel) 
discern, but near enough to show tall abrupt rocks 
and shaggy pine-trees, here united in and 
there singly anchored among the cliffs which over- 
hung the water. This was a more distinct land- 
scape than the farther side of the lake would have 
offered, had they been on the right road. 

Hitherto the path, though steep and » Was 
plainly enough indicated, and showed traces of 
having been used both by riders and foot passen- 
gers. But suddenly, as Antonio with the loaded 
mule had reached a projecting eminence, around 
the peak of which the path made a sharp turn, 
he stopped short, with his usual exclamation, ad- 
dressed to his patron saint. It appeared to Ar- 
thur that the mule shared the terrors of the guide ; 
for it started back, put forwards its fore-feet sepa- 
rate from each other, and seemed, by the attitude 
which it assumed, to intimate a determination to 
resist every proposal to advance, at the same time 
expressing horror and fear at the prospect which 
lay before it. 

Arthur pressed forward, not only from curiosity, 
but that he might if possible bear the brunt of any 
danger before his father came up to share it. In 
less time than we have taken to tell the story, the 
young man stood beside Antonio and the mule, 
upon a platform of rock on which the road seermed 
absolutely to terminate, and from the farther side 
of which a precipice sunk sheer down, to what 
depth the mist did not permit him to discern, but 
certainly uninterrupted for more than three hun- 
dred feet. 

The blank expression which overcast the visage 
A the younger traveller, and traces of which might 
be discerned in the physiognomy of the beast of 
burden, announced alarm and mortification at 
this unexpected, and, as it seemed, insurmountable 
obstacle. Nor did the looks of the father, who 
presently after came up to the same spot, convey 
either hope or comfort. He stood with the others 
gazing on the misty gulf beneath them, and looking 
all around, but in vain, for some continuation of 
the path, which certainly had never been origin 
ally designed to terminate in this man- 
ner. As they stood uncertain what to do next, the 
son in vain attempting to discover some mode of 
passing onward, aud the father about to propose 
that they should return by the road which had 
brought them hither, a loud howl of the wind, 
more wild than they had yet heard, swept down 
the valley. All being aware of the danger of being 
hurled from the precarious station which he 
occupied, snatched at bushes and roeks by whi 
to secure themselves, and even the n Sali gete 
seemed to steady itself in order to wi thee 
approaching hurricane. The gust came with such 
unexpected fury that it appeared to the travellers 
to shake the very rock on which ot aoe tape 
would have swept them from its surface like so 
many dry leaves, had it not been for the neemben- 
tary precautions which they had tekex for 
safety. But as the wind rushed down. the glen, 
space of thawe or 
four minutes the veil of mist which former guts 
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certain, that they were not on tne shores of the 
Lake of Lucerne, where it diap its usual ex- 
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had only served to agitate or discompose, and 
showed them the nature and cause of the inter- 
ruption which they had met with so unexpectedly. 
he rapid but correct eye of Arthur was then 
able to ascertain that the path, after leaving the 
platform of rock on which they stood, had origin- 
ally passed upwards in the same direction along 
the edge of a steep bank of earth, which had then 
formed the upper covering of a stratum of precipi- 
tous rocks, But it had chanced, in some of the 
convulsions of nature which take place in those 
wild regions, where she works upon a scale so 
formidable, that the earth had made a slip, or 
almost a precipftous descent, from the rock, and 
been hurled downwards with the path, which was 
traced along the top, and with bushes, trees, or 
whatever grew upon it, into the channel of the 
stream ; for such they could now discern the water 
beneath them to be, and not a lake or an arm of a 
lake, as they had hitherto supposed. 
The immediate cause of this phenomenon might 
robably have been an earthquake, not unfrequent 
fn that country. The bank of earth, now a con- 
fused mass of ruins inverted in its fall, showed 
some trees growing in a horizontal position, and 
others, which, having pitched on their heads in 
their descent, were at once inverted and shattered 
to pieces, and lay a sport to the streams of the 
river which they had heretofore covered with 
gloomy shadow. The gaunt precipice which re- 
mained behind, like the skeleton of some huge 
monster divested of its flesh, formed the wall of 
a fearful abyss, resembling the face of a newly 
wrought quarry, more dismal of aspect from the 
rawness of its recent formation, and from its being 
as yet uncovered with any of the vegetation with 
which nature speedily mantles over the bare sur- 
fuce even of her sternest crags and precipices. 
Besides remarking these appearances, which 
tended to show that this interruption of the road 
had been of recent occurrence, Arthur was able to 
observe, on the further side of the river, higher 
up the valley, and rising out of the pine forests, 
interspersed with rocks, a square building of con- 
siderable height, like the ruins of a Gothic tower. 
He pointed out this remarkable object to Antonio, 
and demanded if he knew it; justly conjecturing 
that, from the peculiarity of the site, it was a land- 
mark not easily to be dorsolten by any who had 
seen it before. Accordingly, it was gladly and 
romptly recognised by tlie lad, who called cheer- 
Fully out, that the place was Geierstein, that is, as 
he explained it, the Rock of,the Vultures. He 
knew it, he said, by the old tower, as well as by 
a huge pinnacle of rock which arose near it, almost 
in the toa of a steeple, to the top of which the 
lammer-geier (one of the largest birds of prey 
known to exist) had in former days transported 
the child of an ancient lord of the castle. He 
ed to recount the vow whieh was made 
by the Knight of Geierstein to Our Lady of Hin- 
edien ; rg while he caer en 
woods, and precipices, agai in mist. But 
as he concluded his wonderful narrative with the 
miracle which restored the infant in to ite 
father’s arms, he cried out suddenly, “ Look to 
yourselves—the storm !—the storm!” it came 
pewteonn g.Lris sweeping the mist before it, again 
on the travellers a view of the horrors 
around then. 


a anarea nanan enn 
“Ay! quoth Austen, triumphantly,.as the gust 
abated, “ old Bontius loves little ta hear of One 
Lady of Kinsiedlen; but she will keep her own 
with him—Ave Maria” — 

« That tower,” said the young traveller, “ seema 
uninhabited. I ean desery no smoke, and the 
battlement appears ruinous.’’ 

“ Jt has not been inhabited for many a day,” 
answered the guide. But I would I were at it, 
for all that. Honest Arnold Biederman, the Lan- 
damman” (chief magistrate) “ of the Canton of 
Unterwalden, dwells near, and, I warrant you, dis- 
tressed aim ba will not want the best that cu 
ee and cellar can find them, wherever he holds 
rule. 

“ T have heard of him,” said the elder traveller, 
whom Antonio had been taught to call Seignor 
Philipson ; “a good and hospitable man, and one 
who enjoys deserved weight with his countrymen.” 

“You have spoken him right, Seignor,” answered 
the guide ; “and I would we could reach his house, 
where you should be sure of hospitable treatment, 
and a good direction for your next day’s journey. 
But how we are to get to the Vulture’s Castle, 
unless we had wings like the vulture, is a question 
hard to answer.” 

Arthur replied by a daring proposal, which the 
reader will find in the next chapter. 





CHAPTER II. 


meme Away with me 
The clouds ba thicker—there—now lean on me 
Place your foot here—here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that ghrub—now, pre me your hand 


The chalet will be gain’d in half an hour. 
Manfred. 


APR survey ing the desolate scene as accurately 
as the stormy state of the atmosphere would per- 
mit, the younger of the travellers observed, “ In 
any other country, I should say the tempest begins 
to abate; but what to expect in this land of deso- 
lation, it were rash to decide. If the apostate spirit 
of Pilate be actually on the blast, these lingering 
and more distant howls seem to intimate that he is 
returning to his place of punishment. The path- 
way has sunk with the ground on which it was 
traced—I can see part of it lying down in the 
abyss, marking, as with a streak of clay, yonder 
mass of earth and stone. But I think it possible, 
with your permission, my father, that I could still 
scramble forward along the edge of the precipice, 
till I come in sight of the habitation which the lad 
tells us of. If there be actually such a one, there 
must be an access to if somewhere; and if I can- 
not find the path out, I can at least make a signal 
to those who dwell near the Vulture’s Nest yonder, 
and obtain some friendly guidance.” 

“ T cannot consent to your incurring such a risk,” 
said his father; “ let the lad go forward, if he can 
and will, He is mountain-bred, and I will reward 
him richly.” 

But Antonio declined the proposal arogety | 
and decidedly: “i am mountain-bred,” he sai 
“but I am no miganpgg omega © and Fa tie no 
raven is not worth life” - ~ ty 

“ And God forbid,” saidSeignor Phitipson, “ 


. ie ists 
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i shonid tempt thep to weigh them syamst exckt 
other Go on, then, my bia folfow thee.” 
“Under your favour, dearest sir, 10,” replied 
the man ; * it is ehongh to endanger the life 
of on d mine, far the most worthless, should, 
by ali the rules of wisdom as well as nature, be put 
first in Hazard.” 

« No, Arthur,” replied his father, in a determined 
voice; “mo, my son—I have survived much, but I 
will not sutvive thee.” 

“I fear not for the issue, father, if you permit 
me to go alone; but I cannot—dare not—under- 

| take a task $0 perilous, if you persist in attempting 
| to share it, with no better aid than mine. While 
I endéavoured to make a new advance, I should be 
ever looking back to see how you might attain the 
station which I was about to leave—And bethink 
you, dearest father, that if I fall, I fall an unre- 
garded thing, of as little moment as the stone or 
' tree which has toppled headlong down before nie. 
| But you——should your foot slip, or your hand fail, 
| bethink you what and how much must needs fall 
| 





with you {” 

“Thou art right, my child,” said the father. “I 
still have that which binds me to life, even though 
T were to lose in thee all that is dear to me.—Our 
Lady and our Lady’s Knight bless thee and prosper 

; thee, my ehild! Thy foot is young, thy hand is 

—-thou hast not climbed Plynlimmon in vain. 
| Be bold, but be wary—remember there is a man 
| who, failing thee, has but one act of duty to bind 
| him to the earth, and, that discharged, will soon 
follow thee.” 

The young man accordingly prepared for his 
journey, and, stripping himself of his cumbrous 
cloak, showed his well-proportioned limbs in a jer- 
hin of grey cloth, which sat close*to his person. 
The father’s resolution gave way when his son 
turned round to bid him farewell. He recalled his 
permission, and in a peremptery tone forbade him 
to proceed, But, without listening to the prohibi- 
tion, Arthur had comméheed his perilous adventure. 
Descending from the platform on which he stood, 
by the boughs of an old ash-tree, which thrust itself 
out of the cleft of a rock, the youth was enabled to 
gain, though at great risk, a narrow ledge, the very 
brink of the precipice, by creeping along which he 
hoped to pass on till he made himself heard or seen 
from the habitation, of whose existence the guide 
had informed him. His situation, as he pursued 
this bold purpose, appeared so precarious, that even 
the hired attendant hardly dared to draw breath as 
| he gazed on him. The ledge which supported him 
| seeined to grew so narrow as he assed along it, as 
| to become altogether invisible, while sometimes 
y with his face to the precipice, sometimes Tooking 
| forward, sometimes glancing his eyes upward, but 
| never venturing to cast a look below, lest his brain 
| should grow giddy at a sight so appalling, he wound 
| his way onward, ‘T'o his father and the attendant, 
| Who beheld his progresa, it was less that of a man 
7 sth rn in the ordinary manner, and resting by 
aught connected with the firm earth, than that of an 
inatet drawling along the face of a perpendicular 
| wall, of whose Progressive movement we are indeed 
| sensible, but caunot perceive the means of its su 
| port, And bierly, re bitterly, did the miserable 
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parent eames ni had not pea = his 
| PULpose ing and even perilous 
‘tieasure of retracing his steps to the habitation of 


the pre gnight. He 
partaken the fate of éré-2on' 

Meanwhile, the youttg nits spirits were 
braced for the performance of -lits perilous 


ee a eee 
which in general was sufficiently acti#s; an refased, 


to listen, evew for an instant, to apy of the hom 
rible insinuations by which augments 
danger. He endeavoured iy to reduce aif 
around him to the seale of right reason, as the best 
” he 


support of true courage. * This ledge of rock, 
urged to himself, “ is but narrow, yet it has breadth 
enough to support me; these cliffs and crevices in 
the surface are small and distant, but the one 
affords as secure a resting-place to my feet, the 
other as available a grasp to my hands, as if I stood 
on a platform of a cubit broad, and rested my arm 
on a balustrade of marble. My safety, therefore, 
depends on myself. If I move with decision, step 
firmly, and hold fast, what signifies how near I'am 
to the mouth of an abyss t” 

Thus estimating the extent of his danger by the 
measure of sound sense and reality, and eta 
by some degree of practice in such exercise, the 
brave youth went forward on his awful journey, 
step by step, winning his way with a caution, and 
fortitude, and presence of mind, which alone could 
have saved him from instant destruction. Atlength 
he gained a point where a projecting rock formed 
the angle of the precipice, so far as it had been 
visible to him from the platform. This, therefore, 
was the critical point of his undertaking ; but it was | 
also the most perilous part of it. The rock pro- 
jected more than six fect forward over the ciatant 
which he heard raging at the depth of a hund 
yards beneath, with a noise like subterranean 
thunder. He examined the spot with the utmost 
care, aud was led by the existence of shrubs, grasa, 
and even stunted trees, to believe that this rock 
marked the farthest extent of the slip or slide of 
earth, and that, could he but turn round the angle 
of which it was the termination, he might hope to 
attain the continuation of the path which had 
so strangely interrupted by this convulsion of 
nature. But the crag jutted out so much as to 
afford no possibility of passing either under or 
around it; and as it rose several feet above the 
position which Arthur had attained, it was no easy 
inatter to climb over it. This was, however, the 
course which he chose, as the only mode of aur- 
mounting what he hoped might prove the last 
obstacle to his voyago of discovery. A projecting 
tree afforded him the means of raising and swing- 
ing himself up to the top of the crag. But. he had 
scarcely planted himself on it, had scarcely a mo- 
ment to congratulate himself, on seeing, amid a wild 
chaos of cliffs and wood, the peed ruins of Geier- 
stein, with smoke arising, and indivating something 
like a human habitation beside them, when, to his 
extreme terror, he felt the huge cliff on which he 
stood, tremble, stoop slowly forward, and 
sink from its position. Projecting as it was, 
shaken as its equilibrium had been by the most 
recent earthquake, it lay now so insecurely 
that its balance was entirely destroyed, even by the 
addition of the young man’s weight. = 

Aroused by the imminence of the danger, Ar. 
thur, by an instinctive attempt at self-preservation, | 
drew cautiously back from the falling crag into ‘the 
treo by which he had ascended, and turasd ‘his | 
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heatilong dowm int the siver. After a moment of 
hoewil inty, the power of gravitation deter- 
. aad vi — —- pati ig 
‘huge fragment, which must have wei at 
deast, bwonty ton, rending and splintering in its 
evurse the trees and bushes which it 
and settling at leugth in the channel 
ofthe torrent with a din equal to the discharge of 
m pieces of artillery. The sound was re- 
aehned from bank to bank, from precipice to preci- 
pies, with eraulative thunders; nor was the tumult 
lent till. it rose into the region of eternal snows, 
which, equally insensible to terrestrial sounds, and 
safavourable to animal life, heard the roar in their 
majestic solitude, but suffered it to die away with- 
out a responsive voice. 
jn the meanwhile, were the thoughts of 
the distracted father, who saw the ponderous rock 
fleseend, but could uot mark whether his only son 
had borne it company iu its dreadful fall! His first 
impulse was to rush forward along the face of the 
precipice, which he had seen Arthur so lately tra- 
verse ; and when the lad Antonio withheld him, by 
throwing his arms areund him, he turned on the 
guide wrth the fury ef a bear which had been rob- 
bed of her cubs. 

“ Wahand me, base peasant,” he exclaimed, “ or 
| 
88 poor bey, droppmg on 
knees before him, “ I, too, have a father !” 

The appeal went to the heart of the traveller, 

wito instantly let the lad go, and holding up his 
hands, and lifting his eyes towards heaven, said, in 
aceents of the deepest agony, mingled with devout 
resignation, “ stat coluntas tua /—he was my last, 
and loveliest, and best beloved, and most worthy 
of my love; and yonder,” he added, “ yonder over 
‘the glen seay the birds of prey, who are to feast 
‘on hig young blood.—But I will see liim once 
more,” exclaimed the miserable parent, as the 
hage carrion vulture floated past him on the thick 
eiz,—<1I will see my Arthur once more, ere the 
‘wolf and the eagle mangle him—JI will see all of 
-bisn that earth still hol Detain me not—but 
Abide here, and watch me as I advance. If I fall, 
we ia uacet likely, I charge you to take the sealed 
-papers, whieh you will find in the vallise, and carr 
teem, ta the person to whom they are addressed, 
-witl) the Jeagt possible delay. Bish is mene 
;@nough in, the pusse to bury me with my poor boy, 
-wad $ cause massag be said for our souls, and yet 
ieave you a rieh recom for yeur journey.” 

‘Fe honest Swiss obtuse in his understand- 

«deg, hut kind and faithful in his disposition, blub- 
ered as his employer spoke, and, afraid to offer 
idaxther remonstrance or 0 i salina tem- 
porary, master prepare hi to traverse the same 
fatal preeipice, over the verge of which his ill-fated 
ayer had seemed $e pass to the fate which, with all 
the wildness ef « parent’s anguish, hie father was 
to 


sea ey nineteen at 
an : o - 
placed by Axthur'y rash asgent, the loud hoarse 


the charge of thee 
served. them in war instead of all 
ments, 


' 
« Hold, sir, hold !” exclaimed the Grison, é Toy 
dar is & signal from. Geierstein. Some; one 
presently oume to our asqatance, and show ns, tha 
safer way to seek for your son—. 

at yon green bush that is _saagpy Wan the 
mist, Saint Antonio preserve ma, as 1 see a whitp 
cloth displayed there |—is is just beyond the paint 
where the rock fell.” eS oe dk 

The father endeavoured to fix his eyea. on the 
spot, but they filled so fast with tears, thad Poy 
could Fe discern the object — je suas 

inted out.—« It is all in vain,” he sai 
the tears from his eyes—*I sha]l never see shore 
of him than his lifeless remains |” 

“ You will—you will see him in life !” said the 
Grison, “ Saint Antonio wills it so—See, the white 
cloth waves again !” 

“ Some remnant of his garments,” said the des- 

iring father,—‘ some wretched, memorial of his 
bite N o, my eyes sec it not—I have beheld.the 
fall of my house—would that the vultures of 
crags had rather torn them from their so i 

“ Yet look again,” said the Swiss; * snes 
hangs not loose upon a bough—I can see thatit i 
raised on the end of a staff, and is distinctly wave 
to and fro. Your son makes a siguat that he is 
safe.” 

«“ And if it be so,” said the traveller, clasping 
his hands together, “ blessed be the eyes that see 
it, and the tongue that tells it! If we find my soy, 
and find him alive, this day shall be a Jucky one 
for thee too.” 

“6 Nay,” answered the lad, * I only ask that you 
will abide still, and act by counsel; and I will hold 
myself quit for my services. Only it is not credit- 
able to an honest lad to have le lose them- 
selves by their own wilfulness; for the blame, 
after all, is sure to fall upon the guide, as if be 
could prevent old Pontius from shaking the mist 
from fis brow, or banks of earth from slipping 
down into the valley at a time, or young , 
brained gallants from walking upon precipices as 
narrow as the edge of a knife, or madmen, whose 





.grey hairs might make them wiser, from drawing 


rs like bravoes in Lombardy.” 

hus the guide ran on, and in that vein. he night 
have long continued, for Seignor Ph Reard 
him not. Each throb of his pulse, each thought of 
his heart, was directed towards the object which 
the lad referred to as a signal of his sen’s akfety. 
He became at length aatinfied that the signal was 
actually waved by a human hand; and, as in 
the glow of reviving hopes as he had of Bite been 
under the influence of desperate grief, he again 
Soy ad annting hy pom in rogaine 
son, assisting him, ing % 
place @f safety. But the entpeaties and reiterated 
his guide induced him te paid. 


ange = your” ones eae — uf 
Ww danger. eye 
feet Grmi— I trow the one rrenes five ¢ 





im 
with the country, 
whe knew net the 


“ And if he did so, as is most likely he did,” re- 
past the Griaon, * how should we have heard 
im & The 
horrible: 


of Uni iteqlf sounded amid these 

:ding of water and tempest like the reed 
of 3 shepherd hey ; and ew think you we should 
hear the. hollog of a man 1” 

% Yet, methinks,” said Seignoy Philipson, “I 
do hear something amid thie roar of elements 
ee Ar- 

"Be 


“J wot well, ne,” answered the Grison; “ that 
is @ Woman's yoice. maidens will converse 
with each other in that manner, from cliff to cliff, 
thagugh stepm and tempest, were there a mile 


betryean.” 
+ New, Heaven he, slereien for this providential 
volief !’ said Seigner Philipson ; “I trust we shall 
gee this dreadful day safely ended. I will 


in answer.” 

He atternpted to da so, but, inexperienced in the 
art of a heard in such a country, he 
pitehed hia véice in the samd key with that of the 
moar ef wave and wind; s0 that, even at twenty 
yards from the place where hé was speaking, it 
must have been-totally indistinguishable from that 
of the elemental war around them. The lad smiled 
at his "g ineffectual attempts and then raised 
hus. himeelf in a high, wild, and prolonged 
seream, which, while produced with apparently 
much, lesa gfort thaa that of the Englishman, was 

a@ distinct sound, separated from others 
by the to which it was pitched, and was pro- 
hably le te @ very considerable distance. It 
was presently answered by distant cries of the 
came nature, which gradually ed the plat- 
jaan, bringing renovated hope to the anxious tra- 
veller. 

_ Ef the: diatuese of tho: father rendered his condi- 
tign an object of deep compassian, that of the son, 
at the same moment, was sufficiently perilous, 
We stated, that Arthur Philipson 

nacengeer era nA pac aoy journey — the 
precipies, with, eeolness, resolutio un- 
shaken determination . 
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ef mind, whick was most 
eunepdiel. to a task where all must depend upon 
firmness of nerve: Bat the formidab cote 
whieh checked bis onward progress, was a- 
Faoter 20 drendful, as made hire. feel hi 











feethers, dyes 
ruin attending sl a ot SS 
oY as 
and of the en thoes 


en te mea @ be ee ae 
accompanied. The effecte of his terror, 
were physical as well as moral, for a 
colours played before hiseyeas he was 
a sick dizziness, and deprived at ones of the abe 
dience of those limbs whieh hed hithest> gactved 
him ge admirably; his axvnea and lends, as if 
longer at his own command, sow elung tb’ 
branches of the trae, with a cramp-iike tenacity 
over which he seemed to possens mo paswer, aud 
now trembled in a state of such: mérvous 
grt aa led him Md agri that pag melt 
ing unable to support him longer in i 

An incident, in itself triffing, added te the dis 
tress oecasioned by this alienation of his 
All living things in the neighbouekood 
might be supposed, been startled dy the tremey- 
dous fall to which his progreas had gre . 
Flights of owls, bats, and other birds of 
compelled to betake themselves to the air, had lost 
no time in returning inte their bowers of pi cae 
the harbour afforded them by the rifts and holeg 
of the neighbouring recks. Qne of this ill-omened 
flight chanced to he a lammer-geier, or ine 
Vulture, a bird larger and more voracious 
the eagle himself, and whick Arthur had not been 
accustomed to see, or at least. te look upon closely. 
With the instinct ef moat hirds of prey, it is 
custom of this ereature, when with food, ta 
assume some station of inaccessible seourity, and 
there remain stationary and motionless for days 
together, till the work of digestion has been am 
complished, and activity returns with the pressure 
ef appetite. Disturbed from suek a stata of rev 
pose,one of these terrifie birds had risen from the 
ravine to which the species gives ita name, aid 
having circled unwillingly round, with a. ghastly 
scream and a i sunk dewnu 
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flagging wing, it kad 
upon the piunacle of a crag, net four yards from 
the tree in which Arthur held his precazions sta- 
tion. Although still in seme degree stupified by 
torpor, it seemed encouraged by the motionless 
state of the young man to suppose him dead, or 
dying, aud sat there and gazed at him, without 
displaying any of that apprehension which the 
fiercest grins usually entertain from the vicinity 
of man. : 

As Arthur, endeavouring to shake off tite ines, 
pacitating effects of his panic fear, raised 
to loek 











whose head and neek denuded of 
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bird, without his esol the power to 


Di-favedred. 
tumore them. ’ The dangers, ideal 
ae well as real, crits pray ts weakened mind, 
diskbied as it was by the circumstances of his 
i The near « h of a creature, not 
more Jonthsenv to tive fans race, than averse 
to come their reach, seemed as ominous as 
it was titueudl, Why did it gaze on him with 
sach earnestness, projecting its disgusting 
form, asiif presently to alight upon his person ? 
The ‘foul bird, was she the demon of the place to 
which her name referred; and did she come to 
exult, that an intruder on her haunts seemed in- 
volved amid their perils, with little hope or chance 
of deliverancet Or was it a native vulture of the 
tooks, whose -sagqcity foresaw that the rash tra- 
weller was soon destined to become its victim! 
Gould the creature, whose senses are said to be 
#9 acute, argue from circumstances the stranger’s 
approaching death, and wait, like a raven or hooded 
crow by a ying sheep, fur the earliest opportunity 
to commence her ravenous banquet? Was he 
doomed to feel its beak and talons before his 
heart’s blood shonld cease to beat? Had he 
already lost the dignity of humanity, the awe which 
the being formed in the image of his Maker, in- 
spires into all inferior creatures ? 

Apprehensions so painful served more than all 
that reason could euggest, to renew in some de- 
gree the elasticity of the young man’s mind. By 
waving his handkerehief, using, however, the 

ion in his movements, he suc- 
eeeded in scaring the vulture from his vicinity. 
It rose from its resting-place, sereaming harshly 
and dolefully, and sailed on its is wakys pinions 
to seek a place of more undisturbed repose, while 
the adventurous traveller felt a sensible pleasure 
at being relieved of its disgusting presence. 
ith more collected ideas, the young man, who 
could obtain, from his position, a partial view of 
the platform he had left, endeavoured to testify 
his safety to his father, by displaying, as high as 
he could, the banner by which he had chased off 
the vulture. Like them, too, he heard, but at a 
jess distance, the burst of the great Swiss horn, 
which seemed to announce some near succour. 
He replied by shouting and waving his flag, to 
direct assistance to the spot where it was so much 
required ; and, recalling his faculties, which had 
alinost deserted him, he laboured mentally to re- 
cover i with hope the means and motive 
for ex . 

A faithful Catholic; he eagerly recommended 
Mimeeif in prayer to Our Lady of Einsiedlen, and, 
making vows of propitiation, besought her inter- 
cession, that he might be delivered from his 
dreadful condition. “ Or, gracious Lady!” he 
concluded his orison, “if it is my doom to lose my 
fife like a hunted fox amidst this savage wilder- 
frees of crags, restore at least my natural 
sense of patience and co , and let not one 
who has lived like a man, though a sinful one, 
mect death like a timid hare |” 

Having devoutly recommended himself to that 
Protectrens, of wliom the of the Catholic 
Chavet form a. 80 ble, Arthur, though 
every nerve efi]| shook with his lato agitation, and 
his hoaxt throbbed with @ violence that threatened 
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to suffocate him, turned his thought aid obeervas 
tion 16 the menns of effecting his sacape. Bit, ia 
he looked areond. he becknté more and titer 
injories and the mental agony which ‘he bd 

fi e y 

‘akin during his late peril He could sot, 
any effort of which he was capeble, fik his 

and bewildered eyes on the scene aroukd 
—they seemed to reel till the ian da 
along with them, and a tioffey chaos of thickets 
and tall cliffs, which inte between him atid 
the ruinous Castle of Geierstein, mixed and whirled 
round in such confusion, that nothing, save the _ 
consciousness that such an idea was the 

of partial insanity, prevented him from 

himself from the tree, as if to join the wild danoe 
to which lus disturbed brain had given miotion. 

‘“ Heaven be my protection!” said the unfor- 
tunate young man, closing his eyes, in hepes, by 
abstracting himself from the terrors of his situa- 
tion, to compose his too active imagination, “ my 
senses are abandoning me!” 

He became still more convineed that this was 
the case, when a female voice, in a high-pitched 
but eminently musical accent, was heard at no 
great distance, as if calling to him. He 
his eyes once more, raised his +head, and looked 
towards tlie place from whence the sounds 
to come, though far from being certain that they 
existed saving in his own disordered imagination. 
The vision which appeared had almost confirmed 
him in the opinion that his mind was unsettled, 
and his senses in no state to serve him accurately. 

Upon the very summit of a pyramidical rdck 
that rose out of the depth of the valley, was seen a 
female figure, s0 obscured by mist, that only the 
outline could be traced. The form, ad 
against the sky, appeared rather the undefined 
lineaments of a spirit than of a mortal maiden ; 
for her person seemed as light, and scarcely more 
opaque, than the thin cloud that surrounded her 
pedestal. Arthur's first belief was, that the Virgin‘ 
had heard his vows, and had descended in im 
to his rescue; and he was about to recite his Ave 
Maria, when the voice again called to hint with the 
singular shrill modulation of the mountain halod, 
by which the natives of the Alps can hold confer- 
ence with each other from one mountain ridge to 
another, across ravines of great depth and widtly. 

While he debated how to address this unex- 
pected apparition, it disappeared from the point 
which it at first occupied, and presently after 
became again visible, perched on the cliff ont of 
which projected the tree in which Arthur had 
taken refuge. Her personal appearance, as well 
as her dress, made it then apparent that slte’was 
a maiden of those mountains, familiar with their 
dangerous paths, He saw that a beautiful young 

him 


woman stood before him, who regarded 
& mixture of pity and wonder. 

“Stranger,” she at Jength said, “who are ‘you, 
and whence comé you ?” 

“I am a stranger, maiden, as you justly téfm 
me,” answered the y mah, raising himself as 
well as he could. “ I left Lucerne morning, 
with my father, and a guide. oF mabe With then 
not three furlongs from henee. May it rYou, 
gentle maiden, to warn them of miy y for 1 ; 
know my father will Be in despaix tipoh my ee 
count {” 

‘ 





% 

Sica a me a eS ee 
- & Willingly,” sail the maiden; “ but I think 
my uicle, or carve ane my kinamen, must have 
already found chem, and will prove faithful guides. 
aid you t—are you w —are you 
e were alarmed by the fall of a reck— 
ay, and yonder it Hes, a mass of no ordinary size.” 

As the Swiss maiden spoke thus, she approached 
so close to the verge of the precipice, and looked 
with such indifference into the gulf, that the sym- 
pathy which connects the actor and spectator upon 
guch occasions brought back the sickness and ver- 

igo from which Arthur had just recovered, and 
Re sunk back into his former more recumbent 
posture, with something like a faint groan. 

* You are then ill?” said the maiden, who ob- 
gerved him turn pale—* Where and what is the 

you have received ?”’ 

“ None, gentle maiden, saving some bruises of 
little import; but my head turns, and my heart 
grows sick, when I see you so near the verge of 
the cliff.” 

“Is that all?” replied the Swiss maiden.— 
« Know, stranger, that I do not stand on my 
uncle’s hearth with more security than I have 
stood upon precipices, compared to which this is a 

| child’s leap. You, too, stranger, if, as I judge 

from the traces, you have come along tlie edgo of 

the precipice which the earth-slide hath laid bare, 

ought to be far beyond such weakness, since surely 

you must be well entitled to call yourself a crags- 
” 





man, 

“TJ might have called myself so half an hour 
since,” answered Arthur; “ but I think I shall 
hardly venture-to assume the name in future.” 

Be not downeast,” said his hind adviser, “ for 
& passi ualm, which will at times cloud the 
spirit an e the eye-sight of the bravest and 
most experienced. Raise yourself upon the trunk 
of the tree, and advance closer to the rock out of 
which it grows. Observe the place well. It is 
easy for you, when you have attained the lower 
part of the projecting stem, to gain by one bold 
atep the solid rock upon which I stand; after 
which there is no. dangei or difficulty worthy of 
mention to a young man, whose limbs are whole, 
and whose courage is active.” 

“ My limbs are indeed sound,” replied the 
youth; * but I am ashamed to think how much 
my oourage ig broken. Yct I will not disgrace 
the interest you have taken in an unhappy wan- 
derer, by listening longer to the dastardly sug- 
gestions of a feeling, which till to-day has been 
a stranger to my m.” 

Lhe maiden looked on him anxiously, and with 
muth interest, aa, raising himself cautiously, and 
moving along the trunk of the tree, which lay 
nearly horizontal from the rock, and seemed to 
bend <4 chan his posture, the Bhd at 
grt apright, within what, on level ground, 

been but.an extended stride to the cliff on 

bich the Swies maiden stood. But instead of 

being oe to Pagal the purregteiy 

tm, i Was one.which must cross a SS, 

hattom of which a torrent surged and boiled 
Mah 
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fury. Arthur’s knees knocked 
ather, his feet became of lead, and 
denger at hig command; and he ex- 
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never can forget, and whieh others, happily stare 
gers to its power, may have di evon 
comparchending, 
young woman discerned his emotion, and 

foresaw its probable consequences. As the only 
mode in her power to restore his ee she 
sprung lightly from the rock to the ‘of ibe 
tree, on which she alighted with the ¢age and 
security of a bird, and in the same instant 
to the cliff; and extending her hand to the atray- 
ger, “ My arm,” she said, “is but a slight balus, 
trade; yet do but step forward with resoluti 
and you will find it as sccure as the hattlement of 
Berne.” But shame now overcame terror 80 
much, that Arthur, declining assistance which he 
could not have accepted without feeling lowered 
ir his own eyes, took heait cf grace, and succese- 
fully achieved the formidsl le step which placed 
him upon the same cliff with his kind assistant. 

To scize her hand and raise it to his lips, ia 
affectionate tohen of gratitude and respect, was 
naturally the youth’s first action; nor was it poa- 
sible for the maiden to haye prevented him from 
doing so, without assuming a degree of prudery 
foreign to her chaiacter, and occasioning a cere- 
monious debate upon a matter of no great conse- 
quence, where the scene of action was a rock 
searce five feet long by three in width, and which 
looked down upon a torrent roaring some h 
fect below. ‘ 





CHAPTER III. 


Cursed be the gold and ailver, which porsuade 

Weak man to foew far fatiguing trade. 

The lily, peace, outshines the silver stote, 

And life is dearer than the golden ore. 

Yct money tcmpts us o’cr the desert brown, 

Yo every distant mart and wealthy town. 
Hasean, or the Camal-driver 


ARTHUR PHIL pson, and Anne of Geierstein, thus 
placed together in a situation which brought them 
into the closest possible contiguity, felt a 
degree of embarrassment; the young man, 
less, from the fear of being judged a paltroon in the 
eyes of the maiden by whom he had been reseued, 
and the young woman, perhaps, in consequence of 
the exertion she had made, or @ sense of being 


| placed suddenly in a situation of such proximity 
| to the youth whose life she had probably saved. 


“ And now, maiden,” said Arthur, “ I naust 
repair to my father. The life which I owe to your 
assistance, can scarce be called welcome to me, uur 
less I am permitted to hasten to his reseue.” 

He was here interrupted by another bugle-llasé, 
which seemed to come from the srs in Which 
the elder Philipson and his guide had been left by 
their young and daring companion. Arthur looked 
in that direction; but the platform, which he had 


seen but imperfectly from the tree, when he was 
perched in that place of refuge, was invisible from « 


the rock on which they now stood. a} 

* It would cost me nothing to step tack sem 
yonder root,” said the young rae “ to apy inode 
thence whether I see aught of your, friends, 
But I am convinced they are under safer guidsmce 
than either yours or mine ; for the. ainoumose 


hern 
than ever, that |that my uncle, or some oe os oe 


a “ ag wren Which who have been | reached then. They are Gene on-theusdey | 
erwneined by, “ia % situatidn of like peril | to the Geierstein, whey wih pao | 
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{ will become your guide; for you may be nssured 
that my uncle Arnold witl not allow you to pass 
farther to-day; and we shall but losp time by en- 
deavouring to find your friends, who, situated 
where you say you left them, will reach the Gerer- 
stein sooner than we shall, epee me, then, or I 
must suppose you weary of my guidance. 

&« Sooner minpeee td abe the life which 
your guidance has in all probability saved,” replied 
Arthur, and prepared to attend her; at the same 

time taking a view of her dress and person, which 
eonfirmed the satisfaction he had in following such 
& conductor, and which we shall take the liberty to 
detail somewhat more minutely than he could do 
at that time. 

An upper vest, neither so close as to display the 
person, a habit forbidden by the sumptuary laws of 
the canton, nor so foose as to be an incumbrance 
iu walking or climbing, covered a close tunic of a 
different colour, and came dewn beneath the middle 
of the leg, but suffered the ankle, in all its fine 

oportions, to be completely visible. The foot was 
Nefended by a sandal, the point of which was turned 
upwards, and the crossings and knots of the strings, 
which secured it on the front of the leg, were gar- 
nished with silver rings. The upper vest was 
gathered round the middle by a sash of party- 
coloured silk, ornamented with twisted threads of 

ld; while the tunic, open at the throat, permitted 
the shape and exquisite whiteness of a well-formed 
neck to be visible at the collar, and for an inch or 
two beneath. The small portion of the throat and 

bosom thus exposed, was even more brilliantly fair 
than was promised by the countenance, which last 
bore some marks of having been freely exposed to 
the sun and air, by no means in a degree to dimi- 
nish its beauty, but just so far as to show that the 
maiden possessed the health which is purchased by 
habits of rura] exercise. Her long fair hair fell 
down iu a profusion of curls on each side of a face, 
whose blue eyes, lovely features, and dignified sim- 
plicity of expression, implied at once a charactor of 
gentleness, and of the self-rclying resolution of a 
mind teo virtuous te suspect evil, and too noble to 
fear it. Above these locks, beauty’s natural and 
most beseeming ornament—or rather, I should say, 
amongst them—was placed the small bomet, which, 
from its size, Kttke answered the purpose of pro- 
twetmg the head, but served to exercise the inge- 
nuity of the fair wearer, who had not failed, accord- 
aug to the prevailing custom of the mountain maid- 
ens, to decorate the tiny cap with a heron’s feather, 
and the then unusual luxury of a small and thin 
chain of geld, long enough to encircle the cap four 
er five times, and having the ends secured under a 
road medal of the same costly metal. 

I have only to add, that the stature of the 
young person was something above the common 
size, and that the whole contour of her form, with- 
out being in the slightest degree maseuline, resem- 
bled that of Mimerva, rather than the proud beau- 
ties of Juno, or the yicding graces of Venus. The 
meble brow, the well-formed and active limbs, the 
firm and yet light step—above all, the total absence 
of any thmg resembling the consciousness of per- 
wonel bénnty, and the open and candid look, which 
seemed desirous of knowing nothing that was hid- 
den, and conscious that she herself had nothing to 
bide, were tzwite not unworthy of tite goddess of 
wisdom and of chastity. . 


The read which the young Englishyman pursued 
under ee of this beauttfal young woman, 
ne diffi ee but eould aa be termed 

an , at in comparison te those . 
pica over which Arthur had recently It 
was, in fact, a continuation of the path which the 
slip or slide of earth, so often mentioned, had 
interrupted ; and although it had sustained 
in several places at the peried of the same - 
quake, yet there were marks of these having been 
already repaired in such a rade manner as mate 
the way sufficient for the necessary intereourse of 
a people so indifferent as the Swiss to smoeth or 
level paths. The maiden also gave Arthur to una- 
derstand, that the present road took a cirenit for 
the purpose of gaining that on which he was lately 
travelling, and that if he and his companions had 
turned off at the place where this new track united 
with the old pathway, they would have eseaped the 
danger which had attended their keeping the read 
by the so a of the precipice. 

The path which they now pursned was rather 
averted from the torrent, though still within hear- 
ing of its sullen thunders, which seemed to inerease 
as they ascended parallel to its course, till suddenly 
the road, turning short, and direeting itself straight 
upon the old castle, brought them within sight pf 
one of the most splendid and awful scenes of that 
mountainous region. 

The ancient tower of Geierstein, though neither 
extensive, nor distinguished by architectural orma- 
ment, possessed an air of terrible dignity by ite 
position on the very verge of the opposite bank of 
the torrent, which, just at the angle of the rock on 
which the ruins are situated, falls sheer over a 
cascade of nearly a hundred feet in height, and 
then rushes down the defile, through a trough of 
living rock, which perhaps its waves have been 
deepening since time itself had a comtmencement. 
Facing, and at the same time looking down 
this eternal roar of waters, stood the old tower, 
built so close to the verge of the precipice, thatthe 
buttresses with which the architect had st 
ened the foundation, seemed a part of the solid rock 
itself, and a contimmation of its perpendicular ascent. 
As usual throughout Eu in the feudal times, 
the principal part of the building was a massive 
square pile, the decayed summit of which wae 
rendered picturesque, by flanking turrets of differ- 
ent sizes and heights, some round, some angular 
some ruinous, some tolerably entire, varying the 
outline of the building as seen against the stormy 


Sky. 


A projecting sallyport, descending by a flight of 
steps from the tower, had in fermer times piven 
access to a bridge connecting the castle wit ‘that 
side of the stream on which Arthur and 
his fair guide now stood. A singte arch, or rather 
one rib of an arch, consi of sinfle stonés, #fill 
remained, and spanned the river imm in 
front of the waterfall. In former times this arch 
had served for the support of a wooden drawbetige, 
of more convenient breadth, and of such length and 
weight as must have been rather unmanageable, 
had it not been lowered on Seah be get aii 2 20 
It is true the device was attendéd -with this frieer- 
venience, that even when the drawbridge was up, 
there remained a possibility of approaching the 
castle gate by means of this narrow rib of wtone 
But as it was not above eighteen inches broxd, anl 
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could only admit the dOarmg foe who dhonkd tra- 
verse it, to a doorway, regularly defended by gate 
and portoullis, and having flanking turrets and 
projections from which stones, daria, melted lesd, 
and @onlding water, might be poured down on the 
soldiery who should venture to approrch Geier- 
.stein by this :pyrecarions access, the possibility of 
such an attempt was not considered as diminishing 
the eecourity of the garrison. 

In the time we treat of, the castJe being entirely 
ruined and dismantled, and the door, drawhbridge 
and porécullis gone, the dilapidated gateway, and 
the slender arch which connected the two sides of 
the stream, were used as a means of communica- 
tion hetween the banks of the river, by the inhabit- 
ats of the neighbourhood, whom habit had fami- 
liavized with the dangerous nature of the passage. 

Arthur Philipson had, in the meantime, like a 
good bow when new strung, regained the elasticity 
of feeling and character which was natural to him. 
It was not, indeed, with perfect composure that he 
followed his guide, as she tripped lightly over the 
narrow arch, composed of rugged stones, and ren- 
dered wet and alippery with the perpetual drizzle 
of the mist issuing from the neighbouring cascade. 
Nor was it without apprehension that he found him- 
self performing this perilous feat in the neighbour- 
hood of the waterfall itself, whose deafening roar 
he could not exclude from his ears, though he took 
care net to turn his head towards its terrors, lest 
hie brain should again be dizzied by the tumult of 
the waters as they shot forward from the precipice 
above, and plunged themselves into what seemed 
the fathomless guif below. But notwithstanding 
these feelings of agitation, the natural shame to 
show eowardice where a beautiful young female 
cari #0 mueh naierenes: ae the desire to 
regain his « the eyes wf his guide, pre- 
yented Arthur from again giving way to the a pelle 
ing feelings by which he had been overwhelmed a 
short time before. Stepping firmly on, yet cau- 
tiously supporting himself with his piked staff, he 
traced the light footsteps of his guide along the 
bridge of dread, and followed her through the 
ruined gallyport, to which they ascended by stairs 
which were equally dilapidated. 

The gateway admitted them into a mass of ruins, 
formerly a sort of court-yard to the donjon, which 
reee in gloomy dignity above the wreck of what 
had been works destined for external defence, 
er duildi for internal aceommodation. The 
quickly passed through these ruins, over whisk 
¥ ion had thrown a wild mantle of ivy, and 
other ereeping shrubs, and issued from them 
through the main of the castle into one of 
these spots in which Nature often embosoms her 
sweetest eharms, én the midst of districts chietly 
eharacterised by waste and desolation. 

The Castle, in this aspect aleo, rose considerably » 
above the neighbouring ground, but the elovation 
of the site, which towards the torrent wasan abrupt 
reek, was on-this side a steep eminence, which had 
been -ecarped like a mederm giacia, to render the 
‘tmilding move seeure. Jt was now eovered with 
| hay Ease se bushes, out of which the tower 

eooraed to rise in ruined dignity. Beyond 
‘this thieket the view was of a very dif- 
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fame savage charanter with the traet 2:n which the 
tuavellers had been taat morning bewildered, eri- 
closed, and as it were defended, a limited spaas 
of a mild and fertile character. The surface of 
this little domain was considerably varied, but Sta 
general “was a gehtie slope to the south-west. 

The principal object which it presented was a 
large hause eomposed of huge logs, without any 
pretence to ferm or syrometry, but indicating, by 
the smoke which arose from it, as well as the ex- 
tent of the neighbouring offices, and the improved 
and cultivated character of the fields around, that 
it was the abode, not of splendour certainly, but 
of ease and competence. An orchard of thriving 
fruit-trees extended to the southward of the dwell- 
ing. Groves of walnut and chestnut w in 
stately array, and even a vineyard, of three or 
four acres, showed that the cultivation of the grape 
was understood and practised, lt is now unives 
sal in Switzerland, but was, in those early daya, 
almost exclusively confined te a few move fortu- 
nate proprietors, who had the rare advantage of 
uniting intelligence with opulent, or at least eusy 
circumstances. 

There were fair ranges of pasture-fields, into 
which the fine race of cattle which constitute the 
pride and wealth of the Swiss mountaineers, had 
been brought down from the more A}pine grezings 
where they had fed during the summer, to be near 
shelter and protection when the autumnal storme 
might be expected. On some selected spots, the 
lambs of the season fed in plenty and security, 
and in others, huge trees, the natural growth of the 
soil, were suffered to remain, from motives of con- 
venienee probably, that they might be at band 
when tintber was required for domestic use, bus 
giving, at the same time, a woodland character to a 
scene otherwize agricultural]. Through this moun- 
tain-paradise the course ef a small brook might 
be traced, now showing itself to the sun, which had 
by this time dispelled the fogs, now intimating its 
course, by its gently slaping banks, clothed in some 
places with lofty trees, or concealing itself under 
thickets of hawisors and nut bushes, This stream, 
by a devious and gentle course, whieh seemed to 
indicate a reluctance to leave this quiet region, 
found its way at length out of the sequestered do- 
main, and, like a youth hurrying from the gay and 
tranquil sports of boyhood into the wild career of 
active life, finally unHed itself with the boisterous 
torrent, which, breaking down tumultuously from 
the mountains, shook the aneient Tower of Geier- 
stein, as it rolled down the adjacent roek, end 
then rushed howling through the defile in wlich 
our youthful traveller had wellnigh lost his life. — 

Eager as the younger Philipson was te s@jom 
his father, he gould net help pausing for a momené 
to wonder how so much beauty should be found 
amid such scenes of herror, end to look hack om 
the Tower of Geierstein, and on the huge cliff from 
which it derived its name, as if to ascertain, by 
the sight of these distinguished landmarks, that he 
was actually in the neighbourhood of the samage 
wild where he had ereountered s0 
and terror. Yet so narrow were the limits of ¢his 
cultivated farm, that it hardly neqnived sugh a 





etrospect to satisfy the spectator that the spot 
auompiible of human industry, and en which # 
cored tat «ee ef labour had 
heen bestuwed, bare a very prepartion $0 ake 
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wilderness in which it was situated. It was on all 


sides surrounded by lofty hills, in some places ris- 
ing into walls of rock, in others clothed with dark 
and savage forests of the pine and the larch, of 
primeval antiquity. Above these, from the emi- 
nenee on which the tower was situated, could be 
geen the almost rosy hue in which an immense 
glacier threw back the sun; and, still higher over 
the frozen surface of that icy sea, arose, in silent 
dignity, the pale peaks of those countless moun- 
tains, on which the snow eternally rests. 

What we have taken some time to describe, oc- 
cupied young Philipson only for one or two hur- 
ried minutes ; for on a sloping lawn, which was in 
front of the farm-house, as the mansion might be 
properly styled, he saw five or six persons, the 
foremost of whom, from his gait, his dress, and the 
form of his cap, he could easily distinguish as the 
pet whom he hardly expected at one time to 

vé again beheld. 

He followed, therefore, his conductress with a 
gind step, as she led the way down the steep ascent 
on which the ruined tower was situated. They ap- 
proached the group whom Arthur had noticed, the 
foremost of which was his father, who hastily came 
forward to meet him, in company with another per- 
son, of advanced age, and stature wellnigh gigan- 
tic, and who, from His simple yet majestic bearing, 
seemed the wortny countryman of William Tell, 
Staufbacher, Winkelried, and other Swiss wor- 
thies, whose stout hearts and hardy arms had, in 
the preceding age, vindicated against countless 
hosts their personal liberty, and the independence 
of their country. 

With a natural courtesy, as if to spare the father 
and son many witnesses to a meeting which must 
be attended with emotion, the Landamman himself, 
in walking forward with the elder Philipson, signed 
to those by whom he was attended, all of whom 
seemed young men, to remain behind :—They re- 
mained accordingly, examining, as it seemed, the 
guide Antonio, upon the adventures of the stran- 
gers. Anne, the conductress of Arthur Philipson, 
had but time to say to him, “ Yonder old man is 
my uncle, Arnold Biederman, and these young men 
are my kinsmen,” when the former, with the elder 
traveller, were close before them. The Landam- 
man, with the same propriety of feeling which he 
had before displayed, signed to his niece to move a 
little asides yet while requiring from her an ac- 
count of her morning’s expedition, he watched the 
interview of the father and son with as much 
curiosity as his natural sense of complaisance per- 
mitted him to testify. It was of a character dif- 
ferent from what he had expected. 

We have already described the elder Philipson 
as a father devotedly attached to his son, ready 
to rush on death when he had expected to lose 
hira, and cqually overjoyed at heart, doubtless, to 
see him’ again remored to his affections. It might 
bave been therefore expected, that the father and 
son would have rushed into each other’s arms, and 
such probably was the scene which Arnold Bieder- 
man expected to have witnessed. 

But the English traveller, in common with many 
ef his countrymen, cevered keen and quick feel- 
ings with much appearance of coldness and re- 
eerve, and thought it a weakness to give unlimited 
Bway even to influence of the most amiable 


and most natural emotions. Eminently bandeome 
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in youth, his countenance, stiff fine in Iris more 
advanced years, had an expression which intimated 
an unwillingness either to yield to passion or en- 
courage confidence. His pace, when he first be- 
held his son, had been quickened, by the natural 
wish to meet him; but he slackened it as they drew 
near to each other, and when they met, said in a 
tone rather of censure and admonition than affee- 
tion — Arthur, may the Saints forgive the pain 
thou hast this day given me.” : 

“ Amen,” said the youth. “JI must need pardon 
since I have given you pain. Believe, however, 
that I acted for the best.” 

“It is well, Arthur, that in acting for the best, 
according to your forward will, you have not en- 
countered the worst.” 

“ That I have not,” answered the son, with the 
same devoted and patient submission, “ is owing 
to this maiden,” pointing to Anne, who stood at 
a few paces’ distance, desirous perhaps of avoid- 
ing to witness the reproof of the father, which 
might seem to her rather ill-timed and unreason- 
able. 

“To the maiden my thanks shall be ‘rendered,” 
said his father, “ when I can study how to pay 
them in an adequate manner; but is it well or 
comely, think you, that you should receive from a 
maiden the succour which it is your duty as a man 
to extend to the weaker sex ?” 

Arthur held down his head and blushed deeply, 
while Arnold Biederman, sympathizing with his 
feelings, stepped forward and mingled in the con- 
versation. 

“ Never be abashed, my young guest, that you 
have been indebted for aught of counsel or assist- 
ance to a maiden of Untcrwalden. Know that 
the freedom of their country owes no less to the 
firmness and wisdom of her daughters than to that 
of her sons.—And you, my elder guest, who have, 
I judge, seen many years, and various lands, must 
have often known examples how the strong are 
saved by the help of the weak, the proud by the 
aid of the humble.” 

“ T have at least learned,” said the Englishman, 
“to debate no point unnecessarily with the host 
who has kindly harboured me;” and after one 
glance at his son, which seemed to kindle with 
the fondest affection, he resumed, as the party 
turned back towards the house, a conversation 
which he had been maintaining with his new ac- 
quaintance before Arthur and the maiden had 
joined them. : 

Arthur had in the meantime an opportunity of 
observing the figure and features of their Swiss | 
landlord, which, I have already hinted, exhibited a 
primeval simplicity mixed with a certain rude dig- 
nity, arising out of its masculine and unaffected 
character. The dress did not greatly differ in form 
from the habit of the female which we have de- 
scribed. It consisted of an upper frock, 
like the modern shirt, and only open at the beeom, 
worn above a tunic or under “Toublet, But the 
man’s vest was considerably shorter in the skirts, 
which did not come lower down than the kilt of 
the Scottish Highlander; a species of boots or 
buskins rose above the knee, and the person was 
thus entirely clothed. A bonnet made of the fur 
of the marten, and garnished with a silver 
was the only part of the dress which displayed 
anything like ornament; the broad belt which 
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thered the ent together, was of buff leather 
ured by a peda brass buckle. ‘ 


But the figure of him who wore this homely 
attire, which seemed almost wholly composed of 
the fleeces of the mountain sheep, and the spoils 
of animals of ¢he chase, would have commanded 
respect wherever the wearer had presented him- 
self, especially in those warlike days, when men 
were judged of according to the promising or un- 
promising qualities of their thews and sinews. To 
those who looked at Arnold Biederman in this 
point of view, he displayed the size and form, the 
broad shoulders and prominent muscles, of a 
Hercules. But to such as looked rather at his 
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this relic he saw some trophy of the ancient war 
fare between the inhabitants of these mountains, 
and the feudal lord to whom they had of yore 
appertained. 

A summons to the hospitable board disturbed 
the train of the English merchant’s reflections ; 
and a large company, comprising the whole inhabit- 
ants of every description that lived under Bicder- 
noan’s roof, sat down to a plentiful repast of goat's 
flesh, fish, preparations of milk of various kinds, 
cheese, and, for the upper mess, the venison of a 
young chamois. The Landamman himself did the 
honours of the table with great kindness and sim- 
plicity, and urged the strangers to show, by their 


countenance, the steady sagacious features, open | appetite, that they thought themselves as weleome 


front, large blue eyes, and delibcrate resolution 


as he desired to make them. During the repast, he 


which tt expressed, more resembled the character | carried on a conversation with his elder guest, 


of the fabled King of Gods and Men. He was at- 
tended by several sons and relatives, young men, 
among whom he walked, receiving, as his unde- 
niable due, respect and obedience, similar to that 
which a herd of deer are observed to render to thie 
monarch stag. 

While Arnold Biederman walked and spoke with 
the elder stranger, the young men seemed closely 
to scrutinize Arthur, and occasionally interrogated 
in whispers their relation Anne, receiving from her 
brief and impatient answers, which rather excited 
than appeased the vein of merriment in which the 
mountaineers indulged, very much, as it seemed to 
the young Englishman, at the expense of their 
guest. To feel himself exposed to derision was not 
softened by the reflection, that in such a society, it 
would probably be attached to all who could not 
tread on the edge of a precipice with a step as firm 
and undismayed as if they walked the street of a 
city. However unreasonable ridicule may be, it is 


always unpleasing to be subjectad to it, but more’ 


eokneread is it distressing to a young man, whiere 
eanty is a listener. It was soine consolation to 
Arthur that he thought the maiden certainly did 
not enjoy the jest, and seemed by word and look to 
reprove the rudeness of her companions ; but this 
le feared was only from a sense of humanity. 

“ She, too, must despise me,” he thought, “though 
civility, unknown to these ill-taught boors, has 
enabled her to conceal contempt under the guise 
of pity. She can but judge of me from that which 
she has seen—if she could know me better,” (such 
was his proud thought,) “ she might perhaps rank 
me more highly.” 

As the travellers entered the habitation of Ar- 
mold Biederman, they found preparations made in 
a large apartment, which served the purpose of 
gencral accommodation, for a homely but plentiful 
meal, A glance round the walls showed the imple- 
ments of agriculture and the chase; but the eyes of 
the elder Philipson rested upon a leathern corslet, 
a long heavy halberd, and a two-handed sword, 
which were displayed as a sort of trophy. Near 
these, but covered with dust, unfurbished and 
neglected, hung a helmet, with a visor, such as was 
used by knights and men-at-arms. The golden gar- 

» Or coronal twisted around it, though sorely 
tarnished, indicated noble birth and rank ; and the 
erest, which was a vulture of the species which 
gave name to the old castle and its adjacent cliff, 

Various conjectures to the English guest, 
who, acquainted in « great measure with the history 
Mt. the Swiss revolution, made little doubt that in 





while the younger people at table, as well as the 
inenials, ate in modesty and silence. Ere the din- 
ner was finished, a figure crossed on the outside of 
the large window which lighted the eating-hall, the 
sight of which seemed to occasion a lively sensation 
among such as observed it. 

‘“ Who passed?” said old Biederman to those 
seated opposite to the window. 

“ It is our cousin, Rudolph of Donnerhugel,” 
answered one of Arnold’s sons eagerly. 

The annunciation seemed to give great pleasure 
to the younger part of the company, especially the 
sons of the Landamman ; while the head of the 
family only said, with a grave, calm voice,—* Your 
kinsman is wcleoome—tell him so, and let him come 
hither.” 

Two or three arose for this purpose, as if there 
had been a contention among them who should de 
the honours of the house to the new guest. He 
entered presently; a young man, unusually tall, 
well-proportioned and active, with a quantity of 
dark-brown locks curling around his face, together 
with mustaches of the same, or rather a still darker 
le. His cap was small, considering the quantity 
of his thickly clustering hair, and rather might be 
said to hang upon one side of his head than te 
cover it. Ilis clothes were of the same form and 
general fashion as those of Arnold, but made of 
much finer cloth, the manufacture of the German 
loom, and ornamented in a mech and fanciful man- 
ner. One siceve of his vest was dark grecn, 
curiously laced and embroidered with devices in 
silver, while the rest of the garment was scarlct. 
His sash was twisted and netted with gold, and 
besides answering the purpose of a belt, by securing 
the upper garment round his waist, sustained a 
silver-hilted poniard. His finery was completed 
by boots, the tips of which were so long as to turn 
upwards with a peak, after a prevailing fashion in 
the Middle Ages. A golden chain hung round hia 
neck, and sustained a large medallion of the same 
metal. 

This young gallant was instantly surrounded by 
the race of Biederman, among whom he ap 
to be considered as the model upon which the 
Swiss youth ought to build themselves, and whose 
gait, opinions, dress, and manners, all ought to 
follow who would keep pace with the fashion of the 
day, in which he reigned an acknowledged and 
unrivalled example, ; 

By two persons in the company, however, it 
seemed to Arthur Philipson, that this young man 
was received with less distinguished marks 
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regard than those with which he was hailed by the 

general voice of the youths present. Arnold Bie- 
dermnan himeeclf was at Jeast no way warm in wel- 
coming the young Bernese, for such was Rudolph’s 
eountry. The young man drew from his bosom a 
sealed packet, which he delivered to the Landam- 
man with demonstrations of great respect, and 
seemed to expect that Arnold, when he had broken 
the geal and porused the contents, would say some- 
thing te him on the subject. But the patriarch 
only bade him be seated, and partake of their 
meal, and Rudolph found a place accordingly 
next to Anne of Geierstein, which was yielded to 
him by one of the sons of Arnold with ready 
courtesy. 

It seemed also to the observant young English- 
man, that the new comer was received with marked 
coldness by the maiden, to whom he appeared eager 
and golicitous to pay his compliments, by whose 
side he had contrived to seat himself at the well- 
furnished board, and to whom he seemed more 
anxious to recommend himself, than to partake of 
the food which it offered. He observed the gallant 
whisper her, and look towards him. Anne gave a 
very brief reply, but one of the young Biedermans, 
who sat on his other hand, was probably more com- 
municative, as the youths both laughed, and the 
maiden again seemed disconcerted, and blushed 
with displeasure. 

“ Had I either of these sons of the mountain,” 
thought young Philipson, “ upon six yards of level 
greensward, if there be so much flat ground in 
this country, methinks I were more likely to spoil 
their mirth, than to furnish food for it. It is as 
marvellous to see such conceited boors under the 
same roof with so courteous and amiable a damsel, 
as it would be to see one of their shaggy hears dance 
a rigadoon with a maiden hke the daughter of our 
host. Well, I need not concern myself more than 
Fean help about her beauty or their breeding, since 
morning will separate me from them for ever.” 

As these selections passed through the young 
guest’s mind, the father of the family called for a 
cup of wine, and having required the two strangers 
to pledge him in a maple cup of considerable size, 
he sent a similar goblet to Rudolph Donnerhugel. 
“Yet you,” he said, “ kinsman, are used to more 
highly flavoured wine than the half-ripened grapes 
of Geierstein can supply. —-Would you think it, sir 
merchant,” he continued, addressing Philipson, 
™ there are burghers of Berne who send for wine, 
for their own drinking, both to France and Ger- 
many {” 

“My kinaman disapproves of that,” replied 
Rudelph ; “ yet every place is not blessed with 
vineyards like Geierstein, which produces all that 
heart and eye can desire.” This was said with a 
giance at his fair companion, who did not appear to 
ia®e the compliment, while the envoy of Berne 
proceeded :—“ But our wealthier burghers, having 
some superfluous crowns, think it no extravagance 
to barter them for a goblet of better wine than our 
own mountains can produce. But we will be more 
frugal when we have at our disposal tuns of the 
wine of Burgundy, for the mere trouble of trans- 
porting them.” 


« How mean you by that, cousin Rudolph f” said 
Arneld Biederman. 

* Methinks, respected kinaman,” anewered the 
Bernese, “ your Jetters must have told you, that 
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our Diet is jikely to’declare war against Bus 
gundy ?” 

“Ah? and you know, then, the contests of my 
letters?” said Arnold; “another mark how times 
are changed at Berne, and with the Diet of 
Switzerland. When did all her grey-haired states- 
men die, that our allies should have brought'beard- 
less boys into their councils?” 

“The Senate of Berne, and the Diet of tho Con- 
federacy,” said the young agree best abashed, 
partly in vindieation of what he before spoken, 
“allow the young men to know their pmiposes, since 
it is they by whom they must be executed. The 
head which thinks, may well confide in the hand 
that strikes.” 

“ Not till the moment of dealing the blow, young 
man,” said Arnold Biederman, sternly. “ What 
kind of counsellor is he who talks loosely the seorcts 
of state affairs before women and strangers? Go, 
Rudolph, and all of ye, and try by manly exercises 
which is best fitted to serve your country, rathcr 
than give your judgment upon her measures.— 
Hold, young man,” he continued, addressing Ar- 
thur, who had arisen, “ this does not apply to you, 
who are unused to mountain travel, and require 
rest after it.” 

“ Under your favour, sir, not so,” said the elder 
stranger. “ We hold in England, that the best 
refreshment after we have been exhausted by one 
species of exercise, is to betake ourselves to anothers 
as riding, for cxample, affords more relief to one 
fatigued by walking, than a bed of down would, 
So, if your young mon will permit, my son wil] join 
their exercises.” 

“ He will find them rough playmates,” answered 
the Switzer; “ but be it at your pleasure.” 

The young men went out accordingly to the open 
lawn in front of the house. Anne of Geierstcin, and 
some females of the household, sat down on a bark 
to judge which performed best, and shouts, loud 
laughing, and all that announces the riot of juvenile 
spirits oceupied by manly sports, was soon after 
heard by the two seniors, as they sat together m 
the hall. The master of the house resumed the 
wine-flask, and having filled the cup of his guest, 
poured the remainder into his own. 

*“ At an age, worthy seg sig he said, *avhen 
the blood grows colder, and the feelings heavier, a 
moderate cup of wine brings back light thoughte, 
and makes the limbs supple. Yet, 1 almost wish 
that Noah had never planted the grape, when of 
late years I have scen with my own eyes my 
countrymen swill wine like very Germans, til they 
were like gorged swine, incapable of sense, thonght, 
or motion.” 

“It is a vice,” said the Englishman, “whieh J 
have observed gains ground in your country, where 
within a century I have heard it was totally un- 
known.” 

It was so,” said the Swiss, * for wine was 
seldom made at home, and never imported from 
abroad ; for indeed none the means of 
purchasing that, or anght else, which our valleys 
produce not. But our wars and our victories 
have gained us weatth es well as fumes and in 
the poor thoughts of one Switzer at least, we hea 
been better without both, had we not aleo gained 
aed ee it is 

owever, t commerce may oceasioniliy 
into our remote mountains a sensible visitor like 
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gonrself, worthy whose discourse shows him 
ty be n mim of sagacity and discernment; for 
though f love not the increasing taste for trinkets 
‘end gewgaws which you merchants introduce, yet 
T acknowledge that we si monntaineers learn 
“from men tike you more of the world around us, 
than we could acquire by our own exertions. You 
are bound, you say to Bale, and thence to the 
Duke of Burgundy’s leaguer ?” 

“Tam so, my worthy host”—said the merchant, 
ad ae is, providing I can perform my journey with 
eafety. 

“ Your safety, pood friend, may be assured, if 
‘you fist to tarry for two or three days; for in that 
space I shall myself take the journey, and with 
such an escort as will prevent any risk of danger. 
You will find in me a sure and faithful guide, and 
{ shall learn from you much of other countries, 
which it concerns me to know better than I do. 
is it a bargain ?” 

“The proposal is too much to my advantage to 
be refused,” said the Englishman; * but may I 
ask the purpose of your journey ?” : 

“JT chid yonder boy but now,” answered Bieder- 
tian, * for speaking on public affairs without re- 
flection, and before the whole family; but our 
tidings and my errand need not be concealed 
from a considerate person like you, who must in- 
deed soon learn it from public rumour. You know 
doubtless the mutual hatred which subsists be- 
‘tween Louis XI. of France, and Charles of Bur- 
gundy, whom men call the Bold; and having seen 
these countries, as I understand from your former 
discourse, you are probably well aware of the 
varions contending interests, which, besides the 

onal hatred of the sovereigns, make them 
irreconcilable enemies. Now Touts, whom the 
world cannot match for craft and subtlety, is using 
all his infitence, by distributions of large sums 
amongst some of the counsellors of our neighbours 
of Berne, by pouring treasures into the exchequer 
of that state itself, by holding out the bait of emo- 
lument to the old men, and encouraging the vio- 
lence of the young, to urge the Bernese into a war 
~with the Duke. Charles, on the other hand, is 
acting, as hhe frequently does, exactly as Louis 
eould have wished. Our neighbours and allies of 
Berne do not, like us of the Worcst Cantons, con- 
| fine themselves to pasture or agriculture, but carry 
lon considerable commerce, which the Duke of 
Bur has in various instances interrupted, 
by the exactions and siolence of his officers in 
thre frontier towns, as is doubtless well known to 
you. 

“ Unquestionably,” answered the merchant; 
“ they are universally regarded as vexatious.” 

“You will not then be surprised, that, solicited 

one sovereign, and aggrieved by the other, 

proud of past victories, and ambitious of additional 
wer, Berne and the City Cantons of our Confe- 
eracy, Whose representatives, from their superior 
wealth and better education, have more to say in 
‘eur Diet than we of the Forests, should be bent 
tpon war, from which it has hitherto happened 
fhat the Republic has always derived victory, 
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cy ee Tony” said Philip 
y, worthy heat, and of gl 1ipson 
bfing thim with somes usiasm ; “1 won- 


that the brave youths of your states are 
willing to thrust themyetves upen new wars, since 
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their past victories have been so brillixnt and so 
far-famed.” 

“You are no wise merchant, kind guest,” an- 
swered the host, “if you regard success in former 
desperate undertakings as an encouragement to 
future rashness. Let us make a better use of past 
victories. When we fought for our liberties Ged 
blessed our arms; but will he do so if we fight 
either for aggrandizement or for the gold of 
France ?” 

“ Your doubt is just,” said the merchant, more 
sedately ; “but suppose you draw the sword to put 
an end to the vexatious exactions of Burgundy ?”” 

“ Hear me, good friend,” answered the Switzer ; 
“it may be that we of the Forest Cantons think 
too little of those matters of trade, which so much 
engross the attention of the burghers of Berne. 
Yet we will not desert our neighbours and allies 
in a just quarrel; and it is wellnigh settled that a 
deputation shall be sent to the Duke of Burgundy 
to request redress. In this embassy the General 
Diet now assembled at Berne have requested that 
I should take some share; and henee the journey 
in which I propose that you should accompany 
me.” 

“Tt will be much to my satisfaction to trave: in 
your company, worthy host,” said the Englishman. 
“ But, as am a true man, methinks your port ané 
figure resemble an envoy of defiance rather than 
a messenger of peace.” 

“ And I too might say,” replied the Switzer, 
“that your language and sentiments, nry honoured 
guest, rather belong to the sword than the measur- 
ing wand.” 

“T was bred to the sword, worthy sir, before I 
took the cloth-yard in my hand,” replied Philipson, 
smiling,“ and it may be I am still more partial to 
my old trade than wisdom woul altogether recom- 
mend.” 

“T thought so,” said Arnold; “ but ‘then you 
fought most likely under your country’s banners. 
against a foreign and national enemy ; and in that 
case I will admit that war has something in it 
which elevates the heart above the due sense # 
should entertain of the calamity inflicted and en- 
dured by God’s creatures on each sttle. But the 
warfare in which I was engaged had no such jai 
ing. It was the miserable war of Zurich, where 
Switzers levelled their pikes against the bosoms of 
their own countrymen; and quarter was asked. 
and refused in the same kindly mountain language. 
From such remembrances, your warlike recollec- 
tions are probably free.” 

The merchant hung down his head and pressed 
his forehead with his hand, as one to whom the- 
most painful thoughts were suddenly recalled. 

s Alas 1? he said, * I deserve to feel the pain: 
which your words inflict. "What nation can know 
the woes of England that has not felt them—what 
eye can estimate them which has not seen a land 
torn and bleeding with the strife of two desperate 
factions; battles fought in every province ; ear 
heaped with slain, and scaffolds drenched m bloodt 
Even in your quiet valleys, methinks, ‘you tmy- 
have heard of the Civil Wars of England t* 

« I do indeed bethink me,” said the Switzer,. 
® that England had lost her possessions in France 
during many years of bi internal wars ‘odn- 
cerning the colour of a rose—was it not 
these are ended.” 
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For the present,” answered Philipson, © it 
would seem go.” ; 

As he spoke, there was a knock at the door; the 
master of the house suid, “ Come in;” the door 
opened, and, with the reverence which was ex- 
pected from young persons towards their elders in 
those pastoral regions, the fine form of Anne of 
Azeierstein presented itself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


And now the well-krown bow the master bore, 
Turn'd on al) sides, and view'd it o'er and o’cr; 
Whilst some deriding, ‘‘ How he turns the bow! 
Some other like it sure the man must know: 
Or else would copy—or in bows he deals; 
Perhaps he makes them, or perhaps he ateals.”’ 

' Pope's Honter's Odyssey. 


Tue fair maiden approached with the half-bash- 
ful half-important look which sits so well on a 
syoung housekeeper, when she is at once proud and 
ashamed of the matronly dutics she is called upon 
to discharge, and whispered something in her 
uncle’s ear. 

“ And could not the idle pated boys have 
brought their own errand—what is it they want 
that they cannot ask themselves, but must send 
thee to beg it for them? Had it been any thing 
reasonable, I should have heard it dinned into my 
ears by forty voices, so modest are our Swiss 
‘youths become now-a-days.” She stooped for- 
ward, and again whispered in his ear, as he fondly 
stroked her curling tresses with his ample hand, 
and replied, “ The bow of Buttisholz, my dear! 
why the youths surely are not grown stronger 
Since last year, when none of them could bend it! 
But yonder it hangs with its three arrows. Whi 
is the wise champion that is challenger at a game 
avhere he is sure to be foiled?” 

“ It is this gentleman’s son, sir,” said the maiden, 
“ who, not being able to contend with my cousins 
in running, leaping, hurling the bar, or pitching 
the stone, has challenged them to ride, or to shoot 
with the English long-bow.” 

“To ride,” said the venerable Swiss, © were 
difficult, where there are no horses, and no level 
ee to career upon if there were. But an 

nglish bow he shall have, since we happen to 

one. Take it to the young men, my niece, 
with the three arrows, and say to them from me, 
that he who bends it will do more than William 
Tell, or the renowned Staufbacher, could have 
done.” 

As the maiden went to take the weapon from 
the place where it hung amid the group of arms 
which Philipson had formerly remarked, the Eng- 
lish merchant observed, “ that were the minstrels 
of his land to assign her occupation, so fair a 
maaiden should be bow-bearer to none but the little 
blind god Cupid.” 

* J will have nothing of the blind god Cupid,” 
said Arnold, hastily, yet half laughing at the same 
time ; “ we have been deafened with tlie foolery 
of minstrels and strolling minnesingers, aver since 
the wandering knaves have found there were 
yence to be gathered among us. A Swiss maiden 
should only sing Albert Ischudi’s ballads, or the 
merry lay of the going out and return of the cows 
te and from the mountain pastures.” 


While he spoke, the damser haa selected from 
the arms a bow of extraordinary strength, consi- 
derably above six feet in length, with three shafts 
of a eloth-yard Jong. Philipson asked te look at 
the weapons, and examined them closely. “It is 
a tough piote of yew,” he said. * I should know 
it, since I have dealt in such commodities in my 
time ; but when I was of Arthur’s age, I could 
have Lent it as easily as a boy bends a willow.” 

“ We are too old to boast like boys,” said Ar- 
nold Biederman, with something of a reproving 
glance at his companion. “ Carry the bow to thy 
kinsmen, Anne, and Ict him who can bend it, say 
he beat Arnold Biederman.” As he spoke, he 
turned his eyes on the spare, yet muscular figure 
of the Englishman, then again glanced down on 
his own stately person. 

“ You must remember, good my host,” said 
Philipson, “ that weapons are wielded not by 
strength, but by art and sleight of hand. What 
most I wonder at, is to sce in this place a bow 
made by Matthew of Doncaster, a bowyer who 
lived at least a hundred years ago, remarkable 
for the great toughuess and strength of the wea- 
pons which he made, and which are now become 
somewhat unmanageable, even by an English yeo- 
man.” $ 

“ How are you assured of the maker’s name, 
worthy guest?” replied the Swiss. 

“ By old Matthew’s mark,” answered the Eng- 
lishman, “ and his initials eut upon the bow. [ 
wonder not a little to find such a weapon here, and 
in such good preservation.” 

“Jt has been regularly waxed, oiled, and kept 
in good order,” said the Landamman, “ being pre- 
served as a trophy of a memorable day. It would 
but grieve you to recount its carly history, since it 
was taken in a day fatal to your country.” 

“ My country,” said the Englishman, composed- 
ly, “has gained so many victories, that her chil- 
dren may well afford to hear of a single defeat. But 
I knew not that the English ever warred in Swit- 
zerland.” 

“ Not precisely as a nation,” auswered Bieder- 
man; “ but it was in my grandsire’s days, that a 
large body of roving soldiers, composed of men 
from almost all countries, but especially English- 
meh, Normans, and Gascons, poured down on the 
Argau, and the districts adjacent. They were 
headed by a great warrior called Ingelram de Couci, 
who pretended some claims upon the Duke of Aus- 
tria ; to satisfy which, he ravaged indifferently the 
Austrian territory, and that of our Confederacy. 
His soldiers were hired warriors—Free Compa- 
nions they called themselves—that seemed to be- 
long to no country, and were as brave in the fight 
as they were cruel in their depredations. Some 
ea in the constant wars betwixt France and 

sngland had deprived many of those bands of theis 
ordinary employment, and battle being their ole. 
ment, they came to seek it among our valleys 
The air seemed on fire with the blaze of their ar 
mour, and the very sun was darkened at the flight 
of their arrows. They did us much evil, and we 
sustained the loss of more than one battle, Bat 
we met them at Buttisholz, and mingled the blood 
of inany a rider (noble, as they were called and 
esteemed) with that of their horecs. The huge 
mound that covers the bones of man and steed, i# 
still called the Englieh Barrow,’”” 
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Philipson was milent for a minute or two, and 
then replied, “Then let them sleep in peace. If 
they did wrong, they paid for it with their lives; 
gud that is all the ransom that mortal man can 
vender for his transgressions. — Heaven pardon 
their souls :” 

« Amen,” replied the Landamman, “ and those 
of all brave men !—My grandsire was at the bat- 
tle, and was held to have demcaned himself like a 
good soldier; and this bow has been ever since 
carefully preserved in our family. There is a pro- 
pheey about it, but I hold it not worthy of re- 
mark.” 

Philipson was about to enquire farther, but was 
interrupted by a loud ery of surprise and astonish- 
ment from without. 

“JY must out,” said Bicderman, “and see what 
these wild lads are doing. It is not now as for- 
merly in this land, when the young dared not judge 
for themselves, till the old man’s voice had been 
heard.” 

He went forth from the lodge, followed by his 
guest. The company who had witnessed the gaines 
were all talking, shouting, and disputing in the same 
breath ; while Arthur Philipson stood a little apart 
from the rest, leaning on the unbent bow with ap- 
parent indifference. At the sight of the Landam- 
man all were silent. 

“ What means this unwonted clamour ?” he said, 
raising a voice to which all were accustomed to 
listen with reverence.—“ Rudiger,” addressing the 
eldest of his sons, “has the young stranger bent 
the bow ?” 

“ He has, father,” said Rudiger; “and he has 
hit the mark. Three such shots were never shot 
by William Tell.” 

“ It was chance—pure chance,” said the young 
Swiss from Berne. “ No humaf skill could have 
done it, much less a puny lad, baffled in all besides 
that he attempted among us.” 

“ But what has been done ?” said the Landam- 
man.—®“ Nay, speak not all at once !—Anne of 
Geierstein, thou hast more sense and breeding 
than these boys—tell me how the game has gone.” 
The maiden seemed a little confused at this ap- 
peal ; but answered with a composed and downcast 
ook,— 

“Fhe mark was, as usual, a pigeon to a pole. 
All the young men, except the stranger, had prac- 
tised at it with the cross-bow and long-bow, with- 
out hitting it, When I brought out the bow of 
Buttisholz, 1 offered it first to my kinsmen. None 
would accept of it, saying, respected uncle, that a 
task too great for you, must be fur too difficult for 
them.” 

“ They said well,’ answered Arnold Biederman ; 
“and the stranger, did he string the bow ?” 

“ He did, my uncle ; but first he wrote something 
on a piece of paper, and placed it in my hands.” 

“ And did he shoot and hit the mark ?’ continued 
the surprised Switzer. 

“ He first,” said the maiden, “ removed the pole 
oe yards farther than the post where it 


“ Singular !” said the Landamman, “ that is 
dvuuble the usual distance.” 

“ He then drew the bow,” continued the maiden, 
“and shot off, one after another, with incredible 
rapidity, the three arrows which he had stuck into 
his belt. The first cleft the pole, the second cut 
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the string, the third killed the poor bird as it rose 
into the air.” 

‘‘ By Saint Mary of Einsiedien,” said the old 
man, looking up in amaze, “ if your eyes really saw 
this, they saw such archery as was never before 
witnessed in the Forest States !” 

“T say nay to that, my revered kinsman,” re- 
plied Rudolph Donnerhugel, whose vexnation was 
apparent; “ it was mere chance, if not illusion or 
witchery.”’ 

“ What say’st thou of it thyself, Arthur,” said” 
his father, half smiling ; “ was thy success by chance 
or skill ?”’ 

“ My father,” said the young man, “I need not 
tell you that I have done but an ordinary feat for 
an English bowman. Nor do I speak to gratty 
that misproud and ignorant young man. But te 
our worthy host and his family, I make answer. 
This youth charges me with having deluded men’s 
eyes, or hit the mark by chance. For illusion, 
yonder is the pierced pole, the severed string, and 
the slain bird, they will endure sight and hand- 
ling ; and, besides, if that fair maiden will open the 
note which I put into her hand, she will find evi- 
dence to assure you, that even before I drew the 
bow, I had fixed upon the three marks which I 
designed to aim at.” 

“‘ Produce the scroll, good niece,” said her uncle, 
“and end the controversy.” 

“ Nay, under your favour, my worthy host,” 
said Arthur, “it is but some foolish rhymes ad- 
dressed to the maiden’s own eye.” 

“ And under your favour, sir,” said the Landam- 
man, “whatsoever is fit for my niece’s eyes may 
greet my ears.” 

He took the scroll from the maiden, who blushed 
deeply when she resigned it. The character in 
which it was written} was so fine, that the Landam- 
man in surprise exclaimed, “ No clerk of Saint 
Gall could have written more fairly.— Strange,” 
he again repeated, “that a hand which could draw 
so true a bow, should have the cunning to form 
characters so fair.” He then exclaimed anew, “ Ha! 
verses, by Our Lady! What, have we minstrels 
disguised as traders?’ He then opened the scrof}, 
and read the following lines :— 


If I hit mast, and line, and bird, 

An English archer keeps his word. 
Ah' maiden, didat thou aim at me, 
A single glance were worth the thice. 


“ Here is rare rhyming, my worthy guest,” said 
the Landamman, shaking his head ; “ fine words to 
make foolish maidens fain. But do not excuse it; 
it is your countfy-fashion, and we know how to 
treat it as such.” And without further allusion 
to the concluding couplet, the reading of which 
threw the poet as well as the object of the verses. 
into some discomposure, he added gravely, “ You 
must now allow, Rudolph Donnerhugel, that the 
stranger has fairly attained the three marks which. 
he proposed to himself,” 

« That he has attained them is plain,” answered 
the party to whom the appeal was made; “ but 
that he has done this fairly may be doubted, if 
there are such things as witchery and magic i 
this world.” 

Shame, shame, Rudolph !” said the Landam- 
man: “can spleen and envy have weight with 80 
brave a man as you, from-whom my sons ought 
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| 60 lean temperance, forbearance, and candour, as 
well as manly courage and dexterity ?” 

The Bernese coloured high wader this rebuke, 
te which he ventured not te attempt a reply. 

“To your sporta till gumset, my childven,” con- 
tinued Arnold; “ while I and my worthy friend 
eecupy our time with a walk, for which the evening 
is now favourable,” 

“ Methinks,” said the English merchant, “ I 
should like to visit the ruins of yonder castle, sit- 
tuated by the waterfall]. There is something of 
melancholy dignity in such a scene which recon- 
ciles us to the misfortunes of our own time, by 
shewing that our ancestors, who were perhaps more 
iutelligent or more powerful, have nevertlieless, in 
their days, encountered cares and distresses similar 
to those which we now groan under.” 

“ Have with you, my worthy sir,” replied his 
host; “ there will be time also upon the road to 
talk of things that you should know.” 

The slow step of the two elderly men carried 
them by degrees from the limits of the lawn, where 
ahout, and laugh, and halloo, were again revived. 
Young Philipson, whose success as an archer had 
obliterated all recollection of former failure, made 
other attempts to mingle in the manly pastimes of 
the country, and gained a considerable portion of 
applause. The young men who had but lately been 
s0 ready to join in ridiculing him, now began to 
consider him as a person to be looked up and ap- 
pealed to; while Rudolph Donnerhugel saw with 
resentment that he was no longer without a rival 
in the opinion of his male cousins, perhaps of his 
kinswoman also. The proud young Swiss reflected 
with bitterness that he had fallen under the Lan- 
damman’s displeasure, declined in reputation with 
bis companions, of whom he had been hitherto the 

1 leader, and even hazardcd a more mortifying dis- 
appointment, all, as Ns swelling heart expressed 
it, through the means of a stranger stripling, of 
neither blood nor fame, who could not step from 
one rock to another without the encouragement of 
a girl. 

n this irritated mood, he drew near the young 
Englishman, and while he seemed to address him 
on the chances of the sports which were still pro- 
ceeding, he conveyed, in a whisper, matter of a 
far different tendency. Striking Arthur’s shoul- 
der with the frank bluntness cf a mountaineer, he 
said aloud: “ Yonder bolt of Ernest whistled 
through the air like a falcon when she stoops 
down the wind !’? And then proceeded in a deep 
dow voice, “ You merchants sell gloves—do you 
ever deal in single gauntlets, or only in pairs ?” 

«I sell no single glove,” said Arthur, instantly 
apprehending him, and sufficiently disposed to re- 
sent the scornful looks of the Bernese champion 
during the time of their meal, and his having but 
dately imputed his successful shooting to chance or 
sorcery,“ I sell no single glove, sir, but never 
wefuse to € ge one.” 

“ You are apt, I see,” said Rudolph; “ look 
mat the players while I speak, or our purpose will 
ébe suspscted—- You are quieker, I say, of apprehen- 
sion than I expected. If we exchange our gloves, 
‘how shall each redeem his own ?” 

“ With our good swords,” said Arthur Philipson. 

“ In armour, or as we stand ?” 

“ Even as we stand,” said Arthur. I have no 
better garment of proof than this doublet—no other 
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weapon than my sword; snd these, str Switzes, | 
ee for the purpose.—Name time and 


“ The old castle-oourt at Geiersiein,” replied 
Rudolph ; “ the time sunrise ;—but we are watched. 
—I have lost my wager, stranger,” he added, 
» ean ats and in an indifferent tone of voice, 
“smes Ulrick has made a cast beyond Ernést.— 
There is my glove, ia token I shall not fonget the 
flask of wine.” 

“ And there is mine,” said Arthur, “ in teken 
I will drink it with you mertily.”’ 

Thus, amid the peaceful though rough sports of 
their companions, did these two hot-headed youths 
contrive to indulge their hostile inclinations to- 
wards each other, by settling a meeting of deadly 
purpose. 





CHAPTER V. 


Iwasone ~ 

Who loved the greenwood bank and lowing herd, 

The russet prize, the lowly peasant’s life, 

Season’d with sweet content, more than the halls 

Where revellers feast to tever-hoight. Beljeve me, 

There ne'er was poison mix'd in maple bowl. 
ARONYINOU BS. 





Leavine the young persons engaged with their 
sports, the Landamman of Unterwalden am the 
elder Philipson walked on in company, conversing 
chiefly on the political relations of Franoe, Eng- 
land, and Burgundy, until the conversation was 
changed as they entered the gate of the old castle- 
yard of Geierstein, where arose the lonely and dis- 
mantled keep, surrounded by the ruins of other 
buildings. 

“ This has been a proud and a strong habitation 
in its time,” said Philipson. 

“They were a proud and powerful race who 
held it,” replied the Landamman. “ The Counts 
of Geierstein have a history which runs back te 
the times of the old Helvetians, and their deedg 
are reported to have matched their antiquity. But 
all earthly grandeur has an end, and free men 
tread the ruins of their feudal castle, at the moa 
distant sight of whose turrets serfs were formerly 
obliged to vail their bonnets, if they would escape 
the chastisement of contumacious rebels.” 

“ I observe,” said the merchant, “ engraved on 
a stone under yonder turret, the crest, 1 conceive, 
of the last family, a vulture perched on a rock, 
descriptive, doubtless, of the word Geierstein.” 

“‘ It is the ancient cognizance of the family,” 
replied Arnold Biederman, “ and, as you say, ex- 
presses the name of the castle, being the same 
with that of the knights who so long held it.” 

“ T also remarked in your hall,” continued the 
merchant, “a helmet bearing the same crest. or 
cognizance, It is, I suppose, a Erophy of the tri- 
umph of the Swiss peasants over nobles of 
Geierstein, as the English bow is ved in re- 
membrance of the battle of Buttisholz %” 

“ And you, fair sir,” replied the 
“ would, I perccive, from the prejudices of your 
education, regard the one victory with as un- 
pleasant feelings as the other 1—Strange, that the 
veneration for rank should be rooted even in the 
minds of those who have no claim to share it! 
But clear up yeur downcast brows, my y 
guest, and be aseured, that though many # proud 
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oarons castle, when Switzerland threw off the 

bonds of feudal slavery, was plundered and de- 

stroyed by the just vengeaiies of an incensed 

people, such was not the lot of Geierstein. The 

blood of the old possessors of these towers still 

flows oT veins of him by whom these lands are 
i ° 

«‘ What am I to understand by that, Sir Lan- 
damman ?” said Philipson. “ Are not you your- 
self the occupant of this place ?” 

“ And you think, probably,’ answered Arnold, 
“ becanse I live like the other shepherds, wear 
homespun grey, and hold the plough with my own 
hands, I cannot be.descended from a line of ancient 
nobility ? This land holds many such gentle pea- 
sants, Sir Merchant; nor is there a more ancient 
nobility than that of which the remains are to be 
found in my native country. But they have vo- 
luntarily resigned the oppressive part of their 
feudal power, and are no longer regarded as 
wolves amongst the flock, but as sagacious mas- 
tiffs, who attcnd the shcep in time of peace, and 
are prompt in their defence when war threatens 
ovr community.” 

“ But,” repeated the merchant, who could not 
yet reconcile himself to the idea that his plain and 
pcasant-sceming host was a man of distinguished 
birth, “ you bear not the name, worthy sir, of 
your fathers--They were, you say, the Counts of 
Geierstein, and you are” 

“ Arnold Biederman, at your command,” an- 
swered the magistrate. “ Bat know,—if the know- 
ledge can make you sup with more sense of dig- 
nity or comfort,—I necd but put on yonder old 
helmet, or, if that were too much trouble, I have 
only to stick a falcon’s feather into my cap, and 
call myself Arnold, Count of Geierstein, No man 
could grinsay me — though whéther it would be- 
come my Lord Count to drive his bullocks to the 

asture, and whether his Excellency the High and 
ell-born, could, without derogation, sow a field 
or reap it, are questions which should he settled 
beforehand. I sce you are confounded, my re- 
eal, dic at my degeneracy ; but the state of 
my family is very soon explained. 

“ My lordly fathers ruled this same domain of 
Geierstein, which in their time was very extensive, 
much after the mode of feudal barons—that is, 
they were sometimes the protectors and patrons, 
but oftencr the oppressors of their subjects. But 
when my grandfather, Heinrich of Geierstein, 
flourished, he not only joined the Confedcrates to 
vepel Ingleram de Couci and his roving bands, as 
I already told you, but, when the wars with Aus- 
tria were renewed, and many of his degree joined 
with the host of the Emperor Leopold, my ances- 
tor adopted the opposite side, fought in front of 
the Confederates, and contributed by his skill and 
valour to the decisive victory at Sempach, in which 
Leopold fost his life, and the flower of Austrian 
ehivalry fell around him. My father, Count Wil- 
liewald, followed the same course, both from in- 
clination and policy. He united himself closely 
with the state of Unterwalden, became a citizen 
of the Confederacy, and distinguished himself so 
much, that he was chosen Landammian of the Re- 








public. He had two sons,—myself, and a younger 
brother, Albert; and possessed, as he felt him- 


self, of a species of double character, he was desi- 


tous, perhaps unwisely, (if I may censure the pur- 
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pése of a depeased parent) that one of his song 
should succeed him in his Lordship of Geierstein, 
and. the other support the less ostentatious, tho 

not in my thought lees honourable condition, of a 
free citizen of Unterwalden, possessing such influ- 
ence among his equals in the Canten as might be 
cco tay by his father’s merits and his own. 
When Albert was twelve years old, our father 
took us on & short excursion to y, where 
the form, pomp, and magnificence which we wit- 
nessed, made a very different impression on the 
mind of my brother and ou my own. What ap- 
peared to Albert the consummation of earthly 
splendour, seemed to me a weary display of tire- 
some and useless ccremonials. Our father ex- 
plained his purpose, and offered to me, as his eldest 
son, the large estate belonging toa Geierstein, re- 
serving such a portion of the most fertile ground, 
as might make my brother one of the wealthiest 
citizens, in a district where competence is esteemed 
wealth. The tears gushed from Albext’s eyes— 
‘ And must my brother,’ he said, be a noble 
Ccunt, honoured and followed by vassals and at- 
tendants, and I a homespun peasant among the 
grey-bearded shepherds of Unterwalden ? — No, 
father—I respect your will—but I will not sacrifice 
my own rights. Geierstein is a fief held of the 
empire, and the laws entitle me to my equal half 
of the lands. If my brother be Count of Geierstein, 
T am not the less Count Albert of Geierstein; and 
T will appeal to the Emperor, rather than that the 
arbitrary will of one ancestor, though he be my 
father, shall cancel in me the rank and rights 
which I have derived from a hundred.’ My father 
was greatly incensed. ‘ Go,’ he said, § proud boy, 
give the enemy of thy country a pretext to inter- 
fere in her affairs—appeal to the will of a foreign 
prince from the pleasure of thy father. Go, but 
never again look me in the face, and dread my 
eternal malediction!’ Albert was about to reply 
with vehemence, when I entreated him to be 
silent, and hear me speak, I had, I said, all my 
life loved the mountain better than the plain; had 
been more pleased to walk than to ride; more 
proud to contend with shepherds in their sports, 
than with nobles in the lists; and happier in the 
village dance than among the feasts of the Ger- 
man nobles. ‘ Let me, therefore,’ I said, * be a 
citizen of the republic of Unterwalden; you will 
relieve me ef a thousand cares; and let my bro- 
ther Albert wear the coronet and bear the hon- 
ours of Geierstein”’ After some farther discussion, 
my father was at length contented to adopt my 
proposal, in order to attain the object which he had 
so much at heart. Albert was declared heir of 
his castle and his rank, by the title of Count Al- 
bert of Geierstein; and I was placed in possession 
of these fields and fertile meadows amidst which 
my house is situated, and my neighbours called 
me Arnold Biederman.” 

“ And if Biederman,” said the merchant, * means, 
as I understand the word, a man of worth, can- 
dour, and generosity, I know none qn whom the 
epithet could be so justly conferred. Yet let me 
observe, that I praise the conduet, which, in your 
circumstanees, I could not have bowed my spivit 
to practise. Proceed, I pray you, with the histo 
of your house, if the recital be not painful to you.” 

“J have little more to say,’ replied the Lan- 
damman. “ My father died soon after the settle 
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ment of his estate in the manner I have told you. 
My brother had other possessions in Swabia and 

estphalia, and seldom visited his paternal castle, 
which was chiefly occupied by a seneschal, a man 
ao obnoxivus to the vassals of the family, that but 
for the protection afforded by my near residence, 
and relationship with his lord, he would have beea 
plucked out of the Vulture’s Nest, and treated with 
as little ceremony as if he had been the vulture 
himself. Neither, to say the truth, did my bro- 
ther’s oecasional visits to Geierstein afford his 
vassals much relief, or acquire any popularity for 
himself. He heard with the ears and saw with 
the eyes of his cruel and interested steward, Ital 
Schreekenwald, and would not listen even to my 
interference and admonition. Indeed, though he 
always demenned himself with personal kindness 
towards me, I believe he considered me as a dul! 
and poor-spirited clown, who had disgraced my 
noble blood by my mean propensities. !Te showed 
contempt on every occasion for the prejudices of 
his countrymen, and particularly by wearing a 
peacock’s feather in public, and causing his fol- 
lowers to display the same badge, though the cog- 
nizance of the house of Austria, and so unpopular 
in this country, that men have been put to death 
for no better reasou than for carrying it in their 
saps. In the meantime I was married to my 
Bertha, now a saint in Heaven, by whom I had 
six stately sons, five of whom you saw surrounding 
my table this day. Albert also marricd. His wife 
was a lady of rank in Westphalia, but his bridal- 
bed was less fruitful; he had only one daughter, 
Anne of Geierstein. Then came on the wars be- 
tween the city of Zurich and our Forest Cantons, 
in which so much blood was shed, and when our 
brethren of Zurich were so ill advised as to em- 
brace the alliance of Austria. Their Empcror 
strained every nerve to avaN himself of the favour- 
able opportunity afforded by the disunion of the 
Swiss; and engaged all with whom he had influ- 
ence to second his efforts. With my brother he 
was but too successful ; for Albert not only took 
arms in the Emperor’s cause, but admitted into the 
strong fortress of Geierstein a band of Austrian 
soldiers, ‘ith whom the wicked Ital Schreckenwald 
laid waste the whole country, excepting my little 
patrimony.” 

“Jt came to a severe pass with you, my worthy 
host,” said the merchant, “ since you were to decide 
against the cause of your country or that of your 
brother.” 

“] did not hesitate,” continued Arnold Bieder- 
man. My brother was in the Emperor’s army, 
and I was not therefore reduced to act personally 
against him; but I denounced war against the 
robbers and: thieves with whom Schreckenwald 
had filled my father’s house. It was waged with 
various fortune. The seneschal, during my ab- 
sere, burnt down my house, and slew my young- 
est son, who died, alas! in defence of his father’s 
hearth. It is little to add, that my lands were 
wasted, and my flocks destroyed. On the other 
hand, I succeeded, with help of a body of the pea- 
sants of Unterwalden, in storming the Castle of 
Geierstein. It was offered Back to me by the Con- 
federates; but I had no desire to sully the fair 
cause in which I had assumed arms, by enriching 
myself at the expense of my brother ; and besides, 
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been a penance to one, the sole protectors of whose 
house of late years had been a latch and a shep- 
herd’s cur. The castle was therefore dismantled, 
as you see, by order of the elders of the Canton ; 
and I even think, that considering the uses it was 
too often put to, I look with more pleasure on the 
rugged remains of Geierstein, than 1 ever did 
when it was entire, and aluereuny impregnable.” 

“ I -can understand your feelings,’ said the 
Englishman, “though I repeat, my virtue would 
not perhaps have extended so far beyond the eir- 
cle of my family affections.— Your brother, what 
said he to your patriotic excrtions !” 

* He was, as 1 learnt,” answered the Landam- 
man, “ dreadfully incensed, having no doubt been 
informed that I had taken his castle with a view 
to my own aggrandizement. He even swore he 
would renounce my kindred, seek me through the 
battle, and slay me with his own hand. We were, 
in fuet, both at the battle of Freyenbach, but my 
brother was prevented from attempting the execu- 
tion of his vindictive purpose by a wound from am 
arrow, which occasioned his being carried out of 
the melee. I was afterwards in the bloody and 
melancholy fight at Motunt-Herzcl, and that other 
onslaught at the Chapel of St. Jacob, which brought 
our brethren of Zurich to terms, and reduced Aus- 
tria once more to the necessity of making peace 
with us. After this war of thirteen years, the Dict 
passed sentence of banishment for life on my bro- 
ther Albert, and would have deprived him of his 
possessions, but forbore in consideration of what 
they thought my good service. When the sen- 
tence was intimated to the Count of Gcierstein, he 
returned an answer of defiance ; yet a singular cir- 
cumstance showed us not long afterwards that he 
retained an attachment to his country, and amidst 
his resentinent against me his brother, did justice 
to my unaltered affection for him.” 

“TI would pledge my credit,” said the merchant, 
“that what follows relates to yonder fair maiden, 
your niece 2” 

“ You guess rightly,” said the Landamman. 
“or some time we heard, though indistinetly, 
(for we have, as you know, but little communica- 
tion with foreign countries,) that my brother was 
high in favour at the court of the Emperor, but lat- 
terly that he had fallen under suspicion, and, in the 
course of some of those revolutions common at the 
courts of princes, had been driven into exile. It 
was shortly after this news, and, as I think, more 
thay seven years ago, that I was returning from 
hunting on the further side of the river, had pass- 
ed the narrow bridge as usual, and was walking 
through the court-yard which we have lately Jeft,’” 
(for their walk was now turned homeward,) “ when 
a voice said, in the German language, ‘ Uncle, have 
compassion upon mel!’ As I Jooked around, I be- 
held a girl of ten years old approach timidly from 
the shelter of the ruins, and kneel down at my feet. 
‘Uncle, spare my life,’ she said, holding up her 
little hands in the act of supplication, while morta} 
terror was painted upon her countenance. Am I 
your uncle, little maiden? said I; ‘and if Iam, 
why should you fear me?—‘ Because you are the 
head of the wicked and base clowns who delight to 
spill noble blood,’ replied the girl, with » courage 
which surprised me.—‘ What is your name, my 
little maiden? said 1; ‘and who, having planted 
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kinsman, has brought you hither, to see if he re- 
sembles the picture you have received of him?’ 
— It was Ital Schreckenwald that brought me 
hither,’ said the girl, only half comprehending the 
nature of my question.—* Ital Schreckenwald? I 
repeated, shocked at the name of a wretch } have 
go much reason to hate. <A voice from the ruins, 
like that of a sullen echo from the grave, answered, 
¢ Ital Schreckenwald !’ and the caitiff issued from 
his place of concealment, and stood before me, with 
that singular indifference to danger which he unites 
to his atrocity of character. I had my spiked 
mountain-staff in my hand—What should I have 
done—or what would you have done, under like 
circumstances ?” 

“T would have laid him on the earth, with his 
skull shivered like an icicle!” said the Englishman, 
fiercely. 

“J had wellnigh done so,” replied the Swiss, 
‘but he was unarmed, a messenger from my bro- 
ther, and therefore no object of revenge. His own 
undismayed and audacious conduct contributed to 
save him. *£ Let the vassal of the noble and high- 
born Count of Geierstein hear the words of his 
master, and let him look that they are obeyed,’ 
said the insolent ruffian. ‘ Doff thy cap, and lis- 
ten; for though the voice is mine, the words are 
those of the noble Count.’—-* God and man know,’ 
replied I, ‘if I owe my brother respect or homage 
—it is much if, in respect for him, I defer paying 
to his messenger the meed I dearly owe him. 
Proceed with thy tale, and rid me of thy hateful 
presence.’—* Albert Count of Geicrstein, thy lord 
and my lord,’ procceded Schreckenwald, ‘ having 
on his hand wars, and other affairs of weight, sends 
his daughter, the Countess Anne, to thy charge, 
and graces thee so far as to intrust, to thee her sup- 
port and nurture, until it shall suit his purposes 
to require her back from thee ; and he desires 
that thou apply to her maintenance the rents and 
profits of the lands of Geierstein, which thou hast 
usurped from him.’—* Ital Schreckenwald,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I will not stop to ask if this mode of ad- 
dressing me be according to my brother’s dirce- 
tions, or thine own insolent pleasure. If circum- 
| stances have, as thou sayest, deprived my niece of 
her natural protector, I will be to her as a father, 
nor shall she want aught which I have to give her. 
The lands of Geierstein are forfeited to the state, 
the castle is ruinous, as thou seest, and it is much 
of thy crimes that the house of my fathers is deso- 
late. But where I dwell Anne of Geierstein shall 
dwell, as my children fare shall she fare, and she 
shall be to me as a daughter. And now thou hast 
thine errand—Go hence, if thou lovest thy life ; for 
it is unsafe parleying with the father, when thy 
hands are stained with the blood of the son.’ The 
wretch retired as I spoke, but took his leave with 
his usual determined insolence of manner.— Fare- 
well,’ he said, ‘Count of the Plough and Harrow— 
farewell, noble companion of paltry burghers!’ He 

ppeared, and released me from the strong 
temptation under which I laboured, and which 
nrged me to stain with his blood the place which 
ha witnessed his cruelty and his crimes. I con- 
veyed my niece to my house, and soon convinced 
her that I was her sincere friend. I inured her, 
as if she had been my daughter, to all our moun- 
tain exercises; and while she excels in these the 
damsels of the district, there burst from her such 
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sparkles of sense and courage, mingled with deli- 
cacy, as belong not—I must needs own the truth 
—to the simple maidens of these wild hills, but 
relish of a nobler stem, and higher breeding. Yet 
they are so happily mixed with simplicity and cour- 
tesy, that Anne of Geierstein is justly considered 
as the pride of the district; nor do I donbt but 
that, if she should make a worthy choice of a hus- 
band, the state would assign her a large dower out 
of her father’s possessions, since it is not our maxim 
to punish the child for the faults of the parent.” 

« Tt will naturally be your anxious desire, my 
worthy host,” replied the Englishman, “to secure 
to your niece, in whose praises I have decp cause | 
to join with a grateful voice, such a suitable match | 
as her birth and expectations, but above all her 
merit, demand.” 

“It is, my good guest,” said the Landamman, 
“that which hath often occupied my thoughts. 
The over-near relationship prohibits what would 
have been my most carnest desire, the hope of sce- 
ing her wedded to one of my own sons. This 
young man, Rudolph Donnerhugel, is brave, and 
highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens ; but more 
ambitious, and more desirous of distinction, than I 
would desire for my niece’s companion through 
life. His temper is violent, though his heart, I 
trust, is good. But I am like to be unpleasantly 
released from all care on this score, since my bro- 
ther, having, as it seemed, forgotten Anne for 
seven years and upwards, has, by a letter, which I 
have lately received, demanded that she shall be 
restored to him.—You can read, my worthy sir, 
for your profession requires it. See, here is tho 
scroll, coldly worded, but far less unkindly than his 
unbrotherly message by Ital Schreckenwald—Read 
it, I pray you, aloud.” 

The merchant read accordingly. 


“ Brother—I thank you for the care you have 
taken of my daughter, for she has becn in safety 
when she would otherwise have been in peril, and 
kindly used, when she would have bee in hardship. 
I now entreat you to restore her to me, and trust 
that she will come with the virtues which become 
a@ woman in every station, and a disposition to lay 
aside the habits of a Swiss villager, for the graces 
of a high-born maiden.—Adieu. I thank you once 
more for your care, and would repay it were it in 
my power; but you need nothing I can give, hav- 
ing renounced the rank to which you were bore, 
and made your nest on the ground where the storm 
passes over you. I rest your brotlier, 

“© GLIERSTEIN.” 


“ It is addressed ¢ to Count Arnold of Geierstein, 
called Arnold Biederman.’ A postscript requires 
vou to send the maiden to the court of the Duke of 
Burgundy.—This, good sir, appears to me the lan- 
guage of a haughty man, divided betwixt the recol- 
lection of old offence and recent obligation. The 
speech of his messenger was that of a malicious 
vassal, desirous of venting his own spite under pre- 
tence of doing his lord’s errand.” 

“TI so receive both,’ replied Arnold Wicderman. 

« And do you intend,” continued the merchant, 
“to resiga this beautiful and interesting creature 
to the conduct of her father, wilful as he seems to 
be, without knowing what his condition is, or what 
his power of protecting her 1” 

The Landamman hastened to reply. “ The tie 
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winch wnites the parent to the child, is the earllest 
and the most hallowed that binds the human race. 
The difficulty of her travelling in safety has hither- 
o prevented my attempting to carry my brother’s 
‘ instructions into exeoution, But as I am now 
likely to journey in person towards the court of 
Charles, l have determined that Anne shall accom- 
pany me; and as I will myself converse with my 
brother, whom I have not seen for many years, I 
shall learn his purpose respecting his daughter, and 
it may be I may prevail on Albert to suffer her to 
remain under my charge.—And now, sir, having 
told you of my family affairs at some greater length 
than was necessary, I must crave your attention 
a3 a wise man, to what farther I have to say. You 
know the disposition which young men and women 
naturally have to talk, jest, and sport with each 
other, out of which practice arise often more serious 
attachments, which they call loving par amours. 1 
trust, if we are to travel together, you will so 
school your young man as to niake him aware that 
Anne of Geierstein cannot, with propriety on her 
part, be made the object of his thoughts or atten- 
tions.” 

The merchant coloured with resentment, or 
soinething like it. “ I asked not to join your com- 
pany, Sir Landamman—it was you who requested 
mine,” he said; “if my son and I have since be- 
come in any respect the objects of your suspicion, 
we will gladly pursue our way separately.” 

“Nay, be not angry, worthy guest,” said the 
Landamman ; “ we Switzers do not rashly harbour 
suspicions; and, that we may not harbour them, 
we speak respecting the circumstances out of which 
they might arise, more plainly than is the wont of 
more civilized countries. When I proposéd to 
you to be my companion on the journey, to speak 
the truth, though it may displease a father’s ear, I 
regarded your son as a soft, faint-hearted youth, 
who was, as yet at least, too timid and milky- 
blooded to attract either respect or regard from the 
maidens. Buta few hours have presented him to 
us in the character of such a one as is sure to 
interest them. He has accomplished the emprise 
of the bow, long thought unattainable, and with 
which a popular report connects an idle prophecy. 
He has wit to make verses, and knows doubtless 
how to recommend himself by other accomplish- 
ments which bind young persons to each other, 
though they are lightly esteemed by men whose 
beards are mixed with grey, like yours, friend 
merchant, and mine own. Now, you must be 
aware, that since my brother broke terms with me, 
simply for preferring the freedom of a Swiss citizen 
to the tawdry and servile condition of a German 
courtier, he will not approve of any one looking 
towards his daughter who hath not the advantage 
of noble blood, or who hath, what he would call, 
debased himself by attention to merchandise, to the 
cultivation of land—in a word, to any art that is 
useful. Should your son love Anne of Geierstein, 
he prepares for himself danger and disappoint- 
ment. And, now you know the whole,—I ask you, 
Do we travel together or apart ?” 

«“ Even as ye list, my worthy host,” said Philip- 
gon, in an indifferent tone ; “ for me, I can but say 
that such an attachment as you speak of would be 
as contrary to my wishes as to these of your bro- 
ther, or what 1 suppose are your own. Arthur 
Philinson has dutics to perform totally inconsistent 
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with his playing the gentle bachelor to any maiden; 
in Switzerland, take Germany to boot, whether of 

igh or low degree, He is an obedient son, besides 
—hath never seriously disobeyed my commands, 
and I will have an eye upon his motions.” 

“ Enough, my friend,” said the Landamman ; 
“ we travel together, then, end I hee keep my 
original purpose, being both pleased and instructed 
by your discourse.” 

Then changing the conversation, he began to ask 
whether his acquaintance thought that 
entered into by the King ef England and the Duke 
of Burgundy would continue stable. “ We hear 
much,” continued the Swiss, “of the immense 
army with which King Edward proposes the reco- 
very of the English dominions in France.” 

“1 am well aware,” said Philipson, “that nothing 
can be so popular in my country as the invasion of 
France, and the attempt to reconquer Normandy, 
Maine, and Gascony, the :.ncient appanages of our 
English crowr, But I yreatly doubt whether the 
voluptuous usurper, who now calls himself king, 
will be graced by Heaven with success in such an 
adventure. This Fourth Edward is brave indeed, 
and has gained every battle in which he drew his 
sword, and they have been many in number. But 
since he reached, through a bloody path, to the 
summit of his ambition, he has shown himself 
rather a sensual debauchee than a valiant knight ; 
and it is my firm belief, that not even the chance of 
recovering all the fair dominions which were lost 
during the civil wars excited by his ambitieus 
house, will tempt him to exchange the soft beds of 
London, with sheets of silk and pillows of down, 
and the music of a dying lute to lull him to rest, 
for the turf of France and the réveille of an alarm 
trumpet.” 2 

“ Jt is the better for us should it prove so,” said 
the Landamman; “ for if England and Burgundy 
were to dismember France, as in our fathers’ days 
was nearly accomplished, Duke Charles would then 
have leisure to exhaust his long-hoarded vengeance | 
against our Confederacy.” 

As they conversed thus, they attained once more 
the lawn in front of Arnold Biederman’s mansion, 
where the contention of the young men had given 
place to the dance performed by the young persons 
of both sexes. The dance was led by Anne of Geicr- 
stein, and the youthful stranger; which, athongh 
it was the most natural arrangement, where the 
one was a guest, and the other represented the 
mistress of the family, occasioned the Landam- 
man’s exchanging a glance with the elder Philip- 
son, as if it had held some relation to the suspicions 
he had recently expressed. 

But so soon as her uncle and his elder guest 
appeared, Anne of Gcierstein took the earliest 
opportunity of a pause to break off the dance, and 
to enter into conversation with hor kinsman, a8 
if on the domestic affairs under her attendance. 
Philipson observed, that his host listened seriously 
to his niece’s communication ; and nodding in his 
frank manner, seemed to intimate that her request 
should receive a favourable consideration. 

The family were presently afterwards summoned 
to attond the evening meal, which consisted chiefly 
of the excellent fish afforded by the neighbouring 
streams and lakes. A large cup, containing what 
was called the schlaf-trunk, or sleeping drink, then 
went round, which was first quaffed by the master 
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maiden, next pledged by the two strangers, and 
finally emptied by the rest of the company. Such 
were then the sober manners of the Swiss, after- 
wards much corrupted by their intercourse with 
more luxurions regions. The guests were con- 
ducted to the sleeping apartments, where Philipson 
and young Arthur occupied the same couch, and 
shortly after the whole inhabitants of the household 
were locked in.sound repose. 





CHAPTER VI. 


When we two meet, we meet like rushing torrents; 
Like warnng winds, hke fames from various points, 
That mate each other’s fury—there is nought 
Of elemental strife, were hends to guide it, 
Can match the wrath of man. 

FRENAUD. 


THe elder of our two travellers, though a strong 
man and familiar with fatigne, slept sounder and 
longer than usual on the merning which was now 
beginning to dawn, but his son Arthur had that 
upon his mind which early interrupted his repose. 

The encounter with the bold Switzer, a chosen 
man of a renowned race of warriors, was an cngage- 
ment, which, in the opinion of the period in which 
he lived, was not to be delayed or broken. He 

| left his father’s side, avoiding as much as possible 
the risk of disturbing him, though even in that 
case the circumstance would not have excited any 
attention, as he was in the habit of rising carly, in 
order to make preparations for the day’s journey, 
to see that the guide was on his duty, and that tlic 
mule had his provendcr, and to discharge similar 
offices which might otherwise hav® given trouble 
{to his father. The old man, however, fatigued 
|| with the exertions of the preceding day, slept, as 
'|we have said, more soundly than his wont, and 
|| Arthur, arming himself with his good sword, sallied 
,| out to the lawn in front of the Landamman’s dwell- 
‘ling, amid the magic dawn of a beautiful harvest 
‘| morning in the Swiss mountains. 
The sun was just about to kiss the top of the 
| most gigantic of that race of Titans, though the 
long shadows still lay on the rough grass, which 
crisped under the young man’s feet with a strong 
intimation of frost. But Arthur looked not round 
on the landscape, however lovely, which lay wait- 
ing one flash from the orb of day to stant into bril- 
liant existence. He drew the belt of his trusty 
sword which he was in the act of fastening when he 
left the house, and ere he had secured the buckle, 
he was many paces on his way towards the placc 
where he was to use it. 

Tt was still the custom of that military period, to 
regard a summons to combat as a sacred engace- 
meut, preferable to all others whieh could be 
formed ; and stifling whatever inward feelings of 
reluctance Nature might oppose to the dictates of 
fashion, the step of a gallant to the place of en- 
counter was required to be as free and ready, as if 
he had been going to a bridal. I do not know 
whether this alacrity was altogether real on the 
part of Arthur Philipson ; but if it were otherwise, 


neither his look nor betrayed the t. 
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tle old castle of Geierstein, he entered the court- 
yard from the side where the castle overlooked the 
laud; and nearly in the same instant his almost 
gigantic antagonist, who looked yet more tall and 
burly by the-pale morning light than he had seemed 
the preceeding evening, appeared ascending from 
the precarious bridge beside the torrent, having 
reached Geierstein by a different route from that 
pursued by the Englishman. 

The young champion of Berne had hanging along 
his back one of those huge two-handed swords, the 
blade of which measured five fect, and which were 
wielded with both hands. These were almost uni- 
versally used by the Swiss ; for, besides the impres 
sion which such weapons were calculated to make 
upon the array of the German men-at-arms, whose 
armour was impenetrable to lighter swords, they 
were also well calculated to defend mountain passes, 
where the great bodily strength and agility of those 
who bore them, enabled the combatants, in spite 
of their weight and length, to use them with much, 
address and effect. One of these gigantic swords 
hung round Rudolph Donnerhugel’s neck, fhe point 
rattling against his heel, and the handle extending 
itself over his left shoulder, considerably above his 
head. IIe carried another in his hand. 

“Thou art punctual,” he called out to Arthur 
Philipson in a voice which was distinctly heard 
above the roar of the waterfall, which it seemed to 
rival in sullen force. But I judged thou wouldst 
come without a two-handed sword. There is my 
kinsman Ernest’s,” he said, throwing on the ground 
the weapon which he carried, with the hilt towards 
the young Englishman. “ Look, stranger, that thou 
disgrace it not, for my kinsman will never forgive 
me if thou dost. Or thou mayst have mine if thou 
likest it better.” 

The Englishman looked at the weapon with 
some surprise, to the use of which he was totally 
unaccustomed. 

“The challenger,” he said, “in all countries 
where honour is known, accepts the arms of the 
challenged.” 

“Ile who fights on a Swiss mountain, fights 
with a Swiss brand,” answered Rudolph. Think 
you our hands are made to handle penknives ?” 

‘‘ Nor are ours made to wield scythes,” said Ar- 
thur; and muttered betwixt his teeth, as he looked 
at the sword, which the Swiss continued to offer 
him—“ Usum non habeo, I have not proved the 
weapon.” 

“ Do you repent the bargain you have made ?” 
said the Swiss; “if so, ery craven, and return in 
safety. Speak plainly, instead of prattling Latin 
like a clerk or a shaven monk.” | 

| 
| 








“ No, proud man,” replied the Englishman, “ I 
ask thee no forbearance. I thought but of a com- 
bat between a shepherd and a giant, in which God 
gave the victory to him who had worse odds df 
weapons than falls to my lot to-day. I will fight 
as 1 stand; my own good sword shall serve my | 
need now, as it has done before.” 

« Content !—But blame not me who offered thee 
equality of weapors,” said the mountaineer. * And 
now hear me. This isa fight for life or death— 
yon waterfall sounds the alarum for our conflict.— 
Yes, old bellower,” he continued, looking back, “it 
i@iong since thou hast heard the noise of battle +— 


: stily traversed the fields and groves | and look at it ere we begin, stranger, for if you fall, 
which separated the Landamman’s residence from | I will commit your body to its waters.” 
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“ And if thou fali’st, proud Swiss,” answered 
Arthur, “as well I trust thy presumption leads to 
destruction, I will have thee buried in the church 
at Einsiedlen, where the priests shall sing masses 
for thy soul—thy two-handed sword shall be dis- 
played above thy grave, and a scroll shall tell the 

nger, Here lies a bear’s cub of Berne, slain 

y Arthur the Englishman.” 

«The stone is not in Switzerland, rocky as it 
is,” said Rudolph, scornfully, “ that shall bear 
that inscription. Prepare thyself for battle.” 

The Englishman cast a calm and deliberate 
glanee around the scene of action—a court-yard, 
partly open, partly encumbered with ruins, in less 
and larger masses. 

“ Methinks,” said he to himself, “a master of his 
weapon, with the instructions of Bottaferma of 
Florence in his remembrance, a light heart, a good 
blade, a firm hand, and a just cause, might make 
up a worse odds than two feet of steel.” 

. Thinking thus, and imprinting on his mind, as 
much as the time would permit, every circum- 
stance of the locality around him which promised 
advantage in the combat, and taking his station 
in the middle of the court-yard where the ground 
was entirely clear, he flung his cloak from him, 
and drew his sword. 

Rudolph had at first believed that his foreign 
antagonist was an effeminate youth, who would be 
swept from before him at the first flourish of his 
tremendous weapon. But the firm and watchful 
attitude assumed by the young man, reminded the 
Swiss of the deficiencies of his own unwieldy imple- 
nent, and made him determine to avoid any pre- 
cipitation which might give advantage to an enemy 
who scemed both daring and vigilant. He un- 
sheathed his huge sword, by drawing it over the 
left shoulder, an operation which required some 
little time, and might have offered formidable ad- 
vantage to his antagonist, had Arthur’s sense of 
honour permitted him to begin the attack ere it 
was completed. The Englishman remained firm, 
however, until the Swiss, displaying his bright 
brand to the morning sun, made three or four 
flourishes as if to prove its weight, and the facility 
with which he wielded it—then stood firm within 
sword-stroke of his adversary, grasping his weapon 
with both hands, and advancing it a little before 
his body, with the blade pointed straight upwards. 
The Englishman, on the contrary, carried his sword 
in one hand, holding it across his face in a hori- 
zoutal position, so as to be at once ready to strike, 
thrust, or parry. 

“ Strike, Englishman!” said the Switzer, after 
they had confronted cach otlier in this manner for 
about a minute. 

“ The longest sword should strike first,” said Ar- 
thur ; and the words had not Jeft his mouth when 
the Swiss sword rose, and descended witli a rapi- 
dity which, the weight and size of the weapon con- 
sidered, appeared portentous. No parry, however 
dexterously interposed, could have baffled the ruin- 
ous descent of that dreadful weapon, by which the 
champion of Berne had hoped at once to begin the 
battle and end it. But young Philipson had not 
over-estimated the justice of his own eye, or the 
activity of his limbs. Ere the blade descended, a 
sudden sprig to one side carried him from beneath 
its heavy sway, and before the Swiss could again 
raise his sword aloft, he received a wound, though 
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a slight one, upon the left arm. Liritated at the 
failure and at the wound, the Switzer heaved up 
his sword once fore, and availing himself of a 
strength corresponding to his size, he discharged 
towards his adversary a succession ef blows, down. 
right, athwart, horizontal, and from left to right, 
with such surprising strength and velocity, that it 
required all the address of the young Englishman, 
by parrying, shifting, eluding, or retreating, toevade 
a storm, of which every individual blow seemed 
sufficient to cleave a solid rock. The Englishman 
was compelled to give ground, now backwards, new 
swerving to the one side or the other, now availing 
himself of the fragments of the ruins, but watching 
all the while, with the utmost composure, the mo- 
ment when the strength of his enraged encmy 
might become somewhat exhausted, or whén by 
some improvident or furious blow he might again 
lay himself open to a close attack. The latter of 
these advantages had nearly occurred, for in the 
middle of his headlong charge, the Switzer stumbled 
over a large stone concealed among the long grass, 
and cre he could recover himself, received a se- 
vere blow across the head from his antagonist. It 
lighted upon his bonnet, the lining of which en- 
closed a small steel cap, so that he escaped un- 
wounded, and springing up, renewed the battle 
with unabated fury, though it seemed to the young 
Englishman with breath somewhat short, and blows 
dealt with more caution. 

They were still contending with equal fortune, 
when a stern voice, rising over the clash of swords, 
as well as the roar of waters, called out in a com- 
manding tone, “ On your lives, forbear!” 

The two combatants sunk the points of their 
swords, not very sorry perhaps for the interruption 
of a strife which must otherwise have had a deadly 
termination. ‘hey looked round, and the Landam- 
man stood before them, with anger frowning on his 
broad and expressive forehead. 

“ Ifow now, boys!” he said; “are you guests 
of Arnold Biederman, and do you dishonour his 
house by acts of violence more becoming the wolves 
of the mountains, than beings to whom the great 
Creator has given a form after his own likeness, 
and an immortal soul to be saved by penance and 
repentance ?” 

“ Arthur,” said the elder Philipson, who had 
come up at the same time with their host, * what 
frenzy is this? Are your duties of so light and 
heedless a nature, as to give time and place for 
quarrels and combats with every idle boor who 
chances to be boastful at once and bull-headed ?”’ 

The young men, whose strife had ceased at the 
entrance of these unexpected spectators, stood look- 
ing at each other, and resting on thcir swords. 

“ Rudolph Donnerhugel,” said the Landamman, 
“give thy sword to me—to me, the owner of this 
ground, the master of this family, and magistrate 
of the canton.” 

“ And which is more,” answered Rudolph, sub- 
missively, “ to you who are Arnold Biederman, at 
whose command every native of these mountains 
draws his sword or sheathes it.” 

He gave his two-handed sword to the Landam- 
man. 

“ Now, by my honest word,’ said Biederman, 
“it is the same with which thy father Stephen 
fought so gloriously at Sempach, abreast with the 
famous De Winkelried! Shame it is, that it should 
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be drawn ona helpless stranger.—And you, youn 
sir,” continued the Swiss, adirentng Arthuy, while 
his father said at the same time, “ Young man, 
yield up your sword to the Landamman.” 

“ It shal not need, sir,” replied the young Eng- 
lishman, “ since, for my part, 1 hold our strife at 
atend. This gallant gentleman called me hither, 
on 8 trial, as I conceive, of courage: I can give my 
unqualified testimony to his gallantry and sword- 
mauship; and as I trust he will say nothing to 
the shame of my manhood, I think our strife has 
lasted long enough for the purpose which gave rise 
to it.’ 

“ Too long for me,” said Rudolph, frankly ; “ the 
green sleeve of my doublet, which I wore of that 
colour out of my love to the Forest Cantons, is now 
stained into as dirty a crimson as could have been 
done by any dyer in Ypres or Ghent. But I hear- 
tily forgive the brave stranger who has spoiled my 
jerkin, and given its master a lesson he will not 

‘soon forget. Had all Englishmen been like your 
guest, worthy kinsman, methinks the mound at 
Buttisholz had hardly risen so high.” 

“ Cousin Rudolph,” said the Landamman, smooth- 
ing his brow as his kinsman spoke, “I have ever 
thought thee as generous as thou art harebrained 
and quarrelsome ; and you, my young guest, may 
rely, that when a Swiss says the quarrel is over, 
there is no chance of its being renewed. We are 

| not like the men of the valleys to the eastward, 
who nurse revenge as if it were a favourite child. 
And now, join hands, my children, and let us for- 
vet this foolish feud.” 
“ Here is my hand, brave stranger,” said Don- 
nerhugel ; “ thou hast taught me a trick of fence, 
| and when we have broken our fast, we will, by your 
| leave, to the forest, where I will teach you a trick 
| of woodcraft in return. When your foot hath half 
the experience of your hand, and your eye hath 
gained a portion of the steadiness of your heart, 
you will not find many hunters to match you.” 
| Arthur, with all the ready confidence of youth, 
readily embraced a proposition so frankly made, 
and before they reached the house, various sub- 
| jects of sport were eagerly discussed between them, 
| with as much cordiality as if no disturbance of 
their concord had taken place. 
| “ Now this,” said the Landamman, “ is as it 
should be. 1am ever ready to forgive the head- 
long impetuosity of our youth, if they will be but 
manly and open in their reconciliation, and bear 
their heart on their tongue, as a true Swiss should.” 
| _ “These two youths had made but wild work of 
it, however,” said Philipson, “ had not your care, 
my worthy host, learned of their rendezvous, and 
called me to assist in breaking their purpose. May 
I ask how it came to your knowledge so oppor- 
| tunely ¢” 


|. it was e’en through means of my domestic 
_ fairy,” answered Arnold Biederman, “ who seems 
| born for the good luck of my family,—I mean my 
mece, Anne, who had observed a glove exchanged 
betwixt the two young braggadocios, and heard 
them mention Geierstein and break of day. O, sir, 
it is much to see a woman's sharpness of wit! it 
would have been long enough ere any of my thick- 


a sons had shown themselves so apprehen- 
ive. 
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| “I think I see our propitious protectress peep- 
ing at us from yonder high ground,” said Philip- 


son ; “but it seems as if she would willingly ob- 
serve us without being seen in return.” 

“ Ay,” said the Landamman, “ she has been 
looking out to see that there has been no hurt done; 
and now, I warrant me, the foolish girl is ashamed 
of having shown such a laudable degree of inte- 
rest in a matter of the kind.” 

“ Methinks,” said the Englishman, “ I would 
willingly return my thanks, in your presenee, to 
the fair maiden to whom I have been so highly 
indebted.” 

“ There can be no better time than the present,” 
said the Landamman; and he sent through the 
groves the maiden’s name, in one of those shrilly 
accented tones which we have already noticed. 

Anne of Gcierstein, as Philipson had before 
observed, was stationed upon a knoll at some dis- 
tance, and concealed, as she thought, from notice; 
by a screen of brushwood. She started at her 
uncle’s summons, therefore, but presently obeyed 
it; and avoiding the young men, who passed on 
foremost, she joined the Landamman and Philip- 
son, by a circuitous path through the woods. 

» “My worthy friend and guest would speak with 
you, Anne,” said the Landamman, so scon as the 
morning greeting had been exchanged. The Swiss 
maiden coloured over brow as well as cheek, when 
Philipson, with a grace which seemed beyond his 
calling, addressed her in these words :— 

“It happens sometimes to us merchants, my fair 
young friend, that we are unlucky enough not to 
possess means for the instant defraying of our 
debts ; but he is justly held amongst us as tho 
meanest of mankind who does not acknowledge 
them. Accept, therefore, the thanks of a father, 
whose son your courage, only yesterday, saved from 
destruction, and whom your prudence has, this 
very morning, rescued from a great danger. And 
grieve me not, by refusing to wear these ear- 
rings,” he added, producing a small jewel-case, 
which he opened as he spoke; “ they are, it is 
true, only of pearls, but they have not been thought 
unworthy the ears of a countess” 

‘‘ And must, therefore,” said the old Landam- 
man, “ show misplaced on the person of a Swiss 
maiden of Unterwalden; for such and no more is 
my niece Anne while she resides in my solitude. 
Methinks, good Master Philipson, you display less 
than your usual judgment in matching the qua- 
lity of your gifts with the rank of her on whom 
they are bestowed—as a merchant, too, you should 
remember that large guerdons will lighten your 
gains.” ‘ 

“ Let me crave your pardon, my good host,” 
answered the Englishman, “ while I reply, that at 
least I have consulted my own sense of the obli- 
gation under which I labour, and have chosen, out 
of what I have at my free disposal, that, which I 
thought might best express it. I trust the host 
whom I have found hitherto so kind, will not pro- 
vent this young maiden from accepting what is at 
least not unbecoming the rank she is born to; and 
you will judge me unjustly if you think me capable 
of doing either myself or you the wrong, of offer- 
ing any token of a value beyond what I can well 
spare.’ ; ; 

The Landamman took the jewel-case inte his 
own hand. 

«J have ever set my countenance,” he said, 
“against gaudy gems, which are leading us daily 
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further astray from the simplici 
and mothers.—And yet,” he ed with a good- 
hmanoured smile, and holding one of the ear-rings 
close to his relation’s face, “ the ornaments do set 
off the wench rarely, and they say girls have more 
pleasure in wearing such toys than grey-haired 
men can comprehend. Wherefore, dear Anne, a» 
thou hast daserved a dearer trust in a greater 
matter, I refer thee entirely to thine own wisdom, 
to accept of eur goed friend’s costly prescnt, and 
wear it or not as thou thinkest fit.” 

“Since such is your pleasure, my best frrend 
and ” said the young maiden, blushing as 
she spoke, “I will not give pain to ow valued 
guest, by refusing what he desires so earnestly that 
I should accept; but, by his leave, good uncle, and 
yours, I will bestow these splendid ear-rings on the 
shrine of Our Lady of Einsielden, to express our 
general gratitude to her protecting favour, which 
bas been arotind us in the terrors of yesterday’s 
storm, and the alarms of tliis morning’s discord.” 

“ By Our Lady, the wench speaks sensibly !” 
said the Landamman; “ and her wisdom has 
applied the bounty well, my good guest, to bespeak 
prayers for thy family and mine, and for the gene- 
ral peace of Unterwalden.—Go to, Anne, thou shalt 
have a necklace of jet at next shearing-feast, if 
our fleeces bear any price in the market.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Let him who will not proffer’d peace reccive, 

Be sated with the plagues which war can give; 

And well thy hatred of the peace is known, 

If now thy soul reject the friendship shown. 
OOLI'S Tasso. 


Tue confidenee betwixt the Landamman and the 
English merchant appeared to increase during the 
course of a few busy days, which occurred before 
that appointed for the commencement of their 
journey to the court of Charles of Burgundy. The 


state of Europe, and of the Helvetian Confederacy, | 


has been already alluded to; but, for the distinct 
explanation of our story, may be here briefly reca- 
pitulated. 

In the interval of a week, whilst the English 
travellers reuiained at Geierstein, meetings or diets 
were held, as well of the City Cantons of the Con- 
federacy, as of those of the Forest. The former, 
aggrieved by the taxes imposed on their commerce 
by the Duke of Burgundy, rendered yet more in- 
tolerable by the violence of the agents whom he 
employed in such oppression, were eager for war, 
in whieh they had hitherto uniformly found victory 
and wealth. Many of them were also privately 
instigated to arms by the largesses of Louis X1., 
who spared neither intrigues nor gold to effect a 
breach betwixt these dauntiess Confederates and 
his formidable enemy, Charles the Bold. 

On the other hand, there were many reasons 
which appeared to render it impolitie for the 
Switzers to engage in war with one of the most 
wealthy, most obstinate, and most powerful princes 
n Europe,—for such unquestionably was Charles of 
Burgundy,—without the existence of some strong 
reason affectiag their own honour and indepcend- 
ence. Every day brought fresh intelligence from 
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of our fathers | had entered. into a strict and 





alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with tha Duke of Bur- 
dy, and that it was the purpose of the English 
ing, renowned for his numerous victories, over 
the rival House of Lancastor, by which, after 
various reverses, he had obtained undisputed pos- 
session of the throne, to re-assert his claims to those 
provinces of France, se long held by his ancestors. 
It seemed as if this alone were wanting to his fame; 
and that, having subdued his internal enemies,, he 
now turned his eyes to the regaining of those rich 
and valuable forcign possessions which had been 
lost during the administration of the feeble Henry 
VI., and the civil discords so dreadfully prosecuted 
in the wars of the White and Red Roses. It was 
universally known, that throughout England gene- 
rally, the loss of the French provinces was felt as 
a national degradation; and that not only the 
nobility, who had in consequence been deprived of 
the large fiefs which they had held in Normandy, 
Gascony, Maine, and Aujou, but the warlike gentry, 
accustomed to gain both fame and wealth at the 
expense of France, and the fiery yeomanry, whose 
bows had decided so many fatal battles, were as 
eager to renew the conflict, as their ancestors of 
Cressy, Poiticrs, and Agincourt, had been to follow 
their sovereign to the fields of victory, on which 
their deeds had conferred deathless renown. 

The latest and most authentic intelligence bore, 
that the King of England was gn the point of pass- 
ing to France in person, (an invasion rendered easy 
by his possession of Calais,) with an army superior 
in numbers and discipline to any with which an 
English monarch had ever before entered that 
kingdom ; that all the hostile preparations were 
completed, and that the arrival of Edward might 
instantly be expected ; whilst the-powerful co-ope- 
ration of the Duke of Burgundy, and the assistance 
of numerous disaffected French noblemen in, the 
provinces which had been so long under the Eng- 
lish dominion, threatencd a fearful issue of the war 
to Louis XI., sagncious, wise, and powerful, as that 
prince unquestionably was. 

It would no doubt have been the wisest policy of 
Charles of Burgundy, when thus engaging in an 
alliance against his most formidable neighbour, 
and hereditary as well as personal enemy, to have 
avoided all cause of quarrel with the Helvetian 
Confederacy, a poor but most warlike people, who 
already had been taught by repeated successes, to 
feel that their hardy infantry could, if necessary, 
engage on terms of equality, or even of advantage, 
the flower of that chivalry, which had hitherto 
been considered as forming the strength of Euro- 
pean battle, But the measures of Charles, whom 
fortune had opposed to the most astucious and 
politic monarch of his time, were always dictated 
by passionate feeling and impulse, rather than by 
a judicious consideration of the cireamstances in 
which le stood. Haughty, proud, and uncompro- 
mising, though neither destitute of honour nor 
generosity, he despised and hated what he termed 
the paltry associations of herdsmen and shepherds, 
united with a few towns which subsisted chiefly by 
commerce’; and instead of courting the Helvetian 
Cantons, like his crafty enemy, or at least affording 
them no ostensible pretence of quarrel, he omitied 
no opportunity of showing the disregard and coll 
tempt in which he held their upstart consequence; 


the interinn thet Edward the Fourth of Englaud | and of evineing the secret longing which he enter- 
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tained to take vengeance tpon them for the quane- 
tity of noble blood which they had shed, and to 

ite the repeated suocasses they had gained 
over the foudal lords, of whom he imagined himeelf 
the destined avenger. 

The Duke of Burgundy’s possessions in the 
Alsatinn territory afforded him many opportuni- 
ties for wreaking his displeasure upon the Swiss 
League. The little castle and tewn of Ferette, 
lying within ten or eleven miles of Bale, served as 
a thoroughfare to tho traffic of Berne and Soleure, 
the two principal towns of the Confederation. In 
this place the Duke posted a governor, or seneschal, 
who was also an administrator of the revenuc, and 
soomed born on purpose to be the plague and 
scourge of hie rapublican neighbours. 

Archibald von Hagenbach was a German noble, 
whose possessions lay in Swabia, and was univer- 
sally esteemed one of the fiercest and most lawless 
of that frontier nobility, known by the name of 
Robber-knights and Robber-counts. These digni- 
taries, because they held their fiefs of the Holy 
Roman Empire, claimed as complete sovereignty 
within their territories of a mile square, as any 
reigning prince of Germany in his more extended 
dominions. They levied tolls and taxes on strangers, 
and imprisoned, tried, and executed those who, as 
they alleged, had committed offences within their 
petty domains. But especially, and in further 
exercise of their scignorial privileges, they made 
war on each other, and on the Free Cities of the 
Empire, attacking and plundering without mercy 
the earavans, or large trains of waggons, by which 
the internal commeree of Germany was carried on. 

A succession of injuries done and received by 
Archibald of Hagenbach, who had been one of the 
fiercest sticklers for this privilege of faustrecht, or 
club-law, as it may be termed, Imd ended in his 
being obliged, though somewhat advanced in life, 
to leave a country where his tenure of existence 
was become extremely precarious, and to engage 
in the service of the Duke of Burgundy, who will- 
ingly employed him, as he was a man of high 
descent and proved valour, and not the less, per- 
haps, that he was sure to find in a man of Hagen- 
bach’s fierce, rapacious, and haughty disposition, 
the unscrupulous exceutioner of whatsoever seve- 
rities it might be his master’s pleasure to enjoin. 

The traders of Berne and Soleure, accordingly, 
made loud and violent complaints of Hagenbachi’s 
exactions, The impositions laid on commodities 
which passed through his district of La Ferette, 
to whatever place they might be ultimately bound, 
were arbitrarily increased, and the merchants and 
traders who hesitated to make instant payment of 
what was demanded, were exposcd to imprison- 
ment and pereonal punishment. The commercial 
towns of Germany appealed to the Duke against 
this iniquitous conduet on the part of the Governor 
of La Ferette, and requested of his Grace’s good- 
ness that he would withdraw Von Hagenbach from 
their neighbourheod; but the Duke treated their 
complaints with contempt. The Swiss League 
carned their remonstrances higher, and required 
that justice should be done on the Governor of La 
Ferette, as having offended against the law of 
nations; but they were equally unable to attract 
attention or obtain redress, 

At length the Diet of the Confederation deter- 
mined to send the solemn deputation which has 
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.been repeatedly mentioned. One or two of tives 


envoys joined with the calm and prudent Arneld 
Biederman, in the hope that so solemn a measure 
might open the eyes of the Duke to the wicked in- 
justice of his representative; others among the 
deputies, having no such peaceful views, were 
determined, by this resolute remonstrance, te pave 
the way for hostilities. 

Arnold Biederman was an especial advocate for 
peace, while its preservation was compatible with 
national independence, and the honour of the Cons 
federacy ; but the younger Philipson soon dise 
covered that the Landamman alone, of all his 
family, cherished these moderate views, The opi- 
nion of his sons had been swayed and seduced by 
the impetuous eloquence and overbearing influence 
of Rudolph of Donnerhugel, who, by some feats of 
peculiar gallantry, aud the consideration due to the 
merit of his ancestors, had acquired an influence 
in the councils of his native canton, and with the 
youth of the League in general, beyon@ what was 
usually yielded by these wise republicans to men of 
his early age. Arthur, who was now an acceptable 
and welcome companion of all their hunting parties 
and other sports, heard nothing among the young 
men but anticipations of war, rendered delightful 
by the hopes of booty and of distinction, which 
were to be obtained by the Switzers. The feats of 
their ancestors against the Germans had been eo 
wonderful as to realize the fabulous victories of 
romance ; and while the present race possessed the 
saine hardy limbs, and the same inflexible courage, 
they eagerly anticipated the same distinguished 
success. When the Governor of La Ferette was 
mentioned in the conversation, he was usually 
spoken of as the bandog of Burgundy, or the 
Alsatian mastiff; and intimations were openly 
given, that if his course were not instantly checked 
by his master, and he himself withdrawn from the 
frontiers of Switzerland, Archibald of Hagenbach 
would find his fortress no protection from the 
awakened indignation of the wronged inhabitants 
of Soleure, and particularly of those of Berne. 

This general disposition to war among the young 
Switzers was reported to the elder Philipson by his 
son, and led him at one time to hesitate whether 
he ought not rather to resume all the inconve- 
niences and dangers of a journey, accompanied only 
by Arthur, than run the risk of the quarrels in 
which he might be involved by the unruly conduct 
of these fierce mountain youths, after they should 
have Icft their own frontiers. Such an event would 
have had, in a peculiar degree, the effect of destroy- 
ing every purpose of his journey ; but respected as 
Arnold Biederman was by his family and country- 
men, the English merechgnt concluded, upon the 
whole, that his influence would be able to restrait 
his companions until the great question of peace 
or war should be determined, and especially until 
they should have discharged their commission by 
obtaining an audience of the Duke of Burgundy ; 
and after this he should be separated from their 
society, and not liable to be engaged in any respon- 
sibility for their ulterior measures. 

After a delay of about ten days, the deputation 
commissioned to remonstrate with the Duke on the 
aggressions and exactions of Archibald of Hagen 
bach, at length assembled at Geterstein, fot 
whence the members were to journey forth to- 
gether. They were three in number, besides the 
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young Bernese, aud the Landamman of Unter- 
walden, One was, like Arnold, a proprietor from 
the Forest Cantons, wearing a dress scarcely hand- 
somer than that of a common herdsman, but dis- 
tinguished by the beauty and size of his long silvery 
beard. His name was Nicholas Bonstetten. Mel- 
chior Sturmthal, banner-bearer of Berne, a man 
of middle age, and q soldicr of distinguished 
courage, with Adam Zimmerman, a burgess of 
Soleure, who was considerably vlder, completed 
the number of the envoys. 

Each was dressed after his best fashion ; but not- 
withstanding that the severe eye of Arnold Bieder- 
man censured one or two silver belt-buckles, as 
well as a chain of tle same metal, which decorated 
the portly person of the burgess of Soleure, it 
seemed that a powerful and victorious people, for 
such the Swiss were now to be esteemed, were 
never represented by an embassy of such patriar- 
chal simplicity. The deputies travelled on foot, 
with their piked staves in their hands, like pilgrims 
bound for some place of devotion. Two mules, 
which bore their little stock of baggage, were led 
by young lads, sons or cousins of members of the 
embassy, who had obtained permission, in this 
manner, to get such a glance of the world beyond 
the mountains as this journey promised to afford. 

But although their retinue was small, so far as 
respected either state or personal attendance and 
accommodation, the dangerous cireumstances ef 
the times, and the very unsettled state of the coun- 
try beyond their own territories, did not permit 
men charged with affairs of such importance to , 
travel without a guard, Even the danger arising 
from the wolves, which, when pinched by the , 
approach of winter, have been known to descend | 
from their mountain fastnesses into open villages, 
such as those the travellers might choose to quar- | 
ter in, rendered the presence of some escort neces- | 
sary ; and the bands of deserters from various ser- | 
vices, who formed parties of banditti on the fron- | 
tiers of Alsatia and Germany, com)ined to recom- 
mend such a precaution. 

Accordingly, about twenty of the selected youth 
from the various Swiss cantons, including Rudiger, 
Ernest, and Sigismund, Arnold’s three eldest sons, 
attended upon the deputation ; they did not, how- 
ever, observe any military order, or march close 
or near to the patriarchal train. On the contrary, 
they formed hunting partics of five or six together, 
who explored the rocks, woods, and passes of the 
mountains, through which the envoys journcyed, 
Their slower pace allowed the active young men, 
who were accompanied by their large shaggy dogs, 
full time to destroy wolves and bears, or occasion- 
ally to surprise a chamois among the cliffs ; while 
the hunters, even while in pursuit of their sport, | 
were careful to examine such places as might afford | 
opportunity for ambush, and thus ascertained the 
safety of the party whom they escorted, more se- 
curely than if they had attended close on their 
train. A peculiar note on the huge Swiss bugle, 
before described, formed of the horn of the moun-. 
tain bull, was the signal agreed upon for collecting 
in a body should danger occur. Rudolph Donner- 
hugel, so much younger than his brethren i the 
same important commission, took the command of 
this mountain body-guard, whom he usually accom- 
panied in their sportive excursions. In point of 
arms they were well provided, bearing two-handed 


swords, long partisans and spears, as well a» both 
cross and long-bows, short cutlasses, and hunte- 
men’s knives. The heavier weapons, as impeding 
their activity, were carried with the » but 
were ready to be assumed on the slightest : 

Arthur Philipson, like his late antagonist, natu- 
rally preferred the company and sports of the 
younger men, to the grave conversation and slow 
pace of the fathers of the mountain commonwealth, 
There was, however, one temptation to loiter with 
the baggage, which, had other circumstances per- 
mitted, might have reconciled the young English- 
man to forego the opportunities of sport which the 
Swiss youth so eagerly sought after, and endure 
the slow pace and grave conversation of the eldera 
of the party. In a word, Anne of Geierstein, ac- 
companied by a Swiss girl her attendant, travelled 
in the rear of the deputation. 

The two females were mounted upon asses, 
whose slow step hardly kept pace with the bag- 
gage mules; and it may be fairly suspected that 
Arthur Philipson in requital of the important ser- 
viees which he had received from that beautiful 
and interesting young woman, would have deemed 
it no extreme hardship to have afforded her occa- 
sionally his assistance on the journey, and the ad- 
vantage of his conversation to relieve the tedious- 
ness of the way. But he dared not presume to 
offer attentions which the customs of the country 
did not seem to permit, since they were not at: 
tempted by any of the maiden’s cousins, or even by 
Rudolph Donnerhugel, who certainly had hitherto 
appeared to neglect no opportunity to recommend 
himself to his fair cousin. Besides, Arthur had 
reflection enough to be convinced, that in yielding 
to the feelings which impelled him to cultivate the 
acquaintance of this amiable young person, he 
would certainly iacur the serious displeasure of his 
father, and probably also that of her uncle, by 
whose hospitality they had profited, and whose 
safe-vonduct they were in the act of enjoying. 

The young Englishman, therefore, pursued the 
same amusements which interested the other young 
men of the party, managing only, as frequently as 
their halts permitted, to venture upon offering to 
the maiden such marks of courtesy as could afford 
no room for remark or censure, And his charac- 
ter us a sportsman being now well established, he 
sometimes permitted himself, even when the game 
was afoot, to loiter in the vicinity of the path on 
which he could at least mark the flutter of the 
grey wimple of Anne of Geierstcin, and the outline 
of the form which it shrouded. This indolence, as 
it seemed, was not unfavourably construed by his 
companions, being only accounted an indifference 
to the less noble or less dangerous game ; for when 
the object was a bear, wolf, or other animal of 
prey, no spear, cutlass, or bow of the party, not 
even those of Rudolph Donnerhugel, were so 
prompt in the chase as those of the young English- 
man. 

Meantime, the elder Philipson had other and 
more serious subjects of consideration. He was a 
man, as the reader must have already seen, of 
much acquaintance with the world, in which he had 
acted parts different from that which he now sus- 
tained, Former feclings were recalled and awaken: 
ed, by the view of sports familiar to his early 
years. The clamour of the hounds, echoing from 
the wild hills and dark forests through which they 
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travelled ; the sight of the gallant young huntsmen, | 
appearing, as they brought the object of their chase | 
to bay, amid airy cliffs and ida er precipices, 
which seemed impervious to the human foot ; the 
sounds of halloo and horn reverberating from hill 
to hill, had more than once wellnigh impelled him 
to take a share in the hazardous but animating 
amusement, which, next to war, was then in most 
oy of Europe the most serious occupation of life. 

ut the feeling was transient, and he became yet 
more deeply interested in studying the manners 
and opinions of the persons with whom he was tra- 
velling. 

They seemed to be all coloured with the same 
downright and blunt simplicity which characterised 
Arnold Bicderman, although it was in none of 
them elevated by the same dignity of thought or 
profound sagacity. In speaking of the political 
state of their country, they affected no secrecy ; 
and although, with the exception of Rudolph, their 
ewn young men were not admitted into their coun- 
cils, ihe exclusion scemed only adopted with a view 
to the necessary subordination of youth to age, and 
not for the purpose of observing any mystery. In 
the presence of the elder Philipson, they freely 
discussed the pretensions of the Duke of Burgundy, 
the means which their country possessed of main- 
taining her independence, and the firm resolution of 
the Helvetian League to bid defiance to the utmost 
force the world could bring against it, rather than 
submit to the slightest insult. In other respects, 
their views appeared wise and moderate, although 
both the Banneret of Berne, and the consequential 
Burgher of Soleure, seemed to hold the conse- 
quences of war more lightly than they were viewed 
by the cautious Landamman of Unterwalden, and 
his venerable companion, Nicholas Bonstetten, who 
subscribed to all his opinions. ® 

It frequently happened, that, quitting these snb- 
jects, the conversation turned on such as were less 
attractive to their fellow-traveller. The signs of 
the weather, the comparative fertility of recent 
seasons, the most advantageous mode of managing 
their orchards and rearing their crops, though 
interesting to the mountaineers themselves, gave 
Philipson slender amusement ; and notwithstand- 
ing that the excellent Meinherr Zimmerman of 
Soleure would fain have joined with him in con- 
versation respecting trade and merchandise, yet 
the Englishman, who dealt in articles of small bulk 
and considerable value, and traversed sea and land 
to carry on his traffic, could find few mutual topics 
to discuss with the Swiss trader, whose commerce 
only extended into the neighbouring districts of 
Burgundy and Germany, and whose goods con- 
sisted of coarse woollen cloths, fustian, hides, peltry, 
and such ordinary articles. 

But, ever and anon, while the Switzers were dis- 
cussing some paltry intcrests of trade, or describ- 
ing some process of rude cultivation, or speaking of 
blights in grain, and the murrain amongst cattle, 
with all the dull minuteness of petty farmers and 
traders mct at a country fair, a well-known spot 
would recall the name and story of a battle in 
which some of them had served, (for there were 
none of the party who had not been repeatedly in 
arms,) and the military details, which in other 
countries were only the theme of knights and 
aquires who had acted their part in them, or of | 
learned clerks who laboured to record them, were, | 
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in this singular region, the fumiliar and intimate 
subjects of discussion with men whose peaceful 
occupations seemed to place them at an immeasur- 
able distance from the profeasion of a soldier. This 
led the Englishman to think of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Rome, where the plough was so readily 
exchanged for the sword, and the cultivation of a 
rude farm for the management of public affairs, 
He hinted this resemblance to the Landamman, 
who was naturally gratified with the compliment to 
his country, but presently replied, May Heaven 
continue among us the homebred virtues of the 
Romans, and preserve us from their lust of con- 
quest and love of foreign luxuries !”’ 

The slow pace of the travellers, with various 
causes of delay which it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon, occasioned the deputation spending two 
nights on the road before they reached Bale. The 
sinall towns or villages in which they quartered, 
received them with such marks of respectful hos- 
pitality as they had the means to bestow, and 
their arrival was a signal for a little feast, with 
which the heads of the commun‘ty uniformly re- 
galed them. 

On such occasions, while the elders of the vil- 
lage entertained the deputies of the Confederation, 
the young men of the escort were provided for by 
those of their own age, several of whom, usually 
aware of their approach, were accustomed to join 
in the chase of the day, and made the strangers 
acquainted with the spots where game was most 
plenty. 

These feasts were never prolonged to excess, 
and the most special dainties which composed them 
were kids, lambs, and game, the produce of the 
mountains. Yet it scemed both to Arthur Phi- 
lipson and his father, that the advantages of good 
cheer were more prized by the Banneret of Berne 
and the Burgess of Soleure, than by their host the 
Landamman, and the Deputy of Schwitz. There 
Was no excess committed, as we have aiready said 5 
but the deputies first mentioned obviously unders 
stood the art of selecting the choicest morsels, and 
were connoisseurs in the good wine, chiefly of 
foreign growth, with which they freely washed it 
down. Arnold was too wise to censure what he 
had no means of amending ; he contented himself 
by observing in his own person a rigorous diet, 
living indeed almost entirely upon vegetables and 
fair water, in which he was closely imitated by the 
old grey-bearded Nicholas Bonstetten, who seemed 
to make it his principal object to follow the Lan- 
damman’s example in everything. 

It was, as we have already said, the third day 
after the commencement of their journey, before 
the Swiss deputation reached the vicinity of Bale, 
in which city, then one of the largest in the south- 
western extremity of Germany, they proposed 
taking up their abode for the evening, nothing 
doubting a friendly reception. The town, it is 
true, was not then, nor till about thirty years 
afterwards, a part of the Swiss Confederation, tu 
which it was only joined in 1501; but it waa sa 
Free Imperial City, connected with Berne, 5o- 
leure, Lucerne, and other towns of Switzerland, 
by mutual interests and constant intercourse. It 
was the object of the deputation to negotiate, if 
possible, a peace, which could not be more useful 
to themselves than to the city of Bale, considering 
the interruptions of ccmmerce which must bo 
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accasioned by a rupture between the Duke of Bur- 

gundy and the Cantons, and the great advantage 

which that city would derive by preserving a neu- 

trality, situated as it was betwixt these two hostile 
ers, 

They anticipated, therefore, as welcome a recep- 
tion from the authorities of Béle, as they had 
received while in the bounds of thcir own Confe- 
deration, since the interests of that city were so 
deeply concerned in the objects of their mission.— 
The next chapter will show how far these expecta- 
tions were realized. 





CHAPTER VIII, 


They saw that city, welcoming the Rhine, 

As from his mountam hentage he busts, 

As purposed proud Orgetorix of yore, 

Leaving the desert region of the Inils, 

To lord it o'er the fertile plains of Ganl. 
Helvetia. 

Tux eyes of the English travellors, wearied with 

@ succession of wild mountainous scenery, now 

azed with pleasure upon a country still indeed 
irregular and hilly in its surface, but capable of 
thigh cultivation, and adorned with cornfields and 
vineyards. The Rhine,a broad and large river, 
poured its grey stream in a huge sweep through 
the landscape, and divided into two portions the 
city of Bale, which is situated on its banks. The 
southern part, to whieh the path of the Swiss de- 
puties conducted them, displayed the eclebrated 
cathedral, and the lofty terrace which runs in 
front of it, and seemed to remind the travellers 
that they now approached a country in which the 
operations of man could make themsclves distin- 
guished even ainong the works of nature, instead 
of being lost, as the fate of the most splendid 
efforts of human labour must have been, among 
those tremendous mountains which they had so 
dately traverscd. 

They were yet a mile from the entrance of the 
city, when the party was met by one of the magis- 
trates, attended by two or three citizens mounted 
on mules, the velvet housings of which expressed 
wealth and quality. They greeted the Landam- 
man of Unterwalden and his party in a respectful 
manner, and the latter prepared themselves to 
hear, and make a suitable reply to, the hospitable 
énvitation which they naturally expected to re- 
eeive. 

The message of the community of Bale was, 
however, diametrically opposite to what they had 
anticipated. It was delivered with a good deal 
of diffidence and hesitation by the functionary who 
met them, and who certainly, while discharging his 
commission, did not appear to consider it as the 
most respectable which he might have borne. 
There were many professions of the most profound 
and fraternal regard for the cities of the Helvetian 
League, with whom the orator of Bale declared his 
own state to be united in friendship and interests. 
But he ended hy intimating, that, on account of 
certain cogent and weighty reasons, which should 
be satisfactorily explained at more leisure, the free 
city of Bale could not, this evening, receive within 
its walls the highly respected deputies, who were 
travelling at the command of the Helvetian Dict, 
to the court of the Duke of B ndy. 

Phuilipson marked with much interest the effect 


which this most une intimation prodaced 
on the members of the embassage. Rudolph Don- 
nerhugel, who had. joined their company as they 
approached Bale, appeared less surprised than his 
associates, and, while he remained perfectly silent, 
seemed rather anxious to penatrate their senti- 
ments, than disposed to express his awn. It was 
not the first time the ious merchant had 
observed, that this bold and fiery young man could, 
when his purposes required it, place a strong con- 
straint upon the natural impetuosity of his temper. 
For the others, the Banneret’s brow darkened ; 
the face of the Burgess of Soleure ‘became flushed 
like the moon when rising in the north-west; the 
grey-bearded Deputy of Schwitz looked anxiously 
on Arnold Biederman 3; and the Landamman him- 
self seemed more nioved than was usual in a per- 
son of his equanimity. At length, he replied to 
the functionary of Bale, in a voice somewhat al- 
tered by his feclings :— 

‘This is a singular message to the Deputies of 
the Swiss Confederacy, bound as we are upon an 
amicable mission, on which depends the interest of 
the good citizens of Bale, whom we have always 
treated as our good friends, and who still profess to 
be so. The shelter of their roofs, the protection 
of their walls, the wonted intercourse of hospitality, 
is what no friendly state hath a right to refuse to 
the inhabitants of another.” 

“ Nor is it with their will that the community 
of Bale refuse it, worthy Landamman,” replied the 
magistrate. Not you alone, and your worthy 
associates, but your escort, and your very beasta 
of burden, should be entertained with all the 
kindness which the citizens of Bale could bestow 
—But we act under constraint.” 

“And by whom exercised ?” said the Banneret, 
bursting out into passion. “Has the Emperor 
Sigismund profited so little by the example of his 
predecessors” 

“ The Emperor,” rephed the delegate of Béle, 
interrupting the Banneret, “ is a well-intentioned 
and peaceful monarch, as he has been ever; but 
~—there are Burgundian troops, of late, marched 
into the Sundgaw, and messages have been sent to 
our state from Count Archibald of Hagenbach.” 

“ Enough said,” replied the Landamman. “ Draw 
not farther the veil from a weakness for which you 
blush. I comprehend you entirely. Bale lies too 
near the citadel of La Ferette to permit ite citizens 
to consult their own inclinations,—Brother, we ste 
where your difficulty lies—we pity you-~and we 
forgive your inhospitality.” 

“ Nay, but hear me to an end, worthy Landam- 
man,” answered the magistrate. There is here 
in the vicinity an old hunting-seat of the Counts 
of Falkenstein, called Graffs-lust,! which, though 
ruinous, yet may afford better lodgings than the 
open air, and is capable of some defence—though 
Heaven forbid that any one should dare to intrude 
upon your repose! And hark ye hither, my 
worthy friends ;—if you find in the old place soine 
refreshment, as wine, beer, and the like, wse them 
without seruple, for they are there for your aceom- 
modation,” ; 

“ I do not refuse to occupy a place of security,” 
said the Tandamman ; “ for although the causing 
us to be excluded from Béle may be only done ia 
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the spirit of petty inselence and malice, yet it may 
alse, for what we can. tell, be connected with seme 
purpose of violence. Your provisions we thank 
you fer; but we will not, with my consent feed. at 
the cost of friends, who are ashamed to own us 
unless by stealth.” 

“ One thing more, my worthy sir,” said the offi- 
cial of Bale—“ You have a maiden in company, 
who, I presume to think, is your daughter. There 
is but rough accommodation where you are géing, 
even for men ;—for women there is little better, 
though what we could we have done to arrange 
matters as well as may be. But rather let your 
daughter go with us back to Bale, where my dame 
will be a mother to her till next morning, when I 
will bring her to your camp in safety. We pro- 
mised to shut our gatcs against the men of the 
Confederacy, but the women were not mentioned.” 

“ You are subtle casuists, you men of Bale,” 
answered the Landamman; “ but know, that from 
the time in which the Helvetians sallied forth to 
encounter Caesar down to the present hour, the 
women of Switzerland, in the press of danger, have 
had their abode in the camp of their fathers, bro- 
thers, and husbands, and sought no farther safety 
than they might find in the courage of their rela- 
tions. We have enough of men to protect our 
women, and my niece shall remain with us, and 
take the fate which Heaven may send us.” 

“ Adieu, then, worthy friend,’ said the magis- 
trate of Bale; “it grieves me to part with you 
thus, but evil fate will have it so. Yonder grassy 
avenue will conduct you to the old hunting-scat, 
where Heaven send that you may pass a quiat 
night; for, apart from other risks, men say that 
these ruins have no good name. Will you yet 

ermit your niece, since such the young person 
ig, to pass to Bale for the night ih my company ?” 

“ If we are disturbed by beings like ourselves,” 
said Arnold Bicderman, “we have strong arms, 
and heavy partisans ; if we should be visited, as 
your words would imply, by those of a different 
deseription, we have, or should have, good con- 
sciences, and confidence in Heaven.—Gvod fricuds, 
iny brethren on this embassy, have I spoken your 
sentiments as well as mine own ?” 

The other deputies intimated their assent to 
what their companion had said, and the citizens 
of Bale took a courteous farcwell of their guests, 
endeavouring, by the excess of civility, to atone 
for their deficiency in effective hospitality. After 
their departure, Rudolph was the first to express 
his sense of their pusillanimous behaviour, on 
which he had been silent during their presence. 
“ Coward dogs!” he said; “ may the Butcher of 
Burgundy flay the very skins from them with his 
exactions, to teach them to disown old friendships, 
vather than abide the lightest blast of a tyrant’s 
ager 1? 

“And not even their own tyrant either,” said 
another of the group,—for several of the young 
men had gathered round their seniors, to hear the 
welcome which they expected from the magistrates 
of Béle. 

“ No,” replied Ernest, one of Arnold Bieder- 

An's sons,“ they do not pretend that their own 

rince the Emperor hath interfered with them; 
ut a word of the Duke of Burgundy, which should 
be no more to them than a breath of wind from 
the west, is sufficient to stir them to such bratal 
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inhosmitahty. It were well to march to the city, 
and compel them at the eword’s point to give us 
shelter.” 

A murmur of applause arose amongst the youth 
around, which awakened the displeasure of Arnold 
Biederman. 

“ )id I hear,” he said, “the tongue of a son of 
mine, or was it that of a brutish Lanz-knecht,' who 
has no pleasure but in battle or violence? Where 
is the modesty of the youth of Switzerland, who 
were wont to wait the signal for action till it 
pleased the elders of the cantén to give it, and 
were as gentle as maidens till the voice of their 
patriarchs bade them be bold as lions ?”’ 

“ J meant no harm, father,’ said Ernest, abashed 
with this rebuke, “far less any slight towards you ; 
but [ must needs say” —— 

« Say not a word, my son,” replied Arnold, “ but 
leave our camp to-morrow by break of day ; and, 
as thou takest thy way back to Geierstein, to 
which I command thine instant return, remember, 
that he is not fit to visit strange countries, who 
cannot rule his tongue before his own countrymen, 
and to his own father.’’ 

The Banneret of Berne, the Burgess of Saleure, 
even the long-bearded Deputy from Schwitz, en- 
deavoured to intercede for the offender, and obtain 
a remission of his banishment ; but it was in ¥ain. 

“ No, my good friends and brethren, no,” re- 
plied Arnold. “ These young men require an 
example ; and though I am grieved in one sense 
that the offence has chanced within my own family, 
yet Iam pleased in another light, that the delin- 
quent should be one over whom I can exercise 
full authority, without suspicion of partiality — 
Ernest, my son, thou hast heard my commands: 
Return to Geierstein with the morning’s light, and 
let me find thee an altered man when I return 
thither.” 

The young Swiss, who was evidently much hurt 
and shocked at this public affront, placed one knee 
on the ground, and kissed his father’s right hand, 
while Arnold, without the slightest sign of anger, 
bestowed his blessing upon him; and Ernest, 
without a word of remonstrance, fell into the rear 
of the party. The deputation then proceeded 
down the avenue which had been pointed out to 
them, and at the bottom of which arose the massy 
ruins of Graffs-lust; but there was not enough of 
daylight remaining to discern their exact form. 
They could observe as they drew nearer, aud as 
the night became darker, that three or four win- 
dows were lighted up, while the rest of the front 
remained obscured in gloom. When they arrived 
at the place, they perceived it was surrounded b 
a large and deep moat, the sullen surface of whi 
reflected, though faintly, the glimmer of the lights 
within. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Give you good night. 
O, farewell, honest soldier. 
ane bath Septhrea is geet 
ve you ; Bernardo ha place. 
eet ns Eiwslet. 


Francisco. 
Marcellus. 


Francisco. 


THE first occupation of our travellers was to find 
the means of crossing the moat; and they were 
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not Jong of discovering the téte-de-pont on which 


the drawbridge, when lowered, had formerly rest- | 
ed. ‘The bridge itself had been long decayed, but 
a temporary passage of fir-trees and planks had 
been constructed, apparently very lately, which 
admitted them to the chief entrance of the castle. 
On entering it, they found a wicket opening under 
the archway, which, glimmering with light, served 
to guide them toa hall prepared evidently for their 
accommodation as well as circumstances had ad- 
mitted of. 

A large fire of well-seasoncd wood burned 
blithely in the chimney, and had becn maintained 
80 Jong there that the air of the hall, notwithstand- 
ing its great size and somewhat ruinous aspect, 
felt mild and genial. There was also, at the end of 
the apartment, a stack of wood, large enough to 
maintain the fire had they been to remain there a 
week. ‘Two or three long tables in the hall stood 
covered and ready for their reception ; and, on 
looking more closely, several large hampers were 
found in a corner, containing cold provisions of 
every kind, prepared with great care, for their 
immediate use. The eyes of the good Burgess of 
Soleure twinkled when he beheld the young men 
in the act of transferring the supper from thie 
hampers, and arranging it on the table. 

“ Well,” said he, “these poor men of Bale have 
saved their character; since, if they have fallen 
short in welcome, they have abounded in good 
cheer.” 

“ Ah, friend !” said Arnold Biederman, “ the 
absence of the Jandlord is a great deduction from 
the entertainment. Better half an apple from the 
hand of your host, than a bridal feast without his 
company.” 

“ We owe them the less for their banquet,” said 
the Banneret. “ But, from the doubtful language 
they held, I should judge it meet to keep a strong 
guard to-night, and even that some of our young 
men should, from time to time, patrol around the 
old ruins, The placo is strong and defensible, and 
so fay our thanks are due to those who have acted 
us our quarter-masters. We will, however, with 
your permission, my honoured brethren, examine 
the house within, and then arrange regular guards 
and patrols.—To your duty, then, young men, and 
search these ruins carefully,—they may, perchance, 
contain more than ourselves ; for we are now near 
one who, like a pilfering fox, moves more willingly 
by night than by day, and seeks his prey amidst 
ruins and wildernesses rather than in the open 
field.” 

All agreed to this proposal. The young men 
took torches, of which a good provision had been 
left for their use, and made a strict scarch through 
the ruins. 

The greater part of the castle was much more 
wasted and ruinous than the portion which the 
citizens of Bale seemed to have destined for the 
accommodation of the embassy. Some parts were 
roofless, and the whele desolate. The glare of 
light—the gleam of arms—the sound of the human 
voice, and cchoes of mortal tread, startled from 
their dark recesses bats, owls, and other birds of 
ill omen, the usual inhabitants of such time-worn 
edifices, whose flight through the desolate echam- 
bers repeatedly occasioned alarm amongst those 
Who heard the noise without seeing the cause, aud 
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discovered that the deep moat surrounded their 
place of retreat on al) sides, and of course that-they 
were in safety against any attack which could be 
made from without, except it was attempted by 
the main entrance, which it was easy to barricade, 
and guard with sentinels. They also ascertained 
by strict search, that though it was possible an in 
dividual might be concealed amid such a waste 0s 
ruins, yet it was altogether impossible that any 
number which might be formidable to so large a 
party as their own, could have remained there 
without a certainty of discovery. These particu- 
lars were reported to the Banneret, who directed 
Domnerhugel to take charge of a body of six of the 
young men, such as he should himself choose, ta 
patrol on the outside of the building till the first 
cock-crowing, and at that hour to return to the 
castle, when the same number were to take the 
duty till morning dawned, and then be relieved in 
their turn. Rudolph declared his own intention 
to remain on guard the whele night ; and as he 
was equally remarkable for vigilance as for strength 
and courage, the external watch was considered as 
safely provided for, it being settled fhat, in case of 
any sudden rencounter, the deep and hoarse sound 
of the Swiss bugle should be the signal for sending 
support to the patrolling party. 

Within side the castle, the precautions were 
taken with equal vigilance. A sentinel, to be re- 
lieved every two hours, was appointed to take post 
at the principal gate, and other two kept watch on 
the other side of the castle, although the moat ap- 
peared to ensure safety in that quarter. 

These precautions being taken, the remainder of 
the party sat down to refresh themselves, the de- 
puties occupying the upper part of the hall, while 
those of their escort modestly arranged themselves 
in the lower end of the same large apartment. 
Quantities of hay and straw, which were left piled 
in the wide castle, were put to the purpose for 
which undoubtedly they had been destined by the 
citizens of Bale, and, with the aid of clonks and 
mantles, were judged excellent good bedding by a 
hardy race, who, in war or the chase, were often 
well satisfied with a much worse night’s lair. 

The attention of the Balese had even gone so 
far as to provide for Anne of Geierstcin separate 
accommodation, more suitable to her use than that 
assigned to the men of the party. An apartment, 
which had probably been the buttery of the castle, 
entered from the hall, and had also a doorway 
leading out into a passage connected with the 
ruins ; but this last had hastily, yet carefully, been 
built up with large lewn stones taken from the 
ruins ; without mortar, indeed, or any other ce- 
ment, but so well secured by their own weight, 
that an attempt to displace them must have 
alarmed not only any one who might be in the 
apartment itself, hut also those who were in the 
hall adjacent, or indeed in any part of the castle. 
In the small room thus carefully arranged ard 
secured, there were two pallet-beds and a large 
fire, which blazed on the hearth, and gave warm 
and comfort to the apartment. Iven the means 
of devotion were not forgotten, a small crucifix of 
bronze being hung over a table, on which lay a 
breviary. 

Those who first diseovered this little plaee of 
retreat, came back loud in praise of the delicacy 


shouts of laughter when it became known. They | cf the citizens of Bile, who, while preparing for 


ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 


the general accommodation of the strangers, had 
not failed to provide separately and peculiarly for 
that of their female companion. 

Arnold Biederman felt the kindness of this con- 
duct. We should pity our friends of Bale, and 
not nourish resentment against them,” he said. 
‘They have stretched their kindness towards us 
as far as their personal apprehensions permitted ; 
and that is saying no small matter for them, my 
masters, for no passion is so unutterably selfish as 
that of fear.—Anne, my love, thou art fatigued. 
Go to the retreat provided for you, and Lizette 
shall bring you from this abundant mass of provi- 
sions whut will be fittest for your evening meal.” 

So saying, he led his niece into the little bed- 
room, and, looking round with an air of compla- 
cency, wished her good repose; but there was 
something on the maiden’s brow which seemed to 
augur that her uncle’s wishes would not be fulfil- 
led. Krom the moment she had left Switzerland, 
her looks had become clouded; her intercourse 
with those who approached her had grown more 
brief and rare ; her whole appearance was marked 
with secret anxiety or secret sorrow. This did not 
escape her uncle, who naturally imputed it to the 
pain of parting from him, which was probably 
soon to take place, and to her regret at leaving the 
tranquil spot in which so many cars of her youth 
liad been spent. 

But Ame of Geierstein had 10 sooner entered 


«“ That may hardly be till we have executed the 
purpose which brought us hither,” said the literal 
Landamman. “ But lay thee ou thy pallet, Anne 
take a morsel of food, and three drops of wine, 
and thou wilt wake to-morrow as gay ason a Swiss 
holiday, when the pipe sounds the réveille.” 

Anne was now able to plead a severe headach, 
and declining ajl refreshment, which she declared 
herself incapable of tasting, she bade her uncle 
good-night. She then desired Lizette to get some 
food for herself, cautioning her, as she returned, to 
make as little noise as possible, and not to break 
her repose if she should have the good fortune to 
fall asleep. Arnold Biederman then kissed his 
niece, and returned to the hall, where his col- 
leagues in office were impatient to commence an 
attack on the provisions which were in readiness ; 
to which the escort of young men, diminished by 
the patrols and sentinels, were no less disposed 
than their seniors. 

The signal of assault was given by the Deputy 
from Schwitz, the eldest of the party, pronouncing 


| in patriarchal form a benediction over the meal. 


the apartment, than her whole frame trembled | 


violently, and the colour Jeaving her checks en- 
tirely, she sunk down on one of the pallets, where, 
resting her elbows on her knees, and pressing her 
hands on her forehead, she rather resembled a 


person borne down by mental distress, or oppressed | 





The travellers then commenced their operations 
with a vivacity, which showed that the uncertainty 
whether they should get any food, and the delays 
which had occurred in arranging themselves in 
their quarters, had infinitely increased their appe- 
tites. Even the Landamman, whose modcration 
sometimes approached to abstinence, seemed that 
night in a more genial humour than ordinary. His 
friend of Schwitz, after his example, ate, drank, 
and spoke more than usual; while the rest of the 
deputies pushed their meal to the verge of a carou- 
sal, ‘The elder Phillipson marked the scene with 
an attentive and anxious eye, confining his appli- 


by some severe illness, than one who, tired with a | eations to the wine-cup to such pledges as the po- 


journey, was in haste to betake Rerself to necdful 
rest. Arnold was net quicksighted as to the many 
sources of female passion. He saw that his niece 
suffered ; but imputing it énly to the causes 
already mentioned, augmented by the hysterical 
effects often produced by fatigue, he gently blamed 
her for having departed from her character of a 
Swiss maiden ere she was yet out of reach of a 
Swiss breeze of wind. 

“Thou must not let the dames of Germany or 
Flanders think that our daughters have degene- 
vated from their mothers; else must we fight the 
battles of Sempach and Laupen over again, to con- 
vinee the Emperor, and this haughty Duke of Bur- 
gundy, that our men are of the same mettle with 
their forefathers, And as for our parting, I do 
not fear it. My brother is a Count of the Empire, 
indeed, and therefore he must needs satisfy himself 
that every thing over which he possesses any title 
sliall be at his command, and sends for thee to 
prove his right of doing so. But I know him well : 
He will no sooner be satisfied that he may com- 
mand thy attendance at pleasure, than he will con- 
ecrn himself about thee no more. Thee? Alas! 
poor thing, in what couldst thou aid his courtly 
intrigues and ambitious plans? No, no—thou art 
not for the noble Count’s purpose, and must be 
content to trudge back to rule the dairy at Geier- 
sicin, and be the darling of thine old peasantlike 
‘incle.” 

“ Would to God we were there even now!” said 
the maiden, in a tone of wretchedness which she 
strove in vain to conceal or suppres& 


| 
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liteness of the times called upon him to reply to. 
His son had left the hall just as the banquet began, 
in the manner which we are now to relate. 

Arthur had proposed to himself to join the 
youths who were to perform the duty of sentinels 
within, or patrols on the outside of their place of 
repose, and had indeed made some arrangement 
for that purpose with Sigismund, the third of the 
Landamman’s sons. But while about to steal a 
parting glance at Anne of Geierstein, before of- 
fering his service as he proposed, there appeared 
on her brow such a deep and solemn expression, 
as diverted his thoughts from every other subject, 
excepting the anxious doubts as to what could pos- 
sibly have given rise to such a change. ‘he placid 
openness of brow; the eye which expressed con- 
scious and fearless innocence; the lips which, 
seconded by a look as frank as her words, seemed 
ever ready to speak, in kindness and in confidence, 
that which the heart dictated, were for the moment 
entirely changed in character and expression, and 
in a degree and manner for which no ordinary 
cause could satisfactorily account. Fatigue might 
have banished the rose from the maidcen’s beauti- 
ful complexion, and sickness or pain might have 
dimmed her eye and clouded her brow. But the 
look of deep dejection with which she fixed her 
eycs at times on the ground, and the startled and 
terrified glance which she cast around her at other 
intervals, must have had their rise in some dif- 
ferent source. Neither could illness or wearinesa 
explain the manner in which her lips were con- 
tracted or compressed together, like one who makes 
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ap hor imnd to act or behold something that is 

er account for the tremor which seemed 
at times to steal over her insensibly, though by a 
strong effort she was able at intervals to throw it 
off. For this change of expression there must be 
in the heart some deeply melancholy and afflicting 
cause, What could that cause be ? 

It is dangerous for youth to behold beauty in the 
pomp of all her charms, with every look bent upon 
conquest—more dangerous to sce her in the hour 
of unaffected and unapprehensive ease and simpli- 
city, es herself to the graceful whim of 'the 
moment, and aa wiiling to be pleased as desirous 
of pleasing. There arc minds which may be still 
more affected by gazing on beauty in sorrow, and 
feeling that pity, that desire of comforting the 
lovely maurner, which the pcet has described as 
s0 nearly akin to love. But to a spirit of that 
romantic and adventurous east which the Middle 
Ages frequently produced, the sight of a young 
and amiable person evidently in a state of terror 
and suffering, which had no visible cause, was 
perhaps still more impressive than beauty, in her 
pride, her tenderness, or her sorrow. Such senti- 
ments, it must be remembered, were not confined 
to the highest ranks only, but might then be found 
in all classes of society which were raised above 
the mere peasant or artisan. Young Philipson 
gazed on Anne of Geierstein with such intense 
curiosity, mingled with pity and tenderness, that 
the bustling scene around him scemed to vanish 
from his eyes, and leave no one in the noisy hall 
save himself and the object of his interest. 

What could it be that so evidently oppressed 
and almost quailed a spirit so well balanced, and a 
courage so well tempered, when, being guarded by 
the swords of the bravest men perhaps to be found 
in Europe, and lodged in a place of strength, even 
the most timid of her sex might have found con- 
fidence! Surely if an attack were to be made 
upon them, the clamour of a conflict in such cir- 
cumstances could scarce be more terrific than the 
roar of those cataracts which he had scen her 
despise? At least, he thought, she ought to be 
aware that there is ONE, who is bound by friend- 
ship and gratitude to fight to the death in her de- 
fence, ould to heaven, he continued in the 
same reverie, it were possible to convey to her, 
without sign or speech, the assurance of my un- 
alterable resolution to protect her in the worst of 
perils!—As such thoughts streamed through his 
mind, Anne raised her eyes in one of those fits of 
deep feeling which seemed to overwhelm her; 
and, while she cast them round the hall, with ao 
look of apprehension, as if she expected to see 
amid the well-known companions of her journey 
some strange and unwelcome apparition, they en- 
countered the fixed and anxious gaze of young Phi- 
lipson. They were instantly bent on the ground, 
while a deep blush showed how much she was 
conscious of having attracted his attention by her 
previous deportment. 

Arthur, on his part, with equal consciousness, 
blushed as ig ed as the maiden herself, and drew 
himself back from her observation. But when 
Anne rose up, and was escorted by her uncle to 
her bedchamber, in the manner we have already 
mentioned, it seemed to Philipson as if she had 
carried with her from the apartment the lights 
with which it was illuminated, and left it in the 








twilight melancholy of some funeral hall. Has 
deep musings were pursuing the subject which 
occupied them thus anxiously, when the manly 
voice of Donnerhugel spoke close in his ear—. 

“ What, comrade, has our journey to-day fatigued 
you so much that yon go to sleep upon your feet ?” 

“ Now Heaven forbid, Hauptman,”’ said the 
Englishman, starting from his reverie, and ad- 
dressing Rudolph by his name, (signifying Captain, 
or literally Head-man,) which the youth of the ex- 
pedition had by unanimous consent bestowed on 
him,—“ Heaven forbid I should sleep, if there be 
aught like action in the wind.” 

“ Where dost thou propose to be at eock-crow 1?” 
said the Swiss. 

“ Where duty shall call me, or your experience, 
noble Hauptman, shall appoint,” replied Arthur.— 
“ But, with your leave, I purposed to take Sigis- 
mund’s guard on the byidge till midnight or morn- 
ing dawn. He still feels the sprain which he re- 
ceived in his spring after yonder chamois, and 1 
persuaded him to take some uninterrupted rest, as 
the best mode of restoring his strength.” 

“He will do well to keep his counsel, then,” 
again whispcred Donnerhugel ; “the old Landam- 
man is not a man to make allowances for mishaps, 
when they interfere with duty. Those who are 
under his orders should have as few brains as a 
bull, as strong limbs as a bear, and be as impassible 
ss lead or iron to all the casualties of life, and all 
the weaknesses of humanity.” 

Arthur replied in the same tone :—* I have been 
the Landamman’s guest for some time, and have 
seen no specimens of any such rigid discipline.” 

“ You are a stranger,” said the Swiss, “and the 
old man has too much hospitality to lay yoy under 
the least restraint. You are a volunteer, too, in 
whatever share you choose to take in our sports or 
our military duty; and, therefore, when I ask you 
to walk abroad with me at the first cock-crowing, 
it is only in the event that such exercise shall en- 
tirely consist with your own pleasure.” 

“i consider myself as under your command for 
the time,” said Philipson ; “ but, not to bandy cour- 
tesy, at cock-crow I shall be relieved from my watch 
on the drawbridge, and will be by that time glad to 
exchange the post for a more extended walk.” 

“Do you not choose more of this fatiguing, and 
probably unnecessary duty, than may befit your 
strength ?’ said Rudolph. 

“J take no more than you do,” said Arthur, “ as 
you propose not to take rest till morning.” 

“True,” answered Donnerhugel, “but I ama 
Swiss.” 

“ And I,” answered Philipson quickly, “am an 
Englishman.” | 
“J did not mean what I said in the sense you 
take it,” said Rudolph, laughing; «I only meant, 
that I am more interested in this matter than you 
can be, who are a stranger to the cause in which | 

we are personally engaged.” 

“Tam a stranger, no doubt,” replied Arthur; | 
“but a stranger who has enjoyed your hospitality, | 
and who, therefore, claims a right, while with you, 
to a share in your labours and dangers.” 

“ Be it so,” said Rudolph Donnerhugel. * T-shalt 
have finished my first rounds at the hour when the 
sentinels at the castle ure relieved, and shall be 
ready to recommence them in your good com- | 
pany.” . | 
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~ Coitent,” said the Englishman. “ And now I 
will to my post, for I suspect Sigismund is blaming 
me already, as oblivious of my promise.” 

They hastened together to the gate, where Sigis- 
mund willingly yielded up his weapon and his guard 
to yougg Philipson, confirming the idca sometimes 
| entertained of him, that he was the most indolent 
and least spirited of the family of Geierstein. Ru- 
dolph could net suppress his displeasure. 

“What would the Landamman say,” he demand- 
ed, “if he saw thee thus quietly yield up post and 

rtisan to a stranger?” 

“He would say I did well,” answered the young 
man, nothing daunted ; “ for he is for ever remind- 
ing us to Jet the stranger have his own way in every 
thing; and English Arthur stands on this bridge 
by his own wish, and no asking of mine.—Thcre- 
fore, kind Arthur, since thou wilt barter warm 
straw and a sound sleep for frosty air and a clear 
moonlight, I make thee welcome with all my heart. 
Hear your duty: You are to stop all who enter, 
or attempt to enter, or till they give the password. 
If they are strangers, you must give alarm. But 
you will suffer such of our friends as are known to 
you to pass outwards, without challenge or alarm, 
because the deputation may find occasion to send 
messengers abroad.” 

* A murrain on thee, thou lazy losel !” said Ru- 
dolph—“ Thou art the only sluggard of thy kin.” 

“ Then am I the only wise mau of them all,” said 
the youth.—“ Hark ye, brave Hauptman, ye have 
supped this evening,—have ye not ?” 

* It is a point of wisdom, ye owl,” answered the 
Bernese, “ not to go into the forest fasting.” 

“If it is wisdom to eat when we are hungry,” 
answered Sigismund, “there can be no folly in 
slecping when we are weary.” So saying, and after 
n desperate yawn or two, the relieved sentinel 
halted off, giving full cffect to the sprain of which 
he complained. 

“ Yet there is strength in those loitering limbs, 
and valour in that indolent and sluggish spirit,” 
said Rudolph to the Englishman. But it is time 
that I, who censure others, should betake me to my 
own task.—Hither, comrades of the watch, hither.’’ 

The Bernese accompanicd these words with a 
whistle, which brought from within six young men, 
whom he had previously chosen for the duty, and 
who, after a hurried supper, now waited his suni- 
mons, One or two of them had large blood-hounds 
or lyme-dogs, which, though usually employed in 
the pursuit of animals of chase, were also excellent 
for discovering ambuscades, in which duty their 
services were now to be employed. One of these 
animals was held in a leash, by the person who, for- 
ming the advance of the party, went about twenty 
yards in front of them; a second was the property 
of Donnerhugel himself, who had the creature sin- 
gularly under command. Three of his companions 
attended him closely, and the two others followed, 
one of whom bore a horn of the Bernese wild bull, 
by way of bugle. This little party crossed the mont 
by the temporary bridge, and moved on to the verge 
of the forest, which lay adjacent to the castle, and 
the skirts of which were most likely to conceal any 
ambuseade that could be apprehended. The moon 
Was now up, and near the full, so that Arthur, from 
the elevation on which the castle stood, oould trace 
their slow, cautious march, amid the broad silver 
light, until they were lost in the depths of the forest. 


When this on i had ceased to ovcupy his eyes, 
the thoughts of his loncly watch again returned to 
Anne of Geierstein, and to the singular expression 
of distress and apprehension which had that even- 
ing clouded her beautiful features. Then the blush 
which had chased, for the moment, paleness and 
terror from her countenance, at the instant his eyes 
encountcred hers—was it anger—was it modesty— 
was it some softer feeling, more gentle than fhe cne, 
more tender than the other? Young Philipson, 
who, like Chauccr’s Squire, was “as modest as a 
maid,” almost trembled to give to that look the fa- ‘ 
vourable interpretation, which a more self-satisfied 
gallant would have applied to it withcut scruple. 
No hue of rising or setting day was ever so lovely 
in the eyes of the young man, as that blush was in 
his recollection; nor did evcr enthusiastic vision- 
ary, or poetical dreamer, find out 80 many fanciful 
forms in the clouds, as Arthur divined variaus in- 
terpretations from the indications of interest which 
had passed over the beautiful countenance of the 
Swiss maiden. 

In the meantime, the thought suddenly burst on 
his reveric, that it could little concern him what 
was the cause of the perturbation she had exhibit- 
ed. They had met at no distant period for the first 
time,—they must soon part for ever. She could be 
nothing more to him than the remembrance of a 
beautiful vision, and he could have no other part in 
her memory save as a stranger froin a foreign land, 
who had been a sojourner for a season in her uncle’s 
house, but whom she could never expect to see 
again. When this idea intruded on the train of 
romantic visions which agitated him, it was like the 
sharp stroke of the harpoon, which awakens the 
whale from slumbering torpidity into violent action. 
The gateway in which the young soldier kept his 
watch scemed suddenly too narrow for him. He 
rushed across the temporary bridge, and hastily 
traversed a short space of ground in front of the 
tCte-du-pont, or defensive work, on which its outer 
extremity rested. 

Here for a time he paced the narrow extent to 
which he was confined by his duty as a sentinel, 
with long and rapid strides, as if he had been en- 
gaged by vow to take the greatest possible quan- 
tity of exercise upon that limited space of ground, 
llis exertion, howevor, produced the effect of in 
some degree composing his mind, recalling him to 
himself, and reminding him of the numerous rea- 
sons which prohibiter. his fixing his attention, 
much more his affectic.s, upon this young person, 
however fascinating she was. 

I have surely, he theught, as he slackened his 
pace, and shouldered his heavy partisan, sense 
enough left to recollect my condition and my duties 
—to think of my father, to whom I am all in all— 
and to think also on the dishonour which must ac- 
erue to me, were I capable of winning the affections 
of a frank-hearted and confiding girl, to whom I 
could never do jastice by dedicating my life to re- 
turn them. “ No” he said to himself, “she will 
soon forget me, and I will study to remember her 
no otherwise than 1 would a pleasing dream, which 
hath for a moment crossed a night of perils and 
dangers, such as my life seems doomed to be.” 

As he spoke, he stopped short in his walk, and 
as he rested on his weapon, a tear rose unbidden 
to his eye, and stole down his cheek without on 
wiped away. But he combated this gentler m 
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of ion as he had formerly battled with that 
which was of a wilder and more desperate charac- 
ter. Shaking off the dejection and sinking of spirit 
which he felt creeping upon him, he resumed, at 
the same time, the air and attitude of an attentive 
sentinel, and recalled his mind to the duties of his 
watch, which, in the tumult of his feclings, he had 
almost forgotten. But what was his astonishment, 
when, as lie looked out on the clear landscape, there 
d from the bridge towards the forest, crossing 
im in the broad moonlight, the living and moving 
likeness of Anne of Geierstein ! 





CHAPTER X. 


We know not when we sleep nor when we wake. 

Visions distinct and perfect cross our cye, 

Which to the slumherer seem realities ; 

And while they waked, some men have scen such sights 

Aa set at novel the evidence of sense, 

And left them well persuaded they were dreaming. 
Anonymous. 


THE apparition of Anne of Geierstein crossed 
her lover—her admirer, at least we must call him— 
within shorter time than we can tell the story. But 
it was distinct, perfect, and undoubted. In the 
very instant when the young Englishman, shaking 
off his fond despondency, raised his head to look 
out upon the scene of his watch, she came from 
the nearer end of the bridge, crossing the path of 
the sentinel, upon whom she did not even cast a 
look, and passed with a rapid yet steady pace to- 
wards the verge of the woodland. 

It would have been natural, though Arthur had 
been directed not to challenge persons who left the 
castle, but only such as might approach it, that 
he should nevertheless, had it only been in mere 
civility, have held sume communieation, however 
slight, with the maiden as she crossed his post. 
But the suddenness of her appearance took from 
him for the instant both speech and motion, It 
seemed as if his own imagination had raised up a 
phantom, presenting to his outward senses the form 
and features which engrossed his mind; and he 
was silent, partly at least from the idea, that what 
he gazed upon was immaterial, and not of this 
svorld. ‘ 

It would have been no less natural that Anne of 
Geierstein should have in some manner acknow- 
ledged the person who had spent a considerable 
time under the same roof with her, had been often 
her partner in the dance, and her companion in 
the field; but she did not evince the slightest tohen 
of recognition, nor even look towards him as she 
gassed; her eye was on the wood, to which she 
advanced swiftly and steadily, and she was hidden 
by its boughs ere Arthur had recollected himself 
sufficiently to determine what to do. 

His first feeling was anger at himself for suffer- 
ing her to pass unquestioned, when it might well 
chance, that upon any errand which called her 
forth at so extraordinary a time and place, he 
might have been enabled to afford her assistance, 
or at least advice. This sentiment wus for a short 
time so predominant, that he ran towards the place 
where he had seen the skirt of her dress disappear, 
and whispering her name as loud as the fear of 
alarming the castle permitted, conjured her to re- 
turn. and lear him but for a few brief moments. 
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No answer, however, was returned; and when the 
branches of the trees began to darken over his head 
and to intercept the moonlight, he recollected that 
he was leaving his post, and exposing his fellow 
travellers, who were trusting in his vigilance, to the 
danger of surprise. - . 

He hastened, therefore, back td the castle gate, 
with matter for deeper and more inextricable doubt 
and anxiety, than had occupied him during the 
commencement of his watch. He asked himself in 
vain, with what purpose that modest young maiden, 
whose manners, were frank, but whose conduct had 
always seemed so delicate and reserved, could 
sally forth at midnight like a damsel-errant in 
romance, when she was in a strange country and 
suspicious neighbourhood ; yet he rejected, as he 
would have shrunk from blasphemy, any interpre- 
tation which could have thrown censure upon Anne 
of Geierstein. No, nothing was she capable of 
dving for which a friend could have to blush. But 
connecting her previous agitation with the extra- 
ordinary fact of her leaving the castle, alone and 
defenceless, at such an hour, Arthur necessarily 
concluded it must argue some cogent reason, and, 
as was most likely, of an unpleasant nature.—* I 
will watch her return,” he internally uttered, “ and, 
if she will give me an opportunity, I will convey 
to her the assurance that there is one faithful 
bosom in her neighbourhood, which is bound in 
honour and gratitude to pour out every drop of its 
blood, if by doing so it can protect her from the 
slightest inconvenicnec. This is no silly flight of 
romance, for which common sense has a right to 
reproach me, it is only what I ought to do, what 
I inust do, or forego every claim to be termed a 
man of honesty or honour.” 

Yet scarce did the young man think himself an- 
chored on a resolution which seemed unobjection- 
able, than his thoughts were again adrift. He 
reflected that Anne might have a desire to visit the 
neighbouring town of Bale, to which she had been 
invited the day before, and where her uncle had 
friends. It was indeed an uncommon hour to se- 
lect for such a purpose; but Arthur was aware 
that the Swiss maidens feared neither solitary 
walks nor late hours, and that Anne would have 
walked among her own hills by moonlight much 
farther than the distance betwixt their place of 
cncampment and Bale, to see a sick friend, or for 
any similar purpose. To press himself on her 
confidence, then, might be impertinence, not kind- 
ness; and as she had passed him without taking 
the slightest notice of his presence, it was evident 
she did not mean voluntarily to make him her 
confidant; and probably she was involved in no 
difficulties where his aid could be useful. In that 
case, the duty of a gentleman was to permit her to 
return as she had gone forth, unnoticed and unh- 
questioned, leaving it with herself to hold commu- 
nication with him or not as she should choose. 

Another idea, belonging to the age, also passed 
through his mind, though it made no strong im 
pression upon it. This form, so perfectly resem- 
bling Anne of Gcierstein, might be a deception of 
the sight, or it might he one of those fantastic 
apparitions, concerning which there were so many 
tales told in all countries, and of wh'’ch Switzer- 
land and Germany had, as Arthur well knew, their 
full share. ‘The internal and undefinable feeling? 
which restrained him from accosting the maideu, 
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as might have been natural for him to have done, 
are casily explained, on the supposition that his 
mortal frame shrunk from an encounter with a 
being of a different nature. There had also been 
some expressions of the magistrate of Bale, which 
might apply to the castle’s being liable to be 
haunted by beings from another world. But though 
the general belief in such ghostly apparitions pre- 
vented the Englishman from being positively in- 
credulous on the subject, yet the instructions of his 
father, a man of great intrepidity and distinguished 
good sense, had taught him to be extremely un- 
willing to refer any thing to supernatual interfer- 
ences, Which was capable of explanation by ordi- 
nary rules; and he therefore shook off, without dif- 
ficulty, any feelings of superstitious fear, which for 
an instant connected itself with his nocturnal ad- 
venture. He resolved finally to suppress all dis- 
quieting conjecture on the subject, and to await 
firmly, if not patiently, the return of the fair vision, 
which, if it should not fully explain the mystery, 
seemed at least to afford the only chance of tlirow- 
ing light upon it. 

Fixed, therefore, in purpose, he traversed the 
walk which his duty permitted, with his eyes fixed 
on the part of the forest where he had seen the 
beloved form disappear, and forgetful for the mo- 
ment that his watch had any other purpose than 
to observe her return. But from this abstraction 
of mind he was roused by a distant sound in the 
forest, which seemed the clash of armour. Re- 
called at once to a sense of his duty, and its im- 
portance to his father and his fcllow-travcllers, 
Arthur planted himself on the temporary bridge, 
where a stand could best be made, and turned both 
eyes and ears to watch for approaching danger. 
The sound of arms and footsteps c&me nearer— 
spears and helmets advanced from the greenwood 
vlade, and twinkled in the moonlight. But the 
stately form of Rudolph Donnerhugel, marching in 
front, was easily recognised, and announced to our 
sentinel the return of the patrol. Upon their ap- 
proach to the bridge, the challenge, and inter- 
change of sign and countersign, which is usual on 
such occasions, took place in due form; and as 
Rudolph’s party filed off one after another into the 
castle, he commanded them to wake their compa- 
nions, with whom he intended to renew the patrol, 
and at the same time to send a relief to Arthur 
Philipson, whose watch on the bridge was now 
ended. This last fact was confirmed by the deep 
and distant toll of the Minster clock from the town 
of Bale, which, prolonging its sullen sound over 
field and forest, announced that midnight was past 

* And now, comrade,” continued Rudolph to the 
Englishman, “ have the cold air and long watch 
determined thee to retire to food and rest, or dost 
thou still hold the intention of partaking our 
rounds %” 

In very truth, it would have been Arthur’s 
thoice to have remained in the place where he 
was, for the purpose of watching Anne of Geier- 
Btein’s return from her mysterious excursion. He 
could not easily have found an excuse for this, 
however, and he was unwilling to give the haughty 
Donnerhugel the least suspicion that he was infe- 
Tior in hardihood, or in the power of enduring 
fatigue, to any of the tall mountaineers, whose 
Companion he chanced to be for the present. He 
did not, therefore, indulge even a moment’s hesi- 


tation; but while he restored the borrowed par 
tisan to the sluggish Sigismund, who came from 
the castle yawning and stretching himself like one 
whose slumbers had been broken by no welcome 
summons, when they were deepest and sweetest, 
he acquainted Rudolph that he retained his pur- 
pose of partaking in his reconnoitring duty. they 
were speedily joined by the rest of the patroling 
party, amongst whom was Rudiger, the eldest son 
of the Landamman of Unterwalden ; and when, led 
by the Bernese champion, they had reached the 
skirts of the forest, Rudolph commanded three of 
them to attend Rudiger Biederman. 

“Thou wilt make thy round to the left side,” said 
the Bernese ; “ I will draw off to the right—see 
thou keepest a good look-out, and we will meet 
merrily at the place appointed. Take one of the 
hounds with you. I will keep Wolf-fanger, who 
will open on a Burgundian as readily as on a bear.” 

Rudiger moved off with his party to the left, 
according to the directions received ; and Rudolph, 
having sent forward one of his number in front, 
and stationed another in the rear, commanded the 
third to follow himself and Arthur Philipson, who 
thus constituted the main body of the patrol. Hay- 
ing intimated to their immediate attendant to keep 
at such distance as to allow them freedom of con- 
versation, Rudolph addressed the Englishman with 
the familiarity which their recent friendship had 
created.—“ And now, King Arthur, what thinks 
the Majesty of England of our Helvetian youth! 
Could they win guerdon in tilt or tourney, think- 
est thou, noble prince? Or would they rank but 
amongst the coward knight of Cornouailles ¢””! 

“ For tilt and tourney I cannot answer,” said 
Arthur, summoning up his spirits to reply, “ be- 
cause I never beheld one of you mounted on a 
steed, or having spear in rest. But if strong .imbs 
and stout hearts are to be considered,’ I would 
match you Swiss gallants with those of any country 
in the universe, where manhood is to be looked for, 
whether it be in heart or hand.” 

‘ Thou speakest us fair; and, young English- 
man,” said Rudolph, “ know that we think as highly, 
of thee, of which I will presently afford thee a 
proof. Thou talkedst but now of horses. I know 
but little of them; yet I judge thou wouldst not 
bny a steed which thou hadst only seen covered 
with trappings, or encumbered with saddle and 
bridle, but wouldst desire to look at him when 
stripped, and in his natural state of freedom ?” 

“ Ay, marry, would I,” said Arthur. “ Thou 
hast spoken on that as if thou hadst been born 
in a district called Yorkshire, which men call the 
merriest part of Merry England.” =! 

“Then I tell thee,” said Rudolph Donnerhuge), 
“that thou hast seen our Swiss youth but half, 
since thou hast observed them as yet only in their 
submissive attendance upon the elders of their Can- 
tons, or, at most, in their mountain sports, which 
though they may show men’s outward strength and 
activity, can throw no light on the spirit and dispo- 
sition by which that strength and srs are to 
be guided and directed in matters of high enter- 
prise.* 

The Swiss probably designed that these remarks 
should excite the curiosity of the stranger. But 
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the fishman had the image, look, and form ot 
Anne of Geierstein, as she had passed him in the 
Bilent hours of his wateh, too constantly before 
him, to enter willingly upon a subject of conver- 
sation totally foreign to what agitated his mind. 
He, therefore, only compelled himself to reply in 
civility, that he had no doubt his esteem for the 
Swisa, both aged and young, would increase in pro- 
portion with his more intimate knowledge of the 
nation. 

Ife was then silent; and Donnerhugel, disap- 
pointed, perhaps, at having failed to excite his 
curiosity, walked also in silence by his side. Ar- 
thur, meanwhile, was considering with himself 
whether he should mention to his companion the 
circumstance which occupied his own mind, in 
the hope that the kinsman of Anne of Geierstein, 
and ancient friend of her house, might be able to 
throw some light on the subject. 

But he felt within his mind an insurmountable 
objection to converse with the Swiss on a subject in 
which Anne was concerned. That Rudolph made 
pretensious to her favour could hardly be doubted ; 
and though Arthur, had the question been put to 
him, must in common consistency have resigned all 
competition on the subject, still he could not bear 
to think on the possibility of his rival’s success, and 
would not willingly have endured to liear him pro- 
nouuce her namie. 

Perhaps it was owing to this seerct irritability 
that Arthur, though he made every effort to con- 
ceal and to overcome the sensation, still felt a secret 
dislike to Rudolph Donnerhugel, whose frank, but 
somewhat coarse familiarity, was mingled with a 
certain air of protection and patronage, which the 
Englishman thought was by no means called for. 
He met the openness of the Bernese, indeed, with 
equal frankness, but he was ever and anon tempted 
to reject or repel the tone of superiority by which 
it was accompanied. The circumstances of their 
duel had given the Swiss no ground for such 
triumph ; nor did Arthur feel himself included in 
that roll of the Swiss youth, over whom Rudolph 
exercised domination, by general consent. So little 
did Philipson relish this affectation of superiority, 
that the poor jest, that termed him King Arthur, 
although quite indifferent to him when applied by 
any of the Biedermans, was rather offensive when 
Rudolph took the same liberty ; so that he often 
found himself in the awkward condition of one who 
is internally irritated, without having any outward 
manner of testifying it with propricty. Undoubt- 
edly, the root of all this tacit dislike to the young 
Bernese was a feeling of rivalry ; but it was a feel- 
ing which Arthur dared not avow even to himaclf. 
lt was sufficiently powerful, however, to suppress 
the slight inelination he had felt to speak with 
Rudolph on the passage of the night which had 
most interested him ; and as the topic of conversa- 
tion introduced by his companion had been suf- 
fered to drop, they walked on side by side in silence, 
“with the beard on the shoulder,” as the Spaniard 
says,—locking round, that is, on all hands; and 
thus performing the duty of a vi t watch. 

At len ter they had walked nearly a mile 
through forest and field, making a circuit around 
the ruins of Graffs-lust, of such an extent as to 
eave no room for an ambush betwixt them and 
the place, the old hound, led by the vidette who 
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« How now, Wolf-fanger! said Rudolph, ad 
vancing.—* What, old fellow ! dost thou not know 
friends from foes! Come, what sayest thou, on 
better thoughts 1—Thou must not lose character 


in thy o]d age—try it again.” 

The dog mined his ‘ , snuffed the air all 
around, as if he understood what his master had 
said, then shook his head and tail, as if answering 
to his voice. * 

“ Why, there it is now,” said Donnerhugel, pat- 
ting the animal’s shaggy back; “ second thoughts 
are worth gold; thou seest it is a friend after all.” 

The dog again shook his tail, and moved forward 
with the same unconcern as before; Rudolph fell. 
back into his place, and his companion said to 
“ We are about to,meet Rudiger and our com- 
panions I suppose, and the dog hears their foot- 
steps, though we cannot.” 

“Tt can scarcely yet be Rudiger,” said the Ber- 
nese; “ his walk around the castle is of a wider 
circumference than ours, Some one approaches, 
however, for Wolf-fanger is again dissatisfied.— 
Look sharply out on all sides.” 

As Rudolph gave his party the word to be on 
the alert, they reached an open glade, in which 
were scattered, at considerable distance from each 
other, some old pine-trees of gigantic size, which 
scemed yet huger and blacker than ordinary, from 
their broad sable tops and shattered branches being 
displayed against the clear and white moonlight, 
“We shall here at least,” said the Swiss, “ have 
the advantage of secing clearly whatever ap- 
proaches. But I judge,” said he, after looking 
around for a minute, “ it is but some wolf or deer 
that has crossed our path, and the scent disturbs 
the hound.—Hold—stop—yes, it must be so; he 
goes on.” 

The dog year proceeded, after having 
given some signs of doubt, uncertainty, and even 
anxiety. Apparently, however, he becaime recon- 
ciled to what had disturbed him, and proceeded 
once more in the ordinary manner. 

“This is singular!” said Arthur Philipson ; 
“and, to my thinking, I saw an object close by 
yonder patch of thicket, where, as well as I can 
guess, a few thorn and hazel bushes surround the 
stems of four or five large trees.” 

“ My eye has been on that very thicket for these 
five minutes past, and I saw nothing,” said Ru- 
dolph. 

“ Nay, but,” answered the young Englishman, 
“TI saw the object, whatever it was, while you were 
engaged in attending to the dog. And by your 
permission, I wil] forward and examine the spot.” 

“ Were you, strictly speaking, under "my com- 
mand,” said Donnerhu el « I would command you 
to keep your plaee. If they be foes, it is essential 
that we should remain together. But you are a 
volunteer in our watch, and therefore may uee your 
freedom.” : 

“T thank you,” answered Arthur, and sprung 
quickly forward. ; 

He felt, indeed, at the moment, that he wag nc 
acting courteously as an mdividual, nor ps 
correctly as a soldier; and that he ought’ to have 
rendered obedience, for the time, to the captain of 
the party in which he ad enlisted himedtt But, 
on the other hand, the object which he had seen, 
though at a distance and imperfectly, seemed 
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bear a reeemblance: to the retiring form of Anne 
of Geierstein, as she had vanished from his eyes, 
aa hour or two before, under the cover of the 
fersst ; and kis ungovernable enriosity to sscer- 
tain whether it might not be the maiden in person, 
allowed him to Ksten to no ether consideration. 

Ere Rudolph had spoken out his few words of 
reply, Arthur was half-way to the thicket, It was, 
as it had seemed at a distance, of small extént, and 
not fitted to hide any person who did not actually 
couch down amongst the dwarf bushes and under- 
wood, Any thing white, also, which bore the hu- 
man size and form, must, he thought, have been 
diseovered among the dark red stems and swarthy 
coloured bashes which were before him. These 
observations- were mingled with other thoughts. 
If it was Anuae of Geierstein whom he had a se- 
cond time seen, she must have left the more open 
path, desirous probably of avoiding notice; and 
what right or title had he to direct upon her the 
ebservation of the patrol? He had, he thonght, 
observed, that, in general, the maiden rather re- 
pelied than encouraged the attentions of Rudolph 
Donnerhugel; or, where it would have been dis- 
courteous to have rejected them entircly, that she 
endured without encouraging them. What, then, 
could be the propriety of his intruding upon her 
private walk, singular, indeed, from time and 
place, but which, on that account, she might be 
more desirous to keep secret from the observation 
of one who was soi Page to her? Nay, was it 
not possible that Rudolph might derive advantage 
to his otherwise unacecptable suit, by possessing 
the knowledge of something which the maiden de- 
sired to be concealed? 

As these thoughts pressed upon him, Arthur 
made a pause, with his cyes fixed on the thicket, 
from which he was now scarce thirty yards dis- 
tant; and although scrutinizing it with all the 
keen accuracy which his uncertainty and anxiety 
dictated, he was actuated by a strong feeling that it 
would be wisest to turn back to his companions, and 
report to Rudolph that his cyes had deceived him. 

But while he was yet undecided whether to 
advance or return, the object which he had seen 
became again visible on the verge of the thicket, 
and advanced straight towards him, bearing, as 
on the former occasion, the exact dress and figure 
of Anne of Geierstein ! This vision—for the time, 
plaee, and suddenness of the appearance, made it 
seem rather an illusion than a reality—struck 
Arthur with surprise which amounted to terror. 
The figure passed within a spear’s length, unchal- 
lenged by him, and giving not the slightest si 
of ation ; and, directing its course to t. 
right hand of Rudolph, and the two or three who 
were with him, was again lost among the broken 
ground and bushes. 

Ones more the young man was reduced to a 
state of the most imextrieable doubt; nor was he 
roused from the stupor inte which he was thrown, 
til) the voice of the Bernese sounded in his ear,— 
“ Why, how now, King Arthur—art thou asleep, 
wt Neithe ’ Philipso 

* Neither,” said Philipson, collecting himself ; 
« only muoh surprised.” . / 
“ Surprised?! and at what, most royal”—— 

@ Forhear feolery,” said. Arthur, somewhat 
sternly, “ and answer as thou art a man—Did she 
aot meet thee $~ditkst theu not see her 1” 


«“ See her!—see whom?” said Donnerhugel. 
“fT sawnoone. And I could kave sworn you had 
seen no one either, for I had you in my eye the 
whole time of your absence, exospting two or 
three moments. If you saw aught, why gave you 
not the alarm 7” 

* Because it was only a wonian,’ answered 
Arthur faintly. 

“ Only a woman !” repeated Rudelph, in a tone 
of contempt. “ By my honest word, King Artlry, 
if { had not seen pretty flashes of valour fly from 
thee at times, I should be apt to think that thou 
hadst only ‘a woman’s courage thyself. Strange. 
that a shadow by night, or a precipice in the day, 
showd quell so bold a spirit as thou hast often 
shown’’ 

“ And as I will ever show, when occasion de- 
mands it,” interrupted the Englishman, with re- 
covered spirit. “ But I swear to you, that if I be 
now daunted, it is by no merely earthly fears that 
my mind hath been for a moment subdued.” 

“ Let us proceed on our walk,” said Rudolph , 
“we must not negleet the safety of our friends. 
This appearance, of which thou speahest, may be 
but a triek to interrupt onr duty.” 

They moved on through the moonlight glades, 
A minute’s reficction restored young Philipson to 
his full recollection, and with that to the painful 
consciousness that he had played a ridiewous and 
unworthy part in the presence of the person, whom 
(of the male sex, at least) he would the very last 
have chosen as a witness of his weakness. » 

He ran hastily over the relations which stood 
betwixt himself, Donnerhugel, the Landamman, 
his niece, and the rest of that family; and, con- 
trary to the opinion which he had entertained but 
a short while before, settled in his own mind that 
it was his duty to mention to the immediate leader 
under whom he had placed himself, the appear- 
ance which hé had twice observed in the course of 
that night’s duty. There might be family eixcumn- 
stances,—the payment of a vow, perhaps, or some 
such reason,—which might render intelligible to 
her connexions the behaviour of this young lady. 
Besides, he was for the present a soldier on duty, 
and these mysteries might be fraught with evils to 
be anticipated or guarded against; in either case, 
his companions were entitled to be made aware of 
what he had seen. It must be supposed that this 
resolution was adopted when the senso of duty, 
and of shame for the weakness which he had exhi- 
bited, had for the moment subdued Arthur’s per- 
sonal feelings towards Anne of Geierstein,—fecl- 
ings, also, liable to be chilled by the mysterious 
uncertainty which the events of that evening haa 
cast, like a thick mist, around the object of them. 

While the Englishman’s reflections were taking 
this turn, his captain or eompanion, after a silence 
of several minutes, at length addressed him. 

“ I believe,” he said, “ my dear comrade, that 
as being at present your officer, I have some titit 
to hear from you the report of what you have frst 
now seen, since it must be something of import- 
ance which eould so strongly agitate a mind ad 
firm as yours. But if, in r own it 
consists with the general safety to delay your re- 
port of what you have seen until we return to the 
castle, and then to deliver it to the  sloktoriaee of 
the Landamman, you have only to inti your 


purpose; and, far from urging you to place eonfi- 
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dence m me personally, though I hope 1am not 
undeserving of it, I will authorise your leaving us, 
and returning instantly to the castle.” 

Tis 1 touched him to whom it was made 
exactly in the right place. An absolute demand 
of his confidence might perhaps have been de- 
clined; the tone of moderate request and con- 
ciliation fell presently in with the Englishman’s 
own reflections. 

“TI am sensible,” he said, “ Hauptman, that I 
ought to mention to you that which I have seen 
to-night; but on the first occasion, it did not fall 
within my duty to do so; and, now that I havea 
second time witnessed the same appearance, I 
have felt for these few seconds so much surprised 
at what I have seen, that even yet I can scarce 
find words to express it.” 

“ As I cannot guess what you may have to say,” 
replied the Bernese, “I must bescech you to be 
explicit, We are but poor readers of riddles, we 
thick-headed Switzers.”’ 

“ Yet it is but a riddle which I have to place 
before you, Rudolph Donnerhugel,” answered the 
Englishman, “and a riddle which is far beyond 
my own guessing at.’ He then proceeded, though 
not without hesitation, “ While you were perform- 
ing your first patrol amongst the ruins, a female 
crossed the bridge from within the castle, walked 
by my post without saying a single word, and 
vanished under the shadows of the forest.” 

“ Ha! exclaimed Donnerhugel, and made no 
further answer. 

Arthur proceeded. “ Within these five minutes, 
the same female form passed me a second time, 
issuing from the little thicket and clump of firs, 
aud disappeared, without exchanging a word. 
Know, farther, this apparition bore the form, face, 
gait, and dress of your kinswoman, Anne of Geier- 
stein.” 

“ Singular enough,” said Rudolph, in a tone of 
incredulity. I must not, I suppose, dispute your 
word, for you would receive doubt on my part as a 
mortal injury—such is your northern chivalry. 
Yet, let me say, I have eyes as well as you, and I 
scarce think they quitted you for a minute. We 
were not fifty yards from the place where I found 
you standing in amazement. How, therefore, 
should not we also have seen that which you say 
and think you saw ?” 

“ To that I can give no answer,” said Arthur. 
“ Perhaps your eyes were not exactly turned upon 
me during the short space in which I saw this 
form—Perhaps it might be visible—as they say 
fantastic appearances sometimes are—to only one 
person at a time.” 

* You suppose, then, that the appearance was 
imagivary, or fantastic ?’”’ said the Bernese. 

“Can I tell you?” replied the Englishman. 
« The Church gives its warrant that there are 
euch things; and surely it is more natural to 
believe this apparition to be an illusion, than to 
sup that Anne of Geierstein, a gentle and 
well-nurtured maiden, should be traversing the 
woods at this wild hour, when safety and propriety 
so strongly recommend her being within doors.” 

« There is much in what you say,” said Ru- 
dolph ; “ and yet there are stories afloat, though 
few care to mention them, which seem to allege 
that Anne of Geierstein is not altogether such as 
other maidens ; and that she has been met with, in 


body und spirit, where sife could hardly have come 
by her own unassisted efforts.” 

“Ha!” said Arthur; “so young, so beautiful, 
and already in league with the destroyer of man- 
kind ? It is impossible.” 

“J said not so,” replied the Bernese; “ nor 
have I leisure at present to explain my meaning 
more fully. As we return to the castle of Graffs 
lust, I may have an opportunity to tell you more 
But I chiefly brought you on this patrol to intro- 
duce you to some friends, whom you will be 
pleased to know, and who desire your acquaint 
ance; and it is here I expect to meet them.” 

So saying, he turned round the projecting corner 
of a-rock, and an unexpected scene was presented 
to the eyes of the young Englishman. 

In a sort of nook, or corner, screened by the 
rocky projection, there burned a large fire of 
wood, and around it sat, reclined, or lay, twelve 
or fifteen young men in the Swiss garb, but deco- 
rated with ornaments and embroidery, which re- 
flected back the light of the fire. The same red 
gleam was returned by silver wine-cups, which 
circulated from hand to hand with the flasks 
which filled them. Arthur could also observe the 
relics of a banquet, to which due honour seemed 
to have been lately rendered. 

The revellers started joyfully up at the sight 
of Donnerhugel and his companions, and saluted 
him, easily distinguished as he was by his stature, 
by the title of Captain, warmly and exultingly 
uttered, while, at the same time, every tendency 
to noisy acclamation was cautiously suppressed. 
The zeal indicated that Rudolph came most wel- 
come—the caution that he came in secret, and 
was to be received with mystery. 

To the general greeting he answered,—“ I thank 
you, my brave cofirades. Has Rudiger yet reached 
you ¢” 

“Thou see’st he has not,” said one of the party; 
“had it been so, we would have detained him here 
till your coming, brave Captain.” 

“ Fle has loitered on his patrol,” said the Ber- 
nese. “ We too were delayed, yet we are here 
before him. I bring with me, comrades, the brave 
Englishman, whom I mentioned to you as a desir- 
able associate in our daring purpose.” 

‘“ He is welcome, most weleome to us,” said a 
young man, whose richly embroidered dress of 
azure blue gave him an air of authority; “ most 
welcome is he, if he brings with him a heart and a 
hand to serve our noble task.” 

“ For both I will be responstble,” said Rudolph. 
“ Pass the wine-cup, then, to the success of our 
glorious enterprise, and the health of this our new 
associate !” 

While they were replenishing the cups with 
wine of a quality far superior to any which Arthur 
had yet tasted in these regions, he thought it right, 
before engaging himself in the pledge, to learn the 
secret object of the association which seemed de- 
sirous of adopting him. 

“ Before I engage my poor services to you, fair 
sirs, since it pleases you to desire them, permit 
me,” he said, “ to ask the purpose and character 
of the undertaking in which they are to be em- 
ployed ?”’ a 

“ Shouldst thou have brought him hither,” anid 
the cavalier in blue to Rudolph, “ withuut satie 
fying him and thyself on that poimt 2” 
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“ Care not thou about it, Lawrenz,” replied the | exposed to injury as well as himself. I can only 
Bernese; * I know my man.—Be it known, then, | say, that he has weighty affairs at the court of 
to you, my good friend,” he continued, addressing | Burgundy, which must render him desirous of 
the Englishman, “ that my comrades and I are | reaching it in peace with oll men; and it is my 
determined at once to declare the freedom of the | private belief that rather than incur the loms and 
Swiss commerce, and to resist to the death, if it be | danger of a broil with the garrison of La Ferette, 
necessary, all unlawful and extortionate demands | he would be contented to sacrifice all the property 
en the part of our neighbours.” = - which he has at present with him. Therefore, I 

‘“‘ I understand so much,” said the young Eng- | must request of you, gentlemen, a space to consult 
liskman, “ and that the present deputation pro- | his pleasure on this occasion ; assuring you, that 
ceeds to the Duke of Burgundy with remonstrances | if it be his will to resist the payment of these du- 
to that effect.” ties to Burgundy, you shall find in me one who is 

“ Hear me,” replied Rudolph. “ The question | fully determined to fight to the last drop of his 
is like to be brought to a bloody determination | blood.” 
long ere we see the Duke of Burgundy’s most | Good King Arthur,” said Rudolph; “ thou art 
august and most gracious countenance. ‘hat his | a dutiful observer of the Fifth Commandment, and 
influence should be used to exclude us from Bale, | thy days shall be long in the land. Do not suppose 
a neutral town, and pertaining to the empire, gives | us neglectful of the same duty, although, for the 
us cause to expect the worst reception when we | present, we conceive ourselves bound, in thie first 
enter his own dominions. We have cven reason | place, to attend to the weal of our country, the 
to think that we might have suffered from his ; common parent of our fathers and ourselves. But 
hatred already, but for the vigilance of the ward | as you know our profound respect for the Landam- 
which we have kept. Horsemen, from the direc- | man, you need not fear that we shall willingly offer 
tion of La Ferctte, have this night reconnoitred | him offence, by rashly engaging in hostilities, or 
our posts; aud had they not found us prepared, | without some weighty reason; and an attempt to 
we had, without question, been attacked in our | plunder his guest would have been met, on his 
quarters. But since we have escaped to-night, ' part, with resistance to the death. I had hoped te 
we must take care for to-morrow. IT'or this pur- | find both you and your father prompt enough to 
pose, a number of the bravest youth of the city of | resent such a gross injury. Nevertheless, if your 
Bale, incensed at the pusillanimity of their magis- | father inclines to present his fleece to be shorn by 
trates, are determined to join us, in order to wipe | Archibald of Hagenbach, whose scissors, he will 
away the disgrace which the cowardly inhospitality | find, clip pretty closely, it would be unnecessary 
of their magistracy has brought on their native ; and uncivi] in us to interpose. Meantime, you 
place.” have the advantage of knowing, that in case tlic 

& That we will do cre the sun, that will rise two | Governor of La Ferette should be disposed to strip 
hours hence, shall sink into the western sky,” said | you of skin as well as fleece, there are more men 
the cavalier in blue; and those around joined him | close at hand than you looked for, whom you will 

in stern assent. ° find both able and willing to render you prompt 

“ Gentle sirs,” replied Arthur, when there was | assistance.” 

a pause, “ let me remind you, that the embassy “ On these terms,” said the Englishman, “ I 
which you attend is a peaceful one, and that those | make my acknowledgments to these gentlemen of 
who act as its escort ought to avoid any thing | Bale, or whatever other country hath sent them 
which can augment the ditferences which it comes | forth, and pledge them in a brotherly cup to our 
to reconcile. You cannot expect to receive offence | farther and more intimate acquaintance.” 

in the Duke’s dominions, the privileges of envoys «“ Health and prosperity to the United Cantons, 
being respected in all civilized countries; and you | and their friends!” answered the Blue Cavalier. 
will, I am sure, desire to offer none.” “ And death and confusion to all besides.” 

“ We may be subjected to insult, however,’ re- The cups were replenished; and instead of a 
plied the Bernese, “ and that through your con- shout of applause, the young men around testified 
cerns, Arthur Philipson, and those of thy father.” their devoted determination to the cause whieh: was 

“I understand you not,” replied Philipson. thus announced, by grasping each other’s hands, 

“ Your father,” answered Donnerhugel, “ is a | and then brandishing their weapons with a fierce 
merchant, and bears with him wares of small bulk | yet noiseless gesture, 
but high value?” “ Thus,” said Rudolph Donnerhugel, our illus. 

“ He does so,” answered Arthur; “ and what of | trious ancestors, the fathers of Swiss independence, 
that?” met in the immortal field of Rutli, between Uri and 

“ Marry,” answered Rudolph, “ that if it be not Unterwalden. Thus they swore to each other, under 
better looked to, the Bandog of Burgundy is like | the blue firmament of heaven, that they would 
to fall heir to a large proportion of your silks, | restore the liberty of theix oppressed country ; and 
satins, and jewellery work.” history can tell how well they kept their word.” 

Silks, satins, and jewels !’’ exclaimed another ‘© And she shall record, ” said the Blue Cavalier, 
of the revellers; “such wares will not pass toll-free | “ how well the present Switzers can preserve the 
where Archibald of Hagenbach hath authority.” | freedom which their fathers won.— Preesed in 

* Fair sirs,’’ resumed Arthur, after a moment’s | your rounds, good Rudolph, and be assured, that 
consideration, “ these wares are my father’s pro- | at the signal of the Hauptman, the soldiers will 
perty, not mine; and it is for him, not me, to | not be far absent ;—all is arranged as formerly, 

ounce how much of them he might be con- | unless you have new orders to give us, 
tent to part with in the way of toll, rather than | “Hark thee hither, Lawrenz,” said Rudolph to 
give occasion to a fray, in which his companions, | the Blue Cavalicr,—and Arthur could hear hia 
who have rectived him into their society, must ha | suy,—“ Beware, my friend, that the Rhine wine be 
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studied by the infantry in other parts of Europe. 
Arthur could hear Rudolph take his friend Rudiger 
to task for not meeting him at the halting place 
appointed. “Jt leads to new revelry on your 
arrival,”’ he said, “and to-morrow must find us 
coal and determined.” 

“ Cool as an icicle, noble Ilauptman,” answered 
the son of the Landamman, “and determined as 
the rock it hangs upon.” 

Rudolph again recommended temperance, and 
the young Biederman promised compliance. The 
¢wo parties paseed each other with friendly though 
silent greeting ; and there was soon a considerable 
tistanee between them. 

The country was more open on the side of the 
castle, around which their duty now led them, than 
where it lay ite to the principal gate. The 
glades were broad, the trees thinly seattered over 
pasture land, and there were no thickets, ravines, 
or similar places of ambush, so that the eye might, 
iw the clear moonlight, well command the eountry. 

“ Here,” said Rudolph, “ we may judge our- 
selves secure enough for some conference; and 
therefore may I ask thee, Arthur of England, now 
thou hast scen us more closely, what thinkest thou 
of the Switzer youth! If thou hast learned less 
than I could have wished, thank thine own uncom- 
mrunicative temper, which retired in some degree 
from our confidence.” 

“ Only in 60 far as I could not have answered, 
and therefore ought not to have received it,” said 
Arthur. “The judgment I have been enabled to 
form amounts, in few words, to this: Your pur- 
poses are lofty and noble as your mountaims ; but 
the stranger from the low country is not accustomed 
to tread the circuitous path by which you ascend 
them. My foot has been ahvays accustomed to 
move straight forward upon the greeasward.” 

“ You speak in riddles,” answered the Bernese. 

* Not so,” returned the {think 
you plainly to mention to your ssmiors, (the 
nominal leaders of young men who seem weil dis- 
posed to take their ewn read,) that yeu expect an 
attack in the neighbourhood of La Ferette, and 
i eee from some of the towmsmnen of 

dle. 
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not abused ;—if there is too much provision of 
it, manage to destroy the flaska;—a mule may 
stumble, thou knowest, or sa. tive not way to 
Rediger in this. He is grewn a wine-bibber since 
he jomed us. We must bring beth heart and band 
to what may be done te-morrow.”—They then 
whispered so low that Arthur could hear nothing of 
their farther conference, and bid each other adieu, 
after clasping bands, as if they were renewing sone 


mm. 

y then moved forward, and 
were scarce out of sight of their new associates, 
when the vidette, or foremost of their patrol, gave 
the signalof alarm. Arthur’s heart leaped to his 
dips—“ It ig Anne of Geierstein !” he said inter- 


y. 
s ‘The dogs are silent,” said the Bernese. “ Those 
who approach must be the companicus of our 


They pee accordingly, to be Rudiger and his 

0, halting on the appearance of their com- 
rades, made and underwent a formal challenge ; 
such advance had the Swiss already made in mili- 
tary discipline, which was but httle and rudely 


“end for that 
of well-tem preof 
arrow 3 and | thank you for your 








“ Ay, truly,” answered Donnerkagel; “ and the 
Landamman would stop his journey till he des- 
patched am for a safe-conduct to the Duke 
ef Burgundy; and should he grant x, there were 
an end of all hope of war.” 

“ True,’ replied Arthur ; “ but the Landamman 
would thereby obtain his own principal object, and 
the sole purpose of the mission——that is, the ests- 
blishment of peace.” : 

“ Penee—peace ?” answered the Bernese hastily 
«“ Were my wishes alone to be opposed to those of 
Arnold Biederman, I know so much of his heneur 
and faith, I respect so highly his valour and 
patriotism, that at his voice I would sheathe my 
sword, even rf my most mortal enemy stood before 
me. But mine is not the single wish of a single 
man; the whole of my ennton, and that of Soleure, 
are d@termined on war. It was by war, noble war, 
that our fathers came forth from the houses of their 
eaptivity—it was by war, successful and glorious 
war, that a race, who had been held scarce so much 
worth thinking on as the oxen which they goaded, 
emerged at once into liberty and consequence, and 
were honoured because they were feared, as much 
as they had been formerly despised becuse they 
were unresisting.”” 

“ This may be all very true,” said the young 
Englishman; “ but, in my opinion, the ag of 
your mission has been determined by your Diet or 
House of Commons. They have resolved to send 
you with others as messengers of peace’; but 
are secretly blowing the coals of war; and while 
all, or most of your senior colleagues are settmg 
out to-morrow in expectation of a peaceful journey 
you stand prepared for a combat, and look for the 
means of giving cause for it.” 

“ And is it not well that I do stand s0 pre- 
pared ?” answeréd Rudolph. “ If oxr reception in 
Burgundy’s dependencies be peaceful, as you say 
the rest of the deputation expeet, my preeautions 
will be needless ; but at least they can do no harm. 
If it prove otherwise, I shall be the means of avest- 
ing a great misfortune from my eoHeagnes, my 
kinsman Arnold Biederman, my fair cousin Anne, 
your father, yourself—from all of us, m short, who 
are joyously travelling together.”’ 

Arthur shook his head. “ There is something 
in all this,” he said, “ which I understand not, and 
will not seck to understand. I only pray that you 
will not make my father’s concerns the subject of 
breaking truce; it may, as you hint, invelve the 
Landamman im a quarrel, which he might other- 
wise have avoided. [am sure my will never 
forgive it.” 

“ I have pledged my word,” said Rudotph, 
“ already to that effect. But if he should like the 
usage of the cio es Burgundy less then you 
seem to apprehend he will, there is mo harm in 
your knowing, that, in time of need, he may be wall 
and actively supported.” 

“ Tam greatly obliged by the assurance,” replied 
the Englishman. 

“ And thou mayst thyself, my friend,” eontinved 
Rudolph, “ take a warning from what thew hast 
heard: Men go not to a bridal in armour, now 0.2 


brawl] in silkem doublet.” 
“« I will be clad to meet the worst,” said Arthur; 
purpose I will don a light hauberk 
Bice ; 
L pe 
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* Nay, thank not me,” said Rudolph; “ I were 
fil deserving to be a icader did J not make those 
who are te follew me—more especially so trusty a 
follower as thou art—aware of the time when they 
should buckle on their armour, and prepare for 
hard blews.” 

Here the conversation paused for a moment or 
two, neither of the speakers being entirely con- 
tented with his companion, although neither pressed 
any further remark. 

fhe Bernese, judging from the feelings which 
he had seen predominate among the traders of his 
own country, had entertained little doubt that the 
Englishman, finding himself powerfully supported 
in point of force, would have caught at the oppor- 
tunity to resist paying the exorbitant imposts with 
which he was threatened at the next town, which 
would probably, without any effort on Rudolph’s 
part, have led to breaking off the truce on the part 
of Arnold Biederman himself, and to an instant 
declaration of hostilities. On the other hand, young 
Philipson could not understand or approve of Don- 
nerhugel’s conduct, who, himselfa member of a 
peaceful deputation, seemed to be animated with 
the purpose of seizing an opportunity to kindle 
the flames of war. 

Oceupied by these various reflections, they 
walked side by side for some time without speahing 
together, until Rudolph broke silence. 

“ Your curiosity is then ended, Sir Englishman,” 
said he, “respecting the apparition of Anne of 
Geierstein t” 

“ Fay from it,” replied Philipson ; “ but I would 
unwillingly intrude any questions on you while you 
are busy with the duties of your patrol.” 

** That may be considered as over,” said the 
Bernese, “‘ for there is not a bush near us to cover 
a Burgundian knave, and.a glance around us from 
time to time is all that is now needful to prevent 
surprise. And so, listen while I tell a tale, never 
sung or harped in hall er bower, and which, I be- 

in to think, deserves as much eredit, at least, as 
dne to the Tales of the Round Table, which 
ancient troubadours and minresingers dole out to 
ns as tho authentic chronicles of your renowned 
namesake. 

“ Of Anne’s ancestors on the male side of the 
honse,” continued Rudolph, “I dare say you have 
heard eno and are well aware how they dwelt 
in the old walls at Geierstein beside the cascade, 
grinding their vassals, devouring the substance of 
their less powerful neighbours, and plundering the 
goods of the travellers whom ill luck sent within 

en of the vulture’s eyry, the one year; and in the 
next, ppt dass: Resisbenrteree for merey for their tres- 
passes, overw ing the priests with the wealth 
whith they showered upon them, and, finally, vow- 
ing vows, and making pilgrimages, sometimes as 
sometimes ns crusnders as far as Jeru- 

salem itself, to atone for the iniquities which they 
had committed without hesitation or struggle of 


* Such, I bave understood,” replied the young 
Englishman, “was the history of the house of 
Gei till Arnold, or his immediate ancestors, 
exchanged the lance for the sheep-hook.” 

“ But it is said,” ied the Bernese, “ that 
the powerfal and wealthy Barons of Arnheim, of 
Swabia, whose only female descendant became the 
wife to Count Albert of Geierstein, and the mother 


ay | 


of this young person, whom Swiss call simply Ann 
aad Cleves Countess Anne of Gei ain: eos | 
nobles of a different caste. They did not restrict 
their fives within the limits of sinning and repent- 
ing,—of gamrlariips: Heguscentar peasant, and pam- 
pering fat monks ; but were distingui 

thing more than building castles with dungeons and 
foker-kammers, or torture-chambers, and founding 
monasteries with Galilees and Refectories. 

“‘ These same Barons of Arnheim were men who 
strove to enlarge the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, and converted their castle into a species of 
college, where there were mere ancient volumes 
than the monks have piled together in the library 
of St. Gali. Nor were their studies in books alone, 
Deep buried in their private laboratories, they 
attnined secrets which were afterwards transmitted 
through the race from father to son, and were sup- 
posed to have approached nearly te the deepest 
recesses of alchymy. The re of their wisdom 
and their wealth was often brought to the Lt abn 
footstool; and in the frequent disputes which the 
Emperors maintained with the Popes of old, it is | 
said they were encouraged, if not instigated, by the 
counsels of the Barons of Arnheim, and supported 
by their treasures. It was, perhaps, such a course 
of politics, joincd to the unusual and mysterious 
studies which the family of Arnheim 80 long pur- 
sued, which excited against them the generally 
received opinion, that they were assisted in their | 
superhuman researches by supernatural influences 
The priests were active in forwarding this ery 
against men, who, perhaps, had ne other fault than 
that of being wiser than themselves. 

“¢ Look what guests,’ they swid, ‘ are received in 
the halls of Arnheim! Let a Christian knight, 
crippled in war with the Saracens, present himeel! 
on the drawbridge, he is guerdoned with a erust and 
ac if Wee. and doquired ts vase on bis aur. Tf 
ap r, redolent of the sanctity acquired by bis 
recent visits to the most holy shrines, and by 
sacred relies which attest and reward his te 
approach the unhallowed walls, the warder 
his crossbow, and the eots the gate, ae 
the wandering saint brought the plague with him 
from Palestine. But comes there a grey- 
glib-tongued Greek, with his ment screlis, the 
very letters of which are painful to Christian eyes 
—comes there a Jewish Rabbin, with his Tabnad 
and Cabala—comes there a swarthy sun-burnt 
Moor, who can borst of having read the 
of the Stars in Chaldea, the cradle of astrological 
science—Lo, the wandering impostor or sorcerer 
occupies the highest seat at the Baron of Arnheim’s 
board, shares with him the labours of the alemsbic 
and the furnace, learns from him mystic know- 
ledge, ike that of which our first parents partici- 
pated to the overthrow of their race, and reqrittes 
it with lessons more dreadful than ke recerves, Gill 
the profane host has added to his hoard of aah 
wisdom, all that the pagan visitor can 
cate. Aud these things are done m pr gar rope 
is called the Holy Raman Empire, of w [= 
many priests are princes !—-they are done, and 
neither ban nor monition is issued against a raee ef 
sorcerers, who, from age to age, go on trinmphiny 
in their necromancy 1’ 

« Such ab ered sore yet barre echoed from 
niutred Abbots to t ‘neem, 
nevertheless, to have made little impression sn @he 
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imperial council. But they served to excite the 
geal of many a Baron and Free Count of the 
Empire, who were tauglit by them to estcem a war 
or feud with the Barons of Arnheim as partaking 
of the nature, and entitled to the immunities, of a 
erusade against the enemies of the Faith, and to 
regard an attack upon these obnoxious potentates, 
as a mode of clearing off their deep scores with the 
Christian Church. But the Lords of Arnheim, 
though not seeking for quarrel, were by no means 
unwarlike, or averse to maintaining their own 
defence. Some, on the contrary, belonging to this 
obnoxious race, were not the less distinguished as 
gallant knights and good men-at-arms. They were, 
besides, wealthy, secured and strengthened by great 
alliances, and in an eminent degree wise and pro- 
vident. This the parties who assailed them learned 
to their cost. 

“ The confederacies formed against the Lords of 
Arnheim were broken up ; the attacks which their 
enemies meditatcd were anticipated and discon- 
certed ; and those who employed actual violence 
were repelled with signal loss to the assailants : 
until at length an impression was produced in their 
neighbourhood, that by their accurate information 
concerning meditated violence, and their extra- 
ordinary powers of resisting and defeating it, the 
obnoxious Barons must have brought to their 
defence means which merely human force was 
incapable of overthrowing ; so that, becoming as 
much feared as hated, they were suffered for the 
last generation to remain unmolested. And this 
was the rather the case, that the numerous vassals 
of this great house were perfectly satisfied with 
their feudal superiors, abundantly ready to rise 
in their defence, and disposed to believe, that, 
whether their lords were sorcerers er no, their 
own condition would not be mended by exchanging 
their government, either for the rule of the crusa- 
ders in this holy warfare, or that of the churchinen 
by whom it was instigated. The race of these 
barons ended in Herman von Arnheim, the mater- 
nal grandfather of Anne of Geierstein. He was 
buried with his helmet, sword, and shield, as is 
the German custom with the last male of a noble 
family. 

“ But he left an enly daughter, Sybilla of Arn- 
heim, to inherit a considerable portion of his estate ; 
and I never heard that the strong imputation of 
soreery which attached to her house, prevented nu- 
Merous applications, from persons of the highest 
distinction in the Empire, to her legal guardian, 
the Emperor, for the rich heiress’s hand in mar- 

iage. Albert of Geicrstein, however, though an 
exile, obtained the preference. He was gallant 
and handsome, which recommended him to Sy- 
billa ; and the Emperor, bent at the time on the 
vain idea of recovering his authority in the Swiss 
mountains, was desirous to show himself generous 
to Albert, whom he considered as a fugitive from 
his country for espousing the eg eats cause. You 
may thus see, most noble Kin thur, that Anne 
of Geierstein, the only child of their marriage, de- 


seends from no ordinary stock ; and that circum- 
stances in which she may be concerned, are not to 
be explained or judged of so easily, or upon the 
same grounds of reasoning, as in the case of ordi- 


nary id 
By my honest word, Sir Rudolph ef Donner- 
hugel,” said Arthur, studiously labouring to keep 
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a command upon his feelings, « I can see nothing 
in your narrative, and understand nothing from it, 
unless it be, that, because in Germany, as in other 
countries, there have been fools who have annexed 
the idea of witchcraft and sorcery to the posses- 
sion of knowledge and wisdom, you are therefore 
disposed to stigmatize a young maiden, who has 
always been respected and beloved by those around 
her, as a disciple of arts which, I trust, are as gin- 
common as unlawful,” 

Rudolph paused ere he replied. 

“ I could have wished,” he said, “ that you had 
been satisfied with the general character of Anne 
of Geierstcin’s maternal family, as offering some 
circumstances which may account for what you 
have, according to your own report, this night wit- 
nessed, and I am really unwilling to go into more 
particular details. To no one can Anne of Geier- 
stein’s fame be so dear as tome. I am, after her 
unele’s family, her nearest relative, and had she 
remained in Switzerland, or should she, as is most 
probable, return thither after the present visit to 
her father, perhaps our connexion might be drawn 
yet closer. Thiy has, indeed, only been prevented 
by certain prejudices of her uncle’s respecting her 
father’s authority, and the nearness of our relation- 
ship, which, however, comes within reach of a 
license very frequently obtained. But I only men- 
tion these things, to show you how much more ten- 
der I must necessarily hold Anne of Geierstein’s 
reputation, than it is possible for you to do, being 
a stranger, known to her but a short while since, 
and soon to part with her, as I understand your 
purpose, for ever.” 

The turn taken in this kind of apology irritated 
Arthur so highly, that it required all the reasons 
which recommended coolness, to enable him to an- 
swer with assumog composure. 

*T can have no ground, Sir Hauptman,” he said, 
“ to challenge any opinion which you may entcrtain 
of a young person with whom you are so closely 
connected, as you appear to be with Anne of Geier- 
stein. I only wonder that, with such régard for 
her as your relationship implies, you should be 
disposed to receive, on popular and trivial tradi- 
tions, a belief which must injuriously affect your 
kinswoman, more especially one with whom you 
intimate a wish to form a still more close connexion. 
Bethink you, sir, that in all Christian lands, the 
imputation of sorcery is the most foul which can 
be thrown on Christian man or woman.” 

“ And I am s0 far from intimating such an im- 
putation,” said Rudolph, somewhat fiercely, “ that, 
by the good sword I wear, he that dared give breath 
to such a thought against Anne of Geierstein, must 
undergo my challenge, and take my life, or lose his 
own. But the question is not whether the maiden 
herself practises sorcery, which he who avers had 
better get ready his tomb, and provide for his soul’s 
safety; the doubt lies here, whether, as the de- 
seendant of a family, whose relations with the un-, 
seen world are reported to have been of the closest 
degree, elfish and fantastical beings may not have 
power to initate her form, and to present hey ap- 
pearance where she is not personally presént—in 
fine, whether they have permission to play at her 
expense fantastical tricks, whieh they cannot ex- 
ercise over other mortals, whose forefathers have 
ever regulated their lives by the rules of the 
Church, and died in regular communion with it.. 
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And as I sincerely desire to retain your esteem, I 
have no objection to communicate to you more 
particular circumstances respecting her genealogy, 
confirming the idea I have now expressed. But 
you will understand hey are of the most private 
nature, and that I expect secrecy under the strict- 
est personal penalty.” 

“T shall be silent, sir,” replied the young Eng- 
lishman, still struggling with suppressed passion, 
“on every thing respecting the character of a 
maiden whom I am bound to respect so highly. 
But the fear of no man’s displeasure can add a 
feather’s weight to the guarantee of my own hon- 
our. 

“ Be it so,” said Rudolph ; “ it is not my wish 
to awake angry feelings; but I am desirous, both 
for the sake of your good opinion, which I value, 
and algo fox the plainer explanation of what I have 
darkly intimated, to communicate to you what 
atherwise I would much rather have left untold.” 

“ You must be guided by your own sense of what 
is necessary and proper in the case,’ answered 
Philipson ; “ but remember I press not on your 
confidence for the communication of any thing that 
ought to remain secret, far less where that young 
lady is the subject.” 

Rudolph answered, after a minute's pause,— 
« Thou hast seen and heard too much, Arthur, not 
to learn the whole, or at least all that I know, or 
apprehend on the mysterious subject. It is im- 
possible but the circumstances must at times recur 
to your recollection, and I am desirous that you 
should possess all the information necessary to 
understand them as clearly as the nature of the 
facts will permit. We have yet, keeping leftward 
to view the bog, upwards of a mile to make ere 
the circuit of the castle is accomplished. It will 
afford leisure enough for the tale have to tell.” 

“ Speak on—I listen!” answered the English- 
man, divided between his desire to know all that 
it was possible to learn concerning Anne of Geier- 
stein, aud his dislike to hear her name pronounced 
with such pretensions as those of Donnerhugel, 
together with the revival of his original prejudices 
against the gigantic Swiss, whose manners, always 
biunt, nearly to coarseness, seemed now marked 
by assumed superiority and presumption. Arthur 
listened, however, to his wild tale, and the interest 
which he took in it soon overpowered all other 
sensations. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Bonnerhugel’s Parratibve. 


These be the adcpt's doctrincs—every clement 

Is Jed with its separate race of spirits. 

The airy Sylphs on the blue ether float; 

Deep in the earthy cavern skulks the Gnome ; 

The sea-green Naiad skims the ocean- billow, 

And the fierce fire is yet a friendly home 

To its peculiar sprite—the Salamander. 
Anonymous. 
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* { rotp you, (said Rudolph,) that the Lords of 

rnheim, though from futher to son they were 
notoriously addicted to secret studies, were, Dever 
theless, like the other German nobles, followers of 
war and the chase. This was peculiarly the case 
with Anne’s maternal grandfather, Herman of Arn- 
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heim, who prided himself on possessing a splendid 
stud of horses, and one steed in particular, the no- 
blest ever known in these circles of Germany. 1 
should make wild work were I to attempt a de- 
scription of such an animal, so I will content my- 
self with saying his colour was jet-black, without a 
hair of white either on his face or feet. For this 
reason, and the wildness of his disposition, his 
master had termed him Apollyon ; a circumstance 
which was secretly considered as tending to ganc- 
tion the evil reports which touched the house of 
Arnheim, being, it was said, the naming of a fa- 
vourite animal after a foul fiend. 

It chanced, one November day, that the Baron 
had been hunting in the forest, and did not reaeh 
home till nightfall. ‘There were no guests with 
him, for, as I hinted to you before, the castle of 
Arnheim seldom received any other than those 
from whom its inhabitants hoped to gain augmen- 
tation of knowledge. ‘The Baronswas seated alone 
in his hall, illuminated with cressets and torches. 
His one hand held a volume covered with charac- 
ters unintelligible to all save himself. The other 
rested on the inarble table, on which was placed a 
flask of Tokay wine. A page stood in respectful 
attendance near the bottom of the large and dim 
apartment, and no sound was heard save that of 
the night wind, when it sighed mournfully through 
the rusty coats of mail, and waved the tattered 
banners which were the tapestry of the feudal hall. 
At once the footstep of a person was heard ascend- 
ing the stairs in haste and trepidation; the door of 
the hall was thrown violently open, and, terrified 
to a degree of ecstasy, Caspar, the head of the 
Baron’s stable, or his master of horse, stumbled 
up almost to the foot of the table at which his lord 
was seated, with the exclamation in his mouth,— 

“ My lord, my lord, a fiend is in the stable !” 

«“ What means this folly?’ said the Baron, aris- 
ing, surprised and displeased at an interruption so 
unusual. 

“ Let me endure your displeasure,” said Caspar, 
if 1 speak not teuth! Apollyon” 
Here he paused. 

“ Speak out, thou frightened fool,” saids the 
Baron ; “is my hoxse sick, or injured ?” 

The master of the stalls again gasped forth the 
word, “ Apollyon !” 

“ Say on,” said the Baron ; “ were Apollyon in 
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| presence personally, it were nothing to shake a 


brave man’s mind.” 

“The devil,” answered the master of the horse, 
“ is in Apollyon’s stall !” 

“ Fool |” exclaimed the nobleman, snatching a 
torch from the wall; “ what is it that could have 
turned thy brain in such silly fashion! Things 
like thee, that are born to serve us, should hold 
their brains on a firmer tenure, for our sakes, if 
not for that of their worthless selves.” 

As he spoke, he descended to the court of the 
castle, to visit the stately range of stables which 
occupied all the lower part of the quadrangle on 
one side. He entered, where fifty gallant, steeds 
stood in rows, on each side of the ample hall, At 
the side of each stall hung the weapons of offenee 
and defence of a man-at-arms, as bright as con- 


stant attention could make them, together with’ 


the buff-coat which formed the trooper’s under 
garment. The Baron, followed by one or two af 
the domestics, who had assembled full of astonish 
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inent at the unusual alarm, hastened up to the head 
of the stable, betwixt the rows of steeds, As he 
approkehed the stall of his favourite horse, which 
was the ost of the right-hand row, the gal- 
lant steed neither neighed, nor shook his head, 
sor stamped with his foot, nor gave the usual signs 
of joy at his lord’s approach; a faint moaning, as 
if he implored assistance, was the only acknowledg- 
ment he gave of the Baron’s presence. 

Sir Herman held up the torch, and discovered 
that there was indeed a tall dark figure standing in 
the stall, resting his hand on the horse’s shoulder. 
“ Who art thou,” said the Baron, “ and what dost 
thou here 1’ 

“Y seek refuge and hospitality,” replied the 
stranger; “and [ conjure thee to grant it me, by 
the shoulder of thy horse, and hy the edge of thy 
sword, and so as they may never tail thee when 
thy need is at the utmost !” 

4¢ Thou art, then, a brother of the Sacred Fire,” 
said Baron Herman of Arnheim ; “ and I may not 
refuse thee the refuge which thou requirest of me, 
after the ritual of the Persian Magi. From whom, 
and for what length of time, dost thou crave my 
protection ¢” 

* From those,” replied the stranger, “ who shall 
arrive in quest of me before the morning cock shall 
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large ruby of uncommon brilliancy, which, when 
he approached the light, seemed to glow with such 
liveliness, as if the gem itsélf had emitted éhe rays 
which: it only reflected back. To the offer of re- 
freshment, the stranger replied, “ Bread I may 
not ent, water shall not moisten my lipes until the 
avenger shall have passed by the d.” 

The Baron commanded the lamps to be trim- 
med, and fresh torches to be lighted, and sending 
his whole household to rest, remained seated iv 
the hall along with the stranger, his supplinnt. 
At the dcad hour of midnight, the gates of the 
castle were shaken as by a whirlwind, and a voice, 
as of a herald, was heard to demand a herald’s 
lawful prisoner, Dannischemend, the son of Hali. 
The warder then lreard a lower window of the hall 
thrown open, and could distinguish his mastor’s 
voice addressing the person who had thus sum- 
moned the castle. But the night was so dark that 
he might not see the speakers, and the language 
which they used was either entirely foreign, or so 
largely interspersed with strange words, that he 
could not understand a syHable which they said. 
Searee five minutes had elapsed, when he who was 
without again elevated his voice as befure, and said 
in German, “ For a year and a day, then, I forbear 
my forfeiture ;—but comjng for it when that time 


crow, and for the full space of a ycar and a day | shall clapse, I come for my right, and will no 


from this period.” 

“I may not refuse thee,” said the Baron, “ con- 
sistently with my oathand my honour. Fur a year 
and a day 1 will be thy pledge, and thou shalt 
share with me roof and chamber, wine and food. 
But thou, too, mtst obey the law of Zoroaster, 
which, as it enys, Let the Stronger protect the 
weaker brother, says also, let the Wiser instruct 
the brother who hath tcss knowledge. I am the 
stronger, and thou shalt be safe under my protec- 
tion; but thou art the wiser, and must instruct me 
in the more secret mysteries.” 

“ You mock your servant,” said the stranger 
visitor ; * but if aught is known to Dannischemend 
which can avail Herman, his instructions shall be 
as those of a father to a son.” 

“Come forth, then, from thy place of refuge,” 
said the Baron of Arnheim. “{ swear to thee by 
the sacred fire which lives without terrestrial fucl, 
and by the fraternity which is betwixt us, and by 
the shoulder of my horse, and the cdge of my good 
sword, I will be thy warrand for a year and a day, 
if so far my power shall extend.” 

The stranger eame forth accordingly ; and those 
who saw the singularity of his appearance, scarce 
wondered at the fears of Caspar, the stall-mastcr, 
when he found such a person in the stable, by 
what mode of entrance he was unable to conceive. 
Wien he reached the lighted hall, to which the 
Baren condueted fim, as he would have done a 
welcome and honoured gucst, the stranger ap- 

d to be very tal, and of a dienificd aspect. 

is dress was Asiatic, being a long black eaftan, 
or gown, tike that worn by Armenians, and a lofty 
square eap, covered with the woul of Astracan 
lambs. Evary article of the dress was black, which 
5 hte relicf to the tong white beard, that flowed 
over his bosom. His gown was fastened by 
asash of black silk net-work, in which, instead of a 
poniard or sword, was stuek a silver ease, contain- 
ing writing materials, and s roll of parehment. 
The dnly ormament of his apparel consisted in a 





longer be withstood.” 

From that period, Dannischemend, the Porsian, 
was 2 constant guest at the castle of Arnheim, and, 
indeed, never for any visible purpose crossed the 
drawbridge. His amusements, or seemed 
centred in the library of the castle, and in the 
laboratory, where the Baron sometimes toiled in 


conjunction with him for many hours together. 
The inhabitants of the eastle could find no fault in 
the Magus, or Rersian, excopting his rently 


dispensing with the ordinances of religion, since 
he neither went to mass nor confeasion, nor at- 
tended upon other religious eeremonies. The chap- 
lain did indeed profess himeclf satisfied with the 
state of the stranger’s consetence 5 but it had been 
long suspected, that the worthy ecclesiasttc held his 
casy oflice on the very reasonable condition of ap- 
proving the principles, and asserting the orthedoxy, 
of all guests whom the Baron invited to share his 
hospitality. 

It was observed that Dannischemend was rigid 
in paying his devotions, by prostrating lrimself in 
the first rays of the rising sun, and that le con- 
structed a silver lamp of the most beautiful propor- 
tions, which he placed on a pedestal, representing a 
truncated column of marble, lraving its base s 
tured with hieroglyphical imagery. With what es- 
sences he fed this fame was unknown to all, unless 
perhaps to the Baron; but the flame was more 
steady, pure, and lustrous, than any which was ever 
seen, excepting the sun of heaven itself, and it was 
generally believed that the Magian made it an ob- 
ject of worship in the absenee of that blessed lumi- 
nary. Nothing else was observed of him, unless 
that his morals seemed severe, his gravity extreme, 
his gencral mode of life very temperate, and his 
fasts and vigils of frequemt recurrence. Bxeept 
on particular occasions, he spoke #0 no one of the 
castle but the Baron; but as ho had money, and 
was liberal, he was regarded by the domestics with 
awe indeed, but without fear or dislike. 

Winter was suceveded by spring, summer brought 
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her flowers, and autumn her fruits, which ripened 
and were fading, when a foot-page, who sometimes 
attended them m the laboratory to render manual 


assistance when required, heard the Persian say to 
the. Barem of » © You will de well, my 
son, to mark my words; for my lessons to you are 


drawing to an end, and there is no power on earth 
which can jonger postpone my fate.” 

“ Alas, my master!” said the Baran, “ and 
most I then the benefit of your direction, just 
when your guiding hand becomes necessary to place 
me on the very piuuacle of the temple of wis- 
dom %- 

“ Be not disewurnged, my son,’ answered the 
wage; “I will bequeath the task of perfecting you 
in your studies to my daughter, who will come 
hither on purpose. But remember, if you value 
the of your family, look not upon her 
2s augi:t else than a helpmate in your studies; for 
if you forget the instructress in the beauty of the 
maiden, you will be buried with your sword and 
your shield, as the last male of your house; and 
farther evil, believe me, will arise; for such alli- 
ances never come toa happy issue, of which my 
own is an example.—But hush, we are observed.” 

The household of the castle of Arnheim having 
but few things to interest them, were the more 
eager observers of those which came under their 
motice; and when the termination of the period 
when the Persinn was to rceecive shelter im the 
castle began to approach, some of the inmates, un- 
der various pretexte, but which resolved into very 
terror, absconded, while others held themselves in 
expectation of some striking and terrible catas- 
trophe. None such, however, took place ; and, on 
the expected anniversary, long ere the witching 
hour of midnight, Dannischemend terminated his 
visit in the castle of Arnheim, byrriding away from 
the gate in the guise of an ordinary traveller, The 
Baron had meantime taken leave of his tutor with 
many marks of regret, and aome which amounted 
even te sorrow. ‘The sage Persian comforted him 
by a tong whisper, of which the last part only was 
heard,—“ By the first beam of sunshize she will 
be with you. Be kind to her, but not over kind.” 
He then departed, and wes never again seen or 
heard ef in the vicinity of Arnheim. 

The Baron was observed during all the day after 
the departure of the stranger to be particularly 

- He remaimed, contrary to his custom, 
im the great hall, and neither visited the library 
nor the Jaberatery, where he could no Jonger enjoy 
the eampany of his departed instructor. At dawn 
of the ensuing morning, Sir Herman summoned his 
page, and, contrary to his habits, which used to be 
rather edreless in respect of apparel, he dressed 
himeelf with great accuracy ;-and, as he was in the 
prime of life, and of a noble figure, he had reason 
te be satisfied with his arance. Having per- 
formed his toilet, he waifed till the sun had just 
appeared above tho horison, and, taking from the 
table the key of the laboratory, which the page 
belioved must have tain there all night, he walked 
thither, followed by his attendant. At the door, 
the Baron made a and seemed at one time 
to doubt whether he should net send eway the ' 
at anether to hesitate whether he should open the 
door, #8 one might do who expected some strange 
fight within. He ppoed up resolution, however, 
tamed the key, threw the dour open, and eatered. 


The page followed close behind his master, ana 
was astonished te the point of extreme terror gt 
what he beheld, although the sight, however extra- 
ordinary, had in it nothing save what was agroe- 
able and lovely. 

The silver lamp was extinguished, or removed 
from its pedestal, where stuod in place of it a most 
beautiful female figure in the Persian costume, in 
which the colour of pink predominated. But she: 
wore no turban or head-dress of any kind, savi 
a blue riband drawn through her auburn hair, and 
seeured by a gold elasp, 
was ornamented by a superb opal, which, amid the 
changing lights peculiar to that gem, displayed in- 
ternally a slight tinge of red like a spark of fire. 


16 outer side of which | 


The figure of this young person was rather under | 


the middle size, but perfeetly well formed; the 
Eastern dress, with the wide trowsers gathered 
round the ankles, made visible the est and 
most beautiful feet which had evar been seen, while 
hands and arms of the most perfect 5 beer tay were 
artly seen from under the folds of the rebe, The 
little lady’s countenance was of a lively and ex- 
pressive character, in which spirit and wit seemed 
to predominate ; and the quick dark eye, with its 


beautifully formed eycbrow, seemed te presage the f 


arch rémark, to which the rosy and half-smiling lip 
appeared ready to give utterance. 

The pedestal on which she stood, or rather was 
Sake would have appeared unsafe had any 
figure heavier than her own been placed there, 
But, however she had beon transported thither, 
she seemed to rest on it as lightly and safely as a 
hinnet, when it has dropped from the aky on the 
tendril of a rose-bud. ‘The first beam of the risi 
sun, falling through a window dircetly opposite to 
the pedestal, increased the effeet of this beautiful 
figure, which remained as motionless as if it had 
been carved in marble. She only expressed her 
sense of the Baron of Arpheim’s presence by 
something of a quicker respiration, aud a deop 
blush, accompanied by a slight smile. 

Whatever reason the Baron of Arnalreim might 
have for expecting to see some such object as now 
exhibited its actual presence, the degree of beauty | 
whieh it presented was so much beyond his expec- 
tation, that for an instant he stood without breath 
or motion. At once, however, he seemed to reeci- 
lect that it was his duty to welcome the fair stran- 
ger to his castle, and to relieve her from her pre- 
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carious situation. He stepped forward aceordingly | 
with the words of weleeme on his tongue, and was | 


extending his arms to lift her from the pedestal, 


which was nearly six feet high; but the hght and |: 
netive stranger merely accepted the suppart of kis 


hand, and descended on the floor as light and as 
safe as if she had been formed of goasamer. It 
was, indeed, only by the momentary pressure ef 
her little hand, that the Baron of Arnheim was 
finaily made sensible that he had to do with a being 
of flesh and bleed. 

“J am come as I have been commanded,” she 
said, locking around her. “ You must expect a 
striet and diligent mistress, and 1 bope for she 
credit of an attentive pupil.” —- 


! 


After the arrival ef this singular and interestiag 
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Baron’s Lived relation, received and accepted an 
Rivita ‘ion to preside over her kinsman’s domestic 
#fairs, and remove, by her countenance, any sus- 
cions which might arise from the presence of 
ermione, as the beautiful Persian was generally 


The Countess Waldstetten carried her complai- 
sance 50 far, as to be presont on almost all ocea- 
sions, whether in the laboratory or library, when 
the Baron of Arnheim reccived lessons from, or 
pursued studies with, the young and lovely tutor 
who had been thus strangely substituted for the 
aged Magus. If this lady’s report was to be trusted, 
their pursuits were of a most extraordinary nature, 
end the results which she sometimes wityessed, 
“vere such as to create fear as well as surprise. 
But she strongly vindicated them from practising 
unlawful arts, or overstepping the boundaries of 
matural science. 

A better judge of such matters, the Bishop of 
Bamberg himself, made a visit to Arnheim, on pur- 
spose to witness the wisdom of which so much was 
reported through the whole Rhine-country. He 
conversed with Hermione, and found her deeply 
impressed with the truths of religion, and so per- 
fectly acquainted with its doctrines, that he com- 
pared her to a doctor of theology in the dress of 
an Eastern dancing-girl, When asked regarding 
her knowledge of languages and science, he an- 
ewered, that he had been attracted to Arnheim by 
the most extravagant reports on these points, but 
that he must return confessing “the half thereof 
had not been told unto him.” 

In consequence of this indisputable testimony, 
the sinister reports which had been occasioned by 
the singular appearance of the fair stranger, were 
in a great measure lulled to sleep, especially as her 
amiable manners won te involuntary good-will of 
every one that approached her. 

Meantime a marked alteration began to take 
plaee in the interviews between the lovely tutor 
and her pupil. These were conducted with the 
#aine caution as before, and never, so far as could 
be observed, took place without the presence of 
the Countess of Waldstetten, or some other third 
person of respectability. But the scenes of these 
ineetings were no longer the scholar’s library, or 
the chemist’s laboratory ;—the gardens, the groves, 
were resorted to for amusement, and parties of 
hunting and fishing with evenings spent in the 
dance, seemed to announce that the studies of wis- 
‘dom were for a time abandoned for the pursuits of 
pleasure. It was not difficult to guess the meaning 
of this; the Baron of Arnheim and his fair guest, 
speaking a language different from all others, could 
enjoy their private conversation, even amid all the 
tumult of gaiety arvund them ; and no one was sur- 
prised to hea it formally announced, after a few 
weeks of gaiety, that the fair Persian was to be 
wedded to the Baron of Arnheim. 

The manners of this fascinating young person 
were so pleasing, her conversation so animated, her 
‘wit so keen, yet so well tempered with good nature 
‘and modesty, that, notwithstanding her unknown 
origin, her high fortune attracted less envy than 
wnight have been ¢xpected in a case so singular. 
Above all, her generosity amazed and won the 
hearts of all the young persons who approached 
her. He wealth seemed to be measureless, for the 
many rich jewels which she distributed among her 
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fair friends would otherwise have left her without 
ornaments for herself. These good qualities, her 
liberality above. all, together with a simplicity of 
thought and character, which formed a beautiful 
contrast to the depth of acquired knowledge whick 
she was well known to possess,—these, and her 
total want of ostentation, made her superiority be 
pardoned among her companions. Still there was 
notice taken of some peculiarities, exaggerated per- 
haps by envy, which seemed to draw a mystical dis- 
tinction between the beautiful Hermione and the 
mere mortals with whom she lived and conversed. 

In the merry dance she was so unrivalled in 
lightness and agility, that her performance seemed 
that of an atrial being. She could, without suffer 
ing from her exertion, continue the pleasure till 
she had tired out the most active revellers; and 
even the young Duke of Hochspringen, who was 
reckoned the most indefatigable at that exercise in 
Germany, having been her partner for half an hour, 
was compelled to break off the dance, and throw 
himself, totally exhausted, on a couch, exclaiming, 
he had heen dancing not with a woman, but with 
an iqnis futuus. 

Other whispers averred, that, while she played 
with her young companions in the labyrinth and 
mazes of the castle gardens at hide-and-seek, or 
similar games of activity, she became animated 
with the same supernatural alertne’s which wag 
supposed to inspire her in the dance. She appeared 
amongst her companions, and vanished from them, 
with a degree of rapidity which was inconceivable ; 
and hedges, treillage, or such like obstructions, were 
surmounted by her in a manner which the most 
Vigilant cye could not detect; for, after being ob- 
served on the side of the barricr at one instant, in 
another she was beheld close beside the spectator. 

In such moménts, when her eyes sparkled, her 
cheeks reddened, and her whole frame became ani- 
mated, it was pretended that the opal clasp amid 
her tresses, the ornament which she never laid 
aside, shot forth the little spark, or tongue of flame, 
which it always displayed, with an increased viva- 

i city. In the same manner, if in the half-darkened 

| hall the conversation of Hermione became unusual- 
ly animated, it was believed that the jewel became 
brilliant, and even displayed a twinkling and flash- 
ing gleam which seemed to be emitted by the gem 
itself, and not produced in the usual manner, by 
the reflection of some cxternal light. Her maidens 
were also heard to surmise, that when their mis- 
tress was agitated by any hasty or brief resentment, 
(the only weakness of temper which she was some- 
times observed to display,) they could observe 
dark-red sparks flash from the mystic brooch, as 
if it sympathized with the wearer’s emotiohs, The 
women who attended on her toilet farther reported 
that this gem was never removed but for a few 
minutes, when the Baroness’s hair was combed 
out ; that she was unusually pensive and silent 
during the time it was laid aside, and particularly 
apprehensive when any liquid was brought near it. 
Even in the use of holy water at the door of the 
church, she was observed to omit the sign of the 
cross on the forehead, for fear, it was supposed, of 
the water touching the valued jewel. 

These singular reports did not prevent the mar- 
riage of the Baron of Arnheim from proceeding as 
had been arranged. It was celebrated in the usual 
form, and with the utmost splendour, and the young | 
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couple seemed to commence a life of happiness 
rarely to be found on earth. In the course of 
twelve months, the lovely Baroness presented her 
husband with a daughter, which was to be chris- 
tened Sybilla, after the Count’s mother. As the 
health of the ch.ld was excellent, the ceremony was 
postponed till the recovery of the mother from her 
confinement ; many were invited to be present onthe 
occasion, and the castle was thronged with company. 

It happened, that amongst the guests was an old 
Indy, notorious for playing in private society the 
part of a malicious fairy in a minstrel’s tale. This 
was the Baroness of Steinfeldt, famous in the neigh- 
bourhood for her insatiable curiosity and overween- 
ing pride. She had not been many days in the 
castle, ere, by the aid of a female attendant, who 
acted as an intelligencer, she had made herself 
mistress of all that was heard, said, or suspected, 
concerning the peculiarities of the Baroness Her- 
mione. Jt was on the morning of the day appointed 
for the christening, while the whole company were 
assembled in the hall, and waiting till the Baroness 
should appear, to pass with them to the chapel, 
that there arase between the censorious and haughty 
dame whom we have just mentioned, and the Coun- 
tess Waldstetten, a violent discussion concerning 
some point of disputed precedence. It was referred 
to the Baron von Arnhcim, who decided in favour 
of the Countess. Madame de Steinfeldt instantly 
ordered her palfrey to be prepared, and her attend- 
ants to mount. 

“T leave this place,” she said, “ which a good 
Christian onght never to have entered; I leave a 
house of which the master is a sorccrer, the mis- 
tress 2 demon who dares not cross her brow with 
haly water, and their trencher companion one, who 
for a wretched pittance is willing to act as match- 
maker between a wizard and an igcarnate fiend !” 

She then departed with rage in her countenance, 
and spite in her heart. 

The Baron of Arnheim then stepped forward, 
and demanded of the knights and gentlemen around, 
if there were any among them who would dare to 
make good with hjs sword the infamous falsehoods 
thrown upon himself, his spouse, and his kins- 
woman. 

There was a general answer, utterly refusing to 
defend the Baroness of Stemfeldt’s words in so bad 
a cause, and universally testifying the belief of the 
company that she spoke in the spirit of calumny 
and falsehood. 

“Then let that lie fall to the ground, which no 
man of courage will hold up,” said the Baron of 
Arnheim ; “ only, all who are here this morning 
shall be satisfied whether the Baroness Hermione 
doth or doth not share the rites of Christianity.” 

The Countess of Waldstetten made anxious signs 
to him while he spoke thus; and when the crowd 
permitted her to approach near him, she was heard 
to whisper, “ O, be not rash! try no experiment! 
there is something mysterious about that opal talis- 
man; be prudent, and let the matter pass by.” 

The Bayon, who was in a more towering passion 
than well became the wisdom to which he made 
pretence—although it will be perhaps allowed, that 
an affront go public, and in such a time and place, 
was enough to shake the prudence of the most staid, 
and the philosophy of the most wise—answered 
sternly and briefly, “ Are you, too, such a foel ?” 


and retained his purpose, . 
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The Baroness of Arnheim at this moment ers 
tered the hall, looking just so pale from her late 
confinement, as to render her lovely countenance 
more interesting, if less animated, than usual. Haye 
ing paid her compliments to the assembled com- 
pany, with the most graceful and condescending 
attention, she was beginning to enquire why Ma- 
dame de Steinfeldt was not present, when her hus- 
band made the signal for the company to move 
forward to the chapel, and lent the Baroness his 
arm to bring up the rear. The chapel was nearly 
filled by the splendid company, and all eyes were 
bent on their host and hostess, as they entered the 
place of devotion immediately after four young 
ladics, who supported the infant babe in a light 
and beautiful litter. 

As they passed the threshold, the Baron dipt his 
finger in the font-stone, and offered holy water to 
his lady, who accepted it, as usual, by touching his 
finger with her own. But then, as if to confute the 
calumnnies of the malevolent lady of Steinfeldt, with 
an air of sportive familiarity which was rather un: 
warranted by the time and place, he flirted on her 
beautiful forehead a drop or two of the moisture 
which remained on his own hand. The opal, on 
which one of these drops had lighted, shot out a 
brilliant spark like a falling star, and became the 
instant afterwards lightless and colourless as & 
common pebble, while the beautiful Baroness sunk 
on the floor of the chapel with a deep sigh of pain. 
All crowded around her in dismay. The unfortu- 
nate Hermione was raised from the ground, and 
conveyed to her chamber; and so much did her 
countenance and pulse alter, within the short time 
necessary to do this, that those who looked upor 
her pronounced her a dying woman. She was no 
sooner in her own epartment than she requested 
to be left alone with her husband. He remained 
an hour in the room, and when he came out he 
locked and double locked the door behind him. 
He then betook himself to the chapel, and remained 
there for an hour or more, prostrated before the 
altar. 

In the meantime most of the guests had dis- 
persed in dismay; though some abode out of cour- 
tesy or curiosity. There was a general sense of 
impropriety in suffering the door of the sick lady’s 
apartment to remain locked; but, alarmed at the 
whole circumstances of her illness, it was some 
time ere any one dared disturb the devotions of 
the Baron. At length medical aid arrived, and 
the Countess of Waldstetten took upon her to de- 
mand the key. She spoke more than once to a 
man, who seemed incapable of hearing, at least of 
understanding, what she said. At Jength he gave 
her the key, and added sternly, as he did so, that 
all aid was unavailing, and that it was his pleasure 
that all strangers should leave the castle. There 
were few who inclined to stay, when, upon openin 
the door of the chamber in which the Baroness h 
been deposited little more than two hours before, 
no traces of her could be discovered, unless that 
there was about a handful of light grey ashes, like 
such as might have been produced by burning fine 
paper, found on the bed where she had been laid. 
A solemn funeral was nevertheless performed, with 
masses, and all other spiritual rites, for the soul of 
the high and noble Lady [Hermione of Arnheim; 
and it was-exaetly on that same day three years 
that the Baron himself was laid in the grave of 
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Tere was a short silence after the Bernese 
fad concluded his singular tale Arthur Philip- 
son’s attention had becn gradually and intensely 
attracted by a story, which was too much in unison 
with the received ideas of the age to be encoun- 
tered by the unhesitating incredulity with which it 
inust have been heard in later and more enlight- 
ened times. 

He was also considerably struck by the manner 
in which it had been told by the narrater, whom he 
had hitherto only regarded in the light of a rude 
huntsman or soldier; whereas he now allowed 
Donnerhugel credit for a more cxtensive acquaint- 
ance with the general manners of the world than 
he had previously anticipated. The Swiss rose in 
his opinion as a man of talent, but without making 
the slightest progress in his affections. “The swash- 
buckler,” he said to himself, “lias brains, as well 
as brawn and hones, and is fitter for the office of 
commanding others than 1 formerly thought him.” 
Then, turning to his companion, he thanked him 
for the tale, which had shortened the way in so in- 
teresting a manner. 

“And it is from this singular marriage,” he 
continued, “that Anne of Gcierstein derives her 
origin 2?” 

“ Vier mother,” answered the Swiss, “ was Sybilla 
of Arnheim, the infant at whose christening the 
mother died—disappeared—or whatever you may 
dist to call it. The barony of Arnheim, being a 
male fief, reverted to the Emperor. The castle 
has never been inhabited since the death of the 
last lord ; and has, as I have heard, become in 
some sort ruinous. The occupations of ita ancient 

roprietors, and, above all, the catastrophe of its 

t inhabitant, have been thought to render it no 
eligible place of resideuce.”’ 

“ Did there appear any thing pretcrnatural,” said 
the Englishman, “ about the young Baroness, who 
married the brother of the Landamman ?” 

“ So far as I have heard,” replied Rudolph, 
“there were ee stories, It wae said that the 
nurses, at the dead of night, have seen Hermione, 
the last Baroness of Arnheim, stand weeping by 
the side of the child’s cradle, and other things to 


the same ose. But here I speak from less 
correct information, than that from which I drew 


my former narrative,” 
“ And since the credibility of a story, not very 
robable in iteelf must needs be granted, or with- 
according to the evidence on whieh itis given, 
may I ask you,” said Arthur, “to tell me what is 
the authority on which you have so much re- 

liance }” 

“ Willingly.” answered the Swiss, “ Know that 
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Upon his mastes’s death, he retized ta his native 
towa of Berne, and mest of his time was employed 
in training me up to arms antl martial exercises, 
aa well according te the fashion of Germany a¢ of 
Switzerland, for he was master of all. wit- 
nessed with his own eyes, and heard with his own 
ears, great part of the melsneholy and mysterious 
events which I have detailed to you. Should you 
ever visit Berne, you may see the good old man.” 

“ You think, them,” said Arthur, “ that the ap- 
pearance which I have this night seen, is connected 
with the mysterious marriage of Anne of Geier- 
stein’s grandfather ?” 

“ Nay,” replied Rudolph, “ think not that I can 
lay down any positive explanation of a thing s¢ 
strange. I can only say, that unless I did you the 
injustice to disbelieve your testimony respecting 
the apparition of this evening, I know no way to 
account for it, except by remembering that there 
is a portion of the young lady’s blood which is 
thought not to be derived from the race of Adam, 
but more or less direetly from one of those elemen- 
tary spirits, which have been talked of both in an- 
cient and modern times. But I may be mistaken. 
We will see how she bears herself in the morhimg, 
and whether she carries in her looks the weariness 
and paleness of a midnight watcher. If she doth 
not, we may be authorised in thinking, either that 
your eyes have strangely deceived you, or that 
they have been cheated by some spectral appear- 
ance, which is not of this world.” 

To this the young Englishman attempted no re- 
ply, nor was there time for any; for they were 
immediately afterwards challenged by the sentinel 
from the drawbridge. 

The question, “ Who goes there ?” was twies 
satisfactorily answered, before Sigismund would 
admit the patrol so cross the drawbridge. 

“ Ass and mule that thou art,” said Rudolph, 
“what was the meaning of thy delay ?” 

“ Ass and mule thyself, Hauptman!”’ said the 
Swiss, in answer to this objurgation. “I have 
been surprised by a goblin on my post once to-night 
already, and I have got so much experience upon 
that matter, that 1 will not easily be caught a 
second time.” 

“ What goblin, thou fool,” said Donnerhugel, 
“would be idle enough to play his gambols at the 
expense of so very poor an animal as thou art ¢” 

“Thou art as cross as my father, Hanptman,” 
replied Sigismund, © who cries fool and blockhead 
at every word I speak; and yet I have lips, teeth, 
and tongue to speak with, just like other folie.” 

* We will not contest the matter, Sigismund,” 
said Rudolph. “ It is clear, that if thou dost differ 
from other people, it is in a particular which thow 
canst be hardly expected to find out or acknow- 
ledge. But what, in the name of simplhiity, is it 
which hath alarmed thee on thy post ?” 

“ Marry, thus it was, Hauptmaa,” returned Sigis- 
mund Biederman. “I wassomething tired, you see, 
with looking up at the broad moon, and thinking 
what in the universe it could be made of, and how 
we came to see it just as well here aa at hame, this 
place being so many miles from Geierstein. I was 
tired, I say, of this and other perplexing thoughts, 
s0 I drew my far cap dewn over my earé, for I pro- 
mise you the wind blew shrill ; and then I planted 
™vaalf firm on my feet, with one of my legs a littl 
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steam, whicly I plaeed upright befere me to: west 
upon; and so I eliut mine cyea,” 
“ Sbué thine eyes, Sigismund, and thou upen thy 


“watch!” exelaimed Donnerhuget, 


“ Care nat thou for that,” answered Sigismund ; 
“JT kept my eavs open. And yet it waa to little 
purpose, for something came upon the bridge with 
a step as stealthy as that of a mouse. I looked up 
with a start at the moment it was opposite to me, 
and when I looked up—whom think you I saw?” 

“Some fool like thyself,” said Rudolph, at the 
same time pressing Philipson’s foot to make him 
attend to answer; a hint which was little 
necessary, sinee he waited for it in the utmost 
agitation. Ont it came at last. 

“ By Saint Mark, it was our own Anne of Gcier- 
stein |” 

“ It is impossible !” replied the Bernese, 

“TJ ghould have said so too,” quoth Sigismund, 
“for I had peeped into her bedroom before she 
went thither, and it was so bedizened that a queen 
or a princess might have slept in it; and why 
should the wench get out of her good quarters, with 
all her friends about her to guard her, and go out 
to wander in the forest ?” 

“ May be,” said Rudolph, “she only loohed from 
the bridge to see how the night waned.” 

“ No,” said Sigismund ; “she was returning from 
the forest, I saw her when she reaclied the end of 
the bridge, and thouglit of striking at her, coneciv- 
ing it to be the devil in her likeness. But J reniem- 
bered my halberd is no birch switch to chastise boys 
and girls with; and had I done Anne any harm, 
vou would all have been angry with me, and, to 
speak truth, I should have been ill pleased with 
uuyself ; for atthough she doth make a jest of me 
how and then, yet it were a dull house ours were 
we to lose Anne.” 

** Ass,’ answered the Bernese, “ didst thou speah 
to this form, or goblin as you call it?” 

“ Indeed I did not, Captain Wiseacre. My fa- 
ther is ever angry with me when I speak without 
thinking, and I could hot at that particular moment 
think on anything to the purpose. Neither was 
there time to think, fur she passed me like a snow- 
flake upon a whirlwind. I marched into the castle 
after her, however, calling on her by name; so the 
sleepers were awakened, and men flew to their 
arms, and there was as much confusion as if Arclii- 
bald of Hageubach had been among us with sword 
and pike. And who should come out of her little 
bedroom, as much startled and as much in a bustle 
as any of us, hut Mrs, Anne herself! And as she 
protested she had never left her room that night, 
why I, Sigismund Biederman, was made to stand 
the whole blame, as if I could prevent people’s 
ghosts from walking. But I told her my mind 
when I saw them all so set against me. ‘ And, 
Mistress Anne,’ quoth I, ‘it’s well known the kin- 
dred yeu come of; and, after this fair notice, if 
30a send any of your double- ers' to me, let 
them put irom ekull-caps on their heads, for I will 
give them the length and weight of a Swiss halberd, 
cdme in whet shape they list.’ However, they all 

‘Skame on me!’ and my father drove me 
out again, with as little remorse as if I had been 
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the old house-dog, which bad stolen in from his 
wate: te the fireside.” 

The Berneso replied, with an air of coldness ap 
proaching to contempt, “You have slept on your 
watch, Sigismund, a high military offence, and you 
have dreamed while you slept. You were in good 
luek that the Landammanr did not et your 
negligence, or, instead of being sent back to ‘your 
duty like a lazy watch-dog, you might have been 
scourged back like a faithless one to your kennel 
at Geierstein, as chanced. to poor Ernest for a less 
natter.” 

“Ernest has not yet gone back though,” said 
Sigismund, “and I think he may pase as far intd 
Burgundy as we shall do in this journey. I pray 
you, however, Hauptman, to treat me not dog like, 
but as a man, and send sone one to relieve me, 
instead of prating here in the cold night nir. If 
there be any thing to do to-morrow, a8 I well guess 
there may, a mouthful of food, and a minute of 
sleep, will be but a fitting preparative, and I have 
stood watch here these two mortal hours.” 

With that the young giant yawned portentously, 
as if to enforce the reasons of his appeal. 

“ A mouthful and a minute?” said Haar — 
“a roasted ox, and a lethargy like that of the Seven 
Sleepers would scarce restore you to the use of 
your refreshed and waking senses. But I am your 
friend, Sigismund, and you are seeure in my favour- 
able report ; you shall be instantly relieved, that 
you may sleep, if it be possible, without disturbanges 
from dreams.—Pase on, young men,” (addressing 
the others, wlio by this tine had come up,) nnd go 
to your rest; Arthur of England and I will report 
to the Landamman and the Banneret the aecount 
of our patrol.” 

The patrol accordingly entered the castle, and 
were soon heard joining their slumbering compa- 
nions. Rudolph Donnerhugel seized Arthur’s arm, 
and, while they went towards the hall, whispored 
in his ear,— 

“These are strange passages |—How think you 
we should report thei to the deputation ?” 

“That I must refer to yourself,” said Arthur ; 
“you are the captain of our watch. I have dene 
my duty in telang you what I saw—or thought I 
faw—it is for you to judge how far it is fitting to 
communicate it to the Landamman ; only, as it 
concerns the honour of his family, to bis ear alone 
I think it should be confided.” 

“J see no oceasion for that,” said the Bernese 
hastily; “it cannot affect er interest our general 
safety. But I may take occasion hereafter to spealk 
with Anne on this subject.” 

This latter hint gave as much pain te Arthur, as 
the genera] proposal of ailence on an affair so deli- 
cate had afforded him satisfaction. But lis uneasi- 
ness was of a kind whieh he felt it necessary to 
suppress, and he therefore replied with as much 
composure as he could assume +— 

“You will act, Six Hauptman, as your sense of 
duty and delicacy shall dictate. For me, I elaedl 
be silent on what you call the strange passages of 
the night, rendered doubly wonderful by the reporg 
of Sigismund Biederman.” : : 

« And also on what yon have seen ond heard 
concerning our auxiliaries of Berne?” said Rae 
dolph. 

¢ Oe thet I shall certainly be silent,” sald Ary 
thur ; “ uniese thus far, that I mean te conmmuntl- 
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eute to my father the risk of his baggage being. 
liable to examination and seizure.at La Ferette,” 

“-It is needless,” said Rudolph; “ I will answer 
with head and hand for the safety of every thidg 
belonging to him.” 

“] thank you in his name,” said Arthur; “ but 
we are peaceful travellers, to whom it must be 
much more desirable to avoid a broil than to give 
occasion for one, even when secure of coming out 
of it triumphaatly.”’ 

“These are the sentiments of a merchant, but 
not of a soldier,” said Rudolph, in a cold and dis- 
pleased tone;-“ but the matter is your own, and 
you must act in it xs you think best. Only re- 
member, if you go to La Ferctte without our assist- 
ance, you hazard both goods and life.” 

They entered, as he spoke, the apartment of 
their fellow-travellers. The companions of their 
patrol had already laid themselves down amongst 
their sleeping comrades at the lower end of the 
room. The Savana and the Bannerman of 
Berne heard Donnerhugel make a report, that his 
patrol, both before and after midnight, had been 
made in safety, and without any encounter which 
expressed either danger or suspicion. The Bernese 
then wrapped him in his cloak, and lying down on 
the straw, with that happy indifference to accom- 
modation, and promptitude to seize the moment of 
repose, which is acquired by a life of vigilance and 
hardship, was in a few minutes fast asleep. 

Arthur remained on foot but a little longer, to 
dart an earnest look on the door of Anne of Geier- 
stein’s apartment, and to reflect on the wonderful 
occurrences of the evening. But they formed a 
chaotic mystery, for which he could see no clew, 
and the necessity of holding instant communication 
with his father compelled him forcibly to turn his 
thoughts in that direction. He was obliged to ob- 
Ferve caution and secrecy in accomplishing his pur- 
pose. For this he laid himself down beside his 
poets whose couch, with the hospitality which he 

ad experienced from the beginning of his inter- 
course with the kind-hearted Swiss, had been ar- 
ranged in what was thought the most convenient 
place of the apartment, and somewhat apart from 
all others. He slept sound, but awoke at the touch 
of his son, who whispered to him in English, for 
the greater precaution, that he had important tid- 
ings for his private ear.” 

“‘ An attack on our post ?”—said the elder Philip- 
son; “ must we take to our weapons ?” 

“ Not now,” said Arthur; “and I pray of you 
not to rise or make alarm—this matter concerns 
us alone,” 

“Tell it instantly, my son,” replied his father ; 
“you speak to one too much used to danger to be 
startled at it.” 

“It is a case for your wisdom to consider,” said 
Arthur. “1 had information while upon the patrol, 
that the Governor of La Ferette will unquestion- 
ably seize upon your baggage and merchandise, 
under pretext of levying dues claimed by the Duke 
of Burgundy. I have also been informed that our 
escort of Swiss youth are determined to resist this 
exaction, and conceive themselves possessed of the 
numbers and means sufficient to do so success- 
fully.” “ 

“By St. George, that must not be!” said the 
elder Philipson ; # it would be an evil requital to 


Duke a pretext for that war which the excellent 
old man is so anxiously desirous to avoid, if it be 
possible. Any exactions, however unreasonable, I 
will gladly pay. But to have my papers seized on 
were utter ruin. I partly feared this, and it made 
me unwilling to join myself to the Landamman’s 
party. We must now break off from it. This ra- 
pacious governor will ‘not surely lay hands on the 
deputation which seeks his master’s court under 
protection of the law of nations; but I can easily 
see how he might make our presence with them a 
pretext for quarrel, which will equally suit his owa 
avaricious spirit and the humour of these fiery 
young men, who are seeking for matter of offence 
This shall not be taken for our sake. We will sepa- 
rate ourselves from the deputies, and remain 
hind till they are passed on. If this De Hagenbach 
be not the most unreasonable of men, I will find a 
way to content him so far as we are individually 
concerned. Meanwhile, I will instantly wake the 
Landamman,” he said, “and acquaint him witl 
our purpose.” 

This was immediately done, for Philipson was 
not slow in the execution of his resolutions. Ina 
minute he was standing by the side of Arnold Bie- 
derman, who, raised on his elbow, was listening to 
his communication, while, over the shoulder of the 
Landamman, rose the head and long beard of the 
deputy from Schwitz, his large clear blue eyes 
gleaming from beneath a fur cap, bent on the 
Englishman’s face, but stealing a glance aside now 
and then to mark the impression which what was 
said made upon his colleague. 

“ Good friend and host,” said the elder Philip- 
son, “we have heard for a certainty that our poor 
merchandise will be subjected to taxation or seiz- 
ure on our passage through La Ferctte, and } 
would gladly avoid all cayse of quarrel, for your 
sake as well as our own.” 

“ You do not doubt that we can and will protect 
you?” replied the Landamman. “TI tell you, Eng- 
lishman, that the guest of a Swiss is as safe by his 
side as an eaglet under the wing of its dam; and 
to leave us because danger approaches, is but a 
poor compliment to our courage or constancy. 4} 
um desirous of peace; but not the Duke of Bur- 
gundy himself should wrong a guest of mine, so far 
as my power might prevent it.” 

At this the deputy from Schwitz clenched a fist 
like a bull’s knuckles, and showed it above the 
shoulders of his friend. 

“Tt is even to avoid this, my worthy host,” 
replied Philipson, “ that I intend to separate from 
your friendly company sooner than I desire or pu» 
posed. Bethink you, my brave and woréhy host, 
you are an ambassador seeking a national peace, 1 
a trader sceking private gain. War, or quarrels 
which may cause war, are alike ruinous to yeur 
purpose and mine. I confess to you frankly, that 
I am willing and able to pay a large ransom, and 
when you are departed I will negotiate for the 
amount. I will abide in the town of Bale till I have 
made fair terms with Archibald de Hagenbach , 
and even if he is the avaricious extortioner youw 
describe him, he will be somewhat moderate with 
me rather than run the risk of losing his booty 
entirely, by my turning back, or taking anothe) 
route.” : 

* You speak wisel 
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duty to my remembrance. But you must not, 
nevertheless, be exposed to danger. So soon as 
we move forward, the country will be again open 
to the devastations of the Burgundian Riders and 
Lanz-knechts, who will sweep the roads in every 
direction. The people of Bale are unhappily too 
timorous to protect you; they would yield you up 
upon the Governor’s first hint; and for justice or 
lenity, you might as well expect it in hell as from 
Hagenbach.” 

“There are conjurations, it is said, that can 
make hell itself tremble,” said Philipson; “and I 
have means to propitiate even this De Hagenbach, 
Pe I can get to private speech with him. 

ut, I own, I can expect nothing from his wild 
riders, but to be put to death for the value of my 
cloak.” 

“If that be the case,” said the Landamman, 

1 and if you must needs separate from us, for 
which I deny not that you have alleged wise and 
worthy reasons, wherefore should you not leave 
Graffs-lust two hours before us? The roads will 
be safe, as our escort is expected; and you will 
probably, if you travel early, find De Hagenbach 
sober, and as capable as he ever is of hearing rea- 
son—that is, of perceiving his own interest. But, 
after his breakfast is washed down with Rhinc- 
wein, which he drinks every morning before he 
hears mags, his fury blinds even his avarice.” 

* All I want, in order to exccute this scheme,” 
paid Philipson, “is the loan of a mule to carry my 
valise, which is packed up with your baggage.” 

“ Take the she-mule,” said the Landamman; 
“she belongs tomy brother here from Schwitz ; he 
will gladly bestow her on thee.” 

“Jf she were worth twenty crowns, and my 
comrade Arnold desired me to do so,” said the old 
shiteBeard. ; 

“J will accept her as a loan with gratitude,” said 
the Englishman. “ But how can you dispense with 
the use of the creature? You have only one left.” 

“ We can easily supply our want from Bale,” the 
wandamman. “ Nay, we can make this little delay 
serve your purpose, Sir Englishman. I named for 
our time of departure, the first hour after day- 
break ; we will postpone it to the second hour, 
which will give us enough of time to get a horse 
or mule, and you, Sir Philipson, space to reach La 
Ferette, where I trust you will have achieved your 
business with De Hagenbach to your contentment, 
and will join company again with us as we travel 
through Burgundy.” 

“Jf our mutual objects will permit our travel- 
ling together, worthy Landamman,” answered the 
merchant, “ I shall esteem myself most happy in 
becoming fhe partner of your journey.—And now 
resume the repose which I have interrupted.” 

“ God bless you, wise and true-hearted man,” 
said the Landamman, rising and embracing the 
Englishman. “ Should we never mect again, I 
will still remember the merchant who neglected’ 
thoughts of gain, that he might keep the path of 

isdom and rectitude, I know not another who 
would not have risked the shedding a lake of blood 
to save five ounces of gold—Farewell-thou, too, 
gallant young man. Thou hast learned among us 
to keep thy foot firm while on the edge of a Helve- 
tian crag, but none can teach thee so well as thy 
father, to keep an upright path among the morasses 
and precipices of human life,” 
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He then embraced and took a kind farewell of 
his friends, in whieh, as usual, he was imitated by 
his friend of Schwitz, who swept with his long 
beard the right and left cheeks of both the Eng- 
lishmen, and again made then: heartily weleome to 
the use of his mule. All tlren onve more composed 
themselves to rest, for the space which remained 
before the appearance of the autumnal dawn, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The enmity and discord, whick of late 

Sprung from the ratcorous outrage of your Duke 

To merchants, our well dealing countrymen,— 

Who, wanting guilders to redeem their lives, 

Ilave seal’d his rigorous statutes with their bloods, 

Excludes all pity from our threat’ning looks. 
Comedy of Errors. 


Tur dawn had scarce begun to touch the distant 
horizon, when Arthur Philipson was on foot to pre- 
pare for lis father’s departure and his own, which, 
as arranged on the preceding night, was to take 
place two hours before the Landamman and his 
attendants proposed to leave the ruinous castle of 
Graffs-lust. It was no difficult matter for him to 
separate the neatly arranged packages which con- 
tained his father’s effects, from the clumsy bundles 
in which the baggage of the Swiss was deposited. 
The one set of mails was made up with the neat- 
ness of men accustomed to long and perilous jour- 
neys; the other, with the rude carelessness of those 
who rarely left their home, and who were altoge- 
ther inexperienced. 

A servant of the Landamman assisted Arthur in 
this task, and in placing his father’s baggage on 
the mule belonging to the bearded deputy from 
Schwitz., From this man also he received instruc- 
tions concerning tho road from Graffs-lust to Bri- 
sach, (the chief citadel of La sui which was 
too plain and direct to render it likely that they 
should incur any risk of losing their way, as had 
befallen them when travelling on the Swiss moun- 
tains. Every thing being now prepared for their 
departure, the young Englishman awakened his 
father, and acquainted him that all was ready. He 
then retired towards the chimney, while his father, 
according to his daily custom, repeated the prayer 
of St. Julian, tlre patron of travellers, and adjusted 
his dress for the journey. 

It will not be wondered at, that, while the father 
went through his devotions, and equipped himself 
for travel, Arthur, with his heart full of what he 
had scen of Anne of Geierstein for some time be- 
fore, and his brain dizzy with the recollection of 
the incidents of the preceding night, should have 
kept his eyes riveted on the door of the sleeping 
apartment at which he had last seen that youn 
person disappear; that is, unless the pale, an 
seemingly fantastic form, which had twice crossed 
him so strangely, should prove no wandering spirit 
of the elements, but the living substance of the 

erson whose appearance it bore. So eager was 
his curiosity on this subject, that he strained his 
eyes to the utmost, as if it had been possible for 
them to have penetrated through wood and walls 
into the chamber o1 the siumpering maijlen, in 
order to discover whether her eye or cheek bore 
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any mark that she had last night been a watcher 
or & wanderer. 

¢ But that was the proof to which Rudolph ap- 
pealed,” he said, internally, “ and Rudolph alone 
will have the opportunity of remarking the result. 
Who knows what advantage my communication 
may give him in his suit with yonder lovely crea- 
ture? And what must she think of me, save as 
one light of thought and loose of tongue, to whom 
nothing extraordinary can chance, but he must 
hasten to babble it into the cars of those who are 
nearest to him at the moment? I would my tongue 
had been palsied ere I said a syllable to yonder 
voud, yet wily prize-fighter! I shall never see 
jen more—that is to be counted for certain. I 
shall never know the true interpretation of those 
mysteries which hang around her. But to think I 
may have prated something tending to throw her 
into the power of yonder ferocious boor, will be a 
subject of remorse to me while I live.” 

Here he was startled out of his reverie by the 
voice of his father. “ Why, how now, boy; art 
thou waking, Arthur, or sleeping on thy feet from 
the fatigue of last night’s service ?” 

“ Not so, my father,” answered Arthur, at once 
recolleeting himself, “Somewhat drowsy, perhaps ; 
but the fresh morning air will soon put that to 
fight.” 

Walking with precaution through the group of 
sicepers who lay around, the elder Philipson, when 
they had gained the door of the apartment, turned 
back, and, looking on the straw couch which the 
Jarge form of the Landamman, and the silvery 
beard of his constant companion, touched by the 
earliest beams of light, distinguished as that of 
Arnold Biederman, he muttered between his lips 
ali involuntary adicu. 

“ Farewell, mirror of ancient faith and integrity 
—farewell, noble Arnold—farewell, soul of truth 
and candour—to whom cowardice, selfishness, and 
falschood, are alike unknown !” 

And farewell, thought his son, to the loveliest, 
and most candid, yet most mysterious of maidens! 
—But the aslieu, as may well be believed, was not, 
like that of his father, expressed in words. 

They were soon after on the outside of the gate. 
The Swiss domestic was liberally recompensed, 
and charged with a thousand kind words of fare- 
well and of remembrance to the Landamman from 
his English guests, mingled with hopes and wishes 
that they might soon meet again in the Burgundian 
territory. ‘l:c young man then took the bridle of 
the mule, and led the animal forward on their 
journey at an easy pace, his father walking by his 
side. 

After a silence of some minutes, the elder Phi- 
lipson addresscd Arthur. “I fear me,” he said, 
“we shall sce the worthy Landamman no more. 
The youths who attend him are bent upon taking 
offence—the Duke of Burgundy will not fail, I fear, 
tv give them ample occasion—and the pence which 
the excellent man desires for the land of his fathers, 
will be shipwrecked ere they reach the Duke’s 
presence ; though even were it otherwise, how the 
eee prince in Europe will brook the maoody 

ks of burgesses and peasants, (so will Charles 
ef Burgundy term the friends we have parted 
from,) 1s a question too easily answered, <A war, 


fatal to the interests of all concerned, save Louis 
ef France, will certainly take place ; and dreadful 
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must be the contest if the ranks of the pargundzr. 
chivalry shall encounter those iron sons ef the 
mountains, before whom so many of the Austrian 
nobility have been repeatedly prostrated.” 

IT am so much convi of the truth of what 
you say, my father,” replied Arthur, “ that I judge 
even this day will not pass over without a breach 
of truce. I have already put on my shirt of mail, 
in case we should meet bad eompany betwixt Graffz- 
lust and Brisach; and I would to Heaven that you 
would observe the same precaution. It will not 
delay our journey; and I confess to you, that I, 
at least, will travel with mueh greater conscious- 
ness of safety should you do so.’ 

“ T understand you, my son,” replied the elder 
Philipson. “ But I am a peaceful traveller in the 
Duke of Burgundy’s territories, and must not will- 
ingly suppose, that while under the shadow of his 
banner, I must guard myself against banditti, as 
if I were in the wilds of Palestine. As for the 
authority of his officers, and the extent of their 
exactions, I need not tell you that they are, in our 
circumstances, things to be submitted to without 
grief or grudging.” 

Leaving the two travellers to journey towards 
Brisach at their leisure, I must transport my 
readers to the eastern gate of that small town, 
which, situated on an eminence, had a command- 
ing prospect on every side, but especially towards 
Bale. It did not properly make a of the 
dominions of the Duke of Burgundy, but had been 
placed in his hands in pawn, or in pledge, for the 
repayment of a considerable sum of money, due 
to Charles by the Emperor Sigismund of Austria, 
to whom the seigniory of the place belonged in 
property. But the town lay so conveniently for 
distressing the commerce of the Swiss, and inflict- 
ing on that pe6ple, whom he at once hated and 
despised, similar marks of his malevolence, ns to |. 
encourage a general opinion, that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the implacable and unreasonable enemynf§ 
these mountaineers, would never listen to ay 
terms of redemption, however equitable or adva- 
tageous, which might have the effect of restorig 
to the Emperor an advanced post, of such con 
quence to the gratification of his dislike, as Bi- 
sach. 

The situation of the little town was in ith 
strong, but the fortifications which surrounde it 
were barely sufficient to repel any sudden.ctack, 
and not adequate to resist for any lenm of time 
a formal siege. The morning beams dd shone on 
the spire of the church for more 1an an hour, 
when a tall, thin, elderly man, wrazin a morning 
gown, over which was buckled a Imad belt, sup- 
porting on the left side a sword, n the right a 
dagger, approached the barbicanf the eastern 
gate, His bonnet displayed a feher, which, or 
the tail of a fox in lieu of it, w the emblem of 
gentle blood rei all Gerany, and a 
highly prized by those who haa right to wear it. 

The small party of soldiers a0 had kept watch 
there during the course of thereceding night, and 
supplied sentinels both for wd and ou took 
arms on the appearance of thindividual, and drew 
themselves up in the formf a guard, which re- 
ceives with amr reveren an officer of i 
ance. Archibald de Hagenbh’s countenance, for 
it waa the Governor himselex d that aet- 
tled peevishness and ill tempevhich characterise 








the morning hours of a valetudinary debauchee. 
His head throbbed, his pulse was feverish, and his 
cheek was pale,—symptoms of his having spent the 
Jast night, as was his usual custom, amid wine- 
stoups and flagons.' Judging from the haste with 
which his soldiers fell into their ranks, and the 
awe and silence which reigned among them, it ap- 
peared that they were accustomed to expect and 
dread his ill humour on such occasions. He glan- 
ced at them, accordingly, an inquisitive and dissa- 
tisfied look, as if he sought something on which to 
rent his peevishness, and then asked for the “ loi- 
tering dog, Kilian.” 

Kilian presently made his appearance, a stout 
hard-favoured man-at-arms, a Bavarian by birth, 
and by rank the personal squire of the Governor. 

“ What news of the Swiss churls, Kilian?” de- 

‘| manded Archibald de Hagenbach. “ They should, 
by their thrifty habits, have been on the road two 
hours since. Have the peasant-clods presumed to 
ape the manners of gentlemen, and stuck by the 
flask till cock-crow ?’ 

“ By my faith, it may well be,” answered 
Kilian; “the burghers of Bale gave them full 
means of carousal.” 

“ How, Kilian?—They dared not offer hospi- 
tality to the Swiss drove of bullocks, after the 
charge we sent them to the contrary ?”’ 

“ Nay, the Baélese received them not into the 
town,” replied the squire; “ but I learned, by sure 
espial, that they afforded them means of quarter- 
ing at Graffs-lust, which was furnished with many 
a fair gammon and pasty, to speak nought of flasks 
of Rhrine-wine, barrels of beer, and stoups of strong 
waters.” 

« The Balese shall answer this, Kilian,” said the 
Governor; “do they think I am for ever to be 
thrusting myself between the Duke and his plea- 
sure on thoir behalf !—The fat porkers have pre- 
suined too much sinee we accepted some trifling 
gifts at their hands, more for gracing of them, than 
for any advantage we could make of their paltry 
donations. Was it not the wine from Bale which 
we were obliged to drink out in pint goblets, lest it 
should become sour before morning ?” 

Tt was drunk out, and in pint goblets too,” gaid 
Kilian ; “s0 much I can well remember.” 

“ Why, go to, then,” said the Governor; “ they 
shall know, these beasts of Bale, that I hold my- 
self no way obliged by such donations as these, 
and that my remembrance of the wines which I 
carouse, rests no longer than the headach, which 
the mixtures they drug me with never fail of 
late years to leave behind, for the next morning’s 
pastime.” 

“ Your &xcelleucy,’”? replied the squire, “ will 
make it,-‘then, a quarrel between the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and the city of Bale, that they gave this 
indirect degree of comfort and assistance to the 
Swiss deputation 1?” , 

“ Ay, marry will I,” said De Hagenbach, “ un- 
less there be:wise men among them, who shall show 
me good reasons for protecting them.—Oh, the 
Balese do not know our Noble Duke, nor the gift 
he hath for chastising the gutter-blooded citizens 
of a free town. Thou canst tell them, Kilian, as 
well aa any man, how he dealt with the villains of 
Liego, when they woukd needs be pragmatieal.” 

“1 wilt apprize them of the matter,” said 
Kilian, “when opportunity shall serve, and I trust 
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neers, 
I shall find them in a temper dieposed to culti 
your honourable friendship.” = 

“Nay, if it is the same to them, it is quite in- 
different to me, Kiliany” continued the Governor ; 
“ but, methinks, whole and sound throats are worth 
some purchase, were it only to swallow black-pud- 
dings and schwarz-beer, to say nothing of Weat- 
phalian hams and Nierensteiner—I gay, a alashed 
throat is a useless thing, Kilian.” 

‘‘ T will make the fat citizens to understand their 
danger, and the necessity of making interest,” 
answered Kilian Sure, I am not now to learn 
how to turn the ball into your excellency’s lap.” 

“ You speak well,” said Sir Archibald; “ bug 
how chanced it thou hast so little to say to the 
Switzers’ leaguer? I should, have thought an old 
trooper like thee would have made their pinions 
flutter amidst the good cheer thou tellest me of.” 

“7 might as well have annoyed an angry hedge- 
hog with my bare finger,” said Kilian. “I sur- 
veyed Graffs-lust myself ;—there were sentinels 
on the castle walls, a sentinel on the bridge, besides 
a regular patrol of these Swiss fellows who.kept 
strict watch. So that there was nothing to be 
done ; otherwise, knowing your excelleney’s ancient 
quarrel, I would have had a hit at them, when 
they should never have known who hurt them.— 
I will tell you, however, fairly, that these churls 
are acquiring better knowledge in the art of war 
than the best Ritter night.” 

“ Well, they will be the better worth the look- 
ing after when they arrive,” said De Hagenbach ; 
“they come forth in state doubtless, with all their 
finery, their wives’ chains of silver, their own 
medals, and rings of lead and copper—Ah, the 
base hinds! they are unworthy that a man of 
noble blood should ease them of their trash 1” 

“ There is better ware among them, if my in- 
telligence hath not deceived me,” replied Kilian ; 
“ there are merchants” 

‘‘Pshaw ! the packhorses of Berne and Soleure,” 
said the Governor, “with their paltry lumber — 
cloth too coarse to make covers for horses of 
breeding, and linen that is more like hatr-eloth 
than any composition of flax. I will strip them, 
however, were it but to vex the knaves, What ! 
not content with claiming to be treated like an 
independent people, and sending forth deputies and 
embassics forsooth, they expect, I warrant, to make 
the indemnities of ambassadors cover the intro- 
duction of a cargo of their contraband commodities, 
and thus insult the noble Duke of B ndy, and 
cheat him at the same time? But De Hagenbach 
is neither knight nor gentleman if he allow them 
to pass unchallenged.” 

“ And they are better worth being stopped,” said 
Kilian, “than your excellency supposes; for they 
have English merchants along with them, and under 
their protection.” 

“ English merchants!” exclaimed De Hagen- 
bach, his eyes sparkling with joy ; “ English mer- 
chants, Kilian! Men talk of Cathay and Ind, 
where there are mines of silver, and gold, and 
diamonds; but, on the faith of a gentleman, I 
believe these brutish Islanders have the caves of 





treasure wholly within their own foggy land! And 
then the variety of their rich me —RHa, ° 
Kilian ! is it a long train of mules—a jolly tink. 


ling team 1—By our Lady’s glovei the sound 
of it is already jingling in my ears, more nausi-~ 
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cally than all the harps of all the minnesingers at 
Heilbron !” 

« Nay, my lord, there is no great train,” replied 
the squire ;—* only two men, as I am given to un- 
derstand, with scarce so much baggage as loads a 
mule; but, it is said, of infinite value, silk and 
samite, lace and furs, pearls and jewellery-work 
—perfumes from the East, and gold-work from 
Venice.” 

“ Raptures and paradise! say not a word more,” 
exclaimed the rapacious knight of Hagenbach ; 
“they are all our own, Kilian! Why, these are 
the very men I have dreamed of twice a-week for 
this month past—ay, two men of middle stature, 
or somewhat under it—with smooth, round, fair, 
comely visages, having stomachs as plump as par- 
tridges, and purses as plump as their stomachs— 
Ha, what sayst thou to my dream, Kilian ?” 

“ Only, that, to be quite soothfast,” answered the 
squire, “it should have included the presence of a 
score, or thereabouts, of sturdy young giants as 
ever climbed cliff, or carried bolt to whistle at a 
chamois—a lusty plump of clubs, bills, and parti- 
sans, such as make shields crack like oaten cakes 
and helmets ring like church-hells.” 

« The better, knave, the better!” exclaimed the 
Governor, rubbing his hands. “ English pedlars to 
plunder ! Swiss bullies to beat into submission! I 
wot well, we can have nothing of the Helvetian 
swine save their beastly bristles—it is lucky they 
bring these two island sheep along with them. But 
we must get ready our boar-spears, and clear the 
clipping-pens for exercise of our craft.— Here, 
Lieutenant Schonfeldt !” 

An officer stepped forth. 

“ How many men are here on duty 2?” 

“ About sixty,” replied the officer. Twenty 
out on parties in different directions, and there 
may be forty or fifty in their quarters.” 

Order them all under arms instantly ;—hark 
ye, not by trumpet or bugle, but by warning them 
individually in their quarters, to draw to arms as 
quietly as possible, and rendezvous here at the 
eastern gate. Tell the villains there is booty to be 
gained, and they shall have their share.” 

“ On these terms,” said Schonfeldt, “ they will 
walk over a spider’s web without startling the 
insect that wove it. I will collect them without 
loss of an instant.” 

“TJ tell thee, Kilian,’ continued the exulting 
commandant, again speaking apart with his con- 
fidential attendant, “nothing could come so luckily 
as the chance of this onslaught. Duke Charles 
desires to affront the Swiss,—not, look you, that he 
cares to act towards them by his own direct orders, 
in such a manner as might be termed a breach of 
public falth towards a peaceful embassy; but the 
gallant follower who shall save his prince the 
scandal of such an affair, and whose actions may 
be termed a mistake or misapprehension, shall, I 
warrant you, be accounted to have done knightly 
service. Perchance a frown may be passed upon 
him in public, but in private the Duke will know 
how to esteem him.—Why standest thou so silent, 
man, and what ails thy ugly ill-looking aspect? 
Thou art not afraid of twenty Switzer boys, and 
we at the head of such a band of spears ¢” 

* The-Swiss,” answered Kilian, “ will give and 
take good blows; yet I have no fear of them. But 
1 like not that we should trust too much to Duke 
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Charles. That he would be, 1n the first instance. 
pleased with any dishonour done the Swiss is likely 
enough; but if, as your excellency hints, he finds 
it afterwards convenient to disown the action, he is 
a prince likely to give a lively colour to his dis- 
avowal by hanging up thé actors.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the commandant, “I know 
where I stand. Such a trick were like enough to 
be played by Louis of France, but it is foreign to 
the blunt character of our Bold one of Burgundy. 
—Why the devil stand’st thou still, man, simpering 
like an ape at a roasted chestnut, which he thinks 
too warm for his fingers ?” 

“ Your excellency is wise as well as warlike,” 
said the esquire, “ and it is not for me to contest 
your pleasure. But this peaceful embassy—these 
English merchants—if Charles goes to war with | 
Louis, as the rumour is current, what he sHould 
most of ail desire is the neutrality of Switzerland, 
and the assistance of England, whose King is 
crossing the sea with a great army. Now you, Sir 
Archibald of ‘Hagenbach, may well do that in the 
course of this very morning, which will put the 
Confederated Cantons in arms against Charles, and 
turn the English from allies into enemies.” 

“ T care not,” said the commandant; “ I know 
the Dukhe’s humour well, and if he, the master of so 
many provinces, is willing to risk them im a self- 
willed frolic, what is it to Archibald de Hagen- 
bach, who has not a foot of land to lose in tha 
cause ?”” 

* But you have life, my lord,” said the esquire. 

“ Ay life!” replied the knight; “a paltry right 
to exist, which I have been ready to stake every 
day of my life for dollars—ay, and for creutzers— 
and think you I will hesitate to pledge it for broad- 
pieces, jewels of the East, and goldsmith’s work of 
Venice? No, Kilian; these English must be eased 
of their bales, that Archibald de Hagenbach may 
drink a purer flask than their thin Moselle, and 
wear a brocade doublet instead of greasy velvet. 
Nor is it less necessary that Kilian should have a 
seemly new jerkin, with a purse of ducats to jingle | 
at his girdle.” 

“ By my faith,” said Kilian, “ that last argument 
hath disarmed my scruples, and I give up the 
point, since it ill befits me to dispute with your 
excellency.” 

“To the work then,” said his leader. “ But stay 
—we must first take the Church along with us. 
The priest of Saint Paul’s hath been moody of late, 
and spread abroad strange things from the pulpit, 
as if we were little better than common pillagers 
and robbers. Nay, he hath had the insolence to 
warn me, as he termed it, twice, in strange form. 
It were well to break the growling mastiff’s bald 
head; but since that might be ill taken by the 
Duke, the next point of wisdom is to fling hima 
bone.” 

“He may be a dangerous encmy,” said the squire 
dubiously ; “ his power is great with the people.” 

“ Tush!” replied Hagenbach, “ I know how to 
disarm the shaveling. Send to him, and tell him 
to come hither to speak with me. Meanwhile have 
all our foree under arms ; let the barbican and bar- 
rier be well-manned with archers; station spear- 
men in the houses on each hand of the gateway ; 
and let the street be barricaded with carta, well 
bound together, but placed as if they lad been 
there by accident—place a body of’ determined 
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fellows in these carts, and behind them. So soon 
as the merchants and their mules enter, (for that 
is the main point,) up with your drawbridge, down 
with the portcullis, send a volley of arrows among 
those who are without, if they make any scuffle ; 
disarm and secure those who have entered, and 
are cooped up between the barricade before, and 
the ambush behind and around them—And then, 
Kilian” 

“ And then,” said his esquire, “ shall we, like 
merry Free Companions, be knuckle deep in the 
English budgets” 

“ And, like jovial hunters,” replied the knight, 
“ elbow-deep in Swiss blood.” 

“ The game will stand at bay though,” answered 
Kilian. “ They are led by that Donnerhugel whom 
we have heard of, whom they call the Young Bear 
of Berne. They will turn to their defence.” 

“The better man—wouldst thou kill sheep ra- 
ther than hunt wolves? LBesides, our toils are set, 
and the whole garrison shall assist. Shame on 
thee, Kilian, thou wert not wont to have so many 
scruples !” 

“ Nor have I now,” said Kilian. “ But these 
Swiss bills, and two-handed swords of the breadth 
of four inches, are no child’s play—And then if 
you call all our garrison to the attack, to whom 
will your excellency intrust the defence of the other 
gates, and the circuit of the walls?’ 

“ Lock, bolt, and chain up the gates,” replicd the 
Governor, “and bring the keys hither. There shall 
no one leave the place till this affair is over. Let 
some score of the citizens take arms for the duty 
of guarding the walls; and look they discharge it 
well, or I will lay a fine on them which they shall 
discharge to purpose.” 

“They will grumble,” said Kilign. “ They say, 
that not being the Duke’s subjects, though the 
place is impledged to his Grace, they are not liable 
to military service.” 

~« They lie! the cowardly slaves,” answered De 
Hagenbach. “ If I have not employed them much 
hitherto, it is because I scorn their assistance 3 nor 
would I now tse their help, were it for any thing 
save to keep a watch, by looking out straight before 
them. Let them obey, as they respect their pro- 
perty, persons, and families.” 

A deep voice behind them repeated the emphatic 
language of Scripture,— 1 have seen the wicked 
man flourish in his power even like unto a laurel, 
but I returned and he was not—yea, I sought him, 
but he was not to be found.” 

Sir Archibald de Hagenbach turned sternly, and 
encountered the dark and ominous looks of the 
Priest of Saint Paul’s, dressed in the vestments of 
his order. 

“ We are busy, father,” said the Governor, “ and 
will hear your preachment another time.” 

* [come by your summons, Sir Governor,” said 
the priest, “or I had not intruded myself where I 
well knew my preachments, if you term them so, 
will do no good.” 

“O, I crave your mercy, reverend father,” said 
De Hagenbach. “ Yes, it is true that I did send 
for you, to desire your prayers and kind interces- 
sion with Our Lady and Saint Paul, in some trans- 
notions which are likely to occur this morning, and 
in which, aa the Lombard says, I do espy roba di 
guadagno.” , 

* Sir Archibald,” answered the priest calmly, “ I 
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well hope and trust that you do not forget the 
nature of the glorified Saints, so far as to ask them 
for their blessing upon such exploits as you have 
been too oft engaged in since your arrival amon 
us—an event which of itself gave token of the 
Divine anger. Nay, let me say, humble as I am, 
that decency to a servant of the altar should check 
you from proposing to me to put up prayers for the 
success of pillage and robbery.” 

“JT understand you, father,” said the rapacious 
Governor, “and you shall see I do. While you 
are the Duke’s subject, you must by your office 
put up your prayers for his success in matters that 
are fairly managed. You acknowledge this with a 
graceful bend of your reverend headt— Well, then, 
I will be as reasonable as you are. Say we desire 
the intercession of the good Saints, and of you, 
their pious orator, in something a. little out of the 
ordinary path, and, if you will, somewhat of a 
doubtful complexion,—are we entitled to ask you 
or them for their pains and trouble without a just 
consideration? Surely, no. Therefore I vow and 
solemnly promise, that if I have good fortune in 
this morning’s adventure, Saint Paul shall have an 
altar-cloth and a basin of silver, large or little, as 
my booty will permit—Our Lady a web of satin for 
a full suit, with a necklace of pearl for holidays— 
and thou, priest, some twenty pieces of broad Eng- 
lish gold, for acting as go-between betwixt our- 
selves and the blessed Apostles, whom we acknow- 
ledge ourselves unworthy to negotiate with in our 
profane person. And now, Sir Priest, do we un- 
derstand each other, for I have little time to lose? 
I know you have hard thoughts of me, but you see 
the devil is not quite so horrible as he is painted.” 

“ Do we understand each other?” answered the 
Black Priest of Saint Paul’s, repeating the Gover- 
nor’s question—“ Alas, no! and I fear me we never 
shall. Hast thou never heard the words spoken 
by the holy hermit, Berchtold of Offringen, to the 
implacable Queen Agnes, who had revenged with 
such dreadful severity the assassination of her fa- 
ther, the Emperor Albert ?” 

“ Not I,” returned the knight ; “I have neither 
studied the chronicles of emperors, nor the legends 
of hermits ; and, therefore, Sir Priest, an you like 
not my proposal, let us have no farther words on 
the matter. I am unwont to press my favours, or 
to deal with priests who require entreaty, when 
gifts are held out to them.” 

“ Hear yet the words of the holy man,” said the 
priest. “The time may come, and that shortly, 
when you would gladly desire to hear what you 
scornfully reject.” 

“Speak on, but be brief,’ said Archibald de 
Hagenbach ; “ and know, though thou mayst terrify 
or cajole the multitude, thou now speakest to one 
whose resolution is fixed far beyond the power of 
thy eloquence to melt.” 

“Know, then,” said the priest of Saint Paul’s, 
“that Agnes, daughter of the murdered Albert, 
after shedding oceans of blood in avenging his 
bloody death, founded at length the rich abbey of 
Kénigsfeldt; and, that it might have a superior 
claim to renowned sanctity, made a pilgrimage in 
person to the cell of the holy hermit, and besought 
of him to honour her abbey by taking up his resi- 
dence there. But what was his reply {—Mark it, 
and tremble. ‘ Begone, ruthless woman! said the 
holy man; ‘God will not be served with blood- 
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guultinesa, and rejcets the gifts which are obtained 
by vielence and robbery. The Almighty loves 
merey, justice, and humanity, and by the lovers of 
these only will he be worshipped.’—And now, 
Arehibald of Hagenbach, once, twice, thrice, hast 
thou had warning. Live as becomes a man on 
whom sentence is passed, and who must expect 
execution.” 

Having spoken these words with a menacing 
tone and frowning aspect, the Priest of Saint Paul’s 
turned_away from the Governor, whose first im- 

was to command him to be arrested. But 
when he recollected the scrious consequences which 
attached to the laying violent hands on a priest, he 
suffered him to depart in peacc, conscious that his 
own unpopularity might render any attempt to 
revenge-himself an act of great rashness. He 
called, therefore, for a beaker of Burgundy, in 
which he swallowed down his displeasure, and had 
just returned to Kilian the cup, which he had 
drained to the bottom, when the warden winded a 
blast from the watch-tower, which betokened the 
arrival of strangers at the gate of the city. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


J wil resist such entertaInment, till 
My enemy has more power. 
The Tempest. 


“Taat blast was but feebly blown,” said De 

enbach, ascending to the ramparts, from which 

he could see what passed on the outside of the 
; “who approaches, Kilian ?” 

The trusty squire was hastening to meet him 
with the news. 

“ Two men with a mule, an it please your excel- 
soe and merchants I presume them to be.” 

“ Merchants ? ’sdeath, villain! pedlars you mean. 
Heard ever man of English merchants tramping 
it on foot, with no more baggage than one mule can 
manage to carry! They must be beggarly Bohe- 
mians, or those wliom the French people call Es- 
cossais, The knaves! they shall pay with the pin- 
ing of their paunches for the poverty of their 

urses,”’ 

“Do not be too hasty, and please your exccl- 
lency,” quoth the squire; “small budgets hold 
rich goods. But rich or poor, they are our men, at 
least they have all the marks: the elder, well-sized, 
and dark-visaged, may write fifty and five years, a 
beard somewhat grizzled ;—the younger, some 
two-and-twenty, taller than the first, and a well- 
favoured lad, with a smooth chin, and light-brown 
mustaches,” 

“ Let them be admitted,” said the Governor, 
turning back in order again to descend to thie 
street, “and bring them into the folter-kammer of 
the tall-house.”’ 

So saying, he betook himself to the place ap- 
pointed, which was an apartment in the large tower 
that protected the eastern gateway, in which were 
deposited the rack, with various other instruments 
of toPture, which the cruel and rapaciqus Governor 
was in the habit of applying to such prisoners from 
whom he was desirous of extorting either booty or 
information. He entered the apartment, which 
was dimly lighted, and bad a lofty Gothic roof 


which could be but imperfectly seen, while nooges 
and cords hanging down from thence, announced a 
fearful connexion with various implements of rusted 
iron that hung reund the walls, or lay scattered on 
the floor. =~ - : 

A faint stream of light, through one of the nu- 
merous and narrow slits, or shot-holes, with which 
the walls were garnished, fell directly upon the per- 
sou and visage of a tall swarthy man, seated in 
what, but for the partial illumination, would have 
been an obscure corner of this evil-beding apart- 
ment. His features were regular, and even hand- 
some, but of a character peculiarly stern and sini- 
ster. This person’s dress was a cloak of scarlet ; 
his head was bare, and surrounded by shaggy locks 
of black, which time had partly grizzled. He was 
busily employed in furbishing and burnishing a 
broad two-handed sword, of a peculiar shape, and 
considerably shorter than the weapons of that kind 
which we have described as used by the Swiss. 
He was so deeply engaged in his task, that he 
started as the heavy door opened with a jarring 
noise, and the sword, escaping from his hold, relle 
on the stone-floor with a heavy clash. 

“Ha! Scharfgerichter,” said the Knight, as he 
entered the folter-kammer, “ thou art preparing 
for thy duty?” 

“‘ It would ill become your excellency’s servant,” 
answered the man, in a harsh deep tone, “ to be 
found idle. Dut the prisoner is not far off, as I 
can judge by the fall of my sword, which infallibly 
announces the presence of him who shall feel its 
edge.” 

“The prisoners are at hand, Francia,” replied 
the Governor; “ but thy omen has deceived thee 
for once. They are fellows for whom a good rope 
will suffice, and thy sword drinks only noble 
blood.”’ : 

“ The worse for Francis Steinernhierz,”’ replied 
the official in scarlet ; “ I trusted that your excel- 
lency, who have ever been a bountiful patron, 
should this day have made me noble.” 

“ Noble!” said the Governor; “ thou art mad— 
Thou, noble! The common executioner !” 

“ And wherefore not, Sir Archibald de Hagen- 
bach? I think the name of Francis Steinernherz 
con Blut-acker will suit nobility, being fairly and 
legally won, as well as another. Nay, do not atare 
on me thus. If one of my profession shall do his 
grim office on nine men of noble birth, with the 
same weapon, and with a single blow to each patient, 
hath he not a right to his freedom from taxes, and 
his nobility by patent ?” 

«“ So says the law,” said Sir Archibald, after re- 
flecting for a moment,— but rather more in scorn 
than seriously, I should judge, since no one was 
ever known to claim the benefit of it.” 

“ The prouder boast for him,’’ said the fauzectien- 
ary, “ that shall be the first to demand the honours 
due to a sharp sword and a clean stroke. 
Francis Steinernherz, will be the first noble of 
my profession, when I shall have despatéhed one 
more knight of the Empire.” 

“ Thon hast been ever in my service, hast thou 
not ? demanded De Hagenbac 

“ Under what other master,” replied the exe- 
cutioner, “ could I have enjoyed such ¢onstant 
practice? I have exeeuted your decrees on edn- 
demned sinners since 2 could swing a scourge, Hé& 
a crow-bar, or wield this trusty weapon; and whe 
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can say I ever failed of my first blow, or needed 
te deal a second! Tristrem of the Hospital, and 
his famous assistants, Petit André, and ‘l'rois Es- 
chelles, are novives compared with me, in the use 
of the noble and knightly sword. , 1 should 
be ashamed to matcli myself with them in the field 

ice with bowstring and dagger ; these are no 

worthy of a Christian man who would rise to 
boneur and nobility.’ 

“ Thou art a fellow of excellent address, and I 
de not deny it,” replied De Hagenbach. “ But it 
cannot be—I trust i¢ cannot be—that when noble 
blood is becoming searce in the land, and proud 
churls are lording it over knights and barons, [ 
myself should have eaused so much to be spilled ?” 

“ I will number the patients to your excelleney 
by name and title,” said Francis, drawing out a 
seroll of parchment, and reading with a commen- 
spa lre went on,—“ There was Count William 
of Elvershoe—he was my assay-piece, a sweet 
youth, and died most like a Christian.” 

“JT remember—he was indeed a most smart 
pita and courted my mistress,” said Sir Archi- 


“ He died on St. Jude’s, in the year of grace 
1455,” said the executioner. 

“ Go on—but name no dates,” said the Gover- 
nor. 

“ Sir Miles of Stoekenborg” 
“ He drove off my cattle,” observed his excel- 

ency. 

“ Sir Louis of Riesenfeldt”—continued the exe- 
cutioncr. 

“ Tie made love to my wife,” commented the 
Governor. 

“ The three Jung-herrn of Lammerbourg—you 
made their father, the Count, childless in one day.” 

“« And he made me landless,” safd Sir Archibald, 
“so that account is scttled.—Thou needest read no 
farther,” he continued ;“I admit thy record, though 
it is written in letters somewhat of the reddest. I 
had counted these three young gentlemen as one 
execution.” 

“ You did me the greater wrong,” said Francis ; 
| “ they cost three good separate blows of this good 
sword.” 

“ Be it so, and God be with their souls,” said 
Hagenbach. “ But thy ambition must go to sleep 
for a while, Scharfgerichter, for the stuff that came 
hither to-day is for dungeon and cord, or perhaps 
a touch of the rack or strappado—there is no hon- 
our to win on them.” 

“ The worse luck mine,” said the executioner. 
“I had dreamed so surely that your honour had 
made me noble ;—and then the fall of my sword ?” 

“ Take a bowl of wine, and forget your augu- 
ries.” 

«“ With your honour’s permission, no,” said the 
executioner ; “to drink before noon were to en- 
danger the nicety of my hand.” 

“ Be silent then, and mind your duty,” said De 
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rancis took up his sheathless sword, wiped the 
dust reverently from it, and withdrew into a corner 
of the chamber, where he stood leaning with his 
hands on the pommel of the fatal weapon. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Kilian entered 
at the head of five or six soldiers, condueting the 
pi a ae whose arms were tied down with 
© 
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“ Approach me a chair,” eaid the Governor, arid 


took his place gravely beside a table, on which 
stood writing materials. 

“ Who are these men, Kilian, and wherefore are 
they bound ?” 

«“ So please your excellency,” said Kilian, with a 
deep respect of manner, which entirely differed 
from the tone, approaching to familiarity, with 
which he communicated with his master in pri- 
vate, “ we thought it well that these two strangers 
should not appear armed in your gracious pre- 
sence; and when we required of them to surrender 
their weapons at the gate, as is the custom of the 
garrison, this young gallant must needs offer resis- 
tance. I admit he gave up his weapon at his 
father’s command.” 

“It is false!” exclaimed young Philipson; but 
his father mahing a sign to him to be silent, he 
obeyed instantly. 

“ Noble sir,” said the elder Philipson, “ we are 
strangers, and unacquainted witli the rules of this 
citadel ; we are Englishmen, and unaccustomed to 
submit to personal mishandling; we trust you will 
have excuse for us, when we found ourselves, with- 
out any explanation of the cause, rudely seized on 
by we knew not whom. My son, who is young aud 
unthinking, did partly draw his weapon, but desis- 
ted at my command, without having altogether un- 
sheathed his sword, far Iess nade a blow. For 
mysclf, I am a merchant, accustomed to submit te 
the laws and customs of the countries in which I 
traffic; I am in the territories of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and I know his laws and customs must be 
just and equitable. He is the powerful and faith- 
ful ally of England, and I fear nothing while under 
his banner.” 

“Hem! hem!” replied De Hagenbach, a little 
disconcerted by the Englishman’s composure, and 
perhaps recollecting, that, unless his passions were 
awakened, (as in the case of the Swiss, whom he 
detested) Charles of Burgundy deserved the cha- 
racter of a just though severe prince—* Fair words 
are well, but hardly make amends for foul actions. 
You have drawn swords in riot, and opposition to 
the Duke’s soldiers, when obeying the mandates 
which regulate their wateh.” 

« Surely, sir,” answered Philipson, “ this is a 
severe construction of a most natural action. Dut, 
in a word, if you are disposed to be rigorous, the 
simple action of drawing, or attempting to draw, 
a sword in a garrison town, is only punishable by 
a pecuniary fine, and such we must pay, if it Le 
your will.” 

“ Now, here is a silly sheep,” said Kilian to the 
executioner, beside whom he had stationed himself, 
somewhat apart from the group, “ who voluntarily 
offers his own ficcce to the clipper.” ; 

“It will scarcely serve as a ransom for his 
throat, Sir Squire,” answered Francis Stemern- 
herz; “for, look you, I dreamed last night that 
our master made me noble, and 1 hnew Dy the fall 
of my sword that this is the man by whom I am 
to mount to gentility. I must this very day deal 
on him with my good sword.” ; 

« Why, thou ambitious fool,” said the esquire, 
“this is no noble, but an island pedlar—a mere 
English citizen.” et 

“ Thou art deceived,” said the exeeutioner, “ an 1 
hast never looked on men welin they are about te 
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* ilave I not?” said the squire. “ Have I not 
looked on five pitched fields, besides skirmishes 
and ambuscades innumerable ?” 

“ That tries not the courage,” said the Scharf- 
gerichter. “ All men will fight when pitched 
against each other. So will the most paltry curs— 
so will the dunghill fowls. But he is brave and 
noble who can look on a scaffold and a block, a 
pniest to give himtm absolution, and the headsman 
and good sword which is to mow him down in his 
strength, as he would look upon things indifferent ; 
and such a man is that whom we now behold.” 

* Yes,” answered Kilian, “ but that man looks 
not on such an apparatus—he only sees our illus- 
trious patron, Sir Archibald de Hagenbach.” 

«And he who looks upon Sir Archibald,” said 
the executioner, “ being, as yonder man assuredly 
is, a person of sense and apprehension, looks he not 
upon sword and headsman? Assuredly that pri- 
soner apprehends as much, and being so composed 
as he is under such conviction, it shows him to be 
a nobleman by blood, or may I myself never wou 
nobility !” 

“ Qur master will come to compromise with him, 
I judge,” replicd Kilian; “ he looks smilingly on 
him.” 

“ Never trust to me then,” said the man in 
scarlet; “ there is a glance in Sir Archibald’s eye 
which betokens blood, as surely as the dog-star 
bodes pestilence.” 

While these dependents of Sir Archibald de 
Hagenbach were thus conversing apart, their mas- 
ter had engaged the prisoners in a long train of 
captious interrogatories concerning their business 
in Switzerland, their connexion with the Landam- 
man, and the cause of their travelling into Bur- 
gundy, to all which the senior Philipson gave direct 
and plain answers, excepting to the last. He was 
going, he said, into Burgundy, for the purpose of 
his traffic.—his wares were at the disposal of the 
Governor, who might detain all, or any part of 
them, as he might be disposed to make himself an- 
swerable to his master. Lut his business with the 
Duke was of a private nature, respecting some 
particular matters of commerce, in which others 
as well as he himself were interested. To the 
Duke alone, he declared, would he communicate 
the affair; and he pressed it strongly on the Go- 
vernor, that if he should sustain any damage in his 
own person or that of his son, the Duke’s severe 
displeasure would be the inevitable consequence. 

e Hagenbach was evidently much embarrassed 
by the steady tone of his prisoner, and more than 
once held council with the bottle, his never-failing 
oracle in cases of cxtreme difficulty. Philipson 
had readily surrendered to the Governor a list or 
invoice of his merchandise, which was of so in- 
viting a character, that Sir Archibald absolutely 
gloated over it. After remaining in deep medita- 
oe for some time, he raised his head, and spoke 
thus :— 

“ You must be well aware, Sir Merchant, that it 
is the Duke’s pleasure that no Swiss merchandise 
shall pass through his territories ; and that, never- 
theless, you have been, by your own account, some 
time in that country, and having also accompanied 
a body of men calling themselves Swiss Deputies, 

am authorised to believe that these valuable 
articles are rather the property of those persons, 
than of a single individual of so poor an appear- 
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ance as yourself, and that should I demand pecn- 
niary satisfaction, three hundred pieces of gold 
would not be an extravagant fine for so bold a 
practice ; and you might wander where you will 
with the rest of your wares, so you bring them not 
into Burgundy.” 

“ But it is to Burgundy, and to the Duke’s ES 
sence, that I am expressly bound,’ said the English- 
man. “If I go not thither my journey is wrecked, 
and the Duke’s displeasure is certain to light on 
those who may molest me. For I make your ex- 
cellency aware, that your gracious Prince already 
knows of my journey, and will make strict enquiry 
where and by whom I have been intercepted.” 

Again the Governor was silent, endeavouring to 
decide how he might best reconcile the gratifica- 
tion of his rapacity with precaution for his safety. 
After a few minutes’ consideration he again ad- 
dressed his prisoner. : 

“ Thou art very positive in thy tale, my good 
friend; but my orders are equally so to exclude 
merchandise coming from Switzerland. What if 
I put thy mule and baggage under arrest ?” 

“ I cannot withstand your power, my lord, to 
do what you will. I will in that case go to the 
Duke’s footstool, and do my errand there.” 

“ Ay,and my errand also,” answered the Gover- 
nor. “That is, thou wilt carry thy complaint to 
the Duke against the Governor of La Ferctte, for 
executing his orders too strictly ?” 

“ On my life and honest word,” answered the 
Englishman, “ I will make no complaint. Leave 
me but my ready money, without which I can 
hardly travel to the Duke’s court, and I will look 
no more after these goods and wares than the stag 
looks after the antlers which he shed last year.” 

Again the Governor of La Ferette looked doubt- 
ful, and shook his head. 

“ Men in such a case as yours,” he said, “ can- 
not be trusted; nor, to say truth, is it reasonable 
to expect they should be trustworthy.—These same 
wares, designed for the Duke’s private dland, in 
what do they consist?” 

“ They are under seal,” replied the Englishman. 

“ They are of rare value, doubtless?” continued 
the Governor. 

“¢ T cannot tell,” answered the elder Philipson ; 
“ T know the Duke sets great store by them. But 
your excellency knows, that great princes some- 
times place a high value on trifles.” 

“ Bear you them about you?” said the Gover- 
nor. Take heed how you answer—Look around 
you on these engines, which can bring a dumb man 
to speak, and consider I have the power to employ 
them !” 

“ And I the courage to support their worst 
infliction,” answered Philipson, with the same 
impenetrable coolness which he had maintained 
throughout the whole conference. 

“¢ Remember, also,” said Hagenbach, “ that ] 
can have your person searched as thoroughly as 
your mails and budgets.” 

“ Ido remember that I am wholly in thy power; 
and, that I may leave thee no excuse for employing 
force on a peaceful traveller, I will own to you,” 
said Philipson, “ that I have the Duke’s packet in 
the bosom of my doublet.” 

“ Bring it forth,” answered the Governor. 

“My hands are tied, both in honour ayd lite- 
rally,” said the Englishman, 
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* Pluck it from his bosom, Kilian,” said Sir 
Archibald; “ let us see this gear he talks of.” 

“ Could resistance avail,” replied the stout mer- 
chant, “ you should pluck forth my heart first. 
But I pray all who are present to observe, that the 
seals are every one whole and unbroken at this 
moment when it is forcibly taken from my per- 
gon.’ 

As he spoke thus he looked around on the sol- 
diers, whose presence De Hagenbach had perhaps 
forgotten. 

“ How, dog!” said Sir Archibald, giving way to 
his passion, “ would you stir up mutiny among 
my men-at-arms !—Kilian, let the soldiers wait 
without.” 

So saying, he hastily placed under cover of his 
own robe the small but remarkably well-secured 
packet, which Kilian had taken from the mer- 
chant’s person. The soldiers withdrew, lingering, 
however, and looking back, like children brought 
away from a show before its final conclusion. 

“ So, fellow!” again began De Hagenbach, “ we 
fre now more private. Wilt thou deal more on 
the level with me, and tell me what this packet 
is, and whence it comes?” 

_ © Could all your garrison be crowded into this 
room, I can only answer as before.—The contents 
I do not precisely know—the person by whom it 
was sent I am determined not to name.” 

‘ Perhaps your son,” said, the Governor, “ may 
be more compliant.” 

“ He cannot tell you that, of which he is him- 
self ignorant,” answered the merchant. 

“ Perchance the rack may make you both find 
your tongues ;—and we will try it on the young 
fellow first, Kilian, since thou knowest we have 
seen men shrink from bcholding the wrenched 
joints of their children, that woul@ have committed 
their own old sinews to the stretching with much 
endurance.” 

“* You may make the trial,” said Arthur, © and 
Heaven will give me strength to endure” 

«“ And me courage to behold,” added his father. 

All this while the Governor was turning and 
returning the little packet in lis hand, curiously 
inspecting every fold, and regretting, doubtless, in 
secret, that a few patches of wax, placed under an 
envelope of crimson satin, and ligatures of twisted 
silk cord, should prevent his eager cyes from as- 
certaining the nature of the treasure which he 
doubted not it conecaled. At length he again 
called in the soldiers, and delivered up the two 
prisoners to their charge, commanding that they 
shuuld be kept safely, and in separate holds, and 
that the father, in particular, should be most care- 
fully lookéd after. 

“ 1 take you all here to witness,” exclaimed the 
elder Philipson, despising the menacing signs of 
De Hagenbach, “ that the Governor detains from 
me a packet, addressed to his most gracious lord 
and master, the Duke of Burgundy.” 

De Hagenbach actually foamed at the mouth 
with ion. 

“ And should I noé detain it?” he exclaimed, 
in a voice inarticulate with rage. “ May there not 
be some foul practice against the life of our most 
gracious sovereign, by poison or otherwise, in this 
suspicious packet, brought by a most suspicious 
bearer ! ve we never heard of poisons which 
do their work by the smell? And shall we, who 
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keep the gate, as I may say, of his Grace of Bur. 

undy’s dominions, give access to what may rob 
Gareps of its pride of chivalry, Burgundy of ita 
prince, and Flanders of her father?—No! Away 
with these miscreants, soldiers—down to the low- 
est dungeons with them—keep them separate, and 
watch them carefully. This treasonable practice 
has been meditated with the connivance of Berne 
and Soleure.” 

Thus Sir Archibald de Hagenbach raved, with 
a raised voice and inflamed countenance, lashing 
himself as it were into passion, until the steps af 
the soldiers, and the clash of their arms, as they 
retired with the prisoners, were no longer audible. 
lfis complexion, when these had ceased, waxed 
paler than was natural to him—his brow was fur- 
rowed with anxious wrinkles—and his voice be- 
came lower and more hesitating than ordinary 
as, turning to his esquire, he said, “ Kilian, we 
stand upon a slippery plank, with a raging torrent 
bencath us—Whiat is to be done?” 

“ Marry, to move forward with a resolved yet 
prudent step,” answered the crafty Kilian. It 
is unlucky that all these fellows should have seen 
the packet, and heard the appeal of yonder iron- 
nerved trader. But this ill luck has befallen us, 
and the packet having been in your excellency’s 
hands, you will have all the credit of having broken 
the seals; for, though you leave them as entire as. 
the moment they were impressed, it will only be 
supposed they have been ingeniously replaced. 
Let us see what are the contents, before we deter- 
mine what is to be done with them. They must 
be of rare value, since the churl merchant was. 
well contented to leave behind all his rich mule’s- 
load of merchandise, so that this precious packet 
might pass unexamined.” 

“ They may be papers on some political matter. 
Many such, and of high importance, pass secretly 


between Edward of England and our bold Duke.” } 


Such was the reply of De Hagenbach. 

“ If they be papers of consequence to the Duke,” 
answered Itilian, “ we can forward them to Dijon. 
—Or they may be such as Lotis of France would 
purchase with their weight of gold.” 

“ For shame, Ifilian,” said the Knight ; “ wouldst 
thou have me betray my master’s secrets to the 
King of France? Sooner would I lay my head on 
the block.” 

“ Indeed 2 
not to’? 

Here the squire stopped, apparently for fear of 
giving offence, by affixing a name too broad and 
intelligible to the practices of lis patron. 

“To plunder the Duke, thou wouldst say, thou 
impudent slave! And, saying so, thou wouldst 
be as dull as thou art wont to be,” answered De 
Iagenbach. “ I partake, indeed, in the plunder 
whieh the Duke takes from aliens; and reason 
good. Even so the hound and the hawk have 
their share of the quarry they bring down—ay, 
and the lion’s share, too, unless the huntsman or 
falconer be all the nearer to them. Such are the 
perquisites of my rank ; and the Duke, who placed’ 
me here for the gratification of his resentment, 
and the bettering of my fortune, does not grudge 
them to a faithful servant. And, indeed, Tay 
term myself, in so far as this territory of La Fe- 
rette extends, the Duke’s full representative, or, 
as it may be termed, ALTER Eao—and, thereupon, 


And yet your excellency hesitates 
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1 will this packet, which, being addressed to 

is thereby equally addressed to me.” 

wing thus in a manner talked himself up to 
att idea of his own high authority, he cut the 
strings of the packet which he had all this while 
held in his hand, and, undoing the outer cover- 
oe pene a very small case made of sandal- 
woo 


“ The contents,” he said, “ had need to be valu- 
able, as they lic in so little compass.” 

So saying he pressed the spring, and the casket, 
erent sary ee a necklace of diamonds, distin- 
guished by brilliancy and sizc, and apparently of 
extraordinary value. Tlic eyes of the avaricious 
Governor, and his no less rapacious attendant, 
were so dazzled with the unusual splendour, that 
for some time they could express nothing save joy 
and surprise. 

“ Ay, marry, sir,” said Kilian, “ the obstinate 
old knave had reasons for his hardilood. My 
own joints should have stood a strain or two ere 
I surrendered such: sparklers as these.—And now, 
Sir Archibald, may your trusty follower ask you 
how this booty is to be divided between the Duke 
and his Governor, according to the most approved 
rules of garrison towns ?”’ 

« Faith, we will suppose the garrison stormed, 
Kilian; and, in a storm, thou knowest, the first 
finder takes all—with due considcration always of 
his trusty followers.” 

* As myself, for example,” said Kilian. 

“ Ay, and myself, for example,” answered a 
voice, which sounded like the echo of the esquire’s 
words, from the remote corner of the ancient apart- 
ment. 

“ *Sdeath |! we are overheard,” exclaimed the 
‘Governor, starting, and laying his hand on his 
dagger. 

“Only by a faithful follower, as the worthy 
esquire observes,” said the executioner, moving 
slowly forward. 

“ Villain, how didst thou dare watch me ?”’ said 
Sir Archibald de enbach. 

“ Trouble not yourself for that, sir,” said Kilian. 
“¢ Honest Steinernherz has no tongue to speak, or 
ear to hear, save according to your pleasure. In- 
deed, we must shortly have taken him into our 
‘counsels, sceing these men must be dealt upon, and 


‘that speedily.” 
« Indeed !” said De Hagenbach ; “TI had thought 
they might be spared.” 


“ To tell the Duke of Burgundy how the Gover- 
nor of La Ferette accounts to his treasurer for the 
duties and forfeitures at his custom-house?” de- 
manded Kilian. 

“Tis true,” said the sai, the 3 ¢ dead men have 
‘neither teeth nor tongue—they bite not, and they 
tell no tales. Thou wilt take order with them, 
Scharfgerichter.” 

T will, my lord,” answered the executioner, “on 
i condition that, if this must be in the way of dun- 
geon execution, which I call cellar practice, my 
.privilege to claim nobility shall be saved and re- 
served to me, and the execution shall be.declared 
‘to be as effectual to my claim, as it might have 
‘been if the blow had been dealt in broad daylight, 
with my honourable blade of office.” 








1 Louis XI. was probably the first king of France who flang 
aside all affectation of choosing his otinisters from among the 


De Hagenbach stared at the executioner, as not 
understanding what he meant; on which Kilian 
took oecasion to explain, that the Scharfgerichter 
was strongly impressed, from the free and daunt- 
less conduct of the elder prisoner, that he was a 
man of noble blood, from whose decapitation he 
would himself derive all the advantages proposed 
to the headsman who should execute his function 
on nine men of illustrious extraction. 

“He may be right,” said Sm Archibald, “ for 
here is a slip of parchment, commending the bearer 
of this carcanct to the Duke, desiring ‘him to ac. 
cept it as a true token from one well known to him, 
and to give the bearer full credence in all that he 
should say on the part of those by whom he is 
sent.” 

“ By whom is the note signed, if I may make 
bold to ask?” said Kilian. 

“ There is no name—the Duke must be sup- 
posed to collect that information from the gems, ox 
perhaps the handwriting.” 

“ On neither of which he is likely to have a 
speedy opportunity of exercising his ingenuity,” 
said Kilian. 

De Hagenbach looked at the diamonds, and 
smiled darkly. The Scharfgerichter, encouraged 
by the familiarity into which he had in a manncr 
forced himsclf, returned to his plea, and insisted 
ou the nobility of the supposed merchant. Such a 
trust, and such a letter of unlimited credence, 
could never, he contended, be intrusted to a man 
meanly born.! 

“ Thou art deceived, thou fool,” said the Knight, 
“kings now use the lowest tools to do their dearest 
offices. Louis has set the example of putting his 
barber, and the valets cf his chamber, to do the 
work formerly intrusted to dukes and peers ; and 
other monarchs Begin to think that it is better, in 
choosing their agents for important affairs, to 
judge rather by the quality of men’s brains than 
that of their blood. And as for the stately look 
and bold bearing which distinguish yonder fellow 
in the eyes of cravens like thee, it belongs to his 
country, not his rank. Thou thinkest it is in Eng- 
Jand as in Flanders, where a city-bred burgher of 
Ghent, mice or Ypres, is as distinet an animal 
from a knight of Hainault, as a Flanders waggon- 
horse from a Spanish jennet. But thou art de- 
ceived. England has many a merchant as haughty 
of heart, and as prompt of hand, as any noble-born 
son of her rich bosom. But be not dejected, thou 
foolish man; do thy business well on this mer- 
chant, and we shall presently have on our hands 
the Landamman of Unterwalden, who, though a 
churl by his choice, is yet a nobleman by blood, 
and shall, by his well-deserved death, aid thee to 
get rid of the peasant slough which thou art so 


Bi of.” 

“ Were not your exccllency better adjourn these 
men’s fate,” said Kilian, “ till you hear something 
of them from the Swiss prisoners whom we shall 
presently have in our power ?” 

“ Be it as you will,” said Hagenbach, waving 
his hand, as if putting aside some disagreeable 
task. “ But let all be finished ere I hear of it 
again.” 


The stern satellites bowed obedience, and the 





nobility. He often placed mcn of mean birth in situations of 
the highest trust. : 
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deadly ounclave broke up; their chidf carefully 
securing the valuable gems, which he was willing 
to at the expense of treachery to the 
sovereign in whose employment he had enlisted 
himself, as well as the blood of two innoeent men. 
Yet with a weakness of mind not uncommon to 
t criminals, he shrunk from the thoughts of 
own baseness and cruelty, and endeavoured to 
banish the feeling of dishonour from his mind, by 
devolving the immediate execution of his villany 
upon his subordinate agents. 





CHAPTER XV. 


And this place our forcfathers built for man! 
? Old Play. 


Tux dungeon in which the younger Philipson 
was immured, was one of those gloomy caverns 
which cry shame on the inhumanity of our ances- 
tors. They seem to have been almost insensible to 
the distinction betwixt innocence and guilt, as the 
consequences of mere accusation must have been 
far more severe in those days, than is in our own 
that species of imprisonment which is adjudged as 
ab express punishment for crime. 

The cell of Arthur Philipson was of considerable 
length, but dark and narrow, and dug out of the 
solid rock upon which the tower was founded. A 
small lamp was allowed him, not, howover, without 
some grumbling, but his arms were still kept 
bound ; and when he asked for a draught of water, 
ene of the grim satellites, by whom he was thrust 
into this cell, answered surlily, that he might en- 
dure his thirst for all the time his life was likely 
to last—a gloomy response, whicheugured that his 
privations would continue as long as his life, yet 
neither be of long duration. By the dim lamp he 
had groped his way to a bench, or rough seat, cut 
in the rock ; and, as hia eyes got gradually accus- 
tomed to the obseurity of the region in which he 
was immured, he became aware of a ghastly cleft 
in the floor of his dungeon, somewhat resembling 
the opening of a draw-well, but irregular in its 

‘aperture, aud apparently the mouth of a gulf of 
ature’s conformation, slightly assisted by the la- 
bour of human art. 

“ Here, then, is my death-bed,” he said, “ and 
that gulf perhaps the grave which yawns for my 
remains 1 Nay, I have heard of prisoners being 
plunged into such horrid abysses while they were 
yet alive, to die at leisure, crushed with wounds, 
their groans unheard, and their fate unpitied |” 

He appfoached his head to the dismal cavity, 
and heard, as at a great depth, the sound of a sul- 
len, and, as it seemed, subterranean stream. The 
sunless waves appeared murmuring for their vic- 
tim, Death is dreadful at allages; but in the first 
springtide of youth, with all the feelings of enjoy- 
ment ofloat, and eager for gratification, to be 
snatehed forcibly from the banquet to which the 
individual has but just sat down, is peculiarly ap- 
palling, even when the change comes in the ordi- 

course of nature. But to sit, like young 
Phitipeon, on the brink of the subterranean abyss, 
and ruminate m horrid doubt coneerning the mode 
in whieh death was to be inflicted, was a situation 
which might break the spirit of the boldest; and 
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unfortunate captive was wholly unable to 

es the natural tears that flowed from is eps 
in torrents, and which his bound arms did not 
permit him to wipe away. We have already no- 
ticed, that although a gallant young man in aught 
of danger which was to be faced and overcome by 
active exertion, the youth was strongly imagina- 
tive, and sensitive to a powerful extent to all those 
exaggerations, which, in a situation of helpless un- 
certainty, fancy lends to distract the soul of him 
who must passively expect an approaching evil. 

Yet the feelings of Arthur Philipson were not 
selfish. They reverted to his father, whose just 
and noble charactcr was as much fopmed to attract 
veneration, as his unceasing paternal care and 
affection to excite love and gratitude. He, too, 
was in the hands of remorseless villains, who were 
determined to conceal robbery by secret murder— 
he, too, undaunted in so many dangers, resolute in 
s0 many encounters, lay bound and defenceless, 
exposed to the dagger of the meanest siabber. 
Arthur remembered, too, the giddy peak of the 
rock near Geierstein, and the grim vulture which 
claimed him as its prey. Here was no angel to 
burst through the mist, and marshal him on a path 
of safety—here the darkness was subterranean and 
eternal, saving when the captive should behold the 
knife of the ruffian flash against the lamp, which 
lent him light to aim the fatal blow. This agony 
of mind lasted until the feelings of the unhappy 
prisoner arose to ecstacy. He started up, and 
struggled so hard to free himself of his bonds, that 
it seemed they should have fallen from him as 
from the arms of the mighty Nazarene. But the 
cords were of too firm a texture; and, after a vio- 
lent and unavailing struggle, in which the ligatures 
seemed to enter his flesh, the prisoner lost hig ba- 
lance, und, while the feeling thrilled through him 
that he was tumbling backward into the subterra- 
nean abyss, he fell to the ground with great force. 

Fortunately le escaped the danger which in his 
agony he apprehended, but so narrowly, that his 
head struck against the low and broken fence with 
which the mouth of the horrible pit was partly 
surrounded, Here he lay stunned and metionless, 
and, as the lamp was extinguished in his fall, im- 
mersed in absolute and total darkness. He was 
recalled to sensation by a jarring noise. 

“ They come—they come—the murderers | Gh, 
Lady of Mercy ! and oh, gracious Heaven, forgive 
mny transgressions !” 

He looked up, and observed, with dazzled eyes, 
that a dark form approached him, with a knife in 
one hand,and a torch in the other. He might well 
have seemed the man who was to do the last deed 
upon the unhappy prisoner, if he had come alone. 
But he came not alone—his torch gleamed upon 
the white dress of a female, which was so much 
illuminated by it, that Arthur could discover a 
form, and had even a glimpse of features, never 
to be forgotten, though now seen under circum- 
stances least of all to be expected. The prisoner’s 
unutterable astonishment impressed him with s 
degree of awe which overcame even his personal 
fear—“ Can these things be?” was his muttered 
reflection ; “ has she really the power of an ele. 
mentary spirit } has she conjured up this earthlike 
and dark demon to concur with her in my delivers 
anee §” 

It appeared as if his guees were real; for the 
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figure in black, giving the light to Anne of Geier- 
stein, or at least the form which bore her perfect 
resemblance, stooped over the prisoner, and cut the 
cord that bound his arms, with so much despateh, 
that it seemed as if it fell from his person at a 
touch. Arthur’s first attempt to arise was unsuc- 
cessful, and a second time it was the hand of Anne 
of Geierstein—a living hand, sensible to touch as 
to sight—which aided to raise and to support him, 
as it had formerly done when the tormented waters 
of the river thundered at their feet. Her touch 
produced an effect far beyond that of the slight 
nal aid which the maiden’s strength could 
ave rendered: Courage was restored to his heart, 
vigour and animation to his benumbed and bruised 
limbs ; such influence does the human mind, when 
excited to energy, possess over the infirmities of 
the hnman body. He was about to address Anne 
in accents of the deepest gratitude. But the ac- 
cents died away on his tongue, when the mys- 
terious female, laying her finger on her lips, made 
him a sign to be silent, and at the same time beck- 
oned him to follow her. He obeyed in silent 
amazement. They passed the entrance of the 
melancholy dungeon, and through one or two 
short but intricate passages, which, cut out of the 
rock in some places, and built in others with hewn 
stone of the same kind, probably led to holds simi- 
lar to that in which Arthur was so lately a cap- 
tive. 

The recollection that his father might be im- 
mured in some such horrid cell as he himself had 
just quitted, induced Arthur to pause as they reach- 
ed the bottom of a small winding staircase, which 
conducted apparently from this region of the build- 
ing. 

“Come,” he said, “ dearest Anne, Jead me to 
his deliverance! I must not leave my father.” 

She shook her head impatiently, and beckoned 
him on. 

“If your power extends not to save my father’s 
life, I will remain and save him or die!—Anne, 
dearest Anne”. 

She answered not, but her companion replied, 
in a deep voice, not unsuitable to lis appearance, 
« Speak, young man, to those who are permitted to 
answer you; or rather, be silent, and listen to my 
instructions, which direct to the only course which 
can bring thy father to freedom and safety.” 

They ascended the stair, Anne of Geierstein 
going first; while Arthur, who followed close be- 
hind, could not help thinking that her form gave 
existence to a part of the light which her garment 
reflected from the torch. This was probably the 
effect of the superstitious belief impressed on his 
mind by Rudolph’s tale respecting her mother, and 
which was confirmed by her sudden appearance 
in a place and situation where she was so little to 
have been expected. He had not much time, how- 
ever, to speculate upon her appearance or demea- 
nour, for, mounting the stair with a lghter pace 
than he was able at the time to follow closely, she 
was no longer to be seen when he reached the 
landing-place. But whether she had melted into 
the air, or turned aside into some other passage, he 
was not permitted a moment’s leisure to examine. 

“ Here lies your way,” said his sable guide ; 
and at the same time.dashing out the light, and 
seizing Philipson by the arm, he led him along a 
dark gallery of considerable length. The young 
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man was not without some momentary misgivings 
while he recollected the ominous looks of his con- 
ductor, and that he was armed with a dagger, or 
knife, which he could plunge of a sudden into his 
bosom. But he could not bring himself to dread 
trenchery from any one whom he had seen in 
company with Anne of Geicrstein; and in his 
heart he demanded her pardon for the fear which 
had flashed across him, and resigned himself to the 
guidance of his companion, who advanced witk 
hasty but light footsteps, and cautioned him by a 
whisper to do the same. 

“ Our journey,” he at length said, “ ends here.” 

As he spoke, a door gave way and admitted 
them into a gloomy Gothic apartment, furnished 
with large oaken presses, apparently filled with 
books and manuscripts. As Arthur looked round, 
with eyes dazzled with the sudden gleam of day 
light from which he had been for some time ex- 
cluded, the door by which they had entered disap- 
peared. This, however, did not greatly surprise 
him, who judged that, being formed in appearance 
to correspond with the presses around the entrance 
which they had used, it could not when shut be 
distinguished from them; a device sometimes then 
practised, as indecd it often is at the present day. 
He had now a full view of his deliverer, who, when 
seen by daylight, showed only the vestments and 
features of a clergyman, without any of that ex- 
pression of supernatural horror, which the partial 
light and the melancholy appearance of all in the 
dungeon had combined to impress on him. 

Young Philipson once more breathed with free- 
dom, as one awakened from a hideous dream; and 
the supernatural qualities with which his imagi- 
nation had invested Anne of Geierstein having be- 
gun to vanish, he addressed his deliverer thus :— 
“ That I may testify my thanks, holy father, where 
they are so especially due, let me enquire of you if 
Anne of Geierstein”’ 

“ Speak of that which pertains to your house and 
family,’ answered the priest, as briefly as before, 
* Hast thou so soon forgot thy father’s danger?” 

“ By heavens no!” replied the youth ; “tell me 
but how to act for his deliverance, and thou shalt 
see how a son can fight for a parent !” 

“Tt is well, for it is needful,” said the priest. 
* Don thou this vestment, and follow me.” 

The vestment presented was the gown and hood 
of a novice. 

“ Draw the cowl over thy face,” said the priest, 
“and return no answer to any man who meets 
thee. I will say thou art under a vow.—May 
Heaven forgive the unworthy tyrant who imposes 
on us the necessity of such profane dissimulation! 
Follow me closo and near—beware that'you speak 
not. 

The business of disguise was soon accomplished 
and the Priest of St. Paul’s, for such he was, moy- 
ing on, Arthur followed him a pace or two behind, 
assuming as well as he could the modest step and 
humble demeanour of a spiritual novice. On leav- 
ing the library, or study, and descending a short 
stair, he found himself in the street of Brisach. 
Irresistibly tempted to look back, he had only 
time, however, to see that the house he had left 
was a very small building of a Gothic character, on 
the onc side of which rose the church of St. Paul’s, 
and on the other the stern black gate-house, or 
entrance-tower. 
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«“ Follow me, Melchoir,” said the deep voice of 


| the priest; and his keen eyes were at the same 


time fixed upon the supposed novice, with a look 
which instantly reealled Arthur to a sense of his 
situation. 

They passed along, nobody noticing them, unless 
to greet the priest with a silent obeisance, or mut- 
tered phrase of salutation, until, having nearly 
gained the middle of the village, the guide turned 
abruptly off from the street, and moving north- 
ward by a short lane, reached a flight of steps, 
which, as usual in fortified towns, led to the ban- 
quette, or walk behind the parapet, which was of 
the old Gothic fashion, flanked with towers from 
space to space, of different forms and various 
heights at different angles. 

There were sentinels on the walls; but the 
watch, as it seemed, was kept not by regular sol- 
diers, but by burghers, with spears, or swords, in 
their hands. The first whom they passed said to 
the priest, in a half whispered tone, “ Holds our 

urpose 2” 

“ It holds,” replied the Priest of Saint Paul’s.— 
“ Benedicite !” 

“ Deo Gratias !” replied the armed citizen, and 
continued his walk upon the battlements. 

The other sentinels seemed to avoid them; for 
they disappeared when they came near, or passed 
them without looking, or seeming to observe them. 
At last their walk brought them to an ancient tur- 
ret, which raised its head above the wall, and in 
which there was a small door opening from the 
battlement. It was in a corner, distinct from and 
auncommanded by any of the angles of the fortifi- 
zation. In a well-guarded fortress, such a poiut 
ought to have had a sentinel for its special protec- 
tion, but no one was there upon duty. 

“ Now mark me,” said the pfiest, “ for your 
father’s life, and, it may be, that of many a man 
besides, depends upon your attention, and no less 
upon your despatch.—You can run?—you can 
leap ?” 

“TI feel no weariness, father, since you freed 
me,” answered Arthur; “and the dun deer that 
I have often chased shall not beat me in such a 
wager,” 

“ Observe, then,” replied the Black Priest of St. 
Paul’s, “ this turret contains a staircase, which 
descends to a small sallyport. I will give you 
entrance to it—The sallyport is barred on the 
inside, but not locked. It will give you access to 
the moat, which is almost entirely dry. On cross- 
ing it, you will find yourself in the circuit of the 
outer barriers. You may sce sentinels, but they 
will not see you—speak not to them, but make 
your way over the palisade as you can. I trust 
you can climb over an undefended rampart ?” 

“‘ T have surmounted a defended one,” said Ar- 
thur. “ What is my next charge {—All this is 
easy.” 

“ You will see a species of thicket, or stretch of 
low bushes—make for it with all speed. When 
you are there, turn to the eastward; but beware, 
while holding that course, that you are not seen 
by the Burgundian Free Companions, who are on 
watch on that part of the walls. A volley of arrows, 
and the sally of a body of cavalry in pursuit, will 
be the consequence, if they get sight of you; and 
their eyes are those of the eagle, that spy the car- 
nage afar off.” 
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“ J will be heedful,” said the young Englishman. 

« You will find,” continued the priest, “ upon 
the outer side of the thicket a path, or rather a 
sheep-track, which, sweeping at some distance from 
the walls, will conduct you at last into the road 
leading from Brisach to Bale. Hasten forward to 
meet the Swiss, who are advancing. Tell them 
your father’s hours are counted, and that they 
must press on if they would save him; and say to 
Rudolph Donnerhugel, in especial, that the Black 
Priest of Saint Paul’s waits to bestow upon him 
his blessing at the northern sallyport. Dost thou 
understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the young man. 

The Priest of Saint Paul’s then pushed open the 
low-browed gate of the turret, and Arthur was 
about to precipitate himself down the stair which 
opened before him. 

“ Stay yet a moment,” said the priest, “and doff 
the novice’s habit, which can only encumber thee.” 

Arthur in a trice threw it from him, and was 
again about to start. 

“ Stay yet a moment longer,” continued the 
Black Priest. “ This gown may be a tell-tale— 
Stay, therefore, and help me to pull off my upper 
garment.” 

Inwardly glowing with impatience, Arthur yet 
saw the necessity of obeying his guide; and when 
he had pulled the long and loose upper vestment 
from the old man, he stood before him in a cassock 
of black serge, befitting his order and profession, 
but begirt, not with a suitable sash such as elergy- 
men wear, but with a most uncanonical buff-belt, 
supporting a short two-edged sword, calculated 
alike to stab and to smite. 

«“ Give me now the novice’s habit,’ said the 
venerable father, “ and over that I will put the 
priestly vestment. Since for the present I have 
some tokens of the laity about me, it is fitting it 
should be covered with a double portion of the 
clerical habit.” 

As he spoke thus he smiled grimly; and his 
smile had something more frightful and withering 
than the stern frown, which suited better with his 
features, and was their usual expression. 

“And now,” said lie, “ what does the fool tarry 
for, when life and death are in his speed %” 

The young messenger waited not a second hint, 
but at once descended the stairs, as if it had been 
by a single step, found the portal, as the priest Had 
said, only secured by bars on the inside, offering 
little resistance save from their rusted state, which 
made it difficult to draw them. Arthur succeeded, 
however, and found himself at the side of the 
moat, which presented a green and marshy ap- 
pearance. Without stopping to examine whether 
it was deep or shallow, and almost without being 
sensible of the tenacity of the morass, the young 
Englishman forced his way through it, and at- 
tained the opposite side, without attracting the 
attention of two worthy burghers of Brisach, who 
were the guardians of the barriers. One ef them 
indeed was deeply employed in the perusal of some 
profane chronicle, or religious legend; the other 
was as anxiously engaged in examining the margin 
of the moat, in search of eels, perhaps, or frogs, 
for he wore over his shoulder a scrip for securing 
some such amphibious booty. 

Seeing that, as the priest foretold, he had no- 
thing to apprehend from the vigilance of the sen- 
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tuneis, Arthur dashed at the palisade, in hope to 
catch hold of the top of the stockade, and so to clear 
it by one bold leap. He ovefrated his powers of 
activity, however, or they were diminished by his 
recent bonds and imprisonment. He fell lightly 
backward on the d, and, as he got to his feet, 
became aware of the presence of a soldier, in 
yellow and blue, the livery of De Hagenbach, who 
came running towards him, erying to the slothful 
and unobservant sentinels, “ Alarm !—alarm !— 
you lazy swine! Stop the dog, or you are both 
dead men.” 

The fisherman, who was on the further side, laid 
down his eel-spear, drew his sword, and, flourishing 
it over his head, advanced towards Philipson with 
very moderate haste. The student was yet more 
unfortunate, for, in his hurry to fold up his book 
and attend to his duty, he contrived to throw him- 
self (inadvertently, doubtless) full in the soldier’s 
way. The latter, who was running at top speed, 
encountered the burgher witha severe shock which 
threw both down ; but the citizen being a solid and 
substantial man, lay still where he fell, while the 
other, less weighty, and probably less prepared for 
the collision, lost his balance and the command of 
his limbs at once, and, rolling over the edge of the 
moat, was immersed in the mud and marsh. The 
fisher and the student went with deliberate speed 
to assist the unexpected and unwelcome partner of 
their watch; while Arthur, stimulated by the im- 
minent sense of danger, sprung at the barrier with 
more address and vigour than before, and, suc- 
ceeding in his leap, made, as he had becn direeted, 
with his utmost speed for the covert of the adja- 
cent bushes. He reached them without hearing 
any alarm from the walls. But he was conscious 
that his situation had become extremely preca- 
rious, since his escape from the town was known 
to one man at least, who would not fail to give the 
alarm in case he was able to extricate himself 
from the marsh,—a feat, however, in which it 
seemed to Arthur that the armed citizens were 
likely to prove rather his apparent than actual 
assistants, While such thoughts shot across his 
mind, they served to augment his natural speed of 
foot, so that in less space than could have been 
thought possible, he reached the thinner extremity 
of the thicket, whence, as intimated by the Black 
Priest, he could see the eastern towcr and the 
wdjoining battlements of the town,— 





“With hostile faces throng'd, and ficry arms.” 


It required, at the same time, some address on 
the part of the fugitive, to keep so much under 
shelter as to prevent himself from being seen in 
his turn by those whom he saw so plainly. He 
therefore expected every moment to hear a bugle 
wind, or to behold that bustle and commotion 
among the defenders, which might prognosticate 
a sally. Neither, however, took place, and heed- 
fully observing the footpath, or track, which the 
priest had pointed out to him, young Philipson 
wheeled his course out of sight of the guarded 
towers, and soon falling into the public and fre- 
quented road, by which his father and he had 
approached the town in the morning, he had the 
happiness, by the dust and flash of arms, to see a 
small body of armed men advancing towards 
Brisach, whom he justly eoneluded to be the van 
of the Swiss deputation. 
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Hoe soon met the party, which consisted of about 
ten men, with Rudolph Donnerhugel at their 
head. The figure of Philipson, covered with mud, 
and in some places stained with blood, (for his 
fall in the dungeon had cost him a slight wound,) 
attracted the wonder of every one, who crowded 
around to hear the news. Rudolph alone appeared 
unmoved. Like the visage on the ancient statues 
of Hercules, the physiognomy of the bulky Bernese 
was large and massive, having an air of indifferent 
and almost sullen composure, which did not change 
but in moments of the fiercest agitation. 

He listened without emotion to the breathless 
tale of Arthur Philipson, that his father was in 
prison, and adjudged to death. 

« And what else did you expect?” said the 
Bernese, coldly. * Were you not warned? It had 
been easy to have foreseen the misfortuno, but it 
may be impossible to prevent it.” 

“ I own—I own,” said Arthur, wringing his 
hands, “ that you were wise, and that we were 
foolish.— But oh! do not think of our folly in the 
moment of our extremity! Be the gallant and 
gencrous champion which your Cantons proclaim 
you—give us your aid in this deadly strait!” 

“ But how, or in what manner?’ said Rudolph, 
still hesitating. “ We have dismissed the BaAlese, 
who were willing to have given assistance, 80 much 
did your dutiful example weigh with us. We are 
now scarce above a score of men—how can you 
ask us to attack a garrison town, secured by forti- 
fications, and where there are six times our num. 
ber ?” 

“ You have friends within the fortifications,” 
replied Arthur—“ 1 am sure you have. Hark in 
your ear—The Black Priest sent to you—to you, 
Rudolph Donnerhugel of Berne—that he waits to 
give you his blessing at the northern sallyport.” 

“ Ay, doubtless,” said Rudolph, shaking him- 
self free of Arthur’s attempt to engage him in pri- 
vate conference, and speaking so that all around 
might hear him, “ there is little doubt on’t; T will 
find a priest at the northern sallyport to confess 
and absolve me, and a block, axe, and headsman, 
to strike my throat asunder when he has done. 
But I will scarce put the neck of my father’s son 
into such risk. If they assassinate an English 
pedlar, who has never offended them, what will 
they do with the Bear of Berne, whose fangs and 
talons Archibald de Hagenbach has felt ere now ?” 

Young Philipson at these words clasped his 
hands together, and held them up to Heaven, as 
one who abandons hope, sean geae from thence. 
The tears started to his eyes, and, clenching his 
hands and setting his teeth, he turned his back 
abruptly upon the Swiss. 

‘ What means this passion?” said Rudolph 
“© Whither would you now ?” 

“To rescue my father, or perish with him,” said 
Arthur ; and was about to run wildly back to La 
oo when a strong but kindly grasp detained 

im. 

“ Tarry a little till I tie my garter,” said Sigis- 
mund Biederman, “ and I will go with you, King 
Arthur.” 

“ You, oaf?” exclaimed Rudolph, * you--and 
without orders?” 

“ Why, look you, cousin Rudolph,” said the 
youth, eontinuing, with great composure, to fasten 
his garter, whieh, after the fashion of the time, 
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was somewhat intricately secured—* yon are al- 
ways telling us that we are Swiss and freemen ; 

and what is the advantage of being a freeman, if 

one is not at liberty to do what he has a mind? 
You are my Hauptman, lock you, so long as it 
leases me, and no longer.” 

“ And why shouldst thou desert me now, thou 
fool? Why at this minute, of all other minutes in 
the year?’ demanded the Bernese. 

“ Look you,” replied the insnbordinate follower, 
“J have hunted with Arthur for this month past, 
and I love him—he never called me fool or idiot, 
beenuse my thoughts came slower, may be, and 
something duller, than those of other folk. And I 
love his father—the old man gave me this baldric 
and this horn, which I warrant cost many a kreut- 
zer. He told me, too, not to be discouraged, for 
that it was better to think justly than to think fast, 
and that I had sense enough for the one if not for 
the other, And the kind old man is now in Hagen- 
bach’s butcher-shambles !—But we will free him, 
Arthuy, if two men may. Thou shalt see me fight, 
while steel blade and ashen shaft will hold toge- 
ther.” 

So saying, he shook in the air his enormous 
partisan, which quivered in his grasp like a slip of 
willow. Indeed, if Iniquity was to be struck down 
like an ox, there was not onein that chosen band 
more likely to perform the feat than Sigismund; 
for though somewhat shorter in stature than his 
brethren, -and of a Jess animated spirit, yet his 
breadth of shoulders and strength of muscles were 
enormous, and if thoroughly aroused and disposed 
for the contest, which was very rarely the case, 
perhaps Rudolph himself might, as far as sheer 
foree went, have had difficulty in matching him. 

Truth of sentiment and energy of expression, 
always produce an effect on natufal and generous 
characters. Several of the youths around began to 
exclaim, that Sigismund said well; that if the old 
man had put himself in danger, it was because he 
thought more of the sucecss of their negotiation 
than of his own safety, and had taken himself 
from under their protection, rather than involve 
them in quarrels on his account. We are the 
more bound,” they said, “to sce him unscathed ; 
and we will do so.” 

“ Peace ! all you wiseacres,” said Rudolph, look- 
ing round with an air of superiority; “ and you, 
Arthur of England, pass on to the Landamman, 
who is close behind; you know he is our chief 
commander, he is no less your father’s sincere 
friend, and whatever he may determine in your 
father’s favour, you will find most ready executors 
of his pleagure in all of us.” 

His companions appeared to concur in this ad- 
vice, and young Philipson saw that his own com- 
pliance with the recommendation was indispen- 
Bable. Indeed, although he still suspected that 
the Bernese, by his various intrigues, as well with 
the Swiss youth as with those of Bale, and, as 
might be inferred from the Priest of Saint Pauls, 
by comnminication even within the town of La 

erette, possessed the greatcr power of assisting 
him at such a conjuncture; yct he trusted far 
more in the simple candour and perfect faith of 
Arnold Biederman, and pressed forward to tell to 
| him his mournful tale, and crave his assistance. 
From the top of a bank which he reached in 
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he advanced guard, he saw beneath him the vene- 
rable Landatnman and his associates, accompanied 
by a few of the youths who no longer were dis- 
persed upon the flanks of the party, but attended 
on them closely, and in military array, as men 
prepared to repel any sudden attack. 

Behind came a mule or two with baggage, toge- 
ther with the animals which, in the ordinary course 
of their march, supported Anne of Geierstein and 
her attendant. Both were occupied by female 
figures as usual, and to the best of Arthur’s kon, 
the foremost had the well-known dress of Anne, 
from the grey mantle to a small heron’s plume, 
which, since entering Germany, she had worn in 
compltance with the custom of the country, and in 
evidence of her rank as a maiden of birth and dis- 
tinction. Yet, if the youth’s eyes brought him 
true tidings at present, what was the character of 
their former information, when, scarce more than 
half an hour since, they had beheld, in the sub- 
terranean dungeon of Brisach, the same form which 
they now rested upon, in circumstances s0 very 
different! The feeling excited by this thought 
was powerful, but it was momentary, like the 
lightning which blazes through a midnight sky, 
which is but just seen ere it vanishes into dark- 
ness. Or rather, the wonder excited by this mar- 
vellous incident, only maintained its ground in his 
thoughts, by allying itself with the anxiety for hts 
father’s safety, which was their predominaut occu- 
pation. 

“Tf there be indeed a spirit,” he said, “ which 
wears that beautiful form, it must be beneficent as 
well as lovely, and will extend to my far more 
deserving father the protection which his son has 
twice experienced.” 

But ere he had time to prosecute such a thought 
farther, he had met the Landamman and his 
party. Here his appearance and his condition 
excited the same surprise as they had formerly 
occasioned to Rudolph and the vanguard. To the 
repeated interrogatories of the Landamman, he 
gave a brief account of his own imprisonment, and 
of his escape, of which he suffered the whole glory 
to rest with the Black Priest of St. Paul’s, without 
mentioning one word of the more interesting fe- 
male apparition, by which he bad been attended 
aud assisted in his charitable task On another 
point also Arthur was silent. He saw no propriety 
in communicating to Arnold Biederman the mes- 
sage which the priest had acdressed to Rudolph’s 
ear alone. Whether good should come of it or no, 
he held sacred the obligation of silence imposed 
upon him by a man from whom he had just 
received the most important assistance. 

The Landamman was siruck dumb for a mo- 
ment, with sorrow and surprise, at the news whielr 
he heard. The elder Ph.lipson had gained his 
respect, as well by the puiity and steadiness of 
the principles which he expressed, a8 by the ex- 
tent and depth of his information, which was peeu- 
liarly valuable and interesting to the Switzer, who 
felt his admirable judgment considerably fettered 
for want of that knowledge of countries, times, and: 
manners, with which his English friend often sup- 
plied him. ; 

“ Let ns press forward,” he said to the Ban 
neret of Berne, and the other deputies ; * let us 
offer our mediation betwixt the tyrant De Hagen- 
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must listen to us, for I know his master expects to 
see this Philipson at his court. The old man hinted 
to me go much. As we are possessed of such a 
secret, Archibald de Hagenbach will not dare to 
brave our vengeance, since we might easily send 
to Duke Charles information how the Governor of 
La Ferette abuses his power, in matters where not 
only the Swiss, but where the Duke himself is con- 
cerned.” 

“ Under your reverend favour, my worthy sir,” 
answered the Bannerct of Berne, “ we are Swiss 
Deputies, and go to represent the injuries of Swit- 
zerland alone. If we embroil ourselves with the 
quarrels of strangers, we shall find it more difficult 
to settle advantageously those of our own country ; 
and if the Duke should, by this villany done upon 
English merchants, bring upon him the resent- 
ment of the English mouarch, such breach will 
only render it more a matter of peremptory neces- 
sity for him to make a treaty advantageous to the 
Swiss Cantons.” 

There was so much worldly policy in this advice, 
that Adam Zimmerman of Soleure instantly cx- 
pressed his assent, with the additional argument, 
that their brother Biederman had told them searce 
two hours before, how these English merchants 
had, by his advice and their own free desire, 

d company with them that morning, on pur- 
pose that they might not involve the Deputies in 
the quarrels which might be raised by the Gover- 
nor’s exactions on his merchandise. 

‘“ Now what advantage,” he said, “ shall we 
derive from this same parting of company, sup- 
posing, as my brother seems to urge, we are still 
to consider this Englishman’s interest as if he 
were our fellow traveller, and under our especial 
protection 3” 

This personal reasoning pinched the Landam- 
man somewhat closely, for he had but a short 
while before descanted on the generosity of the 
elder Philipson, who had frecly exposed himself 
to danger, rather than that he should embarrass 
their negotiation by remaining one of their com- 
pany; and it completely shook the fealty of the 
white-bearded Nicholas Bonstetten, whose eyes 
wandered from the face of Zimmerman, which 
expressed triumphant coufidence in his argument, 
to that of his friend the Landamman, which was 
rather more embarrassed than usual. 

“ Brethren,” said Arnold at length with firm- 
mess and animation, “ I erred in priding myself 
upon the worldly policy which I taught to you this 
morning. This man is not of our country, doubt- 
less, but he is of our blood—a copy of the common 
Creator’s image—and the more worthy of being 
called so, a8 he is a man of integrity and worth. 
We might not, without grievous sin, pass such a 
person, being in danger, without affording him 
velief, even if he lay accidentally by the side of 
our path; much less should we abandon him if the 
danger has been incurred in our own cause, and 
that we might escape the net in which he is him- 
self caught. Be not, therefore, downcast—We do 
God’s will in succouring an oppressed man. If we 
sueceed by mild means, as I trust we shall, we do 
a good action at a cheap rate ;—if not, God can 
assert the cause of humanity by the hands of few 
as well as of many.” 

“ If such is your opinion,” said the Bannerman 
of Berne, “ not a man here will shrink from you. 
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For me, I pleaded against my own inclinations 
when I advised you to avoid a breach with the 
Burgundian. But as a soldier, I must needs say, 
I would rather fight the garrison, were they double 
the number they talk, of, in a fair field, than under- 
take to storm their defences.” 

‘“ Nay,” said the Landamman, “I sinecrely hope 
we shall ‘both enter and depart from the town of 
Brisach, without deviating from the pacifie eharac- 
ter with which our mission from the Diet invests 
us.” 


we 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


For Somerset, off with his guilty head. 
3d Part of Henry FI. 


Tue Governor of La Ferette stood on the battle- 
ments of the castern entrauce-tower of his fortress, 
and looked out on the road to Bale, when first the 
vanguard of the Swiss mission, then the centre and 
rear, appeared in the distance. At the same mo- 
ment the van halting, the main body closed with 
it, while the females and baggage, and mules in 
the rear, moved in their turn up to the main body, 
and the whole were united in one group. 

A messenger then stepped forth, and winded 
one of those tremendous horns, the spoils of thie 
wild bulls, so numerous in the Canton of Uri, that 
they are supposed to have given rise to its name. 

“ They demand admittance,” said the esquire. 

“ They shall have it,” answered Sir Archibald 
de Hagenbach. “ Marry, how they may pass out 
again, is another and a deeper question.” 

«Think yet a moment, noble sir,’ continued 
the esquire. “ Bethink you, these Switzers are 
very fiends in fight, and have, besides, no booty to 
repay the conquest—some paltry chains of good 
copper, perchance, or adulterated silver. You have 
knocked out the marrow—do not damage your 
teeth by trying to grind the bone.” 

“ Thou art a fool, Kilian,” answered De Hagen- 
bach, “ and it may be a coward besides. The ap- 
proach of some score, or at most some score and a 
half, of Swiss partisans, makes thee draw in thy 
horns like a snail at a child’s finger! Mine are 
strong and inflexible as those of the Urus, of whom 
they talk so much, and on which they blow so 
boldly. Keep in mind, thou timid creature, that 
if the Swiss deputies, as they presume to call them- 
selves, are permitted to pass free, tliey carry to thic 
Duke stories of merchants bound to his court, and 
fraught with precious commodities, specially ad- 
dressed to his Grace! Charles has then at once 
to endure the presence of the ambassadors, whom 
he contemns and hates, and Icarns by them that 
the Governor of La Ferette, permitting such to 
pass, lias nevertheless presuined to stop those 
whom he would full gladly see; for what prince 
would not blithely welcome such a casket as that 
which we have taken from yonder strolling English 
pedlar ?” 

“ T sec not how the assault on these ambassadors 
will mend your excellency’s plea for despoiling tlie 
Englishmen,” said Kilian. 

“ Because thou art a blind mole, Kilian.” an- 
swered his chief. “ If Burgundy hears of a ruffle 
between my garrison and the mountain churls, 
whom he scorns, and yet hates, it will drown all 
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notice ot the wo pedlars who have perished in the 
fray. If after-enquiry should come, an hour’s ride 
transports me with my confidants into the Imperial 
dominions, where, though the Emperor be a spirit- 
less fool, the rich prize I have found on these 
islanders will ensure me a good reception.” 

“J will stick by your excellcncy to the last,” 
returned the esquire ; “and you shall yourself wit- 
ness, that if a fool, I am at least no coward.” 

“TI never thought thee such when it came to 
hand-blows,” said De Hagenbach ; “ but in policy, 
thou art timid and irresolute. Hand me mine ar- 
mour, Kilian, and beware thou brace it well. The 
: Swiss pikes and swords are no wasp stings.” 

«“ May your excellency wear it with honour and 
| rofit,” said Kilian; and, according to the duty of 
his office, he buckled upon his principal the com- 
plete panoply of a knight of the empire. “ Your 
purpose of assaulting the Swiss then holds firm,” 
said Kilian. ‘ But what pretext will your excel- 
lency assign 3” 

‘‘ Let me alone,” said Archibald de Hagenbach, 
6 to take one, or to make one. Do you only have 
Schonfeldt and the soldiers on their stations. And 
remember the words are—‘* Burgunily to the Res- 
cue.’ When these words are first spohen, let the 
soldiers show themselves—when repeated, let them 
fall on. And now that I am accoutred, away to the 
churls and admit them.” 

Kilian bowed and withdrew. 

The bugle of the Switzers had repeatedly emitted 
its angry roar, exasperated by the delay of nearly 
half an hour, without an answer from the guarded 
gate of Brisach; and every blast declared, by the 
prolonged echoes which it awakened, the increased 
impatience of those who summoned the town. At 
length the portcullis arose, the gate opened, the 
drawbridge fell, and Kilian, in the equipage of a 
| man-at-arms arrayed for fight, rode forth on an 
ambling palfrey. 

6 What bold men are ye, sirs, who are here in 
arms before the fortress of Brisach, appertaining 
in right and seignorie to the thrice noble Duke of 
Burgundy and Lorraine, and garrisoned for his 
cause and interest by the excellent Sir Archibald, 
Lord of Hagenbach, Knight of the most holy Ro- 
man, Empire ?” 

“So please you, Sir Esquire,” said the Landam- 
man, “for such I conjecture you to be by the 
feather in your bonnet, we are here with no hos- 
tile intentions ; though armed, as you see, to defend 
us ina perilous journey, where we are something 
unsafe by day, and cannot always repose by night 
in places of security. But our arms have no offen- 
sive purpose pif they had such, our numbers had 
not been so few as you see them.” 

“ What then is your character and purpose?” 
said Kilian, who had learned to use, in his master’s 
absence, the lordly and insolent tone of the Gover- 
nor himself. 

“ We are Delegates,” answered the Landam- 
man, in a calm and even tone of voice, without ap- 

aring to take offence at, or to observe, the inso- 

ent demeanour of the esquire, “ from the Free 
and Confederated Cantons of the Swiss States and 
provinces, and fram the good town of Soleure, who 
are accredited from our Diet of Legislature to 
travel to the presence of his Grace the Duke of 
Burgundy, on an errand of high importance to 
both countries, and with the hope of establishing 
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with your master’s lord—I mean with the noble 
Duke of Burgundy—a sure and sieadfast peace, 
upon such terms as shall be to the mutual honour 
and advantage of both countries, and to avert dis- 
putes, and the effusion of Christian blood, which 
may otherwise be shed for want of timely and good 
understanding.” 

“ Show me your letters of credence,” said the 
esquire. 

“* Under your forgiveness, Sir Esquire,” replied 
the Landamman, “it will be time enough to ex- 
hibit these, when we are admitted to the presence 
of your master the Governor.” 

“ That is as much as to say, wilful will to it. It 
is well, my masters ; and yet you may take this 
advice from Kilian of Kersberg. It is sometimes 
better to reel backwards than to run forwards.— 
My master, and my master’s master, are more 
ticklish persons than the dealers of Bale, to whom 
you sell your cheeses. Home, honest men, home! 
your way lies before you, and you are fairly 
warned.” 

“ We thank thee for thy counsel,” said the Lan- 
damman, interrupting the Banneret of Berne, whv 
had commenced an angry reply, “ supposing it 
kindly meant; if not, an uncivil jest is like an 
overcharged gun, which recoils on the cannoneer. 
Our road lics onward through Brisach, and onward 
we propose to go, and take such hap as that which 
we may find before us.” 

‘“ Go onward then, in the devil’s name,” said the 
squire, who had entertained some hope of deterring 
them from pursuing their journey, but found him- 
self effectually foiled. 

The Switzers entered the town, and, stopped by 
the barricade of cars which the Governor had 
formed across the street, at about twenty yards 
from the gate, they drew themselves up in military 
order, with their little body formed into three 
lines, the two females and the fathers of the depu- 
tation being in the centre. The little phalanx pre- 
sented a double front, one to each side of the street, 
while the centre line faced so as to move forward, 
and only waited for the removal of the barricade 
in order todo so. But while they stood thus in- 
active,a knight in complete armour appeared from 
a side door of the great tower, under the arch of 
which they had entered into the town. His visor 
was raised, and he walked along the front of the 
little line formed by the Swiss, with a stern and 
frowning aspect. 

“ Who are you,” he said, “ who have thus far 
intruded yourselves in arms into a Burgundian 
garrison ?” 

“ With your excellency’s leave,” said the Lan- 
damman, “ we are men who come on a peaceful 
errand, though we carry arms for our own defence, 
Deputies we are from the towns of Berne and So- 
leure, the Cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Unter 
walden, come to adjust matters of importance with 
the gracious Duke of Burgundy and Lorraine.” 

«“ What towns, what cantons?” said the Gover 
nor of La Ferette. “ I have heard no such names 
among the Free Cities of Germany. — Berne, 
truly | when became Berne a free state 3” 

“Since the twenty-first day of June,” said Ar- 
nold Biederman, “ in the year of grace one thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-nine, on whieh day 
the battle of Laupen was fought.” 

“ Away, vain old man,” said the Knight ; « think- 
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est thow that such idle boasts can avail thee here } 


We have heard, indeed, of some insurgent villages 
sed eommunities among the Alps, and how they 
rebelled against the Emperor, and by the advan- 
tage of fastnesses, ambuscades, and lurking-places, 
how they have murdered some knights and gentle- 
men sent against them by the Duke of Austria ; 
bui we little thought that such paltry townships 
and insignificant bands of mutinecrs had the inso- 
lence to term themselves Free States, and propose 
te enter inte negotiation as such with a mighty 
peinee like Charles of Burgundy.” 

“ May it please your excellency,” replied the 
Landanmman, with perfect temper, “ your own laws 
ef chivalry declare, that if the stronger wrong the 
weaker, or the noble does injury to the less gentle, 
the very act levels distinctions between them, and 
the doer of an injury becomes bound to give con- 
dign satisfaction, of such kind as the wronged party 
shall demand.’ 

“ Hence to thy hills, churl!” exclaimed the 
haughty Knight; “ there comb thy beard and roast 
thy chestnuts. What! because a few rats and 
mice find retreat among the walls and wainscoting 
of our dwelling-houses, shall we therefore allow 
them to intrude their disgusting presence, and 
their airs of freedom and independence, into our 

nal presence? No, we will rather crush them 
beneath the heel of our ironshod boots.” 

“ We are not men to be trodden on,” said Ar- 
nold Biederman, calmly; “those who have at- 
tempted it have found us stumbling-blocks. Lay, 
Sir Knight, lay aside for an instant this haughty 
language, which can only lead to warfare, and listen 
to the words of peace. Dismiss our comrade, the 
English merchant Philipson, on whom you have 
this morning laid unlawful hands; let him pay a 
moderate sum for his ransom, and we, who are 
bound instantly to the Duke’s presence, will bear a 
fair report to him of his Governor of La Ferette.” 

“ You will be so generous, will you!” said Sir 
Archibald, in a tone of ridicule. “ And what 
pledge shall I have that you will favour me so 
kindly as you propose ?” 

‘The word of a man who never broke his pro- 
mise,” answered the stoical Landamman. 

6 Insolent hind!” replied the Knight, “ dost 
thou stipulate? thow offer thy paltry word as a 
ples betwixt the Duke of Burgundy and Archi- 

ad de Hagenbach t Know that ye go not to Bur- 

dy at all, or you go thither with fetters on your 
Seide and halters round your necks.—So ho, Bur- 
gundy to the Rescue !” 

Instantly as he spoke, the soldiers showed them- 
selves before, bebind, and around the narrow space 
where the Swiss had drawn tliemselves up. The 
batilements of the town were lined with men, 
ethers presented themselves at the doors of each 
house in the strect, prepared to sally, and, at the 
windows, prepared to shoot, as well with guna as 
with bows and crossbows, The soldicrs who de- 
fended the barricade also started up, and seemed 
ready to dispute the passage in front. The little 
band, encompassed and overmatched, but neither 
startled nor disheartened, stood to their arms. Tlie 
eentre rdnk under the Landammanu prepared to 
force their way over the barricade, The two fronts 
stood back to back, ready to dispute the street 
with those that should issue from houses. It 


could not fail to prove a work of no small blood 
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even with five times their mumber. sense 
of this, perhaps, made Sir Archibald delay giving 
the signal for onset, when suddenly behind arose 
a cry of, “ Treason, treason |” 

A soldier, covered with mud, rushed before the 
Governor, and said, in hurried accents, that, as he 
endeavoured to stop a prisoner who had made his 
escape some short time sinee, he had been seized, 
by the burghers of the town, and wellnigh drowned 
in the moat. He added, that the citizens were 
even now admitting the enemy into the place. 

« Kilian,” said the Knight, * take two score of 
men—hasten to the northern sallyport; stab, out 
down, or throw from the battlements, whomesever 
you meet in arms, townsmen or strangers, Leave 
me to settle with these peasants by fair means or 
foul.” 

But ere Kilian could obey his master’s com- 
mands, a shout arose in the rear, where they cried, 
« Bale! Bale !—Freedom! freedom !—The day 
ig our own !” 

Onward came the youth of Bale, who had not 
been at such a distance but that Rudolph had con- 
trived to recall them—onward came many Swiss 
who had hovered around the embassy, holding 
themselves in readiness for such a piece of service ; 
and onward came the armed citizens of La Fe- 
rctte, who, compelled to take arms and mount guard 
by the tyranny of De Hagenbach, lid availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to admit the Balese at 
the sallyport through which Philipson had lately 
made his escape. 

The garrison, somewhat discouraged before by 
the firm aspect of the Swiss, who had held their 
numbers at defiance, were totally diseoncerted by 
this new and unexpected insurrection, Most of 
them prepared rather to fly than to fight, and they 
threw themselves in numbers from the walls, as 
the best chance of escaping. IGlian and some 
others, whom pride prevented from flying, and de- 
spair from asking quarter, fought with fury, and 
were killed on the spot. In the midst of this con 
fusion the Landamman kept his own bands un- 
moved, permitting them to take no share in the 
action, save to repel such violence as was offered | 
to them. 

“ Stand fast all !” sounded the deep voice of Ar- 
nold Biederman along their little body. “ Where 
is Rudolph ?—Savo lives, but take none.—Why, 
how now, Arthur Philipson ! stand fast, I say.” 

“ JT cannot stand fast,” said Arthur, who was 
in the act of leaving the ranks. “I must seek 
my father in the dungeons; they may be slaying 
hin in this confusion while I stand idle here.” 

« By our Lady of Hinsiedien, you say well,” 
answered the Landamman; “ that I should have 
forgot my noble guest! I will help thee to searclt 
for him, Arthur—the affray seems wellnigh ended. 
—Ho, there, Sir Banneret, worthy Adam Zim- 
merman, my good friend Nicholas Bonstetten, keep 
our men standing firm—Have nothing to do with 
this affray, but leave the men of Bale to answat 
their own deeds. I return in a few mimutes.” 

So saying he hurried after. Arthur Philipson, 
whose recollection conducted him, with sufficient 
accuracy, to the head of the dungeon stairs, There 
they met an ill-looking man clad in # buff jerkix, 
who bore at his girdle a bunck of keys 
which intimated the nature of his calling, 
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“ Show mas the prison of the English merchant,” 
gid Arthur Philipsen, “or thou diest by my 
hand !”’ 

« Which of them desire you to see 1”? answered 
the official ;—* the old man, or the young one ?”’ 

“ The old,” exid young Philipson. “ His son 
bas escaped thee.” , 

“ Enter here then, gentlemen,” said the jailor, 
undoing the apring-bolt of a heavy door. 

At the upper end of the apartment lay the man 
they came to seek for, who was instantly ratsed 
from the ground, and loaded with their embraces. 

“ My dear father !”—* My worthy guest !” said 
his son and friend at the same moment, “ how 
fares it with you ?” 

“ Well,” answered the elder Philipson, “if you, 
my friend, and son, come, as I judge from your 
arms and countenance, as conquerors, and at li- 
berty— ill, if you come to share my prison-housc.” 

«“ Have no fear of that,” said the Landamman ; 
“we have been in danger, but are remarkably 
delivered. — Your evil Jair has bennmbed you. 
Lean on me, my noble guest, and let me assist 
you to better quarters.” 

Here he was interrupted by a heavy clash, as it 
seemed, of iron, and differing from the distant roar 
of the popular tumult, which they still heard from 
the open street, as men hear the deep voice of a 
remote and tempestuous ocean. 

«“ By Saint Peter of the fetters !” said Arthur, 
who instantly discovered the cause of the sound, 
“the jailor has cast the door to the staple, or it 
has escaped his grasp. The spring-lock has closed 
upon us, and we cannot be liberated saving from 
the outside.—Ho, jailor dog! villain! open the 
door, or thou diest !” 

“ He is probably out of hearing of your threats,” 
gaid the elder Philipson, “ and your cries avail you 
nothing. But are you sure the Swiss are in pos- 
session of the town !” 

“ We are peaceful occupants of it,” answered 
the Landamman, “ though without a blow given on 
our side.” 

“ Why, then,” said the Englishman, “ your fol- 
fowers will soon find you out. Arthur and I are 
paltry ciphers, and our absence might easily pass 
over unobserved; but you are too important a 
figure not to be missed and looked after, when the 
sum of your number is taken.” 

«“ IT well hope it will prove so,” said the Landam- 
man, “ though methinks I show but scurvily, shut 
up here like a cat in a cupboard when he has been 
etéaling cream.—Arthur, my brave boy, dost thou 
gee no means of shooting back the bolt ?” 

Arthur,,who had been minutely examining the 
lock, replied in the negative; and added, that they 
must take patience perforce, and arm themselvcs 
to wait calmly their deliverance, which they could 
do nothing to accelerate. 

Arnold Biederman, however, felt somewhat 
severely the neglect of his sons and companions. 

« All my youths, uncertain whether | am alive 
or dead, are taking the opportunity of my absence, 
doubtless, for pillage and license—and the politic 
Rudolph, 1 presume, cares not if I ey ake re- 

on the stage—the Banneret, and the white- 
teers Boustetten, who calls me his friend— 
every neighbour has deserted me—and yet they 
lmow that I am anxions for the safety of the most 
insignificant of them all, as dearer to me than my 
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shows as if the rash young men desired to gat rid 
of a rule too regular and peaceful to be pleasing to 
those who are eager for war and conquest.” 

The Landamman, fretted out of his usual sere- 
nity of temper, and afraid of the misbehaviour of 
his countrymen in his absence, thus reflected upon 
his friends and companions, while the distant noise 
soon died away into the most absolute and total 
silence. 

“ What is to do now?’ said Arthur Philipson, 
“ T trust they will take the opportunity of quiet to 
go through the roll-call, and enquire then who are 
amissing.” 

It seemed as if the young man’s wish had some 
efficacy, for he had scarce uttered it before the lock 
was turned, and the door set ajar by some one who 
escaped up stairs from behind it, before those who 
were set at liberty could obtain a glance of their 
deliverer. 

“Jt is the jailor, doubiless,” said the Landam- 
man, “who may be apprehensive, as he has some 
reason, that we might prove more incensed at our 
detention in the dungcon, than grateful for our 
deliverance.” 

As they spoke thus, they ascended the arrow 
stairs, and issued from the door of the Gate-house 
tower, where a singular spectacle awaited them. 
The Swiss Deputics, and their escort, still remained 
standing fast and firm on the very spot where 
Hagenbach had proposed to assail them. A few of 
the late Governor’s soldiers, disarmed, and cower- 
ing from the rage of a multitude of the citizens, 
who now filled the streets, stood with downcast 
looks behind the phalanx of the mountaineers, as 
their safest place of retreat. But this was not all. 

The cars, 80 lately placed to obstruct the passage 
of the street, were now joined together, and served 
to support a platform, or scaffold, which had been 
hastily ‘constructed of planks. On this was placed 
a chair, in which sat a tall man, with his head, 
neck, and shoulders bare, the rest of his body 
clothed in bright armour. His countenance was 28 
pale as death, yct young Philipson recognised the 
hard-hearted Governor, Sir Archibald de Hagen- 
bach. He appeared to be bound tothe chair. On 
his right, and close beside him, steod the Priest of 
Saint Paul’s, muttering prayers, with his breviary 
in his hand ; while on his left, and somewhat behind 
the captive, appeared a tall man, attired in red, 
and leaning with both hands on the naked sword, 
which has been described on a former occasien. 
The instant that Arnold Biederman appeared, and 
before the Landamman could open his lips to 
demand the meaning of what he saw, the priest 
drew back, the executioner stepped forward, the 
sword was brandished, the blow was struck, and 
the victim’s head rolled on the scaffold. A general 
acclamation and clapping of hands, like that b 
which a crowded theatre approves of some we 
graced performer, followed this feat of dexterity, 
While the headless corpse shot streams from the 
arteries, which were drunk up by the saw-dust that 
strewed the scaffold, the executioner gracefully pre- 
sented himself alternately at the four corners of 
the stage, modestly bowing, as the multitude greeted 
him with cheers of approbation. 

‘“¢ Nobles, knights, gentlemen of free-born blood, 
and good citizens,” he said, “ who have assisted at 
this act of high justiee, I pray yon to bear me wit- 
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ness that this judgment hath been executed after 
the form of the sentence, at one blow, and without 
stroke missed or repeated.” 

The acclamations were reiterated. 

“Long live our Scharfgerichter Steinernherz, 
and many a tyrant may he do his duty on !” 

«“ Noble friends,” said the executioner, with the 
deepest obeisance, “I have yet another word to 
say, and it must be a proud one.—God be gracious 
to the soul of this good and noble knight, Sir Ar- 
chibald de Hagenbach. He was the patron of my 
youth, and my guide to the path of honour. Eight 
steps have I made towards freedom and nobility 
on the heads of frceborn knights and nobles, who 
have fallen by his authority and command; and 
the ninth, by which I have attained it, is upon his 
own, in grateful memory of which I will expend 
this purse of gold, which but an hour since he 
bestowed on me, in masses for his soul. Gentle- 
men, noble friends, and now my equals, La Ferette 
has lost a nobleman and gained one. Our Lady be 

cious to the departed knight, Sir Archibald de 

agenbach, and bless and prosper the progress of 

Stephen Steinernherz von Blut-sacker, now free 
and noble of right !”! 

With that he took the feather out of the cap of 
the deceased, which, soiled with the blood of the 
wearer, lay near his body upon the scaffold, and, 
putting it into his own official bonnet, reccived 
the homage of the crowd in loud huzzas, which were 
partly in earnest, partly in ridicule of such an un- 
usual transformation. 

Arnold Bicderman at length found breath, which 
the extremity of surprise had at first denied him. 
Indeed, the whole execution had passed much too 
rapidly for the possibility of his interference. 

“ Who has dared to act this tragedy?’ he said 
indignantly; “ And by what right has it taken 
place ?” 

A cavalier, richly dressed in blue, replied to the 
question— 

“ The free citizens of Bale have acted for them- 
selves, as the fathers of Swiss liberty set them an 
example ; and the tyrant, De Hagen)ach, has fallen 
by the same right which put to death the tyrant 
Geysler. We bore with him till his cup was brim- 
ae over, and then we bore no longer.” 

“ [ say not but that he deserved death,” replied 
the Landamman ; “ but for your own sake and for 
ours, you should have forborne him till the Duke’s 
pleasure was known.” 

“What tell you us of the Duke?’ answered 
Laurenz Neipperg, the same blue cavalier whom 
Arthur had seen at the secret rendezvous of the 
Balese youth, in company with Rudolph,—* Why 
talk yeu of Burgundy to us, who are none of his 
subjects? The Ricror, our only rightful lord, 
had no title to pawn the town and fortifications of 
La Ferette, being as it is a dependency of Bale, to 
the prejudice of our free city. He might have 
pledged the revenue indeed; and supposing him to 
huve done so, the debt has been paid twice over 
by the exactions levied by yonder oppressor, who 
has now received his due. But pass on, Landam- 
man of Unterwalden. If our actions displease you, 
abjure them at the footstool of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy; but, in doing so, abjure the memory of 
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William Tell, and Staufbacher, of Furst,and Melch- 
tal, the fathers of Swiss freedom.” : 

“ You speak truth,” said the Landamman 5 but 
it is in an ill-chosen and unhappy time. Patierice 
would have remedied your evils, which none telt 
more deeply, or would have redressed more will- 
ingly, than I. But O, imprudent young man, you 
have thrown aside the modesty of your age, and 
the subjection you owe to your elders. illiam 
Tell and his brethren were men of years and judg- 
ment, husbands and fathers, having a right to be 
heard in council, and to be foremost in action. 
Enough—I leave it with the fathers and senators 
of your own city, to acknowledge or to reprove 
your actions.—But you, my friends—you, Banneret 
of Berne—you, Rudolph—above all, you, Nicholas 
Bonstetten, my comrade and my friend, why did 
you not take this miserable man under your pro- 
tection? The action would have shown Burgundy, 
that we were slandered by those who -have de- 
clared us desirous of seeking a quarrel with him, 
or of inciting his subjects to revolt. Now, all these 
prejudices will be confirmed in the minds of men 
naturally more tenacious of evil impressions than 
of those which are favourable.” 

“ As I live by bread, good gossip and neigh- 
bour,” answered Nicholas Bonstetten, “ I thought 
to obey your injunctions to a tittle ; so much so, 
that I once thought of breaking in and protecting 
the man, when Rudolph Donnerhugel reminded 
me, that your last orders were, te stand firm, and 
let the men of Bale answer for their own actions ; 
and surely, said I to myself, my gossip Arnold 
knows better than all of us what is fitting to be 
done.” 

“ Ah, Rudolph, Rudolph,” said the Landamman, 
looking on him with a displeased countenance, 
“wert thou not ashamed thus to deceive an old 
man ?” 

“ To say I deceived him is a hard charge; but 
from you, Landamman,” answered the Bernese, 
with his usual deference, “ I can bear any thing, 
I will only say, that, being a member of this em- 
bassy, I am obliged to think, and to give my 
opinion as such, especially when he is not present 
who is wise enough to lead and direct us all.” 

“ ‘Thy words are always fair, Rudolph,” replied 
Arnold Biederman, “and I trust so is thy mean- 
ing. Yet there are times when I somewhat doubt 
it.—But let disputes pass, and let me have your 
advice, my friends; and for that purpose go we 
where it may best profit us, even to the church, 
where we will first return our thanks for our de- 
liverance from assassination, and then hold counsel} 
what next is to be done.” . 

The Landamman led the way, accordingly, to 
the church of St. Paul’s, while his companions and 
assqciates followed in their order. This gave Ru- 
dolph, who, as youngest, suffered the others to 

recede him, an opportunity to beckon to him the 
andamman’s eldest son, Rudiger, and whisper to 
him to get rid of the two English merchants. 

“ Away with them, my dear Rudiger, by fair 
means, if possible; but away with them directly. 
Thy father is besotted with these two English ped- 
lars, and will listen to no other counsel; and thou 
and I know, dearest Rudiger, that such men as 
these are unfit to give laws to free-born Switzers. 
Get the trumpery they have been robbed of, or as 
much of it as is extant, together as fast as thou 
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canet, and send them a-travelling in Heaven’s 
same.” 

Rudiger nodded intelligently, and went to offer 
his services to expedite the departure of the elder 
Philipson. He found the sagacious merchant as 
desirous to escape from the scene of confusion now 
presented in the town, as the young Swiss could be 
to urge his departure. He only waited to recover 
the casket of which De Hagenbach had possessed 
himself, and Rudiger Biederman set on foot a strict 
search after it, which was the more likely to be 
successful, that the simplicity of the Swiss pre- 
vented them from setting the true value upon its 
contents. A strict and hasty search was immedi- 
ately instituted, both on the person of the dead De 
Hagenbach, on which the precious packet was not 
to be found, and on all who had approached him 
at his execution, or were supposed to enjoy his 
confidence. 

Young Arthur Philipson would gladly have 
availed himself of a few moments to bid farewell to 
Anne of Geierstein. But the grey wimple was no 
longer seen in the ranks of the Switzers, and it was 
reasonable to think, that, in the confusion which 
followed the execution of De Hagenbach, and the 
retreat of the leaders of the little battalion, she 
had made her escape into some of the adjacent 
houses, while the soldiers around her, no longer 
restrained by the presence of their chiefs, had dis- 
persed, some to search for the goods of which 
the Englishmen had been despoiled, others doubt- 
less to mingle with and join in the rejoicings of the 
victorious youths of Bale, and of those burghers 
of La Ferette by whom the fortifications of the 
town had been so gently surrendered. 

The cry amongst them was universal, that Bri- 
sach, so long considered as the curb of the Swios 
Confederates, and the barrier against their com- 
merce, should henceforth be garrisoned, as their 
protection against the encroachments and exac- 
tions of the Duke of Burgundy and his officers. 
The whole town was in a wild but joyful jubilee, 
while the citizens vied with each other in offering 
to the Swiss every species of refreshment, and the 
youths who attemded upon the mission hurried 
gaily, and in triumph, to profit by the circum- 
stances, which had so unexpectedly converted the 
ambuscade, so treacherously laid for them, into a 
genial and joyous reception. 

Amid this scene of confusion, it was impossible 
for Arthur to quit his father, even to satisfy tle 
feelings which induced him to wish for a few mo- 
ments at his own disposal. Sad, thoughtful, and 
sorrowful, amid the general joy, he remained with 
the parent whom he had so much reason to love 
and honofirfto assist him in securing and placing 
on their mule the various packages and bales 
which the honest Switzers had recovered after the 
death of De Hagenbach, and which they emulated 
each other in bringing to their rightful owner; 
while they were with difficulty prevailed on to 
accept the guerdon which the Englishman, from 
the means which he had still left upon his person, 
was disposed not merely to offer, but to force upon 
the restorers of his property, and which, in their 
rude and simple ideas, seemed greatly to exceed 
tlie value of what they had recovered for him. 

This scene had scarcely lasted ten or fifteen 
minutes, when Rudolph Donnerhugel approached 
the elder Philipson, and in a tone of great courtesy 
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invited him to join the council of the Chiefs of the 
Embassy of the Swiss Cantons, who, he said, were 
desirous of having the advantage of his experience 
upon some important questions respecting their 
conduct on these unexpected occurrences. 

“ See to our affairs, Arthur, and stir not from 
the spot on which I leave you,” said Philipson to 
his son. “ Look especially after the scaled packet 
of which I was so infamously ayd illegally robbed ; 
its recovery is of the utmost consequence.” 

So speaking, he instantly prepared himself to 
attend the Bernese, who, in a confidential manner, 
whispered, as he went arm-and-arm with him to- 
wards the church of St. Paul’s,— 

“J think a man of your wisdom will scarce 
advise us to trust ourselves to the mood of the 
Duke of Burgundy, when he has received such an 
injury as the loss of this fortress, and the execu- 
tion of his officer. You, at least, would be too 
judicious to afford us any farther the advantage 
of your company and society, since to do so would 
be wilfully to engage in our shipwreck.” 

“ ] will give my best advice,’ answered Phi- 
lipson, * when I shall be more particularly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances under which it is 
asked of me.” 

Rudolph muttered an oath, or angry exclamation, 
and led Philipson to the church without farther 
argument. 

In a small chapel adjoining to the church, and 
dedicated to St. Magnus the Martyr, the four de- 
putics were assembled in close conclave around the 
shrine in which the sainted hero stood, armed ag 
when he lived. The Priest of St. Paul’s was also 
present, and seemed to interest himself deeply in 
the debate which was taking place. When Philip- 
son entered, all were for a moment silent, until the 
Landamman addressed him thus :—“ Seignor Phi- 
lipson, we esteem you a man far travelled, well 
versed in the manners of foreign lands, and ac- 
quainted with the conditions of this Duke Charles 
of Burgundy; you are therefore fit to advise us in 
a matter of great weight. You know with what 
anxiety we go on this mission for peace with the 
Duke; you also know what has this day happened, 
which may probably be represented to Charles in 
the worst colours ;—would you advise us in such a 
case, to proceed to the Duke’s presence, with the 
odium of this action attached to us; or should we 
do better to return home, and prepare for war with 
Burgundy ?”” 

“ How do your own opinions stand on the sub- 
ject ?? said the cautious Englishman. 

“ We are divided,” answered the Banneret of 
Berne.—“ I have borne the banner of Berne 
against her foes for thirty years; Iam more will- 
ing to carry it against the lances of the knights of 
Hainault and Lorraine, than to undergo the rude 
treatment which we must look to meet at the foot- 
stool of the Duke.” 

“ We put our heads in the lion’s mouth if we 
go forward,” said Zimmerman of Soleure ;—* my 
opinion is, that we draw back.” 

“ I would not advise retreat,” said Rudolph 
Donnerhugel, “ were my life alone concerned; but 
the Landamman of Unterwalden is the father of 
the United Cantons, and it would be rales if J 
consented to put his life in ira y advice is, 
that we return, and that the Confederacy stand on 
their defence.” 
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- & My opinion is different,” said Arnold Bieder~ 
man; “nor will I forgive any man, who, whether 
in sincere or feigned friendship, places my poor 
life in the seale with the advantage of the Cantons. 
If we go forward, we risk our heads—be it so. 
But if we turn back, we involve our country in war 
with a power of the first magnitude in Europe, 
Worthy citizens! you are brave in fight,—show 
your fortitude as hollly now; and let us not hesi- 
tate to ineur such porsonal danger as may attend 
ourselves, if by doing so we can gain a chance of 
peace for our country.” 

« JT think and vote with my neighbour and gos- 
sip, Arnold Biederman,” suid the laconic deputy 
from Schwitz. 

“ You hear how we are divided in opinion,” said 
the Landamman to Philipson; “ What is your 
opinion 7”? 

“TI would first ask of you,” said the Englishman, 
“ what has been your part in the storming of a 
town oecupied by the Dnke’s forces, and putting to 
death his Governor ?” 

“So help me, heaven!” said the Landamman, 
“as I knew not of any purpose of storming the 
town until it unexpectedly took place.” 

“ And for the exceution of De Hagenbach,” said 
the Black Priest, “ I swear to you, stranger, by 
my holy order, that it took place under the direc- 
tion of a competent court, whose sentence Charles 
of B dy himself is bound to respect, and whose 
proceedings the Deputies of the Swiss mission could 
neither have advanced nor retarded.” 

“If such be the case, and if you can really prove 
yourselves free of these proceedings,” answered 
Philipson, “ which must needs be highly resented 
py the Duke of Burgundy, I would advise you by 
all means to proceed upon your journey; with the 
eertainty that you will obtain from that prince a 
just and impartial hearing, and it may be a favour- 
able answer. J know Charles of Burgundy; I may 
even say that, our different ranks and walks of life 
considered, I know him well. He will be deeply 
incensed by the first tidings of what has here 
chanced, which he will no doubt interpret to your 
disfayour. But if, in the course of investigation, 
you are able to clear yourselves of these foul im- 
putations, a sense of his own injustice may perhaps 
turn the balance in your favour, and in that case, 
he will rush from tho excess of censure into that 
of indulgence. But your cause must be firmly 
stated to the Duke, by some tongue better ac- 
quainted with the language of courts than yours; 
and such a friendly interpreter might I have 
proved to you, had I not been plundered of the 
valuable packet which I bore with me in order to 
present to the Duke, and in testimony of my com- 
mission te him.” 

“A paltry fetch,” whispered Donnerhugel to 
the Banneret, “that the trader may obtain from 
us satisfaction for the goods of which he has been 
plundered.” 

The Landamman himself was perhaps for a 
moment of the same opinion. 

“ Merchant,” he said, “we hold ourselves hound 
to make good te you,—that is, if our substance can 
effect it,—whatever loss you may have sustained, 
trusting to our protection.” 

“ Ay, that we will,” said the old man of Schwitz, 
« should it cost us twenty zechins to make it good.” 

“ To your guarantce of immunity I can have no 
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ctaim,” said Philipson, * seeing I parted eh pk 
with you before I sustained any loss. And I re- 
gret the less, not so much for its value, although 
that is greater than yon may fancy; but chiefly 
because, that the contents of the casket I bone 
being a token betwixt a person of considerable 
importance and the Duke of Burgundy, J shall net, 
I fear, now that I am deprived of them, receive 
from his grace that credence which I desire, -both 
for my own sake and yours. Without then), and 
speaking only in the person of a private travetier, 
I may not take upon me as I might have done, 
whon using the names of the persons whose man- 
dates I carried.” 

«This important packet,” said the Landamman, 
“shall be most rigorously sought for, and carefully 
re-delivered to thee. For ourselves, not a Swiss 
of us knows the value of its contents; so that if 
they are in the hands of any of our men, they will 
be returned of course as baubles, upon which they 
set no value.” 

As he spoke, there was a knocking at the door 
of the chapel. Rudolph, who stood nearest to it, 
having held some commuuieation with those with- 
out, observed with a smile, which he instantly re- 
pressed, lest it had given offence to Arnold Bie- 
derman,—“ It is Sigismund, the good youth-—Shall 
I admit him to our council ?” 

“To what purpose, poor simple lad?” said his 
father, with a sorrowful smile. 

“Yet let me undo the doar,” said Philipsen ; 
“he is anxious to enter, and perhaps he brings 
news, JI have observed, Landamman, that the 
young man, though with slowness of ideas and 
expression, is strong in his principles, and some- 
times happy in his conceptions.” 

He admitted Sigismund accordingly; while Ar- 
nold Bicderman ¢elt, on the one hand, the soothing 
compliment which Philipson had paid to a boy, 
certainly the dullest of his family, and, on the 
other, feared some public display of his son’s infis- 
nity, or lack of understanding. Sigismund, how- 
ever, seemed all confidence; and he certainly had 
reason to be so, since, 1s the shortest mode of ex- 
planation, he presented to Philipson the necklace 
of diamonds, with the casket in which it had been 
deposited. 

“ This pretty thing is yours,” he said. “ J under- 
stand so much from your son Arthur, who tells me 
you would be glad to have it again.” 

“ Most cordially do I thank you,” said¢he mer- 
chant. ‘ The necklace is certainly mine; that is, 
the packet of which it formed the contents was un- 
der my charge ; and it is at this moment of greater 
additional value to me than even its actual worth, 
since it serves as my pledge and tokén for the 
performance of an important mission.—And how, 
my young friend,” he continued, addressing Sigis- 
mund, “ have you been so fortunate as to recover 
what we have sought for hitherto in vgin! Let 


‘me return my best acknowledgments; and de not 


pees me over-curious if I ask how # reached 
you 

“For that matter,” said Sigismund, “the stery 
is soon told. I had planted myself as near the 
scaffold as I could, having never beheht an exeou- 
tion before; and I observed the executioner, who 
I thought did his duty very cleverly, fee in the 
moment that he spread a cloth ovor the of 
De Magenbach, anatch something from tre dead 





man’s bosom, and huddle it hastily into his owf; 
eo, whon the rumour arose that an article of value 
was atnissing, I hurried in quest of the fellew. I 
feannd.he had bespoke masses to the extent of a 
bundred crowns at the high altar of St. Paul’s; 
and I traced hun to the tavern of the village, where 
some ill-looking men were joyously drinking to him 
as a free citizen and a nobleman. So I stepped 
in amongst them with my partisan, and demanded 
of his lordship either to surrender to me what he 
had thus possessed himself of, or to try the weight 
of the weapon I carried. His lordship, my Lord 
Hangman, hesitated, and was about to make a 
brawl. But I was something peremptory, and 50 
he judged it best to give me the parcel, which I 
trust you, Seignor Philipson, will find safe and 
entire as it was taken from you. And—and—I 
left them to conclude their festivities—and that is 
the whole of the story.” 

“Thou art a brave lad,” said Philipson’; “and 
with a heart always right, the lead can seldom be 
far wrong. But the Church shal) not lose its dues, 
and I take it on myself, ere I leave La Ferette, 
to pay for the masses which the man had ordered 
for the sake of De Hagenbach’s soul, snatched 
fyom the world so unexpectedly.” 

Sigismund was about to reply; but Philipson, 
fearing he might bring out some foolery to dimi- 
nish the sense which his father had so joyously 
entertained of his late conduct, immediately added, 
“Hie away, my good youth, and give to my son 
Arthur this precious cashet.” 

With simple exultation at recciving applause to 
which he was little aceustomed, Sigismund took his 
leave, and the council were once more left to their 
own privacy. 

There was a moment’s silence ; for the Landam- 
man eould not overcome the fgcling of exquisite 
pleasure at the sagacity which poor Sigismund, 
whose general conduct warranted no such expecta- 
tions, had displayed on the present occasion. It 
was not, however, a feeling to which circumstances 
permitted him to give vent, and he reserved it for 
his own secret enjoyment, as a solace to the anxiety 
which he had hitherto entertained concerning the 
limited intellect of this simple-minded young man. 
When he spoke, it was to Philipson, with the usual 
candour and manliness of his character. 

. % Seignor Philipson,” he said, “ we will hold you 
bound by no offer which you made while these glit- 
tering matters were out of your possession ; because 
a man may often think, that if he were in such and 
such a situation, he would be able to achieve cer- 
tain ends, which, that position being attained, he 
may find himself unable to accomplish. But I now 
ask yous whether, having thus fortunately and un- 
e ly regained possession of what you say 
will give you certain credence with the Duke of 
Burgundy, you conceive yourself entitled to me- 
diate ae him on our behalf, as you formerly 
? 

} bent forward to hear the merchant’s answer. 

* Landamman,” he replied, “ I never spoke the 
word in difficulty which I was not ready to redeem 
when that difficulty was removed. You say, and 
¥ believe, that you had no concern with this storm- 
ing of La Ferette. You say also, that the life of 
De Hagenbach was taken by a judicature over 
avhich you had no control, and exercised ncne— 
j tet a protocol be drawn up, averring these circum- 
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stances, and, as far as possible, proving them. kn- 
trast it to me,—under seal if you will,—and if suoli 
points be established, I will pledge my word as a 
—as a—as an honest man and a trne-born English- 
man, that the Duke of Burgundy will neither de- 
tain nor offer you any personal injury. I also 
hope to show to Charles strong and weighty rea-- 
sons why a league of friendship betwrxt Burgurd 
and the United Cantons of Helvetia is, om hfe 
grace’s part, a wise and generous measure. But 
it is possible I may fail in this last point; and if £ 
do, I shall deeply grieve for it. In warranting 
your safe passage to the Duke’s court, and your 
safe return from it to your own country, I think 
cannot fail. If I do, my own life, and that of my 
beloved and only child, shall pay the ransom for 
my excess of confidence in the Duke’s justice and 
honour.” 

The other deputies stood silent, and looked on 
the Landamman ; but Rudolph Donnerhugel spoke. 

“ Are we then to trust our own lives, and, what 
is still dearer to us, that of onr honovred associate, 
Arnold Biederman, on the simple word of a foreign 
trader? We all know the temper of thé Duke, and 
how vindictively and relentlessly he has ever felt 
towards our country and its interests. Methinks 
this English merchant should express the nature 
of his interest at the court of Burgundy more 
plainly, if he expects us to place such implicit re 
liance in it.” 

“ That, Seignor Rudolph Donnerhugel,” rephed 
the merchant, “ I find myself not at liberty to do 
I pry not into your secrets, whether they belong 
to youas a body or as individuals. My own are 
sacred. If I consulted my own safety merety, % 
should act most wisely to part company with you 
here. But the object of your mission is peace ; 
and your sudden return, after what has chilticad ‘xt 
La Ferettc, will make war inevitable. I thimk 2 
can assure you of a safe and free audience from 
the Duke, and I am willing, for the chance of 
securing the peace of Christendom, to encounter 
any personal peril which may attach to myself.” 

“ Say no more, worthy Philipson,” said the Lem. 
damman ; “ thy good faith is undoubted on our pars, 
and ill luck is his who cannot read it written om 
thy manly forehead. We go forward, then, pre 
pared to risk our own safety at the hand of a des- 
potic prince, rather than leave undischarged the 
mission which our country has intrusted us with. 
He is but half a brave man who will risk his life 








| only m the field of battle. There are other dan- 


gers, to front which is equally honourable; and 
since the weal of Switzerland demands that we 
should encounter them, not one of us will hesitate 
to take the risk.” 

The other members of the mission bowed in 
assent, and the conclave broke up te prepare fh 
their farther entrance into Burgundy. 
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Upon the mountain’s heathery side, 4 

Lhe day's last lustie shone, ! 

And neh with many 2 cant hue, * 
Gleam'd perily on the 
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He exhorted them to proceed with all despatch on 
their journey, so as to carry to the Duke their 
own account of the affair of Brisach, and thus anti- 
eipate all rumours less favourable to their conduct 
on the occasion. For this purpose Philipson re- 
commended that the Deputies, dismissing their es- 
cort, whose arms and numbers might give umbrage 
and suspicion, while they were too few for defence, 
should themselves proceed by rapid journeys on 
horseback towards Dijon, or wherever the Duke 
might chance to be for the time. = 

is proposal was, however, formally resisted 
by the very person who had hitherto been the most 
ductile of the party, and the willing echo of the 
Landamman’s pleasure. On the present occasion, 
notwithstanding that Arnold Biederman declared 
the advice of Philipson excellent, Nicholas Bon- 
stetten stood in absolute and insurmountable op- 
position; because, having hitherto trusted to his 
own limbs for transporting himself to and fro on 
all occasions, he could by no means be persuaded 
to commit himself to the discretion of a horse. As 
he was found obstinately positive on this subject, 
it was finally determined that the two Englishmen 
should press forward on their journey, with such 
speed as they might, and that the elder of them 
should make the Duke acquainted with so much 
as to the capture of La Ferette, as he had himself 
witnessed of the matter. The particulars which 
had attended the death of De Hagenbach, the 
Landamman assured him, would be sent to the 
Duke by a person of confidence, whose attestation 
on the subject could not be doubted. 

This course was adopted, as Philipson expressed 
his confidence of getting an carly and private audi- 
ence with his grace of Burgundy. 

“¢ My best intercession,” he said, “ you have a 
good rfeht to reckon upon; and no one can bear 
more direct testimony than I can, to the ungovern- 
able cruelty and rapacity of De Hagenbach, of 
which I had so nearly been the victim. But of his 
trial and execution, I neither know nor can_tell 
any thing; and as Duke Clrarles is sure to demand 
why execution was done upon his officer without 
an appeal to his own tribunal, it will be well that 
you either provide me with such facts as you have 
to state, or send forward, at least, as speedily as 

ible, the evidence which you have to lay before 
him on that most weighty branch of the subject.” 

The proposal of the merchant created some 
visible embarrassment on the countenance of the 
Swiss, and it was with obvious hesitation that Ar- 
nold Biederman, having led him aside, addressed 
him in a whisper— 

“ My good friend,” he said, “ mysteries are in 
general like the hateful mists which disfigure the 
noblest features of nature; yet, like mists, they 
will sometimes intervene when we most desire 
their absence—when we most desire to be plain 
and explicit. The manner of De Hagenbach’s 
death, you saw—we will take care that the Duke 
is informed of the authority by which it was in- 
flicted. This is all that I can at present tell you 
on the subject; and let me add, that the less you 

of it with any one, you will be the more 
to 





I me escape inconvenience.” 
« Worthy Landamman,” said the Englishman, 


«“ T am also by nature, and from the habits of my 
country, a hater of mysteries. Yet, such is my 
firm confidence in your truth and honour, that you 
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shall be my guide in these dark and secret trans- 
actions, even as amongst the mists and Fas sa 
of your native land, and I rest contented in either 
case to place unlimited confidence in your sagacity. 
Let me only recommend that your explanation with 
Charles be instant, as well as clear and candid. 
Such being the case, I trust my poor interest with 
the Duke may be reckoned for something in your 
favour. Here then we part, but, as I trust, soon 
to meet again.” 

The elder Philipson now rejoined his son, whom 
he directed to hire horses, together with a guide, 
to conduct them with all speed to the presence of 
the Duke of Burgundy. By various enquiries in 
the town, and especially among the soldiers of the 
slain De Hagenbach, they at length learned that 
Charles had been of late occupied in taking posses- 
sion of Lorraine, and, being now suspicious of un- 
friendly dispositions on the part of thé Emperor 
of Germany, as well as of Sigismund, Duke of 
Austria, had drawn a considerable part of his army 
together near Strasburg, in order to be prepared 
against any attempt of these princes, or of the 
Free Imperial Cities, which might interfere with 
lis course of conquest. The Duke of Burgundy, 
at this period, well deserved his peculiar epithet of 
the Bold, since, surrounded by enemies, like one 
of the nobler animals of the chase, he yet as- 
tounded, by his stern and daring countenance, not 
only the princes and states we have mentioned, 
but even the King of France, equally powerful, and 
far more politic, than himself. 

To his camp, therefore, the English travellers 
bent their way, each full of such deep and me- 
lancholy reflection, as, perhaps, prevented his be- 
stowing much attention on the other’s state of 
mind. They rode as men deeply immersed in their 
own thoughts, and with less intercourse than had 
been usual betwixt them on their former journeys, 
The nobleness of the elder Philipson’s nature, and 
lis respect for the Landanman’s probity, joined 
with gratitude for his hospitality, had prevented 
him from separating his cause from that of the 
Swiss Deputies, nor did he now repen this gene- 
rosity in adhering to them. But when he recol- 
lected the nature and importance of the personal 
affairs which he himself had to despatch with a 
proud, imperious, and irritable prince, he could not, 
but regret the circumstances which had involved 
his own particular mission, of so much consequence 
to himself and his friends, with that of persons 
likely to be so highly obnoxious to the Duke as 
Arnold Biederman and lus companions ; and, how- 
ever grateful for the hospitality of Geierstein, he 
regretted, nevertheless, the circumstances which 
had obliged him to accept cf it. . 

The thoughts of Arthur were no less anxious. 
He found himself anew separated from the object 
to which his thoughts were, almost against his own 
will, constantly returning. And this second sepa- 
ration had taken place after he had incurred an 
additional load of gratitude, and found new, as well 
a8 more mysterious food for his ardent imagination, 
How was he to reconcile the character and attri- 
butes of Anne of Geierstein, whom he had known 
so gentle, candid, pure, and simple, with those of 
the daughter of a sage, and of an elementary spirit, 
to whom night was as day, and an impervious dun- 

eon the same as the open portico of a temple | 
uld they be identified as the same being! or, 
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while strictly alike in shape and lineament, was the 
one a tenant of the earth, the other ouly a phantom, 

rmitted to show itself among those of a nature 
m which she did not partake? Above all, must he 
never see her more, or receive from her own lips 
an explanation of the mysteries which were so aw- 
fully entwined with his recollections of her? Such 
were the questions which occupied the mind af the 
younger traveller, and prevented him from inter- 
rupting, or even observing, the reverie in which 
his father was plunged. 

Had either of the travellers been disposed to de- 
rive amusement from the country through which 
their road lay, the vicinity of the Rhine was well 
qualified to afford it. The ground on the left bank 
of that noble river is indeed rather flat and tame ; 
and the mountains of Alsace, a ridge of which 
sweeps along its course, do not approach so near 
as greatly to vary the level surface of the valley 
which divides them from its shores. But the 
broad stream itself, hurrying forward with dizzy 
rapidity, and rushing around the islets by which 
its course is interrupted, is one of the most majes- 
tic spectacles in nature. The right bank is digni- 
fied at once, and adorned, by the numerous emi- 
niences covered with wood, and interspersed with 
valleys, which constitute the district so well known 
by the name of the Black Forest, to which super- 
stition attached so many terrors, and credulity 
such a variety of legends. Terrors, indeed, it had, 
of a real and existing character. The old castles, 
seen from time to time on the banks of the river 
itself, or on the ravines and large brooks which 
flow into it, were then no picturesque ruins, ren- 
dered interesting by the stories which were told 
about their former inhabitants, but constituted the 
real and apparently impregnable strongholds of 
that Robber-chivalry whom we shave already fre- 
quently mentioned, and of whom, since Goethd, an 
author born to arouse the slumbering fame of his 
country, has dramatized the story of Goetz of Ber- 
lichingen, we have had so many spirit-stirring tales. 
The danger attending the vicinity of these for- 
tresses was only known on the right, or German 


bank of the Rhine, for the breadth and depth of | 


that noble stream effectually prevented any foray 
of their inhabitants from reaching Alsace. The 
former was in possession of the Cities or Free 
Towns of the Empire, and thus the feudal tyranny 
of the German lords was chiefly exerted at the 
expense of their own countrymen, who, irritated 
and exhausted with their rapine and oppression, 
| were compelled to erect barriers against it, of a 
nature as interesting and extraordinary, as were 
the wrongs from which they endeavoured to pro- 
tect themselves. 

But the left bank of the river, over great part of 
which Charles of Burgundy exercised his autho- 
rity, under various characters, was under the re- 

Yr protection of the ordinary magistrates, who 
were supported in the discharge of their duty hy 
bands of mercenary soldiers. These were 
maititained by Charles out of his private revenue ; 
he, #8 well as his rival Louis, and other princes of 
the period, having discovered that the feudal sys- 
tem gave an inconvenient degree of independence 
to their vassals, and thinking, of course, that it was 
better to substitute in its place a standing army, 
consisting of Free Companies, or soldiers by pro- 
fcesion. Italy furnished most of these bands, ‘hick 
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composed the strength of Charles’s army, at least 
the part of it in which he most trusted. 

Our travellers, therefore, pursued their way by 
the banks of the river, in as great a degree of ge- 
curity as could well be enjoyed in that violent and 
distracted time, until at length, the father, after 
having eyed for some time the person whom Ar- 
thur had hired to be their guide, suddenly asked 
of his son, who or what the man was, Arthur re- 
plied, that he had been too eager to get a person 
who knew the rdéad, and was willing to show it, to 
be very particular in enquiring into his station or 
occupation ; but that he thought, from the man’s 
appearance, he must be one of those itinerant ec- 
clesiasties, who travel through the country with 
relics, pardons, and other religious trinkets, and 
were in general but slightly respected, excepting 
by the lower orders, on whom these Venders of su- 
perstitious wares were often accused of practising 
gross deceptions. 

The man’s appearance was rather that of a lay 
devotee, or palmer, bound on his pilgrimage to dif- 
ferent shrines, than of a mendicant friar, or ques- 
tionary. He wore the hat, scrip, staff, and coarse 
dalmatic, somewhat like the military cloak of the 
modern hussar, which were used by such persons 
on their religious peregrinations, Saint Peter’s 
keys, rudely shaped out of some scarlet of 
cloth, appeared on the back of his mantle, placed, 
as heralds say, saltire wise. This devotee seemed 
a man of fifty and upwards, well-made, and stout, 
for his age, with a cast of countenance which, 
though not positively ugly, was far from being 
well-favoured. There was shrewdness, and an 
alert expression in his eye and actions, which made 
some occasional contrast with the sanctimonious 
demeanour of the character he now bore. This 
difference betwixt his dress and physiognomy was 
by no means uncommon among persons of his des- 
cription, many of whom embraced this mode of life, 
rather to indulge roving and idle habits, than from 
any religious call. 

“ Who art thou, good fellow ?” said the elder 
Philipson ; “and by what name am I to call thee 
while we are fellow-travellers ?”’ 

“ Bartholomew, sir,” said the man; “ Brother 
Bartholomew—I might say Bartholomeeus, but it 
does not become a poor lay brother like me to 
aspire to the honour of a learned termination.” 

“ And whither does thy journey tend, good Bro- 
ther Bartholomew ?”’ 

“ In whichever direction your worship chooses 
to travel, and to require my services as guide,” an- 
swered the palmer; “always premising, you allow 
me leisure for my devotions at such holy stations 
as we pass on our route.” 

“ That is, thine own journey hath no ptofeased 
or pressing object or end?” said the Englishman. 

“‘ None, as your worship says, peculiar,” said the 
itinerant ; “ or I might rather say, that my Jour- 
ney, good sir, embraces so many objects, that it is 
matter of indifference to me which of them 1 ac- 
complish first. My vow binds me for four years 
to travel from one shrine, or holy place, to another; 
but I am not directly tied to visit them by any 
precise rule of rotation.” 

“ That is to say, thy vow of pilgrimage does not 
prevent thee from hiring thyself to wait upon tra- 
vellers as their guide,” replied Philipson. 

“ Jf I can unite the devotion I owe to the bleased 
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saints whose shrines I visit, with a service rendered 
to a wandering fellow-creature who desires to be 
directed upon his journey, I do maintain,” replied 
Bartholomew, “ that the objects are easily to be 
reconciled to each other.” ; 

«“ Especially as a little worldly profit may tend 
to cement the two duties together, if otherwise in- 
compatible,” said Philipson. 

“It pleases your honour to say so,” replied the 
pilgrim ; “but you yourself may, if you will, de- 
rive from my company something more than 
the mere knowledge of the rvad in which you pro- 
pose to travel. [en make your journey more 
edifying by legends of the blessed saints whose 
holy relies I have visited, and pleasing, by the 
story of the wonderful things which 1 have seen 
and heard in my travels. I can impart to you an 
opportunity of providing yourself with his Holi- 
ness’s pardon, not only for the sins which you have 
committed, but also granting you indulgence for 
future errors.” 

“ These things are highly available doubtless,” 
replied the merchant; “but, good Bartholomew, 
when I desire to speak of them, I apply to my fa- 
ther confessor, to whom I have been uniformly 
regular in committing the charge of my conscience, 
and who must be, therefore, well acquainted with 
my state of mind, and best accustomed to prescribe 
what its case may require.” 

«“ Nevertheless,” said Bartholomew, “I trust 
your worship is too religious a man, and too sound 
a Catholic, to pass any hallowed station without 
endeavouring to obtain some share of the benefits 
which it is the means of dispensing to those who are 
ready and willing to deserve them. More espe- 
cially as all men, of whatever trade and degree, 
hold respect to the holy saint who patroniseth his 
own ; so I hope you, being a merchant, 
‘will not pass the Chapel of Our Lady of the Ferry, 
without making some fitting orison.” 

“Friend Bartholomew,” said Philipson, “I have 
not heard of the shrine which you recommend to 
me ; and, as my business is pressing, it were bettcr 
worth my while to make a pilgrimage hither on 
purpose to make mine homage at a fitter season, 
than to delay my journey at present. This, God 
willing, 1 will not fail to do, so that I may be held 
excused for delaying my reverence till 1 can pay 
it more respectfully, and at greater leisure.” 

“ May it please you not to be wroth,” said the 

uide, “if I sny that your behaviour in this matter 
ts like that of a fool, who finding a treasure by the 
road-side, omits to put it in his bosom and carry it 
along with him, proposing to return from a dis- 
tance on a future day, of express purpose to fetch 
it.” 

Philipson, something astonished at the man’s 
pertinacity, was about to answer hastily and an- 
grily, but was prevented by the arrival of three 
strangers, who rede hastily up from behind them. 

The foremost of these was a young female, most 
cleganily attired, and mounted upon a Spanish 
jennet, which she reined with singular grace and 
dexterity. She wore on her right hand such a 
pee as that which was used to carry hawks, and 
ind a merlin perched upon it. Her head was 
covered with a montero cap, and, as was frequently 
the custom at the period, she wore on her face a 
kind of black silk vizard, which effectually con- 
cealed her features. Notwithstanding this disguise, 
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Arthur Philipson’s heart sprung high at the ap- 
pearance of these strangers, for he was af onee 
certain he reeognised the matchless form of the 
Swiss maiden, by whom his mind was 8 = 
occupied. Her attendants were a falconer wi 
his hunting-pole, and a female, both apparently 
her domestics. The elder ae ei who had no 
such.accuracy of recollection as his son manifested 
upon the occasion, saw in the fair stranger only 
some dame or damsel of eminence engaged in the 
amusement of hawking, and in return to a brief 
salutation, merely asked -her, with suitable cour- 
tesy, as the case demanded, whether she had spent 
the morning in good sport. : 

“ Indifferent, good friend,” said the lady. “J 
dare not fly my hawk so nerr the broad river, 
lest he should soar to ghe other side, and so I 
might lose nry companion, But I reckon on find- 
ing better game when I have crossed tothe other 
side of the ay. which we are now approaching.” 

“ Then your ladyship,” said Bartholomew, “ sill 
hear mass in Hans’ Chapel, and pray for your sue- 
cess ?” 

“ IT were a heathen to pass the holy place with- 
out doing 80,” replied the damsel. 

“ That, noble damsel, touches the point we were 
but now talking of,” said the guide Bartholomew ; 
“‘ for know, fair mistress, that I cannot persuade 
this worthy gentleman how deeply the success of 
his enterprise is dependent upon his obtaining the 
blessing of Our Lady of the Ferry.” 

“ The good man,” said the young maiden, se- 
riously, and even severely, “ must know little of 
the Rhine. I will explain to the gentleman the 
propriety of following your advice.” 

She then rode close to young Philipson, and 
spoke in Swiss, for she had hitherto used the Ger- 
man language, € Do not start, but hear me ! 
and the voice was that of Annie of Geierstein. “ De 
not, I say, be surpriscd—or at least show not your 
wonder—you are beset by dangers. On this road, 
especially, your business is known—your hves are 
laid in wait for. Cross over the river at the Ferry 
of the chapel, or Hans’ Ferry, as it is usually 
termed.” 

Ilere the guide drew so near to them, that it 
was impossible for her to continue the conversa- 
tiun without being overheard. At that same mo- 
ment a woodcock sprung from some bushes, and 
the young lady threw off her merlin in pursuit. 

* Sa ho—sa ho—wo ha!” hollowed the fal- 
coner, in a note which made the thicket ring 
again ; and away he rode in pursuit. The elder 
Philipson and the guide himself followed the chase 
eagerly with their eyes, so attractive was the love 
of that brave sport to men of all ranks.* But the 
voice ef the maiden was a lure, which would have 
summoned Arthur’s attention from matters more 
deeply interesting. 

“ Cross the Rhine,” she again di rom “ st the 
Ferry to Kirch-hoff, on the other side of the river. 
Take your lodgings at the Golden Fleece, where 
yes will find a guide to Strasburg. I must'stay 

ere no longer.” 

So saying, the damsel raised herself in her aad- 
dle, struck her horse lightly with the loose reins, 
and the mettled animal, already impatient at her 
delay, and the eager burst of its cempaniona, flow | 
forward at such a pace, as if he had meant te emn- 
late the flight of the hawk, and of the prey de | 
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pursued. The lady and her attendants soon va- 
nished from the sight of the travellers. 

A deep silence for some time ensued, during 
which Arthur studied how to communicate the 
warning he had received, without awakening the 
anspicions of their guide. But the old man broke 
silence himself, saying to Bartholomew, “ Put your 
horse into more motion, I pray you, and ride 
onward a few yards; I would have some private 
eonference with my son.” 

The guide obeyed, and, as if with the purpose 
of showing a mind too profoundly occupied by 
heavenly matters, to admit a thought concerning 
those of this transitory world, he thundered forth 
a hymn in praise of Saint Wendelin the Shepherd, 
in a strain so discordant, as startled every bird 
from every bush by which they patsed. There was 
never a more unmelodious melody, whether sacred 
or profane, than that under protection of which 
the elder Philipson thus conferred with his son. 

* Arthur,” he said, “ Iam much convinced that 
this howling hypocritical vagrant has some plot 
upon us3 and I had wellnigh determined, that the 
best mode to baffle it would be to consult my own 
opinion, and not his, as to our places of repose, 
and the direction of our journey.” 

“ Your judgment is correct, as usual,” said his 
son. I am well convinced of yonder man’s 
treachery from a whisper in which that maiden 
informed me that we ought to take the road to 
Strasburg, by the eastern side of the river, and 
for that purpose cross over to a place called Kirch- 
hoff, on the epposite bank.” 

‘ “Do you advise this, Arthur?” replied his fa- 
rer, 

“ T will pledge my life for the faith of this young 
person,” replied his son. 

“ What !” said his father, “ because she sits her 
palfrey fairly, and shows a faultless shape? Such 
is the reasoning of a boy—and yet my own old and 
cautious heart feels inclined to trust her. If our 
secret is known in this land, there are doubtless 
many who may be disposed to think they have an 
interest in barring my access to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, even by the most violent means; and well 
you know that I should on my side hold my life 
equally cheap, could I discharge mine errand at 
the price of Jaying it down. 1 tell thee, Arthur, 
that my mind reproaches me for taking hitherto 
ever little care of ensuring the discharge of my 
eommission, owing to the natural desire I liad to 
keep thee in my company. There now lie before 
us two ways, both perilous and uncertain, by which 
we may reach the Duke’s Court. We may follow 
this guide, and take the chance of his fidelity, or 
we may adopt the hint of yonder damsel-errant, 
and cross over to the other side of the Rhine, and 
again repass the river at Strasburg. Both roads 
are perhaps equally perilous. I feel it my duty to 
diminish the risk of the miscarriage of my commis- 
sion, by sending thee across to the right bank, 
while ¥ pursue my proposed course upon the left. 
Yhus, if one of us be intercepted, the other may 
escape, and the important commission which he 
bears tmyay be duly executed.” 

“ Alas, my father!” said Arthur, “ how is it 
possible for me td obey you, when by doing so I 
mnust leave you alone, to incur so many dangers, to 
struggle with se many difficulties, in which my aid 
might be at least willing, though it could only be 
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woak ? Whatever befall us in these delicate and 
dangerous circumstances, lot us at least meet it in |, 
company.” | 

“ Arthur, my beloved son,” said his father, “ in 
parging from thee I am splitting mine own heart 
in twain; but the same duty which commands us 
to expose our bodies to death, as peremptorily or- 
ders us not to spare our most tender affections. 
We must part.” 

‘‘ Oh, then,” replied his son cagerly, * let me at 
least prevnil in one point. Do thou, my father, 
cross the Rhine, and let me prosecute the journey 
by the route originally proposed.” 

“ And why, I pray you,” answered the mer- 
chant, “ should I go one of these roads in prefer- 
ence to the other?” 

“ Because,” said Arthur eagerly, “ I would war- 
rant yonder maiden’s faith with my life.” 

“ Again, young man?’ said hia father; “ and | 
wherefore so confident in that young maiden’s 
faith? Is it merely from the confidence which 
youth reposes in that which is fair and pleasing, 
or have you had farther acquaintance with her | 
than the late brief conversation with her admit- 
ted?” 

“ Can I give you an answer ?”—replied his son. 
“ We have been long absent from lands of knights 
and ladies, and is it not natural that we should 
give to those who remind us of the honoured ties | 
of chivalry and gentle blood, the instinctive cre- 
denee which we refuse to such a poor wretch as. 
this itinerant mountcbank, who gains his existence 
by cheating, with false relies and forged legends, 
the poor peasants amongst whom he travels?” 

“}t is a vain imagination, Arthur,” said his 
father; “ not unbefitting, indeed, an aspirant to. 
the honours of chivalry, who draws his ideas of 
life and its occurrences from the romances of the | 
minstrels, but too visionary for a youth who has | 
seen, as thou hast, how the business of this world 
is conducted. I tell thee, and thon wilt learn to 
hnow 1 say truth, that around the homely board 
of our host the Landamman, were ranged truer | 
tongues, and more faithful hearts, than the Cour 
pleniére of a monarch has to boast. Alas! the | 
manly spirit of ancient faith and honour has fled 
even from the breast of kings and knights, where, 
as John of France said, it ought to contmue to 
reside a constant inhabitant, if banished from alj 
the rest of the world.” ) 

“ Be that as it may, dearcost father,” replied 
the younger Philipson, “ I pray you to be per- 
suaded by me; and if we must part eompany, let | 
it be by your taking the right bank of the Rhine, | 
since I am persuaded it is the safest route.” 

“ And if it be the safest,” said his father, with 
a voice of tender reproach, “ is that a reason why 
1 should spare my own almost exhausted thread 
of life, and expose thine, my dear son, which has 
but begun its course?” : : 

“ Nay, father,” answered the son with anima- 
tion, “in speaking thus you do not consider the 
difference of our importance to the execution of the 
purpose which you have so long entertained, and, 
which seems now so nigh being aceomplished, 
Think how imperfectly I might be able to dis- 
charge it, without knowledge of the Duke's person, 
or credentials to gain his confidence. I might, 
indeed, repeat your words, but the errcumstances. 
would be wanting to attract the necessary faith, ' 
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and of consequence, your scheme, for the success 
of which you have lived, and now are willing to 
wun the risk of death, would miscarry along with 
me. 

“You cannot shake my resolution,” said ,the 
élder Philipson, “ or persuade me that my life is 
of more importance than yours, You only remind 
me, that it is you, and not I, who ought to be the 
bearer of this token to the Duke of Burgundy. 
Should you be successful in reaching his court or 
eamp, your possession of these gems will be need- 
ful to attach credit to your mission; a purpose 
for which they would be less necessary to me, who 
ean refer to other circumstances under which I 
might claim credence, if it should please Heaven to 
leave me alone to acquit myself of this important 
commission, which, may our Lady, in her mercy, 

forefend! Understand, therefore, that, should an 
opportunity occur by which you can make your way 
to the opposite side of the Rhine, you are to direct 
your journey so as again to cross to this bank at 
Strasburg, where you will enquire for news of me 
at the Flying Stag, a hostelry in that city, which 
you will easily discover. If you hear no tidings of 
me at that place, you will procecd to tlic Duke, 
and deliver to him this important packet.” 

Here he put into his son’s hand, with as much 
privacy as possible, the case containing the dia- 
mond necklace. 

« ‘What else your duty calls on you to do,” con- 
tinued the elder Philipson, “ you well know; only 
LE conjure you, let no vain enquiries after my fate 
interfere with the great duty you have there to 
discharge. In the meantime, prepare to bid me a 
sudden farewell, with a heart as bold and confident 
as when you went before me, and courageously led 
the way amid the rocks and storms of Switzerland. 
Heaven was above us then, as it is over us now. 
Adieu, my beloved Arthur! Should I wait till the 
moment of separation, there may be but short time 
to speak the fatal word, and no eye save thine own 
must see the tear which I now wipe away.” 

The painful feeling which accompanied this an- 
ticipation of their parting, was so sincere on Ar- 
thur’s part, as well as that of his father, that it did 
not at first occur to the former, as a source of con- 
solation, that it seemed likely he might be placed 
under the guidance of the singular female, the me- 
mory of whom haunted him. True it was, that the 
beauty of Anne of Geierstein, as well as the strik- 
ing circumstances in which she had exhibited her- 
self, had on that very morning been the principal 
occupation of his mind; but they were now chased 
from it by the predominant recollection, that he 
was about to be separated in a moment of danger 
from a father, so well deserving of his highest 
esteem and his fondest affection. 

Meanwhile, that father dashed from his eye the 
tear which his devoted stoicism could not suppress, 
and, as if afraid of softening his resolution by in- 
dulging his parental fondness, he recalled the 
pious Bartholomew, to demand of him how far they 
were from the Chapel of the Ferry. 

“ Little more than a mile,” was the reply ; and 
when the Englishman required further informa- 
tion concerning the cause of its erection, he was 
informed, that an old boatman and fisherman, 
named Hans, had long dwelt at the place, who 
gained a precarious livelihood by transporting tra- 
vellers and merchants from one bank of the river 
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to the other. The misfortune, however, of losin 
first one boat and then a second, in the deep and 
mighty stream, with the dread inspired in travel- 
lers by the repetition of such accidents, began to 
render his profession an uncertain one. Being a 
good Catholic, the old man’s distress took a devo- 
tional turn. He began to look back on his former 
life, and consider by what crimes he had deserved 
the misfortunes which darkened the evening of his 
days. His remorse was chiefly excited, by the re- 
collection that he had, on one occasion, when the 
passage was peculiarly stormy, refused te discharge 
his duty as a ferryman, in order to transport to 
the other shore a priest, who bore along with him 
an image of the Virgin, destined for the village of 
Kirch-hoff, on the opposite or right bank of the 
Rhine. For this fault, Hans submitted to severe 
penance, as he was now disposed to consider as cul. 
pable his doubt of the Virgin’s power of protect- 
ing herself, her pricst, and the bark employed in 
her service ; besides which, the offering of a large 
share of his worldly goods to the church of Kirch- 
hoff, expressed the truth of the old man’s repent- 
ance. Neither did he ever again permit himself 
to interpose any delay in the journey of men of 
holy Chureh ; but all ranks of the clergy, from the 
mitred prelate to the barefooted friar, might at any 
time of day or night have commanded the services 
of him and his boat. 

While prosecuting so laudable a course of life, 
it became at length the lot of Hans to find, on the 
banks of the Rhine, a small image of the Virgin, 
thrown by the waves, which appeared to him ex- 
actly to resemble that which he had formerly un- 
graciously refused to carry across, when under 
charge of the sacristan of Kirch-hoff. He placed 
it in the most conspicuous part of his hut, and 
poured out his sou! before it in devotion, anxiously 
enquiring for some signal by which he might dis- 
cover whether he was to consider the arrival of her 
holy image as a pledge that his offences were for- 
given. In the visions of the night, his prayers 
were answered, and Our Lady, assuming the form 
of the image, stood by his bedside, for the purpose 
of telling him wherefore she had come hither. 

“ My trusty servant,” she said, “ men of Belial 
have burned my dwelling at Kirch-hoff, spoiled 
my chapel, and thrown the sacred image which 
represents me into the swolu Rhine, which swept 
me downward. Now, I have resolved to dwell no 
longer in the neighbourhood of the profane doers 
of this deed, or of the cowardly vassals who dared 
not prevent it. I am, therefore, compelled to re- 
move my habitation, and, in despite of the oppos- 
ing current, I determined to take the shore on this 
side, being resolved to fix my abode with thee, my 
faithful servant, that the land in which thou dwell- 
a may be blessed, as well as thou and thy house- 
1old. . 

As the vision spoke, she seemed to wring from 
her tresses the water in which they had been 
steeped, while her disordered dress and fatigued 
appearance was that of one who has been buffeting 
with the waves. 

Next morning brought intelligence, that, in one 
of the numerous feuds of that fierce period, Kirch- 
hoff had been sacked, the church destroyed, and 
the church treasury plundered. 

In consequence of the fisherman’s vision being 
thus remarkably confirmed, Hans entirely re- 
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nounced his professi6n, and, leaving it to younger 
men to supply his place as ferryman, he con- 
verted his hut into a rustic chapel, and he him- 
self, taking orders, attended upon the shrine as a 
hermit, or daily chaplain. The figure was supposed 
to work miracles, and the ferry me renowned 
from its being under the protection of the Holy 
Image of Our Lady, and her no less holy servant. 

hen Bartholomew had concluded his account 
of the Ferry and its Chapel, the travellers had 
arrived at thie place itself. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Upon the Rhine, upon the Rhine they cluster, 
The grapes of juice divine, 
Which makes the soldier's jovial courage muster ; 
O, blessed be the Rhine! ; 
Drirking Song ' 

A corTraGE or two on the side of the river, beside 
which were moored one or two fishing-boats, showed 
the piqus Hans had successors in his profession as 
a boatman. The river, which at a point a little 
lower was restrained by a chain of islets, expanded 
more widely, and moved less rapidly, than when 
it passed these cottages, affording to the ferryman 
n smoother surface, and a less heavy stream to 
contend with, although the current was even there 
too strong to be borne up against, unless the river 
was ina tranquil state. 

On the opposite bank, but a good deal lower 
than the hamlict which gave name to the ferry, 
was seated on a small eminence, screened by trees 
and bushes, the little town of Kirch-hoff. A skiff 
departing from the Jeft bank was, even on favour- 
able occasions, carried considerably to leeward ere 
it could attain the opposite side of the deep and 
full stream of the Rhine, so that its course was 
oblique towards Kirch-hoff. On the other hand, 
a boat departing from Kirch-hoff must have great 
advantage both of wind and oars, in order to land 
its loading or crew at the Chapel of the Ferry, un- 
less it were under the miraculous influence which 
carried the image of the Virgin in that direction. 
The communication, thercfore, from the east to the 
west bank, was only maintained by towing boats 
up the stream, to such a height on the eastern side, 
that the leeway which they made during the voyage 
fneross might correspond with the point at which 
they desired to arrive, and enable them to attain 
it with ease. Henee, it naturally happened, that 
the passage from Alsace into Suabia being the 
most easy, the ferry was more used by those who 
were desirous of entering Germany, than by tra- 
vellers who came in an opposite direction. 

When the elder Philipson had by a glance around 
him ascertained the situation of the ferry, he said 
firmly to his son,—* Begone, my dear Arthur, and 
do what I have commanded thee.” 

With a heart rent with filial anxiety, the young 
man obeyed, and took his solitary course towards 
the cottages, near which the barks were moored, 
which were occasionally used for fishing, as well as 
for the purposes of the ferry. 

“ Your son Jeaves us?” said Bartholomew to the 
elder Philipson. 
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“‘ He does for the prasent,” said his father, “as 
he has certain enquiries to make in yonder ham- 
let. 

“If they be,” answered the guide, “ any mat- 
ters connected with your honour’s road, I laud the 
Saints that I can better answer your enquiries than 
those ignorant boors, who hardly understand your 
language.” 

“ Tf we find that their information needs th 
einer Oe said Philipson, “ we will request it 
—meanwhile, lead on to the chapel, where my son 
will join us.” 

They moved towards the chapel, but with slow 
steps, each turning his Jooks aside to the fishing 
hamlet; the guide as if striving to see whether 
the younger traveller was returning towards them, 
the father anxious to descry, on the broad bosom of 
the Rhine, a sail unloosed, to waft his son across 
to that which might be considered as the safer 
side. But though the looks of both guide and tra- 
veller were turned in the direction of the river, 
their steps carried them towards the chapel, to 
which the inhabitants, in memory of the founder, 
had given the title of Hans-Chapelle. 

A few trees scattered around gave an agreeable 
and silvan air to the place; and the chapel, that 
appearcd on a rising ground at some distance from 
the hamlet, was constructed in a style of pleasing 
simplicity, which corresponded with the whole 
scene. Its small size confirmed the tradition, that 
it had originally been merely the hut of a peasant ; 
and the cross of fir-trees, covered with bark, at- 
tested the purpose to which it was now dedicated. 
The chapel] and all round it breathed peace and 
solemn tranquillity, and the deep sound of the 
mighty river seemed to impose silence on each 
human voice which might presume to mingle with 
its aw ful murmur. 

When Philipson arrived in the vicinity, Bartho- 
lomew took the advantage afforded by his silence 
to thunder forth two stanzas to the praise of the 
Lady of the Ferry, and her faithful worshipper 
Hans, after which he broke forth into the raptur- 
ous exclamation,—* Come hither ye who fear 
wreck, here is your safe haven !—Come hither ye 
who die of thirst, here is a well of mercy open to 
you !—Come those who are weary and far-travelled, 
this is your place of refreshment !”—And more to 
the same purpose he might have said, but Philip- 
son sternly imposed silence on him. 

“ If thy devotion were altogether true,” he said, 
“it would be less clamorous; but it is well to do 
what is good in itself, even if it is a hypocrite who 
recommends it.—Let us enter this holy chapel, 
and pray for a fortunate issue to our precarious 
travels.” 

The pardoner caught up the last words. 

“ Sure was I,” he said, “that your worship is too 
well advised to pass this holy place without implor« 
ing the protection and influence of Our Lady of the 
Verry. Larry but a moment until 1 find the priest 
who serves the altar, that he may say a mass on 
your behalf.” 

Here he was interrupted by the door of the cha- 
pel suddenly opening, when an ecclesiastic appeared 
on the threshold. Philipson instantly knew the 
Priest of Saint Phul’s, whom he had seen thaf 


‘“‘Am Rhein, am Rhein, de wachsen unsere Reber, 
Gescgnet sei der Rhein,” &c, . 
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‘; morning at La Ferette. Bartholumew also knew 
him, as it would seem; for his officious hypocri- 
tical eloquence failed him in an instant, and he 
stood before the priest with his arms folded on his 
breast, like a man who waits for the sentence of 
condemnation. 

“ Villain,” said the eeclesiastic, regarding the 
guide with a severe countenance, “dost thou lead 
a stranger into the houses of the Holy Saints, that 
thou mayst elay him, and possess thyself of his 
#poils? But Heaven will no longer bear with thy 
perfidy. Back, thou wretch, to meet thy brother 
miscreants, who are hactening hitherward. Tcll 
them thy arts were unavailing, and that the inno- 
eent stranger is under my protection—under my 
protection, which those who presume to violate 
will meet with the reward of Archibald de Hagen- 
dach !”? 

The guide stool quite motionless, while ad- 
dressed by the priest in a mamner equally mena- 
eing and authoritative ; and no sooner did the 
latter cease speaking, than, without bdffering a 
word cither in justification or reply, Bartholomew 
turned round, and retreated at a hasty pace by the 
same road which had conducted the traveller to 
the chapel. 

* And do you, worthy Englishman,” continued 
the priest, “ enter into this chapel, and perform in 
safety those devotions, by means of which yondor 
hypocrite designed to detain you until his brethren 
in iniquity came up.—But first, wherefore are you 
alone? I trust nought evil hath befallen your 
young companion ?” 

* My son,” said Philipson, “crosses the Rhine 
at yonder ferry, as we had important business to 
transact on the other side.” 

As he spoke thus, a light boat, about which two 
or three peasants had been for some time busy, 
was seen to push from the shore, and shoot into 
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the stream, to which it was partly compelled to | 


give way, until a sail stretched along the slender 
yard, and supporting the bark against the current, 
enabled her to stand obliquely across the river. 

“ Now, praise be to God!” said Philipson, who 
was aware that the bark he looked upon must be 
in the act of carrying his son beyond the reach of 
the dangers by which he was himself surrounded. 

“ Amen!” answered the priest, echoing the pious 
ejaculation of the traveller. “ Great reason have 
you to return thanks to Heaven.” 

«Of that I am convinecd,” replied Philipson ; 
“but yet from you I hope to learn the special 
cause of danger from which I have escaped ?” 

“This is neither time nor place for such an in- 
vestigation,” answered the Priest of Saint Paul’s. 
“It is enough to say, that yonder fellow, well 
known for his hypocrisy and his crirr.es, was pre- 
sent when the young Switzer, Sigismund, reclaim- 
ed from the executioner the treasure of which you 
were robbed by Hagenbach. Thus Bartholomew’s 
avarice was awakened. He undertook to be your 
giide to Strasburg, with the criminal intent of de- 
taining you by the way tilla party came up, against 
whose numbers resistance would have been in vain. 
But his purpose has been anticipated—And now, 


ere giving vent to other worldly thoughts, whether 

of hope or fear,—to the chapel, sir, and join in 

orisons to Him who hath been your aid, and to 

ee who have interceded with him in your be- 
alf. 
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Philipson entered the chapel with his guide, and 
joined in returning thanks to Heaven, and the 
tutelary power of the spot, for the escape which 
had been vouchsafed to him. 

When this duty had been performed, Philipson 
intimated his purpose of resuming his journey, to 
which the Black Priest replied, “ That far trom 
delaying him in a place so dangerous, he would 
himself accompany him for some of thé jour- 
ney, since he also was bound to the presenbe of 
the Duke of Burgundy.” ; 

“You, my father !—you!” said the merchant, 
with some astonishment. 

“ And wherefore surprised?” answered the 
pricst. “Is it so strange that one of my order 
shonld visit a prince’s court? Believe me, there 
are but too many of them to be found there.” 

“ I do not speak with reference to your order,” 
answered Philipson, “ but in regard of the part 
which you have this day acted, in abetting the 
execution of Archibald de Hagenbach. Know 
you so little of the fiery Duke of Burgundy, as 
to imagine you can dally with his resentment with 
more safety than you would pull the mane of a 
sleeping lion ?” 

“J know his mood well,” said the priest; “and 
it is not to excuse, but to defend the death of De 
Hagenbach, that I go to his presence. The Duke 
may execute his serfs and bondsmen at his plea- 
sure, but there is a spell upon my life, which is 
proof to all his power. But let me retort the-ques- 
tion— You, Sir Englishman, knowing the conditions 
of the Duke so well—you, so lately the guest and 
travelling companion of the most unweleome visit- 
ors who could approach him—you, implicated in 
appearance at least, in the uproar at La Ferette— 
what chanee is there of your escaping his ven- 
geance? and wherefore will you throw yourself 
wantonly within his power ?”” 

“ Worthy father,” said the merchant, “let each 
of us, without offence to the other, keep his own 
secret. I have, indeed, no spell to secure me from 
the Duke’s resentment—TI have limbs to suffer tor- 
ture and imprisonment, and property which may 
be seized and confiscated. But I have had in for- 
mer days many dealings with the Duke; I may 
even say I have laid him under obligations, and 
hope my interest with him may in consequence ba 
sufficient, not only to save me from the conse- 
quences of this day’s procedure, but be of some 
avail to my friend the Landamman.” 

“ But if you are in reality bound to the court of 
Burgundy as a merchant,” said the priest, “ where 
are the wares in which you traffic? Have you no 
merchandise save that which you carry on your 
person? I heard of a sumpter-horse with baggage. 
Has yonder villain deprived you of it?” 

This was a trying question to Philipson, who, 
anxious about the scparation from his son, had 
given no direction whether the e should re- 
main with himself, or should be transported to the 
other side of the Rhine. He was, therefore, taken 
at advantage by the priest’s enquiry, to which he 
answered with some incoherence,—* I believe my 
baggage is in the hamlet—that is, unless my son 
has taken it across the Rhine with him.” 

“ That we will soon learn,” answered tho priest. 

Here a novice appeared from the vestiary of the 
chapel at his call, and received commands to en- 
Quire at the hamlet whether Philipson’s bales, with |, 





ihe horse “whe horse which transported them, had been left | blac tran them, had been left 
there, or ferried over along with his son. 

The novice, being absent a few minutes, pre- 
sently returned with the baggage-horse, which, 
with its burden, Arthur, from regard to his father’s 
accommodation, had left on the western side of the 
river. The priest looked on attentively, while the’ 
elder Phili mounting his own horse, and tak- 

ing the rein of the other in his hand, bade the 
Blaek Priest adieu in these words,— é And new, 
father, farewell! I must pass on with iny bales, 
since there is little wisdom in travelling with them 
after nightfall, else would I gladly suit my pace, 
with your permission, so as to share the way with 
you.” 

“ Tf itis your obliging pur pose to do so, ag in- 
deed I was about to propose,” said the priest, 
“ know I will be no stay to your journey. I have 
here a good horse; and Melchior, who must other- 
wise have gone on foot, may r ide upon your sump- 
ter-horse. I the rathcr propose this course, as it 
will be rash: for you to travel by night. I can con- 
duct you to an hostelrie about five miles off, which 
we may reach with sufficient daylight, and w here 
you will be lodged safely for your reckoning.” 

The English merchant hesitated a moment. Ie 
had no faucy for any new companion on the road, 

‘and although the countenance of the priest was 
rather handsome, considering his years, yet tlic 
| expression was sucli as by no means invited confi- 
dence. On the contrary, there was something 
| mysterious and gloomy which clouded his brow, 
| though it was a lofty onc, and a similar expression 
gleamed in his cold grey eyc, and intimated seve- 
‘ity and even harsliness cf disposition. But not- 
withstanding this repulsive circumstance, the pricst 
nad lately rendered Philipson 4 considerable ser- 
| vice, by detecting the treachery of his hypocritical 
! guide, and the merchant was not a man to be 
| startled from his course by any imaginary prepos 
| Sessions against the looks or manners of any one, 
| or apprehensions of machinations against himself, 
| fie only revolved in his mind the ‘singularity at- 
tending his destiny, which, while it was necessary 
(for him to appear befure the Duke of Burgundy in 
the most conciliatory manner, | seemed to force upon 
him the adoption of companions who must needs 
| be obnoxious to that prince ; and such, he was too 
well aware, must be the case with the Priest of St. 
Paul’s, Having reticcted for an instant, he cour- 
| teously accepted the offer of the priest to guide him 
‘to some place of rest and entertainment, which 
| must be absolutely necessary for his horse before 
, tte reached Strasburg, even if he himself could 
; have diapensed with it. 

The party being thus arranged, the novice 
brought forth the pr riest’s steed, which he mounted 
with grace and agility, and the neophyte, being 
probably the same whom Arthur had rcpresented 
| daring his escape from La Ferette, took charge, at 
| his master’s command, of the baggage- horse of the 
Snglishman ; and, crossing himself, with a humble 
‘inelization of his head, as the priest passed him, he 
fell into the rear, and seemed to pass the time, like 
the false brother Bartholomew, in telling his beads, 
with an earnestness which had perhaps more of 
affected than of real piety. The Black Priest of St. 
Paul’s, te judge by the glance which he cast upon 
his novice, seemed to disdain the formality of the 
young man’s devotion. He rode upoa a strong 
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black horse, more like a warrlor’s charger than 
the ambling palfrey of a priest, ana the manner in 
which he managed him was entirely devoid of 
awkwardness and timidity. His pride, whatever 
was its character, was not certainly of a kind alto- 
gether professional, but had its origin in other 
swelling thoughts which arose in his mind, to 
mingle with and enhanee the self-consequcnee of a 
powerful ecclesiastic. 

As Philipson looked on his companion from time 
to time, his scrutinizing glance was returned by a 
haughty smile, which seemed to say, “ You may 
gaze on my form and features, but you cannot 
penetrate my mystery.” 

The looks of Philipson, which were never known 
to sink before mortal man, seemed to retort, with 
equal haughtiness, “ Nor shall you, proud priest, 
know that you are now in company with one whose 
secret igs far more important than thine own can 
be, o> 

At length the priest made some advance towards 
conversation, by allusion to the footing upou which, 
by a mutual understanding, they seemed to have 
placed their intercourse. 

“ We travel then,” he said, “ like two powerful 
enchanters, cach conscious of his own high and 
secret purpose; each in his own chariot of clouds, 
and neither imparting to his companion the direc- 
tion or purpose of his journey.” 

«“ Excuse me, father,” answered Philipson, * I 
have neither asked your purpose, i concealed 
my own, so far ag it concerns you. peat, I am 
bound to the presence of the Duke ae urgundy, 
and my object, like that of any other merchant, ia 
to dispose of my wares to advantage.” + 

<¢ Doubtless, it would seem so,” said the Black 
Priest, “ from the cxtreme attention to your mer- 
chandise, which you showed not above half an hour 
since, when you knew not whether your bales had 
crossed the river with your son, or were remaining 
in your own charge. Are English merchants usu- 
ally so indifferent to the sources of their traffic 3°? 

“ When their lives are in danger,” said Philip- 
son, “ they are sometimes negligent of their for- 
tune.” 

“It is well,” replied the priest, and again re- 
sumed _ his solitary musings; until another half- 
hour’s travelling bronght them to a dorff, or vil- 
lage, which the Black Priest informed Philipson 
was that where he proposed to stop for the night. 

“ Tho novice,” he said, “ will show you the inn, 
which is of good reputation, and where you ma) 
lodge with safety. For me, I have to visit a peni- 
tent in this village, who desires my ghostly offices ; 
—perhaps I may see you again this evening, per- 
haps not till the neat morning ;—at any rate, adieu 
for the present.” 

So saying, the priest stopped his horse, whine the 
bovice, coming close up to Philipson’s side, con- 
ducted him onward through the narrow street 
the village, whilst the windows exhibited here and 
there a twinkling gleam, announcing that the hony 
of darkness was arrived. Finally, he led the Eng- 
lishman through an archway into a sort of courte 
yard, where there stood a car or two of a partiour 
‘ar shape, used occasionally by women when the 
travel, and some other vehicles of the same 
Here the young man threw himself from the 
ter-horse, and placing the rein in Philipson’s *s band, 
disappeared in the inercasing darkness, after peint- 
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ng to @ large but dilapidated building, along the 
frous af which not a spark of light was to be dis- 
covered from any of the narrow and numerous 
windows, which were dimly visible in the twilight. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Ist Carrier, What, ostler!—a plague on thee, hast never an 
eye in thy head? Canst thou not hear? An ’twere not as 
good a decd as drink to break the pate of thee, I am a very 
villain~ Come, and be hanged—Hast thou no faith in thee? 

Gadshi. I pray thee, lend mo thy lantern, to see my geld- 
mg in the stable. 

Carrior. Nay, soft, I pray you—I know a trick worth 
fwo ofthat. 

Gadshill, I prithee lend me thine. 

3d Carrier. Ay, when? Canst tell ?—Lend thee my lantern, 
quotha? Marry, I'll sce thee hanged first. 

THeury IV’. 


Tu social spirit peculiar to the French nation 
had already introduced into the inns of that country 
the gay and cheerful character of welcome, upon 
which Erasmus, at a later period, dwells with 
strong emphasis, as a contrast to the saturnine and 
sullen reception which strangers were apt to mect 
with at a German caravanscra. Philipson was, 
therefore, in expectation of being received by the 
busy, civil, and talkative host—by the hostess and 
her daughter, all softness, coquetry, and glee—the 
sniling and supple waiter—the oflicious and dimp- 
led chamber-maid. The better inns in France 
boast also separate rooms, where strangers could 
change or put in order their dress, where they 
might sleep without company in their bedroom, 
and where they could deposit their baggage in pri- 
vacy and safety. But all these luxuries were as 
yet unknown im Germany; and in Alsace, whicre 
the scene now lies, as well as in the other depend- 
encies of the Empire, they regarded as effeminacy 
everything beyond such provisions as were abso- 
lutely necessary for the supply of the wants of 
travellers; and even these were coarse and indif- 
ferent, and, excepting in the article of wine, spa- 
ringly ministered. 

The Englishman, finding that no one appearcd 
at the gate, began to make his presence known by 
ealling aloud, and finally by alighting, and smiting 
with all his might on the doors of the hostelrie for 
a long time, without attracting the least attention. 
At length the head of a grizzled servitor was thrust 
out at a small window, who, in a voice which 
sounded like that of one displeased at the inter- 
ruption, rather than hopeful of advantage from the 
alrival of a guest, demanded what he wanted. 

“Ts this an inn?” replied Philipson. 

“‘ Yes,”? bluntly replied the domestic, and was 
about to withdraw from the window, when the 
traveller added,— 

“ And if it be, can I have lodgings ?” 

“You may come in,” was the short and dry 
answer. 

“ Send some one to take the horses,’ 
Philipson. 

‘“‘ No one is at leisure,” replied this most repul- 
sive of waiters ; “ you must litter down your horses 
yourself, in the way that likes you best.” 

“ Where is the stable?” said the mercliant, 
whose prudence and temper were scarce proof 
against this Dutch phlegm. 
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dropped dacats with each of them, only pointed te 
a door in an outer building, more resembling that 
of a cellar than of a stable, and, as if weary of the 
conference, drew in his head, and shut the window 
sharply against the guest, as he would against an 
importunate beggar. 

Cursing the spirit of independence which left a 
traveller to his own resources and exertions, Philip- 
son, making a virtue of necessity, Jed the two nags 
towards the door pointed out as that of the stable, 
and was rejoiced at heart to see light glimmering 
throngh its chinks. He entered with his charge 
into a place very like the dungeon vault of an 
ancient castle, rudely fitted up with some racks and 
mangers. It was of considerable extent in poin 
of length, and at the lower end two or three per- 
sons were engaged in tying up their horses, dress- 
ing them, and dispensing them their provender. 

This last article was delivered by the ostler, a 
very old lame man, who neither put his hand to 
wisp or curry-comb, but sat weighing forth hay by 
the pound, and counting out corn, as it seemed, by 
the grain, so anxiously did he bend over his task, 
by the aid of a blinking light enclosed within a 
horn lantern. He did not even tury his head at 
the noise which the Englishman made on soba 
the place with two additional horses, far less di 
he seem disposed to give himself the least trouble 
or the stranger the smallest assistance. 

In respect of cleanliness, the stable of Augeas 
bore no small resemblance to that of this Alsatian 
dorff ; and it would have been an exploit worthy of 
Hercules to have restored it to such a state of 
cleanliness, as would have made it barely decent 
in the eyes, and tolerable to the nostrils, of the 
punctilious Englishman. But this was a matter 
which disgusted Philipson himself much more than 
those of his party which were principally con- 
eerned. They, vicelicet the two horses, seeming 
perfectly to understand that the rule of the place 
was, “first come first served,” hastened to occupy 
the empty stalls which happened to be nearest to 
them. In this one of them at least was disap- 
pointed, being received by a groom with a blow 
across the face with a switch. 

“Take that,” said the fellow, “ for forcing thy- 
self into the place taken up for the horses of the 
Baron of Randelsheim.” 

Never in the course of his life had the English 
merchant more pain to retain possession of his 
temper than at that moment. Reflecting, however, 
on the diseredit of quarrelling with such a man in 
such a cause, he contented himself with placing the 
animal, thus repulsed from the stall he had chosen, 
into one next to that of his companion, to which no 
one seemed to lay claim. 

The merchant then proceeded, notwithstanding 
the fatigue of the day, to pay all that attention to 
the mute companions of his journey, which they 
deserve from every traveller who has any share of 
prudence, to say nothing of humanity. The un- 
usual degree of trouble which Philipson took te 
arrange his horses, although his dress, and mucl 
more his demeanour, seemed to place him above 
this species of servile labour, appcared to make ap | 
impression even upon the iron insensibility of the 
old ostler himself. He showed some alacrity in 
furnishing the traveller, who knew the business of 


The fellow, who seemed as sparing of his words, | @ groom so well, with corn, straw, and hay, though 
as if, like the Princeas in the fairy tale, he had | in small quantity, and at cxorbitant rates, which E. 








exe instantly to be paid; nay, he even went as 
as the door of the stable, that he might point 
across the court to the well, from which Philipson 
was obliged to fetch water with his own hands. 
The duties of the stable being finished, the mer- 
chant concluded that, he had gained such an inte- 
rest with the grim master of the horse, as to learn 
of him whether he might leave his bales safely in 
the stable. 

* You may leave them if you will,” said the 
ostler ; “ but touching their safety, yor will do 
much more wisely if you take them with you, and 
give no temptation to any one by suffering them 
to from under your own eyes.” 

saying, the man of oats closed his oracular 
jaws, nor could he be prevailed upon to unlock 
them again by any enquiry which his customer 
could devise. 

In the course of this cold and comfortless recep- 
tion, Philipson recollected the necessity of support- 
ing the character of a prudent and wary trader, 
which he had forgotten once before in the course 
of the day; and, imitating what he saw the others 
do, who had been, like himself, engaged in taking 
eharge of their horses, he took up his baggage, and 
removed himself and his property to the inn. Here 
he was suffered to enter, rather than admitted, 
into the general or public stubé, or room of enter- 
lainment, which, like the ark of the patriarch, 
reecived all ranks without distinction, whether 
elean or unclean. 

The estubé, or stove, of a German in, derived its 
name from the great hypocaust, which is always 
strongly heated to secure the warmth of the apart- 
ment in which it is placed. There travellers of 
every age and description assembled—there their 
upper garments were indiscriminately hung up 
around the stove to dry or to air*-and the guests 
themselves were secn employed in various acts of 
abtution or personal arrangement, which are gene- 
rally, in modern times, rcterred to the privacy of 
tue dressing-rooin. 

The more refined feelings of the Englishman 
were disgusted with this scene, and he was reluc- 
tant to mingle in it. For this reason he enquired 
for the private retreat of the landlord himself, 
trusting that, by some of the arguments powerful 
pmong his tribe, he might obtain separate quarters 
from the crowd, and a morsel of food, to be eaten 
in private. A grey-haircd Ganymede, to whom he 
put the question where tie landlord was, indicated 
a recess behind the huge stove, where, veiling his 
glory in a very dark and extremely hot corner, it 
pleased the great man to obscure himself from 
vulgar gaze. There was something remarkable 
nbout this‘person. Short, stout, bandylegged, and 
eonsequential, he was in these respects like many 
brethren of the profession in all countries. But 
the countenance of the man, and still more his 
manners, differed more from the merry host of 
France or England, than even the experienced 
Philipson was prepared to expect. He knew Ger- 
man customs too well to expect the suppliant and 
serviceable qualities of the master of a French inn, 
or even the more blunt and frank manners of an 
ca h landlord. But such German innkeepers 
as he had yet seen, though indeed arbitrary and 
pepe dart in their country fashions, yets being 

umoured in these, they, like tyrants in their hours 
of relaxation, dealt kindly with the guests over 
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whom their sway extended, and mitigated, by jesi 
and jollity, the Siete ics of their eee tes 
But this man’s brow was like a tragic volume, in 
which you were as unlikely to find any thing of 
jest or amusement, as in a hermit’s breviary. His 
answers were short, sudden, and repulsive, and the 
air and manner with which they were delivered 
was as surly as their tenor: which will appear 
from the following dialogue betwixt him and hig 
est -— 

Oc Good host,” said Philipson, in the mildest tone 
he could assume, “I am fatigued, and far from 
well—May I request to have a separate apartment, 
a cup of wine, and a morsel of food, in my private 
chamber 1” 

“ You may,” answered the landlord; but with a 
look strangely at variance with the apparent ac- 
quiescence which his words naturally implied. 

“ Let me have such accommodation, then, with 
your earlicst convenience.” 

“ Soft!” replied the innkeeper. “ I have said 
that you may request these things, but not that I 
would grant them. If you would insist on being 
served differently from others, it must be at 
another inn than mine.” 

“ Well, then,” said the traveller, « I will shift 
without supper for a night—nay, more, I will be 
content to pay for a supper which I do not eat, 
if you will cause me to be accommodated with a 
private apartment ?” 

“ Seignor traveller,” said the innkeeper, “ every 
one here must be accommodated as well as you, 
since all pay alike. Whoso comes to this house of 
entertainment, must eat as others eat, drink as 
others drink, sit at table with the rest of my guests, 
and go to bed when the company have done drink- 
ing.” 

“ All this,” said Philipson, humbling himsclf 
where anger would have been ridiculous, “ is 
highly reasonable ; and I do not oppose myself to 
your laws or customs. But,” added he, taking his 
purse from his girdle, “ sickness craves some pri- |. 
vilege ; and when the patient is willing to pay for 
it, methinks the rigour of your Jaws may admit of 
some mitigation ?” 

“ T keep an inn, Scignor, and not an hospital. 
Tf you remain here, you shal) be served with the 
same attention as others,—if you are not willing 
to do as others do, leave my house and seck an- 
other inn.” 

On receiving this decisive rebuff, Philipson gave 
up the contest, and retired from the sanctum sanc- 
torum of his ungracious host, to await the arrival 
of supper, penned up like a bullock im a pound 
amongst the crowded inhabitants of the stubé, 
Some of these, exhausted by fatigue, snored away 
the interval between their own arrival and that 
of the expected repast; others conversed together 
on the news cf the country, and others again 
played at dice, or such games as might serve to 
consume the time. The company were of various 
ranks, from those who were apparently wealthy 
and well appointed, to some whose garments and 
manners indicated that they were but just beyond 
the grasp of poverty. 

A begging friar, a man apparently of a gay and 
pleasant temper, approached Philipson, and en- 
gaged him in conversation. The Englishman was 
well enough acquainted with the world to be aware, 
that whatever of his character and purpose ut was 
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desirable to conceal, would be best hidden under 
a sociable and open demeanotr. He, therefore, 
reccived the friar’s approaches graciously, and 
conversed with him upon the state of Lorraine, 
and the interest which the Duke of Burgundy’s 
attempt to seize that fief into his own hands was 
likely to create both in France and Germany. On 
these subjects, satisfied with hearing his fellow- 
traveller’s sentiments, Philipson expressed no opt- 
nion of hig own, but, after receiving such intelli- 
gence as the friar chose to communicate, preferred 
rather to talk upon the geography of the country, 
the facilities afforded to commerce, and the rules 
which obstructed or favoured trade. 

While he was thus engaged in the conversation 
which seemed most to belong to his profession, 
the landlord suddenly entcred the room, and, 
mounting on the head of an old barrel, glanced his 
eye slowly and steadily round the crowded apart- 
ment, and when he had completed his survey, pro- 
nounced in a decisive tone, the double command, 
—“ Shut the gates—Spread the table.”’ 

<The Baron St. Antonio be praised,” said the 
friar, “ our landlord has given up hope of any 
more guests to-night, until which blessed time, we 
might have starved for want of food before he had 
relieved us. Ay, here comes the cloth, the old 
gates of the court-)ard are now bolted fast enough, 
and when Ian Mengs has once said, ‘ Shut the 
gates,’ the stranger may knock on the outside as 
he will, but we may rest assured that it shall not 
be opened to him.” 

€ Meinherr Mengs maintains strict discipline 
in his house,” said the Englishman. 

« As absolute as the Duke of Burgundy,” an- 
swered the friar. After ten o’clock, no admit- 
tance—the ‘seck another inn,’ which is before that 
& conditional hint, becomes, after the clock has 
struck, and the watchmen have begun their rounds, 
an absolute order of exclusion. He that is without 
remains without, and he that is within must, in 
like manner, continue there until the gates open at 
break of day. ‘Till then the house is almost like 
a beleaguered citadel, John Mengs its seneschal ”— 

“ And we its captives, good father,” said Philip- 
son, ‘ Well, content am I; a wise traveller must 
submit to the control of the leaders of the people, 
when he travels; and I hope a goodly fat poten- 
tate, like John Mengs, will be as clement as his 
station and dignity admit of.” 

While they were talking in this manner, the 
aged waiter, with many a weary sigh, and manv a 
groan, had drawn out certain boards, by which a 
table, that stood in the midst of the stubé, had the 
capacity of being extended, so as to contain the 
company present, and covered it with a cloth, which 
was neither distinguished by extreme cleanliness 
nor fineness of texture. On this table, when it had 
been accommodated to receive the necessary num- 
ber of guests, a wooden trencher and spoon, to- 
gether with a glass drinking cup, were placed be- 
fore each, he being expected to serve himself with 
his own knife for the other purposes of the table. 
As for forks, they were unknown until a much 
later period, all the Europeans of that day making 
the same use of the fingers to select their morsels 
and transport them to the mouth, which the Asia- 
tics now practise, 

The board was no sooner arran 
ery guests hastened to occupy 
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it; for which purpose the sleepers were awakenet 
the dicers resigned their game, and the idlers an 
politicians broke off their sage debates, in oxde 
to secure their station at the supper-table, and b 
ready to perform their part in the interesting ac 
lemnity which seemed about to take place. Br 
there is much between the cup and the lip, and nc 
less sometimes between the covering of a table an 
the placing food upon it. The guests sat in ordel 
each with his knife drawn, already menacing th 
victuals which were still subject to the operation 
of the cook. They had waited with various degree 
of patience, for full half an hour, when at len 
the old attendant before mentioned entered wit 
pitcher of thin Moselle wine, so light and so sharp 
tasted, that Philipson put down his cup with ever 
tooth in his head set on edge by the slender por 
tion which he had swallowed. The landlord, Jolu 
Mengs, who had assumed a scat somewhat elevate: 
at the head of the table, did not omit to observ 
this mark of insubordination, and to animadver 
upon it. 

‘Mie wine likes you not, I think, my master 1’ 
said he to the English merchant. 

“ For wine, no,” answered Philipson ; but coul 
I see any thing requiring such sauce, | have seldon 
seen better vinegar.” 

This jest, though uttered in the most calm an 
composed manner, seemed to drive the innkeepe! 
to fury. 

“Who are you,” he exclaimed, “for a foreign 
pedlar, that ventures to quarrel with my wine 
which has been approved of by so many princes 
dukes, reigning dukes, graves, rhingraves, counts 
barons, and knights of the Empire, whose shoe: 
you are altogether unworthy even to clean? Was 
it not of this wine that the Count Palatine of Nim. 
mersatt drank six quarts before he ever rose from 
the blessed chair in which I now sit?” 

“1 doubt it not, mine host,” said Philipson 
“nor should I think of scandalizing the sobriety 
of your honourable guest, even if he had drunker 
twice the quantity.” 

“ Silence, thou malicious railer!” said the host 
“and let instant apology be made to me, and the 
wine which you have calumniated, or I will in. 
stantly command the supper to be postponed till 
midnight.” 

Here there was a general alarm among the 
rests, all abjuring any part in the censures of 
hilipson, and most of them proposing that John 

Mengs should avenge himself on the actual culprit 
by turning him instantly out of doors, rather than 
involve so many innocent and famished persons in 
the consequences of his guilt. The wine they pro 
nounced excellent; some two or three éven drank 
their glass out, to make their words good; and they 
all offered, if not with lives and fortunes, at least 
with hands and feet, to support the ban of the 
house against the contumacious Englishman. While 
petition and remonstrance were assailing John 
Mengs on every side, the friar, like a wise coun- 
sellor, and a trusty friend, endeavoured to end tlie 
feud, by advising Philipson to submit te the host’s 
sovereignty. 

“ Humble thyself, my son,’”’ he said; “bend the 
stubbornness of thy heart before the lord oJ 
the spigot and butt. I spenk for the sake of otherans 
well 2s my own ; for Heaven alone knows how much 
longer they or T can endure this extenuating fast 











* Worthy said Philipson, “I am grieved 
| co have offended our respected host, and am so far 
from objecting to the wine, that I will pay for a 
double on of it, to be served all round to this 
honourable company—so, only, they do not ask me 
to share of it.” - 

These last words were spoken aside; but the 
Englishman could not fail to perceive, from the 
wry mouths of some of the party who were pos- 
sessed of a nicer palate, that they were as much 
afraid as himself of a repetition of the acid pota- 
tion. 

The friar next addressed the company with a 

roposal, that the foreign merchant, instead of be- 
ing amerced in a measure of the liquor which he 
had seandalized, should be mulcted in an equal 
quantity of the more gencrous wines which weye 
usually produced after the repast had been con- 
cluded. In this, mine host, as well as the guests, 
found their advantage ; and, as Philipson made no 
objectien, the proposal was unanimously adopted, 
and John Mengs gave, from his scat of dignity, the 
signal for supper to be served. 

The long-expected meal appeared, and there was 
twice as much time employed in consuming as there 
had been in expecting it. The articles of which the 
supper consisted, as well as the mode of serving 
them up, were as much calculated to try the pa- 
tience of the company as the delay which had pre- 
ceeded its appearance. Messes of broth and vege- 
tables followed in succession, with platters of meat 
sodden and roasted, of which each in its turn took a 
formal course around the ample table, and was spe- 
cially subjected to every one in rotation. Black- 
puddings, hung beef, dried fish, also made the cir- 
cuit, with various condiments, called Botargo, Ca- 
viare, and similar names, composed of the roes of 
fish mixed with spices, and the like preparations, 
calculated to awaken thirst and encourage deep 
drinking. Flagons of wine accompanied these sti- 
mulating dainties. The liquor was so superior in 
flavour and strength to the ordinary wine which 
had awakened so much controversy, that it might 
be objected to on the opposite account, being so 
heady, fiery, and strong, that, in spite of the rebuffs 
which his criticism had already procured, Philipson 
ventured to ask for some cold water to allay it. 

* You are too difficult to please, sir guest,” re- 
plicd the landlord, again bending upon the English- 
man a stern and offended brow; “ if you find the 
wine too strong in my house, the seerct to allay its 
strength is to drink the less, It is indifferent to 
us whether you drink or not, so you pay the reckon- 
ing of those good fellows who do.” And he laughed 
a gruff laugh. 

hiilipson was about to reply, but the friar, re- 
taining his character of mediator, plucked him by 
the cloak, and entreated him to forbear. “ You do 
not understand the ways of the place,” said he ; it 
is not here as in the hosfelries of England and 
France, where each guest calls for what he desires 
for his own use, and where he pays for what he 
has required, and for no more. Her we proceed 
on a broad principle of equality and fraternity. No 
one asks for oy bs ing in particular ; but such pro- 
visions as the host thinks sufficient are set down 
before all indiscriminately ; and as with the feast, 
so is it with the reckoning. All pay their propor- 
tidns alihe, without reference to the quantity of 






wine which one may have swallowed more than | 
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another ; and thus the sick and infirm, nay, the fe 
male and the child, pay the same as the hungry 
t and strolling lanz-kneckt.” 

“ It seems an unequal custom,” said Philipson ; 
“but travellers are not to judge. So that whan a 
reckoning is called, every one, I am to understand, 
pays alike?” 

“ Such is the rule,” snid the friar,—“ excepting, 
perhaps, some poor brother of our own order, whom 
Our Lady and St. Francis send into such a scene 
as this, that good Christians may bestow their alms 
upon him, and so make a step on their road to 
Heaven.” , 

The first words of this speech were spoken in 
the open and independent tone in which the friar 
had begun the convernation ; the last sentence died 
away into the professional whine of mendicity pro- 
per to the convent, and at once apprized Philipson 
at what price he was to pay for the friar’s counseF 
and mediation. Having thus explained the custom 
of the country, good Father Gratian turned to illus- 
trate it by his example, and, having no objection te 
the new service of wine on account of its strength, 
he seemed well disposed to signalize himself amonget 
some stout topers, who, by drinking deeply, appear~ 
ed determined to have full pennyworths for their 
share of the reckoning. The good wine gradually 
did its office, and even the host relaxed his sullex 
and grim features, and smiled to see the kindling 
flame of hilarity catch from one to another, and at 
length embrace almost all the numerous guests ag 
the table @hdéte, except a few who were too tempe- 
rate to partake deeply of the wine, or too fastidious 
to enter into the discussions to which it gave rise. 
On these the host cast, from time to time, a sullen 
and displeased cye. 

Philipson, who was reserved and silent, both in 
consequence of his abstinence from the wine-pot, 
and his unwillingness to mix in conversation with 
strangers, was looked upon by the landlord as a de- 
faulter in both particulars; and as he aroused his 
own sluggish nature with the fiery wine, Mengs 
began to throw out obscure hints about kill-joy, 
mar-company, spoil-sport, and such like epithets, 
which were plainly directed against the English- 
man. Philipson replied, with the utmost equani- 
mity, that he was perfectly sensible that his spirits 
did not at this moment render him an agreeable 
member of a merry company, and that with the 
leave of those present, he would withdraw to his 
sleeping apartment, and wish them all a good even- 
ing, and continuance to their mirth. 

But this very reasonable proposal, as it might 
have elsewhere seemed, contained in it trcasom 
against the laws of German 2a en a 

“ Who are you,” said John Mengs, “who pre- 
sume to leave the table before the reckoning is 
called and settled? Sapperment der teufel! we 
are not men upon whom such an offence is to be 
put with impunity! You may exhibit your polite 
pranks in Rams-Alley if you will, or in Eastcheap, 
or in Smithfield; but it shall not be in John Meng’s 
Golden Fleece, nor will 1 suffer one guest to go te 
bed to blink out of the reckoning, and so cheat me 
and all the rest of my company.” ; 

Philipson looked round, to gather the sentiments 
of the company, but saw no encouragenient to ap- 
peal to their judgment. Indeed, many of theta 
had little judgment left to appeal to, and: these Who 
paid any attention to the matter at all, were sowdé 
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quiet old soaxers, who were already beginning to 
think of the reckoning, and were disposed to agree 
with the host in considering the English merchant 
#8 @ flincher, who was determined to evade pay- 
went of what might be drunk after he left the 
room ;so that John Mengs received the applausé 
of the whole company, when he concluded his tri- 
umphant denunciation against Philipson. 

« Yes, sir, you may withdraw if you please ; but, 
poz clement! it shall not be for this tine to seek 
for another inn, but to the court-yard sliall you go, 
and no further, there to make your bed upon the 
stable litter; and good cnough for the man that 
will needs be the first to break up good company.” 

“It is well said, my jovial host,” said a rich 
trader from Ratisbon; “ and here are some six of 
us—more or less—whio will stand by you to main- 
tain the good old customs of Germany; and the— 
amph—laudable and—and praiseworthy rules of 
the Golden Fleece.” 

“ Nay, be not angry, sir,” said Philipson ; “ your- 
self and your three companions, whom the good 
wine has multiplicd into six, shall have your own 
way of ordering the matter ; and since you will not 
permit me to go to bed, I trust that you will take 
no offence if I fall asleep in my chair.” 

“ How say you! what think you, mine host?” 
said the citizen from Ratisbon; “ may the gentle- 
man, being drunk, as you sec hie is, since he can- 
not tell that three and one make six—I say, may 
he, being drunk, sleep in the elbow-chair ?” 

This question introduced a contradiction on the 
part of the host, who contended that three and one 
made four, not six; and this again produced a re- 
tort from the Ratisbon trader. Other clamours 
rose at the same time, and were at length with 
difficulty silenced by the stanzas of a chorus song 
of mirth aud good fellowship, which the friar, now 
become somewhat oblivious of the rule of St. 
Francis, thundered forth with better good-will than 
he ever sung a canticle of King David. Under 
vover of this tumult, Philipson drew himself q little 
aside, and though he felt it impossible to sleep, as 
he had proposed, was yet enabled to escape the 
reproachful glanecs with which John Mengs dis- 
tinguished all those who did not call for wine loudly, 
and drink it lustily. His thoughts roamed far from 
the stubé of the Golden Fleece, and upon matter 
very different from that which was discussed 
around him, when his attention was suddenly re- 
ealled by a loud and continued knocking on the 
door of the hostelry. 

“ What have we here?” said John Mengs, his 
mose reddening with very indignation ; “who the 
foul fiend presses on the Golden Fleece at such an 
hour, as if he thundered at the door of a bordel ? 
To the turret window some onc—Gcoffrey, knave 
estler, or thou, old Timothy, tell the rash man 
there is no admittance into the Golden I'leece save 
at timeous hours,” 

The men went as they were directed, and might 
be heard in the stubé vying with each other in the 
positive denial which they gave to the ill-fated 
guest, who was pressing for admission. They re- 
turged, however, to inform their master, that they 
were unable to avercome the obstinacy of the 
stranger, who refused positively to depart until he 
had an interview with Mengs himself. 

Wroth was the master of the Golden Fleece at 
this ill-omened pertinacity, and his indignation 
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extended, like a fiery exhalation, from his nose, al! 
over the adjacent regions of his cheeks and brow. 
He started from his chair, grasped in his hand a 
stout stick, which seemed his ordinary sceptre er 
leading staff of command, and muttering somethin 
conecrning cudgels for the shoulders of fools, an 
pitchers of fair or foul water for the drenching o1 
their ears, he marched off to the window which 
looked into the court, and left his guests nodding, 
winking, and whispering to each other, in full ex- 
pectation of hearing the active demonstrations of 
his wrath. It happened otherwise, however ; for, 
after the exchange of a few indistinct words, they 
were astonished when they heard the noise of the 
unbolting and unbarring of the gates of the inn, 
and presently after the footsteps of men upon the 
stairs; and the landlord entering, with an appear- 
auce of clumsy courtesy, prayed those assembled 
to make room for an honoured guest, who came, 
though Jate, to add to their numbers. A tall dark 
form followed, muffled in a travelling cloak; on 
laying aside which, Philipson at once recognised 
his late fellow-traveller, the Black Priest of St 
Paul’s. 

There was in the circumstance itself nothing at 
all surprising, since it was natural that a landlord, 
however coarse and insolent to ordinary guests, 
might yet show deference to an ecclesiastic, whether 
frum his rank in the Church, or from his reputa- 
tion for sanctity. But what did appear surprising 
to Philipson, was the effect produced by the en- 
trance of this unexpected guest. He scated him- 
self, without hesitation, at the highest place of the 
board, from which John Mengs had dethroned the 
aforesaid trader from Ratisbon, notwithstanding 
his zeal for ancient German customs, his steady 
adherenee and Joyalty to the Golden Fleece, anc 
his propensity to brimming goblets. ‘he priest 
took instant and unscrupulous possession of his seat 
of honour, after some negligent reply to the host’s 
unwonted courtesy ; when it seemed that the effect 
of his long black vestments, in place of the slashed 
and flounced coat of his predecessor, as well as of 
the cold grey eye with which he slowly reviewed 
the company, in some degree resembled that of the 
fabulous Gorgon, and if it did not literally convert 
those who looked upon it into stone, there was yct 
something petrifying in the steady unmoved glance 
with which he seemed to survey them, loohing as 
if desirous of reading their very inmost souls, and 
passing from one to another, as if cach upon whom 
he looked in succession was unworthy of longer 
consideration. 

Philipson felt, in his turn, that momentary ex- 
amination, in which, however, there mingled no- 
thing that seemed to convey recognition. All the 
courage and composure of the Englishinan could 
not prevent an unpleasant feeling while under this 
mysterious man’s eye, so that he felt a relief when 
it passed from hita and rested upon another of the 
company, who secmed in turn to acknowledge the 
chilling effects of that freezing glance. The noise 
of intoxxated mirth and drunken disputation, the 
clamorous argument, and the still more boisterous 
laugh, which had been suspended on the priest’s 
entering the eating apartment, now, after oue or 
two vain attempts to resume them, died away, as il 
the feast had been changed to a funeral, and the 
jovial guests had been at once converted into the 
lugubrious mutes who attend on such solemnities, 
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One little rosy-faced man, who afterwards prov d 
to be a tailor from Augsburg, ambitious, perhay 3, 
of showing a degree of courage not usually suppos: 2 
consistent with his effeminate trade, made a ba d 
effort; aud yet it was with a timid and restrain d 
voice, that he called on the jovial friar to rent 'v 
his song. But whether it was that he did not da e 
to venture on an uncanonical pastime in presen e 
of @ brother in orders, or whether he had sor e 
: other reason for declining the invitation, the mer y 
churchman hung his head, and shook it with su 2 
an expressive air of melancholy, that the tail r 
drew back as if he had been detected in cabbagi: 7 
from a cardinal’s robes, or cribbing the lace f 
some cope or altar gown. In short, the revel w s 
hushed into deep silence, and so attentive were t 
company to what should arrive next, that the be s 
of the village church, striking the first hour aft r 
midnight, made the guests start as if they hea 1 
them rung backwards, to announce an assault r¢ 
conflagration. The Black Priest, who had taki 1 
some slight and hasty repast, which the host hi | 
made no kind of objection to supplying him wit , 
seemed to think the bells, which announced t] » 
service of lauds, being the first after midnight, . 
proper signal for breaking up the party. 

“ We have eaten,” he said, “ that we may su . 
port life, let us pray that we may be fit to me ; 
death; which waits upon life as surely as nig) : 
upon day, or the shadow upon the sunbeam, thous 
we know not when or from whence it is to con 
upon us.” 

The company, as if mechanically, bent their m 
covered heads, while the priest said, with his dec 
and solemn voice, a Latin prayer, expressing than! 
to God for protection throughout the day, and e1 
treating for its continuance during the witchin 
hours which were to pass ere the day again con 
menced. The hearers bowed their heads in tohe 
of acquiescence in the holy petition; and, whe 
they raised them, the Black Priest of St. Paul’s 
had followed the host out of the apartment, pro- 
bably to that which was destined for his repose. 
His absence was no sooner perceived, than signs, 
and nods, and even whispers, were exchanged 
between the guests; but no one spoke above his 
breath, or in such connected manner, as that 
Philipson could understand any thing distinctly 
from them. He himself ventured to ask the friar, 
who sat near him, observing at the same time the 
under-tone which seemed to be fashionable for the 
moment, whether the worthy ecclesiastic who had 
left them, was not the Priest of St. Paul’s, on the 
frontier town of La Ferctte. 

“ And jf you know it is he,” said the friar, with a 
countenance and a tone, from which all signs ot 
intoxication were suddenly banished, “ why do you 
ask of me i* 

“ Because,” said the merchant, “ I would willingly 
iearn the spell which so suddenly converted so many 
merry tipplers into men of sober manners, and a 
jovial company into a convent of Carthusian friars ?” 

“ Friend,” said the friar, “ thy discourse sa- 
voureth mightily of asking after what thou knowest 

“right well, But I am no such silly duck as to be 
en by a decoy. If thou knowest the Black 
Priest, thou canst not be ignorant of the terrors 
whieh attend his presence, and that it were safer 
to pass a bread jest in the holy House of Loretto, 
than where he shows himself.” 
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So saying, and as i1 desirous of avoiding furtl 


diseourse. he withdrew to a distanea fmm Phil 
s0n. 

At the same moment the landlord again s 
peared, and, with more of the usual manners of 
publican than he had hitherto exhibited, co 
manded his waiter, Geoffrey, to hand round to ¢ 
company a sleeping-drink, or pillow-cup of distill 
water, mingled with spices, which was indeed 
aoe as Philipson himself had ever tasted, *Jo. 

engs, in the meanwhile, with somewhat of me 
deference, expressed to his guests a hope that ] 
entertainment had given satisfaction ; but this w 
in so careless a manner, and he seemed s0 co 
scious of deserving the affirmative which was ¢ 
pressed on all hands, that it became obvious the 
was very little humility in proposing the questic 
The old man, Timothy, was in the meantime mu 
tering the guests, and marking with chalk on 
bottom of a trencher the reckoning, the partic 
lars of which were indicated by certain conve 
tional hieroglyphics, while he showed on anoth 
the division of the sum total among the compan 
and proceeded to collect an equal share of it fro 
each. When the fatal trencher, in which ear 
man paid down his money, approached the joli 
friar, his countenance seemed to be “somewht 
changed. He cast a piteous look towards Philiy 
son, as the person from whom he had the mor 
hope of relief; and our merchant, though di 
pleased with the manner in which he had hek 
back from his confidence, yet not unwilling in | 
strange country to incur a little expense, in th 
hope of making a useful acquaintance, soa 
the mendicant’s score as well as his own, Th 
poor friar paid his thanks in many a blessing i 
good German and bad Latin, but the host cut ther 
short ; for, approaching Philipson with a candle i 
his hand, he offered his own services to show hir 
where he might sleep, and even had the conde 
scension to carry his mail, or portmanteau, witi 
his own JandJordly hands. 

“ Yon take too much trouble, mine host,” sak 
the merchant, somewhat surprised at the change 
in the manner of John Mengs, who had hitherte 
contradicted him at every word. 

“ T cannot take too much pains for a guest,’ 
was the reply, “whom my venerable friend, the 
Priest of St. Paul’s, hath especially recommended 
to my charge.” 

He then opened the door of a small bedroom 
prepared for the occupation of a guest, and said t 
Philipson,—-“ Here you may rest till to-morrow a 
what hour you will, and for as many days more as 
you incline, The key will secure your wares 
against theft or pillage of any kind. I do not this 
for every one ; for, if my guests were evel, 
to have a bed to himself, the next thing the_ 
would demand might be a separate table; an 
then there would be an end of the good old Gers 
man customs, and we should be as foppish and fri- 


_yolous as our neighbours.” 


He placed the portmanteau on the floor, and 
seemed about to leave the apartment, when, turn: 


ing about, he began a sort of apology for the rude 


ness of his former behaviour. 

“T trust there is no misunderstanding between 
us, my worthy guest. You might as well fe fa 
to ace one of our bears come aloft and do 
like a inckanapes. as one of us stubborn old Ger 
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mans play the feats of a French or an [taban host. 
Yet I pray you to note, that #f our behaviour is 
rude our charges are honest, and our articles what 
they profess to be. We do not expect to make 
Moselle pass for Rhenish, by dint of a bow and a 
grin, nor will we sauce your mess with poison, like 
the wily Italian, and call you all the time Illustris- 
simo and Magnifico.” 

He seemed in these wards to have exhausted 
his rhetoric, for, when they were spoken, he turned 
abruptly and left the apartment. . 

Philipson was thus deprived of another oppor- 
danity to enquire who or what this ecclesiastic 
could be, that had exercised such influcnce on all 
who approached him. Le felt, indeed, no desire 
to prolong a conference with Jolin Mengs, though 
he had laid aside in such a considerable degree his 
rude and repulsive manners; yet he longed to 
kmov who this man could be, who had power with 
@ word to turn aside the daggers of Alsatian ban- 
ditti, habituated as they were, like most borderers, 
to robbery and pillage, and to change into civility 
the erbial rudeness of a German innkeeper. 
Such were the reflections of Philipson, as he doffed 
his clothes to take his much-necded repose, after a 
day of fatigue, danger, and difficulty, on the pallet 
afforded by tlie hospitality of the Golden Fleece, 
in the Rhein-Thal. 





CHAPTER XX. 
Maabeth. How now, ye sccict, black, and midnight hags, 
What w't ye do? 


Witches. <A deed without a name. 
Macbeth. 


Wea have said in the conclusion of tho last chap- 
fer, that, after a day of unwonted fatigue and ex- 
traordinary excitation, the merchant, Philipson, 
naturally expected to forget so many agitating pas- 
sages in that deep and profound repose, which is 
at once the consequence and tlie cure of extreme 
exhaustion. But ne was no sooner laid on his 
towly pallet, than he felt that the bodily machine, 
over-laboured by so much exercise, was little dis- 
posed to the charms of slecp. The mind had been 
too much excited, the body was far too feverish, 
to suffer him to partake of needful rest. Llis 
anxiety about the safety of his son, his conjectures 
goncerning the issue of his mission to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and a thousand other thoughts which 
regelled past ovents, or speculated on those which 
wexe to come, rushed upon his mind hke the 
wares of a perturbed sea, and prevented all ten- 
deney to repose. Ie had been in bed about an 
hour, and sleep had uot yet approached his couch, 
when he felt that the pallet on which he lay was 
sinking below him, aud that be was in the act of 
Meacending along with it he knew not whither, 
Phe sound of ropes aud pullies was also indistinctly 
heard, though every caution had been taken to 
jaake them run smooth; and the traveller, by 
feeling around him, became sensible that he and 
the hed on whieh he lay had been spread upon a 
large trap-door, which was capable of being Ict 
dewn inte the vaults, or apartments beneath. 

Philipson felt fear in circumstances so well qua- 
Lfied te produce it; for how could he hope a safe 
textaination to an adventure which hed bogus 30 
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strauge:y: ut his apprehensions were those ot 
a brave, ready-witted man, who, even in the ex- 
tremity of danger, whch appeared to 
him, preserved his presence of mind. His descent 
seemed to be cautiously managed, and he held 
himself in readiness to start to his feet and defend 
himself, as soon as he should be once more u 
firm ground. Alth somewhat advanced in 
years, he was a man of great personal vigour and 
activity, and unless taken at advantage, which no 
doubt was at present much to be apprehended, he 
was likely to make a formidable defence. His 
plan of resistance, however, had been anticipated. 
IIe no sooner reached the bottom of, the vault, 
down to which he was lowered, than two men, 
who had been waiting there till the operation was 
completed, laid hands on him from either side, 
and, forcibly preventing him from starting up as 
he intended, cast a rope over his arms, and made 
him a prisoncr as effectually as when he was in 
the dungeons of La Ferette. He was obliged, 
therefore, to remain passive and unregisting, and 
awaic the termination of this formidable adven- 
ture. Secured as he was, he could only turn his 
head from one side to the other; and it was with 
joy that he at length saw lights twinkle, but they 
appeared at a great distance from him. 

From the irregular manner in which these scat- 
tercd lights advanced, sometimes keeping a straight 
line, sometimes mixing and crossing each other, 
it might be inferred that the subterranean vault 
in which they appeared was of very considerable 
extent. Their number also increased; and as they 
collected more together, Philipson could perceive 
that the lights proceeded from many torches, borne 
by men muffied in black cloaks, like mourners at 
a funeral, or the Black Friars of Saint Francis’s 
Order, wearing their cowls drawn over their heads, 
so as to conceal their features. They appeared 
anxiously engaged in measuring off a portion of 
the apartment; and, while occupied in that em- 
ployment, they sung, in the ancient German lan- 
guage, rhymes more rude than Philipson could wcll 
understand, but which may be imitated thus ;—- 

Measurers of good and evil, 

Bring the square, the line, the Icvel,— 
Rear the altar, dig the trench, 

Bleod both stone and ditch shall drench. 
Cubits six, from end to end, 

Must the fatal bench extend,— 

Cubits six, from side to side, 

Judge and culprit must divide. 

On the east the Court assembles, 

On tho west the Accuscd trembles— 


Answer, brethren, all and one, e 
Is the ritual nghtly done? 


A deep chorus seemed to reply to the question. 
Many voices joined in it, as well of persons already 
in the subterranean vault, as of others who as yet 
remained without in various galleries and passages 
which communicated with it, and whom Philipson 
now presumed to be very numerous. The answer 
chanted run as follows :— 


On life and soul, on blood and bone, 
One for all, and all for one, 
We warrant this is rightly done 
Fhe original strain was then renewed in the 
saure manner as before— 


How wears tne night ?—Doth morning shino 
In early radiance on the Rhine? : 
iViiat music floats upen his tide? 

Do buds the tardy morning chide ? 
Rrethren, look oyt from hill and heighe, 
Aad answer true, how wears the nat? 
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‘rhe answer was returned, though less loud than 

at first, and it seemed that those by whom the re- 

was given were at a much greater distance than 
ove; yet the words were distinctly heard. 


The night is old; on Rhine's broad breast 

Glanre drowsy stars which long to rest. 
No beams are twinkling in the cast. 

There is a voice upon the flood. 

The stern still call of blood for blood . 
‘Tis time we listen the behest. 


The chorus replied with many additional voices— 


a Up, then, up! When day's at rest, 
"Tis time that such as we are watchers; 
Rise to judgmont, brethren, rise ! 
Veugeance knows not sleepy eyes, 
e and night are matchers. 

The nature of the verses soon led Philipson to 
comprehend that he was in presence of the Ini- 
tiated, or the Wise Men; names which were ap- 

ied to the celebrated Judges of the Secret Tri- 

which continued at that period to subsist in 
Suabia, Franconia, and other districts of the cast 
of Germany, which was called, perhaps from the 
frightful and frequent occurrence of executions by 
command of those invisible judges, the Red Land. 
Philipson had often heard that the seat of a free 
Count, or chief of the Secret Tribunal, was se- 
eretly instituted even on the left bank of the 
Rhine, and that it maintained itself in Alsace, 
with the usual tenacity of those secret societies, 
though Duke Charles of Burgundy had expressed 
a desire to discover and discourage its influence so 
far as was possible, without exposing himself to 
danger from the thousands of poniards which that 
mysterious tribunal could put in activity against 
is own life ;—an awful means of defence, which 
for a long time rendered it extremely hazardous 
for the sovereigns of Germany, and even the Ein- 
perors themselves, to put down by authority those 
81 r associations. 

0 s00n as thus explanation flashed on the mind 
of Philipson, it gave some clew to the character 
and condition of the Black Priest of St. Paul’s. 
Supposing him to be a president, or chief official 
of the seeret association, there was little wonder 
that he should confide so much in the inviolability 
of his terrible office, as to propose vindicating the 
execution of De Hagenbach ; that his presence 
should surprise Bartholomew, whom he had power 
to have judged and cxecuted upon the spot; and 
that his mere appearauce at supper on the pre- 
ceding evening should have appalled the guests ; 
for though every thing about the institution, its 
proceedings and its ofiicers, was preserved in as 
much obscurity as is now practised in free-ma- 
sonry, yet the secret was not so absolutely well 
kept as te prevent certain individuals from being 
guessed or hinted at as men initiated and in- 
trusted with high authority by the Vehme-gericht, 
er tribunal of the bounds, When such suspicion 
attached to an individual, his secret power, aud 
supposed acquaintance with all guilt, however se- 
cret, which was committed within the society in 
which he was conversant, made him at once the 
dread and hatred of every one who looked on him; 
and he enjoyed a high degree of personal respect, 
on the same terms on which it would have been 
yielded to a powerful enchanter, or a dreaded 


1 The word Wehme, pronounced Vchme, is of uncertain 
derivaticn, but was always used to intimate this inquisitorial 
and secrct Court. The members were termed Wissenden, or 
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genie. In conversing with such a person, it was 
especially necessary to abstain from all questions 
alluding, however remotely, to the office which ho 


‘pore in the Secret Tribunal; and, indeed, to tes- 


tify the least curiosity upon a subject so solemn 
and mysterious, was sure to occasion some mis- 
fortune to the inquisitive person. 

All these things rushed at once upon the mind 
of the Englishman, who felt that he had falien 
into the hands of an unsparing tribunal, whose 
proceedings were 80 much dreaded by those who 
resided within the circle of their power, that the 
friendless stranger must stand a poor chance of 
receiving justice at their hands, whatever might 
be his consciousness of innocence. While Phi- 
lipson made this melancholy refleetion, he re- 
solved, at the same time, not to forsake his own 
cause, but defend himsolf as he best might; con- 
scious as he was that these terrible and irrespon- 
sible judges were nevertheless governed by certain 
rules of right and wrong, which formed a check on 
the rigours of their extraordinary code. 

He lay, therefore, devising the best means of 
obviating the present danger, while the persons 
whom he beheld glimmered before him, less like 
distinct and individual forme, than like the plian- 
toms of a fever, or the phantasmagoria with which 
a disease of the optic nerves hay been known to 
people a sick man’s chamber. At length they as- 
sembled in the centre of the apartment where 
they had first appeared, and secemcd to arrange 
themselves into furm and order, <A great number 
of black torches were successively lighted, and tle 
scone became distinctly visible. In the centre of 
the hall, Philipson could now perceive one of the 
nltars which are sometimes to be found in ancient 
subterranean chapels. But we must pause, im 
order bricfly to describe, not the appearance only, 
but the nature and constitution, of this terrible 
court. 

Behind the altar, which secmed to be the cen- 
tral point, on which all eyes were bent, there were 
placed in parallel lines two Leuches covered with 
black cloth, Each was occupied by a number 9! 
persons, who seemed assembled as judges; Lut 


those who held the foremost bench were fewer,’ 


and appeared of a rank superior to those who 
crowded the scat most remote from thé altar. 
The first seemed to be all mun of some conse- 
quence, priests high in their order, knights or 
noblemen; and notwithstanding an appearance of 
equality which scemed to pervade this singular 
institution, much more weight was laid ee their 
opinion, or testimonies. ‘They were called Free 
hnights, Coants, or whatever title they might 
bear, while the inferior class of the judges were 
only termed Free and worthy Burghers. For it 
must Le observed, that the Vehmique Institution,! 
which was the name that it commonly bore, al- 
though its powcr consisted in a wide system of 
espionage, and the tyrannical application uf force 
which acted upon it, was yet (so rude were the 
ideas of enforcing public law) accounted to confer 
a privilege on the country in which it was re- 
ceived, and only freemen were allowed to expe- 
rience its influence. Serfs and peasants could 
neither have a place among the l'ree Judges, their 
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assossors, or nesistants; for there was in this as- 
sembly even some idea of trying the eulprit by his 
peers. 

Besides the dignitaries who oceupied the ben- 
ches, there were others who stood around, and 
seemed to guard the various entrances to the hall 
of judgment, or, standing behind the seats on 
which their superiors were ranged, looked pre- 
pared to execute their commands. These were 
members of the order, though not of the highest 
ranks, Schippen is the name generally assigned 
to them, signifying officials, or sergeants of the 
Vehmique Court, whose doom they stood sworn to 
enforce, through good report and bad report, 
against their own nearest and most beloved, as 
well as in cases of ordinary malefactors. 

The Sehippen, or Seabini, as they were termed 
in Latin, had another horrible duty to perform, 
that, namely, of denouncing to the tribunal what- 
ever came under their observation, that might be 
construed as an offence falling under its cogni- 
zance; or, in their language, a crime against the 
Vehme. This duty extended to the judges as well 
os the assistants, and was to be discharged with- 
out respect of persons; so that, to know, and 
wilfully conceal, the guilt of a mother or brother, 
inferred, on the part of the unfaithful official, the 
same penalty as if he himself had committed the 
crime which his silence screened from punish- 
ment, Such an institution could only prevail at 
a time when ordinary means of justice were ex- 
cluded by the hand of power, and when, in order 
to bring the guilty to punishment, it required all 
the influence and authority of such a confederacy. 
In no other country than one exposed to every 
species of feudal tyranny, and deprived of every 
ordinary mode of obtaining justice or redress, 
could such a system have taken root and flou- 
ished. 

We must now return to the brave Englishman, 
who, though feeling all the danger he encountered 
from so tremendous a tribunal, maintained never- 
theless a dignified and unaltered composure. 

The meeting being assembled, a coil of ropes, 
and a naked sword, the well-known signals and 
emblems of Vehmique authority, were deposited on 
the altar ; where the sword, from its being usually 
straight, with a cross handle, was considered as 
representing the blessed emblem of Christian Re- 
demption, and the cord as indicating the right of 
crinninal jurisdiction, and capital punishment. Then 
the President of the meeting, who occupied the 
centre seat on the foremost bench, arose, and lay- 
ing his hand on the symbols, pronounced aloud 
the formula expressive of the duty of the tribunal, 
which all the inferior judges and assistants repeated 
after him, in deep and hollow murmurs. 

“ IT swear by the Holy Trinity, to aid and co- 
operate, without relaxation, in the things belong- 
ing to the Holy Vehme, to defend its doctrines and 
institutions against father and mother, brother and 
sister, wife and children ; against fire, water, earth, 
and air ; against all that tho sun enlightens ; against 
all that the dew moistens ; against all created 
things of heaven and carth, or the waters under 
the earth ; and I swear to give information to this 
holy judicature, of all that I know to be true, or 
hear repeated by credible testimony, which, by the 
rules of the Holy Vehme, is deserving of animad- 
Version or punishment :«and that I will not cloal, 
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cover, or conceal, such my knowledge, neither for 
love, friendship, or family affection, nor for gold, 
silver or“precious stones; neither will I associate 
with sueh as are under the sentence of this Sacred 
Tribunal, by hinting to a culprit his danger, or ad- 
vising him to escape, or aiding and supplying him 
with counsel, or means to that effect; neither wil) 
I relieve such culprit with fire, clothes, food, or 
shelter, though my father should require from me 
a cup of water in the heat of summer noon, or my 
brother should request to sit by my fire in the 
bitterest cold night of winter: And further, I vow 
and promise to honour this holy association, and do 
its behests speedily, faithfully, and firmly, in pre- 
ference to those of any other tribunal whatsoever— 
so help me God, and his holy Evangelists.” 

When this oath of office had been taken, the 
President addressing the assembly, as men who 
judge in secret and punish in secret, like the Deity, 
desired them to say, why this “ child of the cord’”? 
lay before them, bound and helpless? An indivi- 
dual rose from the more remote bench, and ina 
voice which, though altered and agitated, nha ert 
conceived that he recognised, declared himself the 
accuser, a3 bound by his oath, of the child of the 
cord, or prisoner, who lay before them. 

“ Bring forward the prisoner,” said the Presi- 
dent, * duly seeured, as is the order of our secret 
law; but not with such severity as may interrupt 
his attention to the proceedings of the tribunal, or 
limit his power of hearing and replying. 

Six of the assistants immediately dragged for- 
ward the pallet and platform of boards on which 
Philipson lay, and advanced it towards the foot of 
the altar. This done, each unsheathed his dagger, 
while two of them unloosed the cords by which tlre 
merchant’s hands were secured, and admonished 
him in a whisper; that the slightest attempt to resist 
or escape, would be the signal to stab him dead. 

“ Arise !”’ said the President; “listen to the 
charge to be preferred against you, and believe you 
shall in us find judges equally just and inflexible.” 

Philipson, carefully avoiding any gesture which 
might indicate a desire to escape, raised his body 
on the lower part of the couch, and remained 
seated, clothed as he was in his under-vest and 
calecons, or drawers, so as exactly to face the 
muffled President of the terrible court. Even in 
these agitating circumstances, the mind of the un- 
daunted Englishman remained unshaken, and his 
eyelid did not quiver, nor his heart beat quicker, 
though he seemed, according to the expression of 
Seripture, to be # pilgrim in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, beset by numerous snares, and 
encompassed by total darkness, where light was 
most necessary for safety. 

The President demanded his name, country, and 
occupation ? 

“ John Philipson,” was the reply ; “ by birth an 
Englishman, by profession 2 merchant.” 

“ Have you ever borne any other name, and pro- 
fession ?” demanded the Judge. 

“J have been a soldier, and, ke most others 
had then a name by which I was known in war.” 

* What was that name ?” 

“J laid it aside when I resigned my sword, and 
I do not desire again to be known by it. Moreover, 





? The term Strick-kind, or child of the cord, was applied tn 
the person accused before these awful assemblies. 
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never bore it whére your institutions have weight 
and suthoxity,” answered the Englishman. 

“ Know you before whom you stand!” continued 
the Judge. 

«“ 1 may at least guess,” replied the merchant. 

«Tell your guess, then,” continued the interro- 
vator. “Say who wo are, and wherefore are you 
before us ?” 

“J believe that I am before the Unknown, or 
Secref Tribunal, which is called Vehme-gericht.” 

“Then are you aware,” answered the Judge, 
“that you would be safer if you were suspended by 
the hair over the Abyss of Schaffhausen, or if you 
lay below an axe, which a thread of silk alone kept 
back from the fall. What have you done to deserve 
such a fate 2?” 

“ Let those reply by whom I am subjected to 
it,” answered Philipson, with the same composure 
as before. 

“ Speak, accuser !’’ said the President, “to the 
four quarters of Heaven !—'l'o the ears of the free 
judges of this tribunal, and the faithful executors 
of their doom !-—And to the face of the child of the 
cord, who denies or conceals his guilt, make good 
the substance of thine accusation !” 

“ Most dreaded,” answered the accuser, address- 
ing the President, “ this man hath entered the 
Sacred Territory, which is called the Red Land,— 
n stranger under a disguised name and profession. 
When he was yet on the eastern side of the Alps, at 
Turin, in Lombardy, and elsewhere, he at various 
+imes spoke of the Holy Tribunal in terms of hatred 
and contempt, and declared that were he Duke of 
Burgundy, he would not permit it to extend itself 
from Westphalia, or Suabia, into his dominions, 
Also, I charge him, that, nourishing this malevo- 
lent intention against the Holy Tribunal, he who 
now appears before the bench asechild of the cord, 
has intimated his intention to wait upon the court 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and use his infiuence 
with him, which he boasts will prove effectual, to 
stir him up to prohibit the meetings of the Holy 
Vchme in his dominions, and to inflict on their 
officers, nnd the executors of their mandates, the 
punishment due to robbers and assassins.” 

“ This is a heavy charge, brother!” said the 
President of the assembly, when the accuser 
eeased speaking—“ How do you purpose to make 
it good 4” 

“ According to the tenor of those secret statutes, 
the perusal of which is prohibited to all but the 
initiated,” answered the accuser. 

“ It is well,” said the President; “ but I ask 
thee once more, What are those means of proof } 
— You speak to holy and to initiated ears.”’ 

“ J will prove my charge,’ said the accuser, 
“ by the confession of the party himself, and by 
my own oath upon the holy emblems of the Seeret 
Judgment—-that is, the steel and the cord.” 

“‘ It is a legitimate offer of proof,’ said a mem- 
ber of the aristocratic bench of the assembly ; “and 
it much concerns the safety of the system to which 
we are bound by such deep oaths, a system handed 
down to us from the most Christian and holy Ro- 
man Emperor, Charlemagne, for the conversion of 
the heathen Saracens, and punishing such of them 
as revolted again to their Pagan practices, that 
such criminals should be looked to. This Duke 
Charles of Burgundy hath already crowded his 
army with foreigners, whom he can casily employ 
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against this Sacred Court, more especially with 
English, a fierce insular people, wedded to their 
own usages, and hating those of every other nation. 
It is not unknown to us, that the Duke hath already 
encouraged opposition to the officials of the Tri- 
bunal in more than one part of his German domi- 
nions ; and that in consequence, instead of submit- 
ting to their doom with reverent resignation, child- 
ren of the cord have been found bold enough to 
resist the executioners of the Vchme, striking, 
wounding, and even slaying those who have re- 
ceived commission to put them todeath. This con- 
tumacy must be put an end to; and if the accused 
shall be proved to be one of those by whom such 
doctrines are harboured and inculcated, I say let 
the steel and cord do their work on him.” 

A general murmur seemed to approve what the 
speaker had said; for all were conscious that the 
power of the Tribunal depended much more on the 
opinion of its being deeply and firmly rooted in 
the general system, than upon any regard or esteem 
for an institution, of which all felt the severity. 
It followed, that those of the members who enjoyed 
consequence by means of their station in the ranks 
of the Vehme, saw the necessity of supporting ita 
terrors by occasional examples of severe punish- 
ment; and none could be more readily sacrificed, 
than an unknown and wandering foreigner. All 
this rushed upon Philipsen’s mind, but did not pre- 
vent his making a steady reply to the accusation. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ good citizens, burgesses, 
or by whatever other name you please to be ad- 
dressed, know, that in my former days I have stood 
in as great peril as now, and have never turned my 
heel to save my life. Cords and daggers are not 
calculated to strike terror into those who have seen 
swords and lances. My answer to the accusation 
is, that Iam an Englishman, one of a nation accus- 
tomed to yield and to receive open-handed and 
equal justice dealt forth in the broad light of day. 
I am, however, a traveller, who knows that he has 
no right to oppose the rules and laws of other na- 
tions, because they do not resemble those of his 
own. But this caution can only be called for in 
lands, where the system about which we converse 
ig in full force and operation. If we speak of the 
institutions of Germany, being at the time in 
France or Spain, we may, without offence to the 
country in which they are current, dispute con- 
éerning them, as students debate upon a logical 
thesis in a university. The accuser objecta to me, 
that at Turin, or elsewhere in the north of Italy, I 
spoke with censure of the institution under which I 
am now judged. I will not deny that I remember 
something of the kind; but it was in consequence 
of the question being in a manner forced upon me 
by two guests, with whom I chanced to find myself 
at table. I was much and earnestly solicited for an 
opinion ere I gave one.” 

“ And was that opinion,” said the presiding 
Judge, “favourable or otherwise to the Holy and 
Secret Vehme-gericht! Let truth rule your tongue 
—remembcer, life is short, judgment is eternal ?” 

“I woull not save my life at the expense of a 
falsehood. My opinion was unfavourable; and I 
expressed myself thus :—No laws or judicial 
ceedings can be just or commendable, which exist 
and operate by means of a secret combination. J 
said, that justice could only live and exist in the 
open air, and that when she ceased to be public, 
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she degenerated inty revenge and hatred. I said, 
that a system, of which your own jurists have said, 
non frater a fratre, non hospes a hospite, tutus, was 
too much adverse to the laws of nature to be con- 
nected with or regulated by those of religion.” 

These words were scarcely uttered, when there 
burst a murmur from the Judges highly unfavour- 
able to the prisoner,—*“ He blasphemes the Holy 
VYehme—Let his mouth be closed for ever !” 

“ Hear me,” said the Englishman, “ as you will 
ene day wish to be yourselves heard! I say such 
were my sentiments, and so I expressed them—I 
say also, I had a right to express these opinions, 
whether sound or erroneous, in a neutral country, 
where this Tribunal neither did, nor could, claim 
any jurisdiction. My sentiments are still the samc. 
I would avow them if that sword were at my 
bosom, or that cord around my throat. But I 
deny that I have ever spoken against the institu- 
tions -of your Vehme, in a country where it had its 
course as a national mode of justice. Far more 
strongly, if possible, do I denounee tlie absurdity of 
the falsehood, which represents ine, a wandcring 
foreigner, as commissioned to traffic with the Duke 
of Burgundy about such high mattcrs, or to form 
a conspiracy for the destruction of a system, to 
which so many seem warmly attached. I never 
said such a thing, and I never thought it.” 

“ Accuser,” said the presiding Judge, “ thou hast 
heard the accused— What is thy reply ?” 

“ The first part of the charge,” said the accuser, 
“ he hath confessed in this high presence, namcly, 
that his foul tongue hath basely slandered our holy 
miysteries ; for which he deserves that it should be 
torn out of his throat. I myself, on my oath of 
office, will aver, as use and law is, that the rest of 
the accusation, namely, that which taxes hin as 
having entered into machinations for the dest: ue- 
tion of the Velimique institutions, are as true as 
those which le has found himself unable to deny.” 

“In justice,” said the Englishman, “ the accusa- 
tion, if not made good by satisfactory proof, ought 
to be left to the oath of the party accused, instead 
of permitting the accuser to establish by lis own 
deposition the defects in his own charge.” 

“ Stranger,” replied the presiding Judge, “we 
permit to thy ignorance a longer and morc full 
defence than consists with our usual for s. Know 
that the right of sitting among these venerable 
jadges confers on the person of him who enjoys%t 
a sacredness of character, which ordinary men can- 
not attain to. The oath of one of the initiated must 
counterbalauce the most solemn asseveration of 
every one that is not acquainted with our holy 
secrets. In the Vehmique court all mu be Veh- 
mique. The averment of the Emperor, he being 
uninitiated, would not have so much weight in our 
counsels as that of one of the meanest of thesc 
officials, The affirmation of the accuser can only 
be rebutted by the oath of a member of the same 
Tribunal, being of superior rank.” 

“ Then, God be gracious to me, for I have no 
trust save in Heaven!” said the Englishman, in 
solemn nocents. “ Yet I will not fall withont an 
effort. I call upon thee thyself, dark init, who 
presidest in this most deadly assembly—I call upon 
thyself, to deelare on thy faith and honour, whether 
thou holdest me guilty of what is thus boldly aver- 
red by this falee caluniniator—I call up thee by 
thy sacred character—by the name of’-—-~- 
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“Hold!” repliod the presiding Judge. “The 


name by which we are known in open air must not 
be pronounced in this subterranean judgment- 
seat.’ 

He then proceeded to address the priséner and 
the assembly,—* I, being called on in evidence, 
declare that the charge against thee is so far true 
as it is acknowledged by thyself, namely, that thou 
hast in other lands than the Red Soil,! spoken 
lightly of this holy institution of justice. But I 
believe in my soul, and will bear witness on my 
honour, that the rest of the accusation is incredible 
and false. And this T swear, holding my hand on 
the dagger and the cord.— What is your judgment, 
my brethren, upon the case which you have inves- 
tigated ?” 

A member of the first-seated and highest class 
amougst tle judges, muffled like the rest, but the 
tone of whose voice, and the stoop of whose person, 
announced him to be more advanced in years than 
the other two who had before spoken, arose with 
difficulty, and said with a trembling voice,— 

“ The child of the cord who is before us, has been 
convicted of folly and rashness in slandering our 
holy institution. But he spoke his folly to ears 
which had never heard our sacred laws—He has, 
therefore, been acquitted by irrefragable testi- 
mony, of combining for the impotent purpose of 
undermining our power, or stirring up princes 
against our holy association, for which death were 
too light a punishment—le hath been foolish, 
then, but not criminal ; and as the holy laws of the 
Vehme bear uo penalty save that of death, I pro- 
pose for judgment that the child of the cord be 
restored without injury to society, and to the upper 
world, having been first duly adinonished of his 
errors.” 

“ Child of the cord,” said the presiding Judge, 
“ thou hast heard thy sentence of acquittal. But, 
as thou desirest to sleep in an unbloody grave, let 
me warn thice, that the secrets of this night shall 
remain with thee, as a secret not to be commu- 
nicated to father nor mother, to spouse, son, or 
daughter; neither to be spoken aloud nor whis- 
pered; to be told in words or written in charac- 
ters; to be carved or to be painted, or to be other- 
wise communicated, either directly, or by parable 
and emblem. Obey this behest, and thy life is in 
surety. Let thy heart then rejoice within thee, but 
let it rejoice with trembling. Never more let thy 
vanity persuade thee that thou art secure from the 
servants and Judges of the Holy Vehme. Though 
a thousand leagues lie between thee and the Red 
Land, and thou speakest in that where our power 
is not known; though thou shouldst be sheltered 
by thy native island, and defended by thy kindred 
ocean, )ct, even there, 1 waxn thee to cross thyselr 
when thou dost so much as think of the Hely and 
Invisible Tribunal, and to retain thy thoughts 
within thine own bosom; for the Avenger may be 
beside thee, and thou mayst die in thy folly. Go 
hence, be wise, and let the fear of the Holy Vehme 
never pass from before thine eyes.” 

At the concluding words, all the Lghts were at 
once extinguished with a hissing noise. Phili 
felt once more the grasp of the hands of tle offi- 
cials, to which he resigned himself as the safest 
course. He was gently prostrated on his -palict- 
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ed, and transported back to the place from which 
he had been advanced to the foot of the altar. 
The cordage was agam applied to the platform, and 
Philipson was sensible that his couch rose with 
him for a few moments, until a slight shock apprised 
him that he was again brought to a level with the 
floor of. the chamber in which he had been lodged 
on the preceding night, or rather morning. He 
pondered over the events that had passed, in which 
he was sensible that he owed Heaven thanks for a 
great deliverance. Fatigue at length prevailed 
over anxiety, and he fell into a deep and profound 
sleep, from which he was only awakened by return- 
ing light. He resolved on an instant departure 
from so daugerous a spot, and without sceing any 
one of the household but the old ostler, pursued his 
journey to Strasburg, and reached that city with- 
out farther accident. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Away with these !—True Wisdom's world will be 

Within its own creation, or in thine, 

Maternal Nature! tor who teems.like thee 

Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine? 

There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blending of al! beauties, streams, and delis— 

Fruit, foliege, crag, wood, cornficld, mountain, vine, 

And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells, 

From grey but ee walls, where ruin greenly dwells. 
thilde Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto 11, 


Waren Arthur Philipson left his father, to go on 
board the bark which was to waft him across the 
Rhine, he took but few precautions for his own 
subsistence, during a separation of which he caleu- 
lated the duration to be very bricf. Some neces- 
sary change of raiment, and a veey few pieccs of 
gold, were all which he thought it needful to with- 
draw from the general stock; the rest of the bag- 

e’and money he left with the sumpter-horse, 
which he concluded his father might need, in order 
to sustain his character as an English trader. 
Having embarked with his horse and his slender 
appointments on board a fishing skiff, she instantly 
raised her temporary mast, spread a sail across 
the yard, and, supported by the force of the wind 
against the downward power of the current, moved 
across the river obliquely in the direction of Kirch- 
hoff, which, as we have said, lics somewhat lower 
on the river than Hans-Chapelle. Their passage 
was 80 favourable, that they reached the opposite 
side in a few minutes, but not until Arthur, whose 
eye and thoughts were on the left bank, lad scen 
his father depart from the Chapel of the Ferry, 
accompanied by two horsemen, whom he readily 
concluded to be tle guide Bartholomew, and some 
chance traveller who had joined him; but the 
second of whom was in truth the Black Priest of 
St. Poul’s, as has been already mentioned. 

This augmentation of his father’s company was, 
he could not but think, likely to be attended with 
an increase of his safety, since it was not probable 
he would suffer a companion to be forced upon 
bim, and one of his own choosing might be a pro- 
tection, in case his guide should prove treacherous, 
At any rate, he had to rejoice that he had seen his 
father depart in safety from the spot where they 
had reason to apprehend some danger awaited him. 
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hoff, but to pursue his way, as tnst as possible, to- 
wards Strasburg, and rest, when darkness com- 
pelled him to stup, in one of the dorffs, ov villages, 
which were situated on the German side of the 
Rhine. At Strasburg, he trusted, with the san- 
guine spixit of youth, he might again be able to 
rejoin his father; and if he could not altogether 
subdue his anxiety on their separation, he fondly 
nourished the hope that he might meet him in 
safety. After some short refreshment and repose 
afforded to his horse, he lost no time in proceeding 
on his journcy down the castern bank of the broad 
river. » 

He was now upon the most interesting sido of 
the Rhine, walled in and repelled as the river is on 
that shore by the most romantic cliffs, now mant- 
led with vegetation of the richest hue, tinged with 
all the variegated colours of autumn; now sur- 
mounted by fortresses, over whose gatcs were dis- 
tk the pemnons of their proud owners ; or stud- 
ded with hamlets, where the richness of the svil 
supplied to the poor labourer the food, of which 
the oppressive hand of his superior threatened alto- 
gether to deprive him. Every stream which here 
contributes its waters to the Rhine, winds through 
its own tributary dell, and cach valley possesses a 
varying and separate character, some rich with 
pastures, cornficlds, and vineyards, some frowning 
with crags and precipices, and other romantic 
beauties, 

The principles of taste were not then explained 
or analyzed as they have been since, in countrieg 
where Icisure has been found for this investigation. 
But the feclings arising from so rich a landscape 
as is displayed by the valley of the Rhine, must 
have been the same in every bosom, from the 
period when our Englishman took his solitary jour- 
ney through it, in doubt aad danger, till that in 
which it heard the indignant Childe Harold bid a 
proud farewell to his native country, in the vain 
search of a land in which his heart might throb 
less fiercely. 

Arthur enjoyed the scene, although the fading 
daylight began to remind him, that, alone as he 
was, and travelling with a very valuable charge, it 
would be matter of prudence to look out for some 
place of rest during the night. Just as he had 
formed the resolution of enquiring at the next 
habitation he passed, which way he should follow 
for this purpose, the road he pursued descended 
into a beautiful amphitheatre filled with large trees, 
which protected from the heats of summer the de- 
licate and tender herbage of the pasture. A large 
brook flowed through it, and joined the Rhino. At 
a short mile up the brook, its waters made a cres- 
cent round a steep craggy emincrce, crowned with 
flanking walls, and Gothic towers and turrets, en- 
closing a feudal castle of the first order. <A part 
of the savannah that has been mentioned, had been 
irregularly cultivated for wheat, which had grown 
a plentiful crop. It was gathered in, but the 
patches of deep yellow stubble contrasted with the 
green of the undisturbed pasture land, and with 
the seared and dark-red foliage of the broad oaks 
which stretched their arms athwart the level space. 
There a lad, in a rustic dress, was employed in the 
task of netting a brood of partridges with the as- 
sistance of a trained spaniel ; while a young woman, 
who had the air rather of a domestic in some fa- 








He resolved, therefore, to make no stay at Kirch- | mily of rank, than that of an ordinary villager, sat 
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on the stump of a decayed tree, to watch the pro- 

ress Of,the amusement. The spaniel, whose duty 
it was to drive the partridges under the net, was 
perceptibly disturbed at the approach of the tra- 
yeller; his attention was divided, and he was ob- 
viously in danger of marring the sport, by Leahy 
and putting up the covey, when the maiden quitte 
her scat, and advancing towards Philipson, request- 
ed him, for courtesy, to pass at a greater distance, 
and not interfere with thcir amusement. 

The traveller willingly complied with her re- 
quest. 

‘Twill ride, fair damsel,” he said, “ at whatever 
distance you please. And allow me, in guerdon, to 
ask, whether there is convent, castle, or good man’s 
house, where a stranger, who is belated and weary, 
might receive a night’s hospitality ?” 

‘he girl, whose face he had not yet distinctly 
Been, Seemed to suppress some desire to laugh, as 
she replied, “ Hath not yon castle, think you,” 
pointing to the distant towers, “ some corncr which 
might accommodate a stranger in such extre- 
mity ?” 

“Space enough, certainly,” said Arthur; “ but 
perhaps little inclination to grant it.” 

“J myself,” said the girl, * being one, and a 
formidable part of the garrison, will be answerable 
for your reception. But as you parley with me in 
such hostile fashion, it is according to martial or- 
der that I should put down my visor.” 

So saying, she concealed her face under one of 
those riding masks, which at that period women 
often wore when they went abroad, whether for 
protecting their complexion, or screening them- 
selves from intrusive observation. But ere she 
could accomplish this operation, Arthur had de- 
tected the merry countenance of Annette Veilchen, 
a girl who, though her attendance on Anne of 
Geierstein was in a menial capacity, was held in 
high estimation at Geierstein. She was a bold 
wench, unaccuatomed to the distinctions of rank, 
which were little regarded in the simplicity of the 
Helvetian hills, and she was ready to laugh, jest, 
and flirt with the young men of the Landamman’s 
family. This attracted no attention, the mountain 
manners making little distinction between the de- 
grees of attendant and mistress, further than that 
the mistress was a young woman who required 
help, and the maiden one who was in a situation 
to offer and afford it. This kind of familiarity 
would perhaps have been dangerous in other lands, 
but the simplicity of Swiss manners, and the turn 
of Annette’s disposition, which was resolute and 
sensible, though rather bold and free, when com- 

red to the manners of more civilized countries, 
cept all intercourse betwixt her and the young men 
of the family in the strict path of honour and inno- 
cence. 

Arthur himself had paid considerable attention 
to Annette, being naturally, from Ins feelings to- 
wards Anne of Geierstein, heartily desirous to pos- 
sess the good graces of her attendant; a pvint 
which was casily gained by the attentions of a hand- 
some young man, and the generosity with which 
he heaped upon her small presents of articles of 
dress or ornament, which the damsel, however 
faithful, could find no heart to refuse. 

The assurance that he was in Anne’s neighb our- 
hood, and that he was likely to pass the night under 
the samme roof, both of whieh circumstances were 
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intimated by th. girl’s presence and language, sent 
the blood in a hastier current through Arthur’s 
veins ; for though, since he had crossed the river, 
he had sometimes nourished hopes of again seeing 
her who had made so strong an impression on his 
imagination, yet his understanding had as often 
told him how slight was the chance of their meet- 
ing, and it was even now chilled by the reflection, 
that it could be followed only by the pain of a sud- 
den and final separation. He yielded himself, how- 
ever, to the prospect of promised pleasure, without 
attempting to ascertain what was to be its duration 
or its consequence. Desirous, in the meantime, to 
hear as much of Anne’s circnmstances as Annette 
chose to tell, he resolved not to let that merry 
maiden perceive that she was known by him, un- 
til she chose of her own accord to lay aside her 
mystery. 

While these thoughts passed rapidly through his 
imagination, Annette bade the lad drop his nets, 
and directed him that, having taken two of the 
best fed partridges from the covey, and carried 
them into the kitchen, he was to set the rest at li- 
berty. 

“ I must provide supper,” said she to the tra- 
veller, “since I am bringing home unexpected 
company.” 

Arthur earnestly expressed his hope that his 
experiencing the hospitality of the castle would 
occasion no trouble to the inmates, and received 
satisfactory assurances upon the subject of his 
scruples. 

“J would not willingly be the cause of inconve- 
nience to your mistress,” pursued tlic traveller. 

“ Look you there,” said Annette Veilchen, “ ] 
have said nothing of master or mistress, and this 
poor forlorn traveller has already coneluded in his 
own mind that+he is to be harboured in a lady’s 
bower!” 

“« Why, did you not tell me,” said Arthur, some- 
what confused at his blunder, “ that you were the 
person of second importance in the place? A dam- 
sel, I judged, could only be an officer under a fe- 
male governor.” 7 

“ I do not sce the justness of the conclusion,” 
replied the maiden. I have known ladies bear 
offices of trust in lords’ families; nay, and over the 
lords themselves.” 

« Am I to understand, fair damsel, that you hold 
so predominant a situation in the castle which we 
are how approaching, and of which I pray you to 
tell me the name?” 

“ The name of the castle is Arnheim,” said 
| Annette. 

“ Your garrison must be a large one,” said 
| Arthur, looking at the extensive building, “ if you 
; are able to man such a labyrinth of walls and 

towers.” ; 

“In that point,” said Annette, * I must needs 
own we are very deficient. At present, we rather 
hide in the castle than inhabit it; and yet it is 

well enough defended by the reports which frighten 
| 


every other person who might disturb its seclu- 
sion,” 

“ And yet you yourselves dare to reside in it?” 
said the Englishman, recollecting the tale which 
had been told by Rudolph Donnerhugel, concern- 
ing the character of the Barons of Arnheim, and 

| the final catastrophe of the family. 
| Perhaps,” replied his guide, “ we are too in- 
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tuuate with the cause of such fears to feel ourselves 
strongly oppressed with them—perhaps we have 
mcans of encountering the supposed terrors proper 
to ourselves—perhaps, and it is not the least likely 
conjecture, we have no choice of a better place of 
refuge. Such seems to be your own fate at pre- 
sent,sir, for the tops of the distant hills are gradu- 
ully losing the lights of the evening; and if you 
rest not m Arnheim, well contented or not, you 
ave likely to find no safe lodging for many a mile.” 

As she thus spoke she separated from Arthur, 
taking, with the fowler who attended her, a very 
steep but short footpath, which ascended straight 
up to the site of the castle; at the same time 
motioning to the young Englishman to follow a 
horse-track, which, more circuitous, led to the same 
point, and, though less direct, was considerably 
more easy. 

He soon stood before the south front of Arnheim 
castle, which was a much larger building than he 
had conceived, either from Rudolph’s description, 
or from the distant view. It had been crected at 
many different periods, and a considerable part of 
the edifice was less in the strict Gothic than in 
what has been termed the Saracenie style, in which 
the imagination of the architect is more florid than 
that which is usually indulged in the North,—rich 
in minarets, cupolas, and similar approximations 
to Oriental structures. This singular building bore 
a general appearance of desolation and desertion, 
but Rudolph had been misinformed when he de- 
elared that it had become ruinous. On the con- 
trary, it had been maintained with considerable 
care; and when it fell into the hands of the Em- 

eror, although no garrison was maintained within 
its preeincts, care was taken to keep the building 
in repair; and thoughi the prejudices of tle country 
people prevented any one from passing the night 
within the fearful walls, yet it was regularly visited 
froin time to time by a person having commission 
from the imperial chancery to that effect. The 
occupation of the domain around the castle was a 
valuable compensation for this official person’s la- 
bour, and he took care not to endanger the loss of 
it by neglecting his duty. Of late this officer had 
been withdrawn, and now it appeared that the 
young Baroness of Arnheim had found refuge in 
the deserted towers of her ancestors. 

The Swiss damsel did not leave the youthful tra- 
vellery time to study particularly the exterior of the 
castle, or to construe the meaning of emblems and 
mottoes, seemingly of an Oriental character, with 
which the outside was inscribed, and which express- 
ed in various modes, more or less directly, the at- 
tachment of the builders of this extensive pile to 
the learning of the Eastern sages. Ere he had 
time to take more than a general survcy of the 
place, the voice of the Swiss maiden called him 
to an angle of the wall in which there was a pro- 
jection, from whence a long plank extended over a 
dry moat, and was connected with a window in 
which Annette was standing. 

“ You have forgotten your Swiss lessons al- 
ready,” said she, observing that Arthur went 
rather timidly about crossing the temporary and 
precarious drawbridge. 

Fhe reflection that Anne, her mistress, might 
make the same observation, recalled the young 
traveller to the necessary degree of composure. 
He passed over the plank with the same sang froid 
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with which he had learned to brave the far more 
terrific bridge, oeneath the ruinous Castle of Gceier- 
stein. He had no sooner entered the window than 
Annette, taking off her mask, bade him welcome 
to Germany, and to old friends with new names. 

“ Anne of Geierstein,” she said, “is no niorc; 
but you will presently see the Lady Baroness of 
Arnheim, who is extremely like her; and I, who 
was Annette Veilchen in Switzerland, the servant 
to a damsel who was not esteemed much greater 
than myself, am now the young Baroness’s ee 
woman, and make every body of less quality stan 
back.’ 

“ Tf, in such circumstances,” said young Philip- 
son, * you have the influence due to your conse- 
quence, let me beseech of you to tell the Baroness, 
since we must now call her so, that my present in- 
trugion on her is occasioned by my ignorance.” 

“ Away, away,” said the girl, laughing, “ I know 
better what to say in your behalf. You are not 
the first poor man and pedlar that has got the 
graces of a great lady; but I warrant you it was 
not by making humble apologies, and talking of 
unintentional intrusion. I will tell her of love, 
which all the Rhine cannot quench, and which has 
driven you hither, leaving you no other choice than 
to eome or to perish !” 

“Nay, but Annette, Annette” 

“ Fic on you for a fool,—make a shorter name 
of it,—cry Anne, Anne ! and there will be more 
prospect of your being answerca.” 

So saying, the wild girl ran out of the room, de- 
lighted, as a mountaineer of her description waa 
likely to be, with the thought of having done as she 
would desire to be done by, in her benevolent ex- 
ertions to bring two lovers together, when on the 
eve of inevitable separation. 

Tu this self-approving disposition, Annette sped 
up a narrow turnpike stair to a closet, or dressing- 
room, where her young mistress was seated, and 
exclaimed, with open mouth,—* Anne of Gei ‘ 
I mean my Lady Baroness, they are come—they 
are come !” 

“The Philipsons ?” said Anne, almost breathless 
as she asked the question. 

“ Yes—no—” answered the girl; “ that is, yes, 
—for the best of them is come, and that is Ar- 
thur.” 

“What meanest thou, girl? Is not Seignor 
Philipson, the father, along with his son t” 

“ Not he, indeed,” answered Veilchen, “ nor did 
I ever think of asking about him. He was no 
friend of mine, nor of any one else, save the old 
Landamman ; and well met they were for a oe 
of wiseacres, with eternal proverbs in their mouths, 
and care upon their brows.” 

“ Unkind, inconsiderate girl, what hast thou 
done?” said Anne of Geierstein. “ Did lL not warn 
aud ¢harge thee to bring them both hither? and 
you have brought the young man alone to a place 
where we are nearly in solitude? What will he— 
what can he think of me?” 

« Why, what should I have done ?” anid Annette, 
remaining firm in her argument. “ He was alone, 
and should I have sent him down to the dorff to be 
murdered by the Rhingrave’s Lanz-knechtst All 
is fish, I trow, that comes to their net; and how is 
he to get through this country, so beset with wan- 
dering soldiers, robber barons, a beg oe lady- 
ship’s pardon,) and roguish Italians, flocking to the 
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Duke vf Burgundy’s standard {—Not to mention 
the greatest terror of all, that is never in one shape 
or other absent from one’s eye or thought.” 

“Hush, hush, girl! add not utter madness to the 
excess of folly ; but let us think what is to be done. 
For our sake, for his own, this unfortunate young 
man must leave this castle instantly.” 

“Yon must take the message yourself then, 
Anne—I beg pardon, most noble Baroness ;—it 
may be very fit for a lady of high birth to send 
such a message, which, indeed, I have heard the 
minnesingers tell in their romances; but I am 
sure it is not a meet one for me, or any frank- 
hearted Swiss girl, to carry. No more foolery ; 
but remember, if you were born Baroness of Arn- 
heim, you have been bred and brought up in the 
bosom of the Swiss hills, and should conduct your- 
self like an honest and well-meaning damsel.” 

* And in what does your wisdom reprehend my 
folly, good Mademoiselle Annettc ?” replied the 
Baroness. 

“ Ay, marry! now our noble blood stirs in our 
veins. But remember, gentle my lady, that it was 
a bargain between us, when I left yonder noble 
mountains, and the free air that blowa over them, 
to coop myself up in this land of prisons and slaves, 
that I should speak my mind to you as freely as I 
did when our heads jay on the same pillow.” 

“ Speak, then,” said Anne, studiously averting 
her face as she prepared to listen; “ but beware 
that you say nothing which it is unfit for me to 
hear.” ° 

“ I will speak nature and common sense; and 
if your noble ears are not made fit to hear and 
understand these, the fault lies in them, and not in 
my tongue. Look you, you have saved this youth 
from two great dangers,—one at the earth-shoot at 
Geierstein, the other this very day, when his life 
was beset. A handsome young man he is, well 
spoken, and well qualificd to gain deservedly a 
lady’s favour. Before you saw him, the Swiss 
youth were at least not odious to you. You 
danced with them,—you jested with them,—you 
were the general object of their admiration,—and, 
as you well know, you might have had your choice 
through the Canton—Why, I think it possible a 
little urgency might have brought you to think of 
Rudolph Donnerhugel as your mate.” 

« Never, wench, never |!” exclaimed Anne. ™ 

* Be not so very positive, my lady. Had he 
recommended himself to the uncle in the first 
place, I think, in my poor sentiment, he might at 
some lucky moment have carried the nicce. But 
since we have known this young Englishman, it 
has been little less than contemning, despising, 
and something like hating, all the men whom you 
could endure well enough before.” 

“ Well, well,” said Anne, “ I will detest and 
hate thee more than any of them, unless you bring 
your matters to an end.” 

® Softly, noble lady, fair and easy go far. All 
this argues you love the young man, and let those 
say that you are wrong, who think there is any 
thing wonderful in.the matter. There is much 
ag justify you, and nothing that I know against 
t. 

“ What, foolish girl! Remember my birth for- 
bids me to love a mean man—my condition to love 
R poor man—my father’s commands to iove one 
whose addresses are without his consent—above 
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all, my maidenly pride forbids me fixing my aftee- 
tions on one who cares not for me,—nay, perhaps, 
is poe against me by appearances.” 

“ Here is a fine homily !” said Annette ; “ but 
I can clear every point of it as easily as Father 
Francis does his text in a holiday sermon. Your 
birth is a silly dream, which you have only learned 
to value within these two or three days, when, 
having come to German soil, some of the old Ger- 
man weed, usually called family pride, has begun 
to germinate in your heart. Think of such folly as 
you thought when you lived at Geierstein, that is, 
during all the rational part of your life, and this 
great terrible prejudice will sink into nothing. By 
condition, I conceive you mean estate. But Philip- 
son’s father, who is the most free-hearted of men, 
will surely give his son as many zechins as will 
stock a mountain farm. You have fire-wood for 
the cutting, and land for the occupying, since you 
are surely entitled to part of Geierstein, and gladly 
will your uncle put you in possession of it. You 
ean manage the dairy, Arthur can shoot, hunt 
fish, plough, harrow, and reap.” 

Anne of Gcierstein shook her head, as if she 
greatly doubted her lover’s skill in the last of the 
sieht enumerated. 

“ Well, well, he ean learn, then,” said Annette 
Veilchen ; “ and you will only live the harder the 
first year or so. Besides, Sigismund Biederman 
will aid him willingly, and he is a very horse at 
labour; and I know another besides, who is a 
friend ”—__ 

“ Of thine own, I warrant,” quoth the young 
Baroness. 

“ Marry, it is my poor friend, Martin Sprenger 3 
and I'll never be so false-hearted as to deny my 
bachelor.” ; 

“ Well, well, but what is to be the end of al} 
this?” said the Baroness, impatiently. 

“The end of it, in my opinion,” said Annette, 
“is very simple. Tere are pricsts and prayer- 
books within a mile—go down to the parlour, 
speak your mind to your lover, or hear him speak 
his mind to you; join hands, go quietly back to 
Geicrstein in the character of man and wife, and 
get every thing ready to receive your uncle on his 
return. This is the way that a plain Swiss wench 
would cut off the romance of a German Baron- 
ess” 

« And break the heart of her father,” said the 
young lady, with a sigh. 

“ It is more tough than you are aware of,” re~ 
plied Annette ; “ he hath not lived without you 80 
long, but that he will be able to spare you for the 
rest of his life, a great deal more easily than you, 
with all your new-fangled ideas of quality, will be 
able to endure his schemes of wealth and ambition, 
which will aim at making you the wife of some 
illustrious Count, like De Hagenbach, whom we 
saw not long since make sueh an edifying end, to 
the great example of all Robber-Chivalry upen the 
Rhine.” 

“ Thy plan is naught, wench; a childish vision 
of a girl, who never knew more of life than she 
has heard told over her milking-pail. Remember 
that my uncle entertains the highest ideas of family 
discipline, and that, to act contrary to my father’s 
will, would destroy us in his good opinion. Why 
else am I here? wherefore has he resigned ha 
guardianship! and why am I obliged to change 
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manners of a people that aro strange, and there- | encouragement, and I will take the task on myself 


fore unpleasing to me ?”? 
“Your uncle,” said Annette firmly, * is Lan- 


to spare your blushes, my dearest Anne.” 
“ No, no; for henven’s sake, no, Veilchen !” an- 


damman of the Canton of Unterwalden ; respects , swered the Baroness, to whom Annette had so long 
its freedom, and is the sworn protector of its | been a companion and confidant, rather than a 


laws, of which, when you, a denizen of the Con- | domestie. 


federacy, claim the protection, he cannot refuse it 
to you.” 

‘Even then,” said the young Baroness, “ I 
should forfeit his good opinion, his more than pa- 
ternal affection; but it is needless to dwell upon 
this, Know, that although I could have loved the 
young man, whom I will not deny to be as amiable 
as your partiality paints him—know,’—she hiesi- 
tated for a moment,—* that he has never spoken 
a word to me on such a subject as yon, without 
knowing either his sentiments or mine, would in- 
trude on my consideration.” 

“Ts it possible?” answered Annetic. “T thought 
—I believed, though I have never pressed on 
your confidence—that you must—attached as you 
were to each other—have spoken together, like 
true maid and true bachelor, before now. I have 
done wrong, when I thought to do for the best.— 
Is it possible !—such things have Leen heard of 
even in our Canton—is it possible he can have 
harboured so unutterably base purposes, as titat 
Martin of Brisach, who made love to Adela of the 
Sundgau, enticed her to folly—the thing, though 
almost incredible, is true,—fled—ftled—tfrom -the 
country and buasted of his villany, till her cousin 
Raymond silenced for ever his infamous triumph, 
by beating his brains out with his club, Lven in 
the very street of the villain’s nativo town? By 
the Holy Mother of Einsicdlen ! could I suspect 
this Englishman of meditating such treason, I 
would saw the plank across the Monat till a fly’s 
weight would break it, and it should be at six 
fathom deep that he should abye the perfidy which 
dared to meditate dishonour against an adopted 
daughter of Switzerland.” 

As Annette Veilechen spoke, all the five of her 
mountain courage flashed from her eyes, and she 
listened reluctantly while Anne of Geierstein en- 
deavoured to obliterate the dangerous impression 
which her former words had impressed on her 
simple but faithful attendant, 

“On my word”—she said, “on my soul—you do 
Arthur Philipson injustice—foul injustice, in inti- 
mating such a suspicion ;—his conduct towards me 
has ever been upright and honourable—a friend to 
a friend—a brother to a sister—could not, in all 
he has done and said, have been more respectful, 
more anxionsly affectionate, more undeviatingly 
candid. Ih our frequent interviews and _ inter- 
course he has indeed seemed very kind—very at- 
tached. But had I been disposed—at times I 
may have been too much so—to listen to him with 
endurance,”—the young lady here put her hand 
on her forehead, but the tears streamed through 
her slender fingers,—* he has never spoken of any 
love—any preference ;—if he indeed entertains 
any, some obstacle, insurmountable on his part, 
has interfered to prevent him.” 

* Obstacle?” replied the Swiss damsel. “ Ay, 
doubtlese—some childish bashfuluess—eome fool- 
ish idea about your birth being so high above his 
own—some dream of modesty puslied to extremity 
which considers as impenetrable the ice of a spring 
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“You cannot anticipate the nature of 
the obstacles which may prevent his thinking on 
what you are so desirous to promote. Hear me— 
My early education, and the instructions of my 
kind uncle, have taught me te know something 
more of foreigners and their fashions, than I ever 
could have learned in our happy retirement of 
Geierstein; I am wellnigh convinced that these 
Philipsons are of rank, as they are of manners and 
bearing, far superior to the oceupation which they 
appear to hold. The father is a man of deep ob- 
servation, of high thought and pretension, and 
lavish of gifts, far beyond what consists with the 
utmost libevrlity of a trader.” 

“That is true,” said Annette; “ I will say for 
myself, that the silver chain he gave me weighs 
nvainst ten silver crowns, and the cross which 
Arthur added to it, the day after the long ride we 
had together up towards Mons Pilatre, is worth, 
they tell me, as much more. There is not the like 
of it in the Cantons. Well, what then? They are 
rich, so are you. So much tne better.” 

“Alas! Annette, they are not only rich, but 
noble. I am persuaded of this; for 1 have ob- 
served often, that even the father retreated, with 
an air of quict and dignified contempt, from dis- 
cussions with Donnerhugel and others, who, in our 
plain way, wished to fasten a dispute upon him. 
And when a rude observation or blunt onret é 
was pointed at the son, his eye flashed, his chee 
coloured, and it was only a glance from his fa- 
ther which induced him to repress the retort of no 
friendly character which rose to his lips.” 

« You have been a close observer,” said Annette. 
“ All this may be true, but I noted it not. But 
what then, I say once more? If Arthur has some 
fine noble name in his own country, are not you 
yourself Baroness of Arnheim? And I will frankly 
alow it as something of worth, if it smooths the 
way toa match, where I think you must look for 
happiness—I hope so, else I am sure it should bave 
no encouragement from me.” 

“-T do believe so, my faithful Veilchen ; but, 
alas! how ean you, in the state of natural free- 
dom in which you have been bred, know, or even 
dream, of the various restraints which this gilded 
or golden chain of rank and nobility hangs upon 
those whom it fetters and encumbers, | fear, as 
much as it decorates? In every country, the dis- 
tinction of rank binds men to certain dutios. I 
may carry with it restrictions, which may prevent 
alliances in foreign countries—it often may ae 
vent them from consulting their inclinations, when 
they wed in their own. It leads to alliances in 
which the heart is never consulted, to treaties of 
marriage, which are often formed when the parties 
are in the cradle, or in leading strings, but which 
aro not the less binding on them in honour and 
faith. Such may exist in the present case. These 
alliances are often blended and mixed up with 
state policy; and if the interest of England, or 
what he deems such, should have occasioned the 
elder Philipgon to form euch an engagement, Ar. 
thur would break his own heart—the heart of any 
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one else—rather than make false his father’s 
word,” 

«The more shame to them that formed such an 
engagement!” said Annette. “ Well, they talk of 
England being a free country; but if they can bar 
young men and women of the natural privilege to 
call their hands and hearts their own, I would as 
soon be n German serf.—Well, lady, you are wise, 
and Iam eee But what is to be done? - I 
have brought this young man here, expecting, God 
knows, a happier issue to your meeting. But it is 
clear you cannot marry him without his asking 
you. Now, although I confess that, if I could 
think him willing to forfeit the hand of the fairest 
maid of the Cantons, either from want of manly 
courage to ask it, or from regard to some ridicu- 
lous engagement, formed betwixt his father and 
some other nobleinan of their island of noblemen, 
T would not in either case grudge him a ducking 
in the moat; yet it is another question, whether 
we should send him down to be murdered among 
those cut-throats of the Rhingrave ; and unless we 
do so, I know not how to get rid of him.” 

“ Then let the boy William give attendance on 
him here, and do you sce to his accommodation. 
It is best we do not meet.” 

“T will,” said Annette; “ yet what am I to 
say for you? Unhappily, I let him know that you 
were here.” 

“ Alas, imprudent girl! Yet why should I blame 
thec,” said Anne of Geierstein, “ when the impru- 
dence has been so great on my own side. It is 
myself, who, suffering my imagination to rest too 
long upon this young man and his merits, have led 
me into this entanglement. But I will show thee 
that I can overcome this folly, and I will not seek 
in my own error a cause for evading the duties of 
hospitality. Go, Veilechen, get some refreshment 
ready. Thou shalt sup with us, and thou must not 
leave us. Thou shalt sce me behave as becomes 
both a German lady and a Swiss maiden. Get me 
first a candle, however, my girl, for 1 must wash 
these tell-tales, my eyes, and arrange my dress,” 

To Annette this whole explanation had becn one 
scene of astonishment, for, in the simple ideas of 
fove and courtship in which she had been brought 
up amid the Swiss mountains, she had expected 
that the two lovers would have taken the first op- 
portunity of the absence of their natural guar- 
dians, and have united themsclves fur ever; and 
she had even arranged a little secondary plot, in 
which she herself and Martin Sprenger, her faith- 
ful bachelor, were to reside with the young couple 
as friends and dependents. Silenced, therefore, 
but not satisfied, by the objections of her young 
mistress, the zealous Annnctte retreated murmur- 
ing to herself,—* That little hint about her dress 
is the only natural and sensible word she has said 
in my hearing. Please God, J will return and help 
ber in the twinkling of an eye. That dressing my 
mistress is the only part of a waiting-lady’s life 
that I have the least fancy for—it seems so natural 
for one pretty maiden to set off another—in faith 
we are but learning to dress ourselves at another 
time.” 

And with this sage remark Annette Veilzhen 
tripped down stairs, 
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Tell me not of it—I could ne'er abide 
The mummery of all that forced civility. 
‘* Pray, seat yourself, my lord.” With cringing hams 
The speech is spoken, and, with bended kuee, 
Hear by the smiling courtier.—“ Before you, sir? 
It must be on the carth then.” Hang it all! 
The pride which c.oaks itself in such poor fashion 
Is scarccly fit to swell a beggar’s bosom. 
Old Play. 


Up stairs and down stairs tripped Annette Veil- 
chen, the soul of all that was going on in the only 
habitable corner of the huge castle of Arnheim. 
She was cqual to every kind of service, and there- 
fore popped her head into the stable to be sure 
that William attended properly to Arthur’s horse, 
looked into the kitchen to see that the old cook, 
Marthon, roasted the partridges in due time, (an 
interference for which she received little thanks,) 
rummaged out a flash or two of Rhine wine from 
the huge Dom Daniel of a cellar, and, finally, just 
peeped into the parlour to see how Arthur was 
looking ; when, having the satisfaction to sco he 
had in the best manner he could sedulously ar- 
ranged his person, she assured him that he should 
shortly see her mistress, who was rather indis- 
posed, yet could not refrain from coming down to 
sce so valued an acquaintance. 

Arthur blushed when she spoke thus, and seemed 
so handsome in the waiting-maid’s eye, that she 
could not help saying to herself, as she went t 
her young lady’s room—“ Well, if true love canno 
manage to bring that couple together, in spite os 
all the obstacles that they stand boggling at, I 
will never believe that there is such a thing a 
true love in the world, let Martin Sprenger say 
what he will, and swear to it on the gospels.” 

When she reached the young Baroness’s apart- 
ent, she found, to her surprise, that, instead of hav- 
ing put on what finery she possessed, that young 
lady’s choice had preferred the same simple kirtle 
Which she had worn during the first day that Ar- 
thur had dined at Geierstein. Annette looked at 
first puzzled and doubtful, then suddenly recog- 
nised the good taste which had dictated the attire, 
and exclaimed—* You are right—you are right—it 
is best to mect him as a free-hearted Swiss maiden.” 

Anne also smiled as she replied—* But, at the 
same time, in the walls of Arnheim, I must ap- 
pear in some respect as the daughter of my father. 
—IWlere, girl, aid me to put this gem upon the 
riband which binds my hair.” 

It was an aigrette, or plume, composed of two 
fcathers of a vulture, fastened together by an opal, 
which changed to the changing light with a varia- 
bility which enchanted the Swiss damsél, who had 
never scen any thing resembling it in her life. 

“ Now, Baroness Aune,” said she, “ if that pretty 
thing be really worn as a sign of your rank, it is 
the only thing belonging to your dignity that I 
should ever think of coveting ; for it doth shimmer 
and change colour after a most wonderful fashion, 
even something like one’s own check when one is 
fluttered.” 

“ Alas, Annette!” said the Baroness, passing 
her hand across her eyes, “ of all the gauds which 
the females of my house have owned, this perhajs 
hath been the most fatal to its possessors.” 

“ And why then wear it ?” said Annette. “Why 
wear it now of all days in the year ?” 
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«“ Because it best reminds me of my duty to my 
father and family. And now, girl, look thou sit 
with us at table, and leave not the apartment; and 
see thou fly not to and fro to help thyself or others 
with any thing on the board, but remain quiet and 
seated till William helps you to what you have 
occasion for.” 

«“ Well, that is a gentle fashion, which I lke 
well enough,” said Annette, “and William serves 
us 80 debonairly, that it is a joy to see him; yet, 
ever and anon, I feel as I were not Annette Veil- 
chen herself, but only Annette Veilchen’s picture, 
since I can neither rise, sit down, run about, or 
stand still, without breaking some rule of courtly 
bréeding. It is not so, I dare say, with you, who 
are always mannerly.” 

* Less courtly than thou seemest to think,” said 
the high-born maiden; “but I feel the restraint 
more on the greensward, and under heaven’s free 
air, than when I undergo it closed within the walls 
of an apartment.” 

“ Ah, true—the dancing,” said Annette; “ that 
was something to be sorry for indeed.” 

“ But most am I sorry, Annette, that I cannot 
tell whether I act precisely right or wrong in sec- 
ing this young man, though it must be for the last 
time. Were my father to arrive ’—Were Ital 
Schreckenwald to return” 

“ Your father is too deeply engaged on some of 
his dark and mystic errands,” said the flippant 
Swiss; “sailed to the mountains of the Brocken- 
berg, where witches hold their sabbath, or gone on 
a hunting-party with the Wild Huntsman.” 

“ Fie, Annette, how dare you talk thus of my 
father ?” 

“ Why, I know little of him personally,” said 
the damsel, “and you yourself do pot know much 
more. And how should that be false which all 
men say is true ?”’ 

“ Why, fool, what do they say 2?” 

“ Why, that the Count is a wizard—that your 

ndmother was a_ will-of-wisp, and old Ital 
hreckenwald a born devil incarnate ; and there 
is some truth in that, whatever comes of the rest.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“ Gone down to spend the night in the village, 
to see the Rhingrave’s men quartered, and heep 
them in some order, if possible; for the soldiers are 
disappointed of pay which they had been promised ; 
and when this happens, nothing resembles a Lanz- 
knecht except a chafed bear.” ; 

“ Go we down then, girl; it is perhaps the last 
night which we may spend, for years, with a cer- 
tain degree of freedom.” 

I will not pretend to describe the marked em- 
barrassment with which Arthur Philipson and Anne 
of Geierstein met; neither lifted their eyes, nci- 
ther spoke intelligibly, as they greeted each other, 
and the maiden herself did not blush more deeply 
than her modest visitor; while the good-humoured 
Swiss girl, whose ideas of love partook of the free- 
dom of a more Arcadian country and its customs, 
looked on with eyebrows a little arched, much in 
wonder, and a little in contempt, at a couple, who, 
as she might think, acted with such unnatural and 
constrained reserve. Deep was the reverence and 
the blush with which Arthur offered his hand to 
the young lady, and her acceptance of the courtesy 
had the same character of extreme bashfulness, 





little or nothing intelligible passed between this 
very handsome and interesting couple, the inter. 
view itself did not on that account lose any interest, 
Arthur handed the maiden, as was the duty of a 
gallant of the day, into the next room, where their 
repast was prepared; and Annette, who watched 
with singular attention every thing which occurred, 
felt with astonishment, that the forms anid cere- 
monies of the higher orders of society had such an 
influence, even over her free-born mind, as the 
rites of the Druids over that of the Roman gene- 
ral, when he said, 


‘“‘T scorn them, yet they awe me.” 


“ What can have changed them ?”’ said Annette ; 
“when at Geierstein, they looked but like another 
girl and bachelor, only that Anne is so very hand- 
some; but now they move in time and manner as 
if they were lcading a stately pavin, and behave to 
each other with as much formal respect as if he 
were Landamman of the Unterwalden, and she the 
first lady of Berne. ’Tis all very fine, doubtless, 
but it is not the way that Martin Sprenger makes 
love.” 

Apparently, the circumstances in which each of 
the young people were placed, recalled to them the 
habits of lofty, and somewhat formal courtesy, to 
which they might have been accustomed in former 
days; and while the Baroness felt it necessary to 
observe the strictest decorum, in order to qualify 
the reception of Arthur into the interior of her 
retreat, he, on the other hand, endeavoured to 
show, by the profoundness of his respect, that he 
was incapable of misusing the kindness with which 
he had been treated. They placed themselves at 
table, scrupulously observing the distance which 
might become a “ virtuous gentleman and maid.” 
The youth William did the service of the enter- 
tainment with deftness and courtesy, as one well 
accustomed to such duty; and Annette, placing 
herself between them, and endeavouring as closel 
as she could, to adhere to the ceremonies which 
she saw them observe, made practice of the civili- 
ties which were expected from the attendant of a 
baroness. Various, however, were the errors which 
she committed. Her demeanour i general was 
that of a greyhound in the slips, ready to start up 
every moment; and she was only withheld by the 
recollection that she was to ask for that which she 
had far more mind to help herself to. 

Other points of etiquette were transgressed in 
their turn, after the repast was over, and the at- 
tendant had retired. The waiting damsel often 
mingled too unceremoniously in the conversation, 
and could not help calling her mistress by her 
Christian name of Anne, and, in defiance of all 
decorum, addressed her, as well as Vhilipson, with 
the pronoun thou, which then, as well as now, was 
a dreadful solecism in German politeness Her 
blunders were so far fortunate, that by furnishing 
the young lady and Arthur with a topic foreign to 
the peculiarities of their own situation, they en- 
abled them to withdraw their attentions from its 
embarrassments, and to exchange smiles at poor 
Annette’s expense. She was not long of pereeiv- 
ing this, and half nettled, half availing herself of 
the apology to speak her mind, said, with consider- 
able spirit, “ You have both been very merry, for- 
sooth, at my expense, and all because I wished 


agitation, and embarrassment. In short, though | rather to rise and seek what I wanted, than writ 
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till the poor fellow, who was kept trotting between 


the board and baauffet, found leisure to bring it to 
me, You laugh at me now, because I call you by 
‘your names, as they were given to you in the 
blessed church at your christening ; and because I 
say to you thee and thou, addressing my Juncker 
and my Yungfrau as I would do if I were on my 
knees praying to Heaven. But for all your new- 
world daucieas I can tell you, you are but a couple 
of children, who do not know your own minds, and 
are jesting away the only leisure given you to pro- 
vide for your own happiness. Nay, frown not, my 
sweet Mistress Baroness; I have looked at Mount 
Pilatre too often, to fear a gloomy brow.” 

“ Peace, Annette,” said her mistress, “ or quit 
the room.” 

“ Were I not more your friend than I am my 
own,” said the headstrong and undaunted Annette, 
* I would quit the room, and the castle to boot, and 
leave you to hold your house here, with your ami- 
able seneschal, Ital Schreckenwald.” 

“If not for love, yet for shame, for charity, be 
silent, or leave the room.” 

“ Nay,” said Annctte, “my bolt is shot, and I 
have but hinted at what all upon Gcierstein Green 
said, the night when the bow of Buttisholz was 
bended. You know what the old saw says” 

“ Peace! peace, for Heaven’s sake, or I must 
necds fly!” said the young Baroness. 

“‘ Nay, then,” said Annctte, considerably chang- 
ing her tone, as if afraid that her mistress should 
actually retire, “if you must fly, necessity must 
have its course. I know no one who can follow. 
This mistress of mine, Seignor Arthur, would re- 
quire for her attendant, not a homely girl of flesh 
and blood like myself, but a waiting woman with 
substance composed of gossamer, and breath sup- 
plied by the spirit of ether. Would you belicve it 
—it is scriously held by many, that she partakes 
of the race of spirits of the elements, which makes 
her so much more bashful than maidens of this 
everyday world.” 

Anne of Geierstein secmed rather glad to lead 
away the conversation from the turn which her 
wayward maiden had given to it, and to turn it on 
more indifferent subjects, though these were still 
pergonal to herself. 

“ Seignor Arthur,” she said, “ thinks, perhaps, 
he has some room to nourish some such strange 
suspicion as your lieedless folly expresses, and some 
fools believe, both in Germany and Switzerland. 
Confess, Seignor Arthur, you thought strangely of 
me when I passed your guard upon the bridge of 
Graffs-lust, on the night last past.” 

The recollection of the circumstances which had 
so greatly surprised him at the time, so startled 
Arthur, that it was with some difficulty he com- 
manded himself, so as to attcmpt an answer at all; 
and what he did say on the occasion was broken 
and unconnected. 

“J did hear, I own—that is, Rudolph Douner- 
hugel reported—But that I believed that yau, 
gentle lady, were other than a Christian maid- 
en’’ 





“ Nay, if Rudolph were the reporter,” said An- 
nette, “ you would hear the worst of my lady and 
her lineage, that is certain. He is one of those 
prudent personages who depreciate and find fault 
with the goods he has thoughts of purchasing, in 
erder to deter other offerers. Yes, he told youa 
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fine goblin story, I warrant you, of my lady~s grand- 
mother ; and truly, it so happened, that the circum- 
stances of the case gave, I dare say, some coluur 
in your eyes to". . 

“Not so, Annette,” answered Arthur; “ what- 
ever might be said of your lady that sounded un- 
a and strange, fell to the ground as incredi- 
ble. 

“ Not quite so much go, I fancy,” interrupted An- 
nette, without heeding sign or frown. “I strongly 
suspect I should have had much more trouble in 
dragging you hither to this castle, had you known 
you were approaching the haunt of the Nymph of 
the Fire, the Salamander, as they call her, not to 
mention the shock of again seeing the descendant 
of that Maiden of the Fiery Mantle.” 

“ Peace, once more, Annette,” said her mistress; 
“since Fate has occasioned this meeting, Ict us 
not neglect the opportunity to disabuso our English 
friend, of the absurd report he has listened to with | 
doubt and wonder perhaps, but not with absolute 
incredulity. | 

“ Seignor Arthur Philipson,” she proceeded, “ it 
is true my grandfather, by the mother’s side, Baron 
Herman of Arnheim, was a man of great knowledge 
in abstruse scicnees. Ho was also a presiding judge 
of a tribunal of which you must have heard, called 
the Holy Vehme. One night a stranger, closely 
pursued by the agents of that body, which (cross- 
ing herself) it is not safe even to name, arrived at 
the castle and craved his protection, and the rights 
of hospitality. My grandfather, finding the ad- 
vance which the stranger had made to the rank of 
Adept, gave him his protection, and became bail to 
deliver him to answer the charge against him, for 
a year and a day, which delay he was, it seems, en- 
titled to require on his behalf. They studied toge- 
ther during that term, and pushed their researches 
into the mysterics of nature, as far, in all probabi- 
lity, as men have the power of urging them. When 
the fatal day drew nigh on which the guest must 
part from his host, he asked permission to bring 
his daughter to the castle, that they might ex- 
change a last farewell. She was introduced with 
much secrecy, and after some days, finding that 
her father’s fate was so uncertain, the Baron, with 
the sage’s consent, agreed to give the forlorn 
maiden refuge in his castle, hoping to obtain from 
her some additional information concerning the 
languages and the wisdom of the East. Daunnis- 
chemend, her father, Icft this castle, to go to ren- 
der himself up to the Vehme-gericht at Fulda. 
The result is unknown; perhaps he was saved by 
Baron Arnheim’s testimony, perhaps he was given 
up to the stcel and the cord. On such matters, 
who dure speak ? 

‘The fair Persian became the wife of her guar- 
dian and protector. Amid many exccllences, she 
had one peculiarity allied to imprudence. She 
availed herself of her foreign dress and manners, 
as well as of a beauty, which was said to have been 
marvellous, and an agility seldom equalled, to im- 
pose upon and terrify the ignorant German ladies 
who, hearing her speak Persian and Arabic, were 
already disposed to consider her as over closel} 
connected with unlawful arts. She was of a fanci 


-ful and imaginative disposition, and delighted t 


place herself in such colours and circumstance! 
as might confirm their most ridiculous suspicions 
which she considered only as matter of sport 
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fhere was no end to the stories to which she gave 
rise. Her first appearance in the castle was said 
to be highly picturesque, and to have inferred 
something of the marvellous. With the levity of a 
child, she had some childish passions, and while 
she encouraged the growth and eirculation of the 
most extraordinary legends amongst some of the 
neighbourhood, she entered into disputes with per- 
sons of her own quality concerning rauk and prece- 
dence, on which the ladies of Westphalia have at 
all times set great store. This cost her her life ; 
for, on the morning of the christening of my poor 
mother, the Baroness of Arnheim died suddenly, 
even while a splendid company was assembled in 
the castle chapel to witness the ceremony. It was 
believed that she died of poison, administered by 
the Baroness Steinfeldt, with whom she was en- 
gaged in a bitter quarrel, entered into chiefly on 
behalf of her friend and companion, the Countess 
Waldstetten.” 

s¢ And the opal gem ?—and the sprinkling with 
water?’ said Arthur Philipson. 

« Ah! replied the young Baroness, “I see you 
desire to hear the real truth of my family history, 
of which you have yet learned only the romantic 
legend.—The sprinkling of water was necessarily 
had recourse to, on my ancestress’s first swoon. 
As for the opal, I have heard that it did indeed 
grow pale, but only because it is said to be the na- 
ture of that noble gem, on the approach of poison. 
Some part of the quarrel with the Baroness Stein- 
feldt was about the right of the Persian maiden to 
wear this stone, which an ancestor of my family 
won in battle from the Soldan of Trebizond. All 
these things were confused in popular tradition, 
and the real facts turned into a fairy tale.” 

« But you have said nothing,” syggested Arthur 
Philipson, “ on—on”’ 

“ On what?” said his hostess. 

“ On your appearance last night.” 

“Ts it possible,” said she, “ that a man of sense, 
and an Englishman, cannot guess at the cxplana- 
tion which I have to give, though not, pcrlaps, 
very distinctly?) My father, you are aware, has 
been a busy man in a disturbed country, and has 
incurred the hatred of many»powerful persons. 
He is, therefore, obliged to move in secret, and 
avoid unneeessary observation. He was, besides, 
averse to meet his "brother, the Landamman. I 
was therefore told, on our entering Germany, that 
T was to expect a signal where and when to join 
him,—the foken was to be a small crucifix of 
bronze, which had belonged to my poor mother. 
“In my apartment at Graffs-lust I found the token, 
with a note,from my father, making me acquainted 
with a secret passage proper to such places, which, 
though it had the appearance-of being blocked up, 
was in fact very slightly barricaded. By this I 
was instructed to pass to the gate, make my escape 
into the woods, and meet my father at a place ap- 

inted there.” 

“ A wild and perilous adventure,” said Arthur. 

“ J have never been so much shocked,” continued 
the maiden, “as at receiving this summons, com- 
pelling me to steal away from my kind and affec- 
tionate uncle, and go I knew not whither. Yet 
compliance was absolutely necessary. ‘Ihe place 
of ig er plainly pointed out. A midnight 
walk, in the neighbourhood of protection, was to 
me a trifle; but the precaution of posting sentinels 
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at the gate mignt have intertered with my purpose 

had I not mentioned it to some of my elder cousihs, 
the Biedermans, who readily agreed to let me pasa 
and repass unquestioned. But you know my cou- 
sins; honest and kind-hearted, they are of a rude 
way of thinking, and as incapable of feeling a ge- 
nerous delicacy as—some other persons.”—{Here 
there was a glance towards Annette Veilchen. )— 
“They exacted from me, that I should conceal my- 
self and my purpose from Sigismund; and as they 
are always making sport with the simple youth, 
they insisted that I should pasa him in such a 
manner as might induce him to believe that I was 
a spiritual apparition, and out of his terrors for 
supernatural beings, they expected to have much 
amusement. I was obliged to secure their conni- 
vanco at my escape on their own terms; and, in- 
deed, I was too much grieved at the prospect of 
quitting my kind uncle, to think much of any thing 
else. Yct my surprisc was considerable, when, 
contrary to expectation, I found you on the bridge 
as sentinel, instead of my cousin Steianulid, Your 
own ideas I ask wot for.” 

“ ‘They were thosc of a fool,” said Arthur, “ of a 
thrice-sodden fool. Had I been aught else, I would 
have offered my escort. My sword” 

“1 could not have accepted your protection,” 
said Anne, calmly. “ My mission was in every re- 
spect a secret onc. JI met my father—some inter- 
courso had taken place betwixt him and Rudolph 
Donnerhugel, which induced him to alter his pur- 
pose of carrying me away with him last night. I 
joined’ him, however, early this morning, while 
Annette acted for a time my part amongst the 
Swiss pilgrims. My father desired that it should 
not be known whicn or with whom I left my uncle 
and his escort. I nced scarce remind you that I 
saw you in tle dungeon.” 

* You were the preserver of my life,” said the 
j outh—* the restorer of my liberty.” 

“ Ask me not tlie reason of my silonce. I was 
then acting under the agency of others, not under 
nine own, Your escape was effected, in order to 
establish a communication betwixt the Swiss with- 
out the fortress and the soldiers within. After the 
alarm at La lerctte, I learned from Sigismund 
Biederman that a party of Banditti were pursuing 
jour father and you, with a view to pillage and 
robbery. My father had furnished me with the 
means of changing Anne of Geierstein into a Ger- 
man maiden of quality. 1 set out instantly, and 
glad I am to have given youa hint which might 
free you from danger.” 

“ But my father?” said Arthur. 

“ I have every reason to hope he is well and 
safe,” answered the young lady. “ More than I 
were eager to protect both you and him—poor 
Sigismund amongst the first.—And, now, my 
friend, these mysteries explained, it is time we 
part, and for ever.” 

“ Part !—and for ever!” repcated the youth, in 
a voice like a dying echo. 

“It is our fate,” said the maiden. “I appeal to 
you if it is not your duty—lI tell you it is mine, 
You will depart with early dawn to Strasburg— 
and—and—we never meet again.” 

With an ardour of passion which he could not 
repress, Arthur Philipson threw himself at the feet 
of the maiden, whose faltering tone had Ox- 
pressed that she felt deeply in uttering the words, 
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She looked round for Annette, but Annette had 
disappeared at this most critical moment; and her 
mistress for a second or two was not perhaps sorry 
for her absence. 

‘“‘ Rise,” she said, © Arthur—rise. You must 
not give way to feelings that might be fatal to 
yourself and me.” 

“ Hear me, lady, before I bid you adieu, and for 
ever—the word of a criminal is heard, though he 
plead the worst cause—I am a belted knight, and 
the son and heir of an Earl, whose name has been 
spread throughout England and France, and wher- 
ever valour has had fame.” 

*¢ Alas!” said she, faintly, “I have but too long 
suspected what you now tell me—Risc, 1 pray you, 
rise.” 

“ Never till you hear me,” said the youth, sciz- 
ing one of her hands, which trembled, but hardly 
could be said to struggle in his grasp.—< Hear 
me,” he said, with the enthusiasm of first love, 
when the obstacles of bashfulness and diffidence 
are surmounted—* My father and I are—I ac- 
knowledge it—bound on a most hazardous and 
doubtful expedition. You will very soon learn its 
issue for good or bad. If it succeed, you shall 
hear of me in my own character—If I fall, I must 
—I will—I do claim a tear from Anne of Geicr- 
stein. If I escape, I have yeta horse, a lance, and 
a sword; and you shall hear nobly of him whom 
you have thrice protected from imminent danger.” 

“ Arisc—arise,” repcated the maiden, whose 
tcars began to flow fast, as, struggling to raise her 
lover, they fell thick upon his head and face. “ 1 
have heard cnough—to listen to more were indeed 
madness, both for you and myself.” 

“ Yet one single word,” added the youth; while 
Arthur has a heart, it beats for youn—while Arthur 
can wicld an arm, it strikes for you, and in your 
cause.” 

Annctte now rushed into the room. 

“ Away, away !” she cried —“ Schrockenwald has 
returned from the village with some horrible tid- 
ings, and I fear me he comes this way.” 

Arthur had started to his fect at the first signal 
of alarm. 

“If there is danger near your lady, Annette, 
there is at Icast one faithful friend by her side.” 

Annette looked anxiously at her mistress, 

* But Schreckenwald,” she said—* Schrecken- 
wald, your father’s steward—his confidant.—O, 
think better of it—I can hide Arthur somewhere.” 

The noble-minded girl had already resumed her 
composure, and replied with dignity—“ I have 
done nothing,” she said, “to offend my father. If 
Schreckenwald be my father’s steward, he is my 
vassal. I hide no guest to conciliate him. Sit 
down,” (addressing Arthur,) “and let us receive 
this man—Introduce him instantly, Annette, and 
let us hear his tidings—and bid him remember, 
that when he speaks to me he addresses his mis- 
tress,” 

Arthur resumed his seat still more proud of his 
choice from the noble and fearless spirit displayed 
by one who had so lately shown herself sensible, 
to the gentlest feelings of the fomale sex. : 

Annette assuming courage from her mistress’s 
dauntless demeanour, clapped her hands together 
as she left the room, saying, but in a low voice, 
“I seo that after all it is something to be a Baron- 
ess, if one can assert hor dignity conformingly. 
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How could I be so much frightened for this rude 
man !” 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


—-—— Affairs that walk 
(As they say spirits do) at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the business 
That seeks despatch by day. 
Wenry VII. Act B. 


THE approach of the steward was now boldly 
expected by the little party. Arthur, flattered at 
once and elevated by the firmness which Anne had 
shown when this person’s arrival was announced, 
hastily considered the part which he was to act in 
the approaching scene, and prudently determined 
to avoid all active and personal interference, till he 
should observe from the demcanour of Anne, that 
such was likely to be useful or agreeable to her. 
He resumed his place, therefore, at a distant part 
of the board, on which their meal had been lately 
spread, and remained there, determined to act in 
the manner Anne’s behaviour should suggest as 
most prudent and fitting,—veiling, at the same 
time, the most acute internal anxiety, by an ap- 
pearance of that deferential composure, which one 
of inferior rank adopts when admitted to the pre- 
sence of a supcrior. Anne, on her part, seemed to 
prepare herself for an interview of interest. An 
air of conscious dignity succceded the extreme agi- 
tation which she had 50 lately displayed, and, busy- 
ing herself with some articles of female work, she 
also seemed to expect with tranquillity the visit, to 
which her attendant was disposed to attach so 
much alarm. 

A step was heard upon the star, hurried and 
unequal, as that of some one in confusion as well 
as haste; the door flew open, and Ital Schrecken- 
wald entered. 

This person, with whom the details given to the 
elder Philipson by the Landamman Biederman 
have made the reader in some degree acquainted, 
was a tall, well-made, soldierly-looking man. His 
dress, like that of persons of rank at the period in 
Germany, was more varied in colour, more cut and 
ornamented, slashed and jagged, than the habié 
worn in Franco and England. The never-failing 
hawk’s feather decked his cap, secured with a me- 
dal of gold, which served asa clasp. His doublet 
was of buff, for defence, but laid down, as it was 
called in the tailor’s eraft, with rich lace on each 
seam, aud displaying on the breast a golden chain, 
the emblem of his rank in the Baron’s household. 
He entored with rather a hasty step, and busy and 
offended look, and said, somewhat rudely,— Why, 
how now, young lady—wherefore this? Strangers 
in the castle at this period of night!” 

Anne of Geierstein, though she had been long 
absent from her native country, was not ignorant 
of its habits and customs, and knew the haughty 
manner in which all who were noble exerted their 
authority over their dependents, 

* Are you a vassal of Arnheim, Ital Schrecken- 
wald, and do you speak to the Lady of Arnheim in 
her own castle with an elevated voice, a saucy 
look, and bonneted withal Know your place; 
and, when you have demanded pardon for your 
insolence, and told your erramd in such terms ag 








befit your condition and mine, I may listen to 
what you have to say.” 

Schreckenwald’s hand, in spite of him, stole to 
his bonnet, and uncovered his haughty brow. 

« Noble lady,” he said, in a somewhat milder 
tone, “ excuse me if my haste be unmannerly, but 
the alarm is instant. The soldiery of the Rhin- 
grave have mutinied, pluckea down the banners of 
their master, and set up an independent ensign, 
which they call the pennon of St. Nicholas, under 
which they declare that they will maintain peace 
with God, and war with all the world. This castle 
cannot escape them, when they consider that the 
first course to maintain themselves, must be to take 
possession of some place of strength. You must up 
then, and ride with the very peep of dawn. For 
the present, they are busy with the wine-skins of 
the peasants; but when they wake in the morning, 
they will unquestionably march hither; and you 
may chance to fall into the hands of those who will 
think of the terrors of the castle of Arnheim as the 
figments ef a fairy-tale, and laugh at its mistress’s 
pretensions to honour and respect.”’ 

“ Is it impossible to make resistance? The castle 
is strong,” said the young lady, “and I am unwill- 
ing to leave the house of my fathers without 
attempting somewhat in our defence.” 

“ Five hundred men,” said Schreckenwald, 
“might garrison Arnheim, battlement and tower. 
With a less number it were madness to attempt to 
keep such an extent of walls; and how to get 
twenty soldiers together, I am sure I know not.— 
So, having now the truth of the story, let me 
beseech you to dismiss this guest,—too young, I 
think, to be the inmate of a lady's bower,—and ] 
will point to him the nighest way out of the castle ; 
for this is a strait in which we must all be contented 
with looking to our own safety.” © 

“ And whither is it that you propose to go?” said 
the Baroness, continuing to maintain, in respect to 
Ital Schreckenwald, the complete and calm asser- 
tion of absolute supcriority, to which the senescelial 
gave way with such marks of impaticnee, as a 
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« Take breath and leisure, Schreckenwald,” said 
Anne, “ and you will be more able to express your- 
self with distinctness, and with respectful pre- 
priety.” 

The impatient vassal muttered an oath betwixt 
his tecth, and answered with forced civility,— 
“ Permit me to state, that our case requires we 
should charge ourselves with the care of no one but 
you. We shall be few enough for your defence, and 
I cannot permit any stranger to travel with us.” 

“ Tf,’ said Arthur, “T conceived that 1 was to be 
a uscless encumbranee on the retreat of this noble 
young lady, worlds, Sir Squire, would not induce 
me to accept her offer. But J am neither child nor 
woman—I am a full-grown man, and ready to show 
such good service as manhood may in defence of 
your lady.” 

“If we must not challenge your valour and 
ability, young sir,” said Schreckenwald, “ who shall 
answer for your fidelity ?” 

«To question that elsewhere,’ said Arthur, 
“ might be dangerous.” 

But Anne interfered between them. “ We must 
straight to rest, and remain prompt for alarm, per- 
haps even before the houy of dawn, Schreeken- 
wald, I trust to your care for due wateh and ward, 
—You have men enough at least for that purpose, 
—And hear and mark—It is my desire and com. 
mand, that this gentleman be accommodated with 
lodgings here for this night, and that he travel 
with us to-morrow. Vor this I will be responsible 
to iny father, and your part is only to obey my 
commands. 1] have long had oeeasion to know both 
the young man’s father and himself, who were an- 
cient guests of my uncle, the Landamman. On the 
journey you will keep the youth beside you, and 
use such courtesy to him as your rugged temper 
wi]] permit.” 

Ital Schreckenwald intimated his aequieseence 
With a look of bitterness, which it were vain to 
attempt to describe. It expressed spite, mortifica- 
tion, humbled pride, and reluctant submission. He 
did submit, however, and ushered young Philipson 


fiery steed exhibits under the management of a | into a decent apartment with a bed, which the fa- 


complete cavalier. 

“ To Strasburg I propose to go,—-that is, if it so 
please you,—with such slight escort as J can get 
hastily together by daybreak. I trust we may 
escape being observed by the mutineers; or, if we 
fall in with a party of stragglers, I apprehend but 
little difficulty in forcing my way.” 

* And wherefore do you prefer Strasburg as a 
place of asylum ?”? 

“ Because I trust we shall there mect your excel- 
lency’s father, the noble Count Albert of Gcierstcin.” 

“ It is Well,” said the young lady.— You also, I 
think, Seignor Philipson, spoke of directing your 
course to Strasburg. If it consist with your con- 
venience, you may avail yourself of the protection 
of my escort as far as that city, where you expect 
to meet your father.” 

It will readily be believed, that Arthur cheer- 
fully bowed assent to a proposal which was to pro- 
long their remaining in society together ; and might 
possibly, as his romantic imagination suggested, 
afford him an oppertunity, on a road beset with 
dangers, to render some service of importance. 

Ital Schreckenwald attempted to remonstrate. 

“ Lady !—lady !’—he said, with some marks of 


impatience, 
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tigue and agitation of the preeeding day rendered 
very acceptable. 

Notwithstanding the ardour with which Arthur 
expected the rise of the next dawn, his deep repose, 
the fruit of fatigue, licld him until the reddening of 
the cast, when the voice of Schreckenwald ex- 
claimed, * Up, Sir Englishman, if you mean to 
accomplish your boast of loyal service. It is tine 
we were in the saddle, and we shall tarry for no 
pluggards.” 

Arthur was on the floor of the apartment, and 
dressed, in almost an instant, not forgetting to put 
on his shirt of mail, and assume whatever weapons 
seemed most fit to render him an efficient part of 
the convoy. He next hastened to seek out the 
stable, to have his horse in readiness ; and descend. 
ing for that purpose into the under storey of the 
lower mass of buildings, he was wandering in 
search of the way which led to the offices, when the 
voice of Annette Veilchen softly whispered, “ ‘This 
way, Seignor Philipson ; I would speak with you.” 

The Swiss maiden, at the same time, beckoned 
him into a small room, where he found her alone, 

‘© Were you not surprised,” she said, “ to see 
my lady queen it so over Ital Schreckenwald, who 
keeps every other person in awe with his stern 
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looks and cross words? But the air of command 
seems 80 natural to her, that, instead of being a 
baroness, she might have been an empress. It 
must come of birth, I think, after all, for I tried 
last night to take state upon me, after the fashion 
of my mistress, and, would you think it, the brute 
Schreckenwald threatened to throw me out of the 
window ? But if ever I see Martin Sprenger again, 
I’ll know if there is strength in a Swiss arm, and 
virtue in a Swiss quarterstaff.—But here I stand 
prating, and my lady wishes to see you for a minute 
exe we take to horse.” 

“ Your lady !” said Arthur, starting, “ why did 
you lose an instant 1—why not tell me before ?” 

“ Because I was only to keep you here till she 
Game, and—here she is.” 

Anne of Gcierstein entered, fully attired for her 
journey. Annette, always willing to do as she 
would. wish to be done by, was about to leave thie 
apartment, when her mistress, who had apparently 
made up her mind concerning what she had to do 
or say, commanded her positively to remain. 

“ T am sure,” she said, “ Seienor Philipson will 
rightly understand the feelings of hospitality—I 
wil say of friendship—which prevented my suffer- 
ing him to be expelled from my castle last night, 
and which have determined me this morning to 
admit of his company on the somewhat dangerous 
road to Strasburg. At the gate of that town we 
part, I to join my father, you to place yourself un- 
der the direction of yours. From that moment 
intercourse between us ends, and our remembrance 
of each other must be as the thoughts which we 
pay to friends deceased.” 

“ Tonder recollections,” said Arthur, passion- 
ately, “ more dear to our bosons than all we have 
surviving upon earth.” 

“ Nota word in that tone,” answered the maiden. 
* With night delusion should end, and reason 
awaken with dawning. One word more—Do not 
address me on the road; vou may, by doing so, 
expose me to vexatious and insulting suspicion, 
and yourself to quarrels and peril.—Farewell, our 

arty is ready to take horse.” 

She left the apartment, where Arthur remained 
for a moment deeply bewildered in grief and dis- 
appointment. The patience, nay, even favour, with 
which Anne of Geierstein had, on the previous 
night, listencd to his passion, had not prepared 
him for the terms of reserve and distance which 
she now adopted towards him. Ie was ignorant 
that noble maids, if feeling or passion has for a 
moment swayed them from the strict path of prin- 
ciple and duty, endeavour to atone for it, by in- 
stantly returning, and severely adhering, to the 
line from which they have made a momentary de- 
parture. He looked mournfully on Annette, who, 
as she had been in the room before Anne’s arrival, 
took the privilege of remaining a minute after her 
departure; but he read no comfort in the glances 
of the confidant, who seemed as much disconcerted 
as himself. 

“I cannot imagine what hath happened to her,” 
said Annette; “ to me she is kind as ever, but to 
every other person about her she plays countess 
and baroness with a witness ; and now she is begun 
to tyrannize over her own natural feelings—and— 
if this be greatness, Annette Veilchen trusts always 
to remain the penniless Swiss girl; she is mistress 
of her own freedom, and at liberty to speak with 
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her bachelor when she pleases, so as religion and 
maiden modesty suffer nothing in the conversation, 
Oh, a single daisy twisted with content into one’s 
hair, is worth all the opals in India, if they bind 
us to torment ourselves and other people, or hinder 
us from speaking our mind, when our heart is upon 
our tongue. But never fear, Arthur; for if she 
has the cruelty to think of forgetting you, you may 
rely on one friend who, while she has a tongue, 
and Anne has cars, will make it impossible for 
her to do so.” 

So saying, away tripped Annette, having first 
indicated to Philipson the passage by which he 
would find the lower court of the castle. There 
his steed stood ready, among about twenty others. 
Twelve of these were accoutred with war saddles, 
and frontlets of proof, being intended for the use of 
as many cavaliers, or troopers, retainers of the 
family of Arnheim, whom the seneschal’s exertions 
had been able to collect on the spur of tlie occa- 
sion. ‘Two palfreys, somewhat distinguished by 
their trappings, were designed for Anne of Geier- 
stein and her favourite female attendant. The 
other menials, chiefly boys and women servants, 
had inferior horses. Ata signal made, the troop- 
ers took their lances and stood by their steeds, till 
the females and menials were mounted and in 
order; they then sprang into their saddles and be- 
gan to move forward, slowly and with great pre- 
caution. Schreckenwald led the van, and kept 
Arthur Philipson close beside him. Anne and her 
attendant were in the centre of the little body, 
followed by the unwarlike train of servants, while 
two or three experienced cavaliers brought up the 
rear with strict orders to guard against surprise. 

On their being put into motion, the first thing 
which surprised Arthur was, that the horses’ hoofs 
no longer sent forth the sharp and ringing sound 
arising from the collision of iron and flint, and as 
the morning light increased, he could perceive, 
that the fetlock and hoof of every steed, his own 
included, had been carefully wrapped around with 
a sufficient quantity of wool, to prevent the usual 
noise which accompanied their motions. 1t was 
a singular thing to behold the passage of the little 
body of cavalry down the rocky road which led 
from the castle, unattended with the noise which 
we are disposed to consider as inseparable from 
the motions of horse, the absence of which seemed 
to give a peculiar and almost an unearthly appear- 
ance to the cavalcade. 

They passed in this manner the winding path 
which led from the castle of Arnheim to the adja- 
cent village, which, as was the ancient feudal cus- 
tom, lay so near the fortress, that its inhabitants, 
when summoned by their lord, could instantly re- 
pair for its defence. But it was at present occu- 
pied by very difforent inhabitants, the mutinous 
soldiers of the Rhingrave. When the party frem 
Arnheim approached the entrance of the village, 
Schreckenwald made a signal to halt, whieh wag 
instantly obeyed by his followers. He~then rode 
forward in person to reconnoitre, accompanied by 
Arthur Philipson, both moving with the utmost 
steadiness and precaution. The deepest silence 
prevailed in the deserted streets. Here and there 
a soldier was seen, seemingly designed for & senti- 
nel, but uniformly fast asleep. 

The swinish matineers!” said Schreckenwald ; 
“a fair night-wateh they keep, and a beautifal 
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morning’s rouse would [ treat them with, were not 
the point to proteet yonder peevish wench.—Halt 
thou here, stranger, while I ride back and bring 
them on—there is no danger.” 

Schreckenwald left Arthur as he spoke, who, 
alone in the street of a village filled with banditti, 
though they were lulled into temporary insensibi- 
lity, had no reason to consider his case as very 
comfortable. The chorus of a wassel-song, which 
some reveller was trolling over in his sleep ; or, in 
its turn, the growling of some village cur, seemed 
the signal for an hundred ruffians to start up around 
him. But in the space of two or three minutes, the 
noiseless cavalcade, headed by Ital Schrecken- 
wald, again joined him, and followed their leader, 
observing the utmost precaution not to give an 
alarm. AJl went well till they reached the farther 
end of the village, where, although the Baaren-hau- 
ter,' who kept guard was as drunk as his compa- 
nions on duty, a large shaggy dog which lay beside 
him was more vigilant. As the little troop ap- 
proached, the animal sent forth a ferocious yell, 
loud enough to have broken the rest of the Seven 
Sleepers, and which effectually dispelled the slum- 
bers of its master. ‘The soldicr snatched up his 
earabine and fired, he knew not well at what, or 
for what reason. The ball, however, struck Ar- 
thur’s horse under him, and, as the animal fell, 
the sentinel rushed forward to kill or make pri- 
soner che rider. 

“ Haste on, haste on, men of Arnheim ! care 
for nothing but the young lady’s safety,” exclaimed 
the leader of the band. 

“Stay, I command you ;—aid the stranger, on 
your lives !”—said Anne, in a voice whieh, usually 
gentle and meek, she now made heard by those 
around her, like the note of a sijverciarion. “I 
will not stir till he is reseued.” 

Schreckenwald had already spurred his horse 
for flight ; but perceiving Anne’s reluctance to 
follow him, he dashed back, and seizing a horse, 
which, bridled and saddled, stood piequeted near 
him, he threw the reins to Arthur Philipson ; and 
pushing his own horse, at the same time, betwixt 
the Englishman and the soldier, he forced the lat- 
ter to quit the hold he had on his person. In an 
instant Philipson was again mounted, when, seiz- 
ing a battle-axe which hung at the saddle-bow of 
his new steed, he struck down the staggering sen- 
tinel, who was endeavouring again to seize upon 
him. The whole troop then rode off at a gallop, 
for the alarm began to grow gencral in the vil- 
lage ; some soldiers were seen coming out of their 
quarters, and otlers were beginning to get upon 
horseback. Before Schreckenwald and his party 
had ridden a mile, they heard more than once the 
sound of bugles ; and when they arrived upon the 
summit of an eminence commanding a view of the 
village, their leader, who during the retreat, had 

laced himself in the rear of his company, now 
ted to reconnoitre the enemy they had left be- 
hind them. There was bustle and confusion in 
the street, but there did not appear to be any pur- 
suit; so that Schreckenwald followed his route 
down the river, with speed and activity indeed, 
but with so much steadiness at the same time, as 
not to distress the slowest horse of his party. 





1 Baaren-hauter,—he of the Bear's hide,—a nickname for 
« German private seldicr. 


When they had ridden two hours or more, the 
confidence of their leader was so much augmen 
that he ventured to command a halt at the ed 
of a pleasant grove, which served to conceal the 
number, whilst both riders and horses took some 
refreshment, for which purpose forage and pro- 
visions had been borne along with them. vial 
Schreckenwald having held some communication 
with the Baroness, continued to offer their travel- 
ling companion a sort of surly civility. He invited 
him to partake of his own mess, which was indeed 
little different from that which was served out to 
the other troopers, but was seasoned with a glass 
of wine from a more choice flask. 

“ To your health, brother,” he said; “ if. 
tell this day’s story truly, you will allow that I was 
a true comrade to you two hours sinee, in riding 
through the village of Arnheim.” 

“J will never deny it, fair sir,” said Philipson, 
“and I return you thanks for your timcly assist- 
ance; alike, whether it sprang from your mistress’s 
order, or your own good-will.” 

* Ho! ho! my friend,” said Schreckenwaid, 
laughing, “ you are a philosopher, and can try con- 
clusions while your horse lies rolling above you, 
and a Baaren-hauter aims his sword at your 
throat ?—Well, since your wit hath discovered #0- 
much, I care not if you know, that I should not 
have had much seruple to sacrifice twenty such 
smooth-faced gentlemen as yourself, rather than 
the young Baroness of Arnheim had incurred the 
slightest danger.” 

* The propricty of the sentiment,” said Philip- 
son, “is so undoubtedly correct, that I subseribe 
to it, even though it is something diseourteously 
expressed Ewan myself.” 

In making this reply, the young man, provoked 
at the insolence of Schreckenwald’s manner, raised 
his voice a little. The circumstance did not escape 
observation, for, on the instant, Annette Veilchen 
stood before them, with her mistress’s commands 
on them both to speak in whispers, or rather to 
be altogether silent. 

“ Say to your mistress that I am ntute,” said 
Philipson. | 

«“ Our mistress, the Baroness, says,” comtirrued 
Annette, with an emphasis on the title, to which 
she began to ascribe some talismanic influence,— 
“ the Baroness, I tell you, says, that silence much 
concerns our safety, for it werc’most hazardous to 
draw upon this little fugitive party the notice of 
any passengers who may pass along the roadedur- 
ing the necessary halt; and s0, sirs, it is the Baron- 
ess’s request that you will continue the exercise 
of your teeth as fast as you can, and forbear that 
of your tongues till you are in a safer condition.” 

« My lady is wise,” answered Ital Schrecken- 
wald, “and her maiden is witty. I drink, Mistress 
Annette, in a cup of Rudersheimer, to the continu- 
ance of her sagacity, and of your amiable liveliness 
of disposition. Will it please you, fair mistress, 
to pledge me in this generous liquor 1” 

“ Out, thou German wine-flask !— Out, thow 
eternal swill-flagon !—Heard you ever of a modest 
maiden who drank wine before she had dined?” 

«“ Remain without the generous inspiration then,” 
said the German, “and nourish thy satirical vein. 
on sour cider or acid whey.” 

A short space having been allowed to refresh 
themselves, tho Ettle party again mounted thei 
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horses, and travelled with such speed, that long 
before noon they arrived at the strongly fortified 
town of Kehl, opposite to Strasburg, on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine. 

1t is for local antiquaries to discover, whether 
the travellers crossed from Kehl to Strasburg by 
the celebrated bridge of boats which at present 
maintains the communication across the river, or 
whether they were wafted over by some other 
mode of transportation. It is enough that they 
passed in safety, and had landed on the other side, 
where—whether she dreaded that he might forget 
the charge she had given him, that here they were 
to separate, or whether she thought that something 
more might be said in the moment of parting—the 
young Baroness, before remounting her horse, once 
more approached Arthur Philipson, who too truly 
guessed the tenor of what she had to say. 

“ Gentle stranger,” she said, “ I must now bid 
you farewell. Lut first let me ask if you know 
whereabouts you are to seek your father ?” 

In aninn called the Flying Stag,” said Arthur, 
dejectedly; “ but where that is situated in this 
large town, I know not.” 

“ Do you know the place, Ital Schreckenwald ?” 

“J, young lady ?— Not I—I know nothing of 
Strasburg and its inns. I believe most of our 
party are as ignorant as I am.” 

“ You and they speak German, I suppose,” said 
the Baroness, dryly, “and can make enquiry more 
easily than a foreigner? Go, sir, and forget not 
that humanity to the stranger is a religious duty.” 

With that shrug of the shoulders which testifies 
a displeased messenger, Ital went to make some 
enquiry, and, in his absence, brief as it was, Anne 
took an opportunity to say apart,—“ Farewell !— 
Farewell! Accept this token of friendship, and 
wear it for my sake. May you be happy !” 

Her slender fingers dropped into his hand a very 
small parcel. He turned to thank her, but she was 
already at some distance ; and Schreckenwald, who 
had taken his place by his side, said in his harsh 
voice, * Qome, Sir Squire, I have found out your 
place of rendezvous, and I have but little time to 
play the gentleman-usher.” 

He then rode on; and Philipson, mounted on his 
military charger, followed him in silence to the 
point where a large street joined, or rather crossed, 
that which led from the quay on which they had 
landed. 

“ Yonder swings the Flying Stag,” said Ital, 
poinging to an immense sign, which, mounted on 
a huge wooden frame, crossed almost the whole 
breadth of the strect. “ Your intelligence can, I 
think, hardly abandon you, with such a guide-post 
in your eye.” 

saying, he turned his horse without further 
farewell, and rode back to join his mistress and 
her attendants. 

Philipson’s eyes rested on the same group for a 
moment, when he was recalled to a sense of his 
situation by the thoughts of his father; and, spur- 
ring his jaded horse down the cross strect, he 
reached the hostelrie of the Flying Stag. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 





I was, I must confess, 

Great Albion’s Queen in former golden days; 
But now mischance hath trod my tithe down, 
And with dishonour laid me on the ground ; 
Where I must take like seat unto my fortune, 
And to my humble seat conform myself. 

Henry VI. Part III. 


Tue hostelrie of the Flying Stag, in Strasburg, 
was, like every inn in the empire at that period, 
conducted with much the same discourteous inat- 
tention to the wants and accommodation of the 
guests, as that of John Mengs. But the youth 
and good looks of Arthur Philipson, circumstances 
which seldom or never fail to produce some effect 
where the fair are concerned, prevailed upon a 
short, plump, dimpled, blue-eyed, fair-skinned 
yungfrau, the daughter of the landlord of the 
Flying Stag, (himself a fat old man, pinned to the 
oaken-chair in the stubé,) to carry herself to the 
young Englishman with a degree of condescen- 
sion, which, in the privileged race to which she 
belonged, was little short of degradation. She not 
only put her light buskins and her pretty ankles 
in danger of being soiled by tripping aeross the 
yard to point out an unoccupied stable, but, on 
Arthur’s enquiry after his father, condescended to 
recollect, that such a guest as he described had 
lodged in the house last night, and had said he 
expected to meet there a young person, his fellow- 
traveller. 

“ T will send him out to you, fair sir,” said the 
little yungfrau, with a smile, which, if things of 
tlhe kind are to be valued by their rare occurrence, 
must have been reckoned inestimable. 

She was as good as her word. In a few instants 
the elder Philipson entered the stable, and folded 
his son in his arms. 

“ My son—my dear son !” said the Englishman, 
his usual stoicism broken down and melted by na- 
tural feeling and parental tenderness,—* Welcome 
to me at all times—welcome, in a period of doubt 
and danger—and most welcome of all, in a mo- 
ment which forms the very crisis of our fate. In 
a few hours I shall know what we may expect from 
the Duke of Burgundy.—Hast thou the token ?” 

Arthur’s hand first sought that which was near- 
est to his heart, both in the literal and allegorical 
sense, the small parcel, namely, which Anne had 
given him at parting. But he recollected himself 
in the instant, and presented to his father the 
packet, which had been so strangely lost and re- 
covered at La Ferette. ? 

It hath run its own risk since you sgw it,’’ he 
observed to his father, “ and so have I mine. 
received hospitality at a castle last night, and be- 
hold a body of lanz-knechts in the neighbourhood 
began {1 the morning to mutiny for their pay 
The inhabitants fled from the castle to escape their 
violence, and, as we passed their leaguer in the 
grey of the morning, a drunken Baaren-hauter 
shot my poor horse, and I was forced, in the wa 
of exchange, to take up with his heavy Flemis 
ea with its steel saddle, and its clumsy chaf- 
ron.” 

“ Our road is beset with perils,” said his father. 
“T too have had my share, having been in great 
danger” (he told not its precise nature) “at an inn, 
where I rested last night. But I left it in the morn- 
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img, aud proceeded hither in safety. 
length, however, obtained a safe escort to conduct 
me to the Duke’s camp near Dijon; and I trust to 
have an audience of him this evening. Then if 
our last hope should fail, we will seek the seaport 
of Marseilles, hoist sail for Candia or for Rhodes, 
and spend our lives in defence of Christendom, 
since we may no longer fight for England.” 

Arthur heard these ominous words without re- 
ply ; but they did not the less sink upon his heart, 
deadly as the doom of the judge which secludes 
the criminal from socicty and all its joys, and con- 
demns him to an eternal, prison-house. The bells 
from the cathedral began to toll at this instant, 
and reminded the clder Philipson of the duty of 
hearing mass, which was said at all hours in some 
one or other of the separate chapels which are con- 
tained in that magnificent pile. His son followed, 
on an intimation of his pleasure. 

In approaching the access to this superb cathe- 
dral, the travellers found it obstructed, as is usual 
in Catholic countries, by the number of mendicants 
of both sexes, who crowded round the entrance 
to give the worshippers an opportunity of dis- 
charging the duty of alms-giving, so positively en- 
joined as a chief observance of their Church. The 
Iinglishmen extricated themselves from their im- 
portunity by bestowing, as is usual on such  occa- 
sions, a donative of small coin upon those who 
appeared most needy, or most deserving of their 
charity. One tall woman stood on the steps close 
to the door, and extended her hand to the elder 
Philipson, who, struck with her appearance, ex- 
changed for a piece .of silver the copper coins 
which he had been distributing amongst others. 

“A marvel!” she said, in the English language, 
but in a tone calculated only to be heard by him 
alone, although his son also cau®ht the sound and 
sense of what she said,—“ Ay, a miracle !—An 
Englishman still possesses a silver picce, and can 
afford to bestow it on the poor !” 

Arthur was sensible that lus father started 
somewhat at the voice or words, which bore, even 
in his ear, something of deeper import than the 
observation of an ordinary mendicant. But after 
a glance at the female who thus addressed him, his 
father passed onwards into the body of the Church, 
and was soon engaged in attending to the solemn 
ceremony of the mass, as it was performed by a 
priest at the altar of a chapel, divided from thic 
main body of the splendid edifice, and dedicated, 
as it appeared from the image over the altar, to 
Saint George ; that military Saint, whose real his- 
tory is so obscure, though his popular legend ren- 
dered him an object of peculiar vencration during 
the feudal ages. The ceremony was begun and 
finished with all customary forms. The officiating 
priest, with his attendants, withdrew, and though 
some of the few worshippers who had assisted at 
the solemnity remained telling their beads, and 
occupied with the performance of their private 
devotions, far the greater part left the chapel to 
visit other shrines, or to return to the prosecution 
of their secular affairs. 

But Arthur Philipson remarked, that whilst 
they dropped off one after another, the tall woman 
who had received his father’s alms continued to 
kneel near the altar; and he was yet more sur- 
prised to see that his father himself, who, he had 
many reasons to know, was desirous to spend in 
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I have at ! the church no more time than the duties of devor 


tion absolutely claimed, remained also on his 
knees, with his eyes resting on the form of the 
veiled devotee, (such she seemed from her dress,) 
as if his own motions were to be guided by hers. 
By no idea which occurred to him, was Arthur 
able to form the least conjecture as to his father’s 
motives—he only knew that he was engaged in a 
critical and dangerous negotiation, liable to in- 
fluence or interruption from various quarters; 
and that political suspicion was so generally awake 
both in France, Italy, and Flanders, that the most 
important agents were often obliged to assume the 
most impenetrable disguises, in order to insinuate 
themselves without suspicion into the countries 
where their services were required. Louis XI, 
in particular, whose singular policy seemed in 
some degree to give a character to the age in 
which he lived, was well known to have disguised 
his principal emissarics and envoys in the fictitious 
garbs of mendicant monks, minstrels, gipsies, and 
other privileged wanderers of the meanest descrip- 
tion. 

Arthur concluded, therefore, that it was not im- 
probable that this female might, like themselves, 
be something more than her dress imported ; and 
he resolved to observe his father’s deportment 
towards her, and regulate his own actions accord- 
ingly. A bell at last announced that mass, upon 
a more splendid scale, was about to be eclebrated 
before the high altar of the cathedral itself, and its 
sound withdrew from the sequestered chapel of St. 
George the few who had remained at the shrine of 
the military saint, excepting the father and son, 
and the female penitent who kneeled opposite to 
them. When the last of the worshippers had re- 
tired, the female arose and advanced towards the 
elder Philipson, who, folding lis arms on his bo- 
som, and stooping his head, in an attitude of obei- 
sance which his son had never before seen him 
assume, appeared ratlicr to wait what she had to 
say, tlian to propose addressing her. 

There was a pause. Jour lamps, lighted before 
the shrine of the saint, cast a dim radiance on his 
armour and stced, represented as he was in the act 
of transfixing with his lance the prostrate dragon, 
whose outstretched wings and writhing neck were 
in part touched by their beams. The rest of the 
chapel was dimly illuminated by the autumnal sun, 
which could scarce find its way through the stained 
panes of the small lanccolated window, which was 
its only aperture to the open air. The light fell 
doubtful and gloomy, tinged with the various hues 
through which it passed, upon the stately, yet 
somewhat broken and dejected form of the female, 
and on those of the melancholy and anxious father, 
and his son, who, with all the eager interest of 
youth, suspected and anticipated extraordinary 
consequences from so singular an interview. 

At length the female approached to the same 
side of the shrine with Arthur and his father, as 
if to be more distinctly heard, without being obliged 
to raise the slow solenin voice in which she fad 
spoken. 

“* Do you here worship,” she said, “ the St, 
George of Burgundy, or the St. George of merry 
England, the flower of chivalry ?” 

“I serve,” said Philipson, folding his hands 
humbly on his bosom, “ the saint to whom this 
chapel is dedicated, and the Deity with whom I 
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hope for his holy intercession, whether here or in 
my native country.” 

«“ Ay—yon,” said the female, “ even you can for- 
get—you, even you, who have been numbered 
among the mirror of knighthood—can forget that 
you have worshipped in the royal fane of Windsor 
—that you have there bent a gartered knce, where 
kings and princes kneeled around you—you can 
forget this, and make your orisons at a foreign 
shrine, with a heart undisturbed with the thoughts 
of what you have been,-—praying, like some poor 
peasant, for bread and life during the day that 
passes over you.” 

“ Lady,” replied Philipson, “in my proudest 
hours, I was, before the Being to whom I prefer- 
red mry prayers, but as a worm in the dust—In His 
eyes I am now neither less nor more, degraded as 
I may be in the opinion of my fellow-reptiles.” 

“ How canst thou think thus?” said the devotee ; 
“and yet it is well with thee that thou canst. But 
what have thy losses been, compared to mince !” 

She put her hand to her brow, and seemed for a 
moment overpowered by agonizing recollections. 

Arthur pressed to his father’s side, and enquired, 
in a tone of interest which could not be repressed, 
“ Father, who is this lady }—Is it my mother?” 

“ No, my son,” answered Philipson ;—* peace, 
for the sake of all you hold dear or holy !” 

The singular female, however, heard both the 
question and answer, though expressed in a whis- 

r. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ young man—I am—I should 
say I was—your mother; the mother, the protes- 
tress, of all that was noble in England—I am 
Margaret of Anjou.” 

Arthur sank on his knees before the dauntless 
widow of Henry the Sixth, who so long, and in 
such desperate circumstances, upheld, by unyield- 
ing courage and deep policy, the sinking cause of 
her feeble husband ; and who, if she occasionally 
abused victory by eruelty and revenge, had made 
some atonement by the indomitable resolution with 
which she had supported thie fiercest storms of ad- 
versity. Arthur had been bred in devoted adhe- 
rence to the now dethroned line of Lancaster, of 
which his father was one of the most distingutshed 
supporters ; and his earliest deeds of arms, which, 
though unfortunate, were neither obscure nor ig- 
noble, had been done in their cause. With an 
enthusiasm belonging to his age and education, he 
in the same instant flung his bonnet on the pave- 
ment, and knelt at the feet of jis ill-fated sove- 
reign. 

Margaret threw back the veil which concealed 
those noble and nmijestic features, which even yet, 
—though rivers of tears had furrowed her cheek, 
—though care, disappointment, domestie grief, and 
humbled pride, had quenched the fire of her eye, 
and id the smooth dignity of her forehead,— 
even yet showed the remains of that beauty which 
once was held unequalled in Europe. The apathy 
with which a suecession of misfortunes and disap- 
pointed hopes had chilled the feclings of the un- 
fortunate Princess, was for a moment melted by 
the sight of the fair youth’s enthusiasm. She aban- 
doned one hand to him, which he covered with tears 
and kisses, and with the other stroked with mater- 
nal tenderness his curled locks, as she endeavoured 
to raise him from the posture he had assumed. His 
father, in the meanwhile, shut the door of the cha- 
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1, and ‘placed his-back against it, withdrawing 

imself thus from the group, as if for the ose 

of preventing any stranger from entering, during a 
scene so extraordinary. 

“ And thou, then,” said Margaret, in 8 voiee 
where female tenderness combated strangely with 
her natural pride of rank, and with the calm, 
stoical indifference induced by the intensity of her 
personal misfortunes; “thon, fair youth, art the 
last scion of the noble stem, so many fair boughs 
of which have fallen in our hapless cause. Alas, 
alas { what can I do for thee? Margaret has not 
even a blessing to bestow? So wayward is her 
fate, that her berredictions are curses, and she has 
but to look on you and wish you well, to ensure 
your speedy and utter rnin. I—I have been the 
fatal poison-tree, whose influence has blighted and 
destroyed all the fair plants that arose beside and 
around me, and brought death upon every one, yet 
am myself unable to find it !” 

“ Noble and royal mistress,” said the elder Eng- 
lishman, “Iet not your princely courage, which has 
borne such extremities, be dismayed, now that they 
are passed over, and that a chance at least of hap- 
pier times is approaching to you and to England.” 

“To England, to me, noble Oxford !” said the 
forlorn and widowed Queen.—* If to-morrow’s sun 
could place me once more on the throne of Eng- 
land, could it give back to me what I have lost? I 
speak not of wealth or power—they are as nothing 
in the balanee—I spenk not of the hosts of noble 
friends who have fallen in defence of me and mine 
—Somersets, Percys, Staffords, Cliffords—they 
have found their place in fame, in the annals of 
their country—I speak not of my husband, he has 
exchanged the state of a suffering saint upon earth 
for that of a glorified saint in Heaven—But O, 
Oxford ! my son—my Edward }—Is it possible for 
me to look on this youth, and not remember that 
thy countess and J on the same night gave birth 
to two fair boys? How oft we endeavoured to pro- 
phesy their future fortunes, and to persuade our- 
selves that the same constellation which shone on 
their birth, would influence their succeeding life, 
and hold a friendly and equal bias till they reaeh- 
ed some destined goal of happiness and honour f, 
Thy Arthur lives ; but, alas ! my Edward, born un- 
der the same auspices, fills a bloody grave {”" 

She wrapped her head in her mantle, as if to 
stifle the complaints and groans which maternal 
affection poured forth at these cruel recollections, 
Philipson, or the exiled Earl of Oxford as we may 
now term him, distinguished in those changefef 
times by the steadiness with which he had always 
maintained his loyalty to the line of Lancaster, 
saw the imprudence of indulging his sovereign in 
her weakness. 

“ Royal mistress,” he said, “ life’s journey is that 
of a bricf winter’s day, and its course will run on, 
whether we avail ourselves of its progress or no. 
My sovereign is, I trust, too much mistress of her- 
self to suffer lamentation for what is passed to de- 
prive her of the power of using the present time. 
I am here in obedience to your command ; I am to 
see Burgundy forthwith, and if I find him pliant 
to the purpose te which we would turn him, events 
may follow which will change into gladness our 
present mourning. But we must use our opport- 
nity with speed as well ay zeal. Let me know 
then, madam, for what reason your Majesty hath 
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come hither, disguised and in danger? Surely it 
was not merely to weep over this young man that 
the high-minded Queen Margaret left her father’s 
court, disguised herself in mean attire, and came 
from a place of safety to one of doubt at least, if 
not of danger 3” 

« You mock me, Oxford,” said the unfortunate 
Queen, “ or you deceive yourself, if you think you 
still serve that Margaret whose word was never 
spoken without a reason, and whose slightest action 
was influenced by a motive. Alas! I am no longer 
the same firm and rational being. The feverish 
character of grief, while it makes one place hateful 
to me, drives me to another in very impotence and 
impatience of spirit. My father’s residence, thou 
sayst, is safe ; but is it tolerable for such a soul as 
mine? Can one who has been deprived of the 
noblest and richest kingdom of Europe—one who 
has lost hosts of noble friends—one who is a wi- 
dowed consort, a childless mother—one upon whose 
head Heaven hath poured forth its last vial of un- 
mitigated wrath—can she stoop to be the compa- 
nion of a weak old man, who, in sonnets and in 
music, in mummery and folly, in harping and 
rhyming, finds a comfort for all that poverty has 
that is distressing ; and what is still worse, even a 
solace in all that is ridiculous and contemptible?” 

“ Nay, with your leave, madam,” said her coun- 
sellor, “ blame not the good King René, because, 
persecuted by fortune, he has been able to find out 
for himself humbler sources of solace, which your 
prouder spirit is disposed to disdain. A contention 
among lis minstrels, has for him the animation of 
a knightly combat; and a crown of flowers, twined 
by his troubadours, and graced by their sonnets, 
he accounts a valuable compensation for the dia- 
dems of Jerusalem, of Naples, and of both Sicilies, 
of which he only possesses the empty titles.” 

“ Speak not to me of the pitiable old man,” said 
Margaret; “sunk below even the hatred of his 
worst enemies, and never thought worthy of any 
thing more than contempt. I tell thee, noble Ox- 
ford, I have been driven nearly mad with my 
forced residence at Aix, in the paltry circle which 
he calls his court. My cars, tuned as they now 
are only to sounds of affliction, are not so weary 
of the eternal tinkling of harps, and squeaking of 
rebecks, and snapping of castancts—my eyes are 
not so tired of the beggarly affectation of court ce- 
remonial, which is only respectable when it implies 
wealth and expresses power—nas my very soul is 
sick of the paltry ambition which can find pleasure 
in spangies, tassels, and trumpery, when tle reality 
of all that is great and noble hath passed away. 
No, Oxford, if I am doomed to lose the last cast 
which fitkle fortune seems to offer me, I will re- 
treat into the meanest convent in the Pyrenean 
hills, and at least eseape the insult of the idiot 
gaiety of my father.—Let him pass from our me- 
mory as from the page of history, in which his 
name will never be recorded. I have much of 
more importance both to hear and to tell—And 
now, my Oxford, what news from Italy? Will the 
Duke of Milan afford us aseistance with his coun- 
sels, or with his treasures?” 

_© With his counsels willingly, madam ; but how 
you will relish them I know not, since he recom- 
mends to us submission to our hapless fate, and 
resignation to the will of Providence.” 

* The wily Italian! Will not, then, Galeasso ad- 
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vance any part of his hoards, or assist a friend, to 
whom he hath in his time full often sworn fuith ?” 

“ Not even the diamonds which I offered to de- 
posit in his hands,” answered the Earl, “ could 
make him unlock his treasury to supply us with 
ducats for our enterprise. Yet he anid, if Charles 
of Burgundy should think seriously of an exertion 
in our favour, such was his regard for that great 
prince, and his deep sense of your majesty’s mis- 
fortunes, that he would consider what tho state of 
his exchequer, though much exhausted, and the 
condition of his subjects, though impoverished by 
taxes and talliages, would permit him to advance 
in your behalf.” 

“© The double-faced hypocrite!” said Margaret. 
“‘ Tf the assistance of the princely Burgundy lenda 
us a chance of regaining what is our own, then he 
will give us some paltry pareel of crowns, that our 
restored prosperity may forget his indifference to 
our adversity !—But what of Burgundy? I have 
ventured hither to tell you what I have learned, 
and to hear report of your proceedings—a trusty 
watch provides for the secrecy of our interview. 
My impatience to sco you brought me hither in 
this mean disguise. I have a small retinne at a 
convent a mile beyond the town—I have had your 
arrival watched by the faithful Lambert—and now 
I come to know your hopes or your fears, and to 
tell you my own.” 

“ Royal lady,’ said the Earl, “I have not seen 
the Duke. You know his temper to be wilful, sud- 
den, haugnty, and unpersuadabie, If he can adopt 
the calm and sustained policy which the times re- 
quire, I little doubt his obtaining full amends of 
Louis, his sworn enemy, and even of Edward, his 
ambitious brother-in-law. But if he continues to 
yield to extravagant fits of passion, with or without 
provocation, he may hurry into a quarrel with the 
poor but hardy Ieclvetians, and is likely to engage 
in a perilous contest, in which ho cannot be ex- 
pected to gain any thing, while he undergoes a 
chance of tlie most serious losses.” 

“ Surely,” replied the Queen, “he will not trust 
the usurper Edward, even in the very moment 
when he is giving the greatest proof of treachery 
to his alliance ?” 

“In what respect, madam?’ replied Oxford. 
“The news you allude to has not reached me.” 

“How, my lord?) Am I then the first to tell 
you, that Edward of York has crossed the sea 
with such an army, a8 scarce even the renowned 
Henry V., my father-in-law, ever transported from 
France to Italy?’ 

“So much I have indeed heard was expected,” 
said Oxford ; “ and I anticipated the effect as fatal 
to our cause.” 

“ Jedward is arrived,’ said Margaret, “and the 
traitor and usurper hath sent defiance to Louis of 
France, and demanded of him the crown of that 
kingdom as his own right—that crown which was 
placed on the head of my unhappy husband, when. 
he was yet a child in the cradle.” 

“It is then decided—the English are in France !” 
answered Oxford, in atone expressive of the deep- 
est anxiety— And whom brings Edward with 
him on this expedition ?”’ 

« All—all the bitterest enemies of our house and 
cause—The false, the traitorous, the dishonoured 
George, whom he calls Duke of Clarence—the 
blood-drinker, Richard—the licentious Hastings— 
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Howard—Stanley—in a word, the leaders of all | ful prince,” said Margaret, “ who left behind hiw 
those traitors whom I would not name, unless by | an obedient and faithful kingdom. Such may not 
doing so my curses could sweep them from the | be the thoughts of this Edward, misnamed Planta- 
face of the earth.” genet, base perhaps in mind as in blood, since they 
“ And—I tremble to ask,” said the Earl—* Does | say his real father was one Blackburn, an archer 
Burgundy prepare to join them as a brother of the | of Middleham—usurper, at least, if not bastard— 
war, and make common cause with this Yorkish } such will not be his thoughts.!’ Every breeze that 
host against King Louis of France ?”’ blows from England will bring with it apprehen- 
“ By my advices,” replied the Queen, “and they | sions of defection amongst those over whom he has 
are both private and sure, besides that they arc usurped authority. He will not sleep in peace till 
confirmed by the bruit of common fame—No, my he returns to England with those cut-throats, whom 
good Oxford, no !” he relies upon for the defence of his stolen crown. 
“ For that may the Saints be praised!” answered | He will engage in na war with Louis, for Louis 
Oxford. “ Edward of York—I will not malign | will not hesitate to soothe his pride by humiliation 
even an enemy—is a bold and fearless Jeader— | —to gorge his avarice and pamper his voluptuous 
But he is neither Edward the Third, nor the heroic | prodigality by sums of gold—and I fear much we 
Black Prince—nor is he that fifth Henry of Lan- | shall soon hear of the English army retiring from 
easter, under whom I won my spurs, and to whose | France with the idle boast, that they have displayed 
lineage the thoughts of his glorious memory would | their banners once more, for a week or two, in the 
have made nie faithful, had my plighted vows of | provinces which were formerly their own.” 
allegiance ever permitted me to entertain a thought “It the more becomes us to be speedy in moving 
of varying, or of defection. Let Edward engage in | Burgundy to decision,” replied Oxford; “and for 
war with Louis without the aid of Burgundy, on | that purpose I post to Dijon. Such an army as 
which he has reckoned. Louis is indeed no hero, | Edward’s cannot be transported over the narrow 
but he is a cautious and skilful gencral, more to be | seas in several weeks. he probability is, that 
dreaded, perhaps, in these politic days, than if | they must wintcr in Franec, even if they should 
Charlemagne could again raise the Oriflamme, sur- | have truce with King Louis. With a thousand 
rounded by Roland and all his paladins. Louis | Hainault lances from the eastern part of Flanders, 
will not hazard such fields as those of Cressy, of | I can be soon in the North, where we have many 
Poictiers, or of Agincourt. With a thousand lances | friends, besides the assurance of help from Scot- 
from Hainault, and twenty thousand crowns from | Jand. The faithful West will rise at a signal—a 
Burgundy, Edward shall risk the loss of England, | Clifford can be found, though the mountain mists 
while he is engaged in a protracted struggle for the , have hid him from Nichard’s rescarches— the 
recovery of Normandy and Guiennc. But what | Welsh will assemble at the rallying word of Tudor 
are the movements of Burgundy ?” —the Red Rose raises its head once more—and 50, 
‘“ Ho has menaced Gerinany,” said Margaret, | God save King Heury !” 
“ and his troops are now employed in overrunning * Alas!” said the Qucen—* But no hushand— 
Lorraine, of which he has seized the principal | no fricud of mine—the son but of my mother-in- 
towns and castles.” law by a Welsh chieftain—cold, they say, and 
“ Where is Ferrand de Vaudemont—a youth, it | crafty—But be it so—let me only see Lancaster 
is said, of courage and enterprisc, and claiming | triumph, and obtain revenge upon York, and I will 
Lorraine in right of his mother, Yulande of Anjou, | die contented !” 
the sister of your grace ?” “ Jt is then your pleasure that I should make 
“Fled,” replied the queen, “ into Germany or | the proffers expressed by your Grace’s former 
Uelvetia.”’ mandates, to induce Burgundy to stir himself in 
“ Let Burgundy beware of him,” said the expe- | our cause? If he learns the proposal of a truce 
vienced Earl; “for should the disinherited youth | betwixt France and England, it will sting sharper 
obtain confederates in Germany, and allics among | than aught 1 can say.” 
the hardy Swiss, Charles of Burgundy may find “ Promise all, however,’ said the Queen. “I 
him a far more formidable enemy than he expects. | know lus inmost soul—it is set upon extending the 
We are strong for the present, only in the Duhe’s | dominions of his House in every direction. For 
strength, and if it is wasted m idle and desultory | this he has seized Gueldres—for this he now over 
efforts, our hopes, alas! vanish with his power, | runs and occupies Lorraine—for this he covets such 
even if he should be found to have the decided will | poor remnants of Provence as my father still calls 
to assist us. My friends in England are resolute | his own. With such augmented territories, he pro- 
not to stir without men and money from Bur- | poses to exchange his ducal diadem for an arched 
gundy.” crown of independent sovercignty. Tell the Duke, 
“It is a fear,” said Margaret, “but not our | Margaret can assist his views—tell him, that my 
worst fear. I dread more the policy of Louis, who, | father René shall disown the opposition made to 
unless my espials have grossly deceived me, has | the Duke’s seizure of Lorraine—He shall do more 
even already proposed a secret peace to Edward, | —he shall declare Charles his hcir in Provence, 
offering with large sums of money to purchase | with my ample consent—tell him, the old man 
England to the Yorkists, and a truce of seven | shall cede his dominions to him upon the instant 
ears.” that his Hainaulters embark for England, some 
 I4 cannot be,” said Oxford. “ No Englishman, | small pension deducted to maintain a concert of 
commanding such an army as Edward must now | fiddlers, and a troop of morrice-dancers. ‘These are 
fead, dares for very shame to retire from France | Reneé’s only earthly wants. Mine are still fewer 
without a manly attempt to recover his lost pro- 


vinces.”’ ‘ ' The Lancastrian party threw the imputation of bastardy, 
* Such would have been the thouglits of a right- (which was totally unfounded) upon Edward LV. 
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Revenge upon York, and a specdy grave !—For 
the paltry gold which we may need, thou hast 
jewels to pledge—For the other conditions, security 
if required.” 

“ For these, madam, I can pledge my knightly 
word, in addition to your royal faith ; and if more 
is required, my son shall be a hostage with Bur- 
gundy.” 

“Oh, no—no !” exclaimed the dethroned Queen, 
touched by perhaps the only tender feeling, which 
repeated and extraordinary misfortunes had not 
chilled into insensibilitv,— Hazard not the life of 
the noble youth—he that is the last of the loyal 
and faithful House of Vere—he that should have 
been the brother in arms of my beloved Edward— 
he that had so nearly been his companion in a 
bloody and untimely grave! Do not involve this 
poor child in these fatal intrigues, which have been 
so bancful to his family. Let him go with me. 
lim at least I will shelter from danger whilst I 
live, and provide for when I am no more.” 

“ Forgive me, madam,” said Oxford, with the 
firmness which distinguished him. My son, as 
you deign to recolicct, ig a De Vere, destined, per- 
haps, to be the last of his name. Fall, he may, 
but it must not be without honour. To whatever 
dangers his duty and allegiance call him, be it from 
sword or lance, axe or gibbet, to these he must ex- 
pose himself frankly, when his doing so can mark 
his allegiance. His ancestors have shown him how 
to brave them all.” 

« True, true,” exclaimed the unfortunate Queen, 
raising her arms wildly,—« All must perish—all 
that have honoured Lancaster—allthat have loved 
Margaret, or whom she has loved? The destruc- 
tion must be universal—the young must fall with 
the old—not a lamb of the seattered flock shall 
escape !? . 

“ For God’s sake, gracious madain,” said Oxford, 
“compose yourself !—I hear them knoch on the 
chapel door.” 

“It is the signal of parting,” said the exiled 
Queen, collecting herself. “ Do not fear, noble 
Oxford, I am not often thus; but how seldom do I 
see those friends, whose faces and voices can dis- 
turb the composure of my despair ! Let me tie this 
relic about thy neck, good youth, and fear not its 
evil influence, though you receive it from an ill- 
omened hand. It was my husband’s, blessed by 
many a praycr, and sanctified by many a holy 
tear ; even my unhappy hands cannot pollute it. 1 
should have bound it on my Edward’s bosom on 
the dreadful morning of Tewkesbury fight; but he 
armed early—went to the field without seeing me, 
and all my purpose was vain.” 

She phssed a golden chain round Arthur’s neck 
as she spoke, which contained a small gold crucifix 
of rich but barbarous manufacture. It lad be- 
longed, said tradition, to Edward the Confessor. 
The knock at the door of the chapel was repeated. 

“ We must not tarry,” said Margaret; “let us 
part kere—you for Dijon—I to Aix, my abode of 
unrest in Provence. Farewell—we may meet in a 
better hour—yet how can J hope it? Thus I said 
on the morning before the fight of St. Albans—thus 
on the dark dawning of Towton—thus on the yet 
more bloody field of Tewkesbury—and what was 
the event! Yet hope is a plant which cannot be 
rooted out of a noble breast, till the last heart- 
string crack as it is pulled away.” - 
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So saying, she passed through the chapel door, 

and mingled in the miscellancous assemblage of 

personages who worshipped or indulged their cu- 

riosity, or consumed their idle hours amongst the 

aisles of the cathedral. 

Philipson and his son, both deeply impressed 
with the singular interview which had just taken 
place, returned to their inn, where they found a 
pursuivant, with the Duke of Burgundy’s badge 
and livery, who informed them, that if they were 
the English merchants who were carrying wares 
of value to the court of the Duke, he had orders to 
afford them the countenance of his escort and 
inviolable character. Under his protection they 
set out from Strasburg; but such was the uneer- 
tainty of the Duke of Burgundy’s motions, and 
such the numerous obstacles which occurred to 
interrupt their journey, in a country disturbed by 
the constant passage of troops and preparation for 
war, that it was evening on the second day ere they 
reached the plain near Dijon, on which the whole, 
or great part of his power, lay encamped. 











CHAPTER XAY. 


Thus said the Duke--thus did the Duke infer. 
Richard ITT. 


Tur: eyes of the elder traveller were well accus- 
tomed to sights of martial splendour, yet even he 
was dazzled with the rich and glorious display of 
the Burgundian camp, in which, near the walls of 
Dijon, Charles, the wealthiest prince in Europe, had 
displayed his own extravagance, and encouraged 
his followers to similar profusion. The pavilions of 
the meanest officers were of silk and samite, while 
those of the nobility and great leaders glittered 
with cloth of silver, cloth of gold, variegated tapes- 
try, and other precious materials, which in no otker 
situation would have been employed as a cover 
from the weather, but would themselves have been 
thought worthy of the most careful protection. 
The horsemen and infantry who mounted guard, 
were arrayed in the richest and most gorgeous ar- 
mour, A beautiful and very numerous train of 
artillery was drawn up near the entrance of the 
camp, and in its commander, Philipson (to give the 
Karl the travelling name to which our readers are 
accustomed) recognised Henry Colvin, an English- 
man of inferior birth, but distinguished for his skill 
in conducting these terrible engines, which had of 
late come into gencral use in war. The banners 
and pennons which were displayed by every knight, 
baron, and man of rank, floated before their tents, 
and the owners of these transitory dwellings sat at 
the door half-armed, and enjoyed the military con- 
tests of the soldiers, in wrestling, pitching the bar, 
and other athletic exercises. 

Long rows of the noblest horses were seen at 
picquet, prancing and tossing their heads, as impa- 
tient of the inactivity to which they were confined, 
or were heard neighing over the provender, which 
was spread plentifully before them. The soldiers 
formed joyous groups around the minstrels and 
strolling jugglers, or were engaged in drinking 
parties at the sutlers’ tent; others strolled about 
with folded arms, casting their eyes now and then 
to the sinking sun, as if desirous that the hour 
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' should arrive which would put an end to a day un- 
occupied, and therefore tedious. 

At length the travellers reached, amidst the 
dazzling varieties of this military display, the pavi- 
lion of the Duke himself, before which floated 
heavily in the evening breeze, the broad and rich 
banner, in which glowed the armorial bearings and 
quarterings of a prince, Duke of six provinces, and 
Count of fifteen counties, who was, from his power, 
his disposition, and the success which seemed to 
attend his enterprises, the general dread of Europe. 
The pursuivant made himself known to some of 
the household, and the Englishmen wore imme- 
diately received with courtesy, though not such as 
to draw attention upon them, and conveyed to a 
neighbouring tent, the residence of a general offi- 
eer, which they were given to understand was des- 
tined for their accommodation, and where their 
packages accordingly were deposited, and refresh- 
ments offered them. 

s“ As the camp is fillcd,” said the domestic who 
waited upon them, “ with soldicrs of different 
nations and uncertain dispositions, the Duke of 
Burgundy, for the safety of your merchandise, has 
ordered you the protection of a regular sentinel. 
In the meantime, be in readiness to wait on his 
oes secing you may look to be presently sent 

or.” 

Accordingly, the elder Philipsun was shortly 
after summoned to the Duke’s presence, introduced 
by a back entrance into the ducal pavilion, and 
into that part of it which, sereened by close cur- 
tains and wooden barricades, formed Charles’s own 
separate apartment. The plainness of the furnm- 
ture, and the coarse apparatus of the Duke’s toilet, 
formed a strong contrast to the appearance of the 
exterior of the pavilion; for Charles, whose cha- 
racter was in that as in other things, far from con- 
sistent, exhibited in his own person during war an 
austerity, or rather coarseness of dress, and some- 
times of manncrs also, which was more like the 
rudeness of a German Janz-knecht, than the bear- 
ing of a prince of exalted rank ; while, at the same 
time, he encouraged and enjoined a great splendour 
of expense and display amongst his vassals and 
courtiers, as if to be rudely attired, and to despise 
every restraint, even of ordinary ceremony, were 
a privilege of the sovercign alone. Yet when it 
pleascd him to assume state in person and man- 
ners, none lnew better than Charies of Burgundy 
hew ho ought to adorn and demcan himself. 

Upon his toilet appeared brushes and combs, 
which might have claimed dismissal as past the 
term of service, over-worn hats and doublets, dog- 
leashes, Jeather-belts, and other such paltry arti- 
cles ; amongst which lay at random, as it seemed, 
the great_diamond called Sanci,—the threo rubies 
termed the Three Brothers of Antwarp,—another 
great diamond called the Lamp of Flanders, and 
other precious stones of scarcely inferior value and 
rarity. This extraordinary display somewhat re- 
sembled the character of the Duke himself, who 
mixed cruelty with justicc, magnanimity with 
meanness of spirit, economy with extravagance, 
and liberality with avarice; being, in fact, consis- 
tent in nothing excepting in his obstinate determi- 
nation to follow the opinion he had once formed, in 
every situation of things, and through all variety 
of risks. 

In the midst of the valueless and inestimable 
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articles of his wardrove and toilet, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy called out to the English traveller, “ Wel- 
come, Herr Philipson—welecome, you of a nation 
whose traders are princes, and thcir merchants 
the mighty ones of the earth. What new eommo- 
dities have you brought to gull us with? You 
merchants, by St. George, are a wily generation.” 

“ Faith, no new merchandise I, my lord,” an- 
swered the elder Englishman; “I bring but the 
eommoditics which I showed your Highness the 
last time I communicated with you, in the hope of 
a poor trader, that your Grace may find them 
more acceptable upon a review, than when you 
first saw them.” 

“It is well, Sir—Philipville, I think they call 
you ?—you are a simple trader, or you take me for 
a silly purchaser, that you think to gull me with 
the same wares which I fancied not formerly. 
Change of fashion, man—novelty—is the motto of 
commerce; your Lancaster wares have had their 
day, and 1 nave bought of them like others, and 
was like cnough to have paid dear for them too. 
York is all the vogue now.” 

“1t may be so among the vulgar,” said the Earl 
of Oxford; “but for souls like your Highness, 
faith, honour, aud loyalty, are jewels which change 
of fancy, or mutability of taste, cannot put out of 
fashion.” 

“ Why, it may be, noble Oxford,” said the Duke, 
“that I preserve in my secret mind some vene- 
ration for these old-fashioned qualities, else how 
should I have such regard for your person, iu 
whieh they have ever been distinguished? But my 
situation is painfully urgent, and should I make a 
false step at this crisis, 1 might break the purposes 
of my whole life. Observe me, Sir Merchant, 
Ilere has come over your old competitor, Black. 
burn, whom some eall Edward of York and of 
London, with a commodity of bows and bills such 
as never entered Trance since King Arthur’s time ; 
and he offers to enter into joint adventure with 
me, or, in plain speech, to make common cause 
with Burguudy, till we smoke out of his earths the 
old fox Louis, and nail his hide to the stable-door. 
in a word, England invites me to take part with 
him against my most wily and inveterate enemy, 
the King of France; to rid myself of the chain of 
vassalage, and to ascend into the rank of indepen- 
dent princes ;—how think you noble Earl, can I 
forego this seducing temptation ?” 

‘“‘ You must ask this of some of your counsellors 
of Burgundy,” said Oxford; “it is a question 
fraught too decply with ruin to my cause, for me 
to give a fair opinion on it.” 

“ Nevertheless,” .said Charles, “I ask thee as 
an honourable man, what objections you see to the 
course proposed to me? Speak your mind, and 
speak it freely.” 

“ My lord, I know it is in your Highness’s na- 
ture to entertain no doubts of the facility of exe- 
cuting any thing which you have once determined 
shall be done. Yet, though this prince-like dispo- 
sition may in some cases prepare for its own suc- 
cess, and has often done so, there are others, in 
which persisting in our purpose, merely because 
we have once willed it, leads not to success, but to 
ruin. Look, therefore, at this English army ; win- 
ter is approaching, where are they to be lodged ! 
how are they to be victualled by whom are they 
to be paid? Is your Highness to take all the ex- 
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genee and labour of fitting them for the summer 
eampaign ? for, rely on it, an English army never 
was, nor will be, fit for service, till they have been 
out of their own island long enough to accustom 
them to military duty. They are men, I grant, 
the fittest for soldicrs in the world; but they are 
not soldiers as yet, and must be trained to become 
such at your Highmess’s expense.” 

“ Be it 80,” said Charles; “JI think the Low 
Countries ean find food for the beef-consunting 
knaves fur a few weeks, and villages for them to 
lie in, and officers to train their sturdy limbs to 
war, and provost-marshals enough to reduce their 
refractory spirit to discipline.” 

“What happens next?” said Oxford. You 
march to Paris, add to Edward’s usurped powcr 
another kingdom; restore to him all the posses- 
sions which England ever had in France, Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, Gascony, and all besides— 
Can you trust this Edward when you shall have 
thus fostered his strength, and made him far 
stronger than this Louis whom you have united to 
pull down ?” 

“ By St. George, I will not dissemble with you! 
It is in that very point that my doubts truifble me. 
Edward is indeed my brother-in-law, but I am a 
man little inclined to put my hcad under my wife’s 
girdle.” 

“ And the times,” said Philipson, “ have too 
often shown the inefficicney of family alliances, to 
prevent the most gross breaclies of faith.” 

“You say well, Earl. Clarence betrayed his 
father-in-law ; Louis poisoned his brotler—Do- 
mestic affections, pshaw! they sit warm enough 
by a private man’s fireside, but they cannot come 
into fields of battle, or princes’ halls, where the 
wind blows cold. No, my alliance with Edward 
by marriage were little succour®*to me in time of 
need. [ would as soon ride an unbroken horse, 
with no Letter bridle than a lady’s garter. But 
what then is the result? Ile wars on Louis; 
whichever gains the bettcr, I, who must be 
strengthened in their mutual weakness, receive 
the advantage—The Englishmen slay the French 
with their cloth-yard shaits, and the Frenchmen, 
by skirmishes, waste, weaken, and destroy tlic 
English. With spring I take the field with an 
army superior to both, and then, St. George for 
Burgundy !” 

“ And if, in the meanwhile, your [lighness will 
deign to assist, cven in the most trifling degree, a 
cause the most honourable that ever knight laid 
ance in rest for,—a moderate sum of money, and 
a small body of Hainault lances, who may gain 
hoth fame and fortune by the servicc, may replace 
the injufed heir of Lancaster in the possession of 
his native and rightful dominion.” 

“Ay, marry, Sir Earl,” said the Duke, “ you 
come roundly to the point; but we have secn, and 
indeed partly assisted at, so many turns betwixt 
York and Lancaster, that we have some doubt 
which is the side to which Heaven has given the 
right, and the inclinations of the people the effee- 
tual power; we are surprised into absolute giddi- 
ness by so many extraordinary revolutions of for- 
tune as England has exhibited.” 

“A proof, my lord, that these mutations are 
not yet ended, and that your generous aid may 
give to the better side an effectual turn of advan- 
tage.” 
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And lend my cousin, Margaret of Anjou, my 
arm to dethrone my wife’s brother? Perhaps he 
deserves amall good-will at my hands, siuce he and 
his insolent nobles have beep urging me with re- 
monstrances, and even threats, to lay aside all my 
own important affairs, and join Edward, forgooth, 
in his knight-errant expedition against Louis. I 
will march against Louis at my own time, and not 
sooncr ; and, by St. George ! neither island king, 
nor island noble, shall dictate to Charles of Bur- 
guudy. You are fine coneeited companions, you 
English of both sides, that think the matters of 
your own bedlam island are as interesting to all 
the world as to yourselves. But neither York 
nor Lancaster; neither brother Blackburn, nor 
cousin Margarct of Anjou, not with John de Vere 
to back hor, shall gull me. Men lure no hawks 
with empty hands.” 

Oxford, familiar with the Duke’s disposition, 
suffered him to exhaust himself in chafing, that 
any one should pretend to dictate his course of 
conduct, and, when he was 2% length silent, replied 
with calmness— Do I live to hear the noble Duke 
of Burgundy, the mirror of European chivalry, 
say, that no reason has been shown to him for an 
adventure where a helpless quoen is to be re- 
dressed—a royal house raised from the dust? Is 
there not immortal /os and honour—the trumpet 
of fame to proclaim the sovercign, who, alone in a 
degenerate age, has united the duties of a generous 
inight with those of a princely sovercign”—— 

The Duke interrupted him, striking him at the 
game time on the shoulder—®“ And King René’s 
five hundred fiddlers to tune their cracked violins 
in my praise! and King Ren¢ himself to listen to 
them, and say, § Well fought Duke—well played 
fiddler ? I tell thee, John of Oxford, when thou 
and I wore maiden armour, such words as fame, 
honour, dos, knightly glory, lady’s love, and so 
forth, were good mottoes for our snow-white 
shiclds, and a fair enough argument for splinter 
ing Jances—Ay, and in tilt-yard, though some- 
what old for these ficrce follics, 1 would jeopard 
my person in such a quarrel yet, as becomes a 
knight of the order. But when we come to pay- 
ing down of crowns, and embarking of large squad- 
rons, we must have to propose to our subjects 
some substantial excuse for plunging them in war; 
some proposal for the public good—or, by St. 
George! for our own private advantage, wluch is 
the same thing. This is the course the world 
runs, and Oxford, to tell the plain truth, I mean 
to hold the same bias.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should expect your 
Highness to act otherwise than with a view to 
your subjects’ welfare—the inercase, that is, ae 
your Grace happily expresses it, of your own 
power and dominion, The money we require 18 
‘ not in benevolence, but in loan; and Margaret ia 
| willing to deposit these jewels, of which I think 

your Grace huows the value, till she shall repay 
the sum which your friendship may advance ip 
her necesvity.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said the Duke, “ would our cousin 
make a pawnbroker of us, and have us deal with 
her like a Jewish usurer with his debtor ?—Yet, 
in faith, Oxford, we may reed the diamonds, for 

| $f this business were otherwise feasible, it is pos- 
sible that I myself must become a borrower to aid 
my cousin’s necessities, I have applied to tha 
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States of the Duchy, who are now sitting, and ex- 
pect, as is reasonable, a large supply. But there 
ure restless heads and close hands among them, 
and they may be niggardly—So place the jewels 
bn the table in the meanwhile.— Well, say I am 
to be no sufferer in purse by this feat of knight- 
errantry which you propose to me, still princes 
enter not into war without some view of advan- 
tage ?”” 

“ Listen to me, noble sovereign. You are na- 
turally bent to unite the great estates of your fa- 
ther, and those you have acquired by your own 
arms, into a compact and firm dukedom ” 

Call it kingdom,” said Charles ; “it is the wor- 
thier word.” 

“ Into a kingdom, of which the crown shall sit 
as fair and even on your Grace’s brow as that of 
France on your present suzerain, Louis.” 

“Tt needs not such shrewdness as yours to des- 
ery that such is my purpose,” said the Duke ; 
“else, wherefore am I here with helm on my head, 
and sword by my side? And wherefore are my 
troops seizing on the strong places in Lorraine, 
and chasing before them the beggarly De Vaude- 
mont, who has the insolence to claim it as his in- 
heritance? Yes, my friend, the aggrandizement 
of Burgundy is a theme for which the duke of 
that fair province is bound to fight, while he can 
put foot in stirrup.” 

“ But think you not,” said the English Earl, 
“since you allow me to speak freely with your 
Graee, on the footing of old acquaintanceship, 
think you not that in this chart of your dominions, 
otherwise so fairly bounded, there is something on 
the southern frontier which might be arranged 
more advantageously for a King of Burgundy ?” 

“J cannot guess whither you would lead me,” 
said the Duke, looking at a map of the Duchy 
and his other possessions, to which the English- 
man had pointed his attention, and then turning 
ae broad keen eye upon the face of the banished 

arl. 

“I would say,” replied the latter, “that, to so 
powerful a prince as your Grace, there is no safe 
neighbour but the sea. Ilere is Provenee, which 
interferes betwixt you and the Mediterranean ; 
Provence, with its princely harbours, and fertile 
cornfields and vineyards. Were it not well to in- 
clude it in your map of sovereignty, and thus 
touch the middle sea with one hand, while the 
other rested on the sea-coast of Flanders?” 

“ Provence, said you ?”-——replied the Duke, cager- 
ly; “why, man, my very dreams are of Provence. 
‘d cannot smell an orange but it reminds me of its 
perfumed woods and bowers, its olives, citrons, and 
pomegranates. But how to frame pretensions to 
#? Shame it were to disturb René, the harmless 
old man, nor would it become a near relation. 
Then he is the uncle of Louis; and most probably, 
failing his daughter Margaret, or perhaps in pre- 
ference to her, he hath named the French King 
his heir.” 

“A better claim might be raised up in your 
Gyace’s own person,” said the Earl of Oxford, “if 
you will afford Margaret of Anjou the succour she 
requires by me.” 

“ Take the aid thou requirest,”’ replied the Duke ; 
“take double the amount of it in men and money! 
Let me but have a claim upon Provence, though 
thin as a single thread of thy Queen Margaret’s 





hair, and let me alone for twisting it into the tough 
texture of a quadruple cable.—But I am a fool to 
listen to the dreams of one, who, ruined himself, 
can lose little by holding forth to others the most 
extravagant hopes.” 

Charles breathed high, and changed complexion 
as he spoke. 

“Tam not such a person, my Lord Duke,” said 
the Earl. “Listen to me—René is broken with 
ycars, fond of repose, and too poor to maintain his 
rank with the necessary dignity; too good-natured, 
or too feeble-minded, to lay farther imposts on his 
subjects; weary of contending with bad fortune, 
and desirous to resign his territories” 

“ His territories !” safd Charles. 

“ Yos, all he actually possesses ; and the much 
more extensive dominions which he has claim to, 
but which have passed from his sway.” 

“You take away my breath!” said the Duke. 
“ René resign Provence! and what says Margaret 
—the proud, the high-minded Margaret-—will she 
subscribe to so humiliating a proceeding ?” 

“For the chance of seeing Lancaster triumph in 
England, she would resign, not only dominion, but 
life itself. And in truth, the sacrifice is less than 
it may seem to be. It is certain that, when René 
dics, the King of France will claim the old man’s 
county of Provence as a male fief, and there is no 
one strong cnough to back Margaret’s claim of in- 
lieritance, however just it may be.” 

“Tt is just,” said Charles; “it is undeniable! I 
will not hear of its being denied or challenged— 
that is, when once it is established in our own per- 
son. It is the true principal of the war for thi¢ 
public good, that none of the great ficfs be suffered 
to revert again to the crown of France, least of all 
while it stands on a brow so astucious and unprin 
cipled as that of ‘Louis. Burgundy joined4o Pro- 
vence—a dominion from the German Ocean to the 
Mediterranean! Oxford—thou art my better an- 

Chix 

“ Your Grace must, however, reflect,” said Ox- 
ford, “ that honourable provision nvust be made for 
King René.” 

“Certainly, man, certainly; he shall have a score 
of fiddlers and jugglers to play, roar, and recite to 
him from morning till night. He shall have a 
court of Troubadours, who shall do nothing but 
drink, flute, and fiddle to him, and pronounce ar- 
rests of lure, to be confirmed or reversed by an ap- 
peal to himself, the supreme Itoi d’ Amour. And, 
Margaret shall also be honourably sustained, in 
the manner you may point out.” 

“ That will be easily settled,” answered the Eng- 
lish Earl, “ If our attempts on England saceeed: 
she will need no aid from Burgundy. Ifshe fails 
she retires into a cloister, and it will not be long 
that she will need the honourable maintenance 
which, I am sure, your Grace’s generosity will will 
ingly assign her.” 

“ Unquestionably,” answered Charles; “ and on 
a scale which will become us both ;—but, by my 
halidome, John of Vere, the abbess into whose 
cloister Margaret of Anjou shall retire, will have 
an ungovernable penitent under her charge. Well 
do 1 know her; and, Sir Earl, I will not clog our 
discourse by expressing any doubts, that, if she 
pleases, she can compel her father to resign his 
estates to whomsoever she will. She is like my 
brache, Gorgon, who compels whatsoever hound ia 
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coupled with her to ga the way she chooses, or she 
strangles him if he resists. So has Margaret acted 
with her simple-minded hushand, and I am aware 
that her father, a fool of a different cast, must of 
necessity be equally tractable. I think J could 
have matched her,—though my very neck aches 
at the thought of the struggles we should have had 
for mastery. But you look grave, because I jest 
with the pertinacious temper of my unhappy cou- 
sin.” 

“ My lord,” said Oxford, “ whatever are or have 
licen the defects of my mistress, she is in distress, 
aud almost in desolation. She is my sovercign, 
and your Highness’s cousin not the less.” 

“ Enough said, Sir Earl,” answered the Duke. 
“ Let us speak seriously. Whatever we may think 
of the abdication of King René, I fear we shall find 
it difficult to make Louis XI. see the matter as fa- 
vourably as we do. He will hold that the county 
of Provence is a male fief, and that neither the re- 
signation of René, nor the consent of his daughter, 
can prevent its reverting to the crown of France, 
as the King of Sicily, as they call him, hath no 
male issue.” 

“That, may it please your Grace, is a question 
for battle to decide; and your Highness has sue- 
cessfully braved Louis for a less important stake. 
All I can say ts, that if your Grace’s active assist- 
ance enables the young Earl of Richmond to sue- 
seed in his enterprise, you shall have the aid of 
three thousand English archers, if old John of Ox- 
ford, for want of a bettcr leader, were to bring 
them over himself.” 

“A noble aid,” said the Duke; “graced still 
more by hin: who promises to lead them. Thy 
succour, noble Oxford, were precious to me, did 
you but come with your sword by your side, and a 
single page at your back. I know you well, both 
heart and head. But Ict us to this gear; cxiles, 
even the wisest, are privileged in promises, and 
sometimes—excuse me, noble Oxford—impose on 
themselves as well a3 on their friends. What are 
the hopes on which you desire me again to embark 
on so troubled and uncertain an ocean, as these 
civil contests of yours ?” 

The Earl of Oxford produced a schedule, and 
explained to the Duke the plan of his expedition 
to be backed by an insurrection of the friends of 
Lancaster, of which it is enough to say, that it was 
bold to the verge of temerity ; but yet so well com- 
‘pacted and put together, as to bear in those times 
of rapid revolution, and under a leader of Oxford’s 
‘approved military skill and political sagacity, a 
|strong appearance of probable success. 

While Dyke Charles mused over the particulars 
of an enterprise attractive and congenial to his own 
disposition,—while le counted over the affronts 
which ‘he had received from his brother-in-law, 
Edward IV., the present opportunity for taking a 
signal revenge, and the rich acquisition which he 
hoped to make in Provence by the cession in his 
favour of René of Anjou and his daughter, the 
Englishman failed not to press on his considera- 
tion the urgent necessity of suffering no time to 
escape. 

“ The accomplishment of this scheme,” he said, 
‘demands the utmost promptitude. To have a 

hance of success, I must be in England, with your 
’g auxiliary forces before Edward of: York 

n return from France with his army.” 
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“And having come hither,” said the Duke, “ our 
worthy brother will be in no hurry to return again, 
Ie will meet with black-cyed French women and 
ruby-coloured French wine, and brother Black- 
burn is no man to leave such commodities in a 
hurry.” 

“My Lord Duke, I will speak truth of my ene- 
my. Edward is indolent and luxurious when things 
are easy around him, but let him feel the spur of 
necessity, and le becomes as eager as a pampered 
steed. Louis, too, who seldom fails in finding means 
to accomplish his ends, is bent upon determining 
the English King to re-cross the sca—thercfore, 
speed, noble Prinee—speed is the soul of your en- 
terprise.”’ 

“ Speed !” said the Duke of Burgundy,—® Why, 
I will go with you, and sce the embarkation my- 
self; and tried, approved soldiers you shall have, 
such as are nowhere to be found save in Artois 
and Hainault.” 

“ But pardon vet, noble Duke, the impatience of 
a drowning wretch urgently pressing for assistance. 
— When shall we to the coast of Flanders, to order 
this important measure ?” 

“Why, ina fortnight, or perchance a week, or, 
in a word, so soon as I shall have chastised to pur- 
pose a certain gang of thieves and robbers, who, as 
the scum of the caldron will always he uppermost, 
have got up into the fastnesses of the Alps, and 
from thence annoy our frontiers by contraband 
traffic, pillage, and robbery.” 

“ Your Highness means the Swiss Confederates?” 

“ Ay, the peasant churls give themselves such a 
name. They arc a sort of manumitted slaves of 
Austria, and, like a ban-dog, whose chain is broken, 
they avail themselves of their liberty to annoy and 
rend whatever comes in their way.” 

“T travelled through their @ountry from Italy,” 
said the exiled Ear], “and I heard it was the pur- 
pose of the Cantohs to send envoys to solicit peace 
of your Highness.” 

* Peace !” exclaimed Charles.— A proper sort 
of peaceful proceedings those of their embassy have 
been! Availing themsclyes of a mutiny of the 
burghers of La IT*erctte,-the first garrison town 
which they entered, they stormed the walls, seized 
on Archibald de Hagenbach, who commanded the 
place on my part, and put him to death in the mar- 
ket-place. Such an insult must be punished, Sir 
John de Vere; and if you do not see me in the 
storm of passion which it well deserves, it is be- 
cause I have already given orders to hang up the 
base runagates who eal! themsclves ambassadors.” 

“ For God’s sake, noble Duke,” said the English- 
man, throwing himself at Charles’s feet—® for 
your own character, for the sake of the peace of 
Christendom, revoke such an order if it is really 

iven !”? 

“What means this passion?” said Duke Charles, 
—‘“ What are these men’s lives to thee, excepting 
that the consequences of a war may delay your 
expedition for a few days 1” 

“May render it altogether abortive,” said the 
Earl ; “nay, must needs do so.—IIcar me, Lord 
Duke. I was with these men on a part of theiz 
journey.” 

“You!” said the Duke—“ you a companion of 
the paltry Swiss péasante! Misfortune has sunk 
the pride of English nobility to a low ebb, when 
you selected such associates.” 
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“7 was thrown ainongst them by accident,” said 
the Karl. Some of them are of noble blood, and 
are, besides, men for whose peneeable intentions I 
ventured to constitute myself their warrant.” 

“On my honour, my Lord of Oxford, you graced 
them highly, and me no less, in interfering between 
the Swiss and myself! Allow me to say that I 
condescend, when, in defcrence to past friendship, 
I permit you to speak to me of your own English 
affairs, Methinks you might well spare me your 
opinion upon topics with which you have no natu- 
ral concern.” 

“My Lord of Burgundy,” replied Oxford, “ I 
followed your banner to Paris, and had the good 
luck to rescue,you in the fight at Mount L’Hery, 
when you were beset by the French men-at- 
arms”____ 

“We have not forgot it,” said Duke Charles ; 
“and it is a sign that we heep the action in re- 
membrance, that you have been suffered to stand 
before us so long, pleading the cause of a set of 
rascals, whom we are required to spare from the 
gallows that groans for them, because forsooth they 
have been the fcllow-travellers of the Karl of Ox- 
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“ Not so, my lord. I ask their lives, only be- 
cause they are upon a peaceful errand, and the 
leaders amongst them, at least, have 10 accession 
to the critne of which you complain.” 

he Duke traversed the apartment with unequal 
steps in much agitation, his large eyebrows drawn 
down over his eyes, his hands clenched, and his 
teeth set, until at length he seemed to take a reso- 
lution. Ile rung a hand-bell of silver, which stood 
upon his table. 

“ Here, Contay,”’ he said to the gentleman of his 
chamber who entered, “ are these mountain fellows 
yet executed ?” 

“ No, may it please your Iighness ; but the exe- 
cutioner waits them so soon as the priest hath con- 
fessed them.” 

“ Let them live,” said the Duhe. “ We will 
hear to-morrow in what manner they propose to 
justify their proceedings towards us.” 

Contay bowed and left the apartment ; then turn- 
ing to the Englishman, the Duke said, with an 
indescribable mixture of haughtiness with fami- 
Harity and even hindness, but having his brows 
eleared, and his looks composed,—* We are now 
clear of obligation, my Lord of Oxford—you have 
obtained life for life—nay, to make up some ine- 
quality which there may be betwixt the value of the 
commodities bestowed, you have obtained six lives 
for one. I will, therefore, pay no more attention 
to you, should you again upbraid me with the 
stumbling horse at Mont L’Hery, or your own 
achievements on that occasion. Most princes are 
contented with privately hating such men as have 
rendered them extraordinary services—I feel no 
such disposition—I only detest being reminded of 
having had occasion for them.—Pshaw ! I am half- 
choked with the effort of foregoing my own fixed 
resolution.— So ho! who waits there? Bring me 
to drink.” 

An usher entered, bearing a large silver flagon, 
which, instead of wine, was filled with tiganne, 
slightly flavoured by aromatic herbs. 

“Tam so hot and choleric by nature,” said the 
Duke, “that our leeches prohibit me from drink- 
ing wine. But you, Oxford, are bound by no such 


regimen. Get thee to thy countryman, Coivin, ¢ 
general of our artillery. We commend thee to |! 
custody and hospitality till to-morrow, whieh mm. 
be a busy day, since I expect to receive the a 
swer of these wiseacres of the Dijon assembly 
estates ; and have also to hear (thanks to your lor 
ship’s interference) these miserable Swiss envo' 
as they call themselves. Well, no more on’t, 
Good-night. You may eommunicate freely wi 
Colvin, who is, like yourself, an old Lancastrian. 
But hark ye, not a word respecting Provence 
not even in your sleep.—Contay, conduct this En 
lish gentleman to Colvin’s tent. He knows r 
pleasure respecting him.” 

« So please your Grace,” answered Contay, ‘ 
left the English gentleman’s son with Monsieur « 
Colvin.”? 

“ What ! thine own son, Oxford? And with th 
here? Why did you not tell me of him? Is he 
true scion of the ancient tree ?” 

“It is my pride to believe s0, my lord. He 
been the faithful companion of all my dangers ar 
wanderings.” 

“ Happy man !” said the Duke with a sigh. “ Yo 
Oxford, have a son to share your poverty and di 
tress—I have none to be partner and successor 
my greatness.” 

“ You have a daughter, my lord,” said tl 
noble De Vere, “ and it is to be hoped she will 01 
day wed some powerful prince, who may be t! 
stay of your Highness’s house.” - 

“ Never! By Saint George, never !” answer 
the Duke, sharply and shortly. “I will have 1 
son-in-law, who may make the daughter’s bed 
stepping-stone to rench the father’s crown. Oxfor 
I have spoken more freely than I am wont, pe 
haps more freely than I ought—but I hold som 
men trustworthy, and believe you, Sir John c 
Vere, to be one of them.” : 

The English nobleman bowed, and was about 1 
ee his presence, but the Duke presently reealle 

im. 

“ There is one thing more, Oxford.—The cessic 
of Provence is not quite enough. René and Ma 
garct must disavow this hot-byained Ferrand ¢ 
Vaudemont, who is making some foolish stir i 
Lorraine, in right of his mother Yolande.” 

“My lord,” said Oxford, “ Ferrand is the gran 
son of King René, the nephew of Queen Margare' 
but yet” 

“ But yet, by Saint George, his rights, as he cal 
them, on Lorraine, must pos#tively be disownec 
You talk of their family feelings, while you are urs 
ing me to make war on my own brother-in-law |” 

“René’s best apology for deserting his granc 
son,” answered Oxford, “will be his total inabilit 
to support and assist him. I will communienst 
your Grace’s condition, though it is a hard one.” 

So saying, he left the pavilion. 
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I humbly thank your Highness; 
And am right glad to catch this good occasion 
Most throughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 


And corn shall fly asunder. 
King Henry WHI. 


Corvin, the English officer, to whom the Duk 
of Burgundy, with splendid pay and appointment. 
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committed the charge of his artillery, was owner 
of the tent assigned for the Englishman’s lodging, 
and received the Earl of Oxford with the respect 
due to his rank, and to the Duke’s especial erders 
upon that subject. He had been himself a follower 
of the Lancaster faction, and of course was well 
disposed towards one of the very few men of dis- 
tinction whom he had known personally, and who 
liad constantly adhered te that family through the 
train of misfortunes by which they seemed to be 
totally overwhelmed. A repast, of which his son 
had already partaken, was offered to the Earl by 
Colvin, who omitted not to recommend, by precept 


‘and example, the good wine of Burgundy, from 


which the sovereign of the province was himself 
obliged to refrain. 

«His Grace shows command of passion in that,” 
said Colvin. “ For, sooth to speak, and only con- 
vorsing betwixt friends, his temper grows too head- 
long to bear the spur which a cup of cordial beve- 
rage gives to the blood, and he, therefore, wisely 
restricts himself to such liquid as may cool rather 
than inflame his natural fire of disposition.” 

* I can perceive as much,” said the Lancastrian 
noble. “ When I first knew the noble Duke, who 
was then Earl of Charolois, his temper, though 
always sufficiently fiery, was calmness to the im- 
petuosity which he now displays on the smallest 
contradiction. Such is the course of an uninter- 
rupted flow of prosperity, He has ascended, by his 
own courage and the advantage of circumstances, 
from the doubtful place of a feudatory and tribu- 
tary prince, to rank with the most powerful sove- 
reigns in Europe, and to assume independent ma- 
jesty. But I trust the noble starts of generosity, 
which atoned for his wilful and wayward temper, 
are not more few than formerly ?”) 

“ T have good right to say that they are not,” 
replied the soldier of fortune, who understood ge- 
nerosity in the restrieted sense of liberality. “ The 
Duke is a noble and open-handed master.” 

“ T trast his bounty is conferred on men who 
are as faithful and stcady in their serviee as you, 
Colvin, have ever been. But I see a change in 
your army. I know the banners of most of the old 
houses in Burgundy—lIlow is it that I observe so 
few of them in the Duke’s camp. I sce flags, and 
pennons, and pennoneelles; but even to me, who 
have been so many years acquainted with the no- 
bility both of France and Flanders, their bearings 
are unknown.” 

“ My noble lord of Oxford,” answered the of- 
ficer, “it ill becomes a man who lives on the Duke’s 
pay to censure his conduct; but his Highness hath 
of late trugted too much, as it seems to me, to the 
hired arms of foreign levies, and too little to his 
own native subjects and retainers. He holds it 
better to take into his pay large bands of German 
end Italian mercenary soldiers, than to repose con- 
fidence in the knights and squires, who are bound 
to him by allegiance and feudal faith. He uses the 
aid of his own subjects but as the means of pro- 
ducing him sums of money, which he bestows on 
his hired troeps. The Germans are honest knaves 
enough while regularly paid ; but Heaven preserve 
me from the Duke’s Italian bands, and that Campo- 
Basso their leader, who waits but the highest price 
to sell his Highness like a sheep for the shambles !” 

“ Think you so ill of him t”” demanded the Earl. 

“ So very ill indeed. that I believe,” replied Col- 
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! vin, “ there is no sort of trexchery which the heart 


can devise, or the arm perpetrate, that hath not 
ready reception in his breast, aad om execn- 
tion at his hand. Itis painful, my Jord, for an 
honest Englishman like me to serve in an arnyy 
where such traitors have command. But what can 
I do, unless I could once more find me a soldier’s 
oceupation in my native country? I often hope it 
will please merciful Heaven again to awaken a 
brave civil wars in my own dear England, where 
all was fair fighting, and treason was unheard of.” 

Lora Oxford gave his host to understand, that 
there was a possibility that bis pious wish of living 
and dying in his own country, and in the tice 
of his profession, was not to be despaired of, 
Meantime he requested of him, that early on the 
next morning he would procure him a pass and. an 
escort for his son, whom he was compelled to des. 
patch forthwith to Nancy, the residence of King 
René. 

“What !” said Colvin, “is my young Lord of 
Oxford to take a degree in the Court of Love, for 
no other business is listened to at King René’s 
capital, save love and poetry ?” 

“¢ T am not ambitious of such distinction for him, 
my good host,” answered Oxford; “but Queen 
Margaret is with her father, and it is but fitting 
that the youth should kiss her hand.” : 

‘¢ Knough spoken,” said the veteran Lancastrian. 
“] trust, though winter is fast approaching, the 
Red Rose may bloom in spring.” 

IIe then ushered the Earl of Oxford to the par- 
tition of the tent which he was to oceupy, in which 
there was a couch for Arthur also—their host, as 
Colvin might be termed, assuring them, that, with 
pecp of day, horses and faithful attendants should 
be ready to speed the youth on his journey to 
Nancy. 

« And now, Arthur,” said his father, “ we must 
part once more. I dare give thee, in this land of 
danger, no written communication to my mistress, 
Queen Margaret; but suy to her, that I have 
found the Duke of Burgundy wedded to his own 
views of interest, but not averse to combine them 
with hers, Say, that I have little doubt that he 
will grant us the required aid, but not without the 
expected resignation in his favour by herself and 
King René. Say, I would never have reeommended 
such a sacrifice for the precarious chance of over- 
throwing the House of York, but that I am satisfied 
that France and Burgundy are hanging like vul- 
tures over Provence, aud that the one or other, or 
both princes, are ready, on her father’s demise, to 
pounce on such possessions as they have reluctantly 
spared to him during his life. An accommodation 
with Burgundy may therefore, on the one hand, 
ensuro his active co-operation in the attempt om 
England ; and, on the other, if our high-spirited 
princess complies not with the Duke’s request, the 
justice of her cause will give no additional security 
to her hereditary claims on her father’s dominions, 
Bid Queen Margaret, therefore, unless she should 
have changed her views, obtain King René’s fermal 
deed of cession, conveying his estates to the Duke 
of Burgundy, with her Majcsty’s consent. The 
necessary provisions te the hing and to herself 
may be filled up at her Grace’s pleasure, or 
may be left blank. I ean trust to the Duke’s gene- 
rosity to their being suitably arranged. All I 
fear is, that Charles may embroil himself”. 
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“* fn some silly exploit, necessary for his own 
honour and the safety of his domiuions,” answered 
a voice behind the lining of the tent; “ and, by 
doing so, attend to his own affairs more than to 
ours? Ha, Sir Ear! !’ 

At the same time the curtain was drawn aside, 
and a person entered, in whom, though clothed with 
the jerkin and bonnet of a private soldier of the 
Walloon guard, Oxford instantly recognised the 
Duke of Burgundy’s harsh features and fierce eyes, 
as they sparkled from under the fur and feather 
with which the cap was ornamented. 

Arthur, who knew not the Prince’s person, start- 
ed at the intrusion, and laid his hand on his dag- 
ger ; but his father made a signal which staid his 
and, and he gazed with wonder on the solemn re- 
spect with which the Earl reccived the intrusive 
soldier. The first word informed him of the cause. 

“ Tf this masking be done in proof of my faith, 
noble Duke, permit me to say it is superfluous.” 

“ Nay, Oxford,” answered the Duke, “1 was a 
courteous spy; for I ceased to play the eavesdrop- 
per, at the very moment when I had reason to ex- 
pect you were about to say something to anger 
me. 

* As I ama true Knight, my Lerd Duke, if vou 
had remained behind the arras, you would only 
have heard the same trutlis which I am ready to 
tell in your Grace’s presence, though it may have 
chanced they might have becn more bluntly cx- 
pressed.” 

“ Well, speak them then, in whatever phrase 
thou wilt—they lic in their throats that say Charles 
of Burgundy was ever offended hy advice from a 
well-meaning friend.” 

“TI would then have said,” replied the English 
Earl, “ that all which Margaret of Anjou had to 
apprehend, was that the Duke of Burgundy, when 
buckling on his armour to win Provence for him- 
self, and to afford to her his powerful assistance 
to assert her rights in England, was likely to bo 
withdrawn from such high objects by an impru- 
dently eager desire to avenge himself of imaginary 
affronts, offered to him, as he supposed, by certain 
confederacies of AJpine mountainccrs, over whom 
it is impossible to gain any important advantage, 
or acquire reputation, while, on the contrary, there 
is a risk of losing both. These men dwell amongst 
rocks and deserts which are almost inaccessible, 
and subsist in a manner so rude, that the poorest 
of your subjects would starve if subjected to such 
diet. They are formed by nature to be the gar- 
rison of the mountain fortresses in which she has 
placed them ;—for Heaven’s sake meddle not with 
them, but follow forth your own nobler and more 
important objects, without stirring a nert of hor- 
nets, which, once in motion, may sting you into 
madness.” 

The Duke had promised patience, and endea- 
voured to keep his word ; but the swoln muscles of 
his face, and his flashing eycs, showed how painful 
to him it was to suppress his resentment. 

“You are misinformed, my lord,” he said ; 
“ these men are rot the inoffensive herdsmen and 
peasants you are pleased to suppose them. If they 
were, I might afford to despise them. But, flushed 
with some victories over the sluggish Austrians, 
they have shaken off all reverence for authority, 
assume airs of independence, form leagues, make 


noble birth at their pleasure.— 
look’st as if thou dost not app ; 
rouse thy English blood, and make tee sympathize 
with my feelings to these mountaineers? that 
these Swiss are very Scofs to my. dominions in 
their neighbourhood ; poor, proud, ferocious ; easily 
offended, because they gain by war; ill to be ap- 
peased, because they nourish deep revenge; ever 
ready to seize the moment of advantage, and attack 
a neighbour when he is engaged in other affairs. 
The same unquiet, perfidious, and inveterate ene- 
mics that the Scots are to England, are the Swiss 
to Burgundy and to my allies. What say you? 
Can I undertake any thing of consequence till I 
have crushed the pridewf such a people? It will 
be but a few days’ workss¥ will grasp the mountain- 
hedgehog, prickles and A's with iy steel-gaunt- 
let.” 

“ Your Grace will then have sogorter work with 
them,” replied the disguised no’ 2man, “ than our 
English Kings have had with Scotland. The wars 
there have lasted so long, and proved so bloody, 
that wise men regret we ever began them.” 

“ Nay,” said the Duke, “ I will not dishonour 
the Scots by comparing them in all respects to 
these mountain-churls of the Cantons. The Scots 
have blood and gentry among them, and we have 
seen many examples of both; these Swiss are s 
mere brood of peasants, and the few gentlemen of 
birth they can boast must hide their distinction in 
the dress and manners of clowns. They will, 1 
think, scarce stand against a charge of Hain- 
aulters.” 

“Not if the Hainaulters find ground to ride 
upon. But” 

“ Nay, to silence your scruples,” said the Duke, 
interrupting him, “ know, that these people en- 
courage, by their countenance and aid, the for- 
mation of the most dangerous conspiracies in my 
dominions. Look here—I told you that my officer, 
sir Archibald de Hagenbach, was murdered when 
the town of Brisach was treacherously taken by 
these harmless Switzers of yours. And here is a 
scroll of parchment, which announces that my ser- 
vant was murdered by doom of the Vehme-gericht, 
a band of secret assassins, whom I will not permit 
to meet in any part of my dominions. O, could I 
but catch them above ground as they are found 
lurking below, they should know what the life of a 
nobleman is worth! Then, look at the insolence of 
their attestation.” 

The scroll bore, with the day and date adjected, 
that judgment had been done on Archibald de Ha- 
genbach, for tyranny, violence, and oppression, by 
order of the Holy Vehme, and that it was executed 
by their officials, who were responsible for the 
sane to their tribunal alone. It was countersigned 
in red ink, with the badges of the Secret Society, a 
coil of ropes and a drawn dagger. 

“ This document J found stuck to my toilet with 
a knife,” said the Duke; “ another trick by which 
they give mystery to their mupderous juggiery.” 

The thought of what he had undergone iu Jolin 
Mengs’s house, and reflections upon the extent and 
omnipresence of these Secret Associations, struck 
even the brave Englishman with an involuntary 
shudder, 

“ For the sake of every saint in Heaven,” he 
said, “ forbear, my lord, to speak of these tremen- 





inroads, storm towns, doom and execute men of | dous societies, whose creatures are above, beneath, 
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and around us. No man is secure of his life, how- 
ever guarded, if it be sought by a man who is care- 
less of his own. You are surrounded by Germans, 
Italians, and other strangers—How many amongst 
these may be bound by the secret ties which with- 
draw men from every other social bond, to unite 
them together in one inextricable, though secret 
compact? Beware, noble Prince, of the situation 
on which your throne is placed, though it. still 
exhibits all the splendour of power, and all the 
solidity of foundation that belongs to so august a 
structure. I—the friend of thy house—were it 
with my dying breath—must necds tell thee, that 
the Swiss hang like an avalanche over thy head; 
and the Secret Associations work beneath thee like 
the first throes of the coming earthquake, Pro- 
voke not the contest, and the snow will rest undis- 
turbed on the mountain-side—the agitation of the 
subterranean vapours will be hushed to rest; but 
x single word of defiance, or one flash of indignant 
scorn, may call their terrors into instant action.” 
“ You speak,” said the Duke, “ with more awe 
of a pack of naked churls, and a band of midnight 
assassins, than I have seen you show for real dan- 
ger. Yet I will not scorn your counscl—I will 
hear the Swiss envoys patiently, and I will not, if 
I can help it, show the contempt with which I can- 
not but regard their pretcnsions to treat as inde- 
pendent states. On the Secret Associations I will 
be silent, till time gives me the means of acting in 


“combination with the Emperor, the Dict, and the 


Princes of the Empire, that they may be driven 
from all their burrows at once.—Ha, Sir Earl, said 
C well 2” 

“ It is well thought, my lord, but it may be un- 
happily spoken. You are in a position, where one 
word overheard by a traitor, mighg produce death 
and ruin,” 

“JT keep no traitors about me,” said Charles. 
“ If I thought there were such in my camp, I 
would rather die by them at once, than live in per- 
petual terror and suspicion.” 

“ Your Highness’s ancient followers and ser- 
vants,” said the Earl, “ speak unfavourably of the 
Count of Campo-Basso, who holds so high a rank 
in your confidence.” 

“ Ay,” replied the Duke, with composure, “ it is 
easy to decry the most faithful servant in a court 
by the unanimous hatred of all the others. 1 war- 
rant me your bull-headed countryman, Colvin, has 
been railing against the Count like the rest of 
them, for Campo-Basso sees nothing amiss in any 
department, but he reports it mo without fear or 
favour. And then his opinions are cast so much in 


3? 


.the same mould with my own, that I can hardly 


get him to enlarge upon what he best understands, 
if it Seems in any respect different from my senti- 
ments, Add to this, a noble person, grace, gaiety, 
skill in the exercises of war, and in the courtly arts 
of peace—such is Campo-Basso; and beiug such, 
is he not a gem for a prince’s cabinet 2” 

“ The very materials out of which a favourite is 
formed,” answered the Earl of Oxford, “ but some- 
thing less adapted for making a faithful counsellor.” 

“ Why, thou mistrustful fool,’ said the Duke, 
“ must I tell thee the very inmost secret respect- 
ing this man, Campo-Basso, and will nothing short 
of it stay these imaginary suspicions which thy new 
trade of an itinerant merchant hath led thee to en- 
tertain so rashly t” 


“ If your Highness honours me with yo 
fidence,” said the Earl of Oxford, “I a tlpay 
that my fidelity shall deserve it.” 

«‘ Know, then, thou misbelieving mortal, that my 
good friend and brother, Louis of France, sent ma 
private information, through no less a person than 
his famous barber, Oliver le Diable, that Campo- 
Basse had for a certain sum offercd to put my per 
son into his hands, alive or dcad.—You start ¢”” 

**] do indeed—recollecting your Highnesa’s 
practice of riding out lightly armed, and with a 
very small attendance, to reconnoitre the ground 
and visit the outposts, and thercfore how casily 
such a treacherous device might be carried into 
execution.” 

“ Pshaw !” answered the Duke.‘ Thou seest 
the dauger as if it were real, wlicreas nothing can 
be more certain than that, if my cousin of France 
had ever received such an offer, he would have 
been the last person to have put me on my guard 
against the attempt. No—he knows the value I 
set on Campo-Basso’s services, and forged the 
accusation to deprive me of them.” 

“ And yet, my lord,” replied the English Earl, 
“ your Highness, by my counsel, will not unneces- 
sarily or impatiently fling aside your armour of 
proof, or ride without the escort of some score of 
your trusty Walloons.” 

“« Tush, man, thou wouldst make a carbonado of 
a fever-stirred wretch like myself, betwixt the 
bright iron and the burning sun. But IT will be. 
cautious though I jest thuse—and you, young man, 
may assure my cousin, Margaret of Anjou, that I 
will consider her affairs as my own. And remem- 
ber, youth, that the secrcts of princes are fatal 
gifts, if he to whom they are imparted blaze them 
abroad ; but if duly treasured up, they enrich the 
bearer, And thou shalt have cause to say so, if 
thou canst bring back with thee from Aix the deed 
of resignation, of which thy father hath spoken.— 
Good-night—good-night 1’ 

Ile left the apartment. 

« You have just seen,” said the Earl of Oxford, 
to his son, “ asketch of this extraordinary prince, 
by his own pencil. It is easy to excite his ambi- 
tion or thirst of power, but wellnigh impossible to 
limit him to the just measures by which it is most 
likely to be gratified. We is ever like the young 
archer, startled from his mark by some swallow 
crossing his eye, even carcless as he draws the 
string. Now irregularly and offensively suspi- 
cious—now unreservedly lavish of his confidence— 
not long sinee the enemy of the line of Lancaster, 
and the ally of her deadly foc—now its last and 
only stay and hope. God mend all !—It is a weary 
thing to look on the game and see how it might be 
won, while we are debarred by the caprice of 
others from the power of playing it according to 
our own skill. Ifow much must depend on the 
decision of Duke Charles upon the morrow, and 
how little do I possess the power of influencing 
him, eithrr for his own safety or our advantage ! 
Good-night, my son, and let us trust cvents to 
lim who alone ean control them.” 


» 











CHAPTER XXVIu. 


My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 
Unapt to stir at these indignitics, 
And you have found mo; for, accordingly, 
You tread upon my patience. 
Tenry Ib". 


Tux dawn of morning roused the banished Ear] 
of Oxford and his son, and its lights were scarce 
abroad on the eastern heaven, ere their host, Col- 
vin, entered with an attendant, bearing some bun- 
dies, which he placed on the floor of the tent, and 
instantly retired. The officer of the Duke’s ord- 
nance then announced, that he came with a mes- 
sage from the Duke of Burgundy. 

“ His Highness,” he said, “has sent four stout 

yeomen, with a commission of credence to my 
young master of Oxford, and an ample purse of 
gold, to furnish his expenses to Aix, and while his 
affairs may detain him there. Also a letter of 
eredence to King René, to ensure his reception, 
and two suits of honour for his use, as for an Eng- 
lish gentleman, desirous to witness the festive so- 
lemnities of Provence, and in whose safety the 
Duke dcigns to take deep interest. His farther 
affairs there, if he hath any, his Highness recom- 
mends to him to manage with prudence and se- 
erecy. His Highness hath also sent a couple of 
horses for his use,—one an ambling jennct for the 
road, and another a strong barbed horse of Flan- 
ders, in case he hath aught to do. It will be fitting 
‘that my young master change his dress, and as- 
sume attire more near his proper rank.  Ilis 
attendants know the road, and have power, in case 
of need, to summon, in the Duke’s name, assist- 
ance from all faithful Burgundians. I have but to 
add, the sooner the young gentleman sets forward, 
it will be the better sign of a successful journey.” 

“Iam ready to mount, the instant that I have 
changed my dress,” said Arthur. 

“ And I,” said his father, “have no wish to 
detain him on the service in which he is now em- 
ployed. Neither he nor I will say more than God 

e with you. How and where we are to mect 
again, who can tell ?” 

“ T believe,” said Colvin, “ that must rest on the 
motions of the Duke, which, perchance, are not 
yet determined upon; but his Highness depends 
ree our remaining with him, my noble lord, till 

@ affairs of which you come to treat may be more 
fully devided. Something I have for your lord- 
ship’s private ear, when your son hath parted on 

i 1 a fa 
ile Colvin was thus talking with his father, 
Arthur, who was not above half-dreased when he 
entered the tent, had availed himself of an obscure 
corner, in which he exchanged the plain garb be- 
longing to his supposed condition as a merchant, 
for such a riding suit as became a young man of 
some quality attached to the Court of Burgundy. 
{t was not without a natural sensation of pleasure, 
that the youth resumed an apparel suitable to his 
birth, and which no one was personally more fitted 
to become; but it was with much deeper feeling 
that he hastily, and as secretly as possible, flung 
round his neck, and coneealed under the collar and 
folds-of his ornamented doublet, a small thin chain 
of gold, curiously linked in what was called Morisco 
work. This was the contents of the parcel which 
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Anne of Geierstein had indulged his feelings, and 
perhaps her own, by putting into his hands'‘as 
they parted. The chain was secured by a slight 
plate of gold, on which a bodkin, or a point of a 
knife, had traced on the one side, in distinct though 
light characters, ADIEU FoR EVER! while, on 
reverse, there was much more obscurely traced, 
the word REMEMBER |—A. von G. : 

All who may read this are, lave been, or will 
be, lovers; and there is none, therefore, who may 
not be able to comprehend why this token was 
carefully suspended around Arthur’s neck, so that 
the inscription might rest on the region of his 
heart, without the interruption of any substance 
which could prevent the pledge from being agi- 
tated by every throb of that busy organ. - 

This being hastily ensured, a few minutes com- 
pleted the rest of his toilet; and he kneeled before 
his father to ask his blessing, and his further com- 
mands for Aix. 

His father blessed him almost inarticulately, and 
then said, with recovered firmness, that he was al- 
ready possessed of all the knowledge necessary for 
success on his mission. 

«“ When you can bring me the deeds wanted,” 
he whispered with more firmness, “ you wil find 
me near the person of the Duke of Burgundy.” 

They went forth of the tent in silence, and found 
before it the four Burgundian yeomen, tall and 
active-looking men, ready mounted themselves, 
and holding two saddled horses—the one accou- 
tred for war, the other a spirited jennet, for the 
purposes of the journey. One of them led a sump- 
ter-horse, on which Colvin informed Arthar he 
would find the change of habit necessary when he 
should arrive at Aix; and at the same time de- 
livered to him a heavy purse of gold. 

“ Thicbault,’” he continued, pointing out the eld- 
est of the attendant troopers, “ may be trusted— 
I will be warrant for his sagacity and fidelity. 
The other three are picked men, who will not fear 
their skin-cutting.” 

Arthur vaulted into the saddle with a sensation 
of pleasure, which was natural to & young cava- 
lier who had not for many months felt a spirited 
horse beneath him. The lively jennet reared with 
impatience. Arthur, sitting firm on his seat, as if 
he had been a part of the animal, only said, “ Eve 
we are long acquainted, thy spirit, my fair roan, 
will be something more tamed.” 

“ One word more, my son,” said his father, aud 
whispered in Arthur’s ear, as he stooped from the 
saddle; “if you receive a letter from me, do not 
think yourself fully acquainted with the confents 
till the paper has been lield opposite to a hot fire.” 

Arthur bowed, and motioned to the elder trooper 
to Icad the way, when all, giving rein to their 
horses, rode off through the encampment at a round 
pace, the young leader signing an adieu to his fa- 
ther and Colvin. 

The Earl stood like a man in a dream, following 
his son with his eyes, in a kind of reverie, which 
was only broken when Colvin said, “ I marvel not, 
my lord, ¢hat you are anxious about my young 
master ; he is a gallant youth, well worth a father’s 
caring for, and the times we live in are both false 
and bloody.” 

* God and St. be my witness,” said the 
Earl, “ that if I grieve, it is not for my own house 
only ;—if I am anxious, it is not for the sake of my 











own son alone +—but it is lard to risk a last stake 
in a cause £0 | oie ce commands brought 
from the Duke !” 

«“ His Grace,” gaid Colvin, “ will get on horse- 
back after he has breakfasted. He sends you some 

ts, which, if not fitting your quality, are yet 
nearer to suitable apparel than those you now wear, 
and ke desires that, obeerving your incognito as an 
a a merchant of eminence, you will join him 
in Iris cavalcade to Dijon, where he is to receive 
the answer of the Estates of Burgundy concerning 
matters submitted to their consideration, and there- 
after give public audience to the Deputies from 
Switzerland. His Highness has charged me with 
the care of finding you suitable accommodation 
during the ceremonies of the day, which, he thinks, 
— will, as a stranger, be pleased to look upon. 

t he probably told you all this himself, for I 
think you saw him last night in disguise— Nay, look 
as strange as you will—the Duke plays that trick 
too often to be able to do it with secrecy ; the very 
horse-boys know him while he traverses the tents 
of the common soldiery, and sutler women give him 
the name of the spied spy. If it were only honest 
Harry Colvin who knew this, it should not cross 
his lips. But it is practised too openly, and too 
widely known. Come, noble lord, though I must 
teach my tongue to forego that courtesy, will you 
along to breakfast 1” 

The meal, according to the practice of tho time, 
was a selemn and solid one; and a favoured officer 
of the Great Duke of Burgundy, lached no means, 
it may be believed, of rendering due hospitality 
to a guest having claims of such high respect. 
But ere the breakfast was over, a clamorous flou- 
rish of trumpets announced that the Duke, with 
his attendants and retinue, were sounding to 
horse. Philipson, as he was stall called, was, in 
the name of the Duke, presented with a stately 
charger, and with his host mingled in the splen- 
did assembly which began to gathcr in front of 
the Duke’s pavilion. In a few minutes, the Prince 
himself issued forth, in the supeib dress of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, of which his father 
Philip had been the founder, nnd Charles was 
himself the patron and sovercign. Several of his 
courtiers were dressed in the same magnificent 
robes, and with their followers and attendants, 
displayed so much wealth and splendour of ap- 
pearance, as to warrant the common saying, that 
the Duke of Burgundy maintained the most mag- 
nificent court in Christendom. The officers of his 
household attended in their order, together with 
heralds and pursuivants, the grotesque richness of 
whose habits had a singular effect among those of 
the high clergy in their albes and dalmatiques, and 
of the knights and crown vassals who were arrayed 
armour. Among tlicse last, who were variously 
equipped, according to the different character of 
their service, rode Oxford, but in a peaceful habit, 
neither so plain as to be out of place amongst such 
splendour, nor so rich as to draw on him a special 
er particular degree of attention. He rode by the 
side of Colvin, his tall muscular figure, and decp- 
marked features, forming a strong contrast to the 
rough, almost ignoble, cast of countenance, and 
stout thick-set form, of the less distinguished 
soldier of fortune. 

Ranged into a solemn procession, the rear of 
which was closed by a guard of two hundred 
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picked arquebusiers, a description of soldiers who 
were just then coming into notice, and as many 
mounted men-at-arms, the Duke and his retinue, 
leaving the barriers of the camp, directed their 
march to the town, or rather city, of Dijon, in 
those days the capital of all Burgundy. 

It was a town well secured with walls and 
ditches, which last were filled by means of a small 
river, named Dousche, which combines its waters 
for that purpose with a torrent called Suson, 
Four gates, with appropriate barbicans, ontworks, 
and drawbridges, corresponded nearly to the car- 
dinal points of the compass, and gave admission 
to the city. The number of towers, which stood 
high above its walls, and defonded them at dif- 
ferent angles, was thirty-three; and the walls 
themselves, which excecded in most places the 
height of thirty fect, were built of stones hewn 
and squared, and were of great thickness. This 
stately city was surrounded on the outside with 
hills covered with viucyards, while from within its 
walls rose the towers of many noble buildings, 
both public and private, as well as the steeples of 
magnificent churches, and of well-endowed eon- 
vents, attesting the wealth and devotion of the 
House of Burgundy. 

When the trumpets of the Duke’s procession 
had summoned the burglier guard at the gate of 
St. Nicholas, the drawbridge fell, the porteullis 
rose, the people shouted joyously, the windowa 
were hung with tapestry, and as, in the midst of 
his retinue, Charles himself came riding on a milk- 
white steed, attended only by six pages under 
fourteen years old, with each a gilded partisan in 
his hand, the acclamations with which le was re- 
ecived on all sides, showed that, if some instances 
of misrule had diminished his popularity, enough 
of it remaincd to render his reception into his 
capital decorous at least, if not enthusiastic. It 
is probable that the veneration atiached to his 
father’s memory cowiteracted for a long time the 
unfavourable effect which some of his own actions 
were calculated to produce on the publie mind. 

The procession halted before a large Gothie 
building in the eentre of Dijon. This was then 
called Maison du Due, as, after the union of Bur- 
gundy with France, it was termed Maison du Roy. 
The Maire of Dijon attended on the steps before 
this palace, accompanied by his official brethren, 
and escorted by a hundred able-bodied citizens, in 
black velvet cloaks, bearing half pikes in their 
hands. ‘The Maire kneeled to kiss the stirrup of 
the Duke, and at the moment when Charles de- 
scended from his horse every bell in the city 
commenced go thundering a peal, that they might 
almost have awakened the dead who slept in the 
vicinity of the steeples, which rocked with their 
clangor. Under the influence of this stunnin 

al of welcome, the Duke entered the great ha 
of the building, at the upper end of which were 
erected a throne for the suvereign, ccats for his 
more distinguished officers of state and Ingher 
yassals, with benches behind for persons of less 
note. On one of these, but in a spot from which 
he might possess a commanding view of the whole 
assembly, as well as of the Duke himself, Colvin 
placed the noble Englishman ; aud Charles, whose 
quick stern eye glanced rapidly over the party 
when they were scated, secmed, by @ nod go slight 
as to be almost imperceptible to those around 
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him, to give his approbation of the arrangement 
adopted. 

When the Duke and his assistants were seated 
and in order, the Maire, again approaching, in the 
most humble manner, and kneeling on the lowest 
step of the ducal throne, requested to know if his 
Highnesg’s leisure permitted him to hear the in- 
habitants of his capital cxpress their devoted zeal 
to his person, and to aceept the benevolence which, 
in the shape of a silver cup filled with gold pieces, 
he had the distinguished honour to place before 
his feet, in name of the citizens and community of 
Dijon. 

Charles, who at no time affected much courtesy, 
answered bricfly and bluntly, with a voice which 
was naturally harsh and dissonant, “ All things m 
their order, vood Master Maire. Let us first hear 
what the Estates of Burgundy have to say to us; 
we Will then listen to the burghers of Dijon.” 

The Maire rose and retired, bearing in his 
hand the silver cup, and experiencing probably 
some vexation, as well as surprise, that its con- 
tents had not secured an instant and gracious ac- 
eeptance, 

“ T expeeted,” said Duke Charles, to have met 
at this hour and place our Estates of the duchy of 
Burgundy, or a deputation of them, with an answer 
to our message conveyed to them three days since 
by our chancellor. Is there no one here on their 
part ?” 

Lhe Maire, as none else made any attempt to 
answer, said that the members of the Estates had 
been in close deliberation the whole of that morn- 
Ing, and doubtless would instantly wait upon his 
lighness, when they heard that le had honoured 
the town with his presence. 

“Go, Toison @Or,” said the Duke to the herald 
of the Order of the Golden Meccc,' © bear to these 
gentlemen the tidings that we desire to know the 
end of their deliberations; and that neither in 
couriesy nor in Joyalty can they expect us to wait 
Joug. Be round with them, Sir Ilerald, or we 
shil be as round with you.” 

While the herald was absent on his mission, we 
may remind our readers, that in all feudalized 
countries, (that is to say, in almost all Europe 
during the middle ages,) an ardcut spirit of liberty 
pervaded the constitution ; and the only fault that 
could be found was, that the privileges and free- 
dom for which the great vassals contended did not 
sufliciently descend to the luwer orders of socicty, 
or extend protection to those who were most likely 
to necd it. The two first ranks in the state, the 
nobles and clergy, enjoyed high and important 
privileges, and even the third estate, or citizens, 
had this hnmunity in peculiar, that no new duties, 
customs; or taxes of any kind, could be exacted 
from them save by their own consent. 

The memory of Duke Philip, the father of 
Charles, was dear to the Burgundians; for dur- 
ing twenty years that sage prince had maintained 
his rank amongst the sovereigns of Europe with 
much dignity, and had accumulated treasure with- 
out exacting or receiving any great increase of 
supplics from the rich countries which he go- 
verned, But the extravagant schemes and im- 
moderate expense of Duke Charles had already 
excited the suspicion of his Estates; _and the 
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mutual good-will betwixt the prince and people 
began to be exchanged for suspicion and distrust 
on the one side, and defiance on the other. The 
refractory disposition of the Estates had of late 
increased; for they had disapproved of various 
wars in which their Duke had necdlessly em- 
barked, and from his levying such large bodies 
of mercenary troops, they came to pa te he 
might finally employ the wealth voted to him by 
his subjects, for the undue extension of his royal 
prerogative, and the destruction of the liberties of 
the people. 

At the same time, the Duke’s uniform success 
in enterprises which appeared desperate as well 
as difficult, esteem for the frankness and openness 
of his character, and dread of the obstinacy and 
headstrong tendency of a temper which could sel- 
dum bear persuasion, and never endured opposi- 
tion, still threw awe and terror around the throne, 
which was materially aided by the attachment of 
the common people to the person of the present 
Duke and to the memory of his father. It had 
been understood, that upon the present occasion 
there was strong opposition amongst the Estates to 
the system of taxation proposed on the part of the 
Duke, and the issue was expected with consider- 
able anxiety by the Duke’s counsellors, and with 
fretful impatience by the sovereign himself. 

After a space of about ten manutes had elapsed, 
the Chancellor of Burgundy, who was Arehbishop 
of Vienne, and a prclate of high rank, entered the 
hall with his train; and passing behind the ducal 
tlirone to oceupy one of the most distinguished 
places in the assembly, he stopped for a moment to 
urge his master to receive the answer of his Estates 
in a private manuer, giving him at the same time 
to understand, that the result of the deliberations 
had been by no means satisfactory. 

“ By Saint George of Burgundy, my Lord Arch- 
bishop,” answered the Duke, sternly and aloud, 
“we are not a prince of a mind so paltry that we 
need to shun the moody looks of a discontented 
and insolent faction. Ifthe Estates of Burgundy 
send a disobedient and disloyal answer to our pa- 
ternal message, let them deliver it in open court, 
that the assembled people may learn how to decide 
between their Duke and those petty yet intriguing 
spirits, who would interfere with our authority.” 

The chancellor bowed gravely, and took his seat ; 
while the English Earl observed, that most of the 
members of the assembly, excepting sueli as in 
doing so could not escape the Duke’s notice, passed 
some observations to their neighbours, which were 
received with a half-expressed nod, shrug, or shake 
of the head, as men treat a proposal upon which it 
is dangerous to decide. At the same time, Toison 
d’Or, who acted as master of the ceremonies, in- 
troduced into the hall a committee of the Estates, 
consisting of twelve members, four from each 
branch of the Estates, announced as empowered 
to deliver the answer of that assembly to the Duke 
of Burgundy. 

When the deputation entered the hall, Charles 
arose from his throne, according to ancient custom, 
and taking from his head his bonnet, charged with 
a huge plume of feathers, “ Health and welcome,” 
he said, “to my good subjects of the Estates of 
Burgundy !” All the numerous train of courtiers 


rose and uncovered their heads with the same ce- 
remony,. 


The members of the states then dropped 
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on one knee, the four ecclesiastics, among whom 
Oxford recognised the Black Priest of St. Paul’s, 
approaching nearest to the Duke’s person, the no- 
bles kneeling behind them, and the. burgesses in 
the rear of the whole. 

“ Noble Duke,” said the Priest of St. Paul’s 
will it best please you to hear the answer of your 
good and loyal Estates ef Burgundy by the voice 
of one meinber speaking for the whole, or by three 
persons, each delivering the sense of the body to 
which he belongs ?’ 

“ As you will,” said the Duke of Burgundy. 

“ A priest,a noble, and a free burgher,” said the 
ehurchiman, still on one knec, “ will address your 
Highness in suecession. For though, blessed be 
the God who leads brethren to dwell together in 
unity ! we are agreed in the general answer, yet 
cach body of the Estates may have special and se- 
parate reasons to allege for the common opinion.” 

“ We will hear you separately,” said Duke 
Charles, easting his hat upon his head, and throw- 
ing himself carelessly hack into his seat. At the 
same time, all who were of noble blood, whether in 
the committee or amongst the spectators, vouched 
their right to be peers of their sovereign by assum- 
ing their bonnets; and a cloud of waving plumes 
at once added grace and dignity to the assembly. 

When the Duke resumed his seat, the deputation 
arose from their I:necs, and the Black Priest of 
St. Paul’s, again stepping forth, addressed him in 
these words :— 

“ My Lord Duke, your loval and faithful clergy 
have considered your Highness’s proposal to lay a 
talliage on your people, in order to make war on 
the Confederate Cantons in the country of the Alps. 
The quarrel, my Hege lord, scems to your clergy 
an unjust and oppressive one on your fligliness’s 
part; nox can they hope that Gogl will bicss those 
who arm in it. They are therefore compelled to 
reject your Highness’s proposal.” 

The Duke’s eye lowered gloumily on the deli- 
verer of this unpalatable message. He shouk his 
head with one of those stern and menacing loohs 
which the harsh composition of his features ren- 
dered them peculiarly qualified to express. “ You 
have spoken, Sir Priest,” was the only reply which 
he deigned to make. 

One of the four nobles, the Sire de Myrebcau, 
then expressed himself thus :— 

“ Your Highness has asked of your faithful nobles 
to consent to new imposts and cxactions, to be 
levied through Burgundy, for the raizing of addi- 
tional bands of hired soldiers for the maintenance 
of the quarrels of the state. My lord, the swords 
of the Burgundian nobles, knights, and gentlemen, 
have bean ever at your Higliness’s command, as 
those of our ancestors have been readily wielded 
for your predecessors. In your Highmness’s just 
quarrel we will go farther, and fight firmer, than 
any hired fellows who can be procured, whether 
from France, or Germany, or Italy. We will not 
give our consent that the peuple should be taxed 
for paying mercenaries to discharge that military 
duty which it is alike our pride and our exclusive 
privilege to render.” 

“You have spoken, Sire de Myrelcau,” were 
again the only words of the Duke’s reply. He 
uttered them slowly and with deliberation, as if 
afraid lest some phrase of imprudent violence 
should escape along with what he purposed to say. 
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| Oxford thought he cast a glance towards him te- 
| fore he spoke, as if the consciousness of his pre- 
sence was some additional restraint on his passion, 
“ Now, Heaven grant,” he said to himself, “ that 
this opposition may work its proper effect, and in- 
duce the Duke to renounce an imprudent attempt 
so hazardous and so unnecessary !” 

While he muttered these thoughts, the Duke 
made a sign to one of the tiers état, or commons, to 
speak in his turn. The person who obeyed the 
signal was Martin Block, a wealthy butcher and 
grazier of Dijon. His words were these :-—“* Noble 
Prince, our fathers were the dutiful subjects of 
your predecessors; we are the same to you; our 
children will be alike the liegemen of your succes- 
sors. But touching the request your chancellor 
has made to us, it is such as our ancestors never 
complicd with ; such as we are determined to re- 
fuse, and such as will never be coneeded by the 
Kstates of Burgundy, to any prince whatsoever, 
even to the end of time.” 

Charles had borne with impatient silence the 
apecches of the two former oratora, but this blunt 
and hardy reply of the third Estate, excited him 
beyond what his nature could endure. He gave 
way to the impetuosity of his disposition, stamped 
on the floor till the throne shook, and the high 
vault rung over their heads, and overwhelmed the 
bold burgher with reproaches. “ Beast of bur- 
den,” he said, “am Ito be stunned with thy bray- 
ing, too? Phe nobles may claim leave to speak, for 
they ean fight; the clergy may use their tongues, 
for it is their trade ; but thou, that hast never shed 
blood, save that of bulloeks, legs stupid than thou 
art thyself—must thou and thy herd come hither, 
privileged, forsooth, to bellow at a prince’s foot- 
stool? Know, brute as thou art, that steers are 
never introduced into temples but to be sacrificed, 
oy butchers and mechanics brought before their 
sovereign, save that they may have the honour 
to supply the public wants from their own swelling 
hoards !” 

A murmur of displeasure, which even the terror 
of the Duke’s wrath could not repress, ran through 
the audience at these words 3; and the burgher of 
Dijon, a sturdy plebeian, replicd, with little re- 
verence,—* Our purses, my Lord Duke, are our 
own—we will not put the strings of them into your 
Highness’s hands, unless we are satisfied with the 
purposes to which the moncy 1s to be applied ; and 
we know well how to protect our persons and our 
goods against foreign ruffans and plundercrs.” 

Charles was on the point of ordering the deputy 
to be arrested, when, having cast his cye towards 
the Ear] of Oxford, whose presence, in despite of 
himself, imposed a certain degree of restramt upon 
him, he exchanged that piece of imprudenee for 
another. 

“TI sec,” he said, addressing the committee of 
Estates, “ that you are all leagued to disappoint 
my purpores, and doubtless to deprive me of all the 
power of a sovereign, save that of wearing & coro- 
net, and being served on the knee lke a second 
Charles the Sinple, while the Estates of my king- 
dom divide the power among them, But you shal 
know that you have tu do with Charles of Bur- 
gundy, a prince, who, though he has deigned to 
consult you, is fully able to fight battles without 
the aid of his nobles, since they refuse him the as- 
sistance of their swords—to defray the expenge 
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without the help of his sordid burghers—and, it 
saay be, to find out a path to heaven without the 
ssaiatance of an ungrateful priesthood. I will show 
all that are here present, how little my mind is 
affected, or my purpose changed, by your seditious 

ly to the message with which I honoured you. 
were, Toison d’Or, admit into our presence these 
men from tle confederated towns and cantons, as 
they call themselves, of Switzerland.” 

Oxford, and all who really interested themselves 
in the Duke’s welfare, heard, with the utmost ap- 
prehension, his resolution to give an audience to 
the Swiss Envoys, prepossessed as he was against 
them, and in the moment when his mood was 
chafed to the uttermost by the refusal of the 
Estates to grant him supplics. They were aware 
that obstacles opposed to the current of his pas- 
sion, were like rocks in the bed of a river, whose 
course they cannot interrupt, while they provoke it 
to rage and foam. All were sensible that the die 
was cast, but none wlio were not endowed with 
more than mortal prescience, could have imagined 
how deep was the pledge which depended upon it. 
Oxford, in particular, conccived that the execution 
of his plan of a descent upon England, was the prin- 
cipal point compromised by the Duke in his rash 
obstinacy ; but he suspected not—he dreamed not 
of supposing —that the life of Charles himself, 
and the independence of Burgundy as a separate 
kingdom, hung quivering in the same scales. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Why, ‘tis a boisterous and cruel style, 
A atyle for challengers. Why, she defics us, 
Like Turk to Christian. 

As You Like It. 


THe doors of the hall were now opened to tlie 
Swiss Deputies, who for the preceding hour had 
been kept in attendance on the outside of the build- 
ing, without receiving the slightest of those atten- 
tions, which among civilized nations are universally 
paid to the representatives of a foreign state. In- 
deed, their very appearance, dressed in coarse grey 
frocks, like mountain hunters or shepherds, in tlic 
midst of an assembly blazing with divers-coloured 
garments, gold and silver lace, embroidery, and 
precious stones, served to confirm the idca that 
they could only have come hither in the capacity 
of the most humble petitioners. 

Oxford, however, who watched closely the de- 
portment of his late fellow-travellers, failed not to 
observe that they retained each in his own person 
the character of firmness and indifference which 
formerly distinguished them. Rudolph Donuer- 
hugel preserved his bold and haughty look; the 
Banneret, the military, indifference which made 
him look with apparent apathy on all around him ; 
the burgher of Soleure was as formal and import- 
ant as ever; nor did any of the three show them- 
selves affected in the slightest degree by the splen- 
dour of the scene around them, or embarrassed 
by the consideration of their own comparative in- 
feriority of appointments. But the Soble Lanudam- 
man, on whom Oxford chiefly bent his attention, 
seemed overwhelmed with a sense of the precarious 
state in which his country was placed ; fearing from 
the rude and unhonoured manner in which they 
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were reccived, that wax was unavoidable, while, at 
the same time, like a good patriot, he mourned 
over the consequences of ruin to the freedom of 
his country by defeat, or injury to her simplicity 
and virtuous indifference of wealth, by the intro- 
duction of foreigu luxuries and the evils attending 
on conquest. 

Well acquainted with thé opinions of Arnold 
Biederman, Oxford could easily explain his sad- 
ness, While his comrade Bonstetten, less capable of 
comprehending his friend’s feelings, looked at him 
with the expression which may be seen in thie 
countenance of a faithful dog, when the creaturo 
indicates sympathy with his master’s melancholy, 
though unablo to ascertain or appreciate its cause. 
A look of wonder now and then glided around the 
splendid assembly on the part of all the forlorn 
group, excepting Donnerhugel and the Landam- 
man ; for the indomitable pride of the one, and the 
steady patriotism of the other, could not for even 
an instant be diverted by external objects from 
their own deep and stern reflections. 

After a silence of nearly five minutes, the Duho 
spoke, with the haughty and harsh manner which 
he might imagine belonged to his place, and which 
certainly expressed his character. 

“Men of Berne, of Scliwitz, or of whatever ham- 
let and wilderness you may represent, know that 
we had not honoured you, rebels as you are to the 
dominiun of your lawful superiors, with an au- 
dicnee in our own presence, but for the interces- 
sion of a well-csteemed friend, who has sojourncd 
among your mountains, and whom you may know 
by the name of Philipson, an Englishman, follow- 
ing the trade of a merchant, and charged with cer- 
tain valuable matters of traffic to our court. Te 
his intercession we have so far given way, that in- 
stead of commaading'you, according to your de- 
merits, to the gibbet and the wheel in the Place de 
Morimont, we have condeseended to receive you 
into our own presence, sitting in our cour pléniére, 
to hear from you such submission as you can offer 
for your outrageous storm of our town of La T'e- 
rettc, the slaughtcr of many of our liegemen, and 
the deliberate murder of the noble knight, Archi- 
bald of Wagenbach, executed in your presence, and 
by your countenance and device. Speak—if you 
can say aught in defence of your felony and trea- 
son, citlier to deprecate just punishment, or crave 
undeserved mercy.” 

The Landamman seemed about to answer; but 
Rudolph Donnerhugel, with his characteristic bold- 
ness and hardihood, took the task of reply on him- 
self, He confronted tle proud Duke with an cye 
unappalled, and a countenance as stern as his own. 

“ We came not here,” he said, “ to compromise 
our own honour, or the dignity of the free people 
whom we represent, by picading guilty in their 
name, or our own, to crimes of which we are inno- 
cent. And when you term us rebels, you must re- 
meinber, that a long train of victories, wliose his- 
tory is written in the noblest blood of Austria, has 
restored to the confederacy of our communities the 
freedom, of which an unjust tyranny in vain at 
tempted to deprive us. While Austria was a just 
and beneficent mistress, we served her with our 
lives ;—when she became oppressive and tyranni- 
cal, we assumed independence, If she has aught 
yet to claim from us, the descendants of Tell, Faust, 
and Staufbaucher, will be as ready to assert their 
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hberties as their fathers were to gain them. Your 
Grace—if such be your title— has no concern with 
any dispute betwixt us and Austria. For your 
threats of gibbet and wheel, we are here defence- 
less men, on whom you may work your pleasure ; 
but we know how to die, and our countrymen know 


how to avenge us,”’ 

The fiery Duke would have replied by command- 
ing the instant arrest, and probably the ¢mmediate 
execution, of the whole deputation. But his chan- 
cellor, availing himself of the privilege of his office, 
rose and doffing his cap with a deep reverence to 
the Duke, requested Ieave to reply to the misproud 
young man, who had, he said, so greatly mistaken 
the purpose of his Highmess’s specch. 

Charles, feeling perhaps at the moment too much 
irritated to form a calm decision, threw himself 
back in his chair of state, and with an impatient 
and angry nod, gave his chancellor permission to 
speak. 

“ Young man,” said that high officer, “ you have 
mistaken the meaning of the high and mighty sove- 
reign, in whose presence you stand. Whatever be 
the lawful rights of Austria over the revolted vil- 
lages which have flung off their allegiance to their 
native superior, we have no call to enter on that 
argument. But that for which Burgundy demands 
your answer, is whercfore, coming here in the 
guise, and with the character, of peaceful cnvoys, 
on affairs touching your own communities and the 
rights of the Duke’s subjects, you have raised war 
in our peaceful dominions, stormed a fortress, mas- 
sacred its garrison, and put to death anoble knight, 
its commander !—all of them actions contrary to 
the law of nations, and highly deserving of the pu- 
hishment with which you have been justly threat- 
ened, but with which I hope our gracious sovereign 
will dispense, if you express son® sufficicnt reason 
for such outrageous insolence, with an offer of due 
submission to his Highness’s pleasure, and satis- 
factory reparation for such a high injury.” 

“ You are a priest, grave sir?’ answered Ru- 
dolph Donnerhugel, addressing the Chancellor of 
Burgundy. “ If there be a soldier in this assemnbly 
who will avouch your Sag 1 challenge him to 
the combat, man to man. e did not storm the 
garrison of La Ferette—we were admitted into the 
gates in a peaceful manner, and were there in- 
stantly surrounded by the soldiers of the late Archi- 
bald ie Hagenbach, with the obvious purpose of 
assaulting and murdering us on our peaceful mis- 
sion, I promise you there had been news of more 
men dying than us. But an uproar broke out 
among the inhabitants of the town, assisted, I be- 
lieve, by many neighbours, to whom the insolence 
and opptession of Archibald de Hagenbach had be- 
come odious, as to all who were within his reach. 
We rendered them no assistance; and, J aust, it 
was not expectcd that we should interfere in the 
favour of men who had stood prepared to do the 
worst apainst us. But not a pike or eword belong- 
ing to us or our attendants was dipped in Burgun- 
dian blood. Archibald de Hagenbach perished, it 
is true, on a scaffold, and I saw him die with plea- 
sure, under a sentence pronounced by a competent 
eourt, such as is recognised in Westphalia, and 
its dependencies on this side of the Rhine. I am 
not obliged to vindicate their proceedings; but I 
aver, that the Duke has received full proof of his 

regular sentence ; and, in fine, that it was amply 
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deserved by oppression, tyranny, and foul abuse of 
his authority, I will uphold agaist all gainsa 
with the body ofaman. There lies my glove.” 

And, with an action suited to the language he 
used, the stern Swiss flung his right-hand glove 
on the floor of the hall. In the spirit of the age, 
with the love of distinction in arms which it nou- 
rished, and perhaps with the desire of gaining the 
Duke’s favour, there was a general motion among 
the young Burgundians to accept the chajlen 
and more than six or vie gloves were hastily 
doffed by the young knights present, those whe 
were more remote flinging them over the heads of 
the nearest, and each proclaiming his name and 
title as he proffered the gage of combat. 

“J set at all,” said the daring young Swiss, 
gathering the gauntlets as they foll clashing around 
him. ‘ More, gentlemen, more! a glove for every 
finger! come on, one at once—fair lists, equal 
judges of the field, the combat on foot, and the 
weapons two-handed swords, and I will not budge 
for a score of you.” 

“ Hold, gentlemen; on your allegiance, hold !” 
said the Duke, gratified at the samo time, and 
somewhat appeased, by the zeal which was dis- 
played in his cause—moved by the strain of reck~ 
less bravery evinced by the cliallenger, with a 
hardihood akin to his own—perhaps algo not un- 
willing to display, in the view of his cour pléniére, 
more temperance than he had been at first capable 
of. “ Hold, I command you all.—Toison d’Or, 
gather up these gauntlets, and return them each 
to its owner. God and St. George forbid that we 
should hazard the life of even the least of our 
noble Burgundian gentry against such a churl ag 
this Swiss peasant, who never so much as mounted 
a horse, and knows not a jot of knightly courtesy, 
or the grace of chivalry—Carry your vulgar 
brawls elsewhere, young man, and know that, on 
the present occasion, the Place Morinont were 
your only fitting lists, and the hangman your 
meet antagonist. And you, sixs, his companions 
—whose behaviour in suffering this swaggerer to 
take the lead amongst you, seems to show that the 
laws of nature, as well as of society, are inverted, 
and that age is preferred to youth, as gentry to 
peasants—you white-bearded men, | say, is there 
none of you who can speak your errand in such 
language as it becomes a sovereign prince to listen 
to 2” 

“ God forbid else,” said the Landamman, step- 
ping forward and silencing Rudolph Donnerhugel, 
who was commencing an answer of defiance— 
“God forbid,” he said “ Noble Duke, that we 
should not be able to speak so as to be understood 
before your Highness, since, I trust, we shall g one 
the language of truth, peace, and justice. Ys 
should it incline your Highness to listen to us the 
more favourably for our humility, 1 am willing to 
humble myself rather than you should shun to 
hear us. For my own part, I can truly say, that 
though I lave lived, and by free choice have re- 
solved to die, a husbandman and a hunter on the 
Alps of the Unterwald, I may claim by birth the 
hereditary right to speak before Dukes and Kings, 
and the Emperor himself. There is no one, my 
Lord Duke, in this proud assembly, who derives 
his descent from a nobler source than Geiersteia.” 

“ We have heard of you,” said the Duke, “ Men 
call you the peasant-count. Your birth is your 
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shame; or perhaps your mother’s, if your father 
had happened to hive a handsome ploughman, the 
fitting father of one who has become a willing 
serf,’ 

“ No serf, my lord,” answered the Landamman, 
“but a freeman, who will neither oppress others, 
nor be himself tyrannized over. My father was a 
noble lord, my mother a most virtuous lady. But 
I will not be provoked, by taunt or scornful jest, 
to refrain from stating with calmness what my 
country has given me in charge to say. The in- 
habitants of the bleak and inhospitable regions of 
the Alps desire, mighty sir, to remain at peace 
with all their neighbours, and to enjoy the go- 
vernment they have chosen, as best fitted to their 
condition and habits, leaving all other states and 
countries to their free-will in the same respects. 
Especially, they desire to remain at peace and in 
unity with the prinecly ILouse of Burgundy, whose 
dominions approach their possessions on so many 
points. My lord, they desire it, they entreat it, 
they even consent to pray for it. We have been 
termed stubborn, intractable, and insolent con- 
temners of authority, aud headers of sedition and 
rebellion. In evidence of the contrary, my Lord 
Duke, I, who never bent a hnee but to Heaven, 
feel no dishonour in kneeling before your High- 
ness, as before a sovereign prince in the cour 
pléniére of his dominions, where he has a right to 
exact homave from his subjects out of duty, and 
from strangers out of courtesy. No vain pride of 
mine,” said the noble old man, his eyes swelling 
with tears, as he knelt on one knee, “ shall pre- 
veut ine from personal humiliation, when pcace— 
that blessed peace, so dear to God, so inappre- 
ciably valuable to man—is in danger of being 
broken off.” 

The whole assembly, even the Duke himself, 
were affected by the noble and stately manner in 
which the brave old man made a genuflexion, 
which was obviously dictated by neither meanness 
nor timidity. “ Arise, sir,” said Charles; “if we 
have said aught which can wound your private 
feelings, we retract it as publicly as the reproach 
was spoken, and sit prepared to hear you as a fair- 
Meaning envoy.” 

“ For that, my noble Lord, thanks; and I shall 
hold it a blessed day, if I can find words worthy of 
the cause I have to plead. My lord, a schedule in 
your Highness’s hands has stated the sense of 
many injuries received at the hand of your High- 
ness’s officers, and those of Romont, Count of 
Savoy, your strict ally and adviser, we have a 
right to suppose, under your Highness’s counte- 
nance. For Count Romont—he has already felt 
with whom he has to contend; but we have as 
yet taken no measures to avenge injuries, affronts, 
interruptions to our commerce, from those who 
have availed themselves of your Highness’s autho- 
rity to intercept our countrymen, spoil our goods, 
impress their persons, and even, in some instances, 
take thoir lives, The affray at La Ferette—I ean 
vouch for what I saw—had no origin or abettance 
from us; nevertheless, it is impossible an indepen- 
dent nation can suffer the repetition of such in- 
jurics, and free and independent we are deter- 
mined to remain, or to die in defence of our 
rights. What then must follow, unless your High- 
ness Ketens to the terms which I am commissioned 
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long as one of our Confederacy can wield a ha). 
berd, so long, if this fatal strife once commences, 
there will be war betwixt your powerful realms 
and our poor and barren states. And what can 
the noble Duke of Burgundy gain by such a strife! 
—is it wealth and plunder? Alas, my Lord, there 
is more gold and silver on the very bridle-bits of 
your Highness’s household troops, than can be 
found in fhe public treasures or private hoards of 
our whole Confederacy. Is it fame and glory you 
aspire to? There is little honour to be won by a 
numerous army over a few scattered bands, by 
men clad in mail over half-armed husbandmen 
and shepherds—of such conquest small were the 
glory. But if, as all Christian men believe, and 
as it is the constant trust of my countrymen, from 
memory of the times of our fathers,—if the Lord 
of Hosts should cast the balance in behalf of the 
fewer numbers and worse-armed party, I leave it 
with your Highness to judge, what would in that 
event, be the diminution of worship and fame. Is 
it extent of vassalage and dominion your Highness 
desires, by warring with your mountain neigh- 
bours? Know that you may, if it be God’s will, 
gain our barren and rugged mountains; but, like 
our ancestors of old, we will seek refuge in wilder 
and more distant solitudes, and when we have re- 
sisted to the last, we will starve in the icy wastes 
of the Glaciers. Ay, men, women, and children, 
we will be frozen into annihilation together, ere 
one free Switzer will acknowledge a foreign mas- 
ter.” 

The speech of the Landamman made an obvious 
impression on the assembly. ‘The Duke observed 
it, and his hereditary obstinacy was irritated by 
the general disposition which he saw entertained 
in favour of the ambassador. This evil pringiple 
overcame some fmpression which the address of 
the noble Biederman had not failed to make upon 
him. He answered with a lowering brow, inter- 
rupting the old man as he was about to continue 
his speech,—* You argue falsely, Sir Count, or Sir 
Landamman, or by whatever name you call your- 
self, if you think we war on you from any hope of 
spoil, or any desire of glory. We know as weil as 
you can tell us, that there is ncither profit nor 
fame to be achieved by conquering you. But 
sovereigns, to whom Heaven has given the power, 
must root out a band of robbers, though there is 
dishonour in measuring swords with them; and 
we hunt to death a herd of wolves, though their 
flesh is carrion, and their skins are nought.” 

The Landamman shook his grey head, and re- 
plied, without testifying emotion, and even with 
something approaching to a smile,—* I am anolder 
woodsman than you, my Lord Duke—and, it may 
be, a more experienced one. The boldest, the 
hatdiest hunter, will not safely drive the wolf to 
his den. I have shown your Uighness the poor 
chance of gain, and the great risk of loss, which 
even you, powerful as you are, must incur by risk- 
ing a war with determined and desperate men 
Let me now tell what we are willing to do to se 
cure a sincere and lasting peace with our powerful 
neighbour of Burgundy. Your Grace is in the 
act of engrossing Lorraine, and it seems probable, 
under so vigorous and enterprising a Prince, your 
authority may be extended to the shores of the 
Mediterranean—be our noble friend and sincere 
ally, and our mountains, defended by warrjors fa- 
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miliar with victory, will be your barriers against 
Germany and Italy. For your sake we will admit 
the Count of Savoy to terms, and restore to him 
our conquests, on such conditions as your High- 
ness shall yourself judge reasonable. Of past sub- 
jects of offence on the part of your lieutenants and 
governors upon the frontier, we will be silent, so 
we have assurance of no such aggressions in future. 
Nay, more, and it is my last and proudest offer, we 
will send three thousand of our youth to assist 
your Highness in any war which you may engage 
in, whether against Louis of France, or the Empe- 
ror of Germany. They are a different set of men— 
proudly and truly may I state it—from the scum 
of Gerinany and Italy, who form themselves into 
mereenary bands of soldiers. And, if Heaven should 
decide your Highness to accept our offer, there 
will be one corps in your army which will lcave 
their careasscs on the field ere a2 man of them 
break their plighted troth.”’ 

A swarthy, but tall and handsome man, wearing 
a corslet richly engraved with arabesque work, 
started from his seat with the air of one provoked 
beyond the bounds of restraint. ‘This was the Count 
de Campo- Basso, commander of Charles’s Italian 
mereenarics, who possessed, as has becn alluded 
to, much influence over the Duke’s mind, chiefly 
obtained by accommodating himself to his master’s 
opinions and prejudices, and placing before the 
Duke specious arguments to justify him for follow- 
ing his own way. 

“ This lofty presence must excuse me,” he said, 
“if I speak in defence of my honour, and those of 
my bold lances, who have followed my fortunes 
from Italy to serve the bravest Prince in Christen- 
dom. I might, indecd, pass over without resent- 
thent the outrageous language of this grey-haired 
churl, whose words cannot affec® a knight and a 
nobleman more than the yelling of a peasant’s 
mastiff, But when I hear him propose to asso- 
ciate his bauds of mutinous misgoverned ruftians, 
with your Highness’s troops, I must let him know 
that there is not a horse-boy in my ranks who 
would fight in such fellowship. No, even I myself, 
bound by a thousand ties of gratitude, could not 
submit to strive abreast with such comrades. I 
would fold up my banners, and Jead five thousand 
men to seek,—not a nobler master, for the world 
has none such,—but wars in which we might not 
be obliged to blush for our assistants.” 

“ Silence, Campo-Basso,” said the Duke, “ and 
be assured you serve a prince who knows your 
worth too well to exchange it for the untried and 
untrustful services of those, whom we have only 
known as vexatious and malignant neighbours.” 

Then dddressing himself to Arnold Biederman, 
he said coldly and sternly, “ Sir Landamman, we 
have heard you fairly. We have heard you, al- 
though you come before us with hands dyed deep 
in the blood of our servant, Sir Archibald de Ha- 
genbach ; for, supposing he was murdered by a vil- 
lanous association,—which, by Safnt George ! shall 
never, while we live and reign, raise its pestilen- 
tial head on this side of the Rhine,—yet it is not 
the less undeniable and undenied, that you stood 
by in arms, and encouraged the deed the assassins 
performed under your countenance. Return to 
your mountains, and be thankful that you return 
in life. Tell those who sent you. that I will be pre- 
sently on their frontiers. A deputation of your 
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most notable persons, who meet me with halters 
round their necks, torches in their left hands, in 
their right their swords held by the point, ma 

learn on what conditions we will grant you poace.”” 

“Then farewell peace, and welcome war,” said 
the Landamman ; “and be its plagues and curse 
on the heads of those who choose blood and strife 
rather than peace and union. We will meet you 
on our frontiers with our naked swords, but the 
hilts, not their points, shall be in our grasp. Charles 
of Burgundy, Flanders, and Lorvaine, Duke of 
seven dukedoms, Count of seventeen earldoms, I 
bid you defiance; and declare war against you in 
the name of the Confederated Cantons, and such 
othicrs as shall adhere to them. There,” he said, 
“ are my letters of defiance.” 

The herald took from Arnold Biederman the 
fatal denunciation. 

“ Read it not, Toison d’Or !” said the haughty 
Duke. “ Let the executioner drag it through the 
ptrects at his horse’s tail, and nail it to the gibbet, 
to show in what account we hold the paltry scroll, 
and those who sent it.—Away, sirs,” speaking to 
the Swiss, “ trudge back to your wildernesses with 
such haste as your fect can use. When we next 
meet, you shall better know whom you have of- 
fended.—Get our horse ready—the council is bro- 
hen up.” 

The Maire of Dijon, when all were in motion to 
leave the hall, again approached the Duke, and, 
timidly expressed some hopes that his Highness 
would deign to partake of a banquct which the 
magistracy had prepared, in expectation he might 
do them such an honour. 

“ No, by Saint George of Burgundy, Sir Maire,” 
said Charles, with one of the withering glances, by 
whieh he was wont to express indignation mixed 
with contempt,—“ you have not pleased us s0 well 
with our breahfast as to induce us to trust our din- 
ner to the loyalty of our good town of ae 

So saying, he rudely turned off from the morti- 
fied chief magistrate, and, mounting his horse, rode 
back to his camp, conversing earnestly on the way 
with the Count of Campo-Lasso. 

“ I would offer you dinner, my Lord of Oxford,” 
said Colvin to that nobleman, when he alighted at 
his tent, “but I foresee, cre you could swallowa 
inouthful, you will be summoned to the Duke’s pre- 
sence; for it is our Charles’s way, when he has 
fixed on a wrong course, to wrangle with his friends 
and counsellors, in order to prove it is a right one. 
Marry, he always makes a convert of yon supple 
Italian.” 

Colvin’s augury was specdily realized ; for a page 
almost immediately summoned the English mer- 
chant, Philipson, to attend the Duke. Without 
waiting an instant, Charles poured forth an incohe- 
rent tide of reproaches against the [states of his 
dukedom, for refusing him their countenance in 60 
slight a matter, and launched out in explanations 
of the necessity which he alleged there was for 
punishing the audacity of the Swiss. “ And thou, 
too, Oxford,” he concluded, “ art such an impatient 
fool as to wish me to indulge in a distant war with 
England, and transport forces over the sea, when 1 
have such insolent mutineers to chastise on my 
own frontiers ?” ‘ 

When he was at length silent, the English Earl 
Jaid before him, with ul earnestness, the 
danger that appeared to be involved in engaging 
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with a people, poor indeed, but universally dreaded, 
from their discipline and courage, and that under 
the eye of so dangerous a rival as Louis of France, 
who waa sure to support the Duke’s enemies under- 
hand, if he did not join them openly. On this 
point the Duke’s resolutions was immovable. “It 
thall never,” he said, “ be told of me, that I uttered 
fnreats which I dared not execute. These boors 
have declared war against me, and they shall learn 
whose wrath it is that they have wantonly provok- 
ed; but I de not, therefore, renounce thy scheme, 
my good Oxford. If thou canst procure me this 
sae cession of Provence, and induce old René to 
ve up the cause of his grandson, Ferrand of Vau- 
mont, in Lorraine, thou wilt, make it well worth 
my while to send thee brave aid against my bro- 
ther Blackburn, who, while he is drinking healths 
arpa in France, may well come to lose his 
ands in England, And be not impatient because I 
cannot at this very instant send men across the 
seas. The march which I am making towards 
Neufchatel, which is, I think, the nearest point 
where I shall find these churls, will be but like a 
morning’s excursion. I trust you will go with us, 
old companion. I should like to see if you have 
forgotten, among yonder mountains, how to back a 
horse and lay a lance in rest.” 

TI will wait on your Highness,” said the Earl, 
“as is my duty, for my motions must depend upon 
your pleasure. But I will not carry arms, espe- 
cially against those people of Helvetia, from whom 
I lave experienced hospitality, unless it be for my 
own personal defence.” 

“ Well,” replied the Duke, “¢’en be it so; we 
shall have in you an excellent judge, to tell us who 
best discharges his devoir against the mountain 
clowns.” 

At this point in the conversation there was a 
knocking at the entrance of the pavilion, and the 
Chancellor of Burgundy presently entered, in great 
haste and anxiety. “News, my Lord—news of 
France and England,” said the prelate, and then 
observing the presence of a stranger, he looked at 
the Duke, and was silent. 

“Jt is a faithful friend, my Lord Bishop,” said 
the Duke; “ You may tell your news before him.” 

“It will soon be gonerally known,” said the chan- 
cellor—* Louis and Edward are fully accorded.” 
Both the Duke and the English Earl started. 

“T expected this,” said the Duke, “but not so 
goon,” 

“The Kings have mot,” answered his minister. 

“ How—in battle ?” said Oaford, forgetting him- 
self in his extreme eagerness. 

The chancellor was somewhat surprised, but as 
the Duke seemed to expect him to give an answer, 
he replied, “ No, Sir Stranger, not in battle, but 
upon appointment, and in peace and amity.” 

“The sight must have been worth seeing,” said 
the Duke ; “when the old fox Louis, and my bro- 
ther Black—I mean my brother Edward—met. 
.Where held they their rendezvous ?” 

* On a bridge over the Seine, at Picquigny.” 

“I would thou hadst been there,” said the Duke, 
looking to Oxford, “with a good axe in thy hand, 
to strike one fair blow for England, and another for 
Burgundy. My grandfather was treacherously 
slain at just such a meeting, at the Bridge of Mon- 


tereau, upon the Yonne.” 
| “To prevent a similar chance,” said the chan- 
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cellor, “ a strong barricade, such as closes the a 
in which men keep wild beasts, was raised in the 
midst of the bridge, and prevented the possibility 
of their even touching each other’s hands.” 

“ Ha, ha! By Saint George, that smells of 
Louis’s eraft and caution; for the Englishman, to 
give him his due, is as jittle acquainted with fear 
as with policy. But what terms have they made 1 
Where do the English army winter ? What towns, 
fortresses, and castles, are surrendered to them, in 
pledge, or in perpetuity ?” 

“ None, my liege,” said the chancellor. Tho 
English army returns into England, as fast as ship- 
ping can be procured to transport them ; and Louis 
will accommodate thein with every sail and oar in 
his dominions, rather than they should not in- 
stantly evacuate France.” 

«And by what concessions has Louis bought a 
peace so necessary to his affairs ?” 

“ By fair words,” said the chancellor, “ by liberal 
presents, and by some five hundred tuns of wine.” 

“ Wine !” exclaimed the Duke—“ Heard’st thou 
ever the like, Seignor Philipson? Why, your 
countrymen are liitle better than Esau, who sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. Marry, I 
must confess I never saw an Englishman who loved 
a dry-lipped bargain.”’ 

“ ] can scarce believe this news,” said the Earl 
of Oxford. “ If this Edward were content to cross 
the sea with fifty thousand Englishmen merely to 
return again, there are in his camp both proud 
nobles and haughty commons envugl to resist his 
disgraceful purpose.” 

“ The moncy of Louis,” said the statesman, “ has 
found noble hands willing to clutch it. The wine 
of France has flooded every throat in the English 
army—the riot and uproar was wnbounded——and at 
one time the town of Amiens, where Louis himself 
resided, was full of so many English archers, all of 
them intoxicated, that the person of the King of 
France was almost in their hands, Their sense of 
national honour has been lost in the universal 
revel, and those amongst them who would be more 
dignified and play the wise politicians say, that 
having come to France by connivance of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and that prince having failed to join 
them with his forces, they have done well, wisely, 
and gallantly, considering the scason of the year, 
and the impossibility of obtaining quarters, to take 
tribute of France, and return home in triumph.” 

“ And leave Louis,” said Oxford, “at undisturbed 
freedom to attack Burgundy with all his forces?” 

« Not so, friend Philipson,” said Duke Charles; 
“know, that there is a truce betwixt Burgundy 
and France for the space of seven ycars,and had 
not this been granted and signed, it is probable 
that we might have found some means of marring 
the treaty betwixt Edward and Louis, even at the 
expense of affording those voracious islanders beef 
and beer during the winter months.—Sir Chan- 
cellor, you may leave us, but be within reach of a 
hasty summons.” 

hen his minister left the pavilion, the Duke, 
who, with his rude and imperious character united 
mueh kindness, if it could not be termed genero- 
sity of disposition, came up to the Lancastrian lor 
who stood like one at whose feet a thunderbolt hag 
Just broken, and who is still appalled by the terrors 
of the shock. 

** My poor Oxford,” he said, “ thou art stupified 
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Ly this news, which thou canst not doubt must 
have a fatal effect on the plan which thy. brave 
fogom cherishes with such devoted fidelity. I 
would for thy sake I could have detained the Eng- 
lish alittle longer in Franee; but had I attempted 
to do so, there were an end of my truce with Louis, 
and of course to my power to cliustise these paltry 
Cantons, or send forth an expedition to England. 
As matters stand, give me but a week to punish 
these mountaineers, and you shall have a larger 
force than your modesty has requested of me for 
your enterprise ; and, in the meanwhile, I will take 
care that Blackburn and his cousin-archers have 
no assistance of shipping from Flanders. Tush, 
man, never fear it—thou wilt be in England long 
ere they; and, once more, rely on my assistance— 
always, thou knowest, the cession of Provence 
being cxecuted, as in reason. Our cousin Marga- 
ret’s diamonds we must keep for a time; and per- 
haps they may pass as a pledge, with % ome of our 
own, for the godly purpose of setting at freedom 
the imprisoned angels of our Flemish usurers, 
who will not lend even to their sovereign, unless 
on goo current security. To such straits has the 
disobedient avarice of our estates for the moment 
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reduced us.” 





“ Alas! my Lord,” said the dejected nobleman, 
“ I were ungrateful to doubt the sincerity of your 
good intentions. But who can presume on the 
events of war, especially when time presses for in- 
Ftant decision? You are pleased to trust me. Let 
your Ifighness extend your confidence thus far: [ 
will take my horse and ride after the Landamman, 
if he hath already set forth. I lave little doubt to 
make such an accommodation with him that you 
may be secure on all your south-eastcrn fronticrs. 
You may then with security work your will in 
Lorraine and Provence.” 

“ Do not speak of it,” said the Duke, sharply ; 
“thou forget’st thyself and me, when thou sup- 
ea that a prince, who has pledged his word to 
tis people, can recall it like a merchant chaffering 
for his paltry wares. Go to—we will assist you, 
but we will be ourselves judge of the time and 
manner. Yet, having both hind will to our dis- 
tressed cousin of Anjou, and being your good 
friend, we will not linger in the matter. Our host 
have orders to break up this evering and direct 
their march against Neufchatel, where these proud 
Swiss shall have a taste of the fire and sword 
which they have provoked.” 

Oxford sighed deeply, but made no farther re- 
monstrance ; in which he acted wisely, since it was 
likely to have exasperated the fiery temper of the 
covereigy to whom it was addressed, while it was 
certain that it would not in the slightest degree 
alter his resolution. 

He taok farewell of the Duke, and returned to 
Colvin, whom he found immersed in the business 
of his department, and preparing for the removal 
of the artillery, an operation which the clumsiness 
of the ordnance, and the execrable state of the 
roads, rendered at that time a much more troublc- 
some operation than at present, though it is even 
still one of the most laborious movements attend- 
ing the march of an army. The Master of the 
Ordnance welcomed Oxford with much glee, and 
congratulated himself on the distinguished honour 
of enjoying his company during the campaign, and 
aoquainted him, that, by the especial command, of 
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the Duke, he had made fitting preparations for hts 
accommodation, suitable to the disguised character 
which he meant to maintain, but in every other 
respect as convenient as a camp could admit of. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


A mirthful man he was—the snows of age 
Fell, but they did not chill him. Gancty, 
Even in life's closing, touch’d his tecming brain 
wan such wild visions as the setting sun 
ises in front of some hoar glacier, 
Painting the bleak ice with a thousand hues. 
Old Play. 


Leavine the Earl of Oxford in attendance on 
the stubborn Duke of Burgundy during an expedi- 
tion, which the one represented as a brief exeur- 
sion, more resembling a hunting party than a cam- 
paign, and which the other considered in a much 
graver and more perilous light, we return to Ar- 
thur de Vere, or the younger Philipson, as he con- 
tinued to be called, wha was conducted by his 


slowly, upon his journey into Provence. 

The state of Lorraine, over-run by the Duke 
of Burgundy’s army, and infested at the same time 
by different scattered bands, who took tho field, or 
held out the castles, as they alleged, for the interest 
of Count Ferrand de Vaudemont, rendered jour- 
neying so dangerous, that it was often necessary to 
leave the main road, and to take circuitous tracks, 
in order to avoid such unfriendly encounters aa 
travellers might otherwise have met with. 

Arthur, taught by sad experience to distrust 
strange guides, found himself, nevertheless, in this 
eventful and perilous journey, disposed to rest con- 
siderable confidence in his present conductor, Thie- 
bault, a Provengal by birth, intimately acquainted 
with the roads which they took, and, as far as he 
could judge, disposed to discharge his office with 
fidelity. Prudence alike, and the habits which he 
had acquired in travelling, as well as the character 
of a merchant which he still sustamned, induced 
him to wave the morgue, or haughty superiority of 
a knight and noble towards an inferior person- 
age, especially as he rightly conjectured that free 


guide with fidelity and success, but certainly very 
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secmed of a superior cast, was likely to render him 
2 judge of his opinions and disposition towards him. 
In return for his condescension, he obtained a good 
deal of information concerning the province which 
he was approaching. 

As they drew near the boundaries of Provence, 
the communications of Thiebnult became more 
fluent and interesting. We could not only tel] the 
name and history of each romantic castle which 
they passed, in their devious and doubtful route, 

| but had at his command the chivalrous history of 
| the noble knights and barons to whom they now 
| pertained, or had belonged in earher days, and 
could recount their exploits against the Saracens, 
by repelling their attacks gi Christendon:, or 
their efforts to recover the Holy Sepulchre from 
Pagan hands. In the course of such narrations : 
Thiebault was led to speak of the Troubadours, g 
race of native poets of Provencal origin, differing 
widely from the minstmels of Normandy, and the 
adjacent provinces of France, with whose tales of 
chivalry, as well as the numerous translations of 
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their works into Norman-French and English, Ar- 
thur, like most of the noble youth of his country, 
was intimately acquainted and decpiy embued. 
Thiebault boasted that his grandsixe, of humble 
birth indeed, but of distinguished talent, was one of 
this gifted race, whose compositions produced so 
great an effect on the temper and manners of their 
agenud country. It was, however, to be regretted, 
that inculcating as the prime duty of life a fantastic 
Bpirit of gallantry, which sometimes crossed thie 
Platonic bound prescribed to it, the poctry of the 
Troubadours was too frequently used to soften and 
seduce the heart, and corrupt the principles." 

Arthur’s attention was called to this peculiarity, 
by Thiebault singing, which he could do with good 
skill, the history of a Troubadour, named William 
Cabestainy, who loved, par amours, a noble and 
beautiful lady, Margaret, the wife of a baron called 
Raymond de Rousillon. The jealous husband ob- 

tained proof of his dishonour, and having put Ca- 
bestainy to death by assassination, he took his heart 
from his bosom, and causing it to be dressed like 
that of an animal, ordered it to be served up to his 
lady ; and when she had eaten of the horrible 
mess, told her of what her banquet was composed. 
The kidy replied, that since she had been made to 
partake of food so precious, no coarser morsel 
should ever after cross her lips. She persisted in 
her resolution, and thus starved herself to death. 
The Troubadour who celebrated this tragic his- 
tory, had displayed in his composition a good deal 
of poetic art. Glossing over the error of the lovers 
as the fault of their destiny, dwelling on their tra- 
gical fate with considerable pathos, and finally, 
exccrating the blind fury of the husband, with the 
full fervour of poctical indignation, he recorded, 
with vindictive pleasure, how every bold hnight and 
true loyer in the south of France assembled to be- 
Biego the baron’s castle, stormed it by main force, 
Jeft not one stone upon another, and put the tyrant 
himself to an ignominous death. Arthur was in- 
terested in the melancholy tale, which even be- 
guiled him of a few tears ; but as he thought further 
on its purport, he dried his eyes, and said, with 
some sternness—® Thicbault, sing me no nore such 
lays. I have heard my father say, that the readiest 
mode to corrupt a Christian man, is to bestow upon 
Vice the pity and the praise which are due only to 
virtue. Your Baron of Roussillon is a monster of 
exueclty; but your unfortunate lovers were not the 
Jess guilty. Itis by giving fair names to foul ac- 
tions, that those who would start at real vice are 
led to practise its lessons, under the disguise of 
virtue.” 

“JT would you knew, Seignor,” answered Thie- 
bault, that this Lay of Cabestainy, and the Lady 
Margaret of Roussillon, is reckoned a masterpiece 
of the joyous science. Fie, sir, you are too young 
to be so strict a censor of morals. What will you 
do when your head is grey, if you are thus severe 
when it is scarcely brown?” 

“ A head which listens to folly in youth, will 
hardly be honourable in old age,” answered Ar- 
thur. 

Thiebault had no mind to carry the dispute 
farther. 

“Tt is not for me to contend with your worship. 
I only think, with every true son of chivalry and 
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song, that a knight without a mistress is like a sky 
without a stay.” 

© Do I not know that?” answered Arthur; “ but 
yet better remain in darkness than be guided by 
such false lights as shower down vice and pesti- 
lence.” 

“ Nay, it may be your seignorie is right,” an- 
swered the guide. “It is eertain, that even in 
Provence here we have lost much of our keen 
judgment on matters of love,—its difficulties, its 
intricacies, and its errors, since the Troubadours 
are no longer regarded as usual, and since the 
High and Noble Parliament of Lovec* has eeased 
to hold its sittings. 

“ But in these latter days,” continued the Pro- 
vengal, “ kings, dukes, aud sovereigns, instead of 
being the foremost aud most faithful vassals of the 
Court of Cupid, are themselves the slaves of sel- 
fishness, and love of gain. Instead of winning 
hearts by breaking lances in the lists, they are 
breaking the hearts of their impoverished vassals 
by the most cruel exactions—instead of attempt- 
ing to deserve the smile and favours of their -lady- 
loves they are meditating how to steal castles, towns, 
and provinces from their neighbours. But long 
life to the goodand venerable King René! While 
he has an acre of Jand left, his residence will be 
the resort of valiant knights, whose only aim is 
praise in arms, of true lovers, who are persecuted 
by fortune, and of high-toned harpers, who know 
how to celebrate faith and valour.” 

Arthur, interested in learning something mora 
precise than conimon fame had taught him on the 
subject of this prince, casily induced the talkative 
Provengal to enlarge upon the virtues of his eld 
sovereign’s character, as just, joyous, aud debonair, 
a friend to the most noble exercises of the chase 
and the tilt-yardy and still more so to the joyous 
science of Poetry and Music ;' who gave away more 
revenue than he received, in largesses to knights- 
errant and itinerant musicians, with whom his 
petty court was crowdcd, as one of the very few in 
which the ancicnt hospitality was still maintained. 

Such was the picture which Thiebault drew of 
the last minstrel-monarch; and though the eulogium 
was exaggerated, perhaps the facts were not over- 
charged. 

Born of royal parentage, and with high preten- 
sions, René had at no period of his life been able 
to match his fortunes to his claims. Of the king- 
doms to which he asserted right, nothing remained 
in his possession but the county of Provence itself, 
a fair and friendly principality, but diminished by 
the many claims which France had acquired upon 
portions of it by advances of money to supply the 
personal expenses of its master, and by other por- 
tions, which Burgundy, to whom René had been a 
prisoner, held in pledge for his ransom. In his 
youth he engaged in more than one military enter- 
prise, in the hope of attaining some part of the ter- 
ritory of which he was styled sovercign. His 
courage is not impeached, but fortune did not 
smile on iis military adventures ; and he seems at 
last to have become sensible, that the power of 
admiring and celebrating warlike merit, is very 
different from possessing that quality. In fact, 
René was a prince of very moderate parts, cn- 
dowed with a love of the fino arts, which he car- 
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ried to extremity, and a degree of geod humour, 
which never permitted him to repine at fortune, 
but rendered its possessor happy, when a prince of 
keener feelings would have died of despair. This 
insouciant, light-tempered, gay, and thoughtless 
disposition, conducted René, free from all the pas- 
sions which embitter life, and often shorten it, to 

hale and mirthful old age. Even domestic losses, 
which often affect those who are proof against 
mere reverses of fortune, made no deep impres- 
sion on the feelings of this cheerful old monarch. 
Most of his children had died young; René took 
it not to heart. His daughter Margaret’s marriage 
with the powerful Henry of England was con- 
sidered a connexion much above the fortunes of the 
King of the Troubadours. But in the issue, in- 
stead of René deriving any splendour from the 
match, he was involved in the misfortunes of his 
daughter, and repeatedly obliged to impoverish 
himself to supply her ransom. Perhaps in his 
private soul the old king did not think these losses 
so mortifying, as the necessity of receiving Mar- 
garet into his court and family. On fire when 
reflecting on the losses she had sustained, mourning 
over friends slain and kingdoms lost, the proudest 
and most passionate of princesses was ill suited to 
dwell with the gayest and best-humoured of sove- 
reigns, whose pursuits she contemned, and whose 
lightness of temper, for finding comfort in such 
trifles, she could not forgive. The discomfort at- 
tached to her presence, and vindictive recollec- 
tions, embarrassed the good-humoured old mo- 
narch, though it was unable to drive him beyond 
his equanimity. 

Another distress pressed him more sorely.— Yo- 
lande, a daughter of his first wife, Isabella, had 
succeeded to his claims upon the, Duchy of Lor- 
raine, and transmitted them to her son, Ferrand, 
Count of Vaudemont, a young man of courage and 
spirit, engaged at this time in the apparently des- 
perate undertaking of making his title good against 
the Duke of Burgundy, who, with little right, but 
great power, was seizing upon and overrunnig 
this rich Duchy, which he laid claim to as a male 
fief. And to conclude, while the aged king on one 
side beheld his dethroned daughter in hopelees 
despair, and on the other his disinherited grand- 
s0n, in vain attempting to recover part of their 
rights, he had the additional misfortune to know, 
that his nephew, Louis of France, and his cousin, 
the Duke of Burgundy, were secretly contending 
which should succeed him in that portion of Pro- 
vence which he still continued to possess ; and that 
it was only jealousy of each other which prevented 
his being despoiled of this last remnant of his ter- 
ritory. Yet amid all this distress, René feasted and 
received guests, danced, sung, composed poetry, 
used the pencil or brush with no small skill, de- 
vised and conducted festivals and processions, and 
studying to promote, as far as possible, the imme- 
diate mirth and good-humour of his subjects, if he 
could not materially enlarge their more permanent 
prosperity, was never mentioned by them, except- 
ing as Le bon Roi René, a distinction conferred on 
him down to the present day, and due to him cer- 
tainly by the qualities of his heart, if not by those 
of his head. 

Whilst Arthur was receiving from his guide a 
full account of the peculiarities of King René, they 
entered the territories of that merry monarch. It 
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was jate in the autumn, and about the period when 
the south-eastern counties of France rather show 
to least advantage. The foliage of the olive-tree 
is then decayed and withered, and as it predomi- 
nates in the landscape, and resembles the scorched 
complexion of the soil itself, an ashen and arid hue 
is given to the whole. Still, however, there were 
scenes in the hilly and pastoral parts of the coun- 
try, where the quantity of evergreens relieved the 
eye even in this dead season. 

The appearance of the country, in general, had 
much in it that was peculiar. 

The travellers perceived at every turn some 
marks of the King’s singular character. Provence, 
as the part of Gaul which first received Roman 
civilisation, and as having been still longer the re- 
sidence of the Grecian colony who founded Mar- 
seilles, is more full of the splendid relics of ancient 
architecture than any other country in Europe, 
Italy and Greece excepted. The good taste of the 
King René had dictated some attempts to clear 

“out and restore these memorials of antiquity. Was 
there a triumphal arch, or an ancient temple—huts 
and hovels were cleared away from its vicinity, 
and means were used at least to retard the ap- 
proach of ruin. Was there a marble fountain, 
which superstition had dedicated to some seques- 
tered naiad—it was surrounded by olives, almond, 
and orange trees—its cistern was repaired, and 
taught once more to retain its crystal treasures. 
The huge amphithertres, and gigantic colonnades, 
experienced the same anxious care, attesting that 
the noblest specimens of the fine arts found one 
admirer and preserver in King René, even durin 

the course of those which are termed the dark an 

barbarous ages. : 

A change of manners could also be observed in 
passing from Burgundy and Lorraine, where s0- 
ciety relished of German bluntness, into the pasto- 
ral country of Provence, where the influence of 
fine climate and melodious language, joined to the 
pursuits of the romantic old monarch, with the 
universal taste for music and poetry, had intro- 
duced a civilisation of manners, which approached 
to affectation. The shepherd literally marched 
abroad in the morning, piping his flocks forth to 
the pasture, with some love sonnet, tle composition 
of an amorous Troubadour ; and his “ fleecy care” 
seemed actually to be under the influence of his 
music, instead of being ungraciously insensible to 
its melody, as is the case in colder climates. Ar- 
thur observed, too, that the Sah act en sheep, in- 
stead of being driven before the shepherd, regular- 
ly followed him, and did not disperse to feed until 
the swain, by turning his face round to them, re- 
maining stationary, and exccuting variations on the 
air which he was playing, seemed to remind them 
that it was proper to do so. While in motion, his 
huge dog, of a species which is trained to face the 
wolf, and who is respected by the sheep as their 

rdian, and not feared as their tyrant, followed 

ig master with his ears pricked, like the chief 
critic and prime judge of the performance, at some 
tones of which he seldom failed to intimate disap- 
probation ; while the flock, like the generality of 
an audience, followed in unanimous though silent 
applause. At the hour of noon, the shepherd had 
sometimes acquired an augmentation to his audi- 
ence, as some comely matron or angen maiden, 
with whom he had rendezvoused by such a foun- 
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tain.as we have deseribed, and who listened to the 
husband's or lover’s chalumeau, or mingled her 
voice with his in the duets, of which the songs of 
the Troubadours have left.s0 many examples. In 
the oool of the evening, the dance on the village 

een, or the eancert before the hamlet door ; the 
Little repast of fruits, cheese, and bread, which the 


| fwaveller was veadily invited to share, gave new 


charms to the illusion, and seemed in earnest to 
point out Provence as the Arcadia of France. 

But the greatest singularity was, in the eyes of 
Arthur, the total absence of armed men and sol- 
diexs in this peaceful country. In England, no 
man stirred without his long-bow, sword, and buck- 
dex. In France, the hind wore armour even when 
he was betwixt the stilts of his plough. In Ger- 
maany, you could not look along a mile of highway, 
ut the eye was encountcred by clouds of dust, out 
ef which were seen, by fits, waving feathers and 
ashing armour. Even in Switzerland, the pea- 
gant, if he had a journey to make, though but of a 
mile or two, cared not to travel without his halberd 
and two-handed sword. But in Provence all seem- 
ed quiet and peaceful, as if the music of the land 
had lulled to sleep all its wrathful passions. Now 
aud then a mounted cavalicr might pass them, the 
harp at whose saddle-bow, ar carried by one of his 
attendants, attested the character of a Troubadour, 
awhich was affected by men of all ranks ; and then 
only a short sword on his left thigh, borne for show 


| rather than use, was a necessary and appropriate 


part of his equipment. 

“ Peace,” said Arthur, as he looked around him, 
“is an inestimable jewel; but it will be soon 
snatched from those who are not prepared with 
heart and hand to defend it.” 

The sight of the ancient and interesting town of 
Aix, where King René held his court, dispelled re- 


{ flections of a general character, and recalled to the 


oung Englishman the peculiar miasion on whicn 
e was engaged. 

He then required to know from the Provengal, 
Thiebault, whether lis instructions were to leave 
him, now that he had successfully attained the eud 
of his journey. 

“ My instructions,” answered Thichault, “ are to 
remain in Aix while there is any chance of your 
seignoric’s continuing there, to be of such use to 
you as you may require, either as a guide or an 
attendant, and to keep these men in readiness to 
wait upon you when you have occasion for messen- 
gers or guards, With your approbation, I will see 
them disposed of in fitting quarters, and reccive 
my farther instructions from your seignorie wher- 
ever you please to appoint me. I propose this 
separation, because I understand it is your present 
pleasure to be private.” 

“J must go to court,”’ answered Arthur, “ with- 
-out any delay. Wait for me in half an hour by 
‘that fountain in the street, which projects into the 
air such a magnificent pillar of water, surrounded, 
f would almost swear, by a vapour like steam, 
serving as a shroud to the jet which it envclopes.” 

* The jet is so surrounded,’ answered the Pro- 

“ because it is supplied by a hot-spring ris- 
‘ag from the bowels of the earth, and the touch of 
frost on this autumn morning makes the vapour 
more distinguishable than usual.—But if it is good 
‘King René whom yon seek, you wil] find him at 
this time walking in his chimaey. Do not be 
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afraid of approaching him, for there never was a 
monarch 60 sgt of access, especially to good-look- 
ing strangers like your seignorie. 

But this alone? said Arthur, “ will not admit 
me into his hall.” 

‘His hall!” repeated Thiebault—* Whose ball 1” 

“Why, King René’s, I apprehend. If he is 
walking in a chimney, it can only be in that of his 
hall, and a etately one it must be to give him room 
for such exercise.” 

*‘ You mistake my meaning,” said the guide, 
laughing.—“ What we call King Ren¢’s chimney 
is the narrow parapet yonder; it extends between 
these two towers, has an exposure to the south, and 
is sheltered in every other direction. Yonder it is 
his pleasure to walk and enjoy the beams of the 
sun, on such cool mornings as the present, It 
nurses, he says, his poetical vein. If you approach 
his promenade he will readily speak to you, unless, 
indeed, he is in the very act of a poetical compo- 
sition.” 

Arthur could not forbear smiling at the thoughts 
of a king, eighty years of age, broken down with 
misfortunes and beset with dangers, who yet 
amused himself with walking in an open parapet, 
and composing poetry in presence of all such of his 
loving subjects as chose to look on. 

“If you will walk a few steps this way,” said 
Thicbault, “ yon may see the good King, and judge 
whether or not you will accost him at present. I 
will dispose of the people, and await your orders 
at the fountain in the Corso.” 

Arthur saw no objection to the proposal of his 
guide, and was not unwilling to have an opportu- 
nity of seeing something of the good hing René, 
before he was introduced to his presence. 


A 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Ay, this is he who wears the wreath of bays 
ove by Apollo and the Sisters Nine, 
Which Jove’s dread lightning scathes not. 
The cumbrous helm of steel, and flung aside 
The yet more galling diadem of gold, 
While, with a leafy carclet round his brows, 
He reigns the King of Lovers and of Poets. 


He hath doft 


A cautious approach to the chimney, that is, 
the favourite walk of the King, who is described by 
Shakspeare as bearing 
the style of King of Naples, 


Of both the Sicilies, and Jcrusalem, 
Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman, 





gave Arthur the perfect survey of his Majesty in 
person. He saw an old man, with locks and beard, 
which, in amplitude and whiteness, nearly rivalled 
those of the envoy from Schwitz, but with a fresh 
and ruddy colour in lus cheek, and an eye of great 
vivacity. lis dress was showy to a degree almost 
inconsistent with his years; and his step, not only 
firm but full of alertuess and vivacity, while occu- 
pied in traversing the short and sheltered walk, 
which he had chosen, rather for comfort than for 
privacy, showed juvenile vigour, still animating an 
aged frame. The old King carried his tablets and 
a pencil in his hand, seeming totally abstracted in 
his own thoughts, and indifferent to being ahserved 
by several persous frum the public street beneath 
his elevated promenade, 
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Gf these, some, fram their dress and manner. 
seemed themeeives Troubadours; for they held in 
thar hands rebecks, rotes, emall pertable harps, 
and other indications of their profession. Such 
appeared to be stationary, as if engaged in observ- 
ing, and reeording their remarks on the meditations 
ef their Prince. Other bent on their 
own more serious affairs, looked up to the King as 
to some one whom they weve aecustomed to see 
daily, but never passed without doffing their bon- 
nets, and expressing, by .a suitable obeisance, a 
respect and affection towards his person, which 
appeared tomake up in cordiality of feeling what 
i wanted in deep and solemn deference. 

René, in the meanwhile, was apparently uncon- 
scious both of the gaze of such as atood still, or the 
greeting of those who passed on, his mind seeming 
altegether engrossed with the apparent labour of 
some-arduous task in poetry or music. He walked 
fast or slow as best suited the progress of compo- 
rition. At times he stopped to mark hastily down 
on his tablets something which seemed to occur to 
him ag deserving of preservation; at other times 
he dashed ont what he had written, and flung 
down the pencil as if in a sort of despair. On 
these occasions, the Sibylline leaf was carefully 
pieked up by a beautiful page, his only attendant, 
who reverently observed the first suitable oppor- 
tunity of restoring it again to Lis royal hand. The 
same youth bore a viol, on which, at a sigual from 
his master, he occasionally struck a few musical 
notes, to which the old King listened, now with a 
soothed and satisfied air, now with a discontented 
and anxious brow. At times, his enthusiasm rose 
so high, that he even hopped and skipped, with an 
activity which his years did not promise ; at other 
times his motions were extremely slow, and occa- 
sionally he stoad still, like ane wrapped in the 
deepest and most anxious meditation. When he 
chanced to look on the group which scemed to 
watch his motions, and who ventured even to salute 
him with a murmur of applause, it was only to dis- 
tinguish them with a friendly and good-humoured 
nod ; a salutation with which, likewise, he failed not 
to reply to the greeting of the occasional passen- 
gers, when his earnest attention to his task, what- 
ever it might be, permitted him to observe them. 

At length the royal eye lighted upon Arthur, 
whose attitude of silent observation, and the dis- 
tinction of his figure, pointed him out as a stranger. 
René beckoned to his page, who, receiving his 
master’s commands in a whisper, descended from 
the reyal chimney, to the broader platform beneath, 
which was open to general resort. The youth, 
addyessing Arthur with much courtesy, informed 
him thee King desired to speak with him. The 
yeung Englishman had no alternative but that of 
apprvachiug, sor pondering much in his own 
mind how he ought to comport himself towards 
auch a singular specimen of royalty. 

When he drew near, King René addressed him 
in a tone of courtesy not unmingled with dignity, 
and Arthur’s awe in his immediate presence was 


ter than he hirtself could have anticipated from 
previous conception of the royal character. 
“ You are, from your appearance, fair sir,” said 
King René, “ a stranger in this country. By what 
name nwet we call you, and to what business are 
we to ascribe the happiness of seeing you at our 
court 2” 
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Arthur remained a moment silent, and the good 
eld man, imputing it to awe and timidity, pro- 
ceeded in an encouraging tone. 

“ Modesty in youth is ever commendable; you 
are doubtless an acolyte in the noble and joyous 
science of Minstrelsy and Music, drawn hither by 
the willing welcome which we afford to the profes- 
sors of those arta, in which—praise be to Our Lady 
and the Saints !—we have ourself been deemed a 
proficient.” 

“JT do not aspire to the honours of a Trouba- 
dour,” answered Arthur. 

“J believe you,” answered the King, for your 
speech smaoks of the northern, or Norman-French, 
such as is spoken in Euglend and other unrefined 
nations. But you are a minstrel, perhaps, from 
these ultramontane parts. Be assured we despise 
not their efforta; for we have listened, not without 
pleasure and instruction, to many of their bold and 
wild romaunts, whieh, though rude in device and 
language, and therefore, far inferior to the regu- 
lated poetry of our Troubadours, have yet some- 
thing in their powerful and rough measure, which 
occasionally rouses the heart like the sound of a 
trumpet.” 

“ I have felt the truth of your Grace’s obsorva- 
tion, when I] have heard the songs of my country,’’- 
said Arthur; “ but I have neither skill nor auda- 
city to imitate what I admire—My latest residence 
has been in Italy.” 

“ You are perhaps then a proficient in painting,” 
said René; “an art which applies itself to the eye 
as poetry and music do to the ear, and is scarce 
less in esteem with us. If you are skilful in the 
art, you have come to a monarch who loves it, and 
the fair country in which it is practised.” 

“ In simple truth, Sire, I am an Englishman, and 
my hand has been too much welk’d and hardencd 
by practice of the bow, the lance, and the sword, to 
touch the harp or even the pencil.” 

“ An Englishman !” said René, obviously relax- 
ing in the warmth of his welcome; “and what 
brings you here? England and I have long had 
little friendship together.” 

“It is even on that account that I am here,” 
said Arthur. “I come to pay my homage to your 
Grace’s daughter, the Princess Margaret of Anjou, 
whom I and many true Englishmen regard still 
as our Queen, though traitors have usurped her 
title.”’ 

“ Alas, good youth,” said René, “1 must grieve 
for you, whue I respect your loyalty and faith. 
Had my daughter Margaret been of my mind, she 
had long since abandoned pretensions, which have 
drowned in seas of blood the noblest amd braves: 
of her adherents.” 

The King seemed about to say more, but checked 
himself. ; 

“Go to my palace,” he said ; “ enquire for the 
Seneschal Hugh de Saint Cyr, he will give thee 
the means of seeing Margaret—that is, if it be her 
will to see thee. df not, good English youth, re- 
turn to my palace, and thou shalt have hospitable 
entertainment; for a King who loves minstrelsy, 
musie, and painting, is ever most sensible to the 
claims of honour, virtue, and loyalty ; and I read 
in thy looks thou art possessed of these qualities, 
and willingly believe thou mayst, in more quiet 
times, aspire to share the honours of the joyous 
science. But if thou hast a heart to be touched 
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by the sense of beauty and fair proportion, it will 
leap within thee at the first sight of my palace, the 
stately grace of which may be compared to the 
| 
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faultless form of some high-bred dame, or the 
artful, yet seemingly simple modulations of such a 
tune as we have been now composing.” 

The King seemed disposed to take his instru- 
ment, and indulge the youth with a rehearsal of 
the strain he had just arranged ; but Arthur at 
that moment experienced the painful internal feel- 
ing of that peculiar species of shame, which well- 
constructed minds feel when they see others ex- 
press a great assumption of importance, with a 
confidence that they are exciting admiration, when 
in fact they are only exposing themselves to ridi- 
cule. Arthur, in short, took leave, “ in very 
shame,” of the King of Naples, both the Sicilies, 
and Jerusalem, in a manner somewhat more 
abrupt than ceremony demanded. The King 
looked after him, with some wonder at this want 
of breeding, which, however, he imputed to his 
visitor’s insular education, and then again began 
to twangle his viol. 

“ The old fool!” said Arthur; “ his daughter is 
dethroned, his dominions crumbling ta pieces, his 
family on the eve of becoming extinct, his grand- 
son driven from one lurking-place to another, and 
expelled from his mother’s inheritance,—and he 
can find amusement in these fopperies! I thought 
him, with his long white beard, like Nicholas Bon- 
stetten ; but the old Swiss is a Solomon compared 
with him.” 

As these and other refiections, highly dispa- 
raging to King René, passed through Arthur's 
mind, he reached the place of rendezvous, and 
found Thiebault beneath the steaming fountain, 
forced from one of those hot springs which had 
been the delight of the Romans from an early 
period. Thiebault, having assured his master that 
his retinue, horse and man, were so disposed as to 
be ready on an instant’s call, readily undertook to 
guide him to King René’s palace, which, from its 
singularity, and indeed its beauty of architecture, 
deserved the eulogium which the old monarch had 
bestowed upon it. The front consisted of three 
towers of Roman architecture, two of them being 
placed on the angles of the palace, and the third, 
which served the purpose of a mausoleum, furm- 
ing a part of the group, though somewhat detached 
from the other buildings. This last was a struc- 
ture of beautiful proportions. The lower part of 
the edifice was square, serving as a sort of pedestal 
to the upper part, which was circular, and sur- 
rounded by columns of massive granite. ‘The 
other two towers at the angles of the palace were 
round, and also ornamented with pillars, and with 
u double row of windows. In front of, and con- 
nected with, these Roman remains, to which a 
date has been assigned as early as the fifth or 
sixth century, arose the ancient palace of the 
Counts of Provence, built a century or two later, 
but where a rich Gothic or Moorish front con- 
trasted, and yet harmonized, with the more regu- 
lav and massive architecture of the lords of the 
world. It is not more than thirty or forty years 
since this very curious remnant of antique art was 

destroyed, to make room for new public buildings, 
which have never yet been erected. 

Arthur really experienced some sensation of 
the kind which the old King had prophesied, and 








stood looking with wonder at the ever-open gate 
of the palace, into which men of all kinds seemed 
to enter freely. After looking around for a few 
minutes, the young Englishman ascended the steps 
of a noble portico, and asked of a porter, as old 
and as lazy as a great man’s domestic ought to bey. 
for the seneschal named to him by the King. The 
corpulent janitor, with great politeness, put the 
stranger under the charge of a page, who ushered 
him to a chamber, in which he found another aged 
functionary of higher rank, with a comely face, a 
clear composed eye, and a brow which, having 
never been knit into gravity, intimated that the 
seneschal of Aix was a proficient in the philosophy 
of his royal master. He recognised Arthur the 
moment he addressed him. 

“ You speak northern French, fair sir; you 
have lighter hair and a fairer complexion than the 
natives of this country—You ask after Queen 
Margarct—-By all these marks I read you English 
—Her Grace of England is at this moment paying 
a vow at the monastery of Mont Saint Victoire, 
and if your name be Arthur Philipson, I have 
commission to forward you to her presence im- 
mediately,—that is, as soon as you have tasted of 
the royal provision.” 

The young man would have remonstrated, but 
the seneschal left him no leisure. 

‘ Meat and mass,” he said, “never hindered 
work—it is perilous to youth to journey too far on 
an empty stomach—he himself would take a 
mouthful with the Queen’s guest, and pledge him 
to boot in a flask of old Hermitage.” 

The board was covered with an alacrity which 
showed that hospitality was familiarly exercised 
in King René’s dominions, Pasties, dishes of 
game, the gallant boar’s head, and other delicacies 
were placed on tlie table, and the seneschal played 
the merry host, frequently apologizing (unneces- 
sarily) for showing an indifferent example, as it 
was his duty to carve before King René, and the 
good King was never pleased unless he saw him 
feed lustily as well as carve featly. 

“ But for you, sir guest, eat freely, since you 
may not see food again till sunset ; for the good 
Queen takes her misfortunes so to heart that sighs 
are her food, and ker tears a bottle of drink, as 
the Psalmist hath it. But I bethink me you will 
need steeds for yourself and yout equipage to 
reach Mont Saint Victoire, which is seven miles 
from Aix.” 

Arthur intimated that he had a guide and 
horses in attendance, and begged permission to 
take his adieu. The worthy seneschal, his fair 
round belly graced with a gold chain, accompanied 
him to the gate with a step, which a gentle fit of 
the gout had rendered uncertain, but which, he 
assured Arthur, would vanish before three days’ 
use of the hot springs. Thiebault appeared before 
the gate, not with the tired steeds from which 
they had dismounted an hour since, but with fresh 
palfreys from the stable of the King. 

“ They are yours from the moment you have 
put foot in stirrup,” said the seneschal; “ the 
good King René never received back as his pro- 
perty a horse which he had lent to a guest; and 
that is perhaps one reason why his Highness and 
we of his household must walk often a-foot.” 


Here the seneschal exchanged greetings with 
his young visitor, who rode forth to seek Queen | 
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Margaret’s place of temporary retirement at the 
celebrated monastery of Saint Victoire. He de- 
manded of his guide in which direction it lay, 
who pointed, with an air of triumph, to a moun- 
fain three thousand feet and upwards in height, 
which arose at five or six miles distance from the 
town, and which its bold and rocky summit ren- 
dered the most distinguished object of the land- 
scape. Thiebault spoke of it with unusual glee 
and energy, so mich so as to lead Arthur to con- 
ceive that his trusty squire had not neglected to 
avail himself of the lavish hospitality of Le bon 
Lot René Thiebault, however, continued to ex- 
patiate on the fame of the mountain and monas- 
tery. “They derived their name, he said, from a 
great victory which was gained by a Roman gene- 
ral, named Caio Mario, against two large armies 
ef Saracens with ultramontane names, (the Teu- 
tones probably and Cimbri,) in gratitude to Hea- 
ven for which victory Caio Mario vowed to build 
& monastery on the mountain for the service of 
the Virgin Mary, in honour of whom he had been 
baptized. With all the importance of a local con- 
noisseur, Thiebault proceeded to prove his gencral 
assertion by specific facts. 

“ Yonder,” he said, “ was the camp of the Sara- 
cens, from which, when the battle was apparently 
decided, theix wives and women rushed, with hor- 
rible screams, dishevelled hair, and the gestures 
of furies, and for a time prevailed in stopping the 
flight of the men.” He pointed out too the river, 
for access to which, cut off by the superior gene- 
ralship of the Romans, the barbarians, whom he 
called Saracens, hazarded the action, and whose 
streams they empurpled with their blood. In 
short, he mentioned many circumstances which 
showed how accurately tradition will preserve thie 
particulars of ancient events, even whilst forget- 
ting, mistating, and confounding dates and per- 
sons. 

Perceiving that Arthur lent him a not unwill- 
ing ear,—for it may be supposed that the educa- 
tion of a youth bred up in the heat of civil wars, 
was not well qualified to criticise his account of 
the wars of a distant period,—the Provengal, when 
he had exhausted this topic, drew up close to his 
master’s side, and asked, in a suppressed tone, 
whether he knew, or was desirous of being made 
acquainted with, the cause of Margaret’s having 
left Aix, to establish herself in the monastery of 
Saint Victoire 3 

“ For the accomplishment of a vow,” answered 
Arthur ; “all the world knows it.” 

« All Aix knows the contrary,” said Thicbault ; 
“and I can tell you the truth, so I were sure it 
would net offend your seignorie.” 

“ The truth can offend no reasonable man, so it 
be expressed in the terms of which Queen Marga- 
ret must be spoken in the presence of an Englishi- 
man.” 

Thus replied Arthur, willing to receive what in- 
formation he could gather, and desirous, at the same 
time, to check the petulance of his attendant. 

“ I have nothing,” replied his follower, “ to state 
in disparagement of the gracious Queen, whose 
only misfortune is, that, like her royal father, she 
has more titles than towns. Besides, I know well 


that you Englishmen, though you speak wildly of 
your sovereigns yourselves, will not permit others 
to fail in respect to them.” 
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« Say on, then,” answered Arthur. 

“Your seignorie muat know, then,” said Thie 
bault, “ that the good King René has been much 
disturbed by the deep melancholy which afflicted 
Queen Margaret, and has bent himself with all his 
power, to change it into a gayer humour. He 
made entertainments in public and in private ; he 
assembled minstrels and troubadours, whose music 
and poetry might have drawn smiles from one on. 
his deathbed. The whole country resounded with 
mirth and glee, and the gracious Queen could not 
stir abroad in the most private manner, but before 
she had gone a hundred paces, she lighted on an 
ambush, consisting of some pretty pageant, or fes- 
tivous mummery, composed often by the good King 
himself, which interrupted her solitude, in purpose 
of relieving her heavy thoughts with some pleasant 
pastime. Sut the Queen’s deep melancholy re- 
jected all these modes of dispelling it, and at length 
she confined herself to her own apartments, and 
absolutely refused to sce even her royal father, 
because he generally brought into her presence 
those whose productions he thought likely to soothe 
her sorrow. Indeed she scemed to hear the har- 
pers with loathing, and, excepting one wandering 
Englishman, who sung a rude and inelancholy bal- 
lad, which threw her into a flood of tears, and to 
whom she gave a chain of price, she never seemed 
to look at, or be conscious of the presence of any 
one. And at length, as I have had the honour to 
tell your seignorie, she refused to sce even her royal 
father unless he came alone; and that he found ne 
heart to do.” 

“J wonder not at it,” said the young man; “ by 
the White Swan, I am rather surprised his mum- 
mery drove her not to frenzy.” 

“ Something like it indeed took place,” said Thic- 
bault; © and I will tell your seignorie how it 
chanced. You must know that good King René, 
unwilling to abandon his daughter to the foul fiend 
of melancholy, bethought him of making a grand 
effort. You must know further, that the King, 
powerful in all the craft of Troubadours and Jong- 
leurs, is held in peculiar esteem for conducting 
mysteries, and other of those gamesome and de- 
lightful sports and processions, with which our holy 
Church permits her graver ceremonies to be re- 
lieved and diversified, to the cheering of the hearts 
of all true children of religion. It is admitted that 
no one has ever been able to approach his excel- 
lence in the arrangement of the Téte-Dieu; and 
the tune to which the devils cudgel King Herod, 
to the great edification of all Christian spectators, 
is of our good King’s royal composition. He hath 
danced at Tarasconne in the ballet of Saint Mar- 
tha and the Dragon, and was accounted in his own 
person, the only actor competent to present the 
Tarrasque. His Highness introduced also a new 
ritual into the consecration of the Boy ees and 
composed an entire set of grotesque music for the 
Festival of Asses. In short, his Grace’s strength 
lics in those pleasing and becoming festivities which 
strew the path of edification with flowers, and send 
men dancing and singing on their way to Heaven. 

“ Now the good King René, feeling his own 
genius for such recreative compositions, resolved 
to exert it to the utmost, in the hope that he might 
thereby relieve the melancholy in which his daugh- 
ter was plunged, and which infected all that ap- 
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that the Queen was absent for certain days, I know 
not where or on what business, but it gave the good 
King time to make his preparations. So when his 
daughter returned, he with much importunity pre- 
vailed on her to make part of a religious procession 
to Saint Sauveur, the principal church in Aix. 
The Queen, innocent of what was intended, decked 
herself with solemnity, to witness and partake of 
what she expected would prove a work of grave 
piety. But no sooner had she appeared on the 
esplanade in front of the palace, than more than 
an hundred masks, dressed up like Turks, Jews, 
Saracens, Moors, and I know not whom besides, 
crowded around to offer her their homage, in the 
} character of the Queen of Sheba; and a grotesque 
| ie of music called them to arrange themselves 
ya ludicrous ballet, in which they addressed the 
Queen in the most entertaining manner, and with 
the most extravagant gestures. The Queen, stun- 
ned with the noise, and affronted with the petu- 
lance of this uncxpected onset, would have gone 
back into the palace; but the doors had been shut 
by the King’s ordex so soon as she set forth; and 
her retreat in that direction was cnt off. Finding 
herself excluded from the palace, the Queen ad- 
vanced to the front of the fagade, and endeavoured 
by signs and words to appease the hubbub, but the 
maskers, who had their instructions, only answered 
with songs, music, and shouts.” 

“JY would,” said Arthur, “ there had been a 
| score of English yeomen in presence, with their 
| quarter-staves, to teach the bawling villains respect 

for one that has worn the crown of England!” 

‘ All the noise that was made before was silence 
and soft music,” continued Thiebault, “ till that 
when the good King himself appeared, grotesquely 
dressed in the character of King Solomon” 

“ To whom, of all princes, he has the least re- 
semblance,” said Arthur 

“With such capers and gesticulationg of wel- 
come to the Queen of Sheba, as, I am assured by 

those who saw it, would have brought a dead man 
| 








alive again, or killed a living man with laughing. 
Among other properties, he had in his hand a trun- 
cheon, somevehat formed like a fool’s bauble” 
«“ A most fit seceptre for such a sovereign,” said 
Arthur 
“Which was headed,” continued Thiebault, by 

a model of the Jewish Temple, finely gilded and 
curiously cnt in pasteboard. He managed this with 
the utmost grace, and delighted every spectator 
by his gaiety and activity, excepting the Queen, 
who, the more he skipped and capered, seemed to 
be the more incensed, until, on his approaching 
her to conduct her to the ‘procession, she seemed 
roused to a sort of frenzy, struck the truncheon out 
of his hand, and breaking through the crowd, who 
felt as if a tigress had leapt amongst them from a 

| showman’s cart, rnslred into the royal court-yard. 
| Ere the order of the seenic representation, which 
| her violence had interrupted, could be restored, 
tla Queen again issued forth, mounted and at- 
tended by two or three English cavaliers of her 
Majesty’s suite. She forced her way through the 

| erowd, without regarding either their safety or her 
own, flew like a hail-storm along the streets, and 
never drew bridle till she was as far up this same 
Mount Saint Victoire as the road would permit. 
She was then received into the convent, and has 
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pretext to cover over the quarrel] betwixt her and 
her father.” 

“ How long may it be,” sad Arthur, © since 
these things chanced ?” 

“ It is but three days since Queen Margaret 
left Aix in the manner I have told yon.—But we 
are come as far up the mountain as men usually 
ride. See, yonder is the monastery rising betwixt 
two huge rocks, which form the very top of Mount 
Saint Victoire. There is no more oper und 
than is afforded by the cleft, into which the convent 
of Saint Mary of Victory is, as it were, niched ; 
and the access is guarded by the most dangerous 
precipices. To ascend the mountain, you must 
keep that narrow path whieh, winding and turning 
among the cliffs, leads at length to the summit of 
the hill, and the gate of the monastery.” 

«And what becomes of you and the horses?” 
said Arthur. 

“ We will rest,” said Thiebault, “in the hospital 
maintained by the good fathers at the bottom of 
the mountain, for the accommodation of those who 
attend on pilgrims ;—for I promise you the shrine 
is visited by many who come from afar, and are 
attended both by man and horse.—Care rot for 
me,—TI shall be first under cover ; but there mus- 
ter yonder in the west some threatening clouds, 
from which your seignorie may suffer ineonveni- 
ence, unless you reach the convent in time. I wil} 
give you an hour todo the feat, and will say you 
are as active as a chameis hunter, if you reacis it 
within the time.” 

Arthur looked around him, and did indeed re- 
mark a mustering of clouds in the distant west, 
which threatened soon to change the character of 
the day, which had hitherto been brilliantly clear, 
and so serene that the falling of a leaf might have 
been heard. Hettherefore turned him to the steep 
and rocky path which ascended the mountain, 
sometimes by scaling almost precipitous rocks, and 
sometimes by reaching their tops by a more cir- 
cuitouS process. It winded through thickets of 
wild boxwood and other low aromatic shrubs, which 
afforded some pasture for the nrountain goats, but 
were a bitter annoyance to tire traveller who had 
to press through them. Such obstacles were so fre- 
quent, that the full hour allowed by Thiebault had 
elapsed before he stvod on the summit of Mount 
Saint Victoire, and in front of the singular con- 
vent of the same name. 

We have already said, that the crest of the 
mountain, consisting entircly of one bare and solid 
rock, was divided by a cleft or opening into two 
heads or peaks, between which the convent was 
built, occupying all the space between them. The 
front of the building was of the most antient and 
sombre cast of the old Gothic, or rather, as it has 
been termed, the Saxon ; and in that respeet eor- 
responded with the savage exterior of the naked 
cliffs, of which the structure seemed to make a 
part, and by which it was entirely surrounded, ex- 
cepting a small open space of more level ground, 
where, at the expense of muck toil, and by carry- 
ing earth up the hill, from different spots where 
they could collect it in small quantities, the good 
fathers had been able to arrange the accommo- 
dations of a garden. 

A bell summoned a lay-brother, the porter of 
this sngularly situated monastery, to whom Arthur 


since remained there ; and a vow of penance is the | aunounced himself as an English merehant, Philip- 
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bon by nume, who came to pay his duty to Queen 
Margaret. The porter, with much respect, showed 
the stranger into the convent, and ushered him 
inte a parlour, which, looking towards Aix, com- 
manded an extensive and splendid prospect over 
the southern and western parts of Provence. This 
was the direction in which Arthur had approached 
the mountain from Aix; but the circuitous path 
by which he had ascended had completely carried 
him round the hill. The western side of the mo- 
nastery, to which the parlour looked, commanded 
the noble view we have mentioned ; and a species 
of baleony, which, connecting the two twin crags, 
at this place not above four or five yards asunder, 
ran along the front of the building, and appeared 
to be constructed for the purpose of enjoying it. 
But on stepping from one of tlhe windows of the 
parlour upon this battlemented bartizan, Arthur 
became aware that the wall on which the parapet 
rested stretched along the edge of a precipice, 
which sunk sheer down five hundred feet at least 
from the foundations of the convent. Surpriscd 
and startled at finding himself on so giddy a verge, 
Arthur turned his eyes from the gulf beneath him 
to admire the distant landscape, partly illumined, 
with ominous lustre, by the now westerly sun. 
The setting beams showed in dark red splendour 
a vast variety of hill and dale, champaign and cul- 
tivated ground, with towns, churclies, and castles, 
some of which rose from among trees, while others 
seemed founded on rochy eminences; others again 
lurked by the side of streams or lakes, to which 
the heat and drought of the climate naturally at- 
tracted them. 

The rest of the Iandscape presented similar ob- 
jects when the weather was serene, but they were 
now rendered indistinct, or altogether obliterated, 
by the sullen shade of the approaching clouds, 
which gradually spread over great part of the hori- 
zon, and threatened altogether to eclipse the sun, 
though the lord of the horizon still struggled to 
maintain his influence, and, like a dying hero, 
seemed most glorious even in the moment of defeat. 
Wild sounds, like groans and howls, formed by the 
wind’ in the numerous caverns of the rocky moun- 
tain, added to the terrors of the scene, and seemed 
to foretell the fury of some distant storm, though 
the air in general was even unnaturally calm and 
breathless, In gazing on this extraordinary scene, 
Arthur did justice to the monks who had chosen 
this wild and grotesque situation, from which they 
could witness Nature in her wildest and grandest 
demonstrations, and compare the nothingness of 
humanity with her awful convulsions. 

So much was Arthur awed by the scene before 
him, that he had almost forgotten, while gazing 
from the bartizan, the important business which 
had brought him to this place, when it was suddenly 
recalled by finding himself in the presence of Mar- 
garet of Anjou, who, not secing him in the parlour 
of reception, had stept upon the balcony, that she 
might meet with him the sooner. 

he Queen’s dress was black, without any orna- 
ment except a gold coronal of an inch in breadth, 
restraining her long black tresses, of which ad- 
vancing years, and misfortunes, had partly altered 
the hue. There was placed within the circlet a 
black plume with a red rose, the last of the season, 
which the good father who kept the garden had 
presented to her that morning, as the badge of 


ots 
her husband’s house. Care, fatigue, and sorrow 
seemed to dwell on her brow and her features. Bo 
another messenger, she would in all probabi 
have administered a sharp rebuke, for not bei 
alert in his duty to receive her as she entered ; but 
Arthur’s age and appearance corresponded with 
that of her loved aid ost son. He was the son of 
a lady whom Margaret had loved with almost sis 
terly affection, and the presence of Arthur cor 
tinued to excite in the dethroned Queen the same 
feclings of maternal tenderness which had been 
awakened on their first meeting in the Cathedral 
of Strasburg. She raised him as he kneeled’ at 
her feet, spoke to him with much kindness, and 
encouraged him to detail at full length his father’s 
message, and such other news as his brief residence 
at Dijon had made him acquainted with. 

She demanded which way Duke Charles had 
moved with his army. 

“ As I was given to understand by the master of 
his artillery,” said Arthur, “ towards the Lake of 
Neufchatel, on which side he proposes his first at- 
tack on the Swiss.” 

“ The headstrong fool!” said Queen Margaret,— 
“he resembles the poor lunatic, who went to the 
summit of the mountain, thgt he might mect the 
rain half way.—Does thy father then,” continued 
Margaret, “ advise me to give up the Inst remains 
of the extensive territories, once the dominions of 
our royal House, and for some thousand crowns, 
and the paltry aid of a few hundred lances, to re- 
linquish what is left of our patrimony to our proud 
and selfish kinsman of Burgundy, who extends lifs 
claim to our all, and affords so little help, or evem 
promise of help, in return f” 

“T should have ill discharged my father’s ecom- 
mission,” said Arthur, “if I had left your Iligh- 
ness to think that he recommends so great a sacri- 
fice. He feels most deeply the Duke of Bur 

ndy’s grasping desire of dominion. Neverthie- 
ess, he thinks that Provence must, on King René’s 
death, or sooner, fall either to the share of Dake 
Charles, or to Louis of France, whatever opposition 
your Highness may make to such a destination; 
and it may be that my father, as a knight and a 
soldicr, hopes much from obtaining the means to 
male another attempt on Britain. But the decision 
must rest with your Highness,” 

“ Young man,” said the Queen, “ the contem- 
plation of a question so doubtful almost deprives 
me of reason !” 

As she spoke, she sunk down as one who necds 
rest, on a stone seat placed on the very verge of the 
balcony, regardless of the storm, which now began 
to rise with dreadful gusts of wind, the course of 
which being intermitted and altered by the crags 
round which they howled, it seemed as if in vea 
dced Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, unchaining 
the winds from every quarter of heaven, were con- 
tending for mastery around the convent of eux 
Lady of Victory. Amid this turoult, and amid bie 
lows of mist which coneealed the bottom, of the 

recipice, and masses of clouds which racked fear. 
fully over their heads, the roar of the i 
waters rather resembled the fall of cataracts than 
the rushing of torrents of rain. The seat on whiok 
Margaret had placed herself was in a considerably 
degree sheltered from the storm, but its eddiegy 
varying in every direction, often tossed slats her 
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pearance of her noble and beautiful, yet ghastly and 
wasted features, agitated strongly by anxious hesi- 
tation, and conflicting thoughts, unless to those of 
our readers who have had the advantage of having 
seen our inimitable Siddons in such a character as 
this. Arthur, confounded by anxicty and terror, 
could only beseech her Majesty to retire before the 
fury of the approaching storm, into the interior of 
the convent. 

“ No,” she replied with firmness; “ roofs and 
walls have ears, and monks, though they have for- 
sworn the world, are not the less curious to know 
what passes beyond their cells. It is in this place 
you must hear what I have to say; asa soldier 
you should scorn a blast of wind or a shower of 
rain; and to me, who have often held counsel 
amidst the sound of trumpets and elash of arms, 
prompt for instant fight, the war of elements is an 
unnoticed trifle. I tell thee, young Arthur Vere, 
as I would to your father—as I would to my son— 
if indeed Heaven had left such a blessing to a 
wretch forlorn ”—— 

She paused, and then proceeded. 

“I tell thee, as I would have told my beloved 
Edward, that Margaret, whose resolutions were 
once firm and immovable as these rocks among 
which we are placed, is now doubtful and variable 
as the clouds which are drifting around us. I told 
your father, in the joy of meeting once more a 
subject of such inappreciable loyalty, of the sacri- 
fices I would make to assure the assistance of 
Charles of Burgundy, to so gallant an undertaking 
as that proposed to him by the faithful Oxford. 
But since I saw him, I have had cause of deep re- 
flection. I met my aged father only to offend, and, 
I say it with shame, to insult the old man in pre- 
mence of his people. Our tempers are as opposed 
as the sunshine, which a short space since gilded 
a serene and beautiful landscape, differs from the 
tempests which are now wasting it. I spurned with 
bi soorn and contempt what he, in his mistaken 

ection, had devised for means of consolation, 
and, disgusted with the idle follies which he had 
devised for curing the melancholy of a dethroned 
Queen, a widowed spouse—and, alas! a childless 
mother,—I retired hither from the noisy and idle 
mirth, which was the bitterest aggravation of my 
sorrows. Such and so gentle is René’s temper, 
that even my unfilial conduct will not diminish my 
influence over him; and if your father had an- 
nounced, that the Duke of Burgundy, like a knight 
and a sovereign, had cordially and nobly entered 
into the plan of the faithful Oxford, I could have 
found it in my heart to obtain the cession of terri- 
tory his cold and ambitious policy requires, in or- 
der to ensure the assistance, which he now post- 

nes to afford, till he has gratified his own haughty 
amagie by settling needless quarrels with his un- 
offending neighbours. Since I” have been here, 
and calmness and solitude have given me time to 
reflect, I have thought on the offences I have 
given the old man, and on the wrongs I was about 
todo him. My father, let me do him justice, is 
also the father of his people. They have dwelt 
under their vines and fig-trees, in ignoble ease, 
perhaps, but free from oppression and exaction, 
and their happiness has been that of their good 
King. Must I change all this !—Must I aid in 
turning over these contented people to a fierce, 
headlong, arbitrary prince !—May I not break 





even the easy and thoughtless heart of my poor 
old father, should I succeed in urging him to de 
so These are questions which I shudder even 
to ask myself. On the other hand, to disappoint 
the toils, the venturous hopes of your father, to 
forego the only opportunity which may cver again 
offer itself, of revenge on the bloody traitors of 
York, and restoration of the House of Lancaster ! 
—Arthur, the scene around us is not so convulsed 
by the fearful tempest and the driving clouds, as 
my mind is by doubt and uncertainty.” 

“ Alas,” replied Arthur, “I am too young and 
inexperienced to be your Majesty’s adviser in a 
case so arduous. I would my father had been in 
presence himself.” ; 

“J know what he would have said,” replied the 
Queen; “ but knowing all, I despair of aid from 
human counsellors—I have sought others, but they 
also are deaf to my entreaties. Yes, Arthur, Mar- 
garet’s misfortunes have rendered her superstiti- 
ous. Know, that beneath these rocks, and under 
the foundation of this convent, there runs a cavern, 
entering by a secret and defended passage a little 
to the westward of the summit, and running through 
the mountain, having an opening to the south, from 
which, as from this bartizan, you can view the land- 
scape so lately secn from this balcony, or the strife 
of winds and confusion of clouds which we now be- 
hold. In the middle of this cavernous thorough- 
fare is a natural pit, or perforation, of great, but 
unknown depth. A stone dropped into it is heard 
to dash from side to side, until the noise of its des- 
cent, thundering from cliff to cliff, dies away in 
distant and faint tinkling, less loud than that of a 
sheep’s bell at a mile’s distance. The common 
people, in their jargon, call this fearful gulf, Lou 
Garagoule; and the traditions of the monastery 
annex wild and fgarful recollections to a place in 
itself sufficiently terrible. Oracles, it is said, spoke 
from thence in pagan days, by subterranean voices, 
arising from the abyss; and from these the Roman 
general is said to have heard, in strange and un- 
couth rhymes, promises of the victory which gives 
name to this mountain. These oracles, it is aver- 
red, may be yet consulted after performance of 
strange rites, in which heathen ceremonies are 
mixed with Christian acts of devotion. The abbots 
of Mont Saint Victoire have denounced the consul- 
tation of Lou Garagoule, and the spirits who reside 
there, to be criminal. But as the sin may be ex- 
piated by presents to the Church, by masses, and 
penances, the door is sometimes opened by the 
complaisant fathers to those whose daring curio- 
sity leads them, at all risks, and by whatever 
means, to scarch into futurity. Arthur, I have 
made the experiment, and am even now returned 
from the gloomy cavern, in which, according to 
the traditional ritual, I have spent six hours by 
the margin of the gulf, a place so dismal, that after 
its horrors even this tempestuous scene is refresh- 
ing. 

The Queen stopped, and Arthur, the more struck 
with the wild tale, that it reminded bim of his 
place of imprisonment at La Ferette, asked an- 
xiously, if her enquiries had obtained any answer. 

“ None whatever,” replied the unhappy Prin- 
cess. “The demons of Garagoule, if there be 
such, are deaf to the suit of an unfortunate wretch 
like me, to whom neither friends nor fiends will 
afford counsel or assistance. It is my father’s cir- 
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resolution, Were my own ciaims on this piping 
and paltry nation of Troubadours alone interested, 
I could, for the chance of once more setting my 
foot in merry England, as easily and willingly re- 
sign them, and their paltry coronet, as I commit 
to the storm this idle emblem of the royal rank 
which I have lost.” . 

As Margaret spoke, she tore from her hair the 
sable feather and rose which the tempest had de- 
tached from the circlet in which they were placed, 
and tossed them from the battlement with a ges- 
ture of wild energy. They were instantly whirled 
off in a bickering eddy of the agitated clouds, which 
swept the feather far distant into empty space, 
through which the eye could not pursue it. But 
while that of Arthur involuntarily strove to follow 
its course, a contrary gust of wind caught the red 
rose, and drove it back against his breast, so that 
it was easy for him to cateh hold of and retain it. 

Joy, joy, and good: ¥éajane, royal mistress !” 
he said, returning to her the emblematic flower ; 
“ the tempest brings back the badge of Lancaster 
to its proper owner.” 

“TY accept the omen,” said Margaret; “ but it 
concerns yourself, noble youth, and not me. The 
feather, which is borne away to waste and desola- 
tion, is Margaret’s emblem. My eyes will never 
see the restoration of the line of Lancaster. But 
you will live to behold it, and to aid to achieve it, 
and to dye our red rose deeper yet in the blood of 
tyrants and traitors. My thoughts are so strangely 
poised, that a feather or a flower may turn the 
scale. But my head is still giddy, and my heart 
sick.—To-morrow you shall see another Margaret, 
and till then adicu.” 

It was time to retire, for the tempest began to 
be mingled with fiercer showers of rain. When 
they re-entered the parlour, the Queen clapped her 
hands, and two female attendants entered. 

“ Let the Father Abbot know,” she said, “ that 
it is our desire that this young gentleman receive 
for this night such hospitality as befits an esteem- 
ed friend of ours.—Till to-morrow, young sir, fare- 
well.” a 

With a countenance which betrayed not the late 
emotion of her mind, and with a stately courtesy, 
that would have become her when she graced the 
halls of Windsor, she extended her hand, which 
the youth saluted respectfully. After her leaving 
the parlour, the Abbot entered, and in his atten- 
tion to Arthur’s entertainment and accommodation 
for the evening, showed his anxiety to meet and 
obey Queen Margaret’s wishes. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 





Want you a man 
Experienced in the world and its affairs? 

Here he is for your purpose. He's a monk. 

He hath forsworn the world and all its work 

The rather that he knows it passing well, 

Special the worst of it, for he’s a monk. 

Old Play. 


Wuitk the dawn of the morning was yet grey, 
Arthur was awakened by a loud ringing at the 
gate of the monastery, and presently afterwards 
the porter entered the cell which had been allotted 
to him for his lodgings, to tell him, tha, if his 


order had brought him despatches from his father, 
The youth started up, hastily attired himself, and 
was introduced, in the parlour, to a Carmelite 
monk, being of the same order with the community 
of Saint Victoire. 

“ T have ridden many a mile, young man, to pre- 
sent you with this letter,” said the monk, “ havin 
undertaken to your father that it should be deli- 
vered without delay. I came to Aix last night 
during the storm, and learning at the palace that 
you had ridden hither, I mounted as soon as the 
tempest abated, and here I am.” 

“Tam beholden to you, father,” said the youth, 
“and if I could repay your pains with a small dona- 
tive to your convent” 

“ By no means,” answered the good father; “I 
took my personal trouble out of friendship to vour 
father, and mine own errand led me this way. The 
expenses of my long journey have been amply pro- 
vided for, But open your packet, I can answer 
your questions at leisure.” 

The young man accordingly stepped into an em- 
brasure of the window and read as follows :— 





“Son Artuur,—Touching the state of the 
country, in so far as concerns the safety of travel- 
ling, know that the same is precarious. The Duke 
hath taken the towns of Brie and Granson, and 
put to death five hundred men, whom he made 
prisoners in garrison there. But the Confederates 
are approaching with a large force, and God will 
judge for the right. Howsoever the game may go, 
these are sharp wars, in which little quarter is 
spoken of on either side, and therefore there is no 
safety for men of our profession, till something de- 
cisive shall happen. In the meantime, you may 
assure the widowed lady, that our correspondent 
continues well disposed to purchase the property 
which she has in hand; but will scarce be able to 
pay the price till his present pressing affairs shall 
be settled, which I hope will be in time to permit 
us to embark the funds in the profitable adventure 
I told our friend of. I have employed a friar, tra- 
velling to Provence, to carry this letter, which I 
trust will come safe. The bearer may be trusted. 

“ Your affectionate father, 
“ JouHn PHILIPSON.” 


Arthur easily comprehended the latter part of 
the epistle, and rejoiced he had received it at so 
critical a moment. He questioned the Carmelite 
on the amount of the Duke’s army, which the monk 
stated to amount to sixty thousand men, while 
he said the Confederates, though making every 
exertion, had not yct been able to assemble the 
third part of that number. The yout Ferrand de 
Vaudemont was with their army, and had received, 
it was thought, some secret assistance from France ; 
but as he was little known in arms, and had few 
followers, the empty title of General which he bore, 
added little to the strength of the Confederates, 
Upon the whole, he reported, that every chance 
appeared to be in favour of Charles, and Arthur, 
who looked upon his success as presenting the only 
chance in favour of his father’s enterprise, was not 
a little pleased to find it ensured, as far as de- 
yended on @ great superiority of force. He had 
no leisure to make farther enquiries, for the Queen 
at that moment entered the apartment, and the 


Carmelite, fearning her quality, withdrew from her 
presence in deep reverence: 

The paleness of her complexion still bespoke the 
fatigues of the day preceding ; but as she graciously 
bestowed on Arthur the greetings of the morning, 
her voice was firm, her eye clear, and her counte- 
nance steady. “ I meet you,” she said, * not as I 
left you, but determined in my purpose. I am 
satisfied, that if René does not voluntarily yield up 
his throne of Provence, by some step like that 
which we propose, he will be lmrled from it by 
violence, in which, it may be, his life will not be 
spared. We will, therefore, to work with all speed 
—the worst is, that I cannot leave this convent till 
¥F have made the necessary penances for having 
visited the Garagoule, without,.performing which, I 
were no Christian woman. When you return to 
Aix, enquire at the palace for my secretary, with 
whom this line will give you credence. 1 have, 
even before this door of hope opened to me, en- 
deavoured to form an estimate of King René’s 
Situation, and collected the documents for that pur- 
pose. Tell him to send me, duly sealed, and under 
fitting charge, the small cabinet hooped with silver. 
Hours of penance for past errors may be employed 
to prevent others; and, from the contents of that 
cabinet, I shall learn whether I am, in this weighty 
matter, sacrificing my father’s interests to my own 
half-desperate hopes. But of this I have little or 
no doubt. I can cause the deeds of resignation 
and transference to be drawn up here under my 
own direction, and arrange the execution of them 
when I return to Aix, which shall be the first mo- 
ment after my penance is coneluded.” 

“ And this letter, gracious madam,” said Arthur, 
“ will inform you what events are approaching, and 
of what importance it may be to take time by the 
forelock. Place me but in possession of these mo- 
mentous deeds, and I will travel night and day 
till I reach the Duke’s camp. I shall find him 
most likely in the moment of victory, and with his 
heart too much open to refuse a boon to the royal 
kinswoman who is surrendering to him all. We 
will—we must—in such an hour, obtain princely 
succours; and we shall soon see if the licentious 
Edward of York, the savage Richard, the treach- 
erous and perjured Clarence, are hereafter to be 
lords of merry England, or whether they must 
give place to a more rightful sovereign and better 
man. But O! royal madam,all depends on haste.” 

“ True—yet a few days may—nay, must—cast 
the die between Charles and his opponents; and, 
ere makimg so great a surrender, it were as well 
to be assured that he wliom we would propitiate, 
is in capacity te assist us. All the events of a 
tragic and varied life have led me to see there is 
no such thing as an inconsiderable enemy. I will 
make haste, however, trusting in the interim we 
may have good news from the banks of the lake at 
Neufchatel.” 

“ But whe shall be employed to draw these most 
important deeds?” said the young man. 
t mused ere she replied—*“ The Father 
Guardian is complaisant, and I think faithful ; but 
i would not willingly re confidence in one of 
the Provencal monks. diny, let me think—your 
father says the Carmelite who brought the letter 
may be trusted—he shall do the turn. He is a 
stranger, aud will be silent for a pieee of money. 
Farewell, Arthur de Vere—You wilt be treated 
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with all hospitality by my father. If thou dost 
receive farther tidings, thou wilt let me know 
them ; or, should I have instructions to send, thou 
wilt hear from me.—So, benedicite.” 

Arthur proceeded to wind down the mountam at 
2 much quicker pace than he had ascended on the 
day before. The weather was now gloriously 
serene, and the beamties of vegetation, in a country 
where it never totally slumbers, were at once de- 
licious and refreshing. His thoughts wandered 
from the crags of Mont Saint Victoire, to the cliff 
of the canton of Unterwalden, and fancy recalled 
the moments when his walks through such scenery 
were not solitary, but when there was a form by 
his side, whose simple beauty was engraved on his 
memory. Such thoughts were of a pre-oceupying 
nature ; and I grieve to say, that they entirely 
drowned the recollection of the mysterious caution 
given him by his father, intimating that Arthur 
might not be able to comprehend such letters as he 
should receive from him, till they were warmed 
before a fire. 

The first thing which reminded him of this sin- 
gular caution, was the seeing a chafing dish of 
charcoal in the kitchen of the hostelrie at the 
bottom of the mountain, where he found Thiebault 
and his horses. ‘This was the first fire which he 
had seen since receiving his father’s letter, and it 
reminded him not unnaturally of what the Ear) 
had recommended. Great was his surprise to see, 
that after exposing the paper to the fire as if te dry 


it, a word emerged in an important passage of the 
letter, and the concluding words now read— The 
bearer may not be trusted.” Welnigh choked 


with shame and vexation, Arthur could think of no 
other remedy than instantly to return to the con- 
vent, and acquaint the Queen with this discovery, 
which he hoped ¢till to convey to her m time to 
prevent any risk being incurred by the Carmelite’s 
treachery. 

Incensed at himself, and eager to redeem his 
fault, he bent his manly breast against the steep 
hill, whieh was probably never sealed in so short 
time as by the young heir of De Vere ; for, within 
forty minutes from his commencing the ascent, he 
stood breathless and panting in the presence of 
Quecn Margaret, who was alike surprised at his 
appearance and his exhausted condition. 

“ Trust not the Carmelite!” he exclaimed— 
*‘ You are betrayed, noble Queen, and it is by my 
negligence. Here is my dagger—bid me strike it 
into my heart !” 

Margaret demanded and obtained a more specin) 
explanation, and when it was given, she said, “ 3t 
is an unhappy chance; but your father’s instruc- 
tions ought to have been more distinct. *I have 
told yonder Carmelite the purpose of the contracts, 
and engaged with him to draw them. He has but 
now left me to serve at the choir. There is no 
withdrawing the confidenee I have unhappily) 
placed ; but I can easily prevail with the Father 
Guardian to prevent the monk from leaving thc 
convent till we are indifferent to his secrecy. It is 
our best chance to secure it, and we will take care 
that what inconvenience he sustains by his deten- 
tion shall be well recompensed. Meanwhile, resi 
thou, good Arthur, and undo the throat of ths 
mantle. Poor youth, thou art welsigh exhausted 
with thy haste.” | 

Arthur obeyed, and sat down on # seat in the | 
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parlour; for the speed which he had exerted 
rendered him: almost incapable of standing. 

“If I could but see,” he said, “ the false monk, 
I would find a way to charm him to secreey !” 

“-Better leave him to me,” said the Queen ; 
“ and in a word, I forbid you to meddle with him. 
The coif can treat better with the cowl than the 
casque can do. Say no more of him. I joy to 
see you wear around your neck the holy relic I 
Bestowed on you ;—but what Moorish charmlet is 
that you wear beside it? Alas! I need not ask. 
Your heightened colour, almost as deep as when 
you entered a quarter of an hour hence, confesses 
a true-love token. Alas! poor boy, hast thou not 
only such a share of thy country’s woes to bear, 
but also thine own load of affliction, not the less 

oignant now that future time will show thee how 

ntastic it is! Margaret of Anjou could once 
have aided wherever thy affections were placed ; 
but now she can only contribute to the misery of 
her friends, not to their happiness. But this lady 
of the charm, Arthur, is she fair—is she wise and 
virtuous—is she of noble birth—and does she 
love ?”—-She perused his countenance with the 
glance of an eagle, and continued, “ To all, thou 
wouldst answer Yes, if shamefacedness permitted 
thee. Love her then in turn, my gallant boy, for 
love is the parent of brave actions. Go, my noble 
youth—high-born and loyal, valorous and virtuous, 
enamoured and youthful, to what mayest thou not 
rise? The chivalry of ancient Europe only lives 
in a bosom like thine. Go, and let the praises of 
a Queen fire thy bosom with the love of honour 
and achievement. In three days we meet at Aix.” 

Arthur, highly gratified with the Queen’s con- 
descension, once more left her presence. 

Returning down the mountain with a speed 
very different from that which lve had used in the 
ascent, he again found his Provengal squire, who 
had remained in much surprise at witnessing the 
ronfusion in which his master had left the inn, 
almost immediately after he had entered it with- 
out any apparent haste or agitation. Arthur ex- 
plained his hasty return by alleging he had forgot 
his purse at the convent. ‘ Nay, in that case,” 
said Thiebault, “ considering what you Icft and 
where you left it, I do not wonder at your speed ; 
though, our Lady save me, as I never saw living 
creature, save a goat with a wolf at his heels, 
make his way over crag and briers with half such 
rapidity as you did.” 

They reached Aix after about an hour’s riding, 
and Arthur lost no time in waiting upon the good 
King René, who gave him a kind reception, both 
in respeet of the letter from the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, &nd in consideration of his being an Eng- 
lishnvan, the avowed subject of the unfortunate 
Margaret. The placable monarch soon forgave 
his young guest the want of complaisance with 
whieh he had esehewed to listen to his composi- 
tions ; and Arthur speedily found, that to apologise 
for his want of breeding in that particular, was 
Jikely to lead to a great deal more rehearsing 
than ho could find patience to tolerate. He could 
enly avoid the old King’s extreme desire to recite 
his own poents, and perform his ewn music, by 
engaging him in speaking of his daughter Mar- 
garet. Arthur had been sometimes induced to 
doubt the influence which the Queen boasted her- 
self to possess over her aged father ; but on being 













acquainted with him personally, he became cons 
vinced that her powerful understanding and vio- 
lent passions mspired the feeble-minded and 

sive King with a mixture of pride, affection, and 
fear, which united to give her the most ample 
autherity over him. * 

Although she had parted with him but a day or 
two since, and in a manner s0 ungracious on her 
side, René was as much overjoyed at hearing of 
the ‘ahaa of her speedy return, as the fondest 
father could have been at the prospect of being 
reunited to the most dutiful child, whom he had 
not seen for years. The old King was impatient 
as a boy for the day of her arrival, and, still 
strangely unenlightened on the difference of her 
taste from his own, he was with difficulty induced 
to lay aside a project of meeting her in the cha- 
racter of old Palemon,— 





** The prince of shepherds, and their pride,” 


at the head of an Arcadian procession of nymphe 
and swains, to inspire whose chorat dances and 
songs, every pipe and tambourine in the country 
was to be placed in requisition. Even the old 
seneschal, however, intimated lis disapprobation 
of this species of joyeuse entrée; so that René 
suffered himself at length to be persuaded that 
the Queen was too much occupied by the religious 
impressions to which she had been of late exposed, 
to receive any agreeable sensation from sights or 
sounds of levity. The King gave way to reasons 
which he could not sympathize with; and thus 
Margaret escaped the shock ef welcome, which 
would perhaps have driven her in her impatience 
back to the mountain of Saint Victoire, and the 
sable cavern of Lou Garagoule. 

During the time of her absence, the days of the 
court of Provence were employed in sports and 
rejoicings of every description ; tilting at the bar- 
rier with blunted spears, riding at the ring, par- 
ties for hare-hunting and falconry, frequented by 
the youth of both sexes, in the company of whom 
the King delighted, while the evenings were con- 
sumed in dancing and music. 

Arthur could not but be sensible, that not long 
siuce all this would have made him perfectly 
happy; but the last months of his existence had 
developed his understanding and passions. He 
was now initiated in the actual business of human 
life, and looked on its amusements with an air of 
something like contempt; so that among the young 
and gay noblesse, who composed this merry court, 
he acquired the title of the youthful philosopher, 
which was not bestowed upon him, it may be sup- 
posed, as inferring any thing of peculiar compli- 
ment. 

On the fourth day news were received, by an 
express messenger, that Quecn Margaret would 
enter Aix before the hour of noon, to resume her 
residence in her father’s palace. The good Kang 
René seemed, as it drew nigh, to fear the inter~ 
view with hig daughter as much as he had pre- 
viously desired it, and contrived to make ali 
around him partake of his fidgety anxiety. He 
tormented his steward and conks to recollect. what 
dishes they had ever observed her to taste of witds 
approbation—he pressed the musicians to remem 
ber the tunes which she approved, and when one 
of them boldly replied he lad never known ber 
Majesty endure any strain with patience, the eld 
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monarch: threatened to turn him out of his service 
for slandering the taste,of his daughter. The 
banquet was ordered to be served at half-past 
eleven, as if accelerating it would have had the 
least effect upon hurrying the arrival of the ex- 
pected guests ; and the old*King, with his napkin 
over his arm, traversed the hall from window to 
window, wearying every one with questions, whe- 
ther they saw any thing of the Queen of England. 
Exactly as the bells tolled noon, the Queen, with a 
very small retinue, chiefly English, and in mourn- 
ing habits like herself, rode into the town of Aix. 
King René, at the head of his court, failed not to 
descend from the front of his stately palace, and 
move along the street to meet his daughter. Lofty, 
proud, and jealous of incurring ridicule, Margaret 
was not pleased with this public greeting in the 
market-place. But she was desirous at present to 
make amends for her late petulance, and therefore 
Bhe descended from her palfrey; and although 
something shoched at seeing René equipped with 
a napkin, she humbled herself to bend the knee to 
hin, asking at once his blessing and forgiveness. 

“ Thou hast—thou hast my blessing, my suffer- 
ing dove,” said the simple King to the proudest 
and most impatient princess that ever wept for a 
lost crown.—“ And for thy pardon, how canst 
thou ask it, who never didst me an offence since 
God made me father to so gracious a child !—Rise, 
I say rise—nay, it is for me to ask thy pardon— 
frue, I said in my ignorance, and thought within 
myself, that my heart had indited a goodly thing 
-——but it vexed thee. It is therefore for me to 
crave pardon.”—And down sunk good King René 
upon both knees; and the people, who are usually 
captivated with any thing resembling the trick of 
the scene, applauded with much noise, and some 
smothored laughter, a situation in which the royal 
daughter and lier parent seemed about to rehcarse 
the scene of the Roman Charity. 

Margaret, sensitively alive to shame, and fully 
aware that her present position was sufficiently 
ludicrous in its publicity at least, signed sharply to 
Arthur, whom she saw in the King’s suite, to 
come to her; and using his arm to rise, she mut- 
tered to him aside, and in English,—¢*To what 
saint shall I vow myself, that I may preserve 
patience when I so much need it ! 

“For pity’s sake, royal madam, recall your 
firmness of mind and composure,” whispered her 
esquire, who felt at the moment more embarrassed 
than honoured by his distinguished office, for he 
could feel that the Queen actually trembled with 
vexation and impatience. 

They at length resumed theix route to the pa- 
lace, the father and daughter arm in arm, a pos- 
dure most agreeable to Margaret, who could bring 
herself to endure her father’s effusions of tender- 
ness, and the general tone of his conversation, so 
that he was not overheard by others. In the 
same manner, she bore with laudable patience the 
teasing attentions which he addressed to her at 
table, noticed some of his particular courtiers 
enquired after others, led the way to his favourite 
subjects of conversation on poetry, painting, and, 
music, till the good King was as much delighted 
with the unwonted civilities of his daughter, as 
ever was lover with the favourable confessions of 
his mistress, when, after years of warm courtship, 
the ice of her bosom is at length thawed. It cost 





the haughty Margaret an effort to bend herself to 
play this part—her pride rebuked her for stoop- 
ing to flatter her father’s foibles, in order to bring 
him over to the resignation of his dominions—yet 
having undertaken to do so, and so much having 
been already hazarded upon this sole remaining 
chance of success in an atiack upon England, she 
saw, or was willing to see, no alternative. 

Betwixt the banquet, and the ball by which it 
was to be followed, the Queen sought an opportu- 
nity of speaking to Arthur. 

“ Bad news, my sage counsellor,” she said. The 
Carmelite never returned to the convent after the 
service was over. Having learned that you liad 
come back in great haste, he had, I suppose, con- 
cluded he might stand in suspicion, so he left the 
convent of Mont Saint Victoire.” 

“ We must hasten the measures which your 
Majesty has resolved to adopt,” answered Arthur. 

“ J will speak with my father to-morrow. Mean- 
while, you must enjoy the pleasures of the evening, 
for to you they may be pleasures.— Young lady of 
Boisgelin, I give you this cavalier to be your part- 
ner for the evening.” . 

The black-eyed and pretty Provengale curtsied 
with due decorum, and glanced at the handsome 
young Englishman with an eye of approbation ; 
but whether afraid of his character as a philoso- 
pher, or his doubtful rank, added the saving clause, 
— “If my mother approves.” 

“ Your mother, damsel, will scarce, I think, dis- 
approve of any partner whom you receive from the 
hands of Margaret of Anjou. Happy privilege of 
youth,” she added with a sigh, as the youthful 
couple went off to take their place in the brausle,! 
“ which can snatch a flower even on the roughest 
road.” 

Arthur acquitted himself so well during the 
evening, that perhaps the young Countess was only 
sorry that so gay and handsome a gallant limited 
his compliments and attentions within the cold 
bounds of that courtesy enjoined by the rules of 
ceremony. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


For I have given here my full consent, 

To undeck the pompous body of a king, 

Make glory base, and sovereignty a slave, 

Proud Majesty a subject, state a peasant. 
Richard Il. 


THE next day opened a grave scene. King René 
had not forgotten to arrange the pleasures of the 
day, when, to his horror and discomfiture, Marga- 
ret demanded an interview upon serious Musiness. 
If there was a proposition in the world which 
René from his soul detested, it was any that related 
to the very name of business. 

“ What was it that his child wanted ?” he said. 
“ Was it money? He would give her whatever 
ready sums he had, though he owned his exchequer 
was somewhat bare; yet he had received his in- 
come for the season. It was ten thousand crowns, 
How much should he desire to be paid to her t-—— 
the half—three parts—or the whole? All was at 
her command.” 

“ Alas, my dear father,” said Margaret, “ it is 








3 Bransle, in English, braw],—a species of dance, 
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fut uly allals, but your own, on which I desire to 
speak with you.” 

“If the affairs are mine,” said René, “I am 
surely master to put them off to another day—to 
some rainy dull day, fit for no better purpose. See, 
my love, the hawking party are all on their steeds 
and ready—the horses are neighing and pawing— 
the gallants and maidens mounted, and ready with 
hawk on fist—the spaniels struggling in the leash. 
It were a sin, with wind and weather to friend, to 
lose so lovely a morning.” 

“ Let them ride their way,” said Queen Marga- 
ret, “and find their sport; for the matter I have 
to speak concerning involves honour and rank, life 
and means of living.” 

“ Nay, but I have to hear and judge between 
Calezon and John of Acqua Mortis, the two most 
celebrated Troubadours.” ° 

“ Postpone their cause till to-morrow,” said Mar- 
garet, “and dedicate an hour or two to more im- 
portant affairs.” 

“Jf you are peremptory,” replied King René, 
“ you are aware, my child, I cannot say you nay.” 

And with reluctance he gave orders for the 
hawkers to go on and follow their sport, as he could 
not attend them that day. 

The old King then suffered himself, hke an un- 
willing greyhound withheld from the chase, to be 
led into a separate apartment. ‘To ensure privacy, 
Margaret stationed her secretary Mordaunt, with 
Arthur, in an antechamber, giving them orders to 
prevent all intrusion. 

“‘ Nay, for myself, Margaret,” said the good-na- 
tured old man, “ since it must be, I consent to be 
put aw secret; but why keep old Mordaunt from 
taking a walk in this beautiful morning ; and why 
prevent young Arthur from going forth with the 
rest ? I promise you, though they term him a phi- 
losopher, yet he showed as light a pair of heels last 
night, with the young Countess de Boisgelin, as any 
gallant in Provence.” 

“ They are come from a country,” said Marga- 
ret, “in Which men arc trained from infancy to 
prefer their duty to their pleasure.” 

The poor King, led into the council-closet, saw 
with internal shuddering the fatal cabinet of ebony, 
bound with silver, which had never been opened 
but to overwhelm him with weariness, and dole- 
fully calculated how many yawns he must strangle 
ere he sustained the consideration of its contents. 
They proved, however, when laid before him, of a 
kind that excited even his interest, though painfully. 

His daughter presented him with a short and 
elear view of the debts which were secured on his 
dominions, and for which they were mortgaged in 
various pieces and parcels, She then showed him, 
by another schedule, the large claims of which pay- 
ment was instantly demanded, to discharge which 
no funds could be found or assigned. The King 
defended himself like others in his forlorn situa- 
tion. To every claim of six, seven, or eight thou- 
sand ducats, he replied by the assertion, that he 
had ten thousand crowns in his chancery, and 
showed some reluctance to be convinced, till re- 
peatedly urged upon him, that the same sum could 
not be adequate to the discharge of thirty times the 
amount, 

“Then,” said the King, somewhat impatiently, 
“why not pay off those who are most pressing, and 
let the others wait till receipts come round ?” 
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“It is a practice which has been too often re- 
sorted to,” replied the Queen, “and it is but a part 
of honesty to pay creditors who have advanced 
their al] in your Grace’s service.” 

« But are we not,” said René, “ King of both 
the Sicilies, Naples, Arragon, and Jerusalem? And 
why is the monarch of such fair kingdoms to be 
pushed to the wall, like a bankrupt yeoman, for a 
few bags of paltry crowns ?” 

“ You are indeed monarch of these kingdoms,” 
said Margaret ; “ but is it necessary to remind your 
Majesty that it is but as I am Queen of England, 
in which I have not an acre of Jand, and cannot 
command a penny of revenue ? You have no domi- 
nions which are a source of revenue, save those 
which you see in this scroll, with an exact list of 
the income they afford. It is totally inadequate, 
you sce, to maintain your state and to pay the 
large engagements incurred to former creditors,” 

“ It is cruel to press me to the wall thus,” said 
the poor King. ‘ What can I do? If I am poor, 
I cannot help it. I am sure I would pay the debts 
you talk of, if I knew the way.” 

“ Royal father, I will show it you.—Resign your 
useless and unavailing dignity, which, with the pres 
tensions attending it, serves but to make your mise- 
ries ridiculous. Resign your rights as a sovereign, 
and the income which cannot be stretched out to 
the empty excesses of a beggarly court, will enable 
you to enjoy, in ease and opulence, all the pleasures 
you most delight in, as a private baron.” 

‘“‘ Margaret, you speak folly,” answered René, 
somewhat sternly. “ A king and his people are 
bound by ties which neither can sever withoat guilt. 
My subjects are my flock, I am their shepherd, 
They are assigned to my governance by Heaven, 
and I dare not renounce the charge of protecting 
them.” 

“ Were you in condition to do so,” answered 
the Queen, “ Margaret would bid you fight to the 
death. But don your harness, Jong disused—mount 
your war-stecd—cry, René for Provence! and see 
if a hundred men will gather round your standard. 
Your fortresses are in the hands of strangers $ 
army you have none ; your vassals may have good- 
will, but they lack all military skill and soldierlike 
discipline. You stand but the mere skeleton of 
monarchy, which France or Burgundy may pros- 
trate on}the earth, whichever first puts forth his 
arm to throw it down.” 

The tears trickled fast down the old King’s 
cheeks, when this unflattering prospect was set 
before him, and he could not forbear owning his 
total want of power to defend himself, and his do- 
minions, and admitting that he had often thought 
of the necessity of compounding for his resignation 
with one of his powerful neighbours. 

“ Tt was thy interest, Margaret, harsh and severe 
as you are, which prevented my entering, before 
now, into measures most painful to my feelings, 
but perhaps best calculated for my advantage. 
But I had hoped it would hold on for my day; 
and thou, my child, with the talents Heaven has 
given thee, wouldst, I thought, have found remedy 
for distresses which I cannot escape, otherwise 
than by shunning the thoughts of them.” 

“ If it isin earnest you speak of my interest,” 
said Margaret, “ know, that your resigning Pro- 
vence will satisfy the nearest, and almost the only 
wish that my bosom can form; but, so judge me 
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Heaven, as it 18 on your account, gracious sire, as 
wail as mine, that I advise your compliance.” 

“ Say no more on’t ehild; give me the parch- 
ment of resignation, and J will sign it: I see thou 
hast it ready drawn; let us sign it, and then we 
will overtake the hawkers. We must suffer woe, 
but there is little meed to sit down and weep for 
wt.’ 

“ Do you not ask,” said Margaret, surprised at 
his apathy, “ to whem you cede your dominions ?” 

“ What beots it,” answered the King, * since 
they must be no more my own? It must be either 
to Charles of Burgundy, or my nephew Louis— 
beth power‘ul and pelitie princes. God send my 
poor people may have uo cause to wish their old 
man back again, whose only pleasure was to sce 
them happy and mirtlful.” 

“It isto Burgundy you resign Provence,” said 
Margaret. 

s {| would have preferred him,” answered René ; 
“ he is fierce, but not malignant. Oue word more 
—are my subjects’ privileges and imununitics fully 
secured ?? 

“ Amply,” replied the Queen ; “and your own 
wants of all kinds honourably provided for. 1 
would not leave the stipulations in your favour in 
blank, though I might perhaps have trusted Charles 
of Burgundy, where money alone is concerned.” 

* ] ask uot for myself—with my viol and my 
pencil, René the Troubadour will be as happy as 
ever was Roné the King.” 

So saying, with practical philosophy he whistled 
the burden of his last composed ariette, and signed 
away tlie rest of his royal possessions without pull- 
ing off his glove, or even reading the instrument. 

“ What is this?’ he said, looking at another 
and separate parcliment of much briefer contents. 
& Must my kinsman Charles have both the Sicilies, 
Catalonia, Naples, and Jerusalem, as well as the 
poor remainder of Provence? Methinks, in de- 
eency, some greater extent of parchment should 
have becn allowed to so ample a cession.” 

“ That deed,” said Margarct, “ only disowns and 
relinquishes all countenance of Ferrand de Vaude- 
mont’s rash attempt on Lorraine, and renounces 
all quarrei on that account against Charles of Bur- 
gundy.” 

For once Margaret miscalculated the tractability 
of her father’s temper. René positively started, 
coloured, and stammered with passion, as he inter- 
supted her.— Only disown—only relinquish—only 
penounce the cause of my grandchild, the son of 
my dear Yolande—his rightful claims on his mo- 
ther’s inheritance !—Margaret, I ain ashamed for 
thee. Thy pride is an excuse for thy evil temper ; 
put what is pride worth which can stoop to commit 
an act of dishonourable meanness? To desert, nay, 
disown my own flesh and blood, because the youth 
as a bold knight under shield, and disposed to 
batile for his right—I were worthy that harp and 
horn rung out shame on mie, should I listen to 
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Margaret was overcome in some measure by 
the old man’s unexpected opposition. She endea- 
voured, however, to show that there was no ucca- 
sion, in point of honour, why René should engage 
in the cause of a wild adventurer, whose right, be 
it good be it bad, was only upheld by some petty 
end underhand supplies of money from France, and 
the countenance of a few of the restiess banditti 
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whe inhabit the borders of all nations. But ere 
René could answer, voices, raised to an unusual 
pitch, were heard in the antechamber, the door of 
which was flung open by an armed knight, covered 
with dust, who exhibited all the marks of a long 
journey. 

“ Here I am,” he said, “ father of my mother— 
behold your grandson-——Ferrand de Vanudemont; 
the son of your lost Yolande kneels at your feet, 
and implores a blessing on him and his enter- 

rise. 

‘‘ Thou hast it,” replied René, “ and may it pros- 
per with thee, gallant youth, image of thy sainted 
mother—my blessings, my prayers, my hopes, go 
with you !” 

“ And you, fair aunt of England,” said the 
young knight, addressing Margaret, “ you who are 
yourself dispossessed by traitors, will you not own 
the eause of a kinsman who is struggling for his in- 
heritance ?” 

“ J wish all good to your person, fair nephew,” 
answered the Queen of England, “ although your 
features are strange to me. But to advise this 
old man to adopt your cause, when it is desperate 
in the eyes of all wise men, were impious mad- 
ness.” . 

“Is my cause then so desperate?” said Fer- 
rand; “ forgive me if I was not aware of it. And 
does my aunt Margaret say this, whose strength 
of mind supported Laneaster so long, after the 
spirits of her warriors had been quelled by defeat? 
What—forgive me, for my cause must be pleaded 
—what would you have said had my mother 
Yolande been capable to advise her father to dis- 
own your own Edward, had God permitted lim to 
reach Provence in safety ?” 

“ Edward,” said Margaret, weeping as she spoke, 
“ was incapable of desiring his friends to cspouse 
a quarrel that was irremediable. His, too, was a 
cause for which mighty princes and peers laid 
lance in rest.” 

“ Yet Heaven blessed it not” —said Vaudemont, 

“ Thine,” continued Margaret, “ is but embraced 
by the robber nobles of Germany, the upstart 
burghers of the Rhine cities, the paltry and clown- 
ish Confederates of the Cantons.” 

“ But Heaven has blessed it,” replied Vaudemont. 
“Know, proud woman, that I come to interrupt 
your treacherous intrigues; no petty adventurer, 
subsisting and maintaining warfare by sleight 
rather than force, but a conqueror from a bloody 
field of battle, in which Heaven has tamed the 
pride of the tyrant of Burgundy.” 

“ Tt is false !”’ said the Queen, starting; “ I be- 
lieve it not.” 

“ Tt is true,” said De Vaudemont, “ ag true ae 
heaven is above us.—It is four days since I left the 
field of Granson, heaped with Burgundy’s meroe- 
naries—his wealth, his jewels, his plate, his mag- 
nificent decorations, the prize of the poor Swiss, 
who searce oan tell their value. Know you this, 
Queen Margaret?” continued the young soldier, 
showing the well-known jewel which decorated the 
Duke’s order of the Golden Fleece ; think you not 
the lion was closely hunted when he left such tro- 
phies as these behind him ?” 

Margaret looked with dazzled eyes and bewil- 
dered thoughta, upor’ a token -whiclr confirmed the 
Duke’s defeat, and the extinction of her last hopes. 
Her father, on the contrary, was struck with the 
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neroism of the young warrior, a quality which, ex- | thren like doga, and the man was not among us— 


cept as it existed in his daughter Margaret, had, 
he feared, taken leave of his family. Admiring in 
lis heart the youth who exposed himself to danger 
fer the meed of praise, almost as much as he did 
the poets by whom the warrior’s fame is rendered 
immortal, he ed his grandson to his bosom, 
bidding him “gird on his sword in strength,” and 
assuring him, if money could advance his affairs, 
he, King René, could command ten thousand 
crowns, any part, or the whole of which, was at 
Ferrand’s command; thus giving proof of what 
had been said of him, that his head was incapable 
of containing two ideas at the same time. 

We return to Arthur, who, with the Queen of 
England’s secretary, Mordaunt, had been not a 
little surprised by the entrance of the Count de 
Vaudemont, calling himself Duke of Lorraine, into 
the anteroom, in which they kept a kind of guard, 
followed by a tall strong Swiss, with a huge hal- 
berd over his shoulder. The prince naming him- 
self, Arthur did not think it becoming to oppose 
his entrance to the presence of bis grandfather and 
aunt, especially as it was obvious that his opposi- 
tion must have created an affray. In the huge 
staring halberdier, who had sense cuough to re- 
main in the anteroomw, Arthur was not 4 Little sur- 
prised to recognise Sigismund Biederman, who, 
after staring wildly at him for a moment, like a 
dog which suddenly recognises a favourite, rushed 
up to the young Englishman with a wild ery of 

adness, and in hurried accents, told him how 
bapay he was to mect with him, and that he had 
matters of importance to tell him. It was at no 
time easy for Sigismund to arrange his ideas, and 
now they were altogether confused, by the tri- 
umphant joy which he expressed for the recent 
victory of his countrymen over ¢he Duke of Bur- 
Fundy 5 and it was with wonder that Arthur heard 
is confused and rude, but faithful tale. 

“ Look you, King Arthur, the Duke had come 
up with his huge army as far as Granson, which is 
“near the outlet of the great lake of Neufchatel. 
There were five or six hundred Confederates in 
the place, and they held it till provisions failed, 
and then you know they were forced to give it 
over. But though hunger is hard to bear, they 
had better have borne it a day or two longer, for 
the butcher Charles lung them all up by the neck, 
upon trees round the plaec,—and there was no 
swallowing for them, you know, after such usage 
as that. Meanwhile all was busy on our hills, and 
every man that had a sword or lance accoutred 
himself with it. We met at Neufchatel, and some 
Germans joined us with the noble Duke of Lor- 
raine. *Ah, King Arthur, there is a leader !—we 
all think him second but to Rudolph of Donner- 
hugel—you saw him even now—it was he that 
went into that raom—and you saw him before,— 
it is he that was the Blue Knight of Bale; but we 
called him Laurenz then, for Rudolph said, his 
presence among us must not be known to our fa- 
ther,and I did not know myself at that time who 
he really was. Well, when we came to Neufcha- 
fel we were a goodly company; we were fifteen 
thousand stout Confederates, and of others, Ger- 
mans and Lorraine men, [ will warrant you five 
thousand.more. We heard that the Burgundian 
was sixty thousand in the field; but we heard at 
the same time that Charles had hung up our bre- 


amoug the Cenfederates, I mean—who would stay 
to count heads, when the question was to avenge 
them. I would Me would have heard the roar of 
fifteen thousand Swiss demanding to be led against 
the butcher of their brethren ! father himeelf, 
who, you know, is usually so eager for peace, now 
gave the first voice for battle; so, in the grey af 
the morning, we descended the lake towards Gran- 
son, with tears in our eyes and weapons in our 
hands, determined to have death or vengeance. We 
came to a sort of strait, between Vauxmoreux and 
the lake ; there were horse on the level ground be- 
tween the mountain and the lake, and a large body 
of infantry on the side of the hill The Duke at 
Lorraine and his followers engaged the horse, 
while we climbed the hill to dispossess the infan- 
try. It was with us the affair of amoment. Every 
man of us was at home among the crags, and Char- 
les’3 men were stuck among them as thou wert, 
Arthur, when thou didst first come to Geiersteiv, 
But there were no kind maidens to lend them their 
hands to help them down. No, no—There were 
pikes, clubs, and halberds, many a one, to dash and 
thrust them from places where they could hardl 

kecp their feet had there been no one to distur 

them. So tlie horsemen, pushed by the Lorrainers, 
and seeing us upon their danke fled as fast as their 
horses could carry them. Then we drew together 
again on a fair ficld, which is buon campagna, as 
the Italian says, where the hills retire from the 
lake. But lo you, we had scarce arrayed our 
ranks, when we heard such a din and clash of in- 
struments, such a trample of their great horses, 
such a shouting and crying of men, as if all the 
soldiers, and all the minstrels in France and Ger- 
many, were striving which should make the loud- 
est noise. Then there was a huge cloud of dust 
approaching us, and we began to see we must do 
or die, for this was Charles and his whole army 
come to support his vanguard. A blast from the 
mountain dispersed the dust, for they had halted 
to prepare for battle. O, good Arthur! you would 
have given ten years of life but to have seen the 
sight. There were thousands of horse all in com- 
plete array, glancing against the sun, and hundreds 
of knights with crowns of gold and silver on their 
helmets, and thick masses of spears on foot, and 
cannon, as they call them, I did not know what 
things they were, which they drew on heavily with 
bullocks and placed before their army, but I knew 
more of them before the morning was over. Well, 
we were ordered to draw up in a hollow square, as 
we are taught at exercise, and before we pushed 
forwards, we were commanded, as is the g y rule 
and guise of our warfare, to kneel down and pray 
to God, Our Lady, and the blessed saints; and we 
afterwards learned that Charles, in his arroganca, 
thought we asked for merey—Ha! ha! ha! a pro- 
per jest. Lf my father once knelt to him, it was 
for the sake of Christian blood and godly peace ; 
but on the field of battle, Arnold Biederman woul 

not lave knelt to him aud his whole Pairs though 
he had stoud alone with his sons on that field. Well 
but Charles, dig Lape 3 we asked grace, was deter 
mined to show us thdt we had asked it at a grace- 
less face, for be cried, Fire my cannon on the cow- 
ard slaves; it is all the mercy they have to expect 
from me ?— Bang — bang —bang—off went the 
things I told you off, like thunder and lightning, 
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and some mischief they did, but the less that we 
were kneeling; and the saints doubtless gave the 
huge balls a hoist over the heads of those who were 
asking grace from them, but from no mortal crea- 
tures. So we had the signal to rise and rush on, 
and I promise you there were no sluggards. Every 
man felé ten men’s strength. My halberd ia no 
child’s toy—if you have forgotten it, there it is— 
and yet it trembled in my grasp as if it had been 
a willow wand to drive eows with. On we went, 
when suddenly the cannon were silent, and the 
earth shook with another and continued grow] and 
battering, like thunder under ground. It was the 
men-at-arms rushing to charge us. But our lead- 
ers knew their trade, and had seen such a sight 
before-—It was, Halt, halt—kneel down in the 
front—stoop in the second rank—close shoulder to 
shoulder like brethren, lean all spears forward and 
receive them like an iron wall! On they rushed, 
and there was a rending of lances that would have 
served the Unterwalden old women with splinters 
of fircwood for a twelvemonth. Down went armed 
horse—down went accoutred knight—down went 
banner and bannerman—down went peaked boot 
and crowned helmet, and of those who fell not a 
man escaped with life. So they drew off in confu- 
sion, and were getting in order to charge again, 
when the noble Duke Ferrand and his horsemen 
dashed at them in their own way, and we moved 
onward to support him. Thus on we pressed, and 
the foot hardly waited for us, seeing their cavalry 
so handled. Then if you had seen the dust and 
heard the blows! the noise of a hundred thousand 
thrashers, the flight of the chaff which they drive 
about, would be but a type of it. On my word, I 
almost thought it shame to dash about my halberd, 
the rout was so helplessly piteous. Hundreds were 
slain unresisting, and the whole army was in com- 
plete flight.” 

“My father—my father!” exclaimed Arthur; 
jn such a rout, what can have become of him ?”’ 

“ He escaped safely,” said the Swiss ; “ fled with 
Charles.” 

“It must have been a bloody field ere he ficd,” 
replied the Englishman. 

“ Nay,” answered Sigismund, “ he took no part 
in the fight, but mercly remained by Charles; and 
prisoners said it was well for us, for that he is a 
man of great counsel and action in the wars. And 
as to flying, a man in such a matter must go back 
if he cannot press forward, and there is no shame 
in it, especially if you be not engaged in your own 
person.” 

As he spoke thus, their conversation was inter- 
rupted by Mordaunt, with “ Hush, hush—the King 
and Queen come forth.” 

“What am I to do?” said Sigismund, in some 
alarm. “I care not for the Duke of Lorraine ; but 
what am I to do when Kings and Queens enter ?” 

“Do nothing but rise, unbonnet yourself, and be 
silent.” 

Sigismund did as he was directed. 

King René came forth arm and arm with his 

ndson; and Margaret followed, with deep dis- 
appointment and vexation on her brow, She signed 
to Arthur as she passed, and said to him—“ Make 
thyself master of the truth of this most unexpected 
news, and bring the particulars tome. Mordaunt 
will introluce thee.” 

She then cast a look on the voung Swiss, and re- 


plied courteously to his awkward salutation. The 
royal party then left the room, René bent on carry- 
ing his grandson to the sporting-party, which had 
been interrupted,and Margaret to seek the solitude 
o1 «ter private apartment, and await the confirma- 
tion of what she regarded as evil tidings. 

They had no sooner passed, than Sigismund ob- 
served,—“ And so that is a King and Queen !— 
Peste { the King looks somewhat like old Jacomo, 
the violer, that used to scrape on the fiddle to us 
when he came to Geierstein in his rounds. But 
the Queen is a stately creature. The chief cow of 
the herd, who carries the bouquets and garlands, 
and leads the rest to the chalet, has not a statelier 
pace. And how deftly you approached her and 
spoke to her! I could not have done it with so 
much grace—but it is like that you have served 
apprentice to the court trade ?” 

‘“ Leave that for the present, good Sigismund,” 
answered Arthur, “and tell me more of this bat- 
tle ?” 

“ By Saint Mary, but I must have some victuals 
and drink first,” said Sigismund, “ if your credit 
in this fine place reaches so far.” 

“ Doubt it not, Sigismund,” said Arthur}; and, 
by the intervention of Mordaunt, he easily pro- 
cured, in a more retired apartment, a collation and 
wine, to which the young Biederman did great 
honour, smacking his lips with much gusto after 
the delicious wines, to which, in spite of his father’s 
ascetic precepts, his palate was beginning to be 
considerably formed and_ habituated. hen he 
found himself alone with a flask of cote roti and a 
biscuit, and his friend Arthur, he was easily led to 
continue his tale of conquest. 

“ Well—where was I—QOh, where we broke 
their infantry—well—they never rallied, and fell 
into greater confusion at every step—and we might 
have slaughtered one half of them, had we not 
stopt to cxamine Charles’s camp. Mercy on us, 
Arthur, what a sight was there! Every pavilion 
was full of rich clothes, splendid armour, and great 
dishes and flagons, which some men said were of 
silver; but I knew there was not so much silver in 
the world, and was sure they must be of pewter, 
rarely burnished. Here there were hosts of laced 
lacqueys, and grooms, and pages, and as many 
attendants as there were soldiers in the army ; and 
thousands, for what I knew, of pretty maidens. 
By the same token, both menials and maidens 
placed themselves at the disposal of the victors; 
but I promise you that my father was right severe 
on any who would abuse the rights of war. But 
some of our young men did not mind him, till he 
taught them obedience with the staff of his halberd. 
Well, Arthur, there was fine plundering, for the 
Germans and French that were with us rifled every 
thing, and some of our men followed the example 
—it is very catching—So I got into Charles’s own 
pavilion, where Rudolph and some of his people 
were trying to keep out every one, that he might 
have the spoiling of it himself, I think ; but neither 
he, nor any Bernese of them all, dared lay tran- 
cheon over my pate; so I entered, and saw them 
putting piles of pewter-trenchers, so clean as to 
look like silver, into chests and trunks. I pressed 
through them into the inner-place, and there was 
Charles’s pallet-bed—lI will do him justtce, it was 
the only hard one in his camp—and there were 
fine sparkling stones and pebbles lying about | 
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among gauntlets, boots, vambraces, and such like 
SrA I thought of your father and you, and 
ooked for something, when what should I see but 
my old friend here,” (here he drew Queen Marga- 
ret’s necklace from his bosom,) “ which I knew, 
because you remember I recovered it from the 
Scharfgerichter at Brisach.—‘ Oho! you pretty 
sparklers,’ said I, ‘ you shall be Burgundian no 
longer, but go back to my honest English friends,’ 
and therefore” 

“ It is of immense value,” said Arthur, “ and 
belongs not to my father or to me, but to the Queen 
you saw but now.” 

“ And she will become it rarely,” answered Sigis- 
mund. ‘ Were she but a score, or a score and a 
half years younger, she were a gallant wife for a 
Swiss landholder. I would warrant her to keep his 
household in high order.” 

“ She will reward thee liberally for recovering 
her property,” said Arthur, scarce suppressing a 
smile at the idea of the proud Margaret becoming 
the housewife of a Swiss shepherd. 

“ How—reward !” said the Swiss. “ Bethink 
thee, I am Sigismund Biederman, the son of the 
Landamman of-Unterwalden—I am not a base 
lanz-knecht, to be paid for courtesy with piastres. 
Let her grant me a kind word of thanks, or the 
matter of a kiss, and I am well contented.” 

“A kiss of her hand, perhaps,” said Arthur, 
again smiling at his friend’s simplicity. 

“ Umph, the hand! Well! it may do for a 
Queen of some fifty years and odd, but would be 
poor homage to a Queen of May.” 

Arthur here brought back the youth to the sub- 
ject of his battle, and learned that the slaughter of 
the Duke’s forces in the flight had been in no 
degree equal to the importance of the action. 

“© Many rode off on horseback,” said Sigismund ; 
“and our German reiters flew on the spoil, when 
they should have followed the chase. And, besides, 
to speak truth, Charles’s camp delayed our very 
selves in the pursuit ; but had we gone half a mile 
further, and seen our friends hanging on trees, not 
a Confederate would have stopped from the chase 
while he had limbs to carry him in pursuit.” 

“ And what has become of the Duke ?” 

“ Charles has retreated into Burgundy, like a 
dar who has felt the touch of the spear, and is 
more enraged than hurt; but is, they say, sad and 
sulky. Others report that he has collected all his 
scattered army, and immense forces besides, and 
has screwed his subjects to give him money, 80 
that we may expect another brush. But all Switzer- 
Jand will juin us after such a victory.” : 

“ And my father is with him?” said Arthur. 

“ Truly he is, and has in a right godly manner 
tried to set afoot a treaty of peace with my own 
father. But it will scarce succeed. Charles is as 
mad as ever; and our people are right proud of 
our victory, and so they well may. Nevertheless, 
my father for ever preaches that such victories, 
and such heaps of wealth, will change our ancient 
manners, and that the plonghman will leave his 
labour to turn soldier. He says much about it; 
but why money, choice meat and wine, and fine 
clothing, should do so much harm, I cannot bring 
my poor brains to see—And many better heads 
than mine are as much puzzled—Here’s to you, 
friend Arthur—This is choice liquor !” 

“ And what brings you and your General, Prince 
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Ferrand, post to Nancy?” said vuhe young English: 
man. 

“ Faith, you aye yourself the cause of our jour- 
ney.” 

“TI the cause?” said Arthur.—¢ Why, how 
could that be ?” 

“ Why, it is said you and Queen Margaret aro 
urging this old fiddling King René to yield up his 
territories to Charles, and to disown Ferrand in 
his claim upon Lorraine. And the Duke of Lor- 
raine sent a man that you know well—that is, you 
do not know him, but you know some of his family, 
and he knows more of you than you wot—to put o 
spoke in your wheel, and prevent your getting for 
Charles the county of Provence, or preventin 
Ferrand being troubled or traversed in his natinal 
rights over Lorraine.” 

“On my word, Sigismund, I cannot comprehend 
you,” said Arthur. 

“ Well,” replied the Swiss, “ my lot is a hard 
one. All our house say that I can comprehend 
nothing, and I shall be next told that nobody can 
comprehend me.— Well, in plain language, I mean 
my uncle, Count Albert, as he calls himself, of 
Geierstein—my father’s brother.” 

“ Anne of Geierstein’s father ?? echoed Arthur. 

“ Ay, truly ; 1 thought we should find some mark 
to make you know him by.” 

“ But I never saw him.” 

“ Ay, but you have though—An able man he is, 
and knows more of every man’s business than tho 
man does himself. Oh! it was not for nothing that 
he marricd the daughter of a Salamander !” 

“ Pshaw, Sigismund, how can you believe that 
nonsense ?” answered Arthur. 

“ Rudolph told me you were as much bewildered 
as I was that night at Graffs-lust,” answered the 
Swiss. 

“If I were so, I was the greater ass for my 
pains,” answered Arthur. 

“ Well, but this uncle of mine has got some of 
the old conjuring books from the library at Arn- 
heim, and they say he can pass from place to place 
with more than mortal speed ; and that he is helped 
in his designs by mightier counsellors than mere 
men. Always, however, though so able and highly 
endowed, his gifts, whether coming from a lawful 
or unlawful quarter, bring him no abiding advan- 
tage. He is eternally plunged into strife and 
danger.”’ 

“ T know few particulars of his life,” said Ar- 
thur, disguising as much as he could his anxiety to 
hear more of him ; “ but I have heard that he left 
Switzerland to join the Emperor.” 

“ True,” answered the young Swiss, “and mar- 
ried the young Baroness of Arnheim—but after- 
wards he incurred my namesake’s imperial dis- 
pleasure, and not less that of the Duke of Austria, 
They say you cannot live in Rome and strive with 
the Pope ; so my uncle thought it best to cross the 
Rhine, and betake himself to Charles’s court, who 
willingly received noblemen from all countrics, so 
that they had good sounding names, with the title 
of Count, Marquis, Baron, or suchlike, to march 
in front of them. So my uncle was most kindly 
received; but within this year or two all this 
friendship has been broken up. Uncle Albert ob- 
tained a great lead in some mysterious societies of 
which Charles disapproved, and set so hard at my 
poor uncle, that he was fain to take orders and 
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ahave his hair, rather than lose his head. But 
though he cut off his hair, his brain remains as 
busy as ever ; and although the Duke suffered him 
to be at large, yet he found him so often in his 
way, that all nen believed he waited but an excuse 
for seizing upon him and putting him to death. 
But my unele persists that he fears not Charles; 
and that, Duke as he is, Charles has more occasion 
to be afraid of him.—And so you saw how beldly 
he played his part at La Ferette.” 

. # By Saint George of Windsor!” exclaimed 
Arthur, “ the Black Priest of St. Paul’s !” 

“Qh, ho! you understand me now. Well, he 
took it upon him that Charles would not dare 
to punish him for his share in De Hagenbach’s 
death; and no more did he, although uncle Albert 
sat and voted in the Estates of Burgundy, and 
stirred them up all he could to refuse giving 
Charles the money he asked of them. But when 
the Swiss war broke out, uncle Albert became 
assured his being a elergyman would be no longer 
his protection, and that the Duke intended to have 
him aceused of corresponding with his brother 
and countrymen ; and so he appeared suddenly in 
Ferrand’s camp at Neufchatel, and sent a message 
to Charles tlat he renounced his allegiance, and 
bid him defiance.” 

“A singular story of an active and versatile 
man,” said the young Englishman. 

“ Oh, you may seek the world for a man hke 
uncle Albert. Then he knows every thing; and 
he told Duke Ferrand what you were about here, 
and offered to go and bring more certain informa- 
tion—ay, though he left the Swiss camp but five 
or six days before the battle, and the distance be- 
tween Arles and Neufchatel be four hundred 
miles complete, yet he met him on his return, 
when Duke Terrand, with me to show him the 
way, was hastening hitherward, having set off 
from the very field of battle.” 

“ Met him !’ said Arthur—* Met whom 1—Met 
the Black Priest of St. Paul’s ?’ 

« Ay, | mean ao,” replied Sigismund ; “ but be 
was habited as a Carmelite monk.” 

“A Carmelite!” said Arthur, a sudden light 
flashing on him; “and I was so blind as to recom- 
mend his services to the Queen! I remember well 
that he kept his face much concealed in his cowl 
—and I, foolish beast, to fall so grossly into the 
snare !—And yet perhaps it is as well the trans- 
action was interrupted, since | fear, if carried suc- 
ceasfully through, all must have been disconcerted 
by this astounding defeat.” 

Their conversation had thus far proeeeded, 
when Mordaunt appearing, summoned Arthur to 
his royal mistress’s apartment. In that gay pa- 
lace, a gloomy room, whose windows looked upon 
some part of the ruins of the Roman edifice, but 
excluded every other object, save broken walls 
and tottering columns, was the retreat which Mar- 
garet had chosen for her own, She received 
Albert with a kindness, more touching that it was 
the inmate of so proud and fiery a disposition,—of 
s heart assailed with many woes, and feeling them 
severely. 

# Alas, poor Arthur | she saad “ thy life begins 
where thy father’s threatens to end, in useless 
labour to save a sinking veese: Phe rushing leak 

in ita waters faster thax human force can 
ghten or discharge. Alb—alb coos wrong, whem 
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our unhappy cause becomes conneeted with it— 
Strength beeomes weakness, wisdom folly, end 
valour cowardiee, The Duke of Burgundy, hith- 
erto. victorious im all his bold undertakings, has 
but to entertain the momentary th of yteld- 
ing suctour to Lancaster, and behold his sword is 
broken by a peasant’s ftail; and his disciplined 
army; held te be the finest in the world, flies like 
chaff before the wind; while their spoils are- 
divided by renegade German hirelings, and bar- 
barous Alpine shepherds !— What more hast thou 
learned of this strange tale 1” 

“ Little, madam, but what ‘yeu have heard, 
The worst additions are, that the battle was 
shamefully cowardiike, and completely lost, with 
every advantage to have won it—the best, that 
the Burgundian army has. been rather dispersed 
than destroyed, and that the Duke himself has 
escaped, and is rallying his forces in Upper Bur~ 
gundy.” 

“To sustain a new defeat, ot e in 2 pro 
tracted and doubtfal contest, fatal to his es 
tion as defeat itself. Where is thy father ?’” 

“ With the Duke, madam, as I have been in- 
formed,” replied Arthur. 

“ Hie to him, and say I charge him to look 
after his own safety, and care no farther for my 
interests, This last blow has sunk me—I am 
without an ally, without a friend, without trea- 
sure 7 

« Not so, Madam,” replied Arthur. “ One 
piece of good fortune has brought back to your 
Grace this inestimable relie of your fortunes.”—. 
And producing the precious necklace, he pave the 
history of its recovery. 

“I yvejoice at the chanee which has restored 
these diamonds,” said the Queen, “ that in point 
of gratitude, at least, I may not be utterly bank- 
rupt. Carry them to your father—tell him my 
schemes are over—and my heart, which so long 
clung to hope, is broken at last.—Tell him the 
trinkets are his own, and to his own uge let him 
apply them. They will but poorly repay the noble 
earldom of Oxford, lost in the cause of her whe 
sends them.” 

“ Royal madam,” said the youth, “ be assured 
my father would sooner live by service as a 
schvarzreiter, than become a burdens on your mis- 
fortunes.” 

“ He never yet disobeyed command of mine,” 
said Margaret ; “and this is the last I will ley 
upon him. If he is too rich or too proud te 
benefit by his Queen’s behest, he will find enough 
of poor Lancastrians who have fewer means oF 
fewer seruples,” : ° 

“ There is yet a cireumstance I have to com- 
municate,” said Arthur, and recounted the hi 
of Albert of Gcierstein, and the disguise of a Cay+ 
Melite monk, 

“ Are you such a fool,” answered the Queen, 
“as te suppose this man has any supernatural 

wers to aid him in his ambitious projects and 

is hasty journeys f” 

“No, maduam—but it is whispered that the 
Count Albert of Geierstein, or this Black Priest 
of St. Paul’s, is 2 chief anronget the Searot Sevie- 
ties of which even princes dread whilst | 
they hate them; fer the man thet can command 
a hundred daggers, must be feared oven wy theey 
who rule thonsands of swords,” 
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“Can this persen,” said the Queen, “ being now 
® ehurohman, retais authority amongst those who 
deal in Hfe amd death? It is contrary to the 
canons.” 


“It would seem so, royal madam; but every 
thimg in these dark institutions differs from what 
is I in the light ef day. Prelates aro 
eften heads of a Vehmigque bench, and the Areh- 
bishop of Cologne exercises the dreadful office of 
their chief, as Duke of Westphalia, the principal 
region in which these societies flourish.' Such 

i attach to the secret influence of the 
chiefs of tlris dark association, as may well seem 
supernatural to those who are unapprised of cir- 
cummtances, of which men shun to speak in plain 
terms,’* 

“« Let him be wizard or assassin,” said the 
Queen, “ I thank him for having contributed to 
interrupt my plan of the old man’s cession of Pro- 
vence, which, as events stand, would have stripped 
René of bis dominions, without furthering our 
plan of invading England.—Once more, be stir- 
ring with the dawn, and bend thy way back to thy 
father, and charge him to care for himself and 
think no more of me. Bretagne, where the heir 
of Lancaster resides, will be the safest place of re- 

for its bravest followers, Along the Rhine, 
the Invisible Tribunal, it would seem, haunts both 
shores, and to be innocent of ill is no security ; 
eyen here the proposed treaty with Burgundy 
may take air, and the Provencanx carry daggers 
as well as crooks and pipes. But I hear the 
horses fast returning from the hawking party, 
and the silly old man, forgetting all the eventful 

dings of the day, whistling as he ascends 
the steps. Well, we will soon part, and my re- 
moval will be, I think, a relief to him. Prepare 
for banquet and ball, for noise and nonsense— 
above all, te bid adiea to Aix with morning 
dawn.” 

Thus dismissed from the Queen’s prescnce, 
Arthur’s first care was to summon Thiebault to 
have all things in readiness for his departure ; his 
next to prepare hinself for the pleasures of the 
evening, not perhaps so heavily affected by the 
failure of his negotiation as to be incapable of con- 
solation in such a scene; for the truth was, that 
his mind secretly revolted at the thoughts of the 
simple old King being despoiled of his dorsinions 
to further an invasion of England, in which, what- 
ever interest he might have in his daughter’s 
rights, there was little chance of success. 

If such feelings were censurable, they had their 
punishment, Although few knew how completely 
the artiva] of the Duke of Lorraine, and the intel- 
ligence he brought with him, had disconcerted the 

& of Queen it was well known there 

been little love betwixt the Queen and his 
mother Yolande; and the young Prince found 
himself at the head of a numerous yin the 
court of his. grandfather, who disliked his aunt’s 
haughty manners, and were wearied by the un- 
evasing melancholy of ker looks and conversation, 
and her undisguised eontempt of the frivolities 
areund her. ~ l'errand, besides, was 
young, , & ¥ietor pupil ga 
of battle, fought gloriously, and gained against 
chances to the aay That be was a general 
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favourite, and exeluded Arthur Philipson, as am 


adherent of the unpopular Queen, from the notice 
her influence had on a former evening procured 
him, was only a natural consequence of their rela. 
tive condition. But what somewhat hurt Arthur’s 
feelings was, to see his friead Sigismund the Sim- 
ple, as his brethren ealled him, shining with the 
refleeted glory of the Duke Ferrand of Lorraine, 
who introduced to all the ladies present, the pal« 
lant young Swiss, as Couht Sigismund of Geiere 
stein. His eare had procured for his follower » 
dress rather more suitable for such a scene tham 
the country attire of the Count, otherwise Sigis- 
mund Biederman. 

For a certain time, whatever of novelty is in- 
troduced into society is pleasing, though it has 
nothing else to recommend it. The Swiss were 
little known personally out of their own country, 
but they were much talked of; it was a recommen- 
dation to be of that country. Sigismund’s manners 
were blunt; a mixture of awkwardness and rude- 
ness, which was termed frankness during the mo- 
ment of his favour. He spoke bad French and 
worse ltalian—it gave naireté to all he said. His 
limbs were too bulky to be elegant; his dancing, 
for Count Sigismund failed not to dance, was the 
bounding and gamboling of a young elephant; yet 
they were preferred to the handsome ee a oe 
and courtly movements of the youthful English<- 
man, even by the black-eyed Countess, in whose 
good graces Arthur had mado some pr on 
the preceding evening. Arthur thus threwn inte 
the shade, felt as Mr. Pepys afterwards did when 
he tore his camlet cloak,—the damage was not 
great, but it troubled him. 

Nevertheless, the passing evening brought him 
some revenge. There are some works of art, the 
defects of which are not seen till they are injudi- 
ciously placed in too strong a light, and such was 
the case with Sigismund the Simple. The quick- 
witted, though fantastic Provengaux, soon found 
ont the heaviness of his intellect, and the extent of 
his good-nature, and amused themselves at his ex 
pense, by ironical compliments and well-veiled 
rallery. It is probable they would have been less 
delicate on the subject, had not the Swiss brought 
into the dancing-room along with him his eternal 
halberd, the size, and weight, and thickness of 
which boded little good to any one whom the 
owner might detect in the act of making merry at 
his expense. But Sigismund did no further mis- 
chief that night, except that, in achieving a superb 
entrechat, he alighted with his whole weight on the 
miniature foot of his pretty partner, which he 
wellnigh crushed to pieces. 

Arthur had hitherto avoided looking towards 
Queen Margaret during the course of the evening, 
lest he should disturb her thoughts from the chan« 
nel in which they were rolling, by seeming to lays 
elaim on her proteetion. But there was someth 
so whimsical in the awkward phiyelogniony of the 
mal-adroit Swiss, that he could not help glancin 
an eye to the aleove where the Queen’s chair 
state was placed, to see if she observed him. The 
very first view was euch as to rivet his attention. 
Margaret’s head was reelined on the ehair, her 
eyes scarcely open, her features drawn and 
pinched, her hands elosed with effort. The list 
lady of honour who stood behind heér,—old, 
and dim-sighted,—had not discovered any 
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her mistress’s position more than the abstracted 
and indifferent attitude with which the Queen was 
wont to be present in body and absent in mind, 
during the festivities of the Provengal court. But 
when Arthur, greatly alarmed, came behind the 
seat to press her attention to her mistress, she 
exclaimed, after a minute’s investigation, “ Mother 
of Heaven, the Queen is dead!” And it was 80. 
It seemed that the last fibre of life, in that fiery 
and ambitious mind, had, as she herself prophe- 
sied, given way at the same time with the last 
thread of political hope. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Toll, toll the bell! 
Greatness is o’er, 
, The heart has broke, 
To ache no more; 
An unsubstantial pageant all— 
Drop o’er the scene the funcral-pall. 
Old Poem. 


THE commotion and shricks of fear and amaze- 
ment which were excited among the ladies of the 
court by an event so singular and shocking, had 
begun to abate, and the sighs, more serious though 
less intrusive, of the few English attendants of the 
deceased Queen began to be heard, together with 
the groaus of old King René, whose emotions were 
as acute as they were shortlived. The Iceches had 
held a busy but unavailing consultation, and the 
body that was once a Queen’s, was delivered to the 
Priest of St. Sauveur, tiat beautiful chureh in 
which the spoils of Pagan temr‘es have contributed 
to fill up the magnificence of the Christian edifice. 
The stately pile was duly lighted up, and the func- 
ral provided with such splendour as Aix could 
supp'y: The Queen’s papers being examined, it 
was four, that Margaret, by disposing of jewels 
and liviag at small expense, had realized the means 
of making a decent provision for life, for her very 
few English attendants. Her diamond necklace, 
described in her last will, as in the hands of an 
English merchant named John Philipson, or his 
son, or the price thereof, if by them sold or pled- 
ged, she left to the said John Philipson and his son 
Arthur Philipson, with a view to the prosccution 
of the design which they had been destined to ad- 
vance, or if that should prove impossible, to their 
own use and profit. The charge of her funeral 
rites was wholly intrusted to Arthur, called Philip- 
son, with a request that they should be conducted 
entirely after the forms observed in England. This 
trust was expressed in an addition to her will, signed 
the very day on which she died. 

Arthur lost no time in despatehing Thiebault 
express to his father, with a letter, explaining in 
such terms as he knew would be understood, the 
tenor of all that had happened since he came to 
Aix, and above all, the death of Queen Margaret. 

Finally, he requested directions for his motions, 
since the necessary delay occupied by the obsequies 
of a person of such eminent rank must detain him 
at Aix till he should receive them. 

The old King sustained the shock of hia daugh- 
ter’s death so easily, that on the second day after 
the event, he was engaged in arranging a pompous 
proecasion for the funeral, and composing an elegy, 
to ke sung to a tune also of his own composing, 
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in honour of the deceased Queen, who was likened 
to the goddesses of heathen mythology, and to.Jdu- 
dith, Deborah, and all the other holy women, not 
to mention the saints of the Christian dis tion, 
It cannot be concealed, that when the first burst 
of grief was over, King René could not help feeling 
that Margaret’s death cut a political knot which he 
might have otherwise found it difficult to untie, and 
permitted him to take open part with his grandson, 
so far indeed as fo afford him a considerable share 
of the contents of the Provencal treasury, which 
amounted to no larger sum than ten thousand 
crowns, Ferrand having received the blessing of 
his grandfather, in a form which his affairs ren- 
dered most important to him, returned to the re- 
solutes whom he commanded ; and with him, after 
a most loving farewell to Arthur, went the stout 
but simple-minded young Swiss, Sigismund Bie- 
derman. 

The little court of Aix were left to their mourn- 
ing. King René, for whom ceremonial and show, 
whether of a joyful or melancholy character, was 
always matter of importance, would willingly have 
bestowed in solemnizing the obsequies of his daugh- 
ter Margaret what remained of his revenue, but 
was prevented from doing so, partly by remon- 
strances from his ministers, partly by the obstacles 
opposed by the young Englishman, who, acting upon 
the presumed will of the dead, interfered to pre- 
vent any such fantastic exhibitions being produced 
at the obsequics of the Queen, as had disgusted 
her during her life. 

The funeral, therefore, after many days had been 
spent in public prayers, and acts of devotion, was 
solemnized with the mournful magnificence due to 
the birth of the deceased, and with which the 
Church of Rome so well knows how to affect at 
once the eye, ear, and feelings. 

Amid the various nobles who assisted on the so- 
lemn oceasion, there was one who arrived just as 
the tolling of the great bells of St. Sauveur had 
announced that the procession was already on its 
way to the Cathedral. The stranger hastily ex- 
changed his travelling dress for a suit of deep 
mourning, which was inade after the fashion pro- 
per to England. So attired, he repaired to the 
Cathedral, where the noble mien of the cavalier 
imposed such respect on the attendants, that he 
was permitted to approach close to the side of the 
bier ; and it was across the coffin of the Queen for 
whom he had acted and suffered so much, that the 
gallant Earl of Oxford exchanged a melancholy 
glance with his son, The assistants, especially the 
English servants of Margaret, gazed on them both 
with respect and wonder, and the elder cavalier, in 
particular, seemed to them no unapt représentative 
of the faithful subjects of England, paying their last 
duty at the tomb of her who had so long swayed 
the sceptre, if not faultlessly, yet always with a bold 
and resolved hand. 

The last sound of the solemn dirge had died 
away, and almost all the funeral attendants had 
retired, when the father and son still lingered in 
mournful silence beside the remains of their So- 
vereign, The clergy at length approached, and in- 
timated they were about to concludethe last duties, 
by removing the body which had been lately oc- 
cupied and animated by so haughty and restless a 
spirit, to the dust, darkness, and silence of the 
vault, where the long-descended Gounts of Pro- 
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yence awaited dissolution. Six priests raised the 
bier on their shoulders, others bore huge waxen 
torches before and behind the body, as they carried 
it down a private staircase which yawned in the 
floor to admit their descent, The last notes of the 
requiem, in which the churchmen joined, had died 
away along the high and fretted arches of the Ca- 
thedral, the last flash of light which arose from the 
mouth of the vault had glimmered and disappeared, 
when the Earl of Oxford, taking his son by the 
arm, led him in silence forth into a small cloistered 
court behind the building, where they found them- 
selves alone. They were silent for a few minutes, 
for both, and particularly the father, were deeply 
affected. At length the Earl spoke. 

“ And this, then, is her end,” said he. “ Here, 
royal lady, all that we have planned and pledged 
life upon falls to pieces with thy dissolution ! The 
heart of resolution, the head of policy is gone ; and 
what avails it that the limbs of the enterprise still 
have motion and life? Alas, Margaret of Anjou ! 
may Heaven reward thy virtues, and absolve thee 
from the consequence of thine errors! Both be- 
longed to thy station, and if thou didst hoist too 
high a sail in prosperity, never lived there prin- 
eess who defied more proudly the storms of adver- 
sity, or bore up against them with such dauntless 
nobility of determination. With this event the 
drama has closed, and our parts, my son, are 
ended.” 

“We bear arms, then, against the infidels, my 
lord?” said Arthur, with a sigh that was, however, 
hardly audible. 

“ Not,” answered the Earl, “until I Jearn that 
Henry of Richmond, the undoubted heir of the 
house of Lancaster, has no occasion for my ser- 
vices. In these jewels, of whiche you wrote me, 
so strangely lost and recovered, I may be able to 
supply him with resources more needful than 
either your services or mine. But I return no 
more to the camp of the Duke of Burgundy ; for in 
him there is no help.” 

“ Can it be possible that the power of so great a 
sovereign has been overthrown in one fatal battle ?” 
said Arthur. 

“ By no means,” replied his father. ‘ The loss 
at Granson was very great; but to the strength 
of Burgundy it is but a scratch on the shoulders of 
agiant. It isthe spirit of Charles himself, his wis- 
dom at least, and his foresight, which have given 
way under the mortification of a defeat, by such 
as he accounted inconsiderable enemies, and ex- 
pected to have trampled down with a few squa- 
drons of his men-at-arms. Then his temper is 
become freward, peevish, and arbitrary, devoted to 
those who flatter, and, as there is too much reason 
to believe, betray him; and suspicious of those 
counsellors who give him wholesome advice. Even 
I have had my share of distrust. Thou knowest I 
refused to bear arms against our late hosts the 
Swiss; and he saw in that no reason for reject- 
ing my attendance on his march. But since the 
defeat of Granson, I have observed a strong and 
sudden change, owing, perhaps, in some degree to 
the insinuations of Campo-Basso, and not a little to 
the injured pride of the Duke, who was unwilling 
that an indifferent person in my situation, and 
thinking as I do, should witness the disgrace of his 
arms. He spoke in my hearing of lukewarm 
friends, cold-blooded neutrals,—of those who, not 
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being with him, must be against him. I tell thee, 
Arthur de Vere, the Duke has said that which 
touched my honour so nearly, that nothing but the 
commands of Queen Margaret, and the interesta 
of the House of Lancaster, could have nfide me 
remain in hiscamp. That is over—My royal mis- 
tress has no more occasion for my poor services— 
the Duke can spare no aid to our cause—and if he 
could, we can uo longer dispose of the only bribe 
which might have induced him to afford us suc- 
cours. The power of seconding his views on Pro- 
vence is buried with Margaret of Anjou.” 

«“ What, then, is your purpose ?’ demanded his 
son. 

“ T propose,” said Oxford, “ to wait at the court 
of King René until I can hear from the Earl of 
Richmond, as we must still call him. IT am aware 
that banished men are rarely welcome at the court 
of a foreign prince; but I have been the faithful 
follower of his daughter Margaret. I only propose 
to reside in disguise, and desire neither notice nor 
maintenance ; so methinks King René will not re- 
fuse to permit me to breathe the air of his domi- 
nions, until I learn in what direction fortune or 
duty shall call me.” 

“ Be assured he will not,” answered Arthur, 
“René is incapable of a base or ignoble thought ; 
and if he could despise trifles as he detests dishon- 
our, he might be ranked high in the list of mo- 
narchs.” 

This resolution being ndopted, the son presented 
his father at King René’s court, whom he pri- 
vatcly made acquainted that he was a man of qua- 
lity, and a distinguished Lancastrian. The good 
King would in his heart have preferred a guest of 
lighter accomplishments and gayer temper, to Ox- 
ford, a statesman and a soldier of melancholy and 
grave habits. ‘The Earl was conscious of this, and 
seldom troubled his benevolent and light-heanted 
host with his presence. He had, however, an op- 
portunity of rendering the old King a favour of 
peculiar value. This was in conducting an import- 
ant treaty betwixt René and Louis XI. of France, 
his nephew. Upon that crafty monarch, René 
finally settled his principality, for the necessity of 
extricating his affairs by such a measure was now 
apparent even to himself, every thought of favour- 
ing Charles of Burgundy in the arrangement hav- 
ing died with Queen Margaret. The policy and 
wisdom of the English Earl, who was intrusted 
with almost the sole charge of this secret and deli- 
cate measure, were of the utmost advantage to 
good King René, who was freed from personal and 
pecuniary vexations, and enabled to go piping and 
tabouring to his grave. Louis did not fail to pro- 
pitiate the plenipotentiary, by throwing out dis- 
tant hopes of aid to the efforts of the Lancastrian 
party in England. A faint and insecure negotia- 
tion was entered into upon the subject; and these 
affairs, which rendered two journeys to Paris ne- 
cessary on the part of Oxford and his son, in the 
spring and summer of the year 1476, occupied 
them until that year was half spent. 

In the meanwhile, the wars of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy with the Swiss Cantons and Count Ferrand 
of Lorraine, continued to rage. Before midsum- 
mer, 1476, Charles had assembled a new army of 
at least sixty thousand men, supported by one -hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannony for the purpose of 
invading Switzerland, where the warlike moun 
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cpa easily leviod a host of thirty thousand 
itzers, now necounted almost invincible, and 
onlied upon their confederates, the [roe Citica on 
the Rhine, to support them with a powerful body 
ef cavalry. The first efforts of Charles were suc- 
cessful. He over-ran the Pays de Vaud, and re- 
covered most of the places which he had lost after 
the defeat at Granson. But instead of attempting 
to secure a well-defended frontier, or, what would 
have been still more politic, to achievea pcace 
upon equitable terms with his redoubtable neigh- 
bours, this most obstinate of princes resumed tle 
of penetrating into the recesses of the 
Alpine mountains, and chastising the mountaineers 
even within their own strongholds, thougl expe- 
fierce might have taught him the danger, nay dcs- 
tion, of the attempt. Thus the news received 
y Oxford and his son, when they returned to Aix 
in midsummer, was, that Duke Charles had ad- 
vanced to Marat, (or Murten,) situated upon a lake 
of the same name, at the very entrance of Swit- 
verland. Here report said, that Adrian de Buben- 
berg, a veteran knight of Berne, commanded, and 
maintained the most obstinate defence, in expec- 
tation of the relicf which his countrymen were 
hastily assembling. 

* Alas, my old brother-in-arms!” said the Earl 
to his son, on hearing these tidings, “ this town be- 
sieged, these assaults repelled, this vicinity of an 
enemy’s country, this profound lake, these inacces- 
sible cliffs, threaten a second part of the tragedy 
of Granson, more calamitous perhaps than even 
the former.” 

On the last week of July, the capital of Provence 
was agitated by one of those unauthorised, yet ge- 
nerally received rumours, which transmit great 
events with inercdible swiftness, as au apple flung 
from hand to hand by a number of people will pass 
@ given space infinitely faster than if borne by 
the most rapid series of expresses. The report 
announced a second defeat of the Burgundians, in 
terms 60 exaggerated, as induced the Karl of O.- 
ford to consider the greater part, if not the wlicle, 
as a fabrication. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


And is the hostile troop arrived, 
And havc they won the day? 
It must have been a blondy ficld 
Ere Darwent fled away ! 
The Eltrick Shepherd. 


S.iesp did not close the eyes of the Earl of Ox- 
ford or his son; for although the success or dcfeat 
of the Duke of Burgundy could not now be of im- 
potance to their own private or political affairs, yet 
the father did not cease to interest himself in the 
fate of his former companion-in-arms ; and the son, 
with the fire of youth always eager after novelty,! 
expected to find something to advance or thwart 
his own progress in every remarkable event which 
agitated the world, 

Arthur had risen from his bed, and was in the 
act of attiring himself, when the tread of a horse 
arrested his attention. He had no sooner looked 
out of the window, than exclaiming, “ News, my 
father, news from the army !” he rushed into the 
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street, where a cayalicr, who appeared to have 
ridden very hard, was enqulsing ti the two Phi- 
lipsons, father and som. He had no difficulty in 
recognising Colvin, the master of the Burgundian 
ordnance. His ghastly look distress of 
mind; his disordered array and broken armour, 
which seemed rusted with rain, or stained with 
blood, gave the intelligence of some affray in which 
he had probably been worsted; and so exhausted 
was his gallant steed, that it was with difficulty the 
animal could stand upright. The condition of the 
rider was not much bettcr. When he alighted 
from his horse to greet Arthur, he reeled so much 
that he would have fallen without instant support. 
Ilis horny eye had lost the power ef speculation ; 
his limbs possessed imperfectly that of motion, and 
it was with a half suffocated voice that he muiter- 
ed, “ Only fatigue—want of rest and of food.” 

Arthur assisted him into the house, and refresh- 
ments were procured; but he refused all except a 
bowl of wine, after tasting which he set it down, 
and looking at the Earl of Oxford with an eye of 
the deepest affliction, he cjaculated, “The Duke of 
Burgundy !” 

“ Slain?” replicd the Earl ; « I trust not !” 

“It might have been better if he were,” said 
the Englishman; “ but dishonour has come before 
death.” 

“ Defeated, then ?”’ said Oxford. 

“ So completely and fearfully defeated,” answer- 
ed the soldicr, “that all that I have seen of lose 
before was slight in comparison.” 

“ But how, or where ?” said the Earl of Oxford ; 
“ you were superiors in numbers, as we were in- 
formed.” 

“ Two to one at Joast,” answered Colvin ; “ and 
when I speak of our encounter at this moment, I 
could rend my flesh with my teeth for being here 
to tell such a tale of shame. We had sat down 
fur about a week before that paltry town of Mur- 
ten, or Morat, or whatever it is called. The go- 
vernor, one of those stubborn mountain-bears of 
Berne, bade us dcfiance. He would net even oon- 
descend to shut his gates, but when we summoned 
the town, returned for answer, we might enter if 
we pleased—we should be suitably received. I 
would have tried to bring him to reason by a salvo 
or two of artillery, but the Duke was too much 
irritated to listen to good counsel. Stimulated by 
that black traitor, Campo-Baaso, he deemed it bet- 
ter to run forward with his whele force upon ‘a 
place, which, though I could soon have battered it 
about their German ears, was yet too strong to be 
carried by swords, lances, and hagbuts. We were 
beaten off with great loss, and much discourage- 
ment to the soldiers. We then commenced more 
regularly, and my batteries would have brought 
these mad Switzers to their senses. Walls and 
ramparts went down before the lusty cannoneers 
of Burgundy; we were well secured also by ia- 
trenchments against those whem we heard of as 
approaching to raiso the siege. But on the even- 
ing of the twentieth of this month, we learned that 
they were elose at hand, and Charles, consulting 
only his own bold spizit, advanced to meet them, 
relinquishing the advantage of our batteries and 
atrong position. By his orders, though — my 
own judgment, I accompanied him with twenty 

and the flower of my le. We 
broke up oa the next morning, and not ad- 
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vanged far before we saw the lances and thick 
atray of halberds aud two-handed swords which 
crested the mountaia. Heavon, toa, added its ter- 
rors—A thutider-sterm, with all the fury of those 
tesapestuous climates, descended on both armies, 
butt did most annoyance to ours, as our troops, 
wepecially the Italians, were more sensible to the 
torrents of rain which poured down, and the rivu- 
4 lets, which, swelled inte torrents, inundated and 
disordered our position. The Duke for ence saw 
it necodaary to alter his purpose of instant battle. 
tle rode up to me, and directed me to defend with 
4he cannon the retreat which he was about to com- 
menoe, adding, that he himself would in person 
sustain me with the men-at-arms. The order was 
given to retreat. But the movement gave new 
— to an enemy already sufficiently audacious. 

ranks of the Swiss instantly prostrated them- 
selves in prayer—a practice en the field of battle 
which I have ridiculed—but 1 will do se no more. 
When, after five minutes, they sprung again on 
their feet, and began to advance rapidly, sounding 
their horns and crying their war-cries wiih all 
their usual forocity—behold, my lord, the elouds 
of Heaven vane, shedding on the Confederates 
the blessed light of the returning sun, while our 
ranks were still in the gloom of the tempest. My 
men were discouraged. The host behind them was 
votreating ; the sudden light thrown on the advanc- 
ing Switzers showed along the mountains a profu- 
sion of banners, a glancing of arms, giving to the 
enemy the appearance of double the numbors that 
had hitherto been visible to us. I exhorted my 
followers to stand fast, but in doing so I thought a 
thought, and spoke a werd, which was a grievous 
gin. ‘Stand fast, my brave cannoneers,’ I said, 
‘we will presently let them hear louder thunders, 
and show them more fatal lightuinga, than their 
prayers have put down !’—-My men shouted—But 
it was an impious theught—a blasphemous speech 
-—aud evil came after it. We levelled our guns 
on the advancing masees as fairly as cannon were 
‘ever pointed~—I can vouch it, for I laid the GranJ 
Duchess of Burgundy myself—Ah, poor Duchess ! 
what rude hands manage thee now !—The volley 
Aves fired, and ere the smoke spread from the 
muzzles, I could see many a man, and many a 
banner, go down. It was natural to think such a 
‘discharge should have checked the attack, and 
whilst the smoke hid the enemy from us, I made 
every ¢ffert agaia to load our cannon, and anxious- 
ly endeavoured to look through the mist to discover 
the state ef our opponents. But ere our smoke 
wee cleared away, or the cannon again loaded, they 
came headlong dewn on us, horse and foot, old 
thon ang boys, men-at-arms and variets, charging 
ap to the muzzie ef the guns, and over them, with 
total disregard to their lives. My brave fellows 
were eut down, pierced threugh, and overrun, 
while they were again loading their pieces, nor do 
i believe that a single cannon was fired a second 


“ And the Duke?” said the Earl of Oxford, “ did 
de not support you?” 

“ Most loyally and bravely,” answered Colvin, 

with his own body guard of Walloons and Bur- 
gandians, -But a thousand Italian mercenaries 
went off, and never showed face again. The 5 
too, was cumbered with tle artillery, and in itself 
uarrow, bordering on mountains aud cliffs, a decp 
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lake close beside. In short it was a place totally 
unfit for horsemen to actin. In spite of the Duke’s 
utmost exertions, and these of the gallant Flem- 
ings wlro fought around him, all were borne back 
in eomplete disorder. I was on fvot, fighting as I 
could, without hopes of my life, or indeed thoughts 
of saving it, when I saw the guns taken and my 
faithful oannoneers slain. But I saw Duke Charles 
hard pressed, and took my horse from my page 
that held him——Thou, too, art lust, my poor orplan 
boy !—I could only aid Monseigneur de la Croye 
and others to extricate the Duke, Our retreat be 
came a total rout, and when we reached our rear- 
guard, which we had left strongly encamped, the 
banners of the Switzers were waving on our bat- 
teries, for a large diviston had made a circuit 
through mountain passes known only to them- 
selves, and attacked our camp, vigorously secon- 
ed by that accursed Adrian de Bubenbuyg, who 
sallicd from the beleaguered town, so that our in- 
treunchments were stormed on both sides at onco. 
—I have more to say, but having ridden day and 
night to bring you these evil tidinga, my tonguo 
clings to the roof of my mouth, and I feel that I 
can speak no more. The rest is all flight and 
massacre, disgraceful to every soldicr that shared 
ia it. For my part 1 confess my contumclious 
self-confidence and insolence to man, as well as 
blasphemy to Heaven. If I live, it is but to hide 
my disgraced head in a cowl, aud expiate the nu- 
microus sins of a licentious life.” 

With difficulty the broken-minded soldier was 
prevailed upon to take some nourishment and re- 
pose, together with an opiate, which wus prescrib- 
ed by the physician of King Ren¢, who recom- 
mended it as necessary to preserve even the rea- 
son of his patient, exhausted by the events of the 
battle, and subsequent fatigue. 

The Earl of Oxford, dismissing other assistance, 
watched alternately with his son at Colvin’s bed- 
side. Notwithstanding the draught that had been 
administered, his repose was far from sound. Sud- 
don starts, the perspiration which sprung from hiy 
brow, the distortions of his countenance, and the 
manner in which he clenched his fists and flung 
about his limbs, showed that in his drcams he was 
again encountering the terrors of a ee anil 
forlorn combat. This lasted for several hours; but 
about moon fatigue and medicine prevailed over 
nervous excitation, and the defeated commander 
fell into a deep and untroubled repose till evening 
About sunset he awakened, and, after learning 
with whom and where he was, he partook of re- 
freshments, and without any appareut conscious- 
ness of having told them bcfore, detailed once 
more all the particulars of the battle of Murten. 

“ It were little wide of truth,” he said, “ to cal- 
culate that one half of the Duke’s army fell by the 
sword, or were driven into the lake, Those who 
escaped are great part of them scattered, never 
again to unite. Such a desperate and irretrievable 
rout was never witnessed. We fled like deer, 
sheep, or any other timid animala, which only ro- 
main in company because they are afraid to sepa 
rate, but never think of order or of defence.” 

«“ And the Duke ?” said the Earl of Oxford. 

“ We hurried him with us,” said the soldier, 
« rather from instinct than loyalty, as men flying 
from a conflagration snatch up wiat they have of 
value without knowing what they are doing. Knight 
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panic, and each blast of the horn of Uri in our 
rear added new wings to our flight.” 

“ And the Duke %” repeated Oxford. 

“ At first he resisted our efforts, and strove to 
turn back on the foe; but when the flight became 
general, he galloped along with us, without a werd 
spoken or a command issued. At first we thought 
his silence aud passiveness, so unusual in a temper 
go fiery, were fortunate for securing his personal 
safety. But when we rode the whole day, without 
being able to obtain a word of reply to all our ques- 
tions,—when he sternly refused refreshments of 
every kind, though he had tasted no food all that 
disastrous day,—when every variation of his moody 
ee uncertain temper was sunk into silent and sul- 

en despair, we took counsel what was to be done, 

aud it was by the general voice that 1 was des- 
patched to entreat that you, for whose counsels 
alone Charles has been known to have had some 
occasional deference, would come instantly to his 
place of retreat, and exert all your influence to 
awaken him from this lethargy, which may other- 
wise terminate his existence.” 

“ And what remedy can I interpose ?” said Ox- 
ford. “ You know how he neglected my advice, 
when following it might have served my interest 
as well as his own. You are aware that my life 
was not safe among the miscreants that surrounded 
the Duke, and exercised influence over him.” 

“ Most true,’ answered Colvin; “ but I also 
know he is your ancient eompanion-in-arms, and it 
would ill become me to teach the noble Earl of 
Oxford what the laws of chivalry require. For 
your lordship’s safety, every honest man in the 
army will give willing security.” 

“ It is for that 1 care least,” said Oxford, indif- 
ferently ; “and if indecd my presence can be of 
service to the Duke,—if I could believe that he 
desired it”’ 

“ He does—he does, my lord !”’ said the faithful 
soldier, with tears in his eyes. “ We heard him 

‘name your name, aa if the words escaped him ina 
painful dream.” 

“ I will go to him, such being the case,” said 
| Oxford.—* I will go instantly. Where did he pur- 
pose to establish his headquarters ?” 

“ He had fixed nothing for himself on that or 
other matters ; but Monsieur de Contay named La 
Riviere, near Salins, in Upper Burgundy, as the 
place of his retreat.” 

; © Thither, then, will we, my son, with all haste 
of preparation. Thou, Colvin, hadst better remain 
here, and see some holy man, to be assoilzied for 
thy hasty speech on the battle-field of Morat. 
There was offence in it without doubt, but it will 
be ill atoned for by quitting a generous master 
when he hath most need of your good service ; and 
jt is but an act of cowardice to retreat into the 
cloister, till we have no longer active dutics to per- 
form in this world.” 

“ Jt is true,” said Colvin, “ that should I leave 
the Duke now, perhaps not a man would stay be- 
hind that could stell a cannon properly. The sight 
of your lordship cannot but operate favourably on 
my noble master, since it has waked the old sol- 
dier in myself. If your lordship can delay your 
journey till to-morrow, I will have my spiritual 

| affaing settled, and my bodily health sufficiently re- 

os to be your guide to La Riviere; and, for 
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and knave, officer and soldier, fled in the same 
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the cloister, I will think of it when I have regained 
the good name which I have lost at Murten. But 
I will have masses said, and these right powerful, 
for the souls of my poor cannoneers.” 

The proposal of Colvin was adopted, and Oxford, 
with his son, attended by Thiebault, spent the day 
in preparation, excepting the time necessary to 
take formal leave of King René, who seemed to 
part with them with regret. In company with the 
ordnance officer of the discomfited Duke, they tra- 
versed those parts of Provence, Dauphiné, and 
Franche Compté, which lie between Aix and the 
place to which the Duke of Burgundy had retreat- 
ed; but the distance and inconvenience of so long 
a route consumed more than a fortnight on the 
road, and the month of July 1476 was commen- 
ced, when the travellers arrived in Upper Bur 
gundy, and at the Castle of La Riviere, about 
twenty miles to the south of the town of Salins, 
The castle, which was but of small size, was sur- 
rounded by very many tents, which were pitched m 
n erowded, disordered, and unsoldierlike manner, 
very unlike the discipline usually observed in the 
camp of Charlesthe Bold. That the Duke was pre- 
sent there, however, was attested by his broad ban- 
ner, which, rich with all its quarterings, streamed 
from the battlements of the castle. The guard 
turned out to receive the strangers, but in a man- 
ner so disorderly, that the Ear] looked to Colvin for 
explanation. The master of the ordnance shrug- 
ged up his shoulders, and was silent. 

Colvin having sent in notice of his arrival, and 
that of the English Earl, Monsieur de Contay 
caused them presently to be admitted, and express- 
ed much joy at their arrival. 

“ A few of us,” he said, * true servants of the 

Duke, are holding council here, at which your 
assistance, my noble Lord of Oxford, will be of the 
utmost importance. Messieurs De la Croye, De 
Craon, Rubempré, and others, nobles of Burgundy, 
are now assembled to superintend the defence of 
the country at this exigence.” 
} ;They all expressed delight to see the Earl of 
Oxford, and had only abstained from thrusting 
their attentions on him the last time he was in the 
Duke’s camp, as they understood it was his wish 
to observe incognito. 

‘ His Grace,” said De Craon, “ has asked after 
you twice and on both times by your assumed 
name of Philipson.” 

“ I wonder not at that, my Lord of Craon,’’ re- 
plied the English nobleman; “ the origin of the 
name took its rise in former days, when I was 
here during my first exile. 1t was then said, that 
we poor Lancastrian nobles must assume other 
names than our own, and the good Duke Philip 
said, as I was brother-in-arms to his son Charles, 
I must be called after himself, by the name of 
Philipson. In memory of the good sovereign, ] 
took that name when the day of need actually ar- 
rived, and I see that the Duke thinks of our early 
intimacy by his distinguishing me so.—How fares 
his Grace ?” 

The Burgundians looked at each other, and there 
Was & pause. 

“ Even like a man stanned, brave Oxford,” at 
length De Contay replied. “ Sieur d’Argentin, you 
can best infarm the noble Earl of the condition of 


our sovereign.” » 
“ He is like a man distracted,” said the future 
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historian of that busy period. “ After the battle of | of them in the respect and deference which I have 


Granson, he was never, to my thinking, of the same 
sound judgment as before. But then, he was capri- 
cious, unreasonable, peremptory, and inconsistent, 
and resented every counsel that was offered, as if 
it had been meant in insult; was jealous of the 
least trespass in point of ceremonial, as if his sub- 
jects were holding him in contempt.~ Now there 
is a total change, as if this second blow had stun- 
ned him, and suppressed the violent passions which 
the first called into action. He is silent as a Car- 
thusian, solitary as a hermit, expresses interest in 
nothing, least of all in the guidance of his army. 
He wags, you know, anxious about his dress; so 
much so, that there was some affectation even in 
the rudenesses which he practised in that matter. 
But, woe’s me, you will see a change now; he will 
not suffer his hair or nails to be trimmed or ar- 
ranged. He is totally heedless of respect or dis- 
respect towards him, takes little or no nourish- 
ment, uses strong wines, which, however, do not 
seem to affect his understanding; he will hear 
nothing of war or state affairs, as little of hunting 
or of sport. Suppose an anchorite brought from 
a cel] to govern a kingdom, you see in him, except 
‘in point of devotion, a picture of the ficry active 
Charles of Burgundy.” 

“ You speak of a mind deeply wounded, Sieur 
d’Argentin,” replied the Englishman. “ Think you 
it fit I should present myself before the Duke ?” 

“I will enquire,” said Contay; and leaving the 
apartment, returned presently, and made a sign to 
the Earl] to follow him. 

In a cabinet, or closet, the unfortunate Charles 
reclined in a large arm-chair, his legs carelessly 
stretched on a footstool, but so changed that the 
Earl of Oxford could have believed what he saw 
to be the ghost of the once fiery’ Duke. Indeed, 
the shaggy length of hair which, streaming from 
his head, mingled with his beard; the hollowness 
of the caverns, at the bottom of which rolled his 
wild eyes ; the falling in of the breast, and the ad- 
vance of the shoulders, gave the ghastly appear- 
ance of one who has suffered the final agony which 
takes from mortality the signs of life and energy. 
His very costume (a cloak flung loosely over him) 
increased his resemblance to a shrouded phantom. 
De Contay named the Earl of Oxford; but the 
Duke gazed on him with a lustreless eye, and gave 
him no answer. 

“ Speak to him, brave Oxford,” said the Burgun- 
dian in a whisper ; “ he is even worse than usual, 
but perhaps he may know your voice.” 

Never, when the Duke of Burgundy was in the 
most palmy state of his fortunes, did the noble Eng- 
lishman &neel to kiss his hand with such sincere 
reverence, He respected in him, not only the af- 
flicted friend, but the humbled sovereign, upon 
whose tower of trust the lightning had so recently 
broken. It was probably the falling of a tear upon 
his hand which seemed to awake the Duke’s atten- 
tion, for he looked towards the Earl, and said, 
“ Oxford— Philipson—my old—my only friend, 
hast thou found me out in this retrcat of shame 
and misery.” 

«“ J am not your only friend, my lord,” said Ox- 
ford. “ Heaven has given you many affectionate 
friends among your natural and loyal subjects. 
But though a stranger, and saving the allegiance 
I owe to my lawful sovereign, I will yield to none 





paid to your Grace in prosperity, and now come 
to render to you in adversity.” 

“ Adversity, indeed!” said the Duke; “ irreme- 
diable intolerable adversity! I was lately Charles 
of Burgundy, called the Bold—now am I twice 
beaten by a scum of German peasants; my stand- 
ard taken, my men-at-arms put to flight, my camp 
twice plundered, and each time of value more than 
equal to the price of all Switzerland fairly lost; 
myself hunted like a caitiff goat or chamois—The 
utmost spite of hell could never accumulate more 
shame on the head of a sovereign !” 

“ On the contrary, my lord,” said Oxford, “ it 
is a trial of heaven, which calls for patience and 
strength of mind. The bravest and best knight 
invy lose the saddle; he is but a laggard who lies 
rolling on the sand of the lists after the accident 
has chanced.” 

“Ha, laggard, sayst thou?” said the Duke,. 
some part of his ancient spirit awakened by the 
broad taunt ; “ Leave my presence, sir, and return 
to it no more, till you are summoned thither ”——— 

“ Which I trust will be no later than your Grace 
quits your dishabille, and disposes yourself to see 
your vassals and friends with such ceremony as 
befits you and them,” said the Earl composedly. 

“How mean you by that, Sir Earl? You are 
unmannerly.” : 

“If I be, my lord, 1 am taught my ill-breed- 
ing by circumstances. JI can mourn over fallen 
dignity ; but I cannot honour him who dishonours 
himself, by bending, like a regardless boy, bencath 
the scourge of evil fortune.” 

« And who am I that you should term me such ?? 
said Charles, starting up in all his natural pride 
and ferocity; “or who are you but a miserable 
exile, that you should break in upon my privacy 
with such-disrespectful upbraiding ?” 

“ For me,” replied Oxford, “ I am, as you say, 
an unrespected exile; nor am I ashamed of my 
condition, since unshaken loyalty to my king and 
his successors has brought me to it. But in you, 
can I recognise the Duke of Burgundy in a sullen 
hermit, whose guards are a disorderly soldiery, 
dreadful only to their friends ; whose councils are 
in confusion for want of their sovereign, and who 
himself lurks, like a lamed wolf in its den, in an 
obscure castle, waiting but a blast of the Switzer’s 
horn to fling open its gates, which there are none 
to defend; who wears nota knightly sword to pro- 
tect his person, and cannot even die like a stag at 
bay, but must be worried like a hunted fox ?” 

‘“ Death and hell, slanderous traitor!” thun- 
dered the Duke, glancing a look at his side, and 
perceiving himself without a weapon,—* It is well 
for thee I have no sword, or thou shouldst never 
boast of thine insolence going unpunished.—Con- 
tay, step forth like a good knight, and confute the 
calumniator. Say, are not my soldiers arrayed, 
disciplined, and in order ?”’ 

“ My lord,” said Contay, trembling (brave as he 
was in nara at the frantic rage which Charles 
exhibited, “ there are a numerous soldiery yet 
under your command, but they are in evil order, 
and in worse discipline, I think, than they were 
wont.” 

“ J see it—lI see it,” said the Duke; “ idle and 
evil counsellors are ye all.--Hearken, Sir of Con- 
tay, what have youand the rest of you been dving, 
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holding as you de large lands and high fiefs of us, 
that I cannet stretch my limbs.on a sick-bed, whon 
my heart is half broken, but my troops must fall 
snte oe) see peter a& exposes me to the 
acorn and reproach of each baggarly foreigner ?’ 

“<M Lord,” replied Con snore fans. * we 
heave done what we could. But your Grace has 
accustomed your mercenary generals and leaders 
of Free Companies, to take their orders only from 
your own mouth, or hand. They clamour also for 
pay, and the treasurer refuses to issue it without 
flag Grace’s order, as he alleges it might cost him 
nis head; and they will not be guided and re- 
étrained, either by us or those who compose your 
council.” 

The Duke laughed sternly, but was evidently 
somewhat pleased with the reply. 

“Ia, ha !? he said, “ it is only Burgundy who 
ean ride his own wild horses, and rule his own wild 
soldiery. Hark thee, Contay—To-morrow I ride 
forth to review the troops—for what disorder has 

d allowance shall be made. Pay also shall be 
issued——but woe to those who shall have offended 
too deeply ! Let my grooms of the chamber know 
to provide me fitting dress and arms. I have got 
a lesson” (glancing a dark look at Oxford), “ and 
I will not again be insulted without the means of 
wreaking my vengeance. Begone, both of you. 
And, Contay, send the treasurer hither with his 
accounts, and woe to his soul if 1 find aught tu 
eomplain of ! Begone, I say, and send him hither.” 

They left the apartunent with suitable obeisance. 
As they retired, the Duke said abruptly, “ Lord of 
Oaford, a word with you. Where did you study 
medicine ? In your own famed university, I sup- 
San Thy physic hath wrought a wonder. Yet, 

ector Philipson, it might have cost thee thy life.” 

“ i have ever thought my life cheap,” said Ox- 
ford, “ when the object was to help my friend.” 

“ Thou art indeed a friend,” said Charles, “and 
a fearless one. But go—I have been sore troubled, 
nad thou has tashed my temper closely. To-mor- 
row we will speak further ; meantime, 1 forgive 
thea, and I honour thice.”’ 

The Earl of Oxford retired to the Council-hall, 
where the Burgundian nobility, aware of what had 
passed, crowded around him with thanks, complhi- 
ments, and congratulations. A general bustle now 
ensued ; orders were hurried off in every direc- 
tion. Those officers who had duties to perform 
which had been negleeted, hastened to conceal or 
fo atene for their negligence. There was a general 
tumult in the camp, but it was a tumult of joy ; 
for soldiers are always most pleased whon they arc 
best in order for performing their military service ; 
and license er inactivity, however acceptable at 
times, are not, when continued, so agreeable to 
their nature, as strict discipline and a prospect of 
ag gms 

The treasurer, who was, luchily for him, a man 
of sense and method, having been two hours in 
private with the Duke, returned with looks of won- 
der, and professed, that never in Charles’s most 
prosperous days, had he showed himself more 
acute in the department of finance, of which he 
had but that-morning scemed totally incapable ; 
and the merit was universally attributed to the visit 
of Lord Oxford, whose timely reprimand had, like 
the shot ofa cannon dispersing foul mista, awakened 
tae Duke from his black aud bidious melancholy. 
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- On the following day, Charles reviewed his tr00 
with his usual attention, directed new levies, ma 
various dispositions of his forces, and corrected the 
faults of their discipline by severe orders, which 
were enforced by seme deserved punishments, (of 
which the Italian mervenaries of Campo-Basso had 
a large share,) and rendered palatable by the pay- 
ment of arrears, which was calculated to attach 
them to the standard uader which they served, | 

The Duke aleo, after consulting with his coun- 
cil, agreed t convehe meetings of the States in 
his different territories, rcdreas certain ea 
grievances, and grant some boons which he had : 
hitherto denied; and thus began to open a new , 
account of popularity with his subjects, in place of | 
that which his rashness had exhausted. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 


Here’s a weapon now, 

Shall shake 2 conquering general in his tent, 
A monarch on his throne, or reach a prelate, 
However holy be his offices, 

F’en while he serycs the altar. 





Old Play. 


T’rom this time all was activity in the Duke of 
Burgundy’s court and army. Money was collect- 
ed, soldiers were Icvied, and certain news of the 
Confederates’ motions only were wanting to bring 
on the campaign. But although Charles was, to 
all outward appearance, as active as ever, yet those 
who were movie immediately about his peison were 
of opinion that he did not display the soundness of 
mind, er the energy of judgment, which had been 
admired in him before these calamities. He was | 
still liable te fils of moody melancholy, similar to | 
those which deseended upon Saul, and was vehe- 
mently furious when aroused out of them. Indeed, 
the Kar] of Oxford himself seemed to have lost the 
poset Which he had exercised over him at first. 

ay, though in geneval Charles was both grateful 
and affectionate towards lim, he evidently felt 
humbled by the recollection of his having witness- 
ed his impotent and disastrous condition, and was 
£0 much afraid of Lord Oxford being supposed to 
lead his counsels, that he often repelled his advice, 
mercly, as it seemed, to show his own indepen- 
dence of mind. 

In these froward humours, the Duke was much 
encouraged by Campo-Basso. That wily traitor 
now saw his master’s affairs tottering to their fall, 
and he resolved to lend his lever to the work, so 
as to entitle him toashare ef thg spoil. He re- 
garded Oxford as one of the most able friends and 
counsellors who adhered to the Duke; he thought 
he saw in his looks that he fathomed his own trea- 
cherous purpose, and therefore he hated and fear- 
ed him. LBesides, in order perhaps to colour over, 
even to his own e}¢s, the abominable perfidy he 
meditated, he affected to be exceedingly enraged 
against the Duke for the late panishment of mar 
rauders belonging to his Italian Lands. He be- 
heved that chastisement to have been inflicted by 
the advice of Oxford; and he suspected that the 
measure was d with the hope of discovering 
that the Itahams had not pillaged for their own 
emolument only, but for that of their oommander. 
Believing that Oxford was thus hestile te him, 
Campo-Basso would have speedily-found aneans to 
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take him out of his path, had not the Earl himself 
tound it prudent to observe some precautions; and 
the lords of Flanders and Burgundy, who loved 
him for the very reasons for which the Italian ab- 
horred him, watched over his safety with a vigi- 
tance, of which he himself was ignorant, but which 
certainly was the means of preserving his life. 

it was not to be supposed that Ferrand of Lor- 
raine should have left his victory so long unim- 
proved; but the Swiss Confederates, who were the 
strength of his forces, insisted that the first opera~ 
tions should take place in Savoy and the Pays de 
Vaud, where the Burgundians had many garrisons, 
which, though they received no relief, yet were not 
easily or speedily reduced. Besides, the Switzers 
being, like most of the national soldiers of the time, 
a kind of militia, most of them returned home, to 
get in their harvest, and to deposit their spoil in 
safety. Ferrand, therefore, though bent ou pur- 
suing his success with all the ardour of youthful 
chivalry, was prevented from making any move- 
ment in advance until the month of December, 
1476. In the meantime, the Duke of Burgundy’s 
forces, to be least burdensome to tho country, 
were cantoned in distant places of lis dominions, 
where every exertion was made to perfect the dis- 
cipline of the new levies. The Duke, if left to him- 
self, would have precipitated the struggle by again 
assembling his forces, and pushing forward into 
the Helvetian territories; but though he inwardly 
foamed at the recollection of Granson and Murten, 
the memory of these disasters was too recent to 
permit such a plan of the campaign. Meantime, 
weeks glided past, and the month of December 
was far advanced, when, one morning, as the Duke 
was sitting in council, Campo-Basso suddenly en- 
tered, with a degree of extravagant rapture in his 
countenance, singularly different from the cold, 
regulated, and subtle smile which was usually his 
utmost advance towards laughter. “ Guantes,’”} 
he said, * Guantes, for luch’s sake, if it please your 
Grace.” 

“ And witat of good fortune comes nigh us!” 
waid the Duke,—“ Methought she had forgot the 
way to our gates.” 

'® She has returned to them, please your ee 8 
ness, with her cornucopia full of choicest gifta, 
ready to pour her fruit, her flowers, her treasures, 
on the head of the sovercign of Europe most wor- 
thy to receive them.” 

“ The meaning of all this?” said Duke Charles ; 
‘‘ riddles are for children.” 

“The harebrained young madman Ferrand, who 
calls himself of Lorraine, has broken down from 
the moputains, at the head of a desultory army of 
scape-graces like himself; and what think you,— 
ha! ha! ha !—they are over-running Lorraine, 
and have taken Nancy—ha ! ha! ha !” 

© By my good faith, Sir Count,” said Contay, 
astonished at the gay humour with which the Ita- 
lan treated a matter so seriozs, “ 1 have seldom 
heard a fool laugh more gaily at a more scurvy 
jest, than you, a wise man, laugh at the loss of the 
priacipal town of the province we are figl:ting for.” 

“] said o- Basso, “among the spears, 
as my war-horse docs—ha | ha !—among the trum- 
pets, I laugh also over the destruction of the 
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“You laugh,” said the Lord of Contay, waxing 
ee pase “when you have all the mirth to your- 
self, as you laughed aftcr our losses at Granson 
and Marten.” 

“ Peace, sir !” said the Dike. “ The Count of 
Campo-Basso has viewed the case asI do. This 
young knight-crrant ventures from the protectien 
of his mountains; and Heaven decal with me as ] 
keep my oath, when I swear that the next fair 
field on which we meet shall see one of us dead! 
It is now the last week of the old year, and before 
Twelfth-Day we will see whether he or 1 shall find 
the bean in the cake.—To arms, my lords; let our 
camp instantly break up, and our troope move for- 
ward towards Lorraine. Scnd off the Italian and 
Albanian light cavalry, and the Stradiots, to scour 
the country in the van—Oxford, thou wilt bear 
arms in this journey, wilt thou not?” 

“ Surely,” said the Earl. “I am eating your 

Highness’s bread; and when enemies invade, it 
stands with my honour to fight for your Grace as 
if I was your bern subject. With your Grace's 
permission, I will despatch a pursuivant, who shall 
carry Ictters to my late kind host, the Landamman 
of Uatorvalden, acquainting him with my pur- 
0bC.”? 
The Duke having given a ready assent, the pur 
suivant was dismissed accordingly, and returued ia 
a few-hours, 80 near had the armies approached to 
each other, He bore a Ictter from the Landam- 
man, in a tone of courtesy and even kindnosgs, re- 
gretting that any cause should have occurred for 
bearing arms against his late guest, for whom he 
expressed high personal regard. The same pur- 
suivant also brought greetings from the family of 
the Biedermans to their fricnd Arthur, and a se- 
parate letter, addressed to tho same person, of 
which the contents ran thus :— 

* Rudolph Donnerhugel is desirous to give the 
young merchant, Arthur Philipson, the opportunit 
of finishing the bargain which remained unsettl 
between them in the castle-court of Geierstein. 
Ile is the more desirous of this, as he is aware 
that the said Arthur has done him wrong, in se- 
ducing the affections of a certain maiden of rank, 
to whom he, Philipson, is not, and cannot be, an 
thing beyond an ordinary acquaintance. Rudolp 
Donnerhugel will send Arthur Philipson word, 
when a fair and equal meeting can take place ou 
neutral ground. in the meantime, he will be as 
often as possible in the first rank of the skirmish- 
ers.” 

Young Arthur’s heart leapt high as he read the 
defiance, the piqued tone of which showed the 
state of the writer’s feelings, and argued suffictent- 
ly Rudolph’s disappointment on the subject of 
Anne of Geierstein, and his suspicion that she had 
bestowed her affections on the youthful stranger. 
Arthur found means of despatching a reply to the 
challenge of the Swiss, assuring him of the plea- 
sure with which he would attend his commands, 
either in front of the line or elsewhere, as Rudolph 
might desire. : 

eantime the armies were closely approaching 
to each other, and the light troops sqm met, 
The Stradiots from the Venetian territory, @ sort 


of cavalry resembling that of the Turka, performed 
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much of that service on the part of the Burgundian 
army, for which, indeed, if their fidelity could have 
been relied on, they were admirably well qualified. 
The Earl of Oxford observed, that these men, who 
were under the command of Campo-Basso, always 
brought in intelligence that the enemy were in 
indifferent order, and in full retreat. Besides, in- 
formation was communicated through their means, 
that sundry individuals, against whom the Duke of 
Burgundy entertained peculiar personal dislike, 
and whom he specially desired to get into his hands, 
had taken refuge in Nancy. This greatly increased 
the Duke’s asaviie for retaking that place, which 
became perfectly ungovernable when he learned 
that Ferrand and his Swiss allica had drawn off to 
® neighbouring position called Saint Nicholas, on 
the news of his arrival, The greater part of the 
Burgundian counsellors, together with the Earl of 
Oxford, protested against his besieging a place of 
some strength, while an active enemy lay in the 
neighboumhood to relieve it. They remonstrated 
on the smallness of his army, on the severity of the 
weather, on the difficulty of obtaining provisions, 
and exhorted the Duke, that having made such a 
movement as had forced the enemy to retreat, he 
ought to suspend decisive operations till spring. 
Charles at first tried to dispute and repel these 
arguments; but when his counsellors reminded him 
that he was placing himself and his army in the 
same situation as at Granson and Murten, he 
became furious at the recollection, foamed at the 
mouth, and only answered by oaths and impreca- 
tions, that he would be master of Nancy before 
Twelfth-Day. 

Accordingly, the army of Burgundy sat down 
before Nancy, in a strong position, protected by 
the hollow of a water course, and covered with 
thirty pieces of cannon, which Colvin had under 
his charge. 

Having indulged his obstinate temper in thus 
arranging the campaign, the Duke seemed to give 
a little more heed to the advice of his counsellors 
touching the safety of his person, and permitted 
the Earl of Oxford, with his son, and two or three 
officers of his household, men of approved trust, to 
ee within his pavilion, in addition to the usual 





It wanted three days of Christmas when the 
Duke sat down before Nancy, and on that very 
evening a tumult happened which seemed to justify 
the alarm for his personal safety. It was mid- 
night, and all in the ducal pavilion were at rest, 
when a cry of treason arose. The Earl of Oxford, 
drawing his sword and snatching up a light which 
burned beside him, rushed into the Duke’s apart- 
ment, and found him standing on the floor totally 
undressed, but with his sword in his hand, and 
striking around him so furiously, that the Earl him- 
self had difficulty in avoiding his blows. The rest 
of his officers rushed in, their weapons drawn, and 
their cloaks wrapped around their left arms. 
When the Duke was somewhat composed, and 
found himself surrounded by his friends, he in- 
formed them, with rage and agitation, that the 
officers of the Secret Tribunal had, in spite of the 
Vigilant precautions taken, found means to gain 
entrance into his chamber, and charged him, under 
the highest penalty, to appear before the Holy 
Vehme upon Christmas night. 

The byatanders heard this story with astonish- 
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ment, and some of them were uncertain whether 
they ought to consider it as a reality or a dream of 


the Duke’s irritable fancy. But the citation was 
found on the Duke’s toilet, written, as wae the 
form, upon parchment, signeted with three crosses, 
and stuck to the table with a knife, A slip of wood 
had been also cut from the table. Oxford read the 
summons with attention. It named as usual a 
place, where the Duke was cited to come unarmed 
and unattended, and from which it was said he 
would be guided to the seat of judgment. 

Charles, after looking at the scroll for some time, 
gave vent to his thoughts. 

“ J know from what quiver this arrow comes,” 
he said. “ It is shot by that degenerate noble, 
apostate priest, and accomplice of sorcerers, Albert 
of Geierstein. We have heard that he is among 
the motley group of murderers and outlaws, whom 
the old fiddler of Provence’s grandson has raked 
together. But, by Saint George of Burgundy! 
neither monk’s cowl, soldier’s casque, nor con- 
juror’s cap, shall save him after such an insult as 
this. I will degrade him from knighthood, hang 
him from the highest steeple in Nancy, and his 
daughter shall choose between the meanest herd- 
boy in my army, and the convent of filles re- 
pentées |”? 

“ Whatever are your purposes, my lord,” said 
Contay, “ it were surely best be silent, when, from 
this late apparition, we may conjecture that more 
than we wot of may be within hearing.” 

The Duke seemed struck with this hint, and was 
silent, or at least only muttered oaths and threat be- 
twixt his teeth, while the strictest search was made 
for the intruder on his repose. But it was in vain. 

Charles continued his researches, incensed at a 
flight of audacity higher than ever had been ven- 
tured upon by these Secret Societies, who, what- 
ever might be the dread inspired by them, had not 
as yet attempted to cope with sovereigns. A trusty 
party of Burgundians were sent on Christmas 
night to watch the spot (a meeting of four cross 
roads,) named in the summons, and make prisoners 
of any whom they could lay hands upon; but no 
suspicious persons appeared at or near the place. 
The Duke not the less continued to impute tho 
affront he had received to Albert of Geierstein. 
There was a price set upon his head; and Campo- 
Basso, always willing to please his master’s mood, 
undertook that some of his Italians, sufficient! 
experienced in such feats, should bring the obnox1- 
ous baron before him, alive or dead. Colvin, 
Contay, and others, laughed in secret at the Ita- 
lian’s promises. 

“ Subtle as he is,” said Colvin, he will the 
wild vulture from the heavens before he gets Al- 
bert of Geierstein into his power.” 

Arthur, to whom the words of the Duke had 
given subject for no small anxiety, on account of 
Anne of Gcierstein, and of her father for her sake, 
breathed more lightly on hearing his menaces held 
so cheaply. ‘ 

It was the second day after this alarm that 
Oxford felt a desire to reconnoitre the camp of 
Ferrand of Lorraine, having some doubts whether 
the strength and position of it were accurately 
reported. He obtained the Duke’s consent for this 
purpose, who at the same time made him and his 
son a present of two noble steeds of great power 
and speed, which he himself highly valued. 
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So soon as the Duke’s pleasure was communi- 
eated to the Italian Count, fe expresse@ the utmost 
joy that he was to have the assistance of Oxford’s 
age and experience upon an exploratory party, and 
selected a chosen band of a hundred Stradiots, 
whom he said he had sent sometimes to skirmish 
up to the very beards of the Switzers. The Earl 
showed himself much satisfied with the active and 
intelligent manner in which these men performed 
their duty, and drove before them and dispersed 
some parties of Ferrand’s cavalry. At the entrance 
of a little ascending valley, Campo- Basso comamuni- 
cated to the English noblemen, that if they could 
advance to the farther extremity, they would have 
a full view of the enemy’s position. ‘T'wo or three 
Stradiots then spurred on to examine this defile, 
and, returning back, communicated with their 
leader in their own language, who, pronouncing the 
passage safe, invited the Earl of Oxford to accom- 
pany him. They proceeded through the valley 
without seeing an enemy, but on issuing upon a 
plain at the point intimated by Campo-Basso, Ar- 
thur, who was in the van of the Stradiots, and 
separated from his father, did indeed see the camp 
of Duke Ferrand within half a mile’s distance ; but 
a body of cavalry had that instant issued from it, 
and were riding hastily towards the gorge of the 
valley, from which he had just emerged. He was 
about to wheel his horse and ride off, but, conscious 
of the great speed of the animal, he thought he 
might venture to stay for a moment’s more accu- 
rate survey of the camp. The Stradiots who 
attended him did not wait his orders to retire, but 
went off, as was indeed their duty, when attacked 
by a supcrior force. 

Meantime, Arthur observed that the Knight, 
who seemed leader of the advancing squadron, 
mounted on a powerful horse th&t shook the carth 
beneath him, bore on his shield the Bear of Berne, 
and had otherwise tle appearance of the massive 
frame of Rudolph Donnerhugel. Ie was satisfied 
of this when he beheld the cavalier halt his party 
and advance towards him alone, putting his lance 
in rest, and moving slowly, as if to give him time 
for preparation. ‘To accept such a challenge, in 
such a moment was dangerous, but to refuse it was 
disgraceful ; and while Arthur’s blood boiled at the 
idea of chastising an insolent rival, he was not a 
little pleased at heart that their meeting on horée- 
back gave him an advantage over the Swiss, 
dhrough his perfect acquaintance with the practice 
of the tournay, in which Rudolph might be sup- 
posed more ignorant. 

They met, as was the phrase of the time, “ man- 
ful under shield.” The lance of the Swiss glanced 
from the helmet of the Englishman, against which 
it was addresscd, while the spear of Arthur, directed 
right against the centre of his adversary’s body, 
was so justly aimed, and so truly seconded by the 
full fury of the career, as to pierce, not only the 
shield which hung round the ill-fated warrior’s 
neck, but a breast-plate, and a shirt of mail which 
he wore beneath it. Passing clear through the 
body, the steel point of the weapon was only stop- 
ped by the back-piece of the unfortunate cavalier, 
who fell headlong from his horse, as if struck b 
lightning, rolled twice or thrice over on the ground, 
tore the earth with his hands, and then lay pros- 
trate a dead corpse. 

There was a cry of rage and grief among those 
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men-at-arms whose ranks Rudolph had that in- 
stant left, and many couched their Innces to 
avenge him; but Ferrand of Lorraine, who was 
present in person, ordered them to make prisoner, 
but not to harm the successful champion. This 
was accomplished, for Arthur had not time to 
turn his bridle for flight, and resistance would 
have been madness. 

{ When brought before Ferrand, he raised his 
visor, and said, “ Js it well, my lord, to make cap- 
tive an adventurous Knight, for doing his devoir 
against a personal challenger ?” 

“ Do not complain, Sir Arthur of Oxford,” said 
Ferrand, “ before you experience injury—You 
are free, Sir Knight. Your father and you were 
faithful to my royal aunt Margaret, and although 
she was my enemy, I do justice to your fidelity in 
her behalf; and from respect to her memory, dis- 
inherited as she was like myself, and to please my 
grandfather, who I think had some regard for you, 
I give you your freedom. But I must also care 
for your safety during your return to the camp 
of Burgundy. On this side of the hill we are 
loyal and true-heurted men, on the other they are 
traitors and murderers.—You, Sir Count, will, I 
think, gladly see our captive placed in safety.” 

The Knight to whom Ferrand addressed him- 
self, a tall stately man, put himself in motion to 
attend on Arthur, while the former was expressing 
to the young Duke of Lorraine the sense he en- 
tertained of his chivalrous conduct. ‘ Farewell, 
Sir Arthur de Vere,” said Ferrand. “ You have 
slain a noble champion, and to me a moat useful 
and faithful friend. But it was done nobly and 
openly, with equal arms, and in the front of the 
line ; and evil befall him who entertains feud 
first !? Arthur howed to his saddlebow. Ferrand 
returned the salutation, and they parted. 

Arthur and his new companion had ridden but 
a little way up the ascent, when the stranger spoke 
thus :— 

“ We have been fellow-travellers before, young 
man, yet you remember me not.” 

Arthur turned his eyes on the cavalier, and ob- 
serving that the crest which adorned his helmet 
was fashioned like a vulture, strange suspicions 
began to cross his mind, which were contirmed, 
when the Knight, opening his helmet, showed him 
the dark and severe features of the Priest of Saint 
Paul’s. 

“ Count Albert of Geierstein | said Arthur. 

“ The same,’ replied the Count, “ though thou 
hast seen him in other garb and headgear. But 
tyranny drives all men to arms, and I have re- 
sumed, by the license and command of my supe- 
riors, those which I had laid aside. A war against 
cruelty and oppression is holy as that waged in 
Palestine, in which priests bear armour.” 

“© My Lord Count,” said Arthur, eagerly, «I 
cannot too soon entreat you to withdraw to Sir 
Ferrand of Lorraine’s squadron. Here you are in 
peril, where no strength or courage can avail you. 
The Duke has placed a price on your head ; and 
the country betwixt this and Nancy swarms witb 
Stradiots and Italian light horsemen.” 

“I Jaugh at them,” auswered the Count. © J 
have not lived so long in a stormy world, amid in- 
trigues of war and policy, to fall by the mean hand 
of such as they—besides, thou art with me, and I 
have seen but now that thou canst bear thee nobly.” 
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“ Fn your defence, my lord,” said Arthur, who 
thonght of his companion as the father of Anne of 
Geieratein, 4 I should try to do my best.” 

@-What, youth!” replied Count Albert with a 
stern sneer, that was liar to his countenance ; 
* wouldat thou aid the enemy of the lord under 
whose banner thou servest, agajnst his waged sol- 
diers 7” 

Arthur was somewhat abashed at the turn given 
to his ready offer of assistance, for which he had 
expected at least thanks; but he instantly collected 
himself, and replied, “ My Lord Count Albert, you 
have been pleased to put yourself in perii to pro- 
tect me from partisans of your party—I am 
pha bound to defend you from those of our 

” 


“ Tt ia happily answered,” said the Count ;— yet 
I think there is a little blind partisan, of whom 
troubadours and minstrels talk, to whose instiga- 
tien I might, in case of need, owe the great zeal 
of my protector.” 

He did net allow Arthur, who was a good deal 
embarrassed, time to reply, but proceeded: “ Hear 
me, young man—Thy lance has this day done an 
evil deed to Switzerland, to Berne, and Duke 
Ferrand, in slaying their bravest champion. But 
to me, the death of Rudolph Donnerhugel is a 
weleome event. Know that he was, as his ser- 
vices grew more Indispensable, become importu- 
nate in requiring Duke Ferrand’s interest with 
me for my daughter’s hand. And the Duke him- 
eelf, the son of a princess, blushed not to ask me 
to bestow the last of my house—for my brother's 
family are degenerate mongrels—upon a presump- 
tuous young man, whose uncle was a domestic in 
the house of my wife’s father, though they boasted 
some relationship, I believe, through an illegiti- 
mate channel, which yonder Rudolph was wont to 
make the most of, as it favoured his suit.” 

* Surely,” said Arthur, “a match with one so 
unequal in birth, and far more in every other re- 
was too monstrous to be mentioned ?” 

«© While I lived,” replied Count Albert, “ never 
should such anion have been formed, if the death 
both of bride and bridegroom by my dagger could 
have saved the honour of my house from violation. 
Bat when I-—I whose days, whose very hours are 
numbered—shall be no more, what could prevent 
an undaunted suitor, fortified by Duke Ferrand’s 
favour, by the general applause of his country, 
and perhaps by the unfortunate prepossession of 
my brother Arneld, from carrying his point against 
the resistance and scruples of a solitary maiden ?” 

“ Rudolph is dead,” replied Arthur, “ and may 
Heaven assoilzie him from guilt! But were he 
alive, and urging his suit on Anne of Geierstein, he 
would find there wae a combat to be fought ” 

“ Which has been already decided,” answered 
Count Albert. “ Now, mark me, Arthur de Vere! 
My daughter has told me of the passages betwixt 
yeu and her. Your sentiments and conduct are 
worthy of the noble house you descend from, which 
E well know ranks with the most iffustrions in 
Europe. You are indeed disinherited, but so is 
Anne of Geierstein, save such pittanee as her ancle 
may impart to her of her paternal inheritance. If 
you share it together till better days, (always sup- 
posing your father gives his consent, for my 
ehild shall enter no’ house against the will of its 
head,) ory daughter knows that she has my will- 








ing consent and my blessing. My brother shah 
also know my pleasure. He will approve my pur- 
pose; for though dead to thoughts of honour and 
chivalry, he is alive to social feelings, loves his 
niece, and has fricndship for thee and for thy fa- 
ther. What say’st thou, young man, to take a 
boggarly Countess, to aid thee in the journey of 
life believe—nay, I prophesy, (for 1 stand so- 
much on the edge of the grave, that methinks I 
command a view beyond it,) that a lustre will one 
day, after I have long ended my doubtful and 
stormy life, beam on the coranets of De Vere and 
Geierstein.”” 

De Vere threw himself from his horse, clasped 
the hand of Count Albert, and was about to ex- 
haust himself in thanks ; but the Count insisted on 
his silence. 

“ We are about to part,” he said. The time 
is short—the place is dangerous. You are to me, 
personally speaking, less than nothing. Had any 
one of the many schemes of ambition which I have 
poe led me to success, the son of a banished 

arl had not been the son-in-law I had chosen. 
Rise and remount your horse—thanks are un- 
pleasing when they are not merited.” 

Arthur arose, and, mounting his horse, threw 
his raptures into a more acceptable form, endea- 
vouring to describe how his love for Anne, ang 
efforts for her happiness, should express his grati- 
tude to her father; and observing that the Count 
listened with some pleasure to the picture he drew 
of their future life, he could not help exclaiming, 
— And you, my lord—you who have been the 
author of all this happiness, will you not be the 
witness and partaker of it? Believe me, we will 
strive to soften the effect of the hard blows which 
fortune has dealt to you, and should a ray of bet- 
ter luck shine upon us, it will be the more wel- 
come that you can share it.” 

“© Forbear such folly,” said the Count Albert of 
Geierstein. “I know my last scene is approach 
ing.—Hear and tremble. The Duke of Burgandy 
is sentenced to die, and the Secret and Invisible 
Judges, who doom in secret, and avenge in secret, 
like the Deity, have given the cord and the dagger 
to my hand!” 

“ Oh, cast from you these vile symbols!” ex- 
claimed Arthur, with enthusiasm; “let them find 
butchers and common stabbers to do such an office, 
and not dishonour the noble Lord of Geierstein |!” 

* Peace, foolish boy,” answered the Count. “The 
oath by which I am sworn is higher than that 
clouded sky, more deeply fixed than those distant 
mountains. Nor think my act is that of an assas- 
sin, though for such I might plead the Duke’s own 
example. I send not hirelings, like these base 
Stradiots, to hunt his life, without imperilting mine 
own. I give not his daughter—innocent of his 
offences—the choice betwixt a dis ful mar- 
riage and a discreditable retreat from tbe world. 
No, Arthur de Vere, I seek Charles with the re- 
solved mind of one, who, to take the life of an ad- 
versary, exposes himself to certain death.” 

“ I pray you speak no farther of it,” said Ar- 
thur, ver sasionsly “Consider I serve for the 
present the Prince whom you th es 





“ And art bound,” interrupted the Count, “to 
unfold to him what I teH you. I desire you should 
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ve this 
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opportunity of sending him personal defiance. Say 
to Charles of Burgundy, that he has wronged Al- 
bert of Geierstein. He who is injured im his ho- 
nour leses all value for his life, and whoever does 
so has full command over that of anether man. 
Bid him keep himself well from me, sinee if he see 
a second sun of the approaching ycar rise over the 
distant Alpe, Albert of Geierstein is forsworn.— 
And now begone, for I see a party approach un- 
der a Burgundian banner, ‘They will cnsure your 
safety, but, should I remain longer, would endanger 
mine.” 

- So saying, the Count of Geicrstein turned his 
horse and rode off. 


CHAPTER XAXAVI. 


Faint the din of battle bray'd 
Mhstant down the heavy wind ; 
War aud terror fled before 
Wounds and death were ieft behind. 
MiIcKLE. 


Arrnur, left alone, and desirous perhaps to 
cover the retreat of Count Albert, rode towards 
the approaching body of Burgundian cavalry, who 
were arrayed under the Lord Contay’s banner. 

“ Welcome, welcome,” said that nobleman, ad- 
vancing hastily to the young knight. “The Duke 
of Burgundy is a mile hence, with a body of horse 
to support the reconnoitring party. It is net half 
an hour sinee your father galloped up, and stated 
that you had been led into an ambnseade by the 
treachery of the Stradiots, and made prisoner. 
lle has impeached Campo-Basso of treason, and 
challenged him to the combat. They have both 
been sent to the camp, under chatge of the Grand- 
Marshal, to prevent their fighting on the spot, 
though I think our Italian showed little desire to 
come to blows. The Duke holds their gages, and 
they are to fight upon Twelfth-day.” 

“ I doubt that day will never dawn for some who 
look for it,” said Arthur; “ but if it do, I will my- 
self claim the combat, by my father’s permission.” 

He then turned with Contay, and met a atill 
larger body of cavalry under the Duke’s broad 
banner. He was instantly brought before Charles. 
The Duke heard, with some apparent anxiety, Ar- 
thur’s support of his father’s accusations against 
the Italian, in whose favour he was so deeply pre- 
judiced. When assured that the Stradiots had 

een aeross the hill, and communicated with their 
leader just before he encouraged Arthur to ad- 
vance, as it proved, into the midst of an ambush, 
the Duk8 shook his head, lowered his shaggy brows, 
and muttered to himself,— It will to Oxford, per- 
haps—these Italians are vindietive.”—-Then raising 
his head, he commanded Arthur to proceed. 

He heard with a species of eestasy the death of 
Rudolph Donnerhugel, and, taking a ponderous 

old chain from his own neck, flung it over Ar- 
thur’s. 

«‘ Why, thou hast forestalled all our honours, 
young Arthur—this was the biggest bear of them 
all—-the rest are but suckling whelps to him! I 
think I have found a youthful David to match 
their huge thick-headed Goliath. Dut the idiot to 
think his t hand could manage a lazee | 

Well, my brave bey—what more? How camest 


6ay 
a A, eet. 
By some wily devies or agile strata gens, 

“ Pardon me, my lord,” answered Arthur, « } 

pial ghaginass by their chief, Ferrand, who consi- 

my enceunter with Rudolph Donnerhugel as 
a personal duel; and desirous to use fair war, as 
he said, dismissed me honourably, with my horse 
and arms.” 

“« Umph !” said Charles, his bad humour ne- 
turning; “ your Prince Adventurer must play the 
generous—Umph-—vwell, it belongs to his part, but 
shall not be a line for me ta-square my conduet 
Proceed with your story, Sir Arthur de Vere.” 

As Arthur preceeded to tell how and under 
what circumstances Cownt Albert of Geierstein 
named himself to him, the Duke fixed on him an 
eager look, and trembled with impatience as he 
fiercely interrupted him with the question—*“ And 
you—you struck him with your poniard under the 
fifth rib, did you not ?” 

“T did not, my Lord Duke—we were pledged in 
niutual assuranee to each other.” 

“ Yet you knew him te be my mortal enemy ?” 
said the Duke. “Go, young man, thy lukewarm 
indifference has cancelled thy merit. The esea 
of Albert of Geierstein hath counterbalanced the 
death of Rudolph Donnerhugel.” 

“ Be it so, my lord,” said Arthur, boldly. “-} 
neither claim your praises, nor depreeate your 
censure. J] had to move me in cither case motives 
persona] to myself,—Donnerhugel was my enemy, 
and to Count Albert I owe some kindness.” 

The Burgundian nobles who stoed around, were 
terrified for the effect of this bold speech. But it 
was never possible to guess with accuracy how seach 
things would affect Charles. He looked around him 
with a laugh—* Hear you this English cockerel, my 
lords—what a note will he one day sound, that al- 
ready crows so bravely in a prince’s presence ?” 

A few horsemen now enme in from different 
quarters, recounting that the Duke Ferrand and 
his company had retired into their encampment, 
and the country was clear of the enemy. 

“ Let us then draw back also,” said Chartes, 
“since there is no chance of breaking spears to- 
day. And thou, Arthur de Vere, attend me cloee- 
] p38 
Arrived at the Duke’s pavilion, Arthur under- 
went an examination, in which he said nothing of 
Anne of Geierstein, or her father’s designe cun- 
cerning him, with which he considered Charles as 
having nothing to do; but he frankly conveyed to 
him the personal threats which the Count had 
openly used. The Duke listened with more tem- 
per, and when he heard the expression, “ That a 
man who is desperate of his own lite might com» 
mand that of any other person,” he said, “ But 
there is a life beyond this, in which he who 
treacherously murdered, and hia base and — 
rate assassin, shall each mect their deserts.” Ile 
then took from his bosom a gold cross, and kissed. 
it, with much appearance of devotion. “ In this,” 
said he, “I will place my trust. If I fas in this 
world, may I find grace in the next—He, Str Max~ 
shal |” he exclaimed—“ Let your prisoners. attend 
us.” 

The Marshal of Bargundy entered with the Eart 
of Oxford, and stated that his other prisoner, Cara 
po- , had desired eo eaencetly that ke might 
be suffered to go and post his sentinels on 
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part of the camp intrusted to the protection of his 
troops, that he, the Marshal, had thought fit to 
comply with his request. 

“Jt is well,” said Burgundy, without further 
remark—“ Then to you, my Lord Oxford, I would 

resent your son, had you not already locked him 
in your arms. He has won great los and honour, 
and done me brave service. This is a period of 
the year when good men forgive their enemies ;— 
I know not why,—my mind was little apt to be 
charged with such matters,—but I feel an uncon- 
querable desire to stop the approaching combat 
betwixt you and Campo-Basso. For my sake, con- 
sent to be friends, and to receive back your gage 
of battle, and let me conclude this year—perhaps 
the last I may see—with a deed of peace.” 

“ My lord,” said Oxford, “ it is asmall thing you 
ask of me, since your request only enforces a 
Christian duty. J was enraged at the loss of my 
son. J am grateful to Heaven and your Grace for 
restoring him. To be friends with Campo-Basso 
is to me impossible. Faith and treason, truth and 
falsehood, might as soon shake hands and embrace, 
But the Italian shall be to me no more than he has 
been before this rupture ; and that is literally no- 
thing. I put my honour in your Grace’s hands; 
— if he receives back his gage, I am willing to re- 
ceive mine. John de Vere needs not be appre- 
hensive that the world will suppose that he fears 
Campo-Basso.” 

The Duke returned sincere thanks, and detained 
the officers to spend the evening in his tent. Lis 
manners seemed to Arthur to be more placid than 
he had ever seen them before, while to the Earl 
of Oxford they recalled the earlier days in which 
their intimacy commenced, ere absolute power and 
unbounded success had spoiled Charles’s rough, but 
not ungenerous disposition. The Duke ordered a 
distribution of provisions and wine to the soldiers, 
and expressed an anxiety about their lodgings, the 
cure of the wounded, and the health of the army, to 
which he received only unpleasing answers. To 
some of his counsellors, apart, he said, “ Were it 
not for our vow, we would relinquish this purpose 
till spring, when our poor soldiers might take the 
field with less of suffering.” 

Nothing else remarkable appeared in the Duke’s 
manner, save that he enquired repeatedly after 
Campo- Basso, and at length received accounts that 
he was indisposed, and that his physician had re- 
commended rest; he had therefore retired to re- 
pose himself, in order that he might be stirring 
on his duty at peep of day, the safety of the camp 
depending much on his vigilance. 

he Duke made no observation on the apology, 
which he considered as indicating some lurking 
disinclination, on the Italian’s part, to meet Oxford. 
The guests at the ducal pavilion were dismissed an 
hour before midnight. 

When Oxford and his son were in their own 
tent, the Ear] fell into a deep reverie, which lasted 
nearly ten minutes, At length, starting suddenly 
up, he said, “ My son, give orders to Thiebault 
and thy yeomen to have our horses before the tent 
by break of day, or rather before it; and it would 
not be amiss if you ask our neighbour Colvin to 
ride along with us, i will visit the outposts by 
daybreak.” 
re It is a sudden resolution, my lord,” said Ar- 

ur. 
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« And yet it may be taken too late,” said his 
father. “ Had it been moonlight, 1 would have 
made the rounds to-night.” 

* Tt is as dark as a wolf’s throat,” said Arthur. 
“ But wherefore, my lord, can this night in parti 
cular excite your appreliensions ?”’ 

“ Son Arthur, perhaps you will hold your father 
credulous. But my nurse, Martha Nixon, was a 
northern woman, and full of superstitions. In par- 
ticular, she was wont to say, that any sudden and 
causeless change of a man’s nature, as from license 
to sobriety, from temperance to indulgence, froin 
avarice to extravagance, from prodigality to love of 
money, or the like, indicates an immediate change 
of his fortunes—that some great alteration of cir- 
cumstances, either for good or evil, (and for evil 
most likely, since we live in an evil world,) is im- 
pending over him whose disposition is 60 much al- 
tered. This old woman’s fancy has recurred so 
strongly to my mind, that I am determined to sce 
with mine own eyes, ere to-morrow’s dawn, that all 
our guards and patrols around the camp are on the 
alert.” 

Arthur made the necessary communications to 
Colvin and to Thiebault, and then retired to rest. 

It was ere day break of the first of January, 1474, 
a period long memorable for the events which 
marked it, that the Earl of Oxford, Colvin, and 
the young Englishman, followed only by Thie- 
bault and two other servants, commenced their 
rounds of the Duke of Burgundy’s encampment. 
For the greater part of their progress, they found 
sentinels and guards all on the alert and at their 
posts. It was a bitter morning. The ground was 
partly covered with snow,—that snow had been 
partly melted by a thaw, which had prevailed for 
two days, and partly congealed into ice by a bitter 
frost, which had’commenced the preceding even- 
ing, and still continued. A more dreary scene 
could scarcely be witnessed. 

But what were the surprise and alarm of the 
Earl of Oxford and his companions, when they 
came to that part of the camp which had been 
occupied the day before by Campo-Basso and his 
Italians, who, reckoning men-at-arms and Stra- 
diots, amounted to nigh two thousand men—not a 
challenge was given—not a hore neighed—no 
steeds were scen at picquet—no guard on the 
camp. They examined several of the tents and 
huts—they were empty. 

“ Let us back to alarm the camp,” said the Earl 
of Oxford ; “ here is treachery.” 

“ Nay, my lord,” said Colvin, “let us not carry 
back impertect tidings. I have a battery an hun- 
dred yards in advance, covering the access to this 
hollow way ; let us see if my German catnoncers 
are at their post, and I think I can swear that we 
shall find them so. The battery commands a nar- 
row pass, by which alone the camp can be ap- 
proached, and if my men are at their duty, 1 will 
pawn my life that we make the pass good till you 
bring up succours from the main body.” 

“ Forward, then, in God’s name !” said the Earl 
of Oxford. 

They galloped, at every risk, over broken ground, 
slippery with ice in some places, encumbered with 
snow in others. They came to the cannon, judi- 
ciously placed to sweep the pass, which rose to- 
wards the artillery on the outward side, and then 
descended gently from the battery into the lower 
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ground. _The waning winter moon, mingling with 
the dawning light, showed them that the guns were 
in their places, but no sentinel was visible. ; 

«“ The villains cannot have deserted !” said the 
astonished Colvin But see, there is light in their 
cantonment.—Oh, that unhallowed distribution 
of wine! Their usual sin of drunkenness has 
beset them. I will soon drive them from their re- 
velry.” 

He sprung from his horse, and rushed into the 
tent from whence the light issued. The cannon- 
eers, or most of them, were still there, but stretch- 
ed on the ground, their cups and flagons scattered 
around them ; and so drenched were they in was- 
sail, that Colvin could only, by commands and 
threats, awaken two or three, who, staggering, and 
obeying him rather from instinct than sense, reeled 
forward to man the battery. A heavy rushing 
sound, like that of men marching fast, was now 
heard coming up the pass. ' 

“ Tt is the roar of a distant avatariche,” said Ar- 
thur. 

“Tt is an avalanche of Switzers, not of snow,” 
said Colvin.—“ Oh, these drunken slaves !—The 
cannon are deeply loaded, and well pointed—this 
volley must check them if they were fiends, and 
the report will alarm the camp sooner than we can 
do.—But, oh, these drunken villains !” 

“Care not for their aid,” said the Earl; “my 
son and I will each take a linstock, and be gunners 
for once.” 

They dismounted, and bade Thiebault and the 
grooms look to the horses, while the Ear] of Ox- 
ford and his son took each a linstock from one of 
the helpless gunners, three of whom were just s0- 
ber enough to stand by their guns. 

“ Bravo!” cried the bold Master of Ordnance, 
“never was a battery so noble. ,Now, my mates 
—your pardon, my lords, for there is no time for 
ceremony,—and you, ye drunken knaves, take 
heed not to fire till I give the word, and, were the 
ribs of these tramplers as flinty as their Alps, they 
shall know how old Colvin loads his guns.”’ 

They stood breathless, each by his cannon. The 
dreaded sound approached nearer and more near, 
till the imperfect light showed a dark and sha- 
dowy but dense column of men, armed with long 
spears, pole-axes, and other weapons, amidst which 
banners dimly floated. Colvin suffered them to 
approach to the distance of about forty yards, and 
then gave the word, Fire! But his own piece alone 
exploded ; a slight flame flashed from the touch- 
hele of the others, which had been spiked by the 
Italian deserters, and left in reality disabled, though 
apparently fit for service. Had they been all in 
the same,condition with that fired by Colvin, they 
would probably have verified his prophecy; for 
even that single discharge produced an awful ef- 
fect, and made a long lane of dead and wounded 
through the Swiss column, in which the first and 
leading banner was struck down. 

“ Stand to it yet,” said Colvin, “ and aid me if 
possible to reload the piece.” 

For, this, however, no time was allowed. A 
stately form, conspicuous in the front of the stag- 
gered column, raised up the fallen banner, and a 
voice as of a giant exclaimed, “ What, country- 
men! have you seen Murten and Granson, and 
are you daunted by a single gun t—Berne—Uri 
—Schwitz—banners forward! Unterwalden, here 


is your standard |—Cry your war-cries, wind 
horns ; Unterwalden, follow your Landamman !” 

They rushed on like a raging ocean, with a roar 
as deafening, and a course as impetuous. Colvin, 
still labouring to reload his gun, was struck down 
in the act. Oxford and his son were overthrown 
by the multitude, the closeness of which prevented 
any blows being aimed at them. Arthur partly 
saved himself by getting under the gun he was 
posted at; his father less fortunate, was much 
trampled upon, and must have been crushed to 
death but for his armour of proof. The human 
inundation, consisting of at least four thousand 
men, rushed down into the camp, continuing their 
dreadful shouts, soon mingled with shrill shrieks, 
groans, and cries of alarm. 

A broad red glare rising behind the asaailants, 
and putting to shame the pallid lights of the win- 
ter morning, first recalled Arthur to a sense of his 
condition. The camp was on fire in his rear, and 
resounded with all the various shouts of conquest 
and terror that are heard in a town which is 
stormed. Starting to his feet, he looked around 
him for his father. He lay near him senseless, 
as were the gunners, whose condition prevented 
their attempting an escape. Having opened his 
father’s casque, he was rejoiced to see him give 
symptoms of re-animation. 

“The horses, the horses!” said Arthur.  Thie- 
bault, where art thou ?”’ 

“‘ At hand, my lord,” said that trusty attendant, 
who had saved himself and his charge by a prudent 
retreat into a small thicket, which the assailants 
had avoided that they might not disorder their 
ranks. 

‘* Where is the gallant Colvin ?” said the Earl; 
“ get him a horse, I will not leave him in jeopardy.” 

“ His wars are ended, my lord,” said Thiebault ; 
“he will never mount steed more.” 

A look and a sigh as he saw Colvin, with the 
ramrod in his hand, before the muzzle of the 
piece, his head cleft by a Swiss battle-axe, was all 
the moment permitted. 

“ Whither must we take our course !” said Ar- 
thur to his father. 

“ To join the Duke,” said the Earl of Oxford. 
“It is not on a day like this that I will leave him.” 

“ So please you,” said Thiebault, “ 1 saw the 
Duke, followed by some half score of his guards, 
riding at full speed across this hollow water-course, 
and making for the open country to the north- 
ward. I think I can guide you on the track.” 

“If that be so,” replied Oxford, “ we will mount 
and follow him. The camp has been assailed on 
several places at once, and all must be ovér since 
he has fled.” 

With difficulty they assisted the Earl of Oxford 
to his horse, and rode as fast as his returning 
strength permitted, in the direction which the Pro- 
vencal pointed out. Their other attendants were 
dispersed or slain. 

They looked back more than once on the camp 
now one great scene of conflagration, by whose red 
and glaring light they could discover on the ground 
the traces of Charles’s retreat. About three miles 
from the scene of their defeat, the sound of which 
they still heard, mingled with the bells of Nancy, 
which were ringing in triumph, they reached a 
half-frozen swamp, round which lay several dead 
bodies. The most conspicuous was that of Charlies 
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of Burgundy, once the possessor of such unlimited 
power—such unbounded wealth. He was partly 
strip and plundered, as were those who lay 
round him, His body was pierced with several 
wounds, inflicted by various weapons. His sword 
was still in his hand, and the singular ferocity 
which was wont to animate his features in battle, 
still dwelt on his stiffened countenance. Close be- 
hind him, aa if they had fallen in the act of mutual 
fight, lay the corpse of Count Albert of Geierstein ; 
and that of Ital Sahesakonwald. the faithful though 
unscrupulous follower of the latter, lay not far dis- 
tant. th were in the dress of the men-at- 
arias composing the Duke’s guard, a disguise pro- 
bably assumed to execute the fatal commission of 
the Secret Tribunal. It is supposed that a party 
of the traitor Campo-Basso’s men had been en- 
gaged m the skirmish in which the Duke fell, for 
six or seven of them, and about the same number 
of the Duke’s guards were found near the spot. 

The Earl of Oxford threw himself from his 
horse, and examined the body of his deceased bro- 
ther-in-arms, with all the sorrow inspired by early 
remembrance of his kindness. But as he gave 
way to the feelings inspired by so melancholy an 
example of the fall of human greatness, Thiebault, 
who was looking out on the path they had just 
pursued, exclaimed, “ To horse, my lord! here is 
no time to mourn the dead, and little to save the 
living—the Swiss are upon us.” 

“ Fly thyself, good fellow,” said the Earl; “ and 
do thon, Arthur, fly also, and save thy youth for 
bappier days. I cannot and will not fly farther. 
I will render me to the pursuers; if they take me 
to grace, it is well; if not, thore is ONE above that 
will receive me to His.” 

“ T will not fly,” said Arthur, “and leave you 
defenceless; I will stay and share your fate.” 

“ And I will remain also,” said Thiebault ; “ the 
Switzers make fair war when their blood has not 
been heated by much opposition, and they have 
had little enough to-day.” 

The party of Swiss which came up proved to 
be Sigismund, with his brother Ernest, and some 
of the youths of Unterwalden. Sigismund kindly 
and joyfully received them to mercy; and thus, 
for the third time, rendered Arthur an important 
service, in return for the kindness he had express- 
ed towards him. 

“ T will take you to my father,” said Sigismund, 
“ who will be right glad to see you; only that he is 
ill at sase just now for the death of brother Rudi- 
ger, who fell with the banner in his hand, by the 
only cannon that was fired this morning; the rest 
could not bark ; Campo-Basso had muzzled Colvin’s 
mastiffs, or we should many more of us have been 
served like poor Rudiger. But Colvin himself is 
killed.” 

‘ Campo-Basso then was in your correspond- 
ence ?”’ said Arthur. 

“ Not in ours—we scorn such companions—but 
some ing there was between the Italian and 


Duke Ferrand; and having disabled the cannon, 
and filled the German gunners soundly drunk, he 
came off to our camp with fifteen hundred horse, 
and offered to act with us. ‘ But no, no!’ said my 
father;—‘ traitors come not into our Swiss host ; 
rar ugh we walked in at the door are 

a aay we would not have his company. @ 


with Duke Ferrand to attack the other 
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extremity of the camp, where he found them en 
trance by announcing them as the return of a re- 
connoitring party.” 

“ Nay, then,” said Arthur, “a more accomplished 
traitor never drew breath, nor one who drew his 
net with such success.” 

“ You say well,” answered the young Swiss. 
“ The Duke will never, they say, be able to collect 
another army ?” 

“ Never, young man,” said the Earl of Oxford, 
“for he lies dead before you.” ! 

Sigismund started ; for he had an inherent re- 
spect, and somewhat of fear, for the lofty name of 
Charles the Bold, and could hardly believe that 
the mangled corpse which now lay before him, was 
once the personage he had been taught to dread. 
But his surprise was mingled with sorrow, when 
he saw the body of his uncle, Count Albert of 
Geierstein. 

“ Oh, my uncle!” he said—“ my dear uncle 
Albert! has all your greatness and your wisdom 
brought you to a death, at the side of a ditch, like 
any crazed beggar !—Come, this sad news must be 
presently told to my father, who will be concerned 
to hear of his brother’s death, which will add gall 
to bitterness, coming on the back of poor Rudiger’s. 
It is some comfort, however, that father and uncle 
never could abide each other.” 

With some difficulty they once more assisted the 
Earl of Oxford to horseback, and were proceeding 
to set forward when the English lord said,—* You 
will place a guard here, to save these bodies from 
farther dishonour, that they may be interred with 
due solemnity.” 

“ By our Lady of Einsiedlen! I thank you for 
the hint,” said Sigismund. “ Yes, we should do all 
that the Church can for uncle Albert. It is to be 
hoped he has not gambled away his soul before 
hand, playing with Satan at odds and evens, [ 
would we had a priest to stay by his poor body; 
but it matters not, since no one ever heard of a 
demon appearing just before breakfast.” 

They proceeded to the Landamman’s quarters 
through sights and scenes which Arthur, and even 
his father, so well accustomed to war in all its 
shapes, could not look upon without shuddering, 
But the simple Sigismund, as he walked by Ar- 
thur’s side, contrived to hit upon a theme so inte- 
resting as to divert his sense of the horrors around 
them. 

“ Have you farther business in Burgundy, now 
this Duke of yours is at an end %” 

“My father knows best,’ said Arthur; “ but I 
apprehend we have none. The Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, who must now succeed to some sort of 
maria in her late husband’s dominion, is sister 
to this Edward of York, and a mortal ‘enemy to 
the House of Lancaster, and to those who have 
stood by it faithfully. It were neither prudent 
nor safe to tarry where she has influence.” 

“In that case,” said Sigismund, “ my plan will 
fadge bravely. You shall go back to Geierstein, 
and take up your dwelling with us. Your father 
will be a brother to mine, and a better one than 
uncle Albert, whom he seldom saw or spoke with ; 
while with your father he will converse morn- 
ing till night, aud leave us all the work of the farm. 
And you, Arthur, you shall go with us, and bea 
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brother to us all, in place of poor Rudiger, who 
was, to be sure, my real brother, which you can- 
not be: nevertheless, I did not like him so well, in 
respect he was not so good-natured. And then 
Anne—cousin Anne—is left all to my father’s 
charge, and is now at Geierstein—and you know, 
King Arthur, we used to call her Queen Guen- 
over.” 

You spoke great folly then,” said Arthur. 

‘ But it is great truth—For, look you, I loved 
to tell Anne tales of our hunting, and so forth, 
but she would not listen a word till I threw in 
something of King Arthur, and then I warrant 
she would sit still as a heath-hen when the hawk 
is in the heavens. And now Donnerhugel is slain, 
you know you may marry my cousin when you 
and she will, for nobody hath interest to prevent 
it. 

Arthur blushed with pleasure under his helmet, 
and almost forgave that new-year’s-morning all its 
complicated distresses. 

* You forget,” he replied to Sigismund, with as 
much indifference as he could assume, “ that J may 
be viewed in your country with prejudice on ac- 
count of Rudolph’s death.” 

“ Not a whit, not a whit; we bear no malice for 
what is done in fair fight under shield. It is no 
more than if you had beat him in wrestling or at 
quoits—only it is a game cannot be played over 
again.” 

They now entered the town of Nancy; the win- 
dows were hung with tapestry, and the streets 
crowded with tumultuous and rejoicing multitudes, 
whom the success of the battle had relieved from 
great alarm for the formidable vengeance of Charles 
of Burgundy. 

The prisoners were received with the utmost 
kindness by the Landamman, whoeassured them of 
his protection and friendship. He appeared to 
support the death of his son Rudiger with stern 
resignation. 

“ He had rather,” he said, “ his son fell in battle, 
than that he should live to despise the old simpli- 
city of his country, and think the object of combat 
was the gaining of spoil. The gold of the dead 
Burgundy,” he added, “ would injure the morals of 
Switzerland more irretrievably than ever his sword 
did their bodies.” 

He heard of his brother’s death without sur- 
prise, but apparently with emotion. 

“ It was the conclusion,” he said, “ of a long tis- 
sue of ambitious enterprises, which often offered 
fair prospects, but uniformly ended in disappoint- 
ment.” 

The Landamman farther intimated, that his 
brother had apprized him that he was engaged in 
an affair of so much danger, that he was almost 
certain to perish in it, and had bequeathed his 
daughter to her uncle’s care, with instructions 


respecting her. 
Here hey arted for the present, but shortly 
after, the Landaiaman enquired earnestly of the 
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Earl of Oxford, what his motsons were like to be, 
and whether he could assist them. 

“ J think of choosing Bretagne for my place of 
refuge,”” answered the Earl, “ where my wife has 
dwelt since the battle of Tewkesbury expelled us 
from England.” 

* Do not so,” said the kind Landamman, “ but 
come to Geierstein with the Countess, where, if she 
can, like you, endure our mountain manners and 
mountain fare, you are welcome as to the house of 
a brother, to a soil where neither conspiracy nor 
treason ever flourished. Bethink you, the Duke 
of Bretagne is a weak prince, entirely governed 
by a wicked favourite, Peter Landais. He is as 
capable—I mean the minister—of selling brave 
men’s blood, as a butcher of selling bullock’s flesh ; 
and you know, there are those, both in France and 
Burgundy, that thirst after yours.” 

The Earl of Oxford expressed his thanks for the 
proposal, and his determination to profit by it, if 
approved of by Henry of Lancaster, Earl of Rich- 
mond, whom he now regarded as his sovereign 

To close the tale, about three months after the 
battle of Nancy, the banished Earl of Oxford re- 
sumed his name of Philipson, bringing with his 
lady some remnants of their former wealth, whick 
enabled them to procure a commodious residence 
near to Geierstein; and the Landamman’s interest 
in the state procured for them the mght of denizen- 
ship. The high blood, and the moderate fortunes, 
of Anne of Geierstein and Arthur de Vere, joined 
to their mutual inclination, made their marriage 
in every respect rational; and Annette with her 
bachelor took up their residence with the young 
people, not as servants, but mechanical aids in the 
duties of the farm; for Arthur continued to pre- 
fer the chase to the labours of husbandry, which 
was of little consequence, as his separate income 
amounted, in that poor country, to opulence, Time 
glided on, till it amounted to five years since the 
exiied family had been inhabitants of Switzerland. 
In the year 1482, the Landamman Biederman 
died the death of the righteous, lamented univer- 
sally, as a model of the true and valiant, simple- 
minded and sagacious chiefs, who ruled the ancient 
Switzers in peace, and headed them in battle. In 
the same year, the Earl of Oxford lost his noble 
Countess. 

But the star of Lancaster, at that period, began 
again to culminate, and called the banished lord 
and his son from their retirement, to mix once 
more in politics. The treasured necklace of Mar- 
garet was then put to its destined use, and the 
produce applied to levy those bands which shortly . 
after fought the celebrated battle of Bosworth, in 
which the arms of Oxford and his son contributed 
so much to the success of Henry VII. This 
changed the destinies of De Vere and his lady. 
Their Swiss farm was conferred on Annette and 
her husband ; and the manners and beauty of Anne 
of Geierstein attracted as much admiration at the 
English Court as formerly in the Swiss Chalet. 


THE END OF ANNE OF GEIJERSTEIN. 
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Nore A.—Sir ARCHIBALD De HAGENBACAH. 


There is abundant evidence that, in the middle ages, tho 
office of public executioner was esteemed highly honourable 
all over Girmany. It still is, in such parts of that country as 
retain the old custom of execution by stroke of sword, very 
far from being held discreditable to the extent to which we 
carry our feelings on the subject, and which exposed thu 
magistrates of a Scotch town,—I rather think no less a one 
than Glasgow,—to a good deal of ridicule, when they adver- 
tised, some few years ago, on occasion of the death of their 
hangman, that ‘‘none but persons of respectable character” 
need apply for the vacant situation. At this day, in China, 
in Persia, and probably in other Oriental kingdoms, the Chief 
Executioner is one of the great officers of state, and is as 

roud of the emblem of his fatal duty, as any European Lord 
hamberlain of his Golden Key. 

The circumstances of the strange trial and execution of the 
Knight of Hagenbach are detailed minutely by M. de Barante, 
from contemporary MS. documents; and the reader will be 

tified with a specimen of that writer's narrative. A trans- 
ation is also given for the benefit of many of my kind 
readers. 


“De toutes parts on etait accourus par milliers pour assister 
au process de ce cruel gouverneur, tant la haine etait grande 
contre lui. Desa prison, il entendait rctentir sur le pont Je 
pas des chevaux, et s'ecnquerait a son gedlier de ceux qui arri- 
vaient: soit pour étre ses juges, soit pour étre témoins de son 
supplice. Parfois le godlier repondait, ‘Ce sont des etrangers ; 
je le ne connais pas.” ‘Ne sont—ce pas,’ disait lc prisonnier, 
‘des gens assez mal vétus, de haute taille, de forte apparence, 
aiontes sur des chevaux aux courtes orcilles?’ ct si le gedélier 
repondait  ‘ Oui.’—‘ Ah ce sont les Suisses,’ s’écriait Hagen- 
bach, ‘ Mon Dieu, avez pitie de moi!’ et il se rappelait toutes 
les insultes qu'il leur avait faitcs, toutes ses insolences envers 
eux. I] pensait, mais trop tard, que c’était leur alliance avec 
la maison d’Autriche qui ctait eause de sa perte. Le 4 Mai 
1474, aprés avoir été mis a Ja question, il fut, ala diligence 
d’Hermann d@’Eptingen, gouverneur pour I’archiduc, amené 
devant ses juges, sur la place publique de Brisach. Sa con- 
tenance était ferme et d'un homme qui ne craint pas la mort. 
Henri Iselin de Bale porta la parole aunom d’Hermann d’ 
Eptingen, agissant pour le seigneur du pays. I] parla a peu 

rés en ces termes: ‘Pierre de Hagenbach, chevalier, maitre 

*hétel de Monseigneur le Duc de Bourgogne, et son gouver- 
neur dans le pays de Sératte et Haute Alsace, aurait dd re- 
specter les privileges reservés par l’acte d’engagement; mais 
if n’a pas moins frotte aux picds les lois de Dieu et des hom- 
mes, que leg droits jurés ct garantis au pays. I) a fait mettre 
& mort mee aT quatre honnétes bourgeois de Sératte ; 
fl a depouillé Ja ville de Brisach de sa juridiction, et y a établi 
juges et consuls de son choix; il arompu et dispersé les com- 
munautés de la bourgeoisie et des métiers; i] a levé des im- 

ote par sa seule volonté; il a, contre toutes les lois, logé chez 
tes habitans des gens de guerre—Lombards, Frangais, Picards, 
ou Flamands; ea favorisé leur disordres et pillages. 11] leur 
améme commande d’égorger leurs hétes durant la nuit, et 
avait fait préparer, pour y’ombarquer les femmes et les en- 
fans, des batteaux qui devaient étre submergeés dans le Rhin. 
Enfin, lors méme qu'il rejetterait de telles cruautes sur les 
ordres qu'il a recus, comment pourrait il s’excuser d'avoir fait 
violence et outrage a honneur de tant de filles et femmes, 

. et méme de saintes religieuses ?’ 

“D’autres accusations furent portées dans les interroga- 
toiren ; et des témoins attesterent les violences faites aux gens 
de Mulhausen et aux Marchands de Bile. , 

“ Pour suivre toutes les formes de Ja justice, on avait donnée 
un avocat & l’accusé. ‘Messire Pierre de Hagenhach, dit-il, 
ne reconnait d'autre juge et d’autre seigneur que Monseigneur 
le Duc de Boprgegne, dont il avait commission, et recevait les 
commandemens. I] n’avait nul droit de contrdler les ordres 
qu'il etait chargé d'exécuter; et son devoir etait d'ob¢ir. Ne 
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wait-on pas quelle sommission les gens de guerre doivent a leur 
seigneur et maitre? Croit-on que le andvogt de Monseigneur 
le Duc et a lui remontrer et & lui resister? Et monseigneur 
n'a-t-il pas ensuite, par sa présence, confirmé et ratifié tout 
ce qui avait été faitenson nom? Si des impéts ont été de- 
mandés, c’est qu’il avait besoin d’argent. Pour les recueillir, 
il a bien fallu punir ceux qui se refusaient A payer. C'est ce 
que Monscigneur le Duc, et méme )’empereur, quand ils sont 
venus, ont reconnu nécessaire. Le logement des gens de 
Buerre était aussi la suite des ordres du Duc. Quant A la juri- 

iction de Brisach; le landvogt pouvait-il souffrir cette resist- 
ance? Enfin, dans une affaire si grave, ou il y va de la vie, 
convient-il de produire comme un veritable grief, le dernier 
dont a parlé l’accusateur? Parmi ceux qui écoutent, y ena 
t-i] un seul au) puisse se vanter de ne pas avoir saisi les occa. 
sions de se divertir? N’est-il pas clair que Messire de Hagen- 
bach a seulement profité de la bonne volonté de quelques 
femmes ou filles; ou, pour mettre les choses au pis, qu’il n’a 
exercé d’autre contrainte envers elles qu’au moyen de son 
bon argent?’ 

‘‘Les juges siégérent long temps sur leur tribunal. Douze 
heures enticres passérent sans que I’affaire fat terminée. Le 
Sire de Hagenbach, toujours ferme et calme, n’allégua d’ 
autres défenses, d’autres excuscs, que celles qu’il avait donné 
dcéja sous la torture—les ordres et la volonté de son seigneur, 
qui ctait son scul juge, et le seul qui pdt lui demander 
compte. 

‘‘ Knfin, & sept heyres du soir, & la clarté des flambeaux, les 
juges, apres avoir déclaré qu'é eux appartenait le droit de 
prononcer sur les crimes imputés au landvogt, le firent rap- 
feet et rendirent leur sentence qui le condemna & mort. 

1 ne s¢meut pas davantage; et demanda pour toute grace 
d’avoir seulement la téte tranchée. Huit bourreaux des 
diverses villes se presentérent pore exécuter Varrét. Celui 
de Colmar, qui Nitrent pour le plus adroit, fut preferé. Avant 
de le conduire a I’échafaud, les seize chevaliers qui faisaient 
pare des juges requirent que Messire de Hagenbach fiat 

epradé de sa dignité de chevalier et de tous ses honneurs, 
Pour lors s’avancga Gaspard Hurter, héraut de ]'empereur; 
et il dit: ‘Pierre de Hagenbach, il me deplatt grandement 
que vous ayez si mal employé votre vie- mortelle: de sorte 
qu'il convient que vous perddiez non-seulment la dignité et 
ordre de chevalerie, mais aussi la vie. Votre devoir était de 
rendre la justice, de proteger la veuve ct l’orphelin; de res- 
pecter les femmes et les filles, d’honorer les saintes prétres’; 
de vous apposer a toute injuste violence; ct, au contraire, 
vous avez commis tout ce que vous deviez empécher. Ayant 
ainsi forfait au noble ordre de chevalerie, et aux sermens que 
vous aviez jurés, les chevaliera ick preséns m’ont enjoint de 
vous en Oter les insignes. Ne les voyant pas sur vous en ce 
moment, i vous proclame indigne chevalier de Saint George, 
au nom et a l’honneur duquel ou vous avait autrefois honoré 
de l’ordre de chevalerie.’ Puis s'avanca Hermann @’Eptin- 

en: ‘Puis qu’on vient de te dégrader de chevélerie, je te 

epouille de ton collier, chatne d'or, anneau, poignard, epe- 
ron, gantelet.” 11 les lui prit et lui en frappa te visage, et 
ajouta: ‘Chevaliers, et vous qui desirez le devenir, j’espére 
que cette punition publique vous servira d’exemple, et que 
vous vivrez dans la crainte de Dieu, noblement et vaillam- 
ment, selon la dignitié de la chevalerie et l'honneur de votre 
nom.’ Enfin, le prevét d’Einsilheim et maréchal de cette 
commission de juges, se leva, et s'adressant au bourreau, lui 
dit: ‘ Faites selon la justice. 

“Tous les juses monterent & cheval ainsi qu’ Hermann 
a'Eptingen. Au milieu d’eux marchait Pierre de Hagenbach, 
entre deux prétres. C’etait pendant la nuit, Des torches 
exclairaient Ja marche; une foule immense se pressait autour 
de ce triste cortége. La condamné s’entretenait avec son 
confesseur d@’un air pieux et recueilli, mais ferme ; ae recom- 
mandant aussi aux priéres de tous ceux qui |’entouraient. 
Arrive dans une prairie devant la porte de Ja ville, il monta 
sur l’echaffaud d'un pas assuré ; puis elevant la voix +— 

““* Je n’ai pas peur de la mort,’ dit-il; ‘encore quo jt ne 
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isse pas de cette sorte, mais bien les armes A la main; 
aue je plains c’est tout le sang que le mien fera couler. Mon- 
seigneur ne laissera point ce jour sans vengeance pour moi. 
ette ni ma vie, ni mon corps. J’e homme—pries 
pour moi.’ I] s’entretint encore un inatant avec son confes- 
seur, presenta la tete et recut le coup.”—M. pz BARANTS, 
tom. x., p. 197. 


TRANSLATION. 


“Such was the detestation in which this cruel governor was 
held, that multitudes flocked in from all quarters to be pre- 
sent at his trial. He heard from his prison the bridge re-echo 
with the tread of horses, and would ask of his jailor reapect- 
ing those who were arriving, whether they might be his judges, 
or those desirous of witnessing his punishment. Sometimes 
the jailor would answer, ‘these are strangers whom I know 
not.'—‘ Are not they,’ said the prisoner, ‘ men meanly clad 
tall in stature, and of bold mien, mounted on shori-eared 
horses? And if the jailor answered in the affirmative, ‘ Ah, 
these are the Swiss,’ cried Hagenbach. ‘My God, have mercy 
on me!’ and he recalled to mind all the insults and cruelties 
he had heaped upon them. He considered, but too late, that 
their alliance with the house of Austria had been his destruc- 
tion. 

“On the 4th of May, 1474, after being put to the torture, 
he was brought before his judges in the public square of 
Brisacb, at the instance of Hermann d’Eptingen, who governed 
for the Archduke. His countenance was firm, as one who 
fears not death. Henry Iselin of Bale first spoke in the name 
of Hermann d’Eptingen, who acted for the lord of the 
country. He proceeded in nearly these terms:—‘ Peter de 
Hagenbach, knight, steward of my lord the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and his governor in the country of Seratte and Haute 
Alsace, was bound to observe the privileges reserved by act 
of compact, but he has alike trampled under foot the laws 
of God and man, and the rights which have been guaranteed 
by oath to the country. He has caused four worshipful bur- 
gesses of Seratte to be put to death without trial; he has 
spoiled the city of Brisach, and established there judges and 
consuls chosen by himself; he has broken and dispersed the 
various communities of burghers and craftsmen; he has 
levied imposts of his own will; contrary to every law, he has 

uartered upon the inhabitants soldiers of various countries, 

ombards, French, men of Picardy and Flemings, and has 
encouraged thein in pillage and disorder; he has even com- 
manded these men to butcher their hosts during night, and 
had caused boats to be prneres to embark therein women 
and children to be sunk in the Rhine. Finally, should he 
plead the orders which he had received as an excuse for these 
cruelties, how can he clear himself of having dishonoured 80 
many women and maidens, even those under religious vows ?” 

. Other accusations were brought against him by exami- 
nation, and witnesses proved outrages committed on the 
peopie of Mulhausen, and the merchants of Bale. 

‘‘That every form of justice might be observed, an advocate 
was appointed to defend the accused. ‘Messire Peter de 

agenbach,’ said he, ‘recognises no other judge or master 

ban my lord the Duke of Burgundy, whose commission he 
bore and whose orders he received. He had no control over 
the orders he was charged to execute ;—his duty was to obey. 
Who ie ignorant of the submission due by military retainers 
to their Jord and master? Can anyone believe that the land- 
vogt of my lord the Duke could remonstrate with or resist 
him? And has not my lord confirmed and ratified by his 
presence all acts done in hisname? If imposts have been le- 
vied, it was becau8e he had need of money ; to obtain it, it was 
necessary to punish those who refused payment; this procced- 
ing my lord the Duke, and the Emperor himself, when pre- 
sent, have considered as expedient. The quartering of sul- 
diers was also in accordance with the orders of the Duke. 
With respect to the jurisdiction of Brisach, could the landvogt 
permit any resistance from that quarter? To conclude, in so 
serious an affair,—one which touches the life of the prisoner, 
—can the last accusation be really considered a grievance? 
Among all those who hear me, is there one man whu can 8a 
he has never committed similar imprudences? Is it not evi- 
dent that Messire de Hagenbach has only taken advantage of 
the goodwrill of some girls and women, or, at the worst, that 
his money was the only restraint imposed upon them ?’ 

“The judges sat for a long time on the tribunal. Twelve 
hours elapsed before the termination of the trial. The Knight 
of Hagenbach, always calm and undaunted, brought forward 
no other defeuce or excuse than what he had before given 
when under the torture; viz., the orders and will of his lord, 
who alone was his judge, and who alone could demand an ex- 
planation. At length, at seven in the evenings and by the light 
of torches, the judges, after having declared it their province 
to pronounce judgment on the crimes of which the landvo 
was accused, caused him to be called before them, and deli- 
vered their sentence condemning him to death. He betrayed 
no emotion, and only demanded, as a favour, that he should 

ed. Eight executioners, of various towns, presented 
themselves to execute the sentence; tife one belonging to Col- 
mar, who was accounted the most expert, was preferred. 

“ Before conducting him to the scaffold, tho sixteen knights, 
who acted as ju required that Messire de agen ach 
should he degraded from the dignity of knight, and from all 
js honours. Then advanced Gaspar Hurter, herald of the 
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Emperor, and said :—‘ Peter de Hagenbach, I deeply deplo 
that you haveso employed your mortal life that a5 cet ie 
not only the dignity and honour of knighthood, but your life 
also. Your duty was to render justice, to protect the wide 
and orphan, to respect women and maidens, to honour the 
holy priests, to oppose every a eb outrage: but yeu have 
yourself committed what you ought to have opposed is others, 
aving broken, therefore, the oaths which you have sworn, 
and having forfeited the noble order of knighthood, the knight, 
here present have enjoined me to deprive you of its insignia. 
Not perceiving them on your person at this moment, I pro 
claim you maworthy Konig! t of St. George, in whose name ang 
honour you were former. a eamites in the order of knight 
hood.’ Then Hermann d‘Eptingen advanced. ‘ Since you are 
degraded from knighthood, I deprive you of your collar, gold 
chain, ring, poniard, spur, and gauntlet.’ He then took then 
from him, and, striking him on the face, added :—‘ Knights, 
and you who aspire to that honour, I trust this public punish 
ment will serve as an example to you, and that you will live 
in the fear of God, nobly and valiantly, in accordance with the 
dignity of knighthood, and the honour of your name.’ At lag 
the provost of Einselheim, and marshal of that commission os 
udges, arose, and addressing himself to the executioner,~ 
Let justice be done.’ 

*< All the judges, along with Hermann d’Eptingen, mounted 
on horseback ; in the midst of them walked Peter de Hagen: 
bach between two priests. It was night, and they marched by 
the light of torches; an immense crowd pressed around thi 
sad procession. The prisoner conversed with his confessor, 
with pious, collected, and firm demeanour, recommending 
himself to the prayers of the spectators. On arriving at a 
meadow without the gate of the town, he mounted the scaf 
fold with a firm ateD and, elevating his voice, exclaimed :— 

‘* «7 fear not death, I have always expected it ; not, indeed, 
in this manner, but with arms in my hand. I regret alone he, 
blood which mine will cause to be shed ; my lord will not pers 
mit this day to pass unavenged. I regret neither my life nos 
body. I wasa man—pray forme!’ He convorsed an instan)} 
more with his confessor, presented his head, and received the 
blow.”—M. DK BAKANTE, tom. x., p. 17, 


Nove B.—THE Rep Soin 


The parts of Germany subjected to tho operation of the Se- 
cret Tribunal were called, from the blood which it spilt, or 
from some other reason, (Mr. Palgrave suggests the ground 
tincture of the ancient banner of the district,) the Red Soil. 
Westphalia, as the limits of that country were understood in 
the middle ages, which are considerably different from the 
present boundaries, was the principal theatre of the Vehme. 


Note C.—Tue TRouBADOURS. 


The smoothness of the Provengal dialect, partaking stron 
ly of the Latin, which had been spoken for so many ages in 
what was called for distinction’s sake the Roman Province of 
Gaul, and the richness and fertility of a country abounding in 
all that could delight the senses and soothe the imugination, 
naturally disposed the inhabitants to cultivate the art of poe 
try and to value and foster the genius of those who distinguish- 
ed themselves by attaining excellence in 1t. Troubadours, 
that,‘is, Anders or inventors, equivalent to the northern term 
of makers, arose in every class, from the lowest tu the highest, 
and success in their art dignified men of the meanest rank, 
and added fresh honours to those who were born in the Patri- 
cian file of society. War and love, more especially the lat- 
ter, were dictated to them by the chivalry of the times as the 
especial subjects of their verse. Such, too, were the themes 
of our northern minstrels. But whilst the latter confined 
themselves in general to those well-known metrical historics 
in which scenes of strife and combat mingled with adventures 
of enchantment, and fables of giants and monsters subdued 
by valiant champions, such as best attracted the ears of the 
somewhat duller and more barbarous warriors of northern 
France, of Britain, and of Germany—the more lively Trouba- 
dours produced pvems which turned on human passion, and 
on love, affection, and dutiful observance, with which the 
faithful knight was bound to regard the object of his choice, 
and the honour and respect with which she was bound to re- 
compense his faithful services. 

Thus far it cannot be disputed, that the themes selected by 
the Troubadours were those on which poetry is most naturally 
exerted, and with the best chance of rising to excellence, 
But it usually happens, that when any one of the fine arte ie 
cultivated ae the taste of those who practise and ad- 
mire its productions loses sight of nature, simplicity and true 
taste, and the artist endeavours to discover, while the public 
learn to admire, sume more complicated system, in which pe- 
dantry supersedes the dictates of natural feeling, and meta- 
physical ingenuity is used instead of the more obvious qualift 
cations of simplicity and good sense. Thus, with the unani- 
mous approbation of their hearers, the Troubadours framed 
for themselves a species of poetry describing and inculcating 
a system of metaphysical affection, as inconsistent with naturg 
as the minstre]’s tales of magicians and mousters; with thi; 
evil to society, that it was calculated deeply to injure its man 
ners and its morals: Every Troubadour, or pees night, who 
took the maxims of their poetical school fore his rule, was 
bound to choose a lady-love, the fairest and noblest to whom 
he had access, to whom he dedicated at once his lyre and hig 
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sword, and who, married or single, was to be the object to 
whom hia life, words, and actions, were to be devoted. On 
the other hand, a lady thus honoured and distinguished, was 
bound, by aocapting the services of such a gallant, to consider 
him ag her lover, and on all due occasions ty grace him as such 
with distinguished marks of personal favour. It is trye, that 
according to the best authorities, the intercourse betwixt her 
lover and herself was to be entirely of a Platonic character, 
and the loyal swain was not to require, or the chosen lady to 
grant, anything beyond the favaur aho might in strict mo- 
lesty bestow. Even under thia restriction, the system was 
like to make wild work with the domestic pence of families, 
since it permitted, or rather enjoined, such familiarity betwixt 
the fair danse and her poetical admirer ; and very frequent! 
human passions, placed in such a dangerous situation, prove 
too atrang to be confined within the metaphysical bounds pre- 
scribed to them by so fantastic and perilous a system. The 
injured husbands on many occasions avenged thomselves with 
severity, and even with dreaaful cruelty, on the unfaithtul 
ladies, and the musical skill and chivalrous character of the 
lever proved no protection to his person. But the real spirit 
the syatem was seen in this, that in the poems of the other 
Troubadours, by whom such events are recorded, their pity is 
4ll bestowed on the hapless lovers, while, without the least 
allowance for just provocation, the injured husband is held 
up te execration. 


Norse D.—Hiau anp NosBie PaRLiaAMENT OF LOVE. 


In Provonce, during the flourishing time of the Trouba- 
dours, Love was esteemed so grave and formal a part of the 
business of life, that a Parliament or High Court of Love was 
appointed for deciding such quostions. This singular tribunal 
was, it may be supposed, conversant with more of imaginary 
than of real suite; but it is astonishing with what cold and 
pedantic ingenuity the Troubadours of whom it consisted set 
themselves to plead and to decide, upon reasoning which was 
uot less singular and able than out of place, the absurd ques- 
tions which their own fantastic imaginations had previously 
devised. There, for example, is a reported case of much cele- 
brity, where a lady sitting in company with throepcrsons, 
who were her admirers, listened to one with the most favour- 
able smiles, while she pressed the hand of the second, and 
tauched with her own the foot of the third. 1t was a case 
much seus and keenly contested in the Parliament of 
Love, which of these rivals had received the distinguishing 
mark of the lady's favour. Much ingenuity was wasted on 
this and similar cases, of which there is a collection, in all 
judicial form of legal proceedings, under the title of Arréts 
d'Amour (Adjudged cases of the Court of Love.) 








Note E.—Tre ArcHBISsHOP oF CoLoGwE 


The Archbishop of Cologne was rocognised as head of all 
the Free Tribunals (i. ¢. the Vehmique benches) in Westpha- 
lia, by a writ of privilege granted in 1335, by the Emperor 
Charles IV. Winceslaus confirmed this act by a privilege 
dated 1382, in which the Archbishop is termed Grand Master 
of the Vehme, or Grand Inquisitor. And this prelate and 
other priests were encouraged to exercise such office, by Pope 
Boniface III., whose ecclesiastical discipline permitted them 
in ae aia to assume the right of judging in matters of life 
and death. 


Note F.—CHaARLES THE BOLD. 


The following very striking passage 1s that in which Phili 
de Commines sums up the last scone of Charles the Bold, 
whose various fortunes he had ene watched with a dark 
anticipation that a character so reckless, and capable of such 
excess, must sooner or later lead to a tragical result :-— 

** Aa soon as the Count de Campo Basso arrived in the Duke 
of Lorrain’s army, word was sent him to leave the camp im- 
mediately, for they would not entertain, nor have any com- 
munication with, such traytors. Upon which message he 
retir'd with his party toa Castle and Pass not far off, where 
he fortified himself with carts and other things as well as he 
could, in hopes, that if the Duke of Burgundy was routed, he 
might have an opportunity of coming in for a share of the 
pinnder. as he did afterwards. Nor was this practice with the 

uke of Lorrain the most execrable action that Campo- 
Basso was guilty of; but before he left the army he consmir’d 
{ with several other officers (finding it was impracticable to 
pitied anything against the Duke of purge y’s person) to 
Joave him just as they came to charge, for at that time he sup- 
pos'd it would put the Duke int@ the greatest terror and con- 
sternation, and if he fled, he was sure he could not escape 
alive, for he had order'd thirteen or fourteen sure men, some 
to rm as soon as the Germans came up to charge ’em, and 
others to watch the Duke of coeur and kill him in the 
rout, which was well enough contrived; I myself have seen 
two or three of those who were employed to kill the Duke. 
ipo settled his conspiracy at home, he went over to 
the Duke of Lorrain upon the approach of the German army; 
ane they would not entertain him, he retired to 


€. 
“The German army march'd forward, and with ’em a con- 
siderable body ‘of French horse, whom the King had _ given 
leave te be present at that action. Several parties lay in 
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ambush not far off, that if the Duke of Burgundy was routed 
they might surprise person of quality, or take some con- 
siderablé booty. Byt vg one may see into what a de- 
piovable condition this poor Duke had brought himself, by 
is contempt of good counsel. Both armies being joyn’d, the 
Duke of Burgundy’s forees ha been twice petere, 
and by consequence weak and dispirited, and rovide 
besides, were quickly broken and entirely defeated: Many 
sav'd themselves an got off; the rest were cither taken o7 
ae an among = ve Duke ci Bergundy: bee 
ili'd on the spot. One Monsjeur e of Bausmont, Cap- 
tain of the Oantle of Dier in Lorrain, \alr'd the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Finding his army routed, he mounted a swift horse, 
and endeavouring to swim a little river in order to make his 
, his horse fell with him, and overset him: The Duke 


csBca 
cry’d out for quarter to this gentleman who was pu ag 


him, but he being deaf, and not pean him, immediate 
kill’d and stripp’d him, not knowing who he was, and le 
him naked in the ditch, where his body was found the next 
day after the battle ;-which the Duke of Lorrain (to his eter- 
wal honour) buried with great pomp and magnificence in St. 
George’s Church, in the old town of Nancy, himself and all 
his nobility, in deep mourning, attending the corpse to the 
grave. The following epitaph was sometime afterwards in- 
grav’d on his tomb :— 


‘Carolus hoc busto Burgunde gloria gentis 
Conditur, Europe qut furt ante timor.’ 


I saw a seal ring of his, since his death, at Milan, with hia 
arms cut curiously upon a sardonix that I have seen him 
often wear in a ribbon at his breast, which was sold at Milan 
four two ducats, and had been stolen from him by a r. 
that waited on him in hischamber. J have often seon the 
Duke dress’d and undress’d in great state and formality, and 
attended by very great persons ; but at his death all this pomp 
and magnificence ceas‘d, and his family was involved in the 
same ruin with himself, and very likely as a punishment for 
his having deliver’d up the Constable not long before, out of 
a base and avaricious principle; but God forgive him. I have 
known him a powerful and honourable Prince, in as great 
esteem, and as much courted by his neighbours, {when his 
affairs were in a prosperous condition,) as any Prince in Eu- 
rope, and perhaps more; and I cannot conceive what should 
provoke God A)mighty’s displeasure so highly against hi 
unless it was his self-love and arrogance, in appropriating a 
the success of his enterprises, and all the renown he ever 
acquir’d, to his own wisdom and conduct, without attributing 
anything to God. Yet to speak truth, he was master of seve- 
ral good qualities: No Prince ever had a greater ambition to 
entertain young noblemen than he, nor was more careful of 
their education: His presentsand bounty were never profuse 
and extravagant, because he ee to many, and bad a mind 
everybody should tast of it. No Prince was ever more easie 
of aceess to his servants and subjects. Whilst I was in his 
service he was never cruel, but a little before hia death he 
took up that humour, which was an infallible sign of the 
shortness of his life. He was very splendid arid curious in 
his dress, and in everything else, and indeed a little too much. 
He paid great honours to all ambassadors and foreigners, and 
entertain'd them nobly: His ambitious desire of fame waa 
insatiable, and it was that which induced him to be eternally 
in wars, mere than any other motive. He ambitiously de- 
sired to imitate the old Kings and Heroes of antiquity, whose 
actions still shine in History, and are so much talked of in 
the world, and his courage was equal to any Prince's of his 
time. 

“ But all his designs and imaginations were vain and ex- 
travagant, and turn'd afterwards to his own dishonour and 
confusion, for tis the conquerors and not the conquer’d that 

urchase to themselves renown. I cannot easily determine 

owards whom God Almighty show’d his anger most, whether 
towards him who died suddenly without pain or sickness in 
the ficld of battle, or towards his subjects who never enjoy’d 
peace after his death, but were continually involv'd in wars, 
against which they were not able to maintain themselves, 
upon account of the civil dissentions and cruel animosities 
thnt urose among ’em; and that which was the most insup- 
portable, was, that the very people, to whom they were now 
obliged for their defence and preservation, were the Germans, 
who were strangers, and not long since their profess'd ene- |” 
mics. In short, after the Duke's death, there was not a 
neighbouring state that wish’d them to prosper, nor oven Ger- 
many that defended ’em. And by the management of their 
affairs, their understanding seem’d to be as much infatuated 
as their master’s, for they rejected all good counsel, and pur- 
sued such methods as directly tended to their destru ; 
and they are still in such a condition, that enone they have 
at present some little ease and relaxation from their sorrows 
yet it is with great danger of a relapse, and ‘tis well if it turns” 
not in the end to their utter ruin. 

‘“‘T am partly of their opinion who maintain, that God gives 
Princes, as he in his wisdom thinks fit, to punish or chastise 
the subjects ; and he disposes the affection of sub te their 
Princes, as he has determin’d to raise or depress ‘em. Just sc 
it has pieas’d him to deal with the House of Borgnoey | for 


after a } series of riches and ity, and six-and- 
twenty yea’ peace under three Tlostrious "bitncei, prede 
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eessors to this Charles, (all of ‘em excellent persons, and of 
great prudence and discretion,) it pleased God to send this 
Duke Charles, who involv'd them in bloody wars, as well win- 
ter as summer, to their great affliction and expense, in which 
most of their richest and stoutest men were either killed or 
utterly undone. Their misfortunes continu’d successively to 
the very hour of his death; and after such a manner, that at 
the last, the whole strength of their country was destroy'd, 
and all kill’d or taken prisoners who had any zeal or affection 
for the House of Burgundy, and had power to def.nd the 
state and dignity of that family ; so that in a manner their 
loases were equal to, if not overbalanc’d their former pro- 
: for as I have seen those Princes heretofore puissant, 

» and honourable, so it fared the same with their subjects ; 
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for I think, I have seen and known the greatest part of 
Europe; yet I never knew any province, or country, tho’ 
perhaps of a larger extent, so abounding in money, a0 extra- 
vagantly fine in furniture for their horses, s0 sumptuous in 
their buildings. 30 profuse in their expenses, so luxurious in 
their feasts and entertainments, and so p in all re- 
aspects, as the subjects of these Princes, in my time; but it 
has pleased God at one blow to subvert and ruin this iHus- 
trious family. Such changes and revolutions in states and 
kingdoms, God in his providence has wrought before we were 
born, and will do again when wo are in our graves; for thls 
is & certain maxim, that the prosperity or adversity of 
Princes are wholly at his disposal.” 
= #8, Book V. Chap. 9 
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** Without a moment’s hesitation the Frank seated himself on the vacant throne of the Emperor, 
and extending his half armed and robust figure on the golden cushions, he indolently began to caress a large 
wolfhound —CuHapP Ix 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


Count Robert of Waris. 


The European with the Asian shore— 
Sophia's cupola with golden gleam— 
Phe cypress groves—Olympus high and hoar— 
The twelve isles, and the more than I could dream, 
Far less describe, present the very view 
That charm’d the charming Mary Montagu. 


ADVERTISEMENT.—(1833.) 


{Str Water Scorr transmitted from Naples, 
in February 1832, an Introduction for Caste 
DanceErovs; but if he ever wrote one for a Second 
Editien of Rosenrr or Panis, it has not been dis- 
covered among his papers. 

Some notes, chiefly extracts from the books 
which he had been observed to consult while dic- 
tating this novel, are now appended to its pages; 
and in addition to what the author had given in 
the shape of historical information respecting the 
principal real persons introduced, the reader is 
here presented with what may probably amuse 
him, the passage of the Alexiad, in which Anna 
Comnena describes the incident which originally, 
no doubt, determined Sir Walter’s choice of a hero. 

May, A.D. 1097.—“ As for the multitude of 
those who advanced towards THE GREAT CITY, let 
it be enough to say that they were as the stars in 
the heaven, or as the sand upon the sea-shore. 
They were, in the words of Homer, as many as the 
leaves and flowers of spring. But for the names of 
the leaders, though they are present in my me- 
mory, I will not relate them. The numbers of 
these would alone deter me, even if my language 
furnished the means of expressing their barbarous 
sounds ; and for what purpose should I afflict my 
readers with a long enumeration of the names of 
those, whose visible presence gave so much horror 
to all that beheld them 3 

“ As soon, therefore, as they approached the 
Great City, they occupied the station appointed 
for them by the Emperor, near to the monastery 
of Cosmidius. But this multitude were not, like 
the Hellenic one of old, to be restrained and go- 
verned by the loud voices of nine heralds ; they 
required the constant superintendence of chosen 
and valiant soldiers, to keep them from violating 
the ommands of the Emperor. 


Don Juan. 


“ He, meantime, laboured to obtain from the 
other leaders that acknowledgment of his supreme 
authority, which had already been drawn from 
Godfrey [Tevrogps] himself. But, notwithstanding 
the willingness of some to accede to this proposal, 
and their assistance in working on the minds of 
their associates, the Emperor’s endeavours had 
little success, as the majority were looking for the 
arrival of Bohemund [Ba.ovros], in whom they 
placed their chief confidence, and resorted to every 
art with the view of gaining time. The Emperor, 
whom it was not easy to deceive, penetrated their 
motives ; and by granting to one powerful person 
demands which had been supposed out of all bounds 
of expectation, and by resorting to a variety of 
other devices, he at length prevailed, and won ge- 
neral assent to the following of the example of 
Godfrey, who also was sent for in person to assist 
in this business, 

“ All, therefore, being assembled, and Godfrey 
among them, the oath wag taken; but when all 
was finished, a certain Noble among these Counts 
had the audacity to seat himself on the throne of 
the Emperor. [ TorApnoas TIS LUO WAYTHY THY XOMLY~ 
Tay ivyerns sig Toy oxipemrode Tre Bacirtws ixadsesy.] 
The Emperor restrained himself and said nothing, 
for he was well acquainted of old with the nature 
of the Latins. 

“ But the Count Baldwin [Baadesvos] stepping 
forth, and seizing him by the hand, dragged him 
thence, and with many reproaches said, ‘ It be- 
comes thee not to do such things here, especially 
after having taken the oath of fealfy [SevAsar 
Swooxousvy.} It is not the custom of the Roman 
Emperors to permit any of their inferiors to sit 
beside them, not even of such as are born subjects 
of their empire ; and it is necessary to respect the 
customs of the country.’ But he, answering no- 
thing to Baldwin, stared yet more fixedly upon 
the Emperor, and muttered to himself sgmething 
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in his own dialect, which, being interpreted, was 
to this effect—‘ Behold, what rustic fellow [xap- 
rns] is this, to be seated alone while such leaders 
stand around him!’ The movement of his lips 
did not escape the Emperor, who called to him 
one that understood the Latin dialect, and enquired 
what words the man had spoken. When he heard 
them, the Emperor said nothing to the other Latins, 
but kept the thing to himself. When, however, 
the business was all over, he called near to him by 
himself that swelling and shameless Latin [éWndo- 
Ppovee ixsivov xxi &vaidn], and asked of him, who he 
was, of what lineage, and from what region he had 
come. ‘] ama Frank,’ said he, ¢ of pure blood, of 
the Nobles, One thing I know, that where three 
roads meet in the place from which I came, there 
is an ancient church, in which whosoever has the 
desire to measure himsclf against another in single 
combat, prays God to lielp him therein, and after- 
wards abides the coming of one willing to encoun- 
ter him. At that spot long time did I remain, but 
the man bold enough to stand against me J found 
not.’ Hearing these words the Empcror said, ‘ If 
hitherto thou has sought battles in vain, the time 
is at hand which will furnish thee with abundance 
ofthem. And I advise thee to vlace thyself neither 
before the phalanx, nor in its rear, but to stand 
fast in the midst of thy fellow-soldiers ; for of oid 
time I am well acquainted with the warfare of the 
Turks.’ With such advice he dismissed not only 
this man, but the rest of those who were about to 
depart on that expedition.”—Aleziad, Book x., 
pp. 237, 238. 

Ducange, as is mentioned in the novel, identifies 
the church, thus described by the crusader, with 
that of Our Lady of Soissons, of which a French 
poet of the days of Louis VII. says— 

Veiller y vont encore li Pelerin 
Cil qui bataille veulent fere et fournir. 
DucanGsE in Alexiad, p. 86. 

The Princess Anna Comnena, it may be proper 
to observe, was born on the first of December, a.p. 
1083, and was consequently in her fifteenth year 
when the chiefs of the first crusade made their 
appearance in her father’s court. Even then, 
however, it is not improbable that she might have 
been the wife of Nicephorus Bryennius, whom, 
many years after his death, she speaks of in her 
history a8 roy tue xaiceen, and in other terms 
equally affectionate. The bitterness with which 
she uniformly mentions Bohemund, Count of Ta- 
rentum, afterwards Prince of Antioch, has, how- 
ever, been ascribed to a disappointment in love; 
and on one remarkable occasion, the Princess cer- 
tainly expressed great contempt of her husband. 
I am aware of no other authorities for the liberties 
taken with this lady’s conjugal character in the 
novel. 

Her husband, Nicephorus Bryennius, was the 
grandson of the person of that name, who figures 
in history as the rival, in a contest for the imperial 
throne, of Nicephorus Botoniates. He was, ou his 
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marriage with Anna Comnena, invested with the 
rank of Panhypersebastos, or Omnium Augustissi- 
mus; but Alexius deeply offended him, by after- 
wards recognising the superior and simpler dignity 
of a Sebastos. His eminent qualities, both in peace 
and war, are acknowledged by Gibbon: and he 
has left us four books of Memoirs, detailing the 
early part of his father-in-law’s history, and valu- 
able as being the work of an eyewitness of the 
most important events which he describes. Anna 
Comnena appears to have considered it her duty 
to take up the task which her husband had not 
lived to complete; and hence the Alexiad—cer- 
tainly, with all its defects, the first historical work 
that has as yet proceeded from a female pen. 

“ The life of the Emperor Alexius,” (says Gib- 
bon,) “has been delineated by the pen of a favour- 
ite daughter, who was inspired by tender regard 
for his person, and a laudable zeal to perpetuate 
his virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of her 
readers, the Princess repeatedly protests, that, be- 
sides her personal knowledge, she had searched 
the discourses and writings of the most respectable 
veterans ; and that after an interval of thirty years, 
forgotten by, and forgetful of the world, her mourn- 
ful solitude was inaccessible to hope and fear: that 
truth, the naked perfect truth, was more dear than 
the memory of her parent. Yet instead of the 
simplicity of style and narrative which wins our 
belief, an claborate affectation of rhetoric and. 
science betrays in every page the vanity of a fe- 
male author. The genuine character of Alexius 
is lost in a vague constellation of virtues; and the 
perpetual strain cf panegyric and apology awakens 
our jealousy, to question the veracity of the histo- 
rian, and the merit of her hero. We cannot, how- 
ever, refuse her judicious and important remark, 
that the disorders of the times were the misfortune 
and the glory of Alexius; and that every calamity 
which can afflict a declining empire was accumu- 
lated on his reign by the justice of Heaven and 
the vices of his predecessors. In the east, the vic- 
torious Turks had spread, from Persia to the Hel- 
lespont, the reign of the Koran and the Crescent; 
the west was invaded by the adventurous valour 
of the Normans; and, in the moments of peace, 
the Danube poured forth new swarms, who had 
gained in tho science of war what they had lost in 
the ferociousness of their manners. The sea was 
not less hostile than the land ; and, while ‘the fron- 
tiers were assaulted by an open enemy, the palace 
was distracted with secret conspiracy and treason. 

“ On a sudden, the banner of the Cross was dis- 
played by the Latins; Europe was precipitated on 
Asia; and Constantinople had almost been swept 
away by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest 
Alexius steered the Imperial vessel with dexterity 
and courage. At the head of his armies, he was 
bold in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of fa- 
tigue, ready to improve his advantages, and rising 
from his defeats with inexhaustible vigour. The 
discipline of the camp was reversed, and a new ge 
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neration of men and soldiers was created by the 
preeepts and example of their leader. In his in- 
tercourse with the Latins, Alexius was patient and 
artful ; his discerning eye pervaded the new system 
of an unknown world. 

“The increase of the male and female branches 
of his family adorned the throne, and secured the 
succession ; but their princely luxury and pride 
offended the patricians, exhausted the revenue, 
and insulted the misery of the people. Anna isa 
faithful witness that his happiness was destroyed 
and his health broken by the cares of a public life ; 
the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by the 
length and severity of his reign; and betore Alexius 
expired, he had lost the love and reverence of his 
subjects. The clergy could not forgive his appli- 
cation of the sacred riches to the defence of the 
state ; but they applauded his theological learning, 
and ardent zeal for the orthodox faith, which he 
defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. 
Even the sincerity of his moral and religious vir- 
tues was suspected by the persons who had passed 
their lives in his confidcene. In his last hours, 
when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the 
succession, he raised his head, and breathed a 
pious ejaculation on the vanity of the world. The 
indignant reply of the Empress may be inscribed 
as an epitaph on his tomb,—* You die, as you have 
lived—a hypocrite.’ 

“ It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest 
of her sons in favour of her daughter, the Princess 
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Anna, whose philosophy would not have refused. 
the weight of a diadem. But the order of male 
succession was asserted by the friends of their coun- 
try; the lawful heir drew the royal signet from the 
finger of his insensible or conscious father, and tle 
empire obeyed the master of the palace. Anna 
Comnena was stimulated hy ambition and revenge 
to conspire against the life of her brother; and 
when the design was prevented by the fears or 
scruples of her husband, she passionately exclaimed 
that nature had mistaken the two sexes, and had 
endowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman. 
After the discovery of her treason, the life and 
fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. 
Her life was spared by the clemency of the empe- 
ror, but he visited the pomp and treasures of her 
palace, and bestowed the rich confiscation on the 
most deserving of his friends.”—J/Jistory of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xlviii. 

The year of Anna’s death is nowhcre recorded. 
She appears to have written the A/eriad in a con- 
vent; and to have spent nearly thirty years in this 
retirement, before her book was published. 

For accurate particulars of the public events 
touched on in Jtobert of Paris, the reader is refer- 
red to the above quoted author, chapters xviii, 
xlix. and ].; and to the first volume of Mills’ His- 
tory of the Crusades. 


J.G. L. 
Lonpon, lst March, 1833. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM, A.M. 
To the loving Reader wisheth health and prosperity. 


Ir would ill become me, whose name has been 
spread abroad by those former collections bearing 
this title of “ Tales of my Landlord,” and who 
have, by the candid voice of a numerous crowd 
of readers, been taught to think that I merit not 
the empty fame alone, but also the more substan- 
tial rewards, of successful pencraft—it would, I 
say, ill hecome me to suffer this, my youngest lite- 
rary babe, and, probably at the same time, the last 
child of mine old age; to pass into the world with- 
out some such modest apology for its defects, as it 
has been my custom to put forth on preceding 
occasions of the like nature. The world has been 
sufficiently instructed, of a truth, that I am not 
individually the person to whom is to be ascribed 
the actual inventing or designing of the scheme 
upon which these Tales, which men have found so 
pleasing, were originally constructed; as also that 
neither am I the actual workman, who, furnished 
by a skilful architect with an accurate plan, inclu- 


ding elevations and directions both general and 
particular, has from thence toiled to bring forth 
and complete the intended shape and proportion 
of each division of the edifice. Nevertheless, I 
have been indisputably the man, who, in placing 
my name at the head of the undertaking, have 
rendered myself mainly and principally respon- 
sible for its general success. When a ship of war 
goeth forth to battle with her crew, consisting of 
sundry foremast-men and various officers, such 
subordinate persons are not said to gain or lose 
the vessel which they have manned or attacked, 
(although each was natheless pufliciently active in 
his own department ;) but it is forthwith bruited 
and noised abroad, without further phrase, that 
Captain Jedediah Cleishbotham hath lost such a 
seventy-four, or won that which, by the united ex- 
ertions of all thereto pertaining, is taken from the 
enemy. In the same manner, shame and sorrow 
it were, if I, the voluntary Captain and founder 
of these adventures, after having upon three dij- 
vers occasions assumed to myself the emolument, 
and reputation thereof, should now withdraw my- 
self from the risks of failare proper to this fourth 
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[ and inst out-going. No ! I will rather address my 


nmsocintes in this bottom with the constant a 
| of Matthew Prior’s heroine: 


1 a I but purpose to embark with thee 

f « On the smooth surface of some summer sea, 

Bat would forsake the waves, and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle, and the billows roar?” 





| As little, nevertheless, would it become my years 
j and station not to admit without cavil certain er- 
rors which may justly be pointed out in these con- 
cluding “Tales of My Landlord,”—the last, and, it 
ig manifest, never carefully revised or corrected 
handiwork, of Mr. Peter Pattison, now no more; 
the same worthy young man so repeatedly men- 
tioned in these Introductory Essays, and never 
without that tribute to his good sense and talents, 
may, even genius, which his contributions to this 
my undertaking fairly entitled him to claim at the 
hands of his surviving friend and patron. These 
pages, I have said, were the ultimus labor of mine 
ingenious assistant ; but I say not, as the great Dr. 
Pitcairn of his hero—ultimus atque optimus. Alas! 
even the giddiness attendant on a journey on this 
Manchester rail-road is not so perilous to the 
nerves, as that too frequent exercise in the merry- 
go-round of the ideal world, whereof the tendency 
to render the fancy confused, and the judgment 
inert, hath in all ages been noted, not only by the 
erudite of the earth, but even by many of the 
thick-witted Ofelli themselves ; whether the rapid 
pace at which the fancy moveth in such exercita- 
tions, where the wish of the penman is to him like 
Prince Houssain’s tapestry, in the Eastern fable, 
be the chief source of peril—or whether, without 
reference to this wearing speed of movement, the 
dwelling habitually in those realms of imagination, 
be as little suited for a man’s intellect, as to 
breathe for any considerable space “ the difficult 
air of the mountain top” is to the physical struc- 
ture of his outward frame—this question belong- 
eth not to me; but certain it is, that we often dis- 
cover in the works of the foremost of this order of 
men, marks of bewilderment and confusion, such 
as do not so frequently occur in those of persons 
to whom nature hath conceded fancy weaker of 
wing, or less ambitious in flight. 

It is affecting to see the great Miguel Cervantes 
himself, even like the sons of meaner men, defend- 
ing himself aguinst the critics of the day, who as- 
sailed him upon such little discrepancies and inac- 
curacies as are apt to cloud the progress even of a 
mind like his, when the evening is closing areund 
it. ‘It is quite a common thing,” says Don Quix- 
ote, “ for men who have gained a very great repu- 
tation by their writings before they were printed, 
quite to lose it afterwards, or, at least, the greater 
part.”—“ The reason is plain,” answers the Bache- 
lor Carrasco ; “ their faults are more easily disco- 
vered after the books are printed, as being then 
more read, and more narrowly examined, espe- 
eially if the author has been much cried up before, 
for then the severity of the scrutiny is sure to be 
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the greater. Those who have raised themselves 
a name by their own @igenuity, great poets and 
celebrated historians, are commonly, if not always, 
envied by a set of men who delight in sensuring 
the writings of others, though they could never 
produce any of their own.” —“ That is no wonder,” 
quoth Don Quixote; “ there are many divines that 
would make but very dall preachers, and yet are 
quick enough at finding faults and superfluities in 
other men’s sermons.”—* All this is true,” says 
Carrasco, “ and therefore I could wish such cen- 
surers would be more merciful and less scrupulous, 
and not dwell ungenerously upon small spets that 
are in a manner but s0 many atoms on the face of 
the clear sun they murmur at. If aliguwando dor- 
mitat Homerus, let them consider how many nights 
he kept himself awake to bring his noble works to 
light as little darkened with defects as might be. 
But, indeed, it may many times happen, that what 
is censured for a fault, is rather an ornament, as 
moles often add to the beauty of a face. When all 
is said, he that publishes a book, runs a great risk, 
since nothing can be so unlikely as that he should 
have composed one capable of securing the appro- 
bation of every reader.”—* Sure,” says Don Quix- 
ote, * that which treats of me can have pleased 
but few ?”—* Quite the contrary,” says Carrasco ; 
“ for as infinitus est numerus stultorum, 80 an infi- 
nite number have admired your history. Only 
some there are who have taxed the author with 
want of memory or sincerity, because he forgot to 
give an account who it was that stole Sancho’s 
Dapple, for that particular is not mentioned there, 
ouly we find, by the story, that it was stolen; and 
yet, by and by, we find him riding the same ass 
again, without any previous light given us into the 
matter, Then they say that the author forgot to 
tell the reader what Sancho did with the hundred 
pieces of gold he found in the portmanteau in the 
Sierra Morena, for there is not a word said of them 
more; and rany people have a great mind to know 
what he did with them, and how he spent them; 
which is one of the most material points in which 
the work is defective.” 

How amusingly Sancho is made to clear up the 
obscurities thus alluded to by the Bachelor Car- 
rasco—no reader can have forgotten; but there 
remained enough of similar lacuna, inadverten- 
cies, and mistakes, to exercise the ingenuity of 
those Spanish critics, who were too wise in their 
own conceit to profit by the good-natured and mo- 
dest apology of this immortal author. 

There can be no doubt, that if Cervantes had 
deigned to use it, he might have pleaded also the 
apology of indifferent health, under which he cer- 
tainly laboured while finishing the second part of 
“ Don Quixote.” It must be too obvious that the 
intervals of such a malady as then affected Cer- 
vantes, could not be the most favourable in the 
world for revising lighter compositions, and cor- 
recting, at least, those grosser errors and imper- 
fections which each author should, if it were but 





for shanve™ sake, remove fram hus work, before 
bringing it forth into the broad light of day, where 
they will never fail to be distinctly seen, nar lack 
ingenious persons, who will be too happy iz dis- 
charging the office of pointing them out. 

It is more than time to explain with what pur- 
pose we have called thus fully to memory the many 
venial errors of the inimitable Cervantes, and those 
passages in which he has rather defied his adver- 
saries than pleaded his own justification ; for I sup- 
pose it will be readily pranted, that the difference 
is too wide betwixt that great wit of Spain and our- 
selves, to permit us to use a buckler which was ren- 
dered sufficiently formidable only by the strenuous 
hand in which it was placed. 

The history of my first publications is sufficiently 
well known. Nor did I relinquish the purpose of 
eoncluding these “Tales of my Landlord,” which 
had been so remarkably fortunate; but Death, 
which steals upon us all with an inaudible foot, cut 
short the ingenious young man to whose memory 
I composed that inscription, and erected, at my 
own charge, that monument which protects his re- 
mains, by the side of the river Gander, which he 
has contributed so much to render immortal, and 
in a place of his own selection, not very distant 
from the school under my care.! In a word, the 
ingenious Mr. Pattison was removed from his 
place. 

Nor did I confine my care to his posthumous 
fame alone, but carefully inventoried and _pre- 
served the effects which he left behind him, name- 
ly, the contents of his small wardrobe, and a num- 
ber of printed books of soméwhat more conse- 
quence, together with certain wofully blurred ma- 
nuscripts, discovered in his repository. On looking 
these over, I found them to contain two Tales called 
“ Count Robert of Paria,” and “Castle Dangerous ;” 
but waa seriously disappointed to perceive that they 
were by no means in that state of correctness, which 
would induce an experienced person to pronounce 
any writing, in the technical language of book- 
eraft, “ prepared for press.” There were not only 
hiatus valde deflendi, but even grievous inconsisten- 
cies, and other mistakes, which the penman’s lei- 
surely revision, had he been spared to bestow it, 
would doubtless have cleared away. After a con- 
siderate perusal, I no question flattered myself 
that these manuscripts, with all their faults, con- 
tained*here and there passages, which seemed 
plainly to intimate that severe indisposition had 
been unable to extinguish altogether the brilliancy 
of that fancy which the world had been pleased to 
acknowledge in the creations of Old Mortality, the 
Bride of Lammermoor, and others of these narra- 
tives. But I, nevertheless, threw the manuscripts 
into my drawer, resolving not to think of commit- 
ting them to the Ballantynian ordeal, until I could 
either obtain the assistance of some capable person 





1 See volume!. of the New Edition of the Waverley Novels, 
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te supply deficiencies, and correct errors, so as 
they might face the public with credit, or perhaps | 
numerous and more serious avocations might per- 
mit me to dedicate my own time and labour te that 
task. 

While I was in this uncertainty, I had a visit 
from a stranger, who was announced as a young 
gentleman desirous of speaking with me on par- 
ticular business. I immediately augured the acoes- 
sion of a new boarder, but was at once checked by 
observing that the outward man of the stranger 
was, in a most remarkable degree, what mine host 
of the Sir William Wallace, in his phraseology, 
ealls seedy, His black cloak had seen service; the 
waistcoat of grey plaid bore yet stronger marks of 
having encountered more than one campaign ; his 
third piece of dress was an absolute veteran com 
pared to the others; his shoes were so loaded with 
mud as showed his journey must have been pedes- 
trian ; and a grey maud, which fluttered around his 
wasted limbs, completed such an equipment as, 
since Juvenal’s days, has been the livery of the 
poor scholar. I therefore concluded that I beheld 
a candidate for the vacant office of usher, and pre- 
pared to listen to his proposals with the dignity be- 
coming my station; but what was my surprise when 
I found I had before me, in this rusty student, no 
less a man than Paul, the brother of Peter Patti- 
son, come to gather in his brother’s succession, 
and possessed, it seemed, with no small idea of the 
value of that part of it which onsisted in the pro- 
ductions of his pen ! 

By the rapid study I made of him, this Paul was 
a sharp lad, imbued with some tincture of letters, 
like his regretted brother, but totally destitute of 
those amiable qualities which had often induced 
ine to say within myself, that Peter was, like the 
famous John Gay,— 








‘In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 


He set little by the legacy of my deceased assis- 
tant’s wardrobe, nor did the books hold much 
greater value in his eyes: but he peremptorily de- 
manded to be put in possession of the manu- 
scripts, alleging, with obstinacy, that no definite 
bargain had been completed between his late bro- 
ther and me, and at length produced the opinien 
to that effect of a writer, or man of business,—e 
class of persons with whom I have always chosen 
to have as little concern as possible. 

Bat I had one defence left, which came to my 
aid, tanquam deus ex machina. This rapacious 
Paul Pattison could not pretend to wrest the dis- 
puted manuscripts out of my possession, unless 
upon repayment of a considerable sum of money, 
which I had advanced from time to time te the 
deceased Peter, and particularly to purchase » 
small annuity for his aged mother. These ad- 
vances, with the charges of the funeral and other 
expenses, amounted to a considerable sum, which 
the poverty-struck student and his aeute legal 
adviser equally foresaw great difficulty in liquide, 
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, ting. The said Mr. Paul Pattison, therefore, lis- 
tened to a suggestion, which I dropped as if by 
accident, that if he thought himself capable of fill- 
ing his brother’s place of carrying the work through 
the press, I would make him welcome to bed and 
board within my mansion while he was thus en- 
gaged, only requiring his occasional assistance at 
hearing the more advanced scholars. This seemed 
to promise a close of our dispute, alike satisfactory 
to all parties, and the first act of Paul was to draw 
on me for a round sum, under pretence that his 
wardrobe must be wholly refitted. To this I made 
no objection, though it certainly showed like vanity 
to purchase garments in the extremity of the mode, 
when not only great part of the defunct’s habili- 
ments were very fit for a twelvemonth’s use, but as 
I myself had been, but yesterday as it were, equip- 
ped in a becoming new stand of black clothes, Mr, 
Pattison would have been welcome to the use of 
such of my quondam raiment as he thought suit- 
able, as indeed had always been the case with his 
deceased brother. . 

The school, I must needs say, came tolerably on. 
My youngster was very smart, and seemed to be 
s0 active in his auty of usher, if I may so speak, 
that he even overdid his part therein, and I began 
to feel myself a cipher in my own school. 

I comforted myself with the belief that the pub- 
lication was advancing as fast as I could desire. 
On this subject, Paul Pattison, like ancient Pistol, 
“ talked bold words at the bridge,” and that not 
only at our house, but in the society of our neigh- 
bours, amongst whom, instead of imitating the re- 
tired and monastic manner of his brother deceased, 
he became a gay visitor, and such a reveller, that 
in process of time he was observed to vilipend the 
modest fare which had at first been esteemed a 
banquet by his hungry appetite, and thereby highly 
displeased my wife, who, with justice, applauds 
herself for the plentiful, cleanly, and healthy vic- 
tuals, wherewith she maintains her ushers and 
boarders. 

Upon the whole, I rather hoped than entertained 
a sincere confidence that all was going on well, and 
was in that unpleasant state of mind which precedes 
the open breach between two associates who have 
been jong jealous of each other, but are as yet 
deterred by a sense of mutual interest from coming 
to an open rupture. 

The first thing which alarmed me was a rumour 
in the village, that Paul Pattison intended, in some 
little space, to undertake a voyage to the Continent 
—on account of his health, as was pretended, but, 
as the same report averred, much more with the 
view of gratifying the curiosity which his perusal 
of the classics had impressed upon him, than for 
any other purpose. I was, I say, rather alarmed 


at this susurrws, and began to reflect that the re- 
tirement of Mr. Pattison, unless his loss could be 
supplied in good time, was like to be a blow to the 
establishment; for, in truth, this Paul had a win- 
ning way with the boys, especially those who were 


gentle-tempered ; so that I must confess my doubts 
whether, in certain respects, I myself could have 
fully supplied his place in the school, with all my 
authority and experience, My wife, jealous as be- 
came her station, of Mr. Pattison’s intentions, ad- 
vised me to take the matter up immediately, and 
go to the bottom at once; and, indeed, I had al- 
ways found that way answered best with my boya 

Mrs. Cleishbotham was not long before renewing 
the subject; for, like most of the race of Xantippe, 
(though my helpmate is a well-spoken woman,) she 
loves to thrust in her oar where she is not able to 
pull it to purpose. “ You are a sharp-witted man, 
Mr. Cleishbotham,” would she observe, “ and a 
learned man, Mr. Cleishbotham—and the school- 
master of Gandercleuch, Mr. Cleishbotham, which 
is saying all in one word; but many a man almost 
as great as yourself has lost the saddle by suffer- 
ing an inferior to get up behind him ; and though 
with the world, Mr. Cleishbotham, you have tha 
name of doing every thing, both in directing the 
school and in this new profitable book line which 
you have taken up, yet it begins to be the common 
talk of Gandercleuch, both up the water and down 
the water, that the usher both writes the dominie’s 
books, and teaches the dominie’s school. Ay, ay, 
ask maid, wife, or widow, and shie’ll tell ye, the 
least gaitling among them all comes to Paul Pat- 
tison with his lesson as naturally as they come to 
me for their four-hours, puir things ; and never ane 
thinks of applying to you aboot a kittle turn, or a 
crabbed word, or about ony thing else, unless it 
were for licet exire, or the mending of an auld 
pen.” 

Now, this address assailed me on a summer 
evening, when | was whiling away my leisure hours 
with the end of a cutty pipe, and indulging in such 
bland imaginations as the Nicotian weed is wont to 
produce, more especially in the case of studious 
persons, devoted musis severtoribus. I was natu- 
rally loth to leave my misty sanctuary ; and en- 
deavoured to silence the clamour of Mrs. Cleish- 
botham’s tongue, which has something in it pecu- 
liarly shrill and penetrating. “ Woman,” said I 
with a tone of domestic authority befitting the 
occasion, “ ves tuas agas ;—miind your washings and 
your wringings, your stuffings and your physick- 
ing, or whatever concerns the outward person of 
the pupils, and leave the progress of their educae 
tion to my usher, Paul Pattison, and myseli.” 

“J am glad to see,” added the accursed womas, 
(that I should say so !) “ that ye have the grace to 
name him foremost, for there is little doubt, that 
he ranks first of the troop, if ye wad but hear what 
the neighbours speak—or whisper.” 

‘What do they whisper, thou sworn sister of the 
Eummenides?” cried I,—the irritating wstrum of 
the woman’s objurgation totally counterbalancing 
the sedative effects both of pipe and pot. 

“ Whisper t”? resumed she in her shrillest note— 
“ why, they whisper loud enough for me at least to 
hear them, that the schoolmaster of Gandercleuch 
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ws turned a doited auld woman, and spends all his 
time in tippling strong drink with the keeper of the 
public-house, and leaves school and bookmaking, 
and a’the rest o’t, to the care of his usher; and, 
also, the wives in Gandercleuch say, that you have 
engaged Paul Pattison to write a new book, which 
is to beat a’ the lave that gaed afore it; and to 
show what a sair lift you have o’ the job, you didna 
sae muckle as ken the name o’t—no, nor whether 
it was to be about some Heathen Greek, or the 
Black Douglas.” 

This was said with such bitterness that it peno- 
trated to the very quick, and I hurled te poor old 
pipe, like one of Homer’s spears, not in the face 
of my provoking helpmate, though the temptation 
was strong, but into the river Gander, which, as is 
now well known to tourists from the uttermost parts 
of the earth, pursues its quict meanders beneath 
the bank on which the school-house is pleasantly 
situated ; and, starting up, fixed on iny head the 
cocked hat, (the pride of Messrs. Grieve and Scott’s 
repository,) and plunging into the valley of the 
brook, pursued my way upwards, the voice of Mrs. 
Cleishbotham accompanying me in my retreat with 
something like the angry scream of triumph with 
which the brood-goose pursues the flight of some 
unmannerly cur or idle boy who has intruded upon 
her premises, and fled before her. Indeed, so great 
was the influence of this clamour of scorn and 
wrath which hung upon my rear, that while it rung 
in my ears, I was so moved that I instinctively 
tucked the skirts of my black coat under my arm, 
as if I had been in actual danger of being seized 
on by the grasp of the pursuing enemy. Nor was 
it till L had almost reached the well-known burial- 
place, in which it was Peter Pattison’s hap to meet 
the far-famed personage called Old Mortality, that 
I made a halt for the purpose of composing my 
perturbed spirits, and considering what was to be 
done; for as yet my mind was agitated by a chaos 
of passions, of which anger was predominant; and 
for what reason, or against whom, I entertained 
such tumultuous displeasure, it was not casy for 
me to determine. 

Nevertheless, kaving settled my cocked hat with 
becoming accuracy on my well-powdered wig, and 
suffered it to remain uplifted for a moment to cool 
my flushed brow—having, morcover, re-adjusted 
and shaken to rights the skirts of my black cvat, I 
came into case to answer to my own questions, 
which, till these manoeuvres had been sedately ac- 
complished, | might have asked myself in vain. 

In the first place, therefore, to use the phrase of 
Mr. Docket, the writer (that is, the attorney) of 
our village of Gandercleuch, I became satisfied that 
my anger was directed against all and sundry, or, 
in law Latin, contre omnes mortales, and more par- 
ticularly against the neighbourhood of Gander- 
cleuch, for circulating reports to the prejudice of 
my literary talents, as well as my accomplishments 
as a pedagogue, and transferring the fame thereof 
to mine own usher. Secondly, against my spouse, 
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Dorothea Cleishbotham, for transferring the said 
calumnious reports to my ears in a prerupt and 
unseemly manner, and without due respect cither 
to the language which she made use of, or the per- 
son to whom she spoke,—treating affairs in which 
I was so intimately concerned as if they were pro- 
per subjects for jest among gossips at a christen- 
ing, where the womankind claim the privilege of 
worshipping the Bona Dea according to their secret 
female ‘rites. Thirdly, I became clear that I was 
entitled to respond to any whom it concerned to 
enguire, that my wrath was kindled against Paul 
Pattison, my usher, for giving occasion both for 
the neighbours of Gandercleuch entertaining such 
opinions, and for Mrs. Cleishbotham disrespectfully 
urging them to my face, since neither circumstance 
could have existed, without he had put forth sinful 
misrepresentrtions of transactions, private and con- 
fidential, and of which I had myself entirely re- 
frained from dropping any the least hint tu any 
third person. 

This arrangement of my ideas having contributed 
to soothe the sturmy atmosphere of which they had 
been the offspring, gave reason a time to predomi- 
nate, and to ask me, with her calin but clear voice, 
whether, under all the circumstances, I did well to 
nourish so indiscriminate an indignation { In fine, 
on closer examination, tlic various splenetic thouglits 
I had been indulging against other parties, began 
to be merged in that resentment against my per- 
fidious usher, which, like the serpent of Moses, 
swallowed up all subordinate objects of displeasure. 
To put myself at open feud with the whole of my 
neighbours, unless I had been certain of some 
eirectual mode of avenging myself upon them, 
would have been an undertaking too weighty for 
my means, and not unlikely, if rashly grappled 
withal, to end in my ruin. To make a_ public 
quarrel with my wife, on such an account as her 
opinion of my literary accomplishments, would 
sound ridiculous : and, besides, Mrs. C. was sure 
to have all the women on her side, who would re- 
present her as a wife persecuted by her husband 
for offering him good advice, and urging it upon 
him with only too enthusiastic sincerity, 

There remained Paul Pattison, undoubtedly, the 
most natural and proper object of my indignation, 
since T might be said to have him in my own 
power, and might punish him by dismissal, at my 
pieasure. Yet even vindictive proceedings against 
the said Paul, however easy to be enforced, might 
be productive of serious consequences to my own 
purse; and I began to reflect, with anxiety, that 
in this world it is not often that the gratification of 
our angry passions lies in the same road with the 
advancement of our interest, and that the wise 
man, the tere sapiens, seldom hesitates which of 
these two he ought to prefer. 

I recollected also that I was quite uncertain how | 
far the present usher had really been guilty of the 
foul acts of assumption charged against him. | 

In a word. I began to perceive that it would be 
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oo light matter, at once, and without maturer per- 
oending of sundry collateral punctiuncula, to break 
Jp a joint-etock adventure, or society, as civilians 
term it, which, if profitable to him, had at least 
promised to be no less so to me, established in 
years and learning and reputation so much his 
superiar. Moved by which, and other the like con- 
siderations, I resolved to procced with becoming 
caution on the occasion, and not, by stating my 
causes of complaint too hastily in the outset, exas- 
perate inte a positive breach what might only prove 
some amall misuuderstanding, easily explained cr 
apolopized for, and which, like a leak in ~ new 
vessel, being once discovered aud carefully stopped, 
renders the vessel but more sea-worthy than it was 
before. 

About the time that I had adopted this healing 
resolution, I reached the spet where the almost 
perpendicular face of a steep hill seems to termin- 
ate the valley, or at least divides it into two dells, 
each serving as a cradle to its own mountain- 
streain, the Graff quack, namely, and the shal- 
lower, but more noisy, Gusedub, on the left hand, 
which, at their union, form the Gander, properly 
so called. Mach of these little valleys has a walk 
winding up to its reeesses, rendered more easy by 
the labours of the poor during the late hard sea- 
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froin Miss Buskbody’s youngest apprentice to the 
minister himself, and ask each other in amazec 
ment, whother the tidings are true or false—to be 
sure they are of an astounding complexion, espe- 
cially to you and me.” | 

“Mr. Pattison,” said I, 1 sm quite at a loss to 
guess at your meaning. Daows sum, nun Ucdipus 
—I nan Jedediah Cleishbetham, School:naster of 
the parish of Gandercleuch ; no conjuror, and nei- 
ther reader of riddles, nor expounder of enigmata.” 

“ Well,” replied Paul Pattisor, « Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster of the parish of Gan- 
derclench, and so forth, all | have to inform you 
ia, that our hopeful scheimne is entirely blown up. 
The tales, on publishing which we reckoned with 
so much confidence, have already been printed ; 
they are abroad, over all America, and the British 
papers are clamorous.” 

I reecived this news with the same equanimity 
with which I should have accepted a blow addres- 
sed to my stomach by a modern gladiator, with 
the fall energy of his fist. “ Tf this be correct in- 
formation, Mr. Pattison,” said I, “I must of ne- 
cessity suspect you to be the person who have sup- 
plied the foreign press with the copy which the 
printers have thus made an unscrupulous use of, 
without respect to the rights of the undeniable 
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son, and one of which bears the name of Pattison’s | proprictors of the manuscripts; and [ request to 


path, while the other had been kindly consecrated 
to my own memory, by the title of the Dominie’s 
Daidling-bit. Here I made certain to meet my 
associate, Paul Pattison, for by one or other of these 
roads he was wont to return to my house of an 
evening, after his lengthened rambles. 

Nor was it long before I espied him descending 
the Gusedub by that tortuous path, marking so 
strongly the character of a Scottish glen. He was 
casily distinguished, indeed, at some distance, by 
hig jaunty swagger, in which he presented to you 
the flat of his leg, like the manly knave of clubs, 
apparently with the most perfect contentment, not 
only with his leg and boot, but with every part of 
his outward man, and the whole fashion of his gar- 
ments, and, one would almost have thought, the 
contents of his pockets. 

In this, his wonted guise, he approached me. 
where I was seated near the meeting of the waters, 
and I could not but discern, that Ius first impulse 
was to pass me without any prolonged or forma! 
greeting. But as tliat would not have been de- 
cent, considering the terms on which we stood, he 
seemed to adopt, on reflection, a course directly 
opposite; bustled up to me with an air of alaerity, 
and, | may add, impudence ; and hastened at once 
into the middle of the important affairs which it 
had been my purpose to bring under discussion in 
& manner more becoming their gravity. “I om 
glad to see you, Mr. Cleishbotham,” said he, with 
an inimitable mixture of confusion and effrontery ; 
“the most wonderful news whieh has been heard 
in the literary world in my time—all Gandersleuch 
rings with it—they positively speak of nothing else, 





know whether this American production embraces 
the alterations which vou as well as I judged ne- 
cessary, before the work could be fitted to meet 
the public eye?” To this my gentleman saw it 
necessary to make a direct answer, for my man- : 
ner was inipressive, and my tone decisive. His 
native audacity enabled him, however, to keep his 
ground, and he answered with firmness— 

“ Mr. Cleishbotham, in the first place, these ma- 
nuscripts, over which you claim a very doubtful 
right, were never given to any one by me, and 
must have been sent to America either by your- 
self, or Ly some one of the various gentlemen to 
whom, {am well aware, you have afforded oppor- 
tunities of perusing my brother’s MS. remains.” 

“ Mr. Pattison,” Lreplied, “TI beg to remind you 
that it never could be my intention, either by my : 
own hands, or through those of another, to remit 
these manuscripts to the press, until, by the alter- | 
ations which J] meditated, and which you yourself | 
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engaged to make, they were rendered fit for public 
perusal.” 

Mr. Pattison answered me with much heat :— 
“Sir, I would have vou to know, that if I aceepted | 
your paltry offer, it was with less regard to its 
amount, than to the honour and literary fame of | 
my late brother. I foresaw that if I declined it, | 
you would not hesitate te throw the task into in- 
capable hands, or, perhaps, lave taken it upon 
ycurself, the most unfit of all men to tamper with 
the works of departed genius, and that, God will- 
ing, I was determined te prevent—but the justice 
of Heaven has taken the matter into its own hands, 
Peter Pattison’s last labours shall now go down te | 
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posterity unscathed by the sealping-knife of alter- 
ation, in the hands of a false friend—shame on the 
theught that the unnatural weapon could ever be 
wielded by the hand of a brother!” 

I heard this speech not without a species of ver- 
tigo or dizziness in my head, which would proba- 
bly have struck me lifeless at his fect, liad not a 
thought like that of the old ballad— 


Fail Perey sees my fall,” 


called to my recollection, that 1 should only afford 
an additional triumph by giving way to my feel- 
ings in the presence of Mr. Paul Pattison, who, 1 
could not doubt, must be more or less directly at 
the Lottom of the Transatlantic publication, and 
had in one way or another found his own interest 
in that nefarious transaction. 

To get quit of his odious presence T bid him an 
uncercmonious good-night, and marched down the 
pen with the air not of one who has parted with a 
friend, but who rather has shaken off an intrusive 
companion. On the road I pondered the whole 
matter over with an anxiety which did not in the 
smallest degree tend to relieve me. Had I fels 
adequate to the exertion, I might, of course, have 

upplanted this spurious editien (of wh ch the lre- 


rary gazettes are already doling out coptous apcci- 
mens) by introducing into a copy, to be instantly 
published at Edinvurgh, adequate correction of 
the various inconsistencies and imperfections which 
have already been alluded to. | rememyor the 
easy victory of the real second part of these * Tales 
of my Landlord” over the performance sent forth 
by an interloper under the same title; and why 
should not the same triumph be repeated now? 
There would, in short, have been a pride of talent 
in this manner of avenging myself, which would | 
have been justifiable in the case of an injured 
man; but the state of my health has for some time 
been such as to render any attempt of this nature 
in every way imprudent. 

Under such circumstances, the last “ Remains” 
of Peter Pattison must even be accepted, as they 
were left in his desk; and [ humbly retire in the 
hope that, such as they are, they may receive the 
indulgence of those who have ever been but too 
merciful to the produttions of Ins pen, and in all 
respects to the courteous reader’s obliged servant, 


J. C. 


Garvurr Leven, 19% Om. (831. 


Count Bobert of Parts. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Lidulius, ———— That power that kindly spreads 
rhe cluads, a signal of impending showons, 
To warn the wandering hnnet to the shade, 
Iichela without concern ex pining Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 
Demetrius. A thousand horrid prodigies foictold it : 
A feeble government, cluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of sinking states. 
When public villany, too strong for justice, 
Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 
Irene, Act 1. 


Tit: close observers of vegetable nature have 
remarked, that when a new graft is taken from an 
aged tree, it possesses indecd in exterior form the 
appearance of a youthful shoot, but has in facet at- 
tained to the same state of maturity, or even decay, 
which has been reached by the parent stem. Hence, 
it 1s said, arises the general decline and death that 
about the same season is often observed to spread 
itself through individual trees of some particular 
species, all of which, deriving their vital powers 
trom the parent stock, are therefore incapable of 
protracting their existence longer than it does. 

In the same manner, efforts have been made by 
the mighty of the earth to transplant large cities, 
states, and communitics, by one great and sudden 
exertion, expecting to secure to the new capital the 
wealth, the dignity, the magnificent decorations 
and unlimited extent of the ancient city, which 
they desire to renovate; while, at the same time, 
they hope to begin a new succession of ages froin 
the date of the new structure, to last, they imagine, 
as long, and with as much fame, as its predecessor, 
which the founder hopes his new metropolis may 
replace in all its youthful glories. But nature has 
her laws, which seem to apply to the social, as well 
as the vegetable system. It appears to be a gene- 
ral rule, that what is to last long should be slowly 
matured and gradually improved, while every sud- 
den effort, however gigantic, to bring about the 
speedy execution of a plan calculated to endure for 
ages, is doomed to exhibit symptoms of | ag 
decay from its very commencement. Thus, in a 
beautiful Oriental tale, a dervise explains to the 


sultan how he had reared the magnificent trees 
among which they walked, by nursing their shoots 
frum the sced; and the prince’s pride is damped 
when he reflects, that those plantations, so simply 
raised, were gathering new vigour from cach re- 
turning sun, while his own exhausted cedars, which 
had been transplanted by one violent effort, were 
drooping their majestic heads in the Valley of 
Orez.! 

It has been allowed, 1 believe, by all men of 
taste, many of whom have been late visitants of 
Constantinople, that if it were possible to survey 
the whole globe with a view to fixing a seat of uni- 
versal empire, all who are capable of making such 
a choice, would gi ‘e tlicir preference to the city of 
Constantine, as including the great reconnnenda- 
tions of beauty, wealth, security, and eminenge. 
Yet with all these advantages of situation and cli- 
mate, and with all the architectural splendour of 
its churches and halls, its quarries of marble, and 
its treasure-houses of gold, the imperial founder 
roust himself have Jearned, that although he could 
employ all these rich materials in obedicnee to his 
own wish, it was the mind of man itself, those in- 
tellectual faculties refined by the ancients to the 
highest degree, which had produced the specimens 
of talent at which men paused and wondered, whe- 
ther as subjects of art or of moral labour, The 
power of the Emperor might indeed strip other 
cities of their statues and their shrines, in order to 


decorate that which he had fixed upon as his new | 


capital ; but the men who had performed great ac- 
tions, and those, almost equally esteemed, by whom 
such deeds were celebrated, in poetry, in painting, 
and in music, had ceased to exist. ‘The nation, 
though still the most civilised in the world, had 
passed beyond that period of society, when the de- 
sire of fair fame is of itself the sole or chief motive 
for the labour of the historian or the poet, the 
painter or the statuary. The slavish and despotic 
constitution Mmtroduced into the empire, had jong 
since entirely destroyed that public spirit which 
animated the free history of Rome, leaving nothing 
oa feeble recollections, which produced no emu: 
ation. 


1 Tale of Mirglip the Persian, in the Tales of the Genii. 
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To speak as cf an animated substance, if Con- 
stantine could have regenerated his new metro- 
polis, by transfusing into it the vital and vivifying 
principles of old Rome,—that brilliant spark no 
kmger remained for Constantinople to borrow, or 
for Rome to lend. 

In one most important circumstance, the state 
of the capital of Constantine had been totally 
changed, and unspeakably to its advantage. ‘The 
world was now Christian, and, with the Pagan code, 
had got rid of its load of disgraceful superstition. 
Nor is there the least doubt, that the better faith 
produced its natural and desirable fruits in socicty, 
in gradually ameliorating the hearts, and taming 
the passions, of the people. But while many of 
the converts were turning meekly towards their 
new creed, some, in the arrogance of their under- 
standing, were limiting the Seriptures by their own 


character or spiritual rank the means of rising to 
temporal power. Thus it happened at this critical 
period, that the effects of this great change in the 
religion of the country, although producing an im- 
mediate harvest, as well as sowing much good seed 
which was to grow hercafter, did not, in the fourth 
century, Hourish so as to shed at once that predo- 
nunating influence which its principles might have 
taught men to expect. 

Even the borrowed splendour, in which Constan- 
tine deched his city, bore in it something which 
seemed to mark premature decay. The imperial 
fuunder, in seizing upon the ancient statues, pic- 
tures, obelisks, and works of art, acknowledged his 
own incapacity to supply their place with the pro- 
ductions of later genius; and when the world, and 
particularly Rome, was plundered to adorn Con- 
stantinople, the Emperor, under whom the work 
was carried on, night be compared to a prodigal 
youth, who strips an aged parent of her youthful 
ornaments, in order to decorate a flaunting para- 
mour, on whose brow all must consider them as 
misplaced. 

Constantinople, therefore, when in 324 it first 
arose in imperial majesty out of the humble By- 
zantium, showed, even in its birth, and amid its 
ndventitious splendour, as we have already said, 
some intimations of that speedy decay to which the 
whole civilised world, then limited within the Ro- 
man empire, was internally and imperceptibly tend- 
ing. Nor was it many ages ere these proguostica- 
tions of declension were fully verified. 

In the year 1080, Alexius Commnenus? ascended 
the throne cf the Empire; that is, he was declared 
sovereign of Constantinople, its precincts and de- 
pendencies; nor, if he was disposed to lead a life 
of relaxation, would the savage incursions of the 
Seythians or the Hungarians frequently disturb the , 
imperial slumbers, if limited to his own capital. It 
may be supposed that this safety did not extend 
much farther ; for it is said that the Empress Pul- 
cheria had built a church to the Vin gin Mary, « 
remote as possible from the gate of the city, to save 
her devotions from the risk of being interrupted 
by the hostile yell of the barbarians, and the reign- 
ing Emperor had constructed a palace near the 
same spot, and for the same reason. 

Alexius Comnenus was in the condition of a 





1 See Gibbon. Chap. xlviii, 
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monarch who rather derives consequence from the 
wealth and importance of his predecessors, and the 
great extent of their original dominions, than from 
what remnants of fortune had descended to the 
present generation. This Emperor, except nomi- 
nally, no more ruled over his dismembered pro- 
vinees, than a half-dead horse can exercise power 
over those limbs, on which the hooded erow and 
the vulture have already begun to settle and select 
their prey. 

In different parts of his territory, different ene- 
mics arose, who waged successful or dubious war 
against the Empcror; and, of the numerous nations 
with whom he was engaged in hostilities, whether 
the Franks from the west, the Turks advancing 
from the cast, the Cumans ‘and Seythians pouring 
their barbarous numbers and unceasing storm of 
arrows from the north, and the Saracens, or the 
tribes into which they were divided, pressing from 
the south, there was not one for whom the Grecian 
empire did not spread a tempting repast. Tach of 
these various enemies had their own particular 
habits of war, and a way of manoeouvring in battle 
peculiar to themselves. But the Roman, as the 
unfortunate subject of the Greek empire was still 
called, was by far the weahcst, the most ignorant, 
and most timid, who conld be dragged into the 
field ; and the Emperor was happy in his own good 
luek, when he found it possible to conduct a defen- 
sive war on a counterbalancing principle, making 
use of the Seythian to repel the 'Turk, or of both 
these savage people to drive back the fiery-footed 
Frank, whom Peter the Hermit had, in the time 
of Alexius, waked to double fury, by the powerful 
influence of the erusades. 

If, therefore, Alexius Comnecnus was, during his 
anxious seat upon the throne of the Kast, reduced 
to use a base and truckling course of policy—if he 


~was sometimes reluctant to fight when he had a 


conseious doubt of the valour of Ins troops—if he 
commonly employed cunning and dissimulation in- 
stead of wisdom, and perfidy instead of courage--- 
his expedients were the disvrace of the age, rather 
than his own. 

Again, the Fimperor Aleaius may be blamed for 
affecting a degree of state which was closely allied 
to imbecility. Ile was proud of assuming in his 
own person, and of bestowing upon others, the 
painted show of various orders of nobility, even 
now, when the rank within the prince’s gift was 
become an additional reason for the free barbarian 
despising the imperial noble. That the Greck court 
was encumbered with unmeaning ceremonies, 1 
order to make amends for the want of that vene- 
ration which ought to have been called forth by 
real worth, and the presence of actual power, was 
net the particular fault of that prince, but belong- 
ed to the system of the government of Constantin: 
ople for ages. Indeed, in its trnmpery etiquette, 
which provided rules for the most trivial points of 
a man’s behaviour during the day, the Greek em- 

ire resembled no existing power in its minute 
ballies, except that of Pekin; both, doubtless, being 
influenced by the same vain wish, to add serious- 
ness and an appearance of importance to objects, 
which, from their trivial nature, could admit no 
such distinction. 

Yet thus far we must justify Aloexius, that hum- 
ble as were the expedients he had recourse to, they 
were more useful to his empire than the measpres 
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of a more proud and high-spirited prince might 
have proved in the same circumstances. Ile was 


ne champion to break a lance against the breast- 
plate of fis Frankish rival, the famous Buliemond 
of Antioch,! but there were many occasions on 
which he hazarded his life freely ; and, so far as 
we can see, from a minute perusal of his achieve- 
ments, the Emperor of Greece was never so dan- 
gerous “under shield,’ as when any fueman de- 
sired to stop him while retreating from a conflict 
in which he had been worsted. 

But, besides that he did not hesitate, according 
to the custom of the time, at least occasionally, to 
commit hia person to the perils of cluse combat, 
Alexius also possessed such knowledge of a gcne- 
ral’s profession, as is required in our modern days. 
He knew how to occupy military positions to the 
best advantajre, and often covercd defeats, or im- 
proved dubious conflicts, in a manner highly to the 
disappointment of those who deemed that the work 
of war was done only on the ficld of battle. 

If Alexius Comnenus thus understood the evolu- 
tions of war, he was still better skilled in those of 
politics, where, soaring far above the express pur- 
pose of his immediate negotiation, the Emperor 


was sure to gain some important and permanent: 


advantage ; though very often he was ultimately 
defeated by the unblushing fickleness, or avowed 
treachery of the barbarians, as the Greeks gene- 
rally termed ali other nations, and particularly 
those tribes, (they can hardly be termed states,) 
by which their own empire was surrounded, 

We may conclude our brief character of Comne- 
nus, by saying, that, had he not been called on to 
fill the station of a monarch who was under the 
necessity of making himself dreaded, as one who 
was exposed to al] manner of conspiracies, both in 
and out of his own family, he might, in all proba- 
bility, have been regarded as an honest and hu- 
mane prince. Certainly he showed himself a good- 
natured man, and dealt less in cutting off heads 
and extinguishing eyes, than had been the practice 
of his predecessors, who generally took this method 
of shortening the ambitious views of competitors. 

It remains to be mentioned, that Alexius had 
his full share of the superstition of the age, which 
he covered with a species of hypocrisy. It is even 
said, that his wife, Irene, who of course was best 
acquainted with the real character of the Empe- 
ror, taxcd her dying husband with practising, in 
his last moments, the dissimulation which had been 
his eumpanion during life? He took also a deep 
interest in all matters respecting the Church, where 
heresy, which the Emperor held, or affected to hold, 
in great horror, appeared to him to lurk. Nor do 
we discover in his treatment of the Manichsans, 
or Paulicians, that pity for their speculative orrors, 
which modern times might think had been well 
purchased by the extent of the temporal serviccs 
of these unfortunate sectaries. Alexius knew no 
indulgence for those who misinterpreted the mys- 
teries of the Church, or of its dectrines; and the 
duty of defending religion against schismatics was, 
in his opinion, as peremptorily demanded from him, 
as that of protecting the empire against the num- 
berless tribes of barbarians who were encroaching 
on its boundaries on every side. 

Such a mixture of sense and weakness, of mean- 











1 See Note A. Bohenond. 
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nessand dignity, of prudent discretion and poverty 
of spirit, which last, in the European mode of view- 
ing things, approached to cowardice, formed the 
leading traits of the character of Alexius Comne- 
nus, at @ period wlaen the fate of Greece, and all 
that was left in that country of art and civilisation, 
was trembling in the balance, and likely to be saved 
or lest, according to the abilities of the Emperor 
for playing the very difficult gaine wifich was put 
into his hands. 

These few leading circumstances will recall, to 
any one who is tolerably well read in history, the 
peculiarities of the period at which we have found 
a resting-place for the foundation of our story. 


CHAPTER II. 


OhUS. This superb successor 
Of the carth’s mistress, as thou vainly speakest, 
Stands midst these ages as, on the wide ocean, 
The last spared fragment of a spacious land, 
That m some grand and awful ministration 
Of mighty nature has engulfed been, 

Doth hft nloft its dark and rocky cliffs 
O’er the wild waste around, and sadly frowns 
In Jonely majesty. 








Constantine Paleologus, Scene I. 


Over scene in the capital of the Eastern Empire 
opens at what is termed the Golden Gate of Con- 
stantinople 5; and it may be said in passing, that this 
splendid epithet is not so lightly bestowed as may 
be expected from the inflated language of the 
Greeks, which throws such an appearance of exag- 
geration about them, their buildings, and monu 
ments. 

The massive, and seemingly impregnable walls 
with which Constantine surrounded the city, were 
greatly improved and added to by Theodosius, ca!1- 
ed the Great. A triumphal arch, decorated with 
the architecture of a better, though already a dege- 
nerate age, and serving, at the same time, as a use- 
ful entrance, introduced the stranger into the city 
On the top, a statue of bronze represented Victory 
the goddess who had inclined the scales of battle 
in favour of Theodosius; and, as the artist deter- 
mined to be wealthy if he could not be tasteful, the 
gilded ornaments with which the inscriptions wera 
set off, rendily led to the popular name of the gate. 
Figures carved in a distant and happier period of 
the art, glanced from the walls, without assorting 
happily with the taste in which these were built, 
The more modern ornaments of the Golden Gate 
bore, at the period of our story an aspect very dif- 
ferent from those indicating the “ conquest brought 
back to the city,” and the * eternal peace” which 
the flattering inscriptions recorded as having being 
extorted by the sword of Theodosius, Four or five 
military engines, for throwing darts of the largest 
size, were placed upon the summit of the arel; 
and what had been originally designed as a speci- 
men of architectural embellishment, was now ap- 
plied to the purposes of defence. 

it was the hour of evening, and the cool and re 
freshing breeze from the sea inclined each passen- 
ger, whose business was not of a very urgent des- 
cription, to loiter on his way, and cast a glance at 
the romantic gateway, and the various interesting 





£ See Gabbon, Chap. LVI. 
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‘jects of nature and art, which the city of Con- From betwixt the shoutders hung dewn over 
stantinople presented, as well to the inhabitants as | the back what had the appearance uf a bearskin s 
to strangers.! but, when more closely exarhined, it was only a 


| One individual, however, seemed to indulge more | very skilful imitation of the spoils of the chase, be- 
wonder and curiosity than could have been expect- | ing in reality a surcoat composed of strong shaggy 
ed from a native of the city, and looked upon the | silk, 80 woven as to exhibit, at a little distance, no 
rarities around with a quick and startled eye, that | inaccurate representation of a bear’s hide. A light 
marked an imagination awakened by sights that ;} crooked sword, or scimitar, sheathed in a scabbard 
were new and strange, The appearance of this | of gold and ivory, hung by the left side of the 
person bespoke a foreigner of military habits, who | stranger, tlre ornamented hilt of which appeared 
seemed, from his complexion, to have his birth- | much too small for the large-jointed hand of the 
place far from the Grecian metropolis, whatever | young Hercules who was thus gaily attired. A 
chance had at present brought him to the Golden | dress, purple in colour, and sitting close to the 
Gate, or whatever place he filled in the Emperor’s | limbs, covered the body of the soldier to a little 
service. above the knce; from thence the knees and legs 
This young man was about two-and-twenty years | were bare to the calf, to which the reticulated 
old, remarkably finely-formed and athletic—quali- | strings of the sandals rose from the instep, the li- 
ties well understood by the citizens of Constantin- | gatures being there fixed by a golden coin of the 
ople, whose habits of frequenting the public games | reigning Emperor, converted into a species of clasp 
had tanght them at least an acquaintance with the | for the purpose. 
human person, and where, in the select of their own But a weapon which seemed more particularly 
countrymen, they saw the handsomest specimens | adapted to the young barbarian’s size, and incap- 
of the human race. able of being used by a man of less formidable 
These were, however, not generally so tall as the | limbs and sinews, was a battle-axe, the firm irou- 
stranger at the Golden Gate, while his piercing | guarded staff of which was formed of tough elm, 
blue eyes, and the fair hair which descended from | strongly inlaid and defended with brass, while 
under a light helmet gaily ornamented with silver, | many a plate and ring were indented in the handle, 
bearing on its summit a crest resembling a dragon | to hold the wood and the steel parts together. 
in the act of expanding its terrible jaws, intimated | The axe itself was composed of two blades, turning 
a northern descent, to which the extreme purity of | different ways, with a sharp stcel spike projecting 
his complexion also bore witness. His beauty, | from between them. The stec! part, both spike 
however, though he was eminently distinguished | and blade, was burnished as bright asa mirror; 
both in features and in person, was not liable to | and though its ponderous size must have been burs 
the charge of cffeminacy. From this it was res- | densome to one weaker than himself, yet the young 
cued, both by his strength, and by the air of con- | soldier carried it as carelessly along, as if it were 
tidence and self-possession with which the youth | but a feather’s weight. It was, indeed, a skilfully 
seemed to regard the wonders around him, not | constructed weapon, 80 well balanced, that it was 
indicating the stupid and helpless gaze of a mind | much lighter in striking and in recovery, than he 
equally inexperienced, and incapable of receiving | who saw it in the hands of another could easily 
instruction, but expressing the bold intellect which | have believed. 
at once understands the greater part of the infor- The carrying arms of itself showed that the mili- 
mation which it receives, and commands the spirit | tary man was a stranger. The native Greeks had 
to toil in search of the meaning of that which it | that mark of a civilized people, that they never 
has not comprehended, or may fenr it has misin- | bore weapons during the time of peace, unkéss the 
terpreted. This look of awakened attention and | wearer chanced to be numbered among those whose 
intelligence gave intcrest to the young barbarian ; | military profession and employment required them 
and while the bystanders were amazed that a sa- {| to be always in arms. Such soldiers by profession 
vage froni some unknown or remote corner of the | were easily distinguished from tho peaceful citi- 
universe should possess a noble countenance be- | zens; and it was with some evident show of fear 
speaking a mind s0 elevated, they respected him | as well as dislike, that the passengers observed to 
for the composure with which he witnessed so many | cach other, that the stranger was a Varangian, an 
things, the fashion, the splendour, nay, the very | expression which intimated a barbarian of the im- 
use of which, must have been recently new to him. | perial body-guard. 

The young man’s personal equipments exhibit- To supply the deficiency of valour among his 
ed a sjngular mixture of splendour and effeminacy, | own subjects, and to procure soldiers who should 
and enabled the experienced spectators to ascertain | be personally dependent on the Emperor, the Greek 
his nation, and the capacity in which he served. | sovereigns had been, for a great many years, in 
We have already mentioned the fanciful and crest- | the custom of maintaining in their pay, as near 
ed helmet, which was a distinction of the foreigner, | their person as they could, the steady services of a 
to which he reader must add in his imagination a | select number of mercenaries in the capacity of 
small cuirass, or breastplate of silver, so sparingly | body-guards, which were numerous enough, when 
fashioned as obviously to afford little security to | their steady discipline and inflexible loyalty were 
the broad chest, on which it rather hung like an | taken in conjunction with their personal strength 
ornament than covered as a buckler; nor, if a | and indomitable courage, to defeat, not only any 
well-thrown dart, or strongly-shod arrow, should | traitorous attempt on the imperial person, but to 
alight full on this rich piece of armour, was there | quell open rebellions, unless puch were supported 
much hope that it could protect the bosom which | by a great proportion of the military force. Their 
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# partially shielded. pay was therefore liberal; their rank and esta- 
het eialnene ee Or Ra e —— | blished character for prowess gave them a degree 
1 See Note B.  Conetaytuw;te of consideration among the people, whose reputa- 
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tion for valour had not for some ages stood high ; 
and if, as foreigners, and the members of a privi- 
leged body, the Varangians were sometimes em- 
ployed in arbitrary and unpopular services, the 
natives were so apt to fear, while they disliked 
them, that the hardy strangers disturbed them- 
selves but little about the light in which they were 
regarded by the inhabitants of Constantinople. 
Their dress and accoutrements, while within the 
city, partook of the rich, or rathet gaudy costume, 
which we have described, bearing only a sort of 
affected resemblance to that which the Varangians 
wore in their native forests. But the individuals 
of this select corps were, when their services were 
required beyond the city, furnished with armour 
and weapons more resembling those which they 
were accustomed to wicld in their own country, 
possessing much less of the splendour of war, and 
a far greater portion of its effective terrors ; and 
thus they were summoned to take the field. 

This body of Varangians (which term is, accord- 
ing to one interpretation, merely a general expres- 
sion for barbarians) was, in an carly age of the 
empire, formed of the roving and piratical inhahit- 
ants of the north, whom a Jove of adventure, the 
greatest perhaps that ever was indulged, and a con- 
tempt of danger, which never had a parallel in the 
history of human nature, drove forth upon the 
pathless ocean. “ Piracy,” says Gibbon, with his 
usual spirit, “ was the exercise, the trade, the glory, 
and the virtue of the Scandinavian youth. Impa- 
tient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, they 
started from the banquet, grasped their arms, 
sounded their horn, ascended their ships, and ex- 
plored every coast that promised either spoil or 
settlement.” ! 

The conquests made in Franee and Britain by 
these wild sea-kings, as they were called, have ob- 
secured the remembrance of other northern cham- 
pions, who, long before the time of Comnenus, made 
excursions as far as Constantinople, and witnessed 
with their own eyes the wealth and the weakness 
of the Grecian empire itself. Numbers found their 
way thither through the pathless wastes of Russia ; 
others navigated the Mediterranean in their sea- 
serpents, as they termed their piratical vessels. 
The Emperors, terrified at the appearance of 
these daring inhabitants of the frozen zone, had 
recourse to the usual policy of a rich and unwar- 
like people, bought with gold the service of their 
swords, and thus formed a corps of satellites more 
distinguished for valour than the famed Preetorian 
Bands of Rome, and, perhaps because fewer in 
number, unalterably loyal to their new princes. 

But, at a later period of the empire, it began to 
be more difficult for the Emperors to obtain re- 
eruits for their favourite and selected corps, the 
northern nations having now in a great measure 
laid aside the piratical and roving habits, which 
had driven their ancestors from the straits of Flsi- 
nore to those of Sestos and Abydos. The corps of 
the Varangians must therefore have died out, or 
have been filled up with less worthy materials, had 
not the conquests made by the Normans in the far 
distant west, sent to the aid of Comnenus a large 
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body of the dispossessed inhabitants of the islanua 
of Britain, and particularly of England, who fur- 
nished recruits to his chosen body-guard. These 
were, in fact, Anglo-Saxons; but, in the confused 
idea of geography received at the court of Constan- 
tinople, they were naturally enough called Anglo- 
Danes, as their native country was confounded with 
the Thule of the ancients, by which expression the 
archipelago of Zetland and Orkney is properly to 
be understood, though, according to the notions of 
the Greeks, it comprised either Denmark or Bri- 
tain. The emigrants, however, spoke a language 
not very dissimilar to the original Varanyians, and 
adopted the name more readily, that it seemed to 
remind them of their unhappy fate, the appellation 
being in one sense capable of being interpreted as 
exiles. Excepting one or two chief commanders, 
whom the Emperor judged worthy of such high 
trust, the Varangians were officcred by men of their 
own nation; and with so many privileges, being 
jomed by many of their countrymen from time to 
time, as the crusades, pilgrimages, or discontent at 
home, drove fresh supplies of the Angio Saxons, 
or Anglo-Danes, to the east, the Varangians sub- 
sisted in strength to the last days of the Greek em- 
pire, retaining their native language, along with 
the unblemished loyalty, and unabated martial spi 
rit, which characterised their fathers. 

This account of the Varangian Guard is strictly 
historical, and might be proved by reference to the 
Byzantine historians ; most of whom, and also Vil- 
Ichardouin’s account of the taking of the city of 
Constantinople by the Franks and Venetians, make 
repeated mention of this celebrated and singular 
body of Englishmen, forming a mercenary guard 
attendant on the person of the Greek Emperors. 

Having said enough to explain why an indivi- 
dual Varangian sholild be strolling about the Gold- 
en Gate, we may proceed in the story which we 
have commenced. 

Let it not be thought extraordinary, that this 
soldier of the life-guard should be looked upon with 
some degree of curiosity by the passing citizens. 
It must be supposed, that, from their peculiar du- 
ties, they were not encouraged to hold frequent in- 
tercourse or communication with the inhabitants ; 
and, besides that they had duties of police occa- 
sionally to exercise amongst them, which made 
them generally more dreaded than beloved, they 
were at the same time conscious, that their high 
pay, splendid appointments, and immediate depen- 
dence on the Emperor, were subjects of envy to 
the other forces. They, therefore, kept much in 
the neighbourhood of their own barracks, and were 
seldom seen straggling remote from them, unless 
they had a commission of government intrusted to 
their charge. 

This being the case, it was natural that a people 
so curious as the Greeks should busy themselves 
in eyeing the stranger as he loitered in one spot, or 
wandered to and fro, like a man who either could 
not find some place which he was secking, or had 
failed to meet some person with whom he had an 
appointment, for which the ingenuity of the pas- 
sengers found a thousand different and inconsis- 
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tent reasons. “ A Varangian,” said one citizen to | 
another, “and upon duty—ahem! Then I pre- 
sume to say in your ear” 

“ What do you imagine is his object?” enquired 
the party to whom this information was addressed. 

“ Gods and goddesses ! do vou think I can tell 

ou ? but suppose that he is lurking here to hear 
what folk say of the Emperor,” answered the quid- 
nune of Constantinople. 

“ That is not likely,” said the querist ; “ tlicse 
Varangians do not speak our language, and are 
not extremely well fitted for spies, since few of 
them pretend to any intelligible notion of the Gre- 
cian tongue. It is not likely, J think, that the Em- 
peror would employ as a spy a man who did not 
understand the language of the country.” 

“ But if there are, as all men fancy,” answered 
the politician, “ persons among these barbarian sol- 
diers who can speak almost all languages, you will 
admit that such are excellently qualified for seeing 
clearly around them, since they possess the talent 
of beholding and reporting, while no one has the 
slightest idea of suspecting them.” 

“ It may well be,” replied his companion ; “ but 
since we see so clearly the fox’s foot and paws pro- 
truding from beneath the seeming slicep’s fleece, 
or rather, by your leave, the bear’s hide yonder, 
had we not better be jogging homeward, ere it be 
pretended we have insulted a Varanvian Guard !”’ 

This surmise of danger insinuated by the last 
speaker, who was a much older and more expe- 
rienced politician than his friend, determined both 
on a hasty retreat. They adjusted their cloaks, 
caught hold of each other’s arm, and, speaking fast 
and thick as they started new subjects of suspicion, 
they sped, close coupled together, towards their 
habitations, in a different and distant quarter of 
the town. 7 

Tn the meantime, the sunset was nigh over ; and 
the long shadows of the walls, bulwarks, and arches, 
were projecting from the westward in deeper and 
blacker shade. The Varangian seemed tired of 
the short and lingering circle in which he had now 
trodden for more than an hour, and in which he 
still loitered like an unliberated spirit, which can- 
not Jeave the haunted spot till licensed by the spell 
which has brought it hither. Even so the barba- 
rian, casting an impatient glance to the sun, which 
was setting in a blaze of light behind a rich grove 
of cypress-trees, looked for some accommodation 
on the benches of stone which were placed under 
shadow of the triumphal arch of Theodosius, drew 
the axe, which was his principal weapon, close to 
his side, wrapped his cloak about him, and, though 
his dress was not in other respects a fit attire for 

® 

slumber, any more tlian the place well selected for 
repose, yet in less than three minutes he was fast 
asleep. ‘T'he irresistible impulse which induced 
him to seek for repose in a place very indifferently 
fitted for the purpose, might be weariness consc- 
quent upon the military vigils, which had proved 
a part of his duty on the preceding evening. At 
the same time, his spirit was so alive within him, 
even while he gave way to this transient fit of ob- 
livion, that he remained almost awake even with 
shut eyes, and no hound ever seemed to sleep more 
lightly than our Anglo-Saxon at the Golden Gate 
of Constantinople. 

And now the slumberer, as the loiterer had been 
hefore, was the subject of observation to the acci- 
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dental passengers. Two men entered the porch in 
company. One was a somewhat slight made, but 
alert-looking man, by name Lysimachus, and by 
profession a designer. A roll of paper in his hand, 
with a little satchel containing a few chalks, or 
pencils, completed his stock in trade; and his ac- 
quaintance with tle remains of ancient art gave 
him a power of talking on the subject, which un- 
fortunately bore more than due proportion to his 
talents of execution. His companion, a magnifi- 
cent-looking man in form, and so far resembling 
the young barbarian, but more clownish and pea- 
sant-like in the expression of his features, was Ste- 
phanos the wrestler, well known in the Palestra. 

“ Stop here, my friend,” said the artist, produe- 
ing his pencils, “ till I make a sketch for my youth- 
ful Hercules.” 

“ T thought Hereules had been a Greck,” said 
the wrestler. “ This sleeping animal is a barba- 
rian.” 

The tone intimated some offence, and the design. 
er hastened to soothe the displeasure which he had 
thoughtlessly excited. Stephanos, known by the 
surname of Castor, who was highly distinguished 
for gyronastic excreises, was a sort of patron to the 
little artist, and not unlikely by his own reputation 
to bring the talents of his friend into notice. 

“ Beauty and strength,” said the adroit artist, 
“are of no particular nation ; and may our Muse 
never deign me her prize, but it 1s my greatest 
pleasure to compare them, as existing in the un- 
cultivated savage of the north, and when they are 
found in the darlmg of an enlightened people, whe 
has added the height of gymnastic skill to the most 
distinguished natural qualities, such as we can now 
only see in the works of Phidias and Praxitelcs-— 
or in our living model of the gymnastic champions 
of antiquity.” 

“ Nay, I acknowledge that the Varangian is a 
proper man,” said tlic athletic hero, softening his 
tone ; © but the poor savage hath not, perhaps, in 
his lifetime, had a single drop of oil on his bosom ! 
HLlereules instituted the Isthmian Games” 

“ But hold! what sleeps he with, wrapt so 
close in his bear-skin?” said the artist. “1s ita 
club 2” 

“ Away, away, my friend !” cried Stephanos, as 
they looked closer on the sleeper. “ Do you not 
know that is the instrument of their barbarous 
office? They do not war with swords or lanccs, 
as if destined to attack men of flesh and blood, 
but with maces and axes, as if they were to hack 
limbs formed of stone, and sinews of oak. I will 
wager my crown [of withered parsley] that he lies 
here to arrest some distinguished commander who 
has offended the government! He would not have 
been thus formidably armed otherwise — Away, 
away, good Lysimachius ; let us respect the slum- 
bers of the bear.” 

So saying, the champion of the Valestra made 
off with less apparent confidence than his size and 
strength might have inspired. 

Others, now thinly straggling, passed onward as 
the evening closed, and the shadows of the cypress- 
trees fel] darker around. Two females of the lower 
rank cast their eyes on the sleeper. “ Holy Maria !”’ 
said one, “ if he does not put me in mind of the 
Eastern tale, how the Genie brought a gallant youn 
prince from his nuptial chamber in Egypt, and left 
him sleeping at the gate of Dainascus. I] will awake 
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the poor lamb, lest he catch harm from the night 
dew.” 

“Harm ?” answered the older and crosser-look- 
ing woman. “ Ay, such harm as the cold water 
of the Cydnus does to the wild-swan. A lamb !— 
ay, forsooth ? Why he’s a wolf or a bear, at least 
a Varangian, and no modest matron would exchange 
a word with such an unmannered barbarian. I'll 
tell you what one of these English Danes did to 
me 

So saying, she drew on her companion, who fol- 
lowed with some reluctance, seeming to listen to 
her gabble, while she looked back upon the sleeper. 

The total disappearance of the sun, and nearly 
at the same time the departure of the twilight, 
which lasts so short time in that tropical region— 
one of the few advantages which a more temperate 
climate possesses over it, being the longer continu- 
ance of that swect and placid light—gave signal to 
the warders of the city to shut the folding leaves 
of the Golden Gate, leaving a wicket lightly bolted 
for the passage of those whom business might have 
detained too late without the walls, and indeed for 
all who chose to pay a small coin. The position 
and apparent insensibility of the Varangian did not 
escape those who had charge of the gate, of whom 
there was a strong guard, which belonged to the 
ordinary Greek forces. 

“ By Castor and by Pollux,” said the centurion 
—for the Greeks swore by the ancient deities, al- 
though they no longer worshipped them, and pre- 
served those niilitary distinctions with which “ the 
steady Romans shook the world,” although they 
were altogether degenerated from their original 
manners-—“ By Castor and Pollux, comrades, we 
cannot gather gold m this gate, according as its 
legend tells us: yet it will be our fault if we can- 
not glean a goodly crop of silver ; and though the 
golden age be tlie most ancient and honourable, 
yet in this degenerate time it is much if we see a 
glimpse of the inferior metal.” 

“ Unworthy are we to fullow the noble centurion 
Harpax,” answered one of the soldiers of the 
watch, who showed the shaven head and the single 
tuft! of a Mussulman, “ if we do not hold silver a 
sufficient cause to bestir ourselves, when there has 
been no gold to be had—as, by the faith of an 
honest man, I think we can hardly tell its colour 
—whether out of the imperial treasury, or obtain- 
ed at the expense of individuals, for many long 
moons |” 

“ But this silver,” said the centurion, “ thou 
shalt see with thine own eye, and hear it ring a 
knell in the purse which holds our common stock.” 

“ Which aid hold it, as thou wouldst say, most 
valiant commander,” replied the inferior warder ; 
“ but what that purse holds now, save a few miser- 
able oboli for purchasing certain pickled potherbs 
and salt fish, to relish our allowance of stummed 
wine, I cannot tell, but willingly give my share of 
the contents to the devil, if either purse or platter 
exhibits symptom of any age richer than the age 
of copper.” 

“| will replenish our treasury,” said the cen- 
turion, “ were our stock yet lower than it is. Stand 
up close by the wicket, my masters. Bethink you 
we are the Imperial Guards, or the guards of the 





2 One tuft is left on the shaven crown of the Moslem, for 
the angel to grasp by, when conveying him to Paradise. 
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Iinperial City, it is all one, and let us have no man 
rush past us on a sudden ;—and now that we art 
on our guard, I will unfold to you But stop,” 
said the valiant centurion, “ are we ali here true 
brothers? Do all well understand the ancient an: 
laudable customs of our watch—keeping all thing- 
secret which concern the profit and advantage of 
this our vigil, and aiding and abetting the common 
cause, without information or treachery ?”’ 

“ You are strangely suspicious to-night,” an- { 
swered the sentinel. “ Methinks we have stood 
by you without tale-telling in matters which were 
more weighty. Have you forgot the passage of the 
jeweller—which was neither the gold nor silver 
age; but if there were a diamond one” 

“Peace, good Ismail the Infidel,” said the cen. 
turion,— for, I thank Heaven, we are of ail re- 
ligions, so it is to be hoped we must have the 
truc one amongst us,—Peace, I say ; it is unneces- 
sary to prove thou canst keep new secrets, by rip- 
ping up old ones, Come hither—look through the 
wicket to the stone bench, on the shady side of the 
grand porch—tell me, old lad, what dost thou sce 
there 3” 

“ A man asicep,” said Ismail. “ By Heaven, | 
think from what [ can see by the moonlight, that 
it is one of those barbarians, one of those island 
dogs, whom the Emperor sets such store by !” 

“ And can thy fertile brain,” said the centurion 
“snin nothing out of his present situation, tendin;: 
towards our advantage ?” 

“ Why, ay,” said Ismail; “ they have large pay, 
though they are not only barbarians, but pagan 
dogs, in comparison with us Moslems and Naza- 
renes, That fellow hath besotted himself with 4i- 
quor, and hath not found his way home to his bar- 
racks in good time. Ile will be severely punished, 
unless we consent to admit him; and to prevail on 
us to do so, he must empty the contents of his 
girdle.” 

“That, at least—that, at least,” answered the 
soldiers of the city watch, but carefully suppressing | 
their voices, though they spoke tm an eager tone. 

“ And is that all that you would make of such an 
opportunity?” said Harpax, scornfally. No, no, 
comrades. If this outlandish animal indeed escape 
us, he must at least leave his flecce behind. See 
you not the gleams from his headpiece and his 
cuirass | I presume these betoken substantial sil- 
ver, though it may be of the thinnest. There lies 
the silver mine I spoke of, ready to enrich tlie 
dexterous hands who shall labour it.” 

“ But,” said timidly, a young Greek, a com- 
panion of their watch lately enlisted in the corps, 
and unacquainted with their habite, “ still this bar- 
barian, as you call him, is a soldier of the Em- 
peror ; and if we are convicted of depriving him of 
his arms, we shall be justly punished for a military 
crime.” 

“ Hear to a new Lycurgus come to teach us our 
duty !” said the centurion. “ Learn first, young 
man, that the metropolitan echort never can com- 
mit a crime; and jcarn next, of course, that thes 
can never be convicted of one. Suppose we found 
a straggling barbarian, a Varangian, like this ‘slum- 
berer, perhaps a Frank, or some other of these 
foreigners bearing unpronounceable names, while 
they dishonour us by putting on the arms and ap- 
parel of the real Roman soldier, are we, placed to 
defend an important post, to admit a man 80 Sus- 
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pices within our postern, when the event may 
probably be to betray both the Golden Gate and 
the hearts of gold who guard it;—to have the one 
siete and the throats of the others handsomely 
cut ? 

“ Keep him without side the gate, then,” replied 
the novice, “ if you think him so dangerous. For 
my part, I should not fear him, were he deprived 
of that huge double-edged axe, which gleams from 
under his cloak, having a more deadly glare than 
the comet which astrologers prophesy such strange 
things of.” 

“ Nay, then, we agree together,” answered Har- 
pax, “and you speak like a youth of modesty and 
sense; and I promise you the state will lose no- 
thing in the despoiling of this same barbarian. 
Each of these savages hath a double set of ac- 
coutrements, the one wrought with gold, silver, 
inlaid work, and ivory, as becomes their duties in 
the prince’s household; the other fashioned of 
triple steel, strong, weighty, and irresistible. Now, | 
in taking from this suspicious character his silver 
helmet and cuirass, you reduce him to his proper 
weapons, and you will see him start up in arnis fit 
for duty.” 

“ Yes,” said the novice; © but I do not see that 
this reasoning will do more than warrant our 
stripping the Varangian of his armour, to be after- 
wards heedfully returned to him on tle morrow, if 
he prove a true man. Ilow, | know not, but 1 had 
adopted some idea that it was to be coufiscated for 
our joint behoof.” 

“ Unquestionably,” said Harpax ; “for such has 
been the rule of our watch ever since the days of 
the excellent centurion Sisyphus, in whose time it 
figst was determincd, that all contraband commp- 
dities or suspicious weapons, or the like, which 
were brought into the city duréng the night-watch, | 
should be uniformly forfeited to the use of the sol- | 
diery of the guard; and where the Emperor finds 
the goods or arms unjustly seized, I lupe be is rich 
enough to make it up to the sufferer.” 

“ But stili—but still,” said Sebastes of Mitylenc, 
the young Greck afvresaid, “ were the Emperor to 
discover” 

“ Ass!” replied Harpax, “ he cannot discover, 
if he had all the eyes of Argus’s tail—Here are 
twelve of us sworn according to the rules of the 
watch, to abide in the same story. Tlere is a bar- 
barian, who, if he remembers any thing of the mat- 
ter—which I greatly doubt—his choice of a lodging 
arguing his familiarity with the wine-pot—tells but 
a wild tale of lusing his armour, which we, my mas- 
ters,’ (looking round to his companions,) “ deny 
stoutly—I hope we have courage enough for that 
—and which party will be believed! ‘The com- 
panions of the watch, surely !” 

“ Quite the contrary,’ said Sebastes. I was 
born at a distance from hence; yet even in the 
island of Mitylene, the rumour had reached me 
that the cavaliers of the city-guard of Constan- 
tinople were so accomplished in falsehood, that the 
oath of a single barbarian would outweigh the 
Christian oath of the whole body, if Christians some 
of them are—for example, this dark man with a 
single tuft om his head.” 

“ And if it were even so,” said the centurion, 
with a gloomy and sinister look, “ there is another 
way of making the transaction a safe one.” 

Sebastes, fixing his eye on his commander, moy- 
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ed his hand to the hilt of an Eastern poniard which 
he wore, as if to penetrate his exact meaning, The 
centurion nodded in acquiescence. 

“ Young as I am,” said Sebastes, “ I have been 
already a pirate five years at sea, and a robber 
three years now in the hills, and it is the first time 
I have seen or heard a man hesitate, in such a 
case, to take the only part which is worth a brave 
man’s while to resort to in a pressing affair.” 

Harpax struck his hand into that of the soldier, 
as sharing his uncompromising sentiments; but 
when he spoke, it was in a tremulous voice. 

“ How shall we deal with him?’ snid he to Se- 
bastes, who, from the most raw recruit in the corps, 
had now risen to the highest place in his estima 
tion. 

“ Any how,” returned the islander ; “ I see hows 
here and shafts, and if no other person can use 
them”’ 

“ They are not,” said the centurion, “ the regu- 
lar arms of our corps.” 

“'The fitter you to guard the gates of a city,” 
said the young soldicr with a lorse-laugh, which 
had something insulting init. “ Well—be itso. I 
ean shoot like a Seythian,” he proceeded ; “ nod 
but with your head, one shaft shall crash among 
the splinters of his skull and his brains; the 
second shall quiver in his heart.” 

“ Bravo, my noble comrade !” said Harpax, in 
a tone of affected rapture, always lowering hit 
voice, however, as respecting the slumbers of the 
Varangian. “ Such were the robbers of ancient 
days, the Diomedes, Corynetes, Synnes, Seyrona, 
Proerustes, whom it required demigods to bring 
to what was miscalled justice, and whose compeers 
and fellows will remain masters of the continent 
and isles of Greece, until Hereules and Thescus 
shall again appear upon earth. Nevertheless, shoot 
not, my valiant Secbastes—draw not the bow, my 
invaluable Mitylenian; you may wound and not 
Navid”? 

“ [ am little wont to do so,” said Sebastes, again 
repeating the hoarse, chuckling, discordant laugh, 
which grated upon the ears of the centurion, though 
he could hardly tell the reason why it was 80 un- 
commonly unpleasant. 

“ If L look not about me,” was his internal re- 
flection, “ we shall have two centurions of the 
watch, instead of one. This Mitylenian, or be he 
who the devil will, is a how’s length beyond me. I 
must keep my eye on him.” He then spoke aloud, 
in a tone of authority. “ But come, young man, it 
is hard to discourage a young beginner. If you 
have been such a rover of wood and river as you 
tell us of, you know how to play the Sicarius: 
there lies your object, drunk or asleep, we know 
not which ;—you will deal with him in either case.” 

“ Will you give me no odds to stub a stupified 
or drunken man, most noble centurion ?”’ answered 
the Greek. “ You would perhaps love the cuom- 
cnission yoursclf ?” he continued, somewhat inoni- 
cally. 

« Do as you are directcd, friend,” said Harpax, 
pointing to the turret staircase which led dowa 
from the battlement to the arched entrance un 
derneath the porch. 

« He has the truc cat-like stealthy pace,” half 
muttered the centurion, as his sentinel descended 
to do such a crime as he was posted thore to pre- 
vent This cockerel’s comb must be cut, or he 
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Will become king of the roost. But let us sce if his | gateway, he fied around buttress and projection, 


hand be as resolute as his tongue; then we will 
vonsider what turn to give to the conclusion.” 

As Harpax spoke between his teeth, and rather 
to himself than any of his companions, the Mityle- 
hian emerged from under the archway, treading 
on tiptoe, yet swiftly, with an admirable mixture of 
silence and celerity. His poniard, drawn as he 
descended, gleamed in his hand, which was held a 
little behind the rest of his person, so as to conceal 
it. The assassin hovered less than an instant over 
the sleeper, as if to mark the interval between the 
ill-fated silver corslet, and the body which it was 
designed to protect, when, at the instant the blow 
was rushing to its descent, the Varangian started 
up at once, arrested the armed hand of the assassin, 
by striking it upwards with the head of his battle- 
axe; and while he thus parried the intended stab, 
struck the Greek a blow heavier than Sebastes had 
ever learned at the Pancration, which left him 
scarce the power to cry help to his comrades on 
the battlements. They saw what had happened, 
however, and belicld the barbarian set his foot on 
their companion, and brandish high his formidable 
weapon, the whistling sound of which made the old 
arch ring ominously, while he paused an instant, 
with his weapon upheaved, ere he gave the finish- 
ing blow to hisenemy. The warders made a bustle, 
as if some of them would deseend to the assistance 
of Sebastes, without, however, appearing very cagcr 
to do so, when Harpax, in a rapid whisper, coimn- 
manded them to stand fast. 

“Each man to his place,” he said, “ happen what 
may. Yonder comes a captain of the guard—the 
secret is our own, if the savage has killed the Mi- 
tylenian, as I well trust, for he stirs neither hand 
nor foot. But if he lives, my comrades, make hard 
vour faces as flints—he is but one man, we are 
twelve. We know nothing of his purpose, save that 
he went to see wherefore the barbarian slept so 
near the post.” 

While the centurion thus bruited his purpose in 
busy insinuation to the companions of lis watch, 
the stately figure of a tall soldicr, richly armed, 
and presenting a lofty crest, which glistened as he 
stept from the open moonlight into the shade of the 
vault, became visible beneath. A whisper passed 
among the warders on the top of the gate. 

“ Draw bolt, shut gate, come of the Mitylenian 
what will,” said the centurion ; “ we are lost men 
if we own him.—Llere comes the chief of the Va- 
rangian axes, the Iollower himself.” 

“-Well, Hereward,” said the officer who came 
last upon the scene, in a sort of linyua 1’ranca, 
generally used by the barbarians of the guard, 
hast thou caught a night-hawk ?” 

“ Ay, by Saint George!” answered the soldier ; 
“ and yet, in my country, we would call bim but a 
kite.” 

“ What is he?” said the leader. 

“ We will tell you that himself,” replied the Va- 
rangian, “ when I take my grasp from his wind- 
pipe.” 

“ Let him go, then,” said the officer. 

The Englishman did as he was commanded ; but, 
escaping as soon as he felt himself at liberty, with 
an alertness which could scarce have been autici- 
pated, the Mitylenian rushed out at the arch, and, 
availing himself of the complicated ornaments 
which had originally graced the exterior of the 
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closely pursued by the Varangian, who, cumbered 
with his armour, was hardly a match in the course 
for the light-footed Grecian, as he dodged his pur- 
suer from one skulking place to another. Thie offi- 
cer laughed heartily, as the two figures, like sha- 
dows appearing, and disappearing as suddenly, held 
rapid flight and chase around the arch of Theo- 
dosius. 

“ By Hercules! it is Hector pursued round the 
walls of Ilion by Achilles,” said the officer; “ but 
my Pelides will scarce overtake the son of Priam. 
What, ho! goddess-born—son of the white-footcd 
Thetis !—But the allusion is lost on the poor savage 
—Hollo, Hereward! I say, stop—know thine own 
most barbarous name.” ‘These last words were 
muttered ; then raising his voice, “ Do not out-run 
thy wind, good Hereward. Thou mayst have more 
oecasion for breath to-night.” 

“If it had been my leader’s will,” answered the 
Varangian, coming back in sulky mood, and breath- 
ing like one who had been at the top of his speed, 
“ T would have had him as fast as ever grey-hound 
held hare, ere T left off the chase. Werc it not for 
this foolish armour, which encumbers without de- 
fending one, I would not have made two boundg 
without taking him by the throat.” 

“ Ags well as it is,” said the officer, who was, in 
fact, the Acoulouthos, or Follower, so called be- 
cause it was the duty of this highly-trusted officer 
of the Varangian Guards constantly-to attend on 
the person of the Emperor. “ But let us now seq 
by what means we are to regain our entrance 
through the gate; for if,as 1 suspect, it was one 
of those warders who was willing to have played 
thee a trick, his companions may not Ict us enter 
willingly.” 

« And is it not,” said the Varangian, “ your Va- 
lour’s duty to probe this want of discipline to tho 
bottom ?” 

“ Tlush thee here, my simple-minded savage! 1 
have often told you, most ignorant Hereward, that 
the skulls of those who come from your cold and 
muddy Beeotia of the North, are fitter to bear out 
twenty blows with a sledge-hammer, than turn off 
one witty or ingenious idea. But follow me, Herc- 
ward, and although I am aware that showing the 
fine meshes of Grecian policy to the coarse cye of 
an unpractised barbarian like thee, is much like 
casting pearls before swine, a thing forbidden in 
the Blessed Gospel, yet, as thou hast so good a 
heart, and so trusty, as is scarce to be met with 
among my Varangians themselves, I care not if, 
while thou art in attendance on my person, I en- 
deavour to indoctrinate thee in some of that policy 
by which I myself—the Follower—the chief of the 
Varangians, and therefore erected by their axis 
into the most valiant of the valiant, am content to 
guide myself, although every way qualified to bear 
me through the cross currents of the court by main 
pull of oar and press of sail—a condescension in 
me, to do that by policy, which no man in this im- 
perial court, the chosen sphere of superior wits, 
could so well accomplish by open force as myself. 
What think’st thou, good savage ?” 

“ I know,” answered the Varangian, who walked 
about a step and a half behind his leader, like an 
orderly of the present day behind his officer’s 
shoulder, ‘ I should be sorry to trouble my head 
with what I could do by my hands at once.” 
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“ Did | noi say sof” replied the Follower, who 
had now for some minutes led the way from the 
(Gsolden Gate, and was seen gliding along the out- 
side of the moonlight walls, as if seeking an en- 
trance elsewhere. ‘ Lo, such is the stuff of what 
you call your head is made! Your hands and 
arms are perfect Ahitophels, compared to it. 
Hearken to me, thou most ignorant of all animals, 
but, for that very reason, thou stoutest of con- 
fidants, and bravest of soldiers,—I will tell thee 
the very riddle of this night-work, and yet, even 
then, I doubt if thou canst understand me.” 

“ It is my present duty to try to comprehend 
vour Valour,” said the Varangian—* I would say 
your policy, since you condescend to expound it 
to me, As for your valour,” he added,“ 1 should 
be unlucky if I did not think [ understand its length 
and breadth already.” 

The Greek general coloured a little, but replied, 
with unaltered voice, “ True, good Hereward. We 
have seen each other in battle.” 

llereward here could not suppress a short cough, 
which to those grammarians of the day who were 
skilful in applying the use of accents, would have 
unplied no peculiar eulogium on his officer’s mili- 
tary bravery. Indeed, during their whole inter- 
course, the conversation of the General, in spite 
of his tone of affected importance and superiority, 
displayed an obvious respect for his companion, as 
one who, in many points of action, might, if brought 
to the test, prove a more effective soldier than him- 
self. Qn the other hand, when the powerful North- 
ern warrior replied, although it was with all ob- 
servance of discipline and duty, yet the discussion 
might sometimes resemble that between an igno- 
rant macaroni officer, before the Duke of York’s 
reformation of the British army, and a steady ser- 
scant of the regiment in which they both served. 
‘There was a consciousness of superiority, disguised 
by external respect, and half admitted by the 
leader. 

“ You will grant me, my simple friend,” con- 
tinued the chief, in the same tone as before, © in 
orier to lead thee by a short passage into the 
devpest principle of policy which pervades this 
same court of Constantinople, that the favour of 
the Emperor’—(here the officer raised his casyue, 
and the soldier made a semblance of doimg so also) 
—-‘‘ who (be the place where he puts his foot sa- 
ered!) is the vivifying principle of the sphere in 
Which we live, as the sun itself is that of humna- 
ICY ei 

“ T have heard something like this said by our 
tvibunes,” said the Varangian. 

“ {is their duty so to instruct you,” answered 
the leader; “ and I trust that the priests also, in 
their sphere, forget not to teach my Varangians 
their constant service to their Emperor.” 

“They do not omit it,” replied the soldier, 
“ though we of the exiles know our duty.” 

“ God forbid I should doubt it,”? said the com- 
mauler of the battle-axes. “ All I mean is to make 
thee understand, my dear Hereward, that as there 
are, though perhaps such do not exist in thy dark 
and gloomy climate, a race of insects which are 
born in the first rays of the merning, and expire 
with those of sunset, (thence called by us epheme- 
rae, as enduring one day only,) such is the case of 
a favourite at court, while enjoying the smiles of 
the mest sacred Emperor. And happy is he whose 
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favour, rising as the person of the sov ereign emerges 
from the level space which extends around the 
throne, displays itself in the first imperial blaze of 
glory, and who, keeping his post during the meri- 
dian splendour of the crown, has only the fate to 
disappear and die with the last beam of imperial 
brightness.” 

‘ Your Valour,” said the islander, “ speaks 
higher language than my Northern wits are able 
tocomprehend. Only, methinks, rather than part 
with life at the sunset, I would, since insect I must 
needs be, become a moth for two or three dark 
hours.” 

“Such is the sordid desire of the vulgar, Here- 
ward,” answered the Follower, with assumed supe- 
riority, “ who are contented to enjoy life, lacking 
distinction ; whereas we, on the other hand, we of 
choicer quality, who form the nearest and inner- 
most circle around the Imperial Alexius, in which 
he himself forms the central point, are watchful, to 
woman’s jealousy, of the distribution of his favours, 
and omit no opportunity, whether by leaguing with 
or against each other, to recommend ourselves in- 
dividually to the peculiar light of his countenance.” 

“T think I comprehend what you mean,” said the 
guardsman ; ‘ although as for living such a life of 
intrigue—but that matters not.” 

“ It docs indeed matter not, my good Hereward,” 
said his officer, “ and thou art luchy in having no 
appetite for the life [have described. Yet have ] 
seen barbarians rise high in the empire, and if they 
have not altogether the flexibility, the malleability, 
as it is called—that happy ductility which can give 
way to circumstances, I have yet known those of 
barbaric tribes, especially if bred up at court from 
their youth, who joined to a Himited portion of this 
fiexile quality enough of a certain tough durability 
of temper, which, if it does not excel in availing 
itself of opportunity, has no contemptible talent at 
creating it. But letting comparisons pass, it fol- 
lows, from this emulation of glory, that is, of royal 
favour, amongst the servants of the imperial and 
most sacred court, that cach is desirous of distin- 
guishing himself by showing to the Empcror, not 
only that he fully understands the duties of his 
own employments, but that he is capable, in case of 
necessity, of discharging those of others.” 

“ T understand,” said the Saxon; “and thence 
it happens that the under ministers, soldicrs, and 
assistants of the great crown-officers, are perpetu- 
ally engaged, not in aiding each other, but in acting 
as spies on their neighbours’ actions?” 

“ Even so,” answered the commander ; “ it is 
but few days since 1 had a disagreeable instance 
of it. Every one, however dull in tlic intellect, 
hath understood thus much, that the great Proto- 
spathaire,! which title thou knowest signifies the 
General-in-chief of the forces of the empire, hath 
me at hatred, because I am the Icader of those re- 
doubtable Varangians, who enjoy, and well deserve, 
privileges exempting them from the absolute com- 
mand which he possesses over all other corps of 
the army—an authority which becomes Nicanor, 
notwithstanding the victorious sound of his name, 
nearly as well as a war-saddle would become a 
bullock.” 

“ How!” said the Varangian, “ does the Proto 
spathaire pretend to any authority over the noble 








1 Literally the First Swordsman, 
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exiles !—By the red dragon, under which we will 
live and die, we will obey no man alive but Alcxius 
Comnenus himself, and our own officers !” 

“ Rightly and bravely resolved,” said the leader ; 
“ but, my good Hereward, let not your just indig- 
nation hurry you so far as to name the most sacred 
imperor, without raising your hand to your casque, 
and adding the epithets of his lofty rank.” 

“J will raise my hand often enough and high 
enough,” said the Norseman, “ when tle Empe- 
ror’s service requires it.” 

“1 dare be sworn thou wilt,” said Achilles Tatius, 
the commander of the Varangian Imperial Body 
Guard, who thought the time was unfavourable for 
distinguishing himself by insisting on that exact 
observance of etiquette, which was one of his great 
pretensions to the name of a soldier. “ Yet, were 
it not for the constant vigilance of your Ieader, my 
child, the noble Varangiaus would be trode down, 
in the common mass of the army, with the heathen 
cohorts of Huns, Scythians, or those turban’d infi- 
dels the renegade Turks ; and even for this is your 
commander here in peril, because he vindicates 
his axe-men as worthy of being prized above the 
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paltry shafts of the Eastern tribes, and the javelins | 


of the Moors, which are vuly fit to be playthings 
for children.” 

“ You are exposed to no danger,” said the sol- 
dier, closing up to Achilles in a confidential man- 
her, “from which these axes can protect you.” 

“Do I not know it?” said Achilles. “ But it 
is to your arms alone that the Follower of his most 
sacred Majesty now intrusts his safety.” 

“In aught that a soldier may do,” answered 
Hereward ; “ make your own computation, and 
then reckon this single arm worth two against any 
man the Emperor has, not being of our own corps.” 

« Listen, my brave friend,’ continued Achilles. 
‘ This Nicamor was daring enough to throw a re- 
proach on our noble corps, accusing them—gods 
and goddesses !—of plundering in the field, and, 
yet more sacrilegious, of drinking the precious wine 
which was prepared for his most sacred Majesty’s 
own blessed consumption. I, the sacred person of 
the Emperor being present, proceeded, as thou 
mayst well believe” 

“ To give him the lie in his audacious throat !” 
burst in the Varangian—“ named a place of mect- 
ing somewhere in the vicinity, and called the at- 
tendance of your poor follower, Hereward of 
Hampton, who is your bond-slave for life long, for 
such an honour! I wish only you had told me to 
get my work-day arms; but, however, | have my 
battle-axe, and” ——— Ilcre his companion seized a 
moment to break in, fur he was somewhat abashed 
at the lively tone of the young soldier. 

“ Hush thee, my son,” said Achilles Tatius ; 
% speak low, my excellent Hereward. Thou mis- 
takest this thing. With thee by my side, 1 would 
not, indeed, hesitate to meet five such as Nicanor ; 
but such is not the law of this most hallowed em- 
pire, nor the sentiments of the three times illustri- 
ous Prince who now rules it. Thou art debauched, 
my soldier, with the swaggering stories of the 
Franks, of whom we hear more and more every 
day.” 

“JT would not willingly borrow any thing from 
those whom you call Franks, and we Normans,” 
answered the Varangian, in a disappointed, dogged 
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“ Why, listen, then,” said the officer, as they 
proceeded on their walk, “ listen to the reason of 
the thing, and consider whether such a custom can 
obtain, as that which they term the duello, in any 
country of civilisation and common sense, to say 
nothing of one which is blessed with the domina- 
tion of the most rare Alexius Comnenus. Two 
great lords, or high officers, quarrel in the court, 
and before the reverend person of the Emperor. 
They dispute about a point of fact. Now, instead 
of cach maintaining his own opinion, by argument 
or evidence, suppose they had adopted the custom 
of these barbarous Franks,—* Why, thou liest in 
thy throat,’ says the one ; ‘and thou liest in thy 
very lungs,’ says another; and they measure forth 
the lists of battle in the next meadow. Each 
swears to the truth of his quarrel, though probably 
neither well knows precisely how the faet stands. 
One, perhaps the hardier, truer, and better man of 
the two, the Follower of the Emperor, and father 
of the Varangians, (for death, my faithful follower, 
spares no man,) les dead on the ground, and the 
other comes back to predominate in the court, 
where, had the matter been enquired into by the 
rules of common sense and reason, the victor, as 
he is termed, would have been sent to the gallows. 
And yet this is the law of arms, as your fancy 
pleases to call it, friend Hereward !” 

“ May it please your Valour,” answered the bar- 
barian, “ there is a show of sense in what you say; 
but you will sooncr convinee me that this blessed 
moonlight is the blackness of a wolf’s mouth, than 
that I ought to lear myself called liar, without 
cramming the epithet down the speaker’s throat 
with the spike of my battle-axe. The lie is to a 
man the same as a blow, and a blow degrades him 
into a slave and a beast of burden, if endured 
without retaliation.” 

“ Ay, there it is!” said Achilles; “ could I but 
get vou to lay aside that inborn barbarism, which 
leads you, otherwise the most disciplined soldiers 
who serve the sacred Empcror, into such dead!y 
quarrels and feuds”—— 

“Sir Captain,’ said the Varangian, in a sullen 
tone, “take my advice, and take the Varangians 
as you have them; for, believe my word, that if 
you could teach them to endure reproaches, bear 
the he, or tolerate stripes, you would hardly find 
them, when their discipline ig completed, worth 
the single day’s salt which they cost to his holi- 
ness, if that be his title. I must tell you, more 
over, Valorous sir, that the Varangians will little 
thank their leader, who heard them called marau- 
ders, drunkards, and what not, and repelled not 
the charge on the spot.” 

‘“ Now, if 1 knew not the humours of my barba- 
rinns,” thought Tatius, in his own mind, “I should 
bring on myself a quarrel with these untamed 
islanders, who the Emperor thinks can be so easily 
kept in discipline. But [ will settle this sport pre- 
sently.” Accordingly, he addressed the Saxcn in 
a soothing tone. 

“ My faithful soldier,” he proceeded aloud, “ we 
Romans, according to the custom of cur ancestors, 
set as much glory on actually telling the truth, as 
you do in resenting the imputation of falsehood ; 
and I could not with honour return a charge of 
falsehood upon Nicanor, since what he said was 
substantially true.” 

“ What! that we Varangians were plunderers 
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drunkards, and the like?” said Hereward, more 
impatient than before. 

6 No, surely, not in that broad sense,” said 
Achilles; “ but there was too much foundation for 
the legend.” 

* When and where ?” asked the Anglo-Saxon. 

“ You remember,” replied his leader, “ the long 

march near Laodicea, where the Varangians beat 
| off a eloud of Turks, and retook a train of the im- 
i perial baggage? You know what was done that 
day—how you quenched your thirst, I mean 1” 
| “I have some reason to remember it,” said 
: Hereward of Hampton ; “ for we were half choked 
swith dust, fatigue, and, which was worst of all, 
constantly fighting with eur faces to the rear, when 
we found some firkins of wine in certain carriages 
| Which:were broken down—down our throats it went, 
las if it had been the best ale in Southampton.” 
| © Ah, unhappy!” said the Follower; “ saw you 
not that the firkins were stamped with the thrice 
exeeHient Grand Butler’s own invivlable seal, and 
, set apart for the private use of his Imperial Ma- 
, Jesty’s most sacred Hips 1” 

“ By good Saint George of merrv England, worth 
a dozen of your Saimt George of Cappadocia, ] nei- 
ther thought nor cared about the matter,” answered 
Ilereward. “ And I know your Valour drank a 
mighty draught yourself out of my head-piece ; not 

| this silver bauble, but my steel-cap, which is twiee 
'as ample. By the same token, that whereas before 
you were giving orders to fall hack, you were a 


changed man when you had cleared your throat of , 


the dust, and cried, § Bide the other brunt, my 
brave and stout boys of Britain !” 

“ Ay,” said Achilles, “ I know I am but too apt 
to be venturous in action. Dut you mistake, good 
Ucreward ; “ the wine I tasted in,the extremity of 
martial fatigue, was not that set apart for his sa- 
cred Majesty’s own peeuliar mouth, but a second- 
ary sort, preserved for the Grand Butler himself, 
of which, as one of the great officers of the house- 
hold, I might right lawfully partake—the chance 
was nevertheless sinfully unhappy.” 

“On my life,” replied Hereward, “1 cannot see 
the infelivity of drinking when we are dying of 
thirst.” 

“ But cheer up, my noble comrade,” said Achil- 
los, after he had hurried over his own exculpation, 
and without noticing the Varangian’s light estima- 
| tion of the crime, “ his Imperial Majesty, in his 

ineffable graciousness, imputes these ill-advised 
draughts as a crime to no one who partook of 
them. He rebuked the Protospathaire for fishing 
up this accusation, and said, when he had recalled 
the bustle and confusion of that toilaome day, ‘ I 
thought myself well off amid that seven times 
heated furnace, when we obtained a draught of 
the barley-wine drank by my poor Varangians ; 
and I drank their health, as well I might, since, 
had it not been for their services, I had drunk my 
last ; and well fare their hearts, though they quaffed 
my wine in return!’ And with that he turned off, 
as one whio said, ‘I have too much of this, being a 
finding of matter and ripping up of stories agatast 
Achilles Tatives and his gallant Varangians.’ ” 

“< Now, may God bless his honest heart for it !” 
srid Hereward, with more downright heartiness 
than formal respect. Ill drink to his health in 
what 1 pué mext to my lips that quenches thirst, 
shether it may be ale, wine, or ditch-water.” 
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« Why, well said, but speak not above thy breath! 
and remeiaber to put thy hand to thy forehead. 
when naming, or even thinking of the Emperor !— 
Well, thou knowest, llereward, that having thus 
obtained the advantage, I knew that the moment 
of a repulsed attack is always that of a successful 
charge ; and so 1 brought against the Protospa- 
thaire, Nicanor, the robberies which have becn 
committed at the Golden Gate, and other entrances 
of the city, where a merchant was but of late hid- 
napped and murdered, having on him ccrtain 
jewels, the property of the Patriarch.” 

“ Ay! indeed ?” said the Varangian ; “ and what 
said Alex I mean the most sacred Emperor, 
when he heard such things said of the city ward- 
ers ?—though he had himself given, as we say in 
our land, the fox the geese to heep.” 

“ Tt may be he did,” replied Achilles; “ but he 
ig & sovereign of deep policy, and was resolved not 
to proceed against these treacherous warders, or 
their general, the Protospathaire, without decisive 
proof. lis Sacred Majesty, therefore, charged 
me to obtain xpecific circumstantial proof by thy 
means.” 

‘“ And that 1 would have managed in two mi- 
nutes, had you not called me off the chase of yon 
cut-thruat vagabond. But Ins grace knows the 
word of a Varangian, and I can assure him that 
either Juere of my silver gaberdine, which they 
nickname a cuirass, or the hatred of my corps, 
would be sufficient to incite any of these huaves to 
cut the threat of a Varangian, who appeared to be 
asleep.—sSo we go, 1 suppose, captain, to bear evi- 
dence beforr dhe Emperor to this night’s work ?” 

* No, w, active soldier, hadst thou taken the 
runaway aillain, my first act must have been to set 
him fre. again; and my present charge to you is, 
to for ,et that such an adventure has ever taken 
place.” 

“ Ha!” said the Varangian ; “ this is a change 
of policy indeed !” 

“ Why, yes, brave Uereward; ere I left the 
palace this night, the Patriarch made overtures of 
reconciliation betwixt me and the Protospathaire, 
which, as our agreement is of much consequence 
to the state, I could not very well reject, either as 
a good soldier or a good Christian. All offences to 
my honour are to be in the fullest degree repaid, 
for which the Patriarch interposes his warrant. 
The Emperor, who will rather wink hard than 
sec disagreements, loves better the matter should 
be slurred over thus.” 

“ And the reproaches upon the Varangians,” 
said Hereward—— 

“ Shall be fully retracted and atoned for,” an- 
swered Achilles; “and a weighty donative in gold 
dealt among the corps of the Anglo-Danish axe- 
men. ‘Thou, my Hereward, mayst be distributor; 
and thus, if well-managed, mayst plate thy battle- 
axe with gold.” 

“ J Jove my axe better as it is,” said the Varan- 

“My father bore it against the robber Nor- 
mans at Hastings. Steel instead of gold for my 
money.” 

“ Thou mayst make thy ehvoice, Hereward,” an- 
swered his officer; “only, if thou art poor, say the 
fault was thine own.” : 

But here, in the course of their circuit round 
Constantinople, the officer and his soldier came to 


s very small wicket or sallyport, opening on the 
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which terminated an entrance to the city itself. 
llere the officer halted, and made his obedience, 
as a devotee who is about to enter a chapel of pe- 
culiar sanctity. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


Here, youth, thy foot unbsace, 

Here, youth, thy brow unbraid 
Each tribute that may grace 

The threshold here be paid. 
Walk with the stealthy pace 

Which Nature teaches deer, 
When, echoing in the chase, 

The hunter’s horn they hear. 

The Court. 


BeroreE entering, Achilles Tatius made various 
gesticulations, which were imitated roughly and 
awkwardly by the unpractised Varangian, whose 
service with his corps had been almost entirely in 
the field, his routine of duty not having, till very 
lately, called him to serve as onc of the garrison of 
Constantinople. He was not, therefore, acquainted 
with the minute observances which the Grecks, 
who were the most formal and ceremonious sol- 
diers and courtiers in the world, rendered not 
merely to the Greek Emperor in person, but 
throughout the sphere which peculiarly partook of 
his influence. 

Achilles, having gesticulated after his own fa- 
shion, at length touched the door with a rap, dis- 
tinct at once and modest. This was thrice repeat- 
ed, when the captain whispered to his attendant, 
“ The interior !—for thy life, do as thou seest me 
do.” Atthe same moment he started back, and, 
btooping his head on his breast, with his hands 
over his eyes, as if to save them from being daz- 
zled by an expected burst of light, awaited the 
answer to his summons. The Anglo-Dane, desi- 
vous to obey his leader, imitating him as near as 
lie could, stood side by side in the posture of Ori- 
ental humiliation. The little portal opened in- 
wards, when no burst of light was secn, but four of 
the Varangians were made yisible in the entrance, 
holding cach his battle-axe, as if about to strike 
down the intruders who had disturbed the silence 
of their watch. 

“ Acoulouthos,” said the leader, by way of pass- 
word. 

“ Tatius and Acoulouthos,” murmured the ward- 
ers, as a countersign. 

Each sentinel sunk his weapon. 

Achilles then reared his stately crest, with a con- 
scious dignity at making this display of court in- 
fluence in the eyes of his soldiers, Hereward ob- 
served an undisturbed gravity, to the surprise of 
his officer, who marvelled in his own mind how 
he could be such a barbarian as to regard with 
apathy a scene, which had in his eyes the most 
impressive and peculiar awe. This indifference 
he imputed to the stupid insensibility of his com- 
panion. 

They passed on between the sentinels, who wheel- 
ed backward in file, on each side of the portal, and 
gave the strangers entrance to a long narrow 
plank, stretched across the city-moat, which was 
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here drawn within the enclosure of an external 


rampart, projecting beyond the principal wall of 
the city. 

“ This,” he whispered to Hereward, “ is called 
the Bridge of Peril, and it is said that it has been 
occasionally smeared with oil, or strewed with 
dried peas, and that the bodies of men, known to 
have been in company with the Emperor’s most 
sacred person, have been taken out of the Golden 
Horn,! into which the moat empties itself.” 

“JT would not have thought,” said the islander, 
raising his voice to its usual rough tone, “ that 
Alexius Comnenus” 

«Hush, rash and regardless of your life!’ said 
Achilles Tatius; “ to awaken the daughter of the 
imperial arch,? is to incur deep penalty at all 
times; but when a rash delinquent has disturbed 
her with reflections on his most sacred Highness 
the Emperor, death is a punishment far too light 
for the effrontery which has interrupted her bless- 
ed slumber !—IIl hath been my fate, to have posi- 
tive commands laid on me, enjoining me to bring 
into the sacred precincts a creature who hath no 
more of the salt of civilisation in him than to keep 
his mortal frame from corruption, since of all 
mental culture he is totally incapable. Consider 
thyself, Llereward, and bethink thee what thou art. 
By nature a poor barbarian—thy best boast that 
thou hast slain certain Mussulmans in thy sacred 
master’s quarrel; and here art thou admitted into 
the inviolable enclosure of the Blaquernal, and in 
the hearing not only of the royal daughter of the 
imperial arch, which means,” said the eloquent 
leader, “ the echo of the sublime vaults; but— 
Heaven be our guide,—for what I know, within 
the natural hearing of the Sacred Ear itself !”’ 

“ Well, my captain,” replied the Varangian, “1 
cannot presume to speak my mind after the fashion 
of this place; but I can easily suppose I am but ill 
qualified to converse in the presence of the court, 
nor do [ mean therefore to say a word till I am 
spoken to, unless when I shall see no better com- 
pany than ourselves. To be plain, I find difficulty 
in modelling my voice to a smoother tone than na 
ture has given it. So, henceforth, my brave cap- 
tain, | will be mute, unless when you give me a 
sign to speak.” 

“You will act wisely,” said the captain. * Here 
be certain persons of high rank, nay, some that 
have been born in the purple itself, that will, Here- 
ward, (alas, for thee!) prepare to sound with the 
line of their courtly understanding the depths of 
thy barbarous and shallow conceit. Do not, there- 
fore, then, join their graceful smiles with thy in- 
human bursts of cachinnation, with which thou art 
wont to thunder forth when opening in chorus with 
thy messmates.” : 

“TJ tell thee J will be silent,” said the Varangian, 
moved somewhat beyond his mood. “If you trust 
my word, so; if you think I am a jackdaw that 
must be speaking, whether in or out of place and 
purpose, I am contented to go back again, and 
therein we can end the matter.” 

Achilles, conscious perhaps that it was his best 
policy not to drive his subaltern to extremity, low- 
ered his tone somewhat in reply to the uncourtly 
note of the soldier, as if allowing something for 
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the rude manners of one whom he considered as 
not easily matched among the Varangians them- 
selves, for strength and valour; qualities which, 
im despite of Hereward’s discourtesy, Achilles sus- 
pected in his heart were fully more valuable than 
all those nameless graces which a more courtly and 
accomplished soldier might possess. 

The expert navigator of the intricacies of the 
imperial residence, carried the Varangian through 
two or three small complicated courts, forming a 
part of the extensive Palace of the Blaquernal,! 
and entered the building itself by a side-door— 
watched in like manner by a sentinel of the Varan- 
gian Guard, whom they passe] on being recognised. 
In the next apartment was stationed the Court of 
Guard, where were certain soldiers of the same 
corps amusing themselves at games somewhat re- 
sembling the modern draughts and dice, while they 
seasoned their pastime with frequent applications 
to deep flagons of ale, which were furnished to them 
while passing away their hours of duty. Some 
glances passed between Wereward and his com- 
rades, and he would have joined them, or at least 
spoke to them; for, since the adventure of the Mi- 
tylenian, Hereward had rather thought himself 
annoycd than distinguished by his moonlight ram- 
ble in the company of his commander, excepting 
always the short and interesting period during 
which he conceived they were on the way to fight a 
duel. Still, however negligent in the strict obser- 
vance of the ceremonies of the sacred palace, thc 
Varangians had, in their own way, rigid notions 
of calculating their military duty ; in consequence 
of which Ilereward, without speaking to his com- 
panions, followed his leader through the guard- 
room, and one or two antechambers adjacent, the 
splendid and luxurious furniture of which con- 
vinced him that he could be nowhere else save in 
the sacred residence of his master the Emperor. 

At length, having traversed passages and apart- 
ments with which the eaptain scemed familiar, and 
which he threaded with a stealthy, silent, and ap- 
parently reverential pace, as if, in his own inflated 
phrase, afraid to awaken the sounding echoes cf 
those Jofty and monumental halls, another specics 
of inhabitants hegan to be visible. In different en- 
trances, and mn different apartments, the northern 
soldier beheld those unfortunate slaves, chiefly of 
African descent, raised occasionally under the Em- 
perors of Greece to great power and honours, who, 
in that respect, imitated one of the most barbarous 
points of Oriental despotism. These slaves were 
differently occupied ; some standing, as if on guard, 
at gates or in passages, with their drawn sabres in 
their hands ; some were sitting in the Oriental 
fashiof, on carpets, reposing themselves, or play- 
ing at various games, all of a character profoundly 
silent. Not ‘a word passed between the guide of 
Hereward, and the withered and deformed beings 
whom they thus encountered. The exchange of a 
glance with the principal soldier seemed all that 
was necessary to ensure ,both an uninterrupted 
passage. 

After making their way through several apart- 
ments, empty or thus occupied, they at length en- 
tered one of black marble, or some other dark- 
coloured stone, much loftier and longer than the 





1 This palace derived its name from the neighbouring 
Blachernian Gate and Bridge. 
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rest. Side passages opened into it, so fur as the 
islander could discern, descending from several 
portals in the wall; but as the oils and gums with 
which the lamps in these passages were fed diffused 
a dim vapour around, it was difficult to ascertain, 
from the imperfect light, either the shape of the 
hall, or the style of its architecture. At the upper 
and lower ends of the chamber, there was a stronger 
and clearer light. It was when thoy were in the 
middle of this huge and long apartment, that 
Achilles said to the soldier, in the sort of caution- 
ary whisper which he appeared to have substituted 
in place of his natural voice since he had crossed 
the Bridge of Peril— 

“ Remain here till I return, and stir from this 
hall on no account.” 

“To hear is to obey,” answered the Varan 
gian, an expression of obedience, which, like many 
other phrases and fashions, the empire, which still 
affected the name of Roman, had borrowed from 
the barbarians of the East. Achilles Tatius then 
hastened up the steps which led to one of the side- 
doors of the hall, which being slightly pressed, its 
noiseless hinge gave way and adinitted him. 

Left alone to amuse himself as he best could, 
within the limits permitted to him, the Varangian 
visited in suecession both ends of the hall, where 
the objects were more visible than elsewhere. The 
lower end had in its centre a small low-browed 
door of iron. Over it was displayed the Greek 
crucifix in bronze, and around and on every side, 
the representation of shackles, fetter-bolts, and the 
like, were also executed in bronze, and disposed 
aS appropriate ornaments over the entrance, The 
i door of the dark archway was half open, and Here- 
| ward naturally looked in, the orders of his chicf 

not prohibiting his satisfying his curiosity thus far. 
A dense red light, more like a distant spark than 
a lamp, affixed to the wall of what seemed a very 
narrow and winding stair, resembling in shape and 
| size a draw-well, the verge of which opened on the 
threshold of the iron dvor, showed a descent which 
seemed to conduct to the infernal regions, The 
Varangian, however obtuse he might be considered 
by the quick-witted Greeks, had no difficulty in 
comprehending that a stairease having such a 
gloomy appearance, and the access to which was 
| by a portal decorated in such a melancholy style 
of architecture, could only lead to the dungeons of 
the imperial palace, the size and complicated num- 
ber of which were neither the least remarkable, 
nor the least awe-imposing portion of the sacred 
edifice. Listening profoundly, he even thought he 
caught such accents as befit those graves of living 
men, the faint echoing of groans and sighs, sound. 
ing as it were from the deep abyss beneath. But 
in this respect his fancy probably filled up the 
sketch which his conjectures bodied out. 
“I have done nothing,” he thought, “ to merit 
being immured in one of these subterranean dens. 
Surely, though my captain, Achilles Tatius, is, un- 
der favour, little better than an ass, he cannot be 
so false of word as to train me to prison under 
false pretexts! I trow he shall first see for the last 
time how the English axe plays, if such is to be 
the sport of the evening. But let us see the upper 
end of this enormous vault; it may bear a better 
omen.” 
Thus thinking, and not quite rulmg the tramp 
of his armed footstep according to the ceremonies 
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of the place, the lacgo-limbed Semen strode to the 
ipper end of the black marble hail, The ornament 
of the portal here was a small altar, Jike those in 
the temples of the heathen deities, which projected 
thove the centie of the arch. On this altar smoked 
iucense of some sort, the fumes of witich 1'o5e onr'l- 
ing in a thin cload to the roof, and thence extend- 
mg tiirough the Kall, envetoped in its cohen of 
smoke &@ singular einblem, of which the Vararigian 
oould make nothing, Tt was the representation of 
two human arms and hands, seeming to issue from 
the wall, having the pals extended and open, as 
about to sonfer some boon on those who approach- 
ed the altar. These arms were formed of bronte, 
and béfng placed farther back than the altar with 
its incense, were seen through the curling smeke 
by lamps so disposed as to illuminate the whole 
archway. “The meknimg of this,” thouglit the 
simple barbarian, “I shold woll know how to ex- 
plain, were thee fists clenclied, and were the hall 
dedicated to the pancration, which we call boxing; 
but as cven these helpless Greeks use not their 
hands without their fingers being closed, by St. 
George, 1 can make out nothing of their moaning.” 

At this instant Achilles entered the black marble 
hall at the same door by which he had left it, and 
came up to lis neophyte as the Varangian might 
be termed. 

“ Come with me now, Ilereward, for here ap- 
proaches the thiek of the onset. Now, display the 
atmost courage that thou canst summon ep, for 
believe me thy eredit and name also depend on it.” 

« Fear nothing for cither,” said Mereward, “ if 
the heart or han of one man can bear him tarough 
the adventure by the help of a toy like this.” 

“ Kecp thy voice low and submissive, I have 
told thee a score of times,” said the loader, * and 
lower thine axe, which, as I bethink me, thou hadst 
better leave in the outcr apartment.” 

“ With your leave, noble captain,” replied Herc- 
ward, “I am unwilling to lay aside mv bread- 
wainer, I am one of those awkward clowns who 
cannot behave seemly anless I have something to 
ovcupy my hands, and my faithful batile-axe comes 
most natural to me.” 

“Keep it then; but remember thon dash it not 
about according to thy custom, nor bellow, nor 
shout, nor cry as in o battle-field ; think of the 
seered character of the place, which exaggerates 
Yiot into blasphemy, and remember the persons 
whom thou mayst chance to see, an offence to some 
of whom it may be, ranks in the same sense with 
bltephemy agaimst Heaven itself.” 

This lectare carried the tutor and the pupil so 
far as to the side-door, and thence inducted them 
mto & vies of anteroum, from which Achilles 
led bis Varaneias forward, until a paix of folding- 
doors, opennyg itrto what proved to be a prineipal 
rpartment of the palace, exhibited to the rough- 
hewn native of the north a sight equally new and 
Surprising. 

It was an apartment of the palace of the Bla- 
quernal, dedicated to the special servioe of the be- 
loved daughter of the Emperor Alexius, the Prin- 
cess Anna Gommena, known to our times by her 
Hterary talents, which record the history of her 
father’s reign, She was seated, the queen and 
sovereign of a literary circle, such as an imperial 
Princess, porphyrogenita, or born in the sacred 


purple chamber itsel{, could assemble in those days, 
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and a glance round wil enable us to formin an ides 
of her guests er companions. 

Tho k Pringoss kerself had the bright 
eyos, straight fostures, and comely and pleasing 
manners, which ail would have stowed to the Em- 
peror’s daughter, even if she could not have becn, 
with severe truth, said te have possessed them. 
She was placed won a eniall bench, or sofa, the 
fair sex here ndt being i to recline, as 
was the faskion of the Roman Indies. A table be- 
fore her was loaded with booke, plants, herbs, and 
drawings, She sat on a slight elevation, and these 
who enjoyed the intinmcy of the Princess, or to 
whom she wished to in particular, were 
allowed, during soch subline colloquy, to rest their 
knees on the littl dais, or elevated place wherc 
her ehair found its station, in a posture half stand- 
ing, half kneeling. Three other sents, of different 
heights, were placed on the dais, and wnder the 
same canopy of state which overshadowed that of 
the Princess Anna. 

The first, which strictly resembled her own 
chair in size and convenidnee, was one designed 
for her husband, Nicephorus Briennius. He was 
seid to entertain or affect the greatest respect for 
his wife’s erudition, though the courtiers were of 
opinion he would have liked to absent himself from 
her evening parties more frequently than was par- 
ticularly agreeable to the Prinesss Anna and her 
imperiel parents. This was partly explained by ! 
ihe private tattle of the court, which averred, that 
the Princess Anna Commend had becn more beau- 
tiful when she was less lsarred ; and that, though 
still a fine women, she had somewhat lost the 
charms of her person #8 she becwme enriched in 
her mind. 

To atone for the lowly fashion of the seat of Nicc- 
phorus Briennias, it was placed as near to his prin- 
cess as it could possibly be edged by the ushers, so 
that sho might not lose one look of her handsome 
spouse, nor he the least particle of wisdom which | 
might drop from the lips of his erudite consort. | 

Two other seats of honour, or rather thrones,— 
for they had footstools placed for the support of | 
| 
| 
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the feet, rests for the arms, and embroidered pil- 
lows for the comfort of the back, not to mention 
the glories of the outspreading canopy,—were des- 
tined for the imperial couple, who frequently at- 
tended their daughter’s studies, which she prose- 
cuted in public in the way we have intimated. On | 
such occasions, the Empress Irene enjoyed the 
triumph peculiar to the mother of an accomplished 
daughter, while Alexius, as it might happen, sore- 
times hstened with complacence to the rehearsal 
of his own exploits in the inflated language of the 
Princess, and sometimes mildly nodded éver her 
dialogues upon the mysteries of philosoplry, with 
the Patriarch Zosimus, and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats for the persons 
of the Imperial family, were oecupied at the mo- 
ment which we have deseribed, excepting that 
which ought to hava been filled by Nicephorus 
Briennius, the husband of the fair Anna Comnena. 
To his negligence and absence was perhaps owing 
the angry spot on the brew of bis far bride. Be- 
side her on the platform were two white-robed 
nymphs of her household ; female slaves, im a 
word, who reposed themselves on their knees on 
cushions, when their assistance was not wanted ag 
a species of living book-desks, to support aud ex- 
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tend the parchment rolls, in which the Princess 
recorded her own wisdom, or from which she quot- 
ed that of others. One of these young maidens, 
called Astarte, was so distinguished as a calligra- 
pher, or beautiful writer of various alphabets and 
languages, that she narrowly escaped being sent 
asa present to the Caliph, (who could neither read 
nor write,) at a time when it was necessary to bribe 
him into peace. Violante, usually called the Muse, 
the other attendant of the Princess, a mistress of 
the vocal and instrumental art of music, was actu- 
ally sent in a compliment to soothe the temper of 
Robert Guiseard, the Archduke of Apulia, who 
being aged and stone-deaf, and the girl under ten 
years old at the time, returned the valued present 
to the imperial donor, and, with the selfishness 
which was one of that wily Norman’s characteris- 
tics, desired to have some one sent him who could 
contribute to his pleasure, instcad of a twangling 
squalling infant. 

Beneath these clevated seats tlre sat, or repos- 
ed on the floor of the hall, such favourites as were 
admitted. The Patriarch Zosimus, aud one or two 
old men, were permitted the use of certain lowly 
stools, which were the only scats preparcd for the 
learned members of the Princess’s evening partics, 
as they would have been called iu our days. As 
for the younger maguates, the honour of being per- 
mitted to join the imperial conversation was cx- 
pected to render them far superior tu the paliry 
accommodation of a joiut-stool. Live or six cour- 
tiers, of different dress and ages, might compose 
the party, who either stood, or relieved their pos- 
ture by kneeling, along the verge of an adorned 
fountain, which shed a mist of such very small rain 
as to dispel almost insensibly, cooling the fragrant 
breeze which breathed from the fluwers and shrubs, 
that were so disposed as to send a waste of sweets 
around. One goodly old inan, named Michacl 
Agelastes, big, burly, and dressed like an ancient 
Cynic philosopher, was distinguished by assuming, 
in a yreat measure, the ragged garb and mad bear- 
ing of that sect, and by his inflexible practice of the 
strictest ceremonies exigible by the Imperial fa- 
mily. He was known by an affectation of cynical 
principle and language, and of republican pliloso- 
phy, strangely contradicted by his practical defer- 
ence to the great. It was wonderful how long this 
inan, Now sixty years old and upwards, disdaincd 
to avail himself of the accustomed privilege of 
leaning, or supporting his limbs, and with what 
regplarity he maintained either the standing pos- 
ture or that of absolute knecling ; but the first was 
80 much his usual attitude, that he acquired among 
his court friends the name of Elephas, or the Ele- 
past, because the ancients had an idea that the 

alf-reasoning animal, as it is called, has joints 
incapable of kneeling down. 

“ Yet I have seen them kneel when I was in the 
country of fie Gymnosophists,” said a person pre- 
sent on the evening of Hereward’s introduction. 

“To tale up their master on their shoulders ? 
so will ours,” said the Patriarch Zosimus, with the 
slight sneer which was the nearest advanee to a 
sartasin that the etiquette of the Greck court per- 
mitted ; for on all ordinary occasions, it would not 
have offeaded the Presence more surely, literally 
to have drawn a poniard, than to exchange a re- 
partee in the imperial circle. Even the sarcasm, 
such, as it was, would have been thought censur- 
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able by that ceremonious court in any but the Pa- 
triarch, to whose high rank some license was al- 
lowed. 

Just as he had thus far offended decorum, Achil- 
les Tatius, and his soldier Hereward, entered the 
apartment, The former bore him with even more 
than his usual degree of courtliness, as if to set his 
own good-breeding off by a comparison with the 
inexpert bearing of his follower; while, neverthe- 
less, he had a secret pride in exhibiting, as one 
under his own immediate and distinct command, a 
man whom he was accustomed to consider as one 
of the finest soldiers in the army of Alexius, whe- 
ther appearance or reality were to be considered. 

Some astonishment followed the abrupt entrance 
of the new comers. Achilles indeed glided into the 
presence with the easy and quiet extremity of re- 
spect which intimated his habitude in these regions. 
But Hereward started on his entrance, and per- 
ceiving himself in company of the court, hastily 
strove to remedy his disorder. His commander, 
throwing round a searee visible shrug of apology, 
made then a confidential and monitory sign to 
Ilereward to mind his conduct. What he meant 
was, that he should doff his helmet and fall pro- 
strate on the ground. But the Anglo-Saxon, un- 
accustomed to interpret obscure inferences, natur- 
ally thought of his military duties, and advanced 
in froné of the Emperor, as when he rendered his 
nulitary homage. He made reverence with his 
knee, half touched his cap, and then recovering 
and shouldering his axe, stood in advance of the 
inperial chair, as if on duty as a sentinel. 

A gentle smile of surprise went round the circle 
as they gazed on the manly appearance, and sonre- 
what unceremonious but martial deportment of the 
northern soldier. The various spectators around 
consulted the Emperor’s face, not knowing whether 
they were to take the intrusive manner of the 
Varangian’s entrance as matter of ill-breeding, and 
manifest their herror, or whether they onght 
rather to consider the bearing of the life-guards- 
man as indicating blunt and manly zeal, and there- 
fore to be received with applause. 

lt wag some little time ere the Emperor reco- 
vered himself sufficiently to strike a key-note, as 
was usual upon such occasions, Alexius Comnenus 
had been wrapt for a moment into some species 
of slumber, or at least absence of mind. Out of 
this he had been startled hy the sudden appear- 
ance of the Varangian; for though he was accus- 
tomed to commit the outer guards of the palace to 
this trusty corps, yet the deformed blacks whom 
we have mentioned, and who sometimes rose to be 
ministers of state and commanders of armies, were, 
on all ordinary occasions, intrusted with the guard 
of the interior of the palace. Alexius, therefore, 
awakened from his slumber, and the military 
phrase of his daughter still ringing in his ears as 
she was reading a description of the great histori- 
cal work, in which she had detailed the ednfliets of 
his reign, felt somewhat unprepartd fer the en 
trance and military deportment of one of the Saxon 
geard, with whom he was accustomed te sespeidte, 
in general, secnes of blows, danger, abd death. 

After 9 troubled glance around, His: look rested 
on Achilles Tatius, “ Why kere,” he baid,“ trusty 
Follower? why this soldier here at this tite of 
night?” Here, of course, was the moment for 
modelling the visages regis ad exomplum; wt, eré 
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he Patriarch could frame his countenance into de- 
vout apprehension of danger, Achilles Tatius had 
spoken a word or two, which reminded Alexius’ 
memory that the soldier had been brought there by 
his own special orders, “Gh, ay! true, good fel- 
low,” said he, smoothing his troubled brow; “ we 
had forgot that passage among the cares of state.” 
He then spoke to the Varangian with a countenance 
more frank, and a heartier accent than he used to 
his courtiers ; for, to a despotic monarch, a faith- 
ful life-guardsman is a person of confidence, while 
an officer of high rank is always in some degree a 
subject of distrust. “ Ha!” said he, “ our worthy 
Anglo-Dane, how fares he ?”’— This unceremonious 
salutation surprised all but him to whom it was ad- 
dressed Hereward answered, accompanying his 
words with a military obeisance which partook of 
heartiness rather than reverence, with a loud un- 
subdued voice, which startled the presence still 
more that the language was Saxon, which these 
foreigners occasionally used, “ Waes hael Kaisar 
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stout and mighty Emperor. The Emperor, with a 
smile of intelligence, to show he could speak to his 
guards in their own foreign language, replied, by 
the well-known counter-signal— Drink hael!” 

Immediately a page brought a silver goblet of 
wine. The Emperor put his lips to it, though he 
scarce tasted the liquor, then commanded it to he 
handed to Hereward, and bade the soldier drink. 
‘he Saxon did not wait till he was desired a second 
time, but took off the contents without hesitation. 
A gentle smile, decorous as the presence required, 
passed over the assembly, at a feat which, though 
by no means wonderful in a hyperborean, seem- 
ed prodigious in the estimation of the moderate 
Greeks, Alexius himself laughed more loudly than 
his courtiers thought might be becoming on their 
part, and mustering what few words of Varangian 
he possessed, which he eked out with Greek, de- 
manded of his life guardsman—“ Well, my bold 
Briton, or Edward, as men call thee, dost thou 
know the flavour of that wine ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the Varangian, without change 
of countenance, “ I tasted it once before at Lao- 
dicea ”___. 

Here his officer, Achilles Tatius, became sensi- 
ble that his soldier approached delicate ground, 
and in vain endeavoured to gain his attention, in 
order that he might furtively convey to him a hint 
to be silent, or at 1east take heed what he said in 
such a presence. [But the soldicr, who, with pro- 
per military observance, continued to have his eye 
and attention fixed on the Emperor, as the prince 
whom he was bound to answer or to serve, saw 
none of the hints, which Achilles at length suffered 
to become so broad, that Zosimus and the Proto- 
spathaire exchanged expressive glances, as call- 
ing on each other to notice the by-play of the 
leader of the Varangians. 

In the meanwhile, the dialogue between the 
Emperor and his soldier continued :—“ How,” said 
Alexius, “ did this draught relish compared with 
the former ?” 

“ There is fairer company here, my liege, than 
that of the Arabian archers,” answered Hereward, 
with a look and bow of instinctive good-breeding ; 
“ Nevertheless, there lacks the flavour which the 
heat of the sun, the dust of tte combat, with the 
fatigue of wielding such a weapon as this” (ad- 
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vancing his axe) “ for eight hours togetner, pive 
to a cup of rare wine.” 

“ Another deficiency there might be,” said Age- 
lastes the Elephant, “ provided I am pardoned 
hinting at it,” he added, with a look to the throne, 
— it might be the smaller size of the cup com- 
pared with that at Laodicea.” 

“ By Taranis, you say true,” answered the life- 
guardsman ; “ at Laodicea I used my helmet.” 

“ Let us seo the cups compared together, good 
friend,” said Agelastes, continuing his raillery, 
“that we may be sure thou hast not swallowed 
the present goblet; for I thought, from the man- 
ner of the drenght, there was a chance of its going 
down with its contents.” 

“ There are some things which I do not easily 
swallow,” answered the Varangian, in a calm and 
indifferent tone; “ but they must come from a 
younger and more active man than you.” 

The company again smiled to each other, as if 
to hint that the philosopher, though also parcel wit 
hy profession, had the worst of the encounter. 

The Emperor at the same time interfered— 
“ Nor did I send for thee hither, good fellow, to 
be baited by idle taunts.” 

Here Agelastes shrunk back in the cirele, as a 
hound that has been rebuked by the huntsman for 
hbabbling—and the Princess Anna Comnena, who 
had indicated by her fair features a certain degrce 
of impatience, at length spoke—“ Will it then 
please you, my imperial and much-beloved father, 
to inform those blessed with admission to the Muses’ 
temple, for what it is that you have ordered this 
soldier to be this night admitted to a place so far 
above his rank in life? Permit me to say, we oughit 
not to waste, in frivolous and silly jcsts, the time 
which is sacred to the welfare of the empire, as 
every moment of y8ur leisure must be.” 

“ Our daughter speaks wisely,” said the Em- 
press Irene, who, like most mothers who do not 
possess much talent themsclves, and are not very 
capable of estimating it in others, was, neverthe- 
less, a great admirer of her favourite daughter’s 
accomplishments, and ready to draw them out on 
all occasions. “ Permit me to remark, that in this 
divine and selected palace of the Muses, dedicated 
to the studies of our well-beloved and highly-gifted 
daughter, whose pen will preserve vour reputation, 
our most imperial husband, till the desolation of 
the universe, and which enlivens and delights thig 
society, the very flower of the wits of our sublime 
court ;—permit me to say, that we have, merely 
by admitting a single life-guardsman, given our 
conversation the character of that which distin- 
guishes a barrack.” 

Now the Emperor Alexius Comnenus had the 
same feeling with many an honest man in ordinary 
life when his wife begins a long oration, especially 
as the Empress Irene did not always retain the 
observance consistent with his awful rule and right 
supremacy, although especially severe in exacting 
it from all others, in reference to her lord. There- 
fore, though he had felt some pleasure in gaining 
a short release from the monotonous recitation of 
the Princess’s history, he now saw the necessity of 
resuming it, or of listening to the matrimonial elo- 
quence of the Empress. He sighed, therefore, as 
he said, “ I crave your pardon, good our imperial 
spouse, and our daughter born in the purple cham- 
ber. I remember me, our most amiable and ac 
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com plished daughter, that last night you wished to | 


know the particular’ of the battle of Laodicea, with 
the heathenish Arabs, whom Heaven confound. 
And for certain considerations which moved our- 
selves to add other enquiries to our own recollec- 
tion, Achilles Tatius, our most trusty Follower, was 
commissioned to introduce into this place one of 
those soldiers under his command, being such a 
one whose courage and presence of mind could best 
enable him to remark what passed around him on 
that remarkable and bloody day. And this I sup- 
pose to be the man brought to us for that pur- 
pose.” 

“ If I am permitted to speak, and live,” answer- 
ed the Follower, “ your Imperial Highness, with 
those divine Princesses, whose name is to us as 
those of blessed saints, have in your presence the 
flower of my Anglo-Danes, or whatnoever unbap- 
tized name is given to my soldicrs. He is, as I 
may say, a barbarian of barbarians ; for, although 
in birth and breeding unfit to soil with his feet the 
carpet of this precinct of accomplishment and clo- 
quence, he is so brave—so trusty—-so devotedly at- 
tached—and so unhesitatingly zealous, that’?—_ 

“ Enough, good Follower,” said the Emperor ; 
“ Jet us only know that he is cool and observant, 
not confused and fluttered during close battle, as 
we have sometimes observed in you and other 
great commanders—and, to speak truth, have even 
felt in our imperial self on extraordinary occasions. 
Which difference in man’s constitution is not ow- 
ing to any inferiority of courage, but, in us, toa 
certain consciousness of the importance of our own 
safety to the welfare of the whole, and to a feeling 
of the number of duties which at once devolve on 
us. Speak then, and speak quickly, Tatius; for I 
discern that our dearest consert, and our thrice 
fortunate daughter born in the imperial chamber 
of purple, seem to wax somewhat impatient.” 

“ Hereward,” answered Tatius, “is as composed 
and observant in battle, as another in a festive 
dance. The dust of war is the breath of his nos- 
trils ; and he will prove his worth in combat against 
any four others, (Varaiwane excepted,) who shall 
term themselves your Imperial Highness’s bravest 
servants.” 

“ Follower,” said the Emperor, with a displeased 
look and tone, “ instead of instructing these poor, 
ignorant barbarians, in the rules and civilisation of 
our enlightened empire, you foster, by such boast- 
ful words, the idle pride and fury of their temper, 
which hurries them into brawls with the legions of 
other foreign countries, and even bresds quarrels 
among themselves,” 

“ Ifemy mouth may be opened in the way of 
most humble excuse,” said the Follower, “I would 
presume to reply, that I but an hour hence talked 
witli this poor ignorant Auglo-Dane, on the pater- 
nal care with which the Imperial Majesty of Greece 
regards the preservation of that concord which 
unites the followers of his standard, and how de- 
sirous he is to promote that harmony, more espe- 
cially amongst the various nations who have the 
Lappiness to serve you, in spite of the bloodthirsty 
quarrels of the Franks, and other northern men, 
who are never free from civil broil. I think the 
poor youth’s understanding can bear witness to 
this much in my behalf.” He then looked towards 
Hereward, who gravely inclined his head in token 
ef assent to what his captain said. His excuse 


thus ratified, Achilles proceeded in his apotogy 
more firmly. “ What 1 have said even now was 
spoken without consideration ; for, instead of pre- 
tending that this Hereward would face four of your 
Imperial Highness’s servants, I ought to have said, 
that he was willing to defy six of your Imperial 
Majesty’s most deadly enemies, and permit them to 
choose every circunistance of time, arms, and place 
of combat.” 

“ That nacn a better sound,” said the Emperor; 
“ and in truth, for the information of my dearest 
daughter, who piously has undcrtaken to record 
the things which I have been the blessed means 
of duing for the Empire, I earnestly wish that she 
should remember, that though the sword of Alex- 
ius hath not slept in its sheath, yet he hath never 
sought his own aggrandizement of fame at the price 
of bloodshed among his subjects.”’ 

“ I trust,” said Anna Comnena, “ that in my 
humble sketch of the life of the princely sire from 
whom I derive my existence, I have not forgot to 
notice his love of peace, and care for the lives of 
his soldicry, and abhorrence of the bloody man- 
ners of the heretic ranks, as one of his most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.” 

Assuming then an attitude more commanding, 
as one who was about to claim the attention of the 
company, the Princess inclined her head gently 
around to the audience, and taking a roll of parch- 
ment from the fair amanuensis, which she had, in 
a most beautiful handwriting, engrossed to her 
mistress’s dictation, Anna Comnena prepared to 
read its contents. 

At this moment, the cyes of the Princess rested 
for an instant on the barbarian Hereward, to whom 
she deigned this greeting—* Valiant barbarian, of 
whom my fancy recalls some memory, as if in a 
dream, thou art now to hear a work, which, if the 
author be put into comparison with the subject, 
might be likened to a portrait of Alexander, in 
exocuting which, some inferior dauber has usurped 
the pencil of Apelles; but which essay, however it 
may appear unworthy of the subjcct in the eyes of 
many, must yet command some envy in those who 
candidly consider its contents, and the difficulty of 
portraying the great personage concerning whom 
it is written. Still, I pray thee, give thine atten- 
tion to what I have now to read, since this account 
of the battle of Laodicea, the details thereof being 
principally derived from his Imperial Highness, 
my excellent father, from the altogether valiant 
Protospathaire, his invincible general, together 
with Achilles 'latius, the faithful Follower of our 
victorious Emperor, may nevertheless be in some 
circumstances inaccurate. For it is to be thought, 
that the high offices of those great commanders 
retained them at a distance from some particularly 
active parts of the fray, in order that they might 
have more cool and accurate opportunity to form 
a judgment upon the whole, and transmit their 
orders, without being disturbed by any thoughts 
of personal safety. Even so, brave barbarian, in 
the art of embroidery, (marvel not that we are a 
proficieat in that mechanical process, since it is 
patronized by Minerva, whose studies we affect to 
follow,) we reserve to ourselves the superintend- 
ence of the entire web, and commit to our maidens 
and others the execution of particular parte. Thus, 
in the same manner, thou, valiant ee be- 
ing engaged in the very thitkest of the affray be- 
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ure L.aodicea, mueyast point out to us, the unworttry 

historian of so renowned a war, those chances 
which befell where men pout hand to hand, and 
where the fate of war was decided by the edge of 
lve sword. Therefore, dread not, thou bravest of 
the axe-men to whom we owe that victory, and so 
many others, to correct any mistake or misappre- 
hension which we may have been led into concern- 
ing the details of that glorious event.” 

“ Maden,” eatd the Varanginn, “I shall attend 
with diligence to what your Highness may be 
pleased to read to me; although, as to presuming 
te blame the history of a Princess born in the pur- 
ple, far be such a presumption from me; still less 
world it become a barbaric Varangian to pass a 
judgment on the military conduct of the Emperor, 
by whom he is liberally paid, or of the commander, 
by whom he is well treated. Before an action, if 
our advice is required, it is ever faithfully tender- 
ed; but according to my rough wit, our censnre 
after the field is fought would be more invidions 
than useful. Touclring the Protospathaire, if it be 
the duty of a general to absent himself from close 
action, [ can safely say, or swear, were it neces- 
sary, that the invincible commander was never 
seen by me within a javelin’s cast of aught that 
looked like danger.” 

This speech, boldly and bluntly delivered, had a 
general effect on the company present. The Kkm- 
peror himself, and Achilles Tatius, looked ike men 
who had got off from a danger better than they 
expected, The Protospathaire laboured to conceal 
& movement of resentment. Agelastes whispered 
to the Patriarch, near whom he was | laced, “ The 
northern battle-axe lacks neither point nor edge.” 

“ Heh !? anid Zosimus, “let us hear how this 
ia to end; the Princess is about to speak.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


We heard the Techir, so these Arabs call 
Their shont of onset, when with loud acclaim 
They challenged Heaven, as if demanding conquest. 
The battle join’d, and through the barb'rous herd, 
Fight, ight ! and Paradise! was all their cry. 

The Seye uf Damascus 


TRE voice of the northern soldier, although nio- 
difed by feelings of respect to the Emperor, and 
even attachment to his captain, had more of a tone 
of blunt sincerity, nevertheless, than way usually 
heard by the sacred echoes of the imperial palace ; 
and though the Princess Anna Comnena began to 
think that she had invoked the opinion of a severe 
judge, she was sensible, at the -same time, by the 
deference of hig manner, that his respect was of a 
character more real, and his applause, should she 
gain it, would prove more truly Hattering, than the 
guided aasent of the whole court of her father. She 
gazed with some surprise and attention on Here- 
ward, already described as avery handsame young 
man, and ‘felt the natural desire to please, which 
is easily created im the mind towards a fine person 
of fhe other sex. His attitude was easy antl bold, 
tut neither clownish ner uncourtly. His title of a 
baxbarian, placed him at once free from the forms 
of civilized Mfe, and the rules of artificial polite- 
ness. Hut. his eharacter for valour, and the noble 
self-confidenee of his bearing, give him a decper 
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interest than word have been acquired by a more 
studied and anxious address, or-an cxeens of reve- 
rential awe 

In short, the Princess Anna Comnena, high in 
rank as she was, and born in the imperial 3 
which she herself deemed the first of all attributes, 
felt herself, neverthelees, in preparing to resume 
the recitation of her hietory, more anxious to ob- 
tain the approbation of this rude soldier, than that 
of all the rest of the courteous audience. She knew 
them well, it is trne, and felt nowise solicitous about 
the applause which the daughter of the Emperor 
was sure to receive with ful hands from those of 
tle Grecian court to whom she might choose to 
communicate the productions of her father’s dangh- 
ter. But she had now a judge of a new character, 
whose applause, if bestowed, must have something 
in it intrinsically real, since it could only be ob- 
tained by affecting his head or his heart. 

It was perhaps under the influence of these feel- 
ings, that the Princess was somewhat lenger than 
usual in finding out the passage in the roll of his- 
tory at which she purposed to commence. It was 
also noticed, that she began her recitation with 2 
diffidence and embarrassment surprising to tho 
noble hearers, who had often seen her in full pos- 
session of her presence of mind before what they 
coneeived a more distinguished, and even more 
critical audience. 

Neither were the circumstances of the Varangian 
such as rendered the scene indifferent to him. Anna 
Comnena had indeed attained her fifth lustre, and 
that is a period after which Grecian beauty is un 
derstuod to commence its decline. How long she 
had passed that critical period, was a secret to all 
but the trusted ward-women of the purple cham- 
ber. Knough, thatit was affirmed by the popular 
tongue, and seemed to be attested by that bent to- 
wards philosophy and literature, which is not sup 
posed to be congonial to beauty in ita earlier buds, 
to amount to one or two years more. She might 
be seven-and-twenty. 

Stl Anna Coninena was, or had very lately 
been, a beauty of the very first rank, and must be 
supposed to have still retained charms to gaptivate 
a barbarian of the north; if, indeed, he himseH 
was not careful to maintain an heedful recollection 
of the immeasurable distance between thom. In- 
deed, even this recollection might hardly have 
saved Hereward from the charms of this enehant- 
ress, bold, free-born, and fearless as he was; for, 
during that time of strange revolutions, there were 
many instances of successful generals sharing the 
couch of imperial princesses, whom perhaps they 
had themselves rendered widows, in order % make 
way for their own pretensions. But, besides the 
influence of other recollections, whi¢h the reader 
may learn hereafter, Hereward, though flattered 
by the unusual degree of attention whieh the Prin- 
cess bestowed upon him, saw in her only the daugh- 
ter of his Emperor and adopted liege lord, and the 
wife of a noble prince, whom reason and duty alike 
forbade him to think of in any other light. 

It was after one or two preliminary efforts that 
the Princess Anna began her reading, with an un- 
certain voice, which gained strength and fortitude 
as she proceeded with the following pasange from a 
well-known part of her history of Alexius Comme- 
nus, but which unfortunately has not been repub- 
lished in the Byzantine historians, The narrative 
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cannot, therefore, be otherwise than acceptable to 
the antiquarian reader; and the author hopes to 
receive the thanks of the learned world for the re- 
covery of g curious rs ent, which, without his 
exertions, Must probably have passed to the gulf 
of total oblivion. : e 


Che Retreat of Laadicea, 


NOW FiRST PUBIJGHED FROM THE GREEK OF THE 
PRANCHSS COMNENA’S HISTORY OF HER FATHER. 


“THE sun had betaken himself to his bed in the 
ocean, ashamed, it would seein, to sec the immortal 
army ef our most sacred Emperor Alexius snr- 
rounded by those barbarous hordes of unbelieving 
barbarians, who, as described in our last chapter, 
had occupied the various passes both in front and 
rear of the Romans, secured during the preceding 
night by the wily barbarians. Although, therefore, 
a triumphant course of advance had bronght us to 
this point, it now became a serious and doubtftl 
question whether our victorious eagles might be 
able to penetrate any farther into the country of 
the enemy, or even to retreat with safety into their 
own. 

“ The extensive acquaintance of the Empcror 
with military affairs, in which he exceeds most 
living princes, had induced him, on the preceding 
evening, to ascertain, with marvellous exactitude 
and foresight, the precise position of the enemy. In 
this most necessary service he employed certain 
light-armed barbarians, whose habits and discipline 
had been originally derived from the wilds of Sy- 
ria; and, if Iam required to speak according to 
the dictation of Truth, seeing she ought always to 
sit upon the pen of a historian, I must needs say 
they were infidels like their cycmies ; faithfully 
attached, however, to the Roman service, and, as I 
believe, true slaves of the Emperor, to whom they 
communicated the infoymation required by him 
respecting the position of his dreaded opponent 
Jezdegerd, These men did not bring in their in- 
formation till long afte» the hour when the Empe- 
ror usually betook himself to rest. 

“ Notwithstanding this derangement of his most 
sacred time, our impcrial father, who had postponed 
the ceremony of disrobing, so important were the 
necessities of the moment, continued, until deep in 
the uight, to hold a council of his wisest chicfs, 
men whose depth of judgment might have saved a 
sinking world, and who now consulted what was to 
be done under the pressure of the circumstances 
in which they were now placed. And so great was 
the urgency, that all ordinary chservances of the 
househeld were set aside, since { have heard from 
those who witnessed the fact, that tho royal bed 
was displayed in the very room where the council 
asserubled, and that the sacred lamp, called the 
Light of the Council, and which always burns when 
the Emperor presides in person over the delibera- 
tions of his servants, was for that night—a thing 
a in our annale—fed with unperfumed 
oil}! 

The fair speaker here threw her fine form into 
an attitude which expressed holy horror, and the 
hearera intimated their sympathy in the exciting 
cause by corresponding signs of interest ; as to 
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which we need only ary, that the sigh of Achilles 
Tatius was the mest pathetic ; while the groan of 
Agelastes the Elephant was deepest and most tre- 
mendously bestial in its sound. Hereward seamed 
little moved, except by a slight motion of surprise 
at the wonder expressed by the othera. The Prin- 
cess, having allowed due time for the sympathy of 
her hearers to exhibit itself, proceeded as fol- 
lows :— 

“ In this melancholy situation, when even the 
best-established and most sacred rites of the impe- 
rial household gave way to the neccasity of a hasty 
provision for the morrow, the opinions of the coun: 
scllors were differeut, according to their tempers 
and habits 3 a thing, by the way, which may be 
remarked as likely to happen among the best and 
wisest on such oceasions of doubt and danger. 

“I do not in this place put down the naines and 
opinions of those whose counsels were proposed 
and rejected, herein paying respect to the seerccy 
and freedom of debate justly attached to the im- 
perial eabinet. Enough it is to say, that some there 
were who advised a speedy attack upon the enemy, 
in the direetion of our original advance. Others 
thought it was safer, and might be easier, to force 
our way to the rear, and retreat by the same course 
which had brought us hither; nor muet it Le con- 
cealed, that there were persons of unsuspected 
tidclity, who proposed a third course, safer indeed 
than the others, but totally alien to the mind of 
our most magnanimous father. ‘They recommend: 
ed that a confidential slave, in company with a 
minister of the interior of our imperial palace, 
should be sent to the tent of Jezdegerd, in order 
to ascertain upon what terms the barbarian would 
permit our triumphant father to retreat in safety 
at the head of h‘s victorious army. On learning 
such opinion, our imperial father waa heard to ex: 
claim, ‘Sancta Sophia !’ being the nearest approach: 
to an adjuration which he has been known to per- 
mit himself, and was apparently about to say some- 
thing violent both concerning the dishonuur of the 
advice, and the cowardice of those by whom it was 
preferred, when, vecollecting the mutability of hu. 
man things, and the misfortune of ceveral of his 
Majesty’s gracious predecessors, some of whom 
had been compelled to surrender their sacred per- 
sons to the infidels in the same region, his Imperial 
Majesty repressed his generous feelings, and only 
tuffered his army counsellors to understand his 
sentiments by a speech, in which he declared so 
desperate and so dishonourable a course would be 
the last which he would adopt, even in the last ex- 
tremity of danger. Thus did the judgment of this 
inighty Prince at once reject counsel that seemed 
shameful to his arms, and thereby encourage the 
zeal of his troops, while privately he kept this por- 
tern in reserve, which in utmost need might serve 
for a safe, though not altogethor, in less urgent 
cireumstances, an honourable retreat. 

« When tho discussion had reached this melan- 
choly crisis, the renowned Achilles Tatius arrived 
with the hopeful intelligence, that he himself and 
some soliiers of his corps had discovered an open- 
ing on the left flank of our present encampment, 
by whieh, making indeed a considerable circuit, 
but reaching, if we marched with vigour, the town 
of Laodicea, we might, by falling back on our re- 
sources, be in some measure in surety trom the 
enemy, | 
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* So soon as this ray of hope darted on the trou- 
bled mind of our gracious father, he proceeded to 
make such arrangements as might secure the full 
benefit of the advantage. His Imperial Highness 
would not permit the brave Varangians, whose 
battle-axes he accounted the flower of his imperial 
army, to take the advanced posts of assailants on 
the present occasion. He repressed the love of 
battle by which these gencrous foreigners have 
been at all times distinguished, and directed that 
the Syrian forees in the army, who have been be- 
fore mentioned, should be assembled with as little 
noise as possible in the vicinity of the deserted 
pass, with instructions to occupy it. The good ge- 
uius of the empire suggested that, as their speech, 
arms, and appearance, resembled those of the enc- 
my, they might be permitted unopposed to take 
post in the defile with their light-armed forecs, 
und thus secure it for the passage of the rest of 
the army, of which he proposed that the Varan- 
gians, as immediately attached to his own sacred 
person, should form the vanguard. The well-known 
battalions, termed the Immortals, came next, com- 
prising the gross of the army, and forming the 
centre and rear. Achilles Tatius, the faithful Fol- 
lower of his Royal Master, although mortified that 
he was not ‘permitted to assume the charge of the 
vear, Which he had proposed for himself and his 
valiant troops, as the post of danger at the time, 
cheerfully acquiesced, nevertheless, in the arrange- 
ment proposed by the Emperor, as most fit to ef- 
fect the imperial safety, and that of the army. 

« The imperial orders, as they were sent instantly 
abroad, were in like manner executed with the 
readiest punctuality, the rather that they indicated 
a course of safety which had been almost despaired 
uf even by the oldest soldiers. During the dead 
period of time, when, as the divine Homer tells us, 
evods and men are alike asleep, it was found that 
the vigilance and prudence of a single individual 
had provided safety for the whole Roman army. 
The pinnacles of the mountain passes were scarcely 
touched by the earliest beams of the dawn, when 
these beams were also reflected from the steel cap. 
wud spears of the Syrians, under the command of 
i captain named Monastras, who, with his tribe, 
had attached himself to the empire. The Kmpe- 
ror, at the head of his faithful Varangians, defiled 
through the passes, in order to gain that degree of 
advance on the road to the clty of Laodicea which 
was desired, so as to avoid coming into collisivn 
with the barbarians. 

“ It was a goodly sight to see the dar) mass of 
northern warriors, who now led the van of the 
urmy, moving slowly and steadily through the de- 
files of the mountains, around the insulated rocks 
anil precipices, and surmounting the gentler accli- 
vities, like the course of a strong and mighty river ; 
while the loose bands of archers and javelin-men, 
armed after the Eastern manner, were dispersed 
on the steep sides of the defiles, and might be com- 
pared to light foam upou the edge of the torrent. 
In the midst of the squadrons of the life-guard 
night be seen the proud war-horse of his Imperial 
Majesty, which pawed the earth indignantly, as if 
impatient at the delay which separated him from 
his august burden. The Emperor Alexius himself 
travelled in a litter, borne by eight strong African 
slaves, that he might rise perfectly refreshed if 
‘uc army should be overtaken by the enemy. The 
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valiant Achilles Tatius rode near the couch of Vie 
master, that none of those luminous ideas, by 
which our august sire so often decided the fate of 
battle, might be lost for want of instant communi- 
cation to those whose duty it was to execute them. 
I may also say, that there were close to the litter 
of the Emperor, three or four carriages of the 
same kind ; one prepared for the Moon, as she may 
be termed, of the universe, the gracious Empress 
Irene. Among the others which might be men- 
tioned, was that which contained the authoress of 
this history, unworthy as she may be of distinc- 
tion, save as the daughter of the eminent and 
sacred persons whom the narration chiefly con- 
cerns. In this manner the imperial army pressed 
on through the dangerous defiles, where their march 
was cxposed to insults from the barbarians. They 
were happily cleared without any opposition. When 
we came to the descent of the pass which looks 
down on the city of Laodicea, the sagacity of the 
Emperor commanded the van—which, though the 
soldicrs composing the same were heavily armed, 
had hitherto marched extremely fast—to halt, as 
well that they themselves might take some repose 
and refreshment, as to give the rearward forces 
time to come up, and close various gaps which the 
rapid movement of those in front had occasioned 
in the line of march. 

“The place chosen for this purpose was emi- 
nently beautiful, from the small and comparatively 
insignificant ridge of hills which melt irregularly 
down into the plains stretching between the pass 
which we occupied and Laodicea. The town was 
about one hundred stadia distant, and some of our 
more sanguine warriors pretended that they could 
already discern its towers and pinnacles, glittering 
in the early beams of the sun, which had not as 
yet risen high inté the horizon. A mountain tor- 
rent, which found its source at the foot of a huge 
rock, that yawned to give it birth, as if struck by 
the rod of the prophet Moses, poured its liquid 
treasure down to the more level country, nourish- 
ing herbage and even large trees, in its descent, 
until, at the distance of some four or five miles, the 
stream, at least in dry seasons, was lost amid heaps 
of sand and stones, which in the rainy season 
marked the strength and fury of its current. 

“ It was pleasant to see the attention of the Em- 
peror to the comforts of the companions and guar- 
dians of his march. The trumpets from time to 
time gave license to various parties of the Varan- 
gians to lay down their arms, to eat the food which 
was distributed to them, and quench their thirst at 
the pure stream, which poured its bounties down 
the hill, or they might be seen to extend their 
bulky forms upon the turf around them. The 
Emperor, his most serene spouse, and the prin- 
cesses and ladics, were also served with breakfast, 
at the fountain formed by the small brook in its 
very birth, and which the reverent feelings of the 
suldiers had left unpolluted by vulgar touch, for 
the use of that family, emphatically said to be born 
in the purple. Our beloved husband was also pre- 
sent on this occasion, and was among the first to 
detect one of the disasters of the day. For, al- 
though all the rest of the repast had been, by the 
dexterity of the officers of the imperial mouth, sa 
arranged, even on so awful an occasion, a8 to ex- 
hibit little difference from the ordinary provisions 
of the household, yet, when his Imferial Highness 
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called for wine, behold, not only was the sacred 
liquor, dedicated to his own peculiar imperial use, 
wholly exhausted or left behind, but, to use the 
language of Horace, not the vilest Sabine vintage 
could be procured ; so that his Imperial Highness 
was glad to accept the offer of a rude Varangian, 
who proffered his modicum of decocted barley, 
which these barbarians prefer to the juice of the 
grape. The Emperor, nevertheless, accepted of 
this coarse tribute.” 

“ Insert,” said the Emperor, who had been hi- 
therto either plunged in deep contemplation, or in 
an incipient slumber, “insert, I say, these very 
words: ‘ And with the heat of the morning, and 
anxiety of so rapid a march, with a numerous 
eneny in his rear, the Emperor was 50 thirsty, as 
never in his life to think beverage more deli- 
cious.’” 

In obedience to her imperial father’s orders, 
the Princess resigned the manuscript to the beau- 
tiful slave by whom it was written, repeating to 
the fair scribe the commanded addition, requiring 
her to note it, as made by the express sacred com- 
minand of the Emperor, and then proceeded thus : 
— More I had said here respecting the favourite 
liquor of your Imperial Highness’s faithful Varan- 
gians; but your Highness having once graced it 
with a word of commendation, this aid, as they 
call it, doubtless because removing all disorders, 
which they term ¢ ailments,’ becomes a theme too 
lofty for the discussion of any inferior person. 
Suffice it to say, that thus were we all pleasantly 
engaged, the ladies and slaves trying to find some 
amusement for the imperial ears; the soldiers, in 
along line down the ravine, seen in different pos- 
tures, some straggling to the watercourse, some 
keeping guard over the arms of their comrades, 
in which duty they relieved Seach other, while 
body after body of the remaining troops, under 
command of the Protospathaire, aud particularly 
those called Immortals,' joined the main army as 
they came up. Those svldiers who were already 
cahausted, were allowed to take a short repose, 
after which they were sent forward, with direc- 
tions to advance steadily on the road to Laodicea ; 
while their leader was instructed, so soon as he 
should open a free communication with that city, 
to send thither a command for reinforcements and 
refreshments, not forgetting fitting provision of the 
sacred wine for the imperial mouth. Accordingly, 
the Roman bands of Immortals and others had 
resumed their march, and held some way on their 
journey, it being the imperial pleasure that the 
Varangians, lately the vanguard, should now form 
the rear of the whele army, so as to bring off in 
safety fhe Syrian light troops, by whom the hilly 
pass was still, occupied, when we heard upon thie 
other side of this defile, which we had traversed 
with so much safety, the awful sound of the Lelies, 
as the Arabs name their shout of onset, though in 
what language it is expressed, it would be hard to 
say. Perchance some in this audience may cn- 
lighten my ignorance.” 

“ May I speak and live !” said the Acoulouthos 
Achilles, proud of his literary knowledge, “ the 
words are, Alla illa alla, Mohamed resoul alla.? 
These, or something like them, contain the Arabs’ 








1 The Aéavaroi, or Immortals, of the army of Constantin- 
Ople, were a sclect body, sv named, in imitation of the 
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profession of faith, which they always call out 
When they join battle; I lave heard them many 
times.” 

“ And so have I,” said the Emperor; “ and as 
thou didst, I warrant me, I have sometimes wished 
myself anywhere else than within hearing.” 

All the circle were alive to hear the answer ot! 
Achilles Tatizs. He was too good a courtier, how- 
ever, to make any imprudent reply. “ It was my 
duty,” he replied, “to desire to be as near your 
Imperial Highness as your faithful Follower 
ought, wherever you might wish yoursclf for the 
time.” 

Agelastes and Zosimus exchanged looks, and the | 
Princess Anna Comnena proceeded in her reci_ | 
tation. 

“The cause of these ominous sounds, which 
came in wild confusion up the rocky pass, were 
soon explained to us by a dozen cavaliers, to whom 
the task of bringing intelligence had been as- 
signed. 

“ ‘These informed us, that the barbarians, whose 
host had been dispersed around the position in 
which we had encamped the preceding day, had 
not been enabled to get their forces together until 
our light troops were evacuating the post they had 
occupied for securing the retreat of our army 
They were then drawing off from the tops of the 
hills into the pass itself, when, in despite of the 
rocky ground, they were charged furiously by 
Jezdegerd, at the head of a large body of his fol- 
lowers, which, aftcr repeated exertions, he had at 
length brought to operate on the rear of the Sy- 
rians. Notwithstanding that the pass was unfa- 
vourable for cavalry, the personal exertious of the 
infidel chief made his followers advance with a de 
gree of resolution unknown to the Syrians of. the 
Roman army, who, finding liemselves at a dis- 
tance from their companions, forined the injurious 
idea that they were left there to be sacrificed, and 
thought of flight in various directions, rather than 
of a combined and resolute resistance. The state 
of affairs, therefore, at the further end of the pass, 
was less favourable thay we could wish, and those 
whose curiosity desired to see something which 
might be termed the rout of the rcar of an army, 
heheld the Syrians pursued from the hill tops, 
overwhelmed, and individually cut down and made 
prisoners by the bands of caitiff Mussulmans. 

“ His Imperial Highness looked upon the scene 
of battle for a few minutes, and, much commoved 
at what ho saw, was somewhat hasty in his direc- 
tions to the Varangians to resume their arms, and 
precipitate their march towards Laodicea ; where- 
upon one of those northern soldiers said at 
though in opposition to the imperial command, § If 
we attempt to go hastily down this hill, our rear- 
guard will be confused, not only by our own hurry, 
but by these runaway scoundrels of Syrians, who 
in their headlong flight will not fail to mix them- 
selves among our ranks. Let two hundred Varan- 
gians, who will live and die for the honour of Eng- 
land, abide in the very throat of this pass with me, 
while the rest escort the Emperor to this Laodicea, 
or whatever it is called. We may perish .in our 
defence, but we shall die in our duty; and I have 
little doubt but we shall furnish such a meal as 
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wil) etay the stomach of these pelping hounds from 
seeking any farther banquet this day.’ 

“ My imperial father at once discovered the im- 
portance of this advice, though it made him well- 
nigh weep to see with what unshrinking fidelity 
these poor barbarians pressed to fill up the num- 
ber of those who were to undertake this desperate 
duty—with what kindness they took leave of their 
comrades, and with what jevial shouts they fol- 
lowed their sovereign with their eyes as he pro- 
ceeded on his march down the hill, leaving them 
behind to resist and perish. The Imperial cyes 
were filled with tears; and I am not ashamed to 
confess, that amid the terror of the moment, the 
Empress, and { myself, forgot our rank in paying 
a similar tribute to these bold and sclf-devoted 

, men, 

“We left their leader earefully arraying his 
handful of comrades in defence of the pass, where 
tho middle path was oecupied by their ceutre, while 
their wings on cither side were so disposed as to 
act upon the flanks of the enemy, should he rashly 
press upon such as appeared opposed to him in the 
road. We had not procecded haif way towards 
the plain, when a dreadful shout arose, in which 
the yells of the Arabs wero mingled with the deep 
and more regular shout which these strangers 
usually repeat thiice, as well when bidding hail to 
their commanders md princes, as when in the act 
of engaging in ba tle. Many a look was turned 
back by their comrades, and many a form was 
seen in the ranks which might have claimed the 
chisel of a sculptor, while the soldier hesitated 
whether to follow the line of his duty, which called 
him to march forward with his Emperor, or the 
impulse of courage, which prompted him to rush 
baek to jom his companions. Discipline, however, 
prevailed, and the main body marched on. 

“ An hour had elapsed, during which we heard, 
from time to time, the noise of battle, when a 
mounted Varangian presented himself at the side 
of the Emperov’s litter. The horse was covered 
with foam, and had obviously, from his trappings, 
the fineness of his limbs, and the smallness of his 
joints, been the charger of some chief of the desert, 
which had fallen by the chance of battle into the 
poasession of the northern wrrrior. The broad 
axe which the Varangian bore was also stained 
with blood, and the paleness of death itself was 
upon his countenance. These marks of recent 
battle were held sufficient to excuse the irregula- 
rity of his salutation, while he exclaimed,— Noble 
Prinoe, the Arabs arc defeated, and you may pur- 
cue your march at more leisure.’ 

6*¢ Where is Jezdeyerd ?” said the Emperor, who 
had many reasens for dreading this celebrated 
chief. 

“< Jezdegerd,’ continued the Varangian, ‘is where 

1 brave men are who fall in their duty.’ 

“ ¢ And that is’—said the Emperor, impatient to 
linow distinetly the fate of so formidable an adver- 
§ eed 

«<« Where I am now going,’ answered the faith- 

| ful soldier, who dropped from his horse as he 
| spoke, and expired at the foet of the litter-bearers. 

“The Emperor ealled to his attendants to see 

| that the body of this faithful retainer, to whom he 
| destined an honourable sepulchre, was not left to 

the jackal! or vulture; and some of his brethren, 
| the Anglo-Saxons, among whom he was a man of 
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and resumed their march with this additional en- 
cumbrance, prepared to Aght for theixy precious 
burden, like the valiant Menelaus for the body of 
Patroslus.” 

The Princess Anna Commena here naturally 
paused ; for, having attained what she probably 
considered as the rounding of a period, she waa 
willing to gather an idea of the feclings of her au- 
dience. Indeed, but that she had been intent 
upon her own manuscript, the emotions of the fo- 
reign soldier inust have more early attracted her 
attention, In the beginning of her recitation, he 
had retained the same attitude which he had at 
first assumed, stiff and rigid as a sertinel upon 
duty, and apparently remembering nothing save 
that he was performing that duty in presence of 
the imperial court. As the narrative advanced, 
however, he appeared to take move intorest in 
What was read. The snxious fears expressed by 
the various leaders in the midnight council, he lis- 
tened to with a smile of suppressed contempt, and 
he almost laughed at the praises bestowed upon 
the leader of his own corps, Achilles ‘latius, Nor 
did even the name of the Emperor, though listen- 
ed to respectfully, gain that applause for which his 
daughter fought so hard, and used so mueh exag- 
geration. 

Hitherto the Varangian’s countenance in 
very slightly any internal emotions; but they 
peared to take a deeper hold on his mind as she 
came to the deseription of the halt after the main 
ariny had cleared the pass; the unexpected ad- 
vance of the Arabs; the retreat of the colmn 
Which escorted the Emperor; and the account of 
the distant engagement. He lost, on hearing the 
narvatzon of these events, the rigid and constrain- 
ed look of a soldief, who listened to the history of 
his Emperor with the same feelings with which he 
would have mounted guard at his palace. His 
colour began to come and go; his eyes to fill and 
to sparkle ; his limbs to become more agitated than 
thei owner seemed to assent to; and hie whole 
appearance was changed into that of a listener, 
lughly interested by the recitation whieh ho hears, 
and insensible, or forgetful, of whatever else ia 
passing before him, as well as of the quality of 
those who are present. 

As the historian proceeded, Hereward became 
less able to conceal his agitation; and at the mo- 
ment the Prinecss looked round, his feelings be- 
came so acute, that, forgetting where he was, he 
dropped his pouderous axe upon the floor, and, 
claspiug his hands together, exelaimed,— My un- 
fortunate brother {” ; 

All were startled by the elang of the falling 
weapon, and several persons at once, attempted to 
interfere, as ealled upon to explain a circumstance 
sounusual, Achilles Tatius made some small pro- 
gress in a speech designed to apologize for the 
rough mode of venting his sorrews to which Here- 
ward had given way, by assuring the eminent per. 
sous present, that the poor uncultivated barbarian 
Was actually younger brother to him wao had 
commanded and fallen at the memorable defile. 
The Princess said nothing, but was evidently struck, 
aud affested, and not ill-pleased, perhaps, at hav- 
ing given rise to feelings of interest so flattering to 
her ss an authoress. The othors, each in their 
character, uttered incoherent words of what was 
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—_ to be consolation ; for distress which tlows 
rom @ natural cause, generally attracts sympath 
even frora the most artificial charactera. The ara 
of Alexins silenced all these imperfect vOrs ; 
“ Hah, my brave soldier, Edward!” said the Em- 
peror, “ I must have been blind that I did not 
sooner recognise thee, as I think there is a memo- 
randum entered, rospecting five hundred pieces of 
gold duc from us te Edward the Varangian; we 
have it in our secret scroll of such liberalities for 
which we stand indebted to our servitors, nor shall 
the payment be longer deferred.” 

“ Not to me, if it may please you, my liege,” 


’ said the Anglo-Dane, hastily composing his counte- 


nance into its rough gravity of lineament, “lest it 
should be to one who can claim no interest in your 
imperial munificence. My name is Hereward ; 
that of Edward is born by three of my companions, 
all of them as likely aa I to have deserved your 
Highness’s reward for the faithful performance of 
their duty.” 

Many a sign was made by Tatius in order to 
guard his soldier against the folly of declining the 
liberality of the Emperor. Agelastes spoke more 
plainly: “ Young man,” he said, “rejoice in an 
honour so unexpected, and answer henceforth te 
no other name gave that of Edward, by which it 
hath pleased the light of the world, as it poured a 
ray upon thee, to distinguish thee from other bar- 
barians. What is to thee the font-stone, or the 
priest officiating thereat, shouldst thou have de- 
rived from either any epithet different from that 
by which it hath now pleased the Emperor to dis- 
tinguish thee from the common mass of humanity, 
and by which proud distinction thou hast now a 
right to he known ever afterwards ?’ 

“Hereward was the name of my father,” said 
the soldier, who had now altogether recovered his 
composure. ] cannot abandon it while 1 honour 
his cers in death, Edward is the title of my 
comrade—TI must not run the risk of usurping his 
interest.” 

“Peace all!” interrupted the Emperor. “ If 
we have made a mistake, we are rich enough to 
right it; uor shall Hereward be the poorer, if an 
Edward shall be found to merit this gratuity.” 

“ Your Ilighness may truet that to your affec- 
tionate consort,” answered the Empress Irene. 

“ Flis nost sacred Highness,” said the Princess 
Anns Coumena, “is 80 avariciously desirous to do 
whatever is good and gracious, that he leaves no 
ruom even for his uearest connexions to display 
generosity or munificence. Nevertheless, I, in my 
degree, will testify my gratitude to this bave man ; 
for where his exploits are mentioned in this his- 
tory, I will cause to be recorded,—* This feat was 
dove by Herewurd the Anglo-Dane, whom it hath 
pleased his Imperial Majesty to call Edward.’ 
Keep this, good youth,” she continued, bestowing 
at the same time a ring of price, “in token that 
we will not forget our engagement.”’ 

Heveward accepted the tokes with a prefound 
obeisance, aud a discomposure which his station 
rendered not unbecoming. It was obvious to most 
ata present, that the gratitude of the beautiful 

ricess was expressed in a manner more accept- 
able to the youthful life-guardsman, than that of 
Alexius Comnenus. He took the ring with great 
demonstration of thankfulness :-—“ Precious relic !”” 
he said, as he saluted this pledge of esteem by 


pressing it to his lips; “we may not remain long 


tagether, but be assured,” bending reverently to 
the Prineess, “ that death alone shall part us.” 

«“ Proceed, our princely daughter,” said the Em 
press Irene ; “ you have done enough to show that 
valour is precious to her who can confer fame, 
whether it be found in a Roman or a barbarian.” 

The Princess resumed her narrative with seme 
slight appearance of embarrassment. 

“ Our movement upon Laodicea was now re- 
sumed, and continued with good hopes on the part 
of those engaged in the mareh. Yet instinctively 
we could not help casting our eyes to the rear, 
which had been so long the direction in which we 
feared attack. At length, to eur surprise, a thick 
cloud of dust was visible on the descent of the hill, 
half way betwixt us and the place at which we 
had halted. Some of the troops who composed 
our retreating body, rma aed those in the rear, 
began to exclaim, ‘The Arabs! the Arabs!’ and 
their march assumed a more precipitate character 
when thcy believed themselves pursued by the 
enemy. Bat the Varangian guards affirmed with 
one voice, that the dust was raised by the remains 
of their own comrades, who, left in tle defence of 
the pass, had marched off after having so valiantly 
Maintained the station intrusted to them. They 
fortified their opinion by professional remarks that 
the cloud of dust was more concentrated than if 
raised by the Arab horse, and they even pretended 
to assert, from their knowledge of such cases, that 
the number of their comrades had been much di- 
minished in the action. Some Syrian horsemen, 
despatched to reconnoitre the approaching body, 
brought intelligence corresponding with the opinion 
of the Varangians in every particwar. The por- 
tion of the body-guard had beaten back the Arabs, 
and their gallant leader had slain their chief Jez- 
degerd, in which service he was mortally wounded, 
as this history hath already mentioned. The sur- 
vivors of the detachment, diminished by one half, 
were now on their march to join the Emperor, as 
fast vs the encumbrance of bearing their wounded 
to a place of safety would permit. 

« ‘The Emperor Alexius, with one of those brilliant 
and benevolent ideas which mark his paternal cha- 
racter towards his soldiers, ordered all the litters, 
even that for his own most sacred use, to be in- 
stantly sent back to relieve the bold Varangians of 
the task of bearing the wounded. The shouts of 
the Varangians’ gratitude may be more easily con- 
ceived than deseribed, when they beheld the Km- 
peror himself descend from his litter, like an ordi- 
nary cavalier, and assume his war-horse, at the 
same time that the most sacred Empress, as well 
as the authoress of thie history, with other prin- 
cesses born in the purple, mounted upen mules, in 
order to proceed upon the march, while their bt 
ters were unhositatingly assigned for the acconme 
dation of the Sted men. This was indeed a 
mark, as well of military sagacity as of humanity ; 
for the relief afforded to the bearers of the wound- 
ed, enabled the survivors of those who had de- 
fended the defile at the fountain, to join us soqnar 
than would otherwise have been posatble. 

“It was an awful thing to see those men whe 
had left us in the full ndour which military 
equipment gives to you and strength, again ape 

in diminished numbers— theix axmeour 
shattered — their shields full of arrows their 
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#feisive weapons marked with blood, and they | traversed the stony ridge of hills at a more north. 


themselves exhibiting all the signs of desperate 
end recent battle. Nor was it less interesting to 
remark the meeting of the soldiers who had been 
cngaged, with the comrades whom they had re- 
joined. The Emperor, at the suggestion of the 
trusty Acoulouthd, permitted them a few moments 
to leave their ranks,and learn from each other the 
fate of the battle. 

“ As the two bands mingled, it secmed a mect- 
ing where grief and joy had a contest together. 
The most rugged of these barbarians,—and I who 
saw it can bear witness to the fact,—as he wel- 
comed with a grasp of his strong hand some com- 
rade whom he had given up for lost, had his large 
blue eyes filled with tears at hearing of the loss of 
bome one whom he had hoped might have sur- 
vived. Other veterans reviewed the standards 
which had been in the conflict, satisfied theim- 
Selves that they had all been brought back in 
honour and safety, and counted the fresh arrow- 
shots with which they had been pierced, in addi- 
tion to similar marks of former battles. All were 
loud in the praises of the brave young leader they 
had lost, nor were the acclamations less general in 
laud of him who had succeeded to the command, 
who brought up the party of his deceased brother 
—and whom,” said the Princess, in a few words 
which scemed apparently interpolated for the oc- 
casion, “IT now assure of the high honour and esti- 
mation in which he is held by the author of this 
history—that is, I would say, by every member of 
the imperial family—for his gallant services in 
such an important crisis.” 

Having hurried over her tribute to her friend 
the Varangian, in which emotions mingled that are 
not willingly expressed before so many hearers, 
Anna Comnena proceeded with composure in the 
part of her history which was less personal. 

“ We had not much time to make more obser- 
vations on what passed among those brave sol- 
diers ; for a few minutes having been allowed to 
their feelings, the trumpet sounded the advance 
towards Laodicca, and we soon bcheld the town, 
now about four miles from us, in fields which 
were chiefly covered with trees. Apparently the 
garrison had already some notice of our approach, 
for carts and wains were scen advdneing from the 
gates with refreshinents, which the heat of the day, 
the length of the march, and columns of dust, as 
well as the want of water, had rendered of the last 
necessity tous. The soldiers joyfully mended their 
pace in order to ineet the sooner with the supplies 
of which they stood so much in need. But as the 
cup doth not carry in all cases the liquid treasure 
to the lips for which it was intended, however much 
it may be longed for, what was our mortification to 
behold a cloud of Arabs issue at full gallop from 
the wooded plain betwixt the Roman army and 
the city, and throw themsclves upon the waggons, 
slaying the drivers, and making havoc and spoil of 
the contents! This, we afterwards learned, was a 
body of the enemy, headed by Varanes, equal in 
military fame, among those infidels, to Jezdegerd, 
his slain brother. When this chieftain saw that it 
was probable that the Varangians would succeed 
in their desperate defence of the pass, he put him- 
self at the head of a large body of cavalry; and 
as these infidels are mounted on horses unmatched 
either in speed or wind, performed a long circuit, 
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erly defile, and placed himself in ambuscade in thie 
wooded plain I have mentioned, with the hope of 
making an unexpected assault upon the Emperor 
and his army, at the very time when they might 
be supposed to reckon upon an undisputed retreat. 
This surprise would certainly have taken place, 
and it is not easy to say what might have been the 
consequence, had not the unexpected appearance 
of the train of waggons awakened the unbridled 
rapacity of the Arabs, in spite of their command- 


er’s prudence, and attempts to restrain them. In : 


this manner the proposed ambuscade was disco- 
vered. 

“ But Varanes, willing still to gain some advan- 
tage from the rapidity of his movements, assem- 
bled as many of his horsemen as could be collected 
from the spoil, and pushed forward towards the 
Romans, who had stopt short on their march at so 
unlooked for an apparition. There was an uncer- 
tainty and wavering in our first ranks which madu 
their hesitation known even to so poor a judge of 
military demeanour as myself. On the contrary 
the Varangians joined in a unanimous cry of 
‘ Bills’! (that is, in their language, battle-axes) § to 
the front!’ and the Emperor’s most gracious will 
acceding to their valorous desire, they pressed for- 
ward from the rear to the head of the column. ] 
ean hardly say how this manceuvre was executed, 
but it was doubtless by the wise directions of my 
most serene father, distinguished for his presence 
of mind upon such difficult occasions. It was, no 
doubt, much facilitated by the good will of fhe 
troops themselves; the Roman bands, called the 
Immortals, showing, as it seemed to me, no less 
desire to fall into the rear, than did the Varangiatis 
to occupy the plac*s which the Immortals left va- 
cant in front. The manceuvre was so happily exc: 
cuted, that before Varanes and his Arabs had ar 
rived at the van of our troops, they found it occu- 
pied by the inflexible guard of northern soldiers. 
I might have seen with my own eyes, and called 
upon them as sure evidences of that which chanced 
upon the occasion. But, to confess the truth, my 
eyes were little used to look upon such sights; for 
of Varanes’s charge I only beheld, as it were, a 
thick cloud of dust rapidly driven forward, through 
which were seen the glittering points of lances, and 
the waving plumes of turban’d cavaliers imperfect- 
ly visible. The tecbir was so loudly uttered, that 
1 was scarcely aware that kettle-drums and brazen 
cymbals were sounding in concert with it. But 
this wild and outrageous storm was met as effec- 
tually as if encountered by a rock. 

“ The Varangians, unshaken by the furious 
charge of the Arabs, received horse and rider with 
a shower of blows from their massive battle-axes, 
which the bravest of the enemy could not face, nor 
the strongest endure. The guards strengthened 
their ranks also, by the hindmost pressing so close 
upon those that went before, after the manner of 
the ancient Macedonians, that the fine-limbed, 
though slight steeds of these Idumeans could not 
make the least inroad upon the northern phalanx. 
The bravest men, the most gallant horses, fell in 
the first rank. The weighty, though short, horse 
javelins, flung from the rear ranks of the brave 
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Varangians, with good aim and sturdy arm, com- 
pleted the confusion of the assailants, who turned 
their back in affright, and ficd from the field in 
total confusion. 

«“ The enemy thus repulsed, we proceeded on our 
march, and only halted when we recovered our 
half-plundered waggons. Here, also, some invi- 
dious remarks were made by certain officers of the 
interior of the household, who had been on duty 
over the stores, and having fled from their posts 
on the assault of the infidels, had only returned 
upon their being repulsed. These men, quick in 
malice, though slow in perilous service, reported 
that, on this occasion, the Varangians so far forgot 
their duty as to consume a part of the sacred wine 
reserved for the imperial lips alone. It would be 
criminal to deny that this was a great and culpable 
oversight ; nevertheless, our imperial hero passed 
it over as a pardonable offence; remarking, in a 
jesting manner, that since he had drank the ail, as 
they termed it, of his trusty guard, the Varangians 
had acquired a right to quench the thirst, and to 
relieve the fatigue, which they had undergone that 
day in his defence, though they used for these pur- 
poses the sacred contents of the imperial cellar. 

“ In the meantime, the cavalry of the army were 
despatched in pursuit of the fugitive Arabs; and 
having succeeded in driving them behind thie chain 
of hills which had 80 recently divided them from 
the Romans, the imperial arms might justly be con- 
sidered as having obtained a complete and glorious 
victory. 

“ We are now to mention the rejoicings of the 
citizens of Laodicea, who, having witnessed from 
their ramparts, with alternate fear and hope, the 
fluctuations of the battle, now descended to con- 
sratulate the imperial conqueror.” 

Here the fair narrator was irfterrupted. The 
principal entrance of the apartment flew open, 
noiselessly indeed, but with both folding leaves at 
mee, not as if to accommodate the entrance of an 
prdinary courtier, studying to create as little dis- 
turbance as possible, Lut as if there was entering 
a person, who ranked so high as to make it in- 
different how much attention was drawn to his 
motions. It could only be one born in the purple, 
vr nearly allied to it, to whom such {freedom was 
lawful; and most of the guests, knowing who were 
likely to appear in that Temple of the Muses, anti- 
cipated, from the degree of bustle, the arrival of 
Nicephorus Briennius, the son-in-law of Alexius 
Comnenus, the husband to the fair historian, and 
in the rank of Ceesar, which, however, did not at 
that period imply, as in early ages, the dignity of 
second person in the empire. The policy of Alexius 
had interfosed more than one person of condition 
between the Ceesar and his original rights and rank, 
which had once*been second to those only of the 
mperor himself. 





CHAPTER V. 


The stonn increases—'tis no sunny shower, 
Foster'd in the moist breast of March or April, 
Or such pe eee Summer cools his lip with : 
Heaven's windows are flung wide; the inmost dceps 
Call in hoarse greeting one upon another ; a 
On comes the flood m all its foaming horrors, 
And where’s the dike shal! stop it! 

The Deluge, a Poem. 


THE distinguished individual who entered was a 
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noble Grecian, of stately presence, whose habit was 
adorned with every mark of dignity, saving those 
which Alexius had declared sacred to the Empe- 
ror’s own person, and that of the Sebastocrator, 
whom he had established as next in rank to the 
head of the Empire. Nicephorus Briennius, who 
was in the bloom of youth, retained all the marks 
of that manly beauty which had made the match 
acceptable to Anna Comnena; while political con- 
siderations, and the desire of attaching a powerful 
house as friendly adherents of the throne, recom- 
mended the union to the Emperor. 

We have already hinted that the royal bride 
had, though in no great degree, the very doubtful 
advantage of years. Of her literary talents we 
have seen tokens. Yet it was not believed by those 
who best knew, that, with the aid of those claims 
to respect, Anna Comnena was successful in pos- 
sessing the unlimited attachment of her handsome 
husband. To treat her with apparent neglect, her 
connexion with the crown rendered impossible ; 
while, on the other hand, the power of Nicephorus’s 
family was too great to permit his being dictated 
to even by the Emperor himself. He was possess- 
ed of talents, as it was bclieved, calculated both 
for war and peace. His advice was, therefore, lis- 
tened to, and his assistance required, so that he 
claiined complete liberty with respect to his own 
time, which he sometimes used with less regular 
attendance upon the Temple of the Muses, than 
the goddess of the place thought herself entitled to, 
or than the Empress Irene was disposed to exact, 
on the part of her daughter. ‘The good-humoured 
Alexius observed a sort of neutrality in this mat- 
ter, and kept it as much as possible from becom- 
ing visible to the public, conscious that it required 
the whole united strength of his family to maintain 
his place in so agitated an empire 

He pressed his son-in-law’s hand, as Nicephorus, 
passing his father-in-law’s scat, bent his knee in 
token of homage. The constrained manner of the 
Empress indicated a more cold reception of her 
son-in-law, while the fair muse herself scarcely 
deigned to signify her attention to his arrival, 
when her handsome mate assumed the vacant seat 
by her side, which we have already made mentior 
of, 

There was an awkward pause, during which the 
imperial son-in-law, coldly received when he ex- 
pected to be welcomed, attempted to enter into 
some light conversation with the fair slave Astarte, 
who knelt behind her mistress. This was inter- 
rupted by the Princess commanding her attendant 
to enclose the manuscript within its appropriate 
casket, and convey it with her own hands to the 
cabinet of Apollo, the usual scene uf the Princess’ 
studies, as the temple of the Muses was that com. 
monly dedicated to her recitations. 

The Emperor himself was the first to break an 
unpleasant silence. “ Fair son-in-law,” he said, 
“though it now wears something late in the night, 
you will do yourself wrong if you permit our Anna 
to send away that voiume, with which this com- 
pany have been so delectably entertained that they 
may well say, that the desert hath produced roses, 
and the barren rocks have poured forth milk and 
honey, so agreeable is the narrative of a toilsome 
and dangerous campaign, in the language of our 
daughter.” 

«“ The Cwsar,” said the Empress, “ scems 2 have 
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hatle taste far such daintica as this family can pro- 
aves, He hath of late absented him~- 
seif from this Temple of the Muses, and found 
doubtless more conversation and amuse- 
ment elsewhene.’ 

“T trust, madam,” eaid Nicephorus, “that my 
taste may vindicate me from the charge implied. 
But it is natural that our sacred father should be 
most delighted with the milk and honey which is 
produced for his own special use.” 

The Princess spoke in the tone of a handsome 
woman offended by her lover, and feeling the of- 
fence, yet not indisposed to a resonciliation. 

« hf,” she said, “ the deeds of Nicephorus Brien- 
nius are less frequently celebrated in that poor 
roll of parchment than theee of my illustrious fa- 
ther, he mnet do me the justice to remember that 
such was lie own special request; either proceed- 
ing from that modesty which is justly ascribed to 
fim as serving to soften and adorn his other attri- 
butes, or because he with justice distrusta his wife’s 
power to their eulogium.” 

“ We will then‘summon back Astarte,” said the 
Euypresas, “who cannot yet have carried her offer- 
ing to the cabinet of Apollo.” 

“ With your rid sly pleasure,” said Nieepho- 
rns, “it might ineénse the Phythian god were a 
deposit to be recalled of which he alone can fitly 
estimate the value. I came hither to speak with 
the Emperor upon pressing affairs of state, and 
not to hold a literary conversation with a company 
which I must needs say is something of a mrisccl- 
faneous deseription, sinee 1 behold an ordinary 
lifeguerdsman in the imperial circle.” 

“ By the rood, son-in-law,” said Alexius, “ you 
do this gallant man wrong. He is the brother of 
that brave Anglo-Dane who secured the victory at 
Laodicea by his valiant conduct and death ; he 
himself is that Edmund—or Edward—or Here- 
ward——to whom we are ever bound for securing 
the success of that victorious day. He was called 
into our presence, son-in-law, since it imports that 
you ahould know so much, to refresh the memory 
of my Follower, Achilles Tatius, as well as mine 
own, soncerning some transactions of the day of 
which we diad become in some degree oblivious.” 

“ ‘Truly, imperial sir,” answered Briennius, “I 
grieve that, by having intruded on such important 
r I may have, in some degree, intercept- 
ed a portion of that hight which is to illuminate fu- 
ture ages. Methinks that in a battle-field, fought 
under your impcrial guidance, and that of your 
great captains, your evidence might well supersede 
the testimony of such a men as ithis.—Let me 
know,” he added, tuning haughtily to the Varan- 
gian, “what particular thou eanst add, that is un- 
noticed in the Princese’s narrative ?”’ 

The Varangian replied instanthy, “Only that 
when we made a hak at the f in, the music 
that was there made by the ladies of the Kxnperor’s 
hewehold, and particularly ey those two whom I 
now beheld, was the most exquisite that ever 
reached nyry ears.” 

‘“ Fish | darvest thou to gpeak so audacious an 
opinion ¥° exelaimed Nicephorus; “is it for such 
as thea to suppose for a moment that the nrusic 
which the wife and daughter of the Emperor might 
condescend to make, was intended to afford either 
matter of pleasure or of criticism to every plebeim 
barbarian who might hear them. Begone from 
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this place! nor dare, on any pretext, again to ay 
post before mine eyes—under allowance always of 
our hnperial father’s pleasure.” 

The Varangian bent his looks upon Achilles Ta- 
tius, as the peseon from whom he was to take his 
orders to stay or withdraw. But the Emperor 
himself took wp the sabject with considerable dig- 
nity. 

“ Son,” he said, “we-eannet pormit this. On 
account of seme love quarre), as it woukd seem, be- | 
twixt you and oar you allow yourself | 
strangely to forget our imperial rank, and t order 
from our presence those whom we have pleased to 
call to attend us. This is neithor right nor seemly, 
nor is it our pleasure that this same Hereward— 
or Edward—or whatever be his name—either lexve 
us at this present moment, or de at any time here- 
after regulate himself by any commands save our 
own, or those of our Follower, Achilles Tatius. 
And now, allowing this foolish affair, which I think 
was blown ataong us by the wind, to pass as it 
came, without farther notice, we crave to know tho 
grave matters of state which brougiit you to our 
presence at so late an hour.—You leok again at 
this Varangion.— Withhold not your words, I pray 
you, on account of his presence; for he stands as 
high in our trust, and we are convinced with as 
good reason, as any counsellor wlio has been sworn 
our domestic servant.” 

“ To hear is to obey,” returned the Emperor’s 
son-in-law, who saw that Alexius was somewhat 
moved, and knew that in such cases it was neither 
safe nor expedient to drive him to extremity. 
‘“ What I have to say,” continued he, “ must su 
soon be public news, that it little matters who 
hears it; and yet the West, so full of strange 
changes, never sent to the Eastern half of the 
globe tidings sco alarming as those I now come to 
tell your Imperial Highness. Europe, to borrow 
an expression from this lady, who honours me by 
calling me husband, seems loosened from its 
foundations and about to precipitate itself upon 
Asia” 

“ So I did express mysclf,” said the Princess 
Anna Conmmena, “ and, as I trust, not altogether 
unforcibly, when we first heard that the wild im- 
pulse of those restless barbarians of Europe had 
driven a tempest as of a thousand nations upon our 
western frontier, with the extravagant purpose, as 
they pretended, of possessing themselves of Syria, 
and the holy places there marked as the sepulchres 
of prophets, the martyrdoma of samts, and the great 
events detailed in the blessed gospel. But that 
storm, by all accounts, hath burst and passed away, 
and we well hoped that the danger had goue with 
it. Devoutly shall we sorrow to find it rwise.” 

“ And otherwise we nveast expeot to find it,” said 
her husband. “ It is very true, as reported to us, 
that a ae body of men of low rank, and little 
understanding, assumed arms at the instigation of 
a mad hermit, and took the road from Germany 
to Hungary, expecting miracles to be wrought in 
thejry favour, as when Israel was guided through 
the wilderness by a pillat of flame and # cloud. 
But no showees of rianna or of quails relieved 
their necessities, or proclaimed them the ¢hosen 
people of God. No waters gashed from: ‘the rock 
for their refreshment. They were enraged at their 
sufferings, and endcavoured to obtain supplies by 


pillaging the ceuntry. The Hungarians, and other 
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mations on sur western frontiers, Christiasa, like 
themesbves, did aot hesitate to fall wpom this disor- 
detly rabble; and immense piles of bones, in wild 
paasce ard utfrequented deserts, attest the exle 
saitoas defeate which extirpated these ashely pil- 


‘* AR this,” said the Emperor, © we knew be- 
fore +—but what new evil now threatens, since we 
dines already escaped eo important a one 1” . 

“Knew before!” said the Princes Nicephorus. 
“We kuow mething of our real danger before, seve 
that a wild hord of animals, as brutal and se fu- 
ices ae wid bulls, threatencd to bend their way 
ma for which they had formed a fancy, 
7 deluged the Grecian empire, and its priest 

' their assage, expecting that Palestine, with its 
struanys of milk and fomag once more awaited 
them, as God’s predestined people. But 80 wild 
and disorderly an invation had no terrors for a 
siilized netion like the Romans. The brute herd 
Wae terrified by our Greek fire; it was snared and 
shet down by the wild nations who, while they pre- 
tent to i enee, cover our frontier as with a 
beeen ortification. The vile multitude has 

en consumed even by the very quality of the 
provisions thrown in their way,—those wise means 
of vesistance which were at onve suggested by the 
patemmal care of the Emperor, and by his unfailng 
penor. Thus wisdom has played its part, and the 

rk over which the tempest had poured its thun- 
der, has esexped, notwithstanding all its violence. 
But the second storm, by which the former is so 
elosely followod, is of a new descent of these West- 
¢rn nations, more formidable than avy which we 
or our fathers have yet scen. This consists not of 
the ignorant or of the fanatical——-not of the base, 
the needy, and the improvident. Now,—all that 
wide Eurepe possesses of what 18 wise and worthy, 
brave and nobie, are united by the most religious 
vows, in the same purpose.” 

“ and what is that purpose? Speak plainly,” 
said Alexius. “ The destruction of our whole Ro- 
man empire, and the blotting out the very name 
of its chief from among the princes of the earth, 
among which it has long been predominant, enn 
atone be an adequate motive for a confederacy 
such as thy speech infers.” 

«“ No such design is avowed,” said Nicephorus ; 
“and so many prices, Wise men, and statesmen of 
eminence, aim, it is pretended, at nothing else than 
the same extravagant purpose announced by tlie 
brute nzultitude who first asipeared in those re- 
@ions. Here, most gracions Emperor, is a scroll, in 
which you will find marked down a list of the 
various armics whieh, by different routes, are 


ee 


‘spproaohi the viemity of the empire. Behold, 
ugh of Vexnarndois, called fr is dignity 
Hugh the Great, hae set sail from shores of 
Italy. Twenty knights have already anounced 


they eortring, sheat in armour of steel, inlaid 
with get, bearing this proud gi Let the 
Emperor of Greeee, and his Heutenants, wnder- 
wtend that Hugo, Karl of Vermandols, is approae):- 
tur this territories. He is brother to the king of 

‘The King of France,' namely—and ix at- 
tended by the flower of the Freneh nobility. He 
beass the blessed bamer of St. Peter, intrusted to 
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| Hie ticteriows care by the holy successor of the 


mayest provide a ion suftable te his rank?” 

“ Here are sounding words,” seid the Empo- 
ror; “ but the wind ‘hich whistles loudest is not 
always most us to the vessel, We know 
something of this nation of Franee, and have 
heard more. They are as petulant at least nz 
they are valiant; we will flatter their vanity till 
we get time and ity for more effectual 
defence. Tush! if words can debt, there is no 
fear of eur exchequer becoming mesolvent— What 
follows here, Niceplrorus? A liat, I suppose, of the 
followers of this great count?” 

“ My liege, no!” answered Nicephorus Brien. 
nius; “so many independent chiefa, a8 your Lmpe- 
vial Highness sees in that memorial, so many in- 
dependent European armies are advancing by dif- 
ferent routes towards the East, and anmounce tlc 
conquest of Palestine from the invfidelw as their 
eonrmon object.” 

“ A dreadful entrmeration,” said the Emperor, 
as he perused the list ; “ yot so far happy, that its 
very length assures us of the impossibility that sn 
many princes can be seriously and consistently 
united in so wild a project. Thus already m) 
eyes catch the well-known name of an old friend, 
our encmy—for such are the alternate chances of 
peace and war—Bohemond of Antioch. Is not he 
the son of the celebrated Robert of Apulia, so re- 
nowred among his countrymen, who raiscd him- 
self to the rank of grand dake from a simple ca- 
valier, and became sovereign of Those of his war- 
like nation, both in Sicily awd Italy? Did not the 
standards of the German Empeyver, of the Roman 
Pontiff, nay, our own imperial banners, give way 
before him; until, equally a wily statesman aud a 
brave warrior, he became the terror of Europe, 
from being a knight whose Norman castle woald 
have been easily garrisoned by six cross-Lows, and 
as many lances! It is a dreadful family, a race of 
craft as well as power. But Bohemond, the son 
of old Robert, will follow his father’s politics. Ile 
may talk of Palestine and of the interests of Chris- 
tendom, but if 1 can make his interosts the same 
with mine, he is not likely to be guided by any 
other object. So then, with the knowledge I al- 
ready possess of his wishes and projects, it may 
chance that Heaven sends us an ally in the guise 
of an enemy.—-Whom have we next? Godirey * 
Duke of Bouillon-—leading, I see, 2 most formid- 
able band from the banks of a huge river called the 
Rhine. What is this person’s character 1” 

“< As we hear,” replied Nicephorus, “ this Ged- 
frey is one of the wiscst, noblest, and bravest of 
the leaders who have thus strangely put them- 
solves in motion; and among a list of independent 
princes, as many in number as those who assem bied 
for the sicge of Troy, and followed, most of therm, 
by subjects ten times more numerous, this Godfrey 
may be regarded-aa the Agamemnon. The princes 
and counts esteem him, because he is the foremest 
in the ranks of those whom they fantastically en] 
Knights, and xlso on account of the good and 
genorosity which he practises in all his transac- 
tions. The clergy give him credit for the 
zeal for the doctrines of religion, and a correspesid- 


apostle, amd warns thee of all this, that 








Captain of the firet Crusade, afterwards King of Jerusalem 
See Gibbon,—or Mills, passim. 
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ing respect for the Church and its dignitaries. 
Justice, liberality, and frankness, have equally at- 
tached to this Godfrey the lower class of the peo- 
ple. His general attention to moral obligations is 
a pledge to them that his religion is real; and, 

ifted with so much that is excellent, he is already, 
although inferior in rank, birth, and power to many 
chiefs of the crusade, justly regarded as one of its 
principal leaders.” 

“ Pity,” said the Emperor, “ that a character 
such as you describe this Prince to be, should be 
under the dominion of a fanaticism scarce worthy 
of Peter the Hermit, or the clownish multitude 
which he led, or of the very ass which he rode 
upon ! which Iam apt to think the wisest of the 
first multitude whom we beheld, seeing that it ran 
away towards Europe as soon as water and barley 
became scarce.” 

“ Might I be permitted here to speak, and yet 
live,” said Agelastes, “ I would remark, that the 
Patriarch himself made a similar retreat so soon 
as blows became plenty and food scarce.” 

“ Thou hast hit it, Agelastes,” said the Empc- 
ror; “but the question now is, whether an hon- 
ourable and important principality could not be 
formed out of part of the provinces of the Lesser 
Asia, now laid waste by the Turks. Such a prin- 
cipality, methinks, with its various advantages of 
soil, climate, industrious inhabitants, and a healthy 
eee were well worth the morasses of Bouil- 
lon. It might be held as a dependence upon the 
sacred Roman empire, and garrisoned, as it were, 
by Godfrey and his victorious Franks, would be a 
bulwark on that point to our just and sacred per- 
son. Ha! most holy Patriarch, would not such a 
prospect shake the most devout Crusader’s attach- 
ment to the burning sands of Palestine ?” 

“ Especially,” answered the Patriarch, “ if the 
prince for whom such a rich theme! was changed 
into a feudal appanage, should be previously con- 
verted to the only true faith, as your Imperial 
Highness undoubtedly means.”’ 

“ Cortainly—most unquestionably,” answered the 
Emperor, with a due affectation of gravity, notwith- 
standing he was internally conscious how often he 
had been compelled, by state necessities, to admit, 
not only Latin Christians, but Manicheans, and 
other heretics, nay, Mahomedan barbarians, into 
the number of his subjects, and that without cx- 
periencing opposition from the scruples of the Pa- 
triarch. “ Here I find,” continued the Emperor, 
“such a numerous list of princes and principali- 
ties in the act of approaching our boundaries, as 
might well rival the armies of old, who were said 
to have drunk up rivers, exhausted realms, and 
trode down forests, in their wasteful advance.” 
As he pronounced these words, a shade of paleness 
came over the Imperial brow, similar to that which 
had already clothed in sadness most of his coun- 
sellors. 

“This war of nations,” said Nicephorus, “ has 
also circumstances distinguishing it from every 
other, save that which his Imperial Highness hath 
waged in former times against those whom we are 
accustomed to call Franks. We must go forth 

inst a people to whom the strife of combat is as 
the breath of their nostrils ; who, rather than not 
be engaged in war, will do battle with their nearcst 
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neighbours, and challenge each other to mortal 
fight, as much in sport as we would defy a com- 
rade to a chariot race. They are covered with an 
impenetrable armour of steel, defending them from 
blows of the lance and sword, and which the un- 
common strength of their horses renders them able 
to support, though one of ours could as well bear 
Mount Olympus upon his loins. Their foot-ramrks 
carry a missile weapon unknown to us, termed an 
arblast, or cross-bow. It is not drawn with the 
right hand, like the bow of other nations, but by 
placing the feet upon the weapon itself, and pull- 
ing with the whole force of the body ; and it de- 
spatches arrows called bolts, of hard wood pointed 
with iron, which the strength of the bow can send 
through the strongest breastplates, and even 
through stone walls, where not of uncommon thick- 
ness.” 

“ Enough,” said the Emperor; “we have seen 
with our own eyes the lances of Frankish knights, 
and the cross-bows of their infantry. If Heaven 
has allotted them a degree of bravery, which t 
other nations seems wellnigh preternatural, the 
Divine will has given to the Greek councils that 
wisdom which it hath refused to barbarians; the 
art of achieving conquest by wisdom rather than 
brute force—obtaining by our skill in treaty ad- 
vantages which victory itself could not have pro- 
cured. If we have not the use of that dreadful 
weapon, which our son-in-law terms the cross-how 
Iieaven, in its favour, has concealed from these 
western barbarians the composition and use of the 
Greek fire—well so called, since by Grecian hands 
alone it is prepared, and by such only can its light- 
nings be darted upon the astonished foe.” The 
Emperor paused, and looked around him; and 
although the faces of his counsellors still looked 
blank, he boldly proceeded :—“ But to return yet 
again to this black scroll, containing the names of 
those nations who approach our frontier, here oc- 
cur more than one with which methinks, old me- 
mory should make us familiar, though our recollec- 
tions are distant and confused. It becomes us tc 
know who these men are, that we may avail our- 
selves of those feuds and quarrels among them, 
which, being blown into life, may happily divert 
them from the prosecution of this extraordinary 
attempt in which they are now united. Here is, 
for example, one Robert, styled Duke of Norman- 
dy, who commands a goodly band of counts, with 
which title we are but too well acquainted ; of 
earls, a word totally strange to us, but apparently 
some barbaric title of honour; and of knights 
whose names are compounded, as we think, chiefly 
of the French language, but also of another jar- 
gon, which we are not ourselves competent to un- 
derstand. @@p you, most reverend and most learned 
Patriarcl»we may fittest apply for information on 
this subject.” 

“ The duties of my station,’’ replied the patriarch 
Zosimus, “ have withheld my riper years from 
studying the history of distant realms; but the 
wise Agelastes, who hath read as many volumes 
as would fill the shelves cf the famous Alexan- 
drian library, can no doubt satisfy your Imperial 
Majesty’s enquiries.” 

Agelastes erected himself on those enduring Jegs 
which had procured him the surname of Elephant, 
and began a reply to the enquiries of the Emperor, 





} rather remarkable for readiness than accuracy, 
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*]I have read,” said he, “in that brilliant mirror 
which refiects the time of our fathers, the volumes 
of the learned Procopius, that the people separately 
salled Normans and Angles are in truth the same 
race, and that Normandy, sometimes so called, is 
in fact a part of a district of Gaul. Beyond, and 
nearly a fapeee to it, but separated by an arm of 
the sea, lies a ghastly region, on which clouds and 
tempests for ever rest, and which is well known to 
its continental neighbours as the abode to which 
departed spirits are sent after this life. On one 
nide of the strait dwell a few fishermen, men pos- 
sessed of a strange charter, and enjoying sin 
perce, in consideration of their being the living 
errymen who, performing the office of the heathen 
Charon, carry the spirits of the departed to the 
island which is their residence after death. At 
the dead of night, these fishermen are, in rotation, 
summoned to perform the duty by which they seem 
to hold the permission to reside on this strange 
coast. A knock is heard at the door of his cottage 
who holds the turn of this singular service, sound- 
ed by no mortal hand. A whispering, as of a de- 
caying breeze, summons the ferrymen to his duty. 
He hastens to his bark on the sea-shore, and has 
no sooner launched it than he perceives its hull 
sink sensibly in the water, so as to express the 
weight of the dead with whom it is filled. No form 
is seen, and though voices are heard, yet the ac- 
cents are undistinguishable, as of one who speaks 
in his sleep. Thus he traverses the strait between 
the continent and the island, impressed with the 
mysterious awe which affects the living when they 
are conscious of the presence of the dead. They 
arrive upon the opposite coast, where the cliffs of 
white chalk form a strange contrast with the eter- 
nal darkness of the atmosphere. They stop at a 
landing-place appointed, but dis@mbark not, for the 
land is never trodden by earthly feet. Hore the 
passage-boat is gradually lightened of its unearthly 
inmates, who wander forth in the way appointed 
to them, while the mariners slowly return to their 
own side of the strait, having performed for the 
time this singular service, by which they hold their 
fishing -huts and their possessions on that strange 
ee ? Here he ceased, and the Emperor re- 
pued,-—— 

“ If this legend be actually told us by Procopius, 
most learned Agelastes, it shows that that cele- 
brated historian came more near the heathen than 
the Christian belief respecting the future state. In 
truth, this is little more than the old fable of the 
infernal Styx. Procopius, we believe, lived before 
the decay of heathenism, and, as we would gladly 
disbelieve much which he hath told us respectin 
our ancestor and predecessor Justinian, so we will 
not se ca much credit in future in point of geo- 
graphical knowledge.—Meanwhile, what ails thee, 
Achilles Tatius, and why dost thou whisper with 
that soldier ?” 

« My head,” answered Achilles Tatius, “is at 
your imperial command, prompt to pay for the un- 

j of my tongue. I did but ask of 
this Here here what he lmew of this matter ; 
for I have heard my Varangians repeatedly call 
themselves “ee epi Normans, Britons, or 
some other barbaric epithet, and I am sure that 
one or other, or it may be all, of these barbarous 
sounds, at different times serve to designate the 
birth-place of these exiles too happy in being ban- 
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ished from the darkness of barbarism, to the lumi 
nous Vicinity of your imperial nee.” 

“ Speak, then, Varangian, in the name of Hex» 
ven,” said the Emperor, “and let us know whe 
ther we are to look for friends or enemies in those 
men of Normandy who are now approaching our 
frontier, Speak with courage, man; and if thou 
apprehendest danger, remember thou servest a 
prince well qualified to protect thee.” 

“ Since I am at liberty to speak,” answered the 
life-guardsman, “although my knowledge of the 
Greek language, which you term the Roman, ia 
but slight, I trust it is enough to demand of his 
Imperial Highness, in place of all pay, donative, 
or gift whatsoever, since he has been pleased to 
talk of designing such for me, that he would place 
me in the first line of battle which shall be formed 
against these same Normans, and their Duke Ro- 
bert; and if he pleases to allow me the aid of such 
Varangians as, for love of me, or hatred of their 
ancient tyrants, may be disposed to join their arms 
to mine, I have little doubt so to settle our long 
accounts with these men, that the Grecian eagles 
aad wolves shall do them the last office, by tearing 
the flesh from their bones.” 

‘What dreadful feud is this, my soldier,” said 
the Emperor, “ that after so many years still drives 
thee to such extremities when the very name of 
Normandy is mentioned ?” 

“ Your Imperial Highness shall be judge !” said 
the Varangian. “ My fathers, and those of most, 
though not all of the corps to whom I belong, are 
descended from a valiant race who dwelt in the 
North of Germany, called Anglo-Saxons. Nobody, 
save a priest possessed of the art of consulting an- 
cient chronicles, can even guess how long it is since 
they came to the island of Britain, then distracte4 
with civil war. They came, however, on the peti 
tion of the natives of the island, for the aid of the 
Angles was requested by the southern inhabitants. 
Provinces were granted in recompense of the aid 
thus liberally afforded, and the greater proportion 
of the island became, by degrees, the property of 
the Anglo-Saxons, who occupied it at first as seve- 
ral principalities, and latterly as one kingdom, 
speaking the language, and observing the laws, of 
most of those who now form your imperial body- 
guard of Varangians, or exiles. In process of time, 
the Northmen became known to the people of the 
more southern climates. They were so called from 
their coming from the distant regions of the Baltic 
Sea—an immense ocean, sometimes frozen with 
ice as hard as the cliffs of Mount Caucasus. They 
came seeking milder regions than nature had as- 
signed them at home; and the climate of France 
being delightful, and its people slow in battle, they 
extorted from them the grant of a large province, 
which was, from the name of the new settlers, 
called Normandy, though I have heard a father 
say that was not ite poorer appellation. They set- 
tled there under a e, who acknowledged the 
superior authority of the King of France, that is 
to say, obeying him when it suited his convenience 
50 
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to do. 

“ Now, it chanced many years since, while these 
two nations of Normans and Anglo-Saxons were | 
quietly residing upon different sidcs of the salt- 
water channel which divides France from 4 ora 
that William, Duke of Normandy, suddenly 
a large army, came eg to Kent, which is on the | 
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sppesite side of the thanrrel, and there defeated m 
& great battle, Harold, whe was at that time King 
of the Angto-Saxons. Tt és but grief to tefl what 
followed. Battles have been fought in ofd time, 
that have had dreadfal results, which years, never- 
thelcss, could wash away; but at Hastings—O woe's 
me!—the banner of wry country fell, never again 
to be raised up. ion has driven her wheel 
over us. All that was valiant amongst us have left 
the land; and of Engtishmen—for such is our pro- 
designation—mo one remains in England save 
as the thrall of the invaders. Many men of Danish 
descent, who had found their way on different oc- 
easions to England, were biended im the common 
calamity. ATI was taid desolate by the command 
of the victars. My father’s home lies now an un- 
distinguished ruin, amid an extensive forest, com- 
posed out of what were formerly fair fields and 
domestic pastures, where a manly race derived 
nourishment by cultivating a friendly soil. The 
fire has destroyed the church where sleep the fa- 
thers of my race; and I, the last of their fine, am 
a wanderer in other climates—a fighter of the bat- 
tles of others—tho servant of a foreign, though a 
kind master ; in a word, one of the banished—a 
Varangian.” 

“ Happier in that station,” said Achilles Tatius, 
“than in all the barbaric simplicity which your 
forefathers prized so highly, since you are now 
under the cheering inftnence of that smile which 
is the life of the world.” 

“It avails not talking of this,” said the Varan- 
gian, with a cold gesture. 

«“ These Normans,” said the Emperor, “are then 
the people by whom the celebrated island of Bri- 
tain is now conquered and governed ?” 

« It is but too trne,” answered the Varangian. 

«They are, then, a brave and warlike people !” 
—snrid Alexius. 

“ It would be base and false to say otherwise of 
an enemy,” said Hereward. “ Wrong have they 
done me, and a wrong never to be atoned ; but to 
speak falsehood of them were but a woman’s ven- 
geance. Mortal enemies as they are to me, and 
mingling with all nfy recollections as that which is 
hateful and edious, yet were the troops of Europe 
roustered, as it seems they are likely to be, no na- 
tion or tribe dared in gallantry claim the advance 
of the haughty Norman.” 

“ And this e Robert, who is he ?” 

* That,” answered the Varangian, “ I cannot so 
well explain. He is the son—the eldest son, as 
men say, of irae Hepa William, who subdued Eng- 
land when Ih existed, or was a child in the 
cradle. That William, the victor of Hastings, is 
now dead, we are assured by concurring testimony ; 
but while it seems his eldest son Duke Robert has 
become his heir to the Duchy of Normandy, some 
other of his children have been so fortunate as to 
acquire the throne of England,—uniess, mdeed, 
ike the petty farm of some obscure yeoman, the 
fair kingdom has been divided among the tyrant’s 
issue.” 

“ Concerning this,” said the Emperor, “ we have 
heard eign whieh we shall try to reconcile 
with the soldier's narrative at leisure, holding the 
words of this honest ¥: as e : 
in whatsoever he avers from his own 
And now, my grave and worthy counsell 


must close this syening’s service in the T 
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our dearest son-in-law the Cossnr, 
us to prolowg cur of theese learned gai- 
desses, deeper nrte-the @ann is comuistent with 


the health of our beloved wife and danghter ; while 
te ourselves, this intelligence beings eubject for 


grave deliberation.” 
The courtiers exhausted their iIngenaity in form- 
ing the most ingemious , that all evil csuse- 


quences shonki be averted which could attend this 
excessive vigilanee. 

Nicephorus and his fair bride spoke together ae 
& pair equally desirous te clove un aceidental breach 
between them. “ Some Shou hast seid, my 
Osesar,” observed the lady, ™ in detailing ¢his dread- 
ful intelligence, as eri aap turned as if the nine 
goddesses, to whom temple is dedieated, bad 
lent each her aid to the sense and expression.” 

“TI need none of their assietance,” answered 
Nicephorus, “since I possess a muse of my own, 
in whose genius are mohided all those attributes 
which the heathens vainly ascribed to the nme 
deities of Parnassus fF” 

It is well,” said the fair historian, retiring by 
the assistance of her husband's arm ; “ but af 7 
will load yqur wife with praises far beyond 
merits, you must lend her your arm to seppert her 
under the weighty burden you have been pleased 
to impose.” couneil parted when the imperial 
persens had retired, and most of them sought to 
indemnify themselves in more free though less 
dignified circles, for the constraint which they had 
practised in the Temple of the Muses. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Vain man! thou mayst eateem thy love as fair 
As fond hyperboles ce to raise. 
She may be al) that’s matohlees in her n 
And all-divine in soul to match her body; 
But take this from me—thou shalt never call her 
Supcrior to her sex, while oue survives, 
And I am her true votary. 
Old Pray. 


Acnittes Tativs, with his faithful Varangian 
close by his shoulder, melted from the dispersing 
assembly silently and almost invisibly, as snow is 
dissolved from its Alpine abodes as the days be- 
come more genial. No fordly eatep, or clash of 
armour betokened the retreat of the military per- 
sons. The very idea of the necessity of guards 
was not ostentatiously b t forward, because, 
so near the presence of the , the emana- 
tion supposed to flit around that divinity of exrthiy 
sovereigns, had credit for rendering it ive 
and unassailable. Thus the oldest and most skilful 
courtiers, among whom our friend Agelastes was 
not to be forgotten, were of opinion, that, 
the Emperor employed the ministry of the Varan- 
gians and other guards, it was rather for form’s 


sake, than from danger of the commission of a 
crime of a kind so hemous, that it was the fasion 


to account it almost impossible. And this doctrine, 
of the rare oceurréhice of snch a crime, was 

ed from month to manth in those very cham 
oe had igi ipa once been 

and sometimes persons monthiy 
laid schemes for ag coe @ark conspiracy 
into posifive eect: 
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At length the captain of the life-guardsmen, and 

his faithful attendant, found themselves on. the 
outside of the Blacquernal Palace. The passage 
which Achilles found for their exit, was closed b 
a postern which a single Varangian shut behin 
thern, drawing, at the same time, bolt and bar with 
an ill-omened and jarring sound. Looking back at 
the mess of turrets, battlements, and spires, out of 
which they had at length emerged, Hereward could 
not but feel his heart lighten to find himself onee 
more under the deep blue of a Greeian heaven, 
where the planets were burning with unusual lustre. 
He sighed and rubbed his hands with pleasure, like 
a man newly restored to liberty. He even spoke 
gto his leader, con to his custom unless ad- 
dressed :—* Methinks the air of yonder halis, va- 
lorous Captain, carries with tt a perfume, which, 
though it may be well termed sweet, is so suffoeat- 
ing, as to be more suitable to sepulchrous cham- 
bers, than to the dwellings of men. Happy I am 
that I am free, as T trust, from its influences.” 

«“ Be happy, then,” said Achilles Tatius, “ since 
thy vile, cloddish spirit feels suffocation rather than 
refreshment in gales, which, instead of causing 
death, might recali the dead themselves to life. 
Yet this I will say for thee, Hereward, that, born 
& barbarian, within the narrow circle of a savage’s 
desires and pleasures, and having no idea of life, 
save what thou derivest from such vile and base 
connexions, thou art, nevertheless, designed by na- 
ture for better things, and hast this day sustained 
a trial, in which, I fear me, not even one of mine 
own noble corps, frozen as they are into lumps of 
unfashioned barbarity, could have equalled thy 
bearing. And speak now in true faith, hast not 
thou been rewarded ?” 

“ That will I never deny,” said the Varangian. 
* The pleasure of knowing, twenty-four hours per- 
haps before my comrades, that the Normans arc 
coming hither to afford us a full revenge of the 
bloody day of Ha®ings, is a lordly reeompense, for 
the task of spending some hours in hearing the 
lengthened chat of a lady, who has written about 
she knows not what, and the flattering commen- 
taries of the bystanders, who pretended to give her 
an account of what they did not themselves stop to 
witness.” 

“ Hereward, my good youth,” said Achilles Ta- 
tius, “thou ravest, and I think I should do well to 
place thee under the custody of some person of 
skill. Too much hardihoad, my valiant soldier, is 
in soberness allied to overdaring. It was only na- 
tural that thou shouldst feel a becoming pride in 
thy late position; yet, let it but taint thee with 
vanity, end the effect will be little short of mad- 
ness. Why, thou hast looked boldly in the face 
of a Pri eg horn in the purple, before whom my 
own eyes, tn. _h weil used to such spectacles, are 
never raised beyond the foldings of her veil.¥ 

* 80 be it in the name of Heaven?’ replied 
Fereward. “ Nevertheless, handsome faces were 
made to look upon, and the eyes of young man to 
gee withal.” ‘és 

“If such be their final end,” said Achilles, 
“never did thine, I will freely suppose, find a 
richer apology for the somewhat overhold Ticense 
which thou Packest in thy gaze upon the Princess 
this evening” 

# Goad feader, or Follower, whichever is your 
favourite title,” said the Ang a-Briton, “ drive not 
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ee 
to extremity a plain men, who desires to hold his 
duty in afl honour to the imperial family. The 
Princess, wife of the Ceesar, and born, you tell me, 
of a purple colour, has now inherited, notwith- 
standing, the features of a most lovely woman. She 
hath composed a history, of which I presume not 
to form a judgment, since I cannot understand it; 
she sings like an angel; and to conclude, after the 
fashion of the knights of this day—though I deal 
not ordinarily with their language—I would say 
cheerfully, that I am ready to place myself in liste 
against any one whomsoever, who dares detract 
from the beauty of the imperial Anna Comnena’s 
person, or from the virtues of her mind. Havi 
said this, my noble captain, we have said all that 
it is competent for you to inquire into, or for me ta 
answer. That there are handsomer women than 
the Princess, is unquestionable; and I question # 
the less, that I have myself seen a person whom I 
think far her superior; and with that let us close 
the dialogue.” 

“ Thy beauty, thou unparalleled fool,” said Achil- 
les, “ must, J ween, be the daughter of the large- 
bodied northern boor, living next door to him upon 
whose farm was brought up the person of an 
curst with such intolerable want of judgment.” 

“ You may say your pleasure, captain,” replied 
Hereward ; “ because it 1s the safor for us both that 
thou canst not on such a topic either offend me, 
who hold thy judgment as light as thou canst 
esteem mine, or speak any derogation of a person 
whom you never saw, but whom, if you had seen, 
perchance I might not so patiently have brooked 
any reflections upon, even at the hands of a mili- 
tary superior.” 

Achilles Tatins had a good deal of the penetra- 
tion necessary for one in his situation. He never 
provoked to extremity the daring spirits wliom he 
commanded, and never used any freedom with 
them beyond the extent that he knew their pa- 
tience could bear. Wereward was a favourite sol- 
dier, and had, in that respect at least, a sincere 
liking and regard for his commander: when, 
therefore, the Follower, instead of resenting his 
petulance, good-humouredly apologized for havmg 
hurt his feelings, the momentary displeasure be- 
tween them was at an end; the officer at once re- 
assumed his superiority, and the soldier sunk back 
with a deep sigh, given to some period which was 
long past, into his wonted silence and reserve. 1n- 
deed the Follower had another and further design 
upon Hereward, of which he was as yet unwilling 
to do more than give a distant hint. 

After a long pause, during which they approach- 
ed the barracks, a gloomy fortified building con- 
structed for the residence of their corps, the cap- 
tain motioned his soldier to draw close up to his 
side, and proceeded to ask him, in a confidential 
tone—“ Hereward, my friend, ges it is scarce 
to be supposed that in the presence of the imperial 
family thou shouldst mark any one who did not 
partake of their blood, or rather, as Homer has it, 
who did not participate of the divine ichor, whieh, 
in their sacred persons, supplics the place of that 
vulgar fluid ; pets during so long an audience, thon 
mightst possibly, from his uncourtly person 
attire, have distinguished Agelastca, whom we 
courticrs call the Elephant, from his strict observa- 
tion of the rule which forbids any one t sit dows 
or rest in the Imperial presence 
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a | think,” replied the soldier, “ I marked the | plied the Varangian, more coldly perhaps than his 


roan you mean; his age was some seventy and up- 
wards,—a big burly person;—and the baldness 
which reached to the top of his head was well 
atoned for by a white beard of prodigious size, 
which descended in waving curls over his breast, 
and reached to the towel with which his loins were 
girded, instead of the silken sash used by other 
persons of rank.” 

“ Most accurately marked, my Varangian,” said 
the officer. * What else didst thou note about this 
person ?” 

“ His cloak was in its texture as coarse as that 
of the meanest of the people, but it was strictly 
clean, as if it had been the intention of the wearer 
to exhibit poverty, or carelessness and contempt 
of dress, avoiding, at the saine time, every parti- 
eular which implied anything negligent, sordid, or 
disgusting.” 

“ By St. Sophia !”? said the officer, “ thou asto- 
nishest me! e Prophet Balaam was not more 
surprised when his ass turned round her head and 
spoke to him !_—And what else didst thou note con- 
cerning this man? I see those who meet thee must 
beware of thy observation, as well as of thy battle- 
axe.” 

“ Ifit please your Valour,” answered the soldier, 
“ we English have eyes as well as hands; but it 
is only when discharging our duty that we permit 
our tongues to dwell on what we have observed. 
L noted but little of this man’s conversation, but 
from what I heard, it seemed he was not unwill- 
ing to play what we call the jester, or jack-pudding, 
in the conversation, a character which, considering 
the man’s age and physiognomy, is not, I should 
ne tempted to say, natural, but assumed for some 
purpose of deeper import.”’ 

«“’ Hereward,” answered his officer, “thou hast 
spoken like an angel sent down to examine men’s 
bosoms: that man, Agelastes, is a contradiction, 
puch as carth has seldom witnessed. Possessing 
ajl that wisdom which in former times united the 
save» of this nation with the gods themselves, Age- 
lastes lias the same cunning as the elder Brutus, 
who disguised his talents under the semblance of 
an idle jester. He appears to seek no office—he 
desires no consideration—he pays suit at court 
only when positively required to do 80; yet what 
sliall J say, my soldier, concerning the cause of an 
influence gained without apparent effort, and ex- 
tending almost into the very thoughts of men, who 
appear to act as he would desire, without his soli- 
citing them to that purpose? Men say strange 
things concerning the extent of his counmunica- 
tions with other beings, whom our fathers worship- 
ped with prayer and sacrifice. I am determincd, 
however, to know the road by which he climbs so 
high and so easily towards the point to which all 
men aspire at court, and it will go hard but he 
shall cither share his ladder with me, or I will 
strike its support from under him. Thee, Here- 
ward, I have chosen to assist me in this matter, as 
the kuights among these Frankish infidels select, 
when going upon an adventure, a sturdy squire, or 
uiferior attendant, to share the dangers and the re- 
compense ; and this I am moved to, as much by 
the shrewdness thou hast this night manifested, as 
by the courage which thou mayst boast, in com- 
mon with, or rather beyond, thy companions.” 

“Tam obliged, and I thank your Valour,” re- 





officer expected ; “ I am ready, as is my duty, te 
serve you in anything consistent with God and the 
Emperor’s claims upon my service. I would only 
say, that, as a sworn inferior soldier, I will do no- 
thing contrary to the laws of the empire, and, as a 
sincere though ignorant Christian, I will have no- 
thing to do with the gods of the heathens, save to 
defy them in the name and strength of the holy 
saints.” 
“ Tdiot !” said Achilles Tatius, “dost thou think 
that I, already possessed of one of the first dignities 
of the empire, could meditate anything contrary to 
the interests of Alexius Comnenus? or, what would 
be scarce more atrocious, that I, the chosen friend 
and ally of the reverend Patriarch Zosimus, should 
neddle with anything bearing a relation, however 
remote, to heresy or idolatry ?” 
“ Truly,” answered the Varangian, “no one would 
be more surprised or grieved than I should ; but 
when we walk in a labyrinth, we must assume and 
announce that we have a steady and forward pur- 
pose, which is one mode at least of keeping a 
straight path. The people of this country have so 
many ways of saying the same thing, that one can 
hardly know at last what is their real meaning. 
We English, on the other hand, can only express 
ourselves in one set of words, but it is one out of 
which all the ingenuity of the world could not ex- 
tract a double meaning.” 
“Tis well,’ said his officer, “ to-morrow we will 
talk more of this, for which purpose thou wilt 
come to my quarters a little after sunset. And, 
hark thee, to-morrow, while the sun is in heaven, 
shall be thine own, cither to sport thyself or to re- 
pose. Employ thy time in the latter, by my advice, 
since to-morrow night, like the present, may find 
us both watchers.” 
So saying, they entered the barracks, where they 
parted company——the commander of the life-guards 
taking his way to a splendid set of apartments 
which belonged to him in that capacity, and the 
Anglo-Saxon seeking his more humble accommo- 
dations as a subaltern officer of the same corps. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Such forces met not, nor so vast a camp, 

When Agrican, with all his Northern powers, 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallaphron, from thence to win 

ae paver of her caren ep 
s daughter, sought by many prowess’d knights, 

Both Paynim, and the Boers 6 Chartemague: 

Paradise Regained. 


Earty on the morning of the day.following that 
which we have commemorated, the Imperial Coun- 
cil was assembled, where the number ©f general 
officers with sounding titles, disguised under a thin 
veil the real weakness of the Grecian empire. The 
commanders were numerous and the distinctions 
of their rank minute, but the soldiers were very 
few in comparison? 

The offices formerly filled by prefects, preetors, 
and questors, were now held by persons who had 
gradually risen into the authority of those officers, 
pee ol ware Eel igi from their domestic 

uties about the » yet, from that very cir- 
cumstance, possessed what; in that despotie court, 
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was the most effectual source of power. A long 
train of officers entered the great hall of the Castle 
of Blaequernal, and proceeded so far ther as 
their different grades admitted, while in each 
chamber through which they passed in succession, 
& certain number of the train whose rank permittcd 
them to advance no farther, remained behind the 
others, Thus, when the interior cabinet of audi- 
ence was gained, which was not until their passage 
through ten anterooms, five persons only found 
themselves in the presence of the Emperor in this 
innermost and most sacred recess of royalty, deco- 
rated by all the splendour of the period. 

The Emperor Alexius sat upon a stately throne, 
rich with barbaric gems and gold, and flanked on 
either hand, in imitation probably of Solomon’s 
magnificence, with the form of a couchant lion in 
the same precious metal. Not to dwell upon other 
marks of splendour, a tree whose trunk seemed 
also of gold, shot up behind the throne, which it 
overcanopied with its branches. Amid the boughs 
were birds of various kinds curiously wrought and 
enamelled, and fruit composed of precious stones 
seemed to glisten among the leaves. Five officers 
alone, the highest in the state, had the privilege of 
entering this sacred recess when the Emperor held 
council. These were—the Grand Domestic, who 
might be termed of rank with a modern prime 
minister—the Logothete, or chancellor—the Pro- 
tospathaire, or commander of the guards, already 
mentioned—the Acolyte, or Follower, and leader 
of the Varangians—and the Patriarch. 

The doors of this secret apartment, and the ad- 
acent antechamber, were guarded by six deformed 

ubian slaves, whose writhen and withered coun- 
tenances formed a hideous contrast with their snow- 
white dresses and splondid equipment. They were 
mutes, a species of wretches borrowed from the 
despotism of the East, that they might be unable 
to proclaim the deeds of tyranny of which they 
were the unscrupulous agents. ‘They were gene- 
rally held in a kind of horror, rather than compas- 
sion, for men considered that slaves of this sort 
had a malignant pleasure in avenging upon others 
the irreparable wrongs which had severed them- 
selves from humanity. 

It was a genera) custom, though, like many other 

es of the Greeks, it would be held childish in 
modern times, that by means of machinery easily 
conceived, the lions, at the entrance of a stranger, 
were made, as it were, to rouse themselves and 
roar, after which a wind seemed to rustle the foli- 
age of the tree, the birds hopped from branch to 
branch, pecked the fruit, and appeared to fill the 
cham with their carolling. This display had 
alarmed many an ignorant foreign ambassador, 
and even the.Grecian counsellors themselves were 
expected to display the same sensations of fear, 
succeeded by surprise, when they heard the roar 
of the lions, followed by the concert of the birds, 
although perhaps it was for the fiftieth time. On 
this oceasion, as a proof of the urgency of the pre- 
sent meeting of the council, these ceremonies were 
entirely omitted. « 

The epeech of the Emperor himself seemed to 
supply by its commencement the bellowing of the 
lions, while it ended in a strain more resembling 
the warbling of the birds. 


1 For the battle of Durazzo, Oct. 1081, in which Alexius 
was defeated with great slaughter by Robert Guiscerd, and 
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In his first sentences, he treated of the audacity 
and unheard of boldness of the millions of Franks, 
who, under“the pretence of wresting Palestine from 
the infidels, had ventured to invade the sacred ter- 
ritories of the empire. He threatened them with 
such chastisement as his innumerable forces and 
officers would, he affirmed, find it easy to inflict. 
To all this the audience, and especially the military 
officers, gave symptoms of ready assent. 

Alexius, however, did not long persist in the 
warlike intentions which he at first avuwed. The 
Franks, he at leitgth scemed to reflect, were, in 
profession, Christians. They might possibly be 
serious in their pretext of the crusade, in which 
case their motives claimed a degree of indulgence, 
and, although erring, a certain portion of respect. 
Their numbers also were great, and their valour 
could not be despised by those who had seen thei 
fight at Durazzo,! and elsewhere. They might 
also, by the permission of Supreme Providence, 
be, in the Jong run, the instruments of advantage 
to the most sacred empire, though they approached 
it with so little coremony. Ie had, therefore, 
mingling the virtues of prudence, humanity, aud 
generosity, with that valour which must always 
burn in the heart of an Emperor, formed a plan, 
which he was about to submit to their considera- 
tion, for presout execution ; and, in the first place, 
he requested of the Grand Domestic, to let him 
know what forees he might count upon on the wes: 
tern side of the Bosphorus. 

“ Tnnumerable are the forces of the empire as 
tlie stars in heaven, or the sand on the sea-shore,” 
answered the Grand Domestic. 

“That is a goodly answer,” said the Emperor, 
“ provided there were strangers present at this 
conference ; but since we hold consultation in pri- 
vate, it is necessary that I know precisely to what 
number that army aimounts which I have to rely 
upon. Reserye your eloquence till some fitter 
time, and let°me know what you, at this prescut 
moment, mean by the word innumerable?” 

The Grand Domestic paused, and hesitated for 
a short space; but as he became aware that the 
moment was one in which the Emperor could not 
be trifled with, (for Alexius Comnenus was at times 
dangerous, ) he answered thus, but not without hesi- 
tation. “ Imperial master and lord, none better 
knows that such an answer cannot be hastily made, 
if it is at the same time to be correct in its results, 
The number of the imperial host betwixt this city 
and the western frontier of the empire, oe 
those abseut upon furlough, cannot be counte 
Upon as amouuting to more than twenty-five thou- 
band men, or thirty thousand at most.” 

Alexius struck his forehead with his hand; and 
the counsellors, seeing him give way to such vio- 
lent expressions of grief and surprise, began to 
enter into discussions, which they would otherwise 
have reserved for a fitter place and time, | 

“« By the trust your Highness reposes in me,” 
suid the Logothete, “there las been drawn from 
your Highness’s coffers during the last year, gold 
enough to pay double the number of the avined 
warriors whom the Grand Domestic now mene 
tions.” 

“ Your Imperial Highness,” retorted the im- 
peaehed minister, with no small animation, “ will 
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at once remember the stationary sons, in ad- 
dition to the movable troops, for whieh this figure- 


caster niakes no allowance.” 

«“ Penée, both of you '” said Alexius, composing 
himself hastily ; “ our actual numbers are in truth 
less than we counted on, but let us not by wrang- 
ling augment the difficulties of the tine. Let these 
troops be dispersed in valleys, in passes, behind 
ridges of hills, and in difficult ground, where a little 
art being used in the position, can make few men 
supply the appearance of numbers, between this 
city and the western.frontier of the empire. While 
this disposal is made, we will continue to adjust 
with these crusaders, as they call themselves, the 
terms on which we will consent to let them pass 
through our dominions ; nor are we without hope of 
legotiating with them, so as to gain great advan- 
tage to our kingdom. We will insist that they pass 
through our country only by armies of perhaps 
fifty thousand at once, whom we will successively 
transport into Asia, so that no greater number 
shall, by assembling beneath our walls, ever en- 
danger the safety of the metropolis of the world. 

“ On their way towards the banks of the Bos- 
phorus, we will supply them with provisions, if 
they march peaceably, and in order; and if any 
straggle from their standards, or insult the country 
by marauding, we suppose our vakant peasants 
will not hesitate to repress their exccsses, and that 
without our giving positive orders, since we would 
not willingly be charged with any thing like a 
breach of engagement. We suppose, also, that the 
Seythians, Arabs, Syrians, and other mercenaries 
in our service, will not suffer our subjects to be 
overpowered in their own just defence; as, be- 
sides that there is no justice in stripping our own 
country of provisions, in order to feud strangers, 
we will not be surprised nor unpardonably dis- 
pleased to learn, that of the ostensible quantity of 
flour, some sacks should be fuund filled with chalk, 
or lime, or soine such substance. It is, indeed, 
truly wonderful, what the stomach of a Frank will 
digest comfortably. ‘Their guides, also, whom you 
shall choose with reference to such duty, will take 
care to conduct the crusaders by difficult and cir- 
cuitous routes; which will be doing them a real 
service, by inuring them to the hardships of the 
country and climate, which they would otherwise 
have to face without seasoning. 

“ In the meantime, in your intercourse with their 
chiefs, whom they call counts, each of whom thinks 
himself as great as an Emporor, you will tuke care 
to give no offence to their natural presumption, 
and oinit no opportunity of informing then of the 
wealth and bounty of our government. Sums af 
money may be even given to persons of note, and 
largesses of less avail to those under them. You, 
our Logothete, will take good order for this, and 
you, our Grand Domestic, will take care that such 
soldiers as may cut off detached parties of the 
Franks shall be presented, if possible, in savage 
dress, and under the show of infidels. In com- 
mending these injunctions to your care, I purpose 
that, the orusaders having found the value of our 
friendship, and also in some sort the danger of our 
enmity, those whom we shall safely trausport to 
Asia, shall be, however unwieldy, still a smaller 
aud more compact body, whom we may deal with 
in all Christian prudence. ‘hus, by using fair 


words to one, tlyeats to another, gold to the avari- 
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cious, power to the ambitious, and reasens to those 
that egidier spared roneer Jeaqgea we dowbt not 
but to prevail upon those Franka, met as they are 
from a thousand points, and enemies of each other, 
to acknowledge us as their commen superior, rather 
than choose a leader among when they 
are made aware of the fnet, that every vil- 
lage in Palestine, from te Beersheba, is the 
original property of the sacred Roman empire, and 
that whatever Christian goes to war for their rer 
covery, Imust go as oer subject, and hold any com 
quest which he may make, as our vassal, Viee and 
virtue, sense and folly, ambition and disinterested 
devotion, will alike recommend to the survivers of 
these singular-minded men, to beeome the feuda- 
tories of the empire, not its foe, and the shield, not 
the enemy, of your paternal Emperor.” 

There was a general inclination of the head 
among the courtiers, with the Kasterm exclamation 
of,——* Long live the Emperor |” 

When the murmur of this applausive exclama- 
tion had subsided, Alexins proceeded :—“ Unee 
more, I say, that my faithful Grand Demestie, and 
those who act under him, will take care to connnit 
the execution of such part of these orders as may 
seem aggressive, to troops of foreign appearance 
and language, which, I grieve to say, are more nu- 
merous in our imperial army than our natural- 
born and orthodox subjecta.” 

The Patriarch here interposed his opinion. 
“ There is a consolation,” he said, “ in the thought, 
that the genuine Romans in the imperial army are 
but few, since a trade so bleody as war, is most 
fitly prosecuted by those whose doctrines, as well 
as their doings, on earth, merit eternal condemaa- 
tion in the next world.” 

“ Reverend Patriarch,” said the Emperor, “ we 
would not willinglyhold, with the wild infidels, that 
Paradise is to be gained by the sabre ; nevertheless, 
we would hope that a Roman dying in battle for his 
religion and his Emperor, may find as good hope 
of acceptation, after the mortal pang is over, a8 a 
inan who dies in peace, and with unbleeded hand.” 

“ Jt is enough for me to say,” resumed the Pa- 
triarch, “ that the Church’s doctrine is not so in- 
dulgent: she is herself peaceful, and her promises 
of favour are for those who have been men of 
peace. Yet think not I bar the gates of Heaven 
against a soldier, as such, if believing all tlre doe 
trines of our Church, and complying with all our 
observances ; far less would I condemn your Im- 
perial Majesty’s wise precautions, both for dimin- 
ishing the puwer and thinning the ranks of those 
Latin heretics, who come hither to deapoil us, and 
plunder perhaps both church and temple, under 
the vain pretext that Heaven would permit them, 
stained with so many heresies, to reeonquer that 
Holy Laud, which true orthodox Christians, your 
Majesty’s sacred predecessors, have not been en- 
abled to retain from the infidel, And well I trust 
that no settlement made under the Latins will be 
permitted by your Majesty to establish itself, im 
which the Cross shall not be elevated with limbs 
of the same lengthy instead of that irregular and 
most damnable error which prolongs, ia western 
Stones) the nether limb of that mest holy em- 

em.” a 

“ Reverend Patriarch,” answered the Emperer, 
“ do not deein that we think lightly of your weighty 
scruples; but the question is now, not in what 
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manner we convert these Latin hereties to the 
true faith, but how we may avoid being overrun by 
their myriads, which resemble those of the loousts 
by which their approach was preceded and iati- 
mated.” 

“ Your Majesty,” said the Patriarch, “ will act 
ee ee for my part, I have only 
oh Sa Mata that I may save my own soul 

¥e, 


* Our construction,” eaid the Emperor, “ does 
your sentitmemts no wren, most reverend Patri- 
arch ; and you,” addressing himself te the other 
counsellors, will attend to these separate charges 
given out fer directing the execution of the com- 
mands which have been generally intimated te you. 
They are written owt in the sacred ink, and our 
sacred subscription ie duly marked with the fitting 
tinge of green and . Let them, therefore, be 
strictly obeyed. lves will assume the com- 
mand of such of the tmmortal Bands as remain in 
the city, and join te them the cohorts of our faith- 
ul Varangians. At the head of these troops, we 
will await the arrival of these under the 
walls of the city, aud, avoiding combat while our 
policy can postpone it, we will be ready, in case of 
the worst, to take whatsoever chance it shall please 


'the Almighty to sexd us.” 


Here the council broke up, and the different 
chiefs began to exert themselves in the exccution 
of their various instruetions, civil and military, se- 
cret or public, favourable or hostile to the crusa- 
ders. The peculiar genius of the Grecian people 
was seen upon this occasion. Their loud and boast- 
fal talking d wath the ideas which the 
Emperor wished to enforee upon the crusaders 
concerning the extent of his power and resources, 
Nor is it to be disgui that the wily selfishness 
of most of those in the service of Alexius, endea- 
voured te fisd some indirect way of applying the 
imperia] instruction, eo as might best suit their 
own private ends. 

Meantime, the news had abroad in Con- 
stantinople of the arrrval of the huge miscellaneous 
army of the west upon the limits of the Grecian 
empire, and of their to pass to Palestine. 
A thousand reports magnified, if that was possible, 
an event so wenderful. Some said, that their ulti- 
mate view was the conquest of Arabia, the destruc- 
tion of the Prephet’s tomb, and the conversion of 
hia green bammer into a horse-cloth for the King of 
France’s brother. Others supposed that the ruin 
and seck of Constantinople was the real object of 
the war. <A third class thought it was in order to 
compel the Patriarch to subnit himself to the 
Pope, agept the Latin form of the cross, and put 
an end te the schism. 

The Varangians enjoyed an addition to this won- 
derful news, scasoned as it everywhere was with 
something peculiarly suited to the prejudices of 
the hearers. It was gathered originally from what 
our friend Hereward, who was one of their inferior 
officers, called sergeants or constables, had suffer- 
ed to transpire of what he lad heard the preced- 
ing evening. Considering that the fact must be 
seom matter of notoriety, he had no hesitation to 
give his commades to understand that a Norman 
army was coming hither under Duke Robert, the 
son of the far-famed William the Conqueror, and 
with host#le irteations, he concluded, againet them 
in partienlar. Like all other men in peculiar cir- 
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which the Anglo-Saxons of 
at the hand of their ra. 

Herewasd, the au of this intelligance, be- 
gaa soon to be sorry that he bad ever suffered it 
to escape him, so closely was he cross-examined 
concerning its precise import, by the enquiries of 
his comrades, from whom he thought himeelf ob- 
liged to keep concealed the adventures of the 
ceding evening, and the place in which Le haa 
gained his information. 

About noon, when he waa effectually tired witL 
returning the same answer to the same questions, 
and evading similar others which were repeatedly 
put to him, the sound of trumpets announced the 

resence of the Acolyte Achilles Tatius, who came 
immediately, it was industriously whispered, from 
the sacred Interior, with uews of the immediate 
approach of war. 

The Varangians, and the Roman bands ealled 
Immortal, it was said, were to form a camp under 
the city, in order to be prompt to defend it at the 
shortest notice. This put the whole barracks into 
commotion, each man making the necessary pre- 
vision for the approaching campaign. The noise 
was chiefly that of joyful bustle aud acclamation } 
and it was so general, that Hereward, whose rank 
permitted him to commit to a page or yah the 
task of preparing his equipments, took oppor 
tunity to leave the barracks, in order to seek some 
distant place apart from his comrades, and enjoy 
his solitary reflections upon the singular connexion 
into which he had been drawn, and his direct com- 
munication with the Imperial family. 

Passing through the narrow streets, then desert- 
ed on account of the heat of the sua, he reached 
at length one of those broad terraces, which, dea- 
cending as it were by steps, upon the margin of 
the Bosphorus, formed one of the most splendid 
walks in the universe, and still, it is believed, pare- 
served as a public promenade for the pleasure of 
the Turks, as formerly for that of the Chrisnans, 
These graduated terraces were planted with many 
trees, among which the cypress, as usual, was most 
generally cultivated. Here bands of the inbabit- 
ants were to be seem: some passing to aud fro, 
with business and anxiety in their faces; some 
standing still in groups, as if discussing the strange 
and weighty tidings of the day, and some, with the 
indolent carelessness of an eastern climate, Sroade 
their nventide refreshment in the lade, and ‘ 
ing their time as if their scle object was to make 
much of the day as it passed, and let the cares of 
te-morrow answer for themselves, 

While the Varangian, afraid of meetin some 
aequaintauce im this concourse, which we have 
been inconsistent with the desive of seclusion whic’ 
had brought him thither, descended or passed frermw 
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one terrace to another, all marked him with looks 
of curiosity and enquiry, considering him to be 
one, who, from his arms and connexion with the 
court, must necessarily know more than others 
concerning the singular invasion by numerous ene- 
mies, and from various quarters, which was the 
news of the day. None, however, had the hardi- 
hood to address the soldier of the guard, though 
all looked at him with uncommon interest. He 
walked from the lighter to the darker alleys, from 
the more closed to the more open terraces, without 
interruption from any one, yet not without a feel- 
ing that he must not consider himself as alone. 

e desire that he felt to be solitary rendered 
him at last somewhat watchful, so that he became 
sensible that he was dogged by a black slave, a 
pergonage not so unfrequent in the streets of Con- 
stantinople as to excite any particular notice. His 
attention, however, being at length fixed on this 
individual, he began to be desirous to escape his 
observation ; and the change of place which he had 
at first adopted to avoid society in general, he had 
now recourse to, in order to rid himself of this dis- 
tant, though apparently watchful attendant. Still, 
however, though he by change of place had lost 
sight of the negro for a few minutes, it was not 
iong ere he again discovered him at a distance too 
far for a companion, but near enough to serve all 
the purposes of a spy. Displeased at this, the Va- 
rangian turned short in his walk, and choosing a 
spot where none was in sight but ‘the object of his 
resentment, walked suddenly up to him, and de- 
manded wherefore, and by whose orders, he pre- 
sumed to dog his footsteps. The negro answered 
in a jargon as bad as that in which he was address- 
ed though of a different kind, * that he had orders 
to remark whither he went.” 

“ Orders from whom t” said the Varangian. 

« From my master and yours,” answered the 
negro, boldly. 

“ Thou infidel villain!” exclaimed the angry 
soldier, “ when was it that we became fellow-ser- 
vants, and who is it that thou darest to call my 
master ?” 

“ One who is master of the world,” said the 
slave, “ since he commands his own passions.” 

“ TI shall scarce command mine,” said the Va- 
rangian, “if thou repliest to my earnest questions 
with thine affected quirks of philosophy. Once 
more, what dost thou want with me? and why hast 
thon the boldness to watch me ?” 

“ T have told thee already,” said the slave, 
I do my master’s commands.” 

“ But I must know who thy master is,” said 
Hereward. 

“ He must tell thee that himself,” replied the 
negro; “he trusts not a poor slave like me with 
the o paree of the errands on which he sends me.”’ 

e has left thee a tongue, however,” said the 
Varangian, “ which some of thy countrymen would, 
I think, be glad to possess. Do not provoke me to 
abridge it by refusing me the information which I 
have a right to demand.” 

The black meditated, as it seemed from the grin 
on his face, further evasions, when Hereward cut 
them short by raising the staff of his battle-axe. 
“ Put me not,” he said, “ to dishonour myself by 
date! thee with this weapon, calculated for a use 
#9 much more noble.” 


that 


“ I may not do 80, valiart sir,” said the negro, 
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laying aside an impudent, half-gibing tone which 
he had hitherto made-wse of, and betraying per- 
sonal fear in his manner, “ If you beat the poor 
slave to death, you cannot learn what his master 
hath forbid him to tell, A short walk will ‘save 
your honour the stain, and yourself the trouble, of 
beating what cannot resist, and me the pain of en- 
during what I can neither retaliate nor avoid.” 

‘¢ Lead on then,” said the Varangian. “ Be as- 
sured thou shalt not fool me by thy fair words, and 
I will know the person who is impudent enough 
to assume the right of watching my motions.” 

The black walked on with a ies of leer pe- 
culiar to his physiognomy, which might be con- 
strued as expressive either of malice or of mere 
humour. The Varangian followed him with some 
suspicion, for it happened that he had had little 
intercourse with the unhappy race of Africa, and 
had not totally overcome the feeling of surprise 
with which he had at first regarded them, when 
he arrived a stranger from the north. So often 
did this man look back upon him during their 
walk, and with so penetrating and observing a 
cast of countenance, that Hereward felt irresistibly 
renewed in his mind the English prejudices, which 
assigned to the demons the sable colour and dis- 
torted cast of visage of his conductor. The scene 
into which he was guided, strengthened an asso- 
ciation which was not of iteelf unlikely to occur to 
the ignorant and martial islander. 

The negro led the way from the splendid ter- 
raced walks which we have described, to a path 
descending to the sea-shore, when a place appear: 
ed, which, far from being trimmed, like other parta 
of the coast, into walks of embankments, seemed, 
on the contrary, abandoned to neglect, and was 
covered with the mouldering ruins of antiquity, 
where these had not been overgrown by the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the climate. These fragments 
of building, occupying a sort of recess of the bay, 
were hidden by steep banks on each side, and al- 
though in fact they formed part of the city, yet 
they were not seen from any part of it, and, em- 
bosomed in the manner we have described, did not 
in turn command any view of the churches, ‘palaces, 
towers, and fortifications, amongst which they lay. 
The sight of this solitary, and apparently deserted 
spot, encumbered with ruins, and overgrown with 
cypress and other trees, situated as it was in the 
midst of a populous city, had something in it im- 
pressive and awful to the imagination. The ruing 
were of an ancient date, and in the style of a fo- 
reign people. The gigantic remains of a portico, 
the mutilated fragments of statues of great size, 
but executed in a taste and attitude so narrow and 
barbaric as to seem perfectly the reverse of the 
Gyecian, and the half-defaced hieroglyphics which 
coald be traced on some part of the decayed sculp- 
ture, corroborated the popular account of their ori- 
gin, which we shall briefly detail. 

According to tradition, this had been a temple 
dedicated to the Egyptian goddess Cybele, built 
while the Roman Empire was yet heathen, and 
while Constantinople was still called by the name 
of Byzantium. It is well known that the oe 
stition of the Egyptians—vulgarly gross in its 
ral meaning as well as in its mystical interpreta- 
tion, and peculiarly the foundation of many wild 
doctrines,—was disowned by the principles of ge- 
neral toleration, and the system of polytheism re- 
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ceived by Rome, and was excluded by repeated 
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faws from the paid by the empire to almost 
every other religion, however extravagant or ab- 
surd. Nevertheless, these Egyptian rites had 
charms for the curious and the superstitious, and 
had, after long opposition, obtained a footing in the 


a 

till, although tolerated, the Egyptian priests 
were rather considered as sorcerers thin as pon- 
tiffs, and their whole ritual had a nearer relation 
to magic in popular estimation, than to any regu- 
lar system of devotion. 

Stained with these accusations, even among the 
heathen themselves, the worship of Egypt was 
held in more mortal abhorrence by the Christians, 
than the other and more rational kinds of heathen 
devotion ; that is, if any at all had a right to be 
termed so. The brutal worship of Apis and Cybele 
was regarded, not only as a pretext for obscene 
and profligate pleasures, but as having a direct 
tendency to open and encourage a dangerous com- 
merce with evil spirits, who were supposed to take 
upon themselves, at these unhallowed altars, the 
names and characters of these foul deitics. Not 
only, therefore, the temple of Cybele, with its gi- 
gantic portico, its huge and inelegant statucs, and 
its fantastic hieroglyphies, was throwh down and 
defaced when the empire was converted to the 
Christian faith, but the very ground on which it 
stood was considered as polluted and unhallowed ; 
and no Emperor having yet occupied the site with 
a Christian church, the place still remained ne- 
giected and deserted as we have described it. 

The Varangian Hereward was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the evil reputation of the place; and when 
the negro seemed disposed to advance into the in- 
terior of the ruins, he hesitated, and addressed his 
oa thus :—“ Hark thee, my black friend, these 

uge fantastic images, some having dogs’ heads, 
some cows’ heads, and some no heads at all, are 
not held reverently in popular estimation. Your 
own colour, also, my comrade, is greatly too like 
that of Satan himself, to render you an unsuspi- 
cious companion amid ruins, in which the false 
spirit, it is said, daily walks his rounds. Midnight 
and Noon are the times, it is rumoured, of his 
appearance, I will go no farther with you, unless 
you assign me a fit reason for so doing.” 

“ In making so childish a proposal,” said the 
negro, “ you take from me, in effect, all desire to 
guide you to my master. [I thought I spoke to a 
man of invincible courage, and of that good sense 
upon which courage is best founded. But your 
valour only emboldens you to beat a black slave, 
who has neither strength nor title to resist you; 
and your courage is not enough to enable you to 
look without*trembling on the dark side of a wall, 
even when the sun is in the heavens.” 

«“ Thou art insolent,” said Hereward, raising his 
axe. 

« And thou art foolish,” said the negro, “ to at- 
tempt to prove thy manhood and thy wisdom by 
the very mode which gives reason for calling them 
both in question. I have already said there can be 
little valour in beating a wretc like me; and no 
man, surely, who wishes to discover his way, would 
begin by chasing away his guide.” 

« | follow thee”—said Hereward, stung with the 
tnsinuation of cowardice ; “ but if thou leadest me 
into a snare, thy free talk shall ne‘ save thy bones, 
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if a thousand of thy complexion, from earth or he 
were standing ready to back thee.” 7 

«“ Thou objectest sorely to my complexion,” said 
the negro; “ how xnowest thou that it is, in fact, 
a thing to be counted and acted upon as matter of 
reality! Thine own eyes daily apprize thee, that 
the colour of the sky nightly changes from bright 
to black, yet thou knoweat that this is by no means 
owing to any habitual colour of the heavens them- 
selves. The same change that takes place in the 
hue of the heavens, has existence in the tinge of 
fhe deep sea-——-How canst thou tell, but what the 
difference of my colour from thine own may be 
owing to some deceptious change of a similar na- 
ture—not real in itself, but only creating an appa- 
rent reality ?” 

“ Thou mayst have painted thyself, no doubt,” 
answered the Varangian, upon reflection, “ and thy 
blackness, therefore, may be only apparent; but I 
think thy old friend himself could bardly have pre- 
sented these grinning lips, with the white teeth and 
flattened nose, so much to the life, unless that pe- 
culiarity of Nubian physiognomy, as they call it, 
had aceurately and really an existence; and, to 
save thee some trouble, my dark friend, I will tell 
thee, that though thou speakest to an uneducated 
Varangian, I am not entirely unskilled in the Gre 
cian art of making subtle words pass upon the 
hearers instead of reason.” 

“ Ay?” said the negro, doubtfully, and some- 
what surprised; “and may the slave Diogenes—. 
for so my master has clwistened me—enquire into 
the means by which you reached knowledge so un- 
usual ?”” 

“It is soon told,” replied Hereward. “ My 
countryman, Witikind, being a constable of our 
bands, retired from active service, and spent the 
end of a long life in this city of Constantinople. 
Being past all toils of battle, either those of reality, 
as you word it, or the pomp and fatigue of the ex- 
ercising ground, the poor old man, in despair of 
something to pass his time, attended the lectures 
of the philosophers.” 

“ And what did he learn there {” said the negro; 
“for a barbarian, grown grey under the helmet, 
was not, as I think, a very hopeful student in our 
schools.”’ 

“ As much though, I should think, as a menial 
slave, which I understand to be thy condition,” re- 
plied the soldier. “ But I have understood from 
him, that the masters of this idle science inake it 
their business to substitute, in their argumenta- 
tions, mere words instead of ideas; and as they 
never agree upon the precise meaning of the for- 
mer, their disputes can never arrive at a fair or 
settled conclusion, since they do not agree in the 
language in which they express them. Their theo- 
ries, as they call them, are built on the sand, and 
the wind and tide shall prevail against them.” 

“© Say so to my master,” answered the black, in 
a serious tone. 

«JT will,” safl the Varangian; “and he shall 
know me as an ignorant soldier, having but few 
ideas, and those only concerning my religion and 
my military mak But out of these opinions I will 
neither be beaten by a battery of sophisms, nor 
cheated by the arts or the terrors of the friends of 
heathenism, either in this world or the next.” 

* You speak your mind to him then your- 
self,’ said Diogenes. He stepped to a side as if 
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to make way tor the Varangan, to whom he mo- 
tioned to go forward. 

Hereward advaneed accordingly, by a half-worn 
and almost imperceptible path leading through the 
long rough grass, and, turning round a half-demo- 
lished shrine, which exhibited the remains of Apis, 
tlre bovine deity, he came imnmediately in front of 
the philosopher, Avelastes, who sitting among the 
ruins, reposed. his limbs on the grass. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


Through the vain webs which puzzle sophists’ skill, 
Plain sense and honest meaning work ther way ; 
So sink the varying clouds upon the hill, 
Wher the clear dawning brightens into day. 
Dr. WatTe 


Tum old man rose from the ground with ala- 
erity, as Llereward approached. “ My bold Va- 
rangian,” he said, “ thou who valueat men and 
things not aceording to the false estiinate ascribed 
to them in this world, but to their real importanee 
and actual value, thou art welcome, whatever has 
brought tie hither—thou art weleome to a place, 
where it is held the best business of philosophy to 
strip man of his borrowed ornaments, and reduce 
him to the just value of his own attributes of body 
aud mind, singly considered.” 

“ You are a courtier, sir,” said the Saxen, “ and 
as a permitted companion of the Emperor’s High- 
ness, you must be aware, that there are twenty 
times more ceremonies than such a man as I can 
be aequainted with, for regulating the different 
wanks in society; while a plain man like myself 
may be well excused from pushing himself into 
the company of those above him, where he does 
not exactly know how he should comport himself.” 

“ True,” said the philosopher ; “ but a man like 
yourself, noble Hereward, merits more cousidera- 
tian in the eyes of a real philosopher, than a thou- 
sand of those mere insects, whem the smiles of a 
court call into life, and whom its frowns reduce tu 
aunihilation.” 

“ You are yourself, grave sir, a follower of the 
court,” said Hereward. 

“ And a most punetilious one,” said Agelastes. 
* There is not, I trust, a subject in the empire who 
knows better the ten thousand punctilios exigible 
from those of different ranks, and due to different 
authorities. The man is yet to be bern who has 
geen me take advantage of any mere commodious 
posture than that of standing in presence of the 
royal family. But though I use those false scales 
in society, and so far conform to ite errors, my 
eali judgment is of a more grave character, and 
racre worthy of man, as said to be formed in the 
image of his Creator.” 

«“ There can be small cecasion,” said the Varan- 
gian, “ to exercise your judgment in any respect 
upen me, nor am I desirous that any one should 
think of me otlerwise than I am;—a poor exile, 
namely, who endeavours to fix his faith upon Hea- 
ver, and to perform his duty to the world he lives 
in, and to the prince in whose serviee he is engaged. 
—And sow, grave sir, permit me to ask, whether 
this meeting is by your desire, and for what is its 
purpose} An Afriean slave, whom 1 met in the 
public walks, and who calls himself Diogenes, tells 
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with me; he hath 
somewhat the huneur of the old scoffer, and so he 
may have lied. Lf se, I will even forgive him the 
beating which I owe his assurance, and make my 
excuse at the same time for haying broken in upou 
your retirement, which I am totally unfit to share.” 

“ Diogenes has not played you false,” answemed 
Agelastes; “he has his as you remarked 
even now, and with these seme qualities alee thas 
put him upon a level with those of fairer com 
plexion and better features.” 

“ And for what,” said the Varangian, “ have you 
so employed lim? Can your wisdom possibly en- 
tertain a wish to converse with me ?”’ 

“ J am an observer of nature and of humanity,” 
answered the philosopher ; “ is it not natural that 
I should tire of those beings who are formed en- 
tirely upon artifice, and long to see something more 
fresh from the hand of nature ?”’ 

“ You see not that in me,” said the Varancian; 
“ the rigour of military discipline, the camp—the 
centuriou—the arrmour—frame a man’s sentimenta 
and limbs to them, as the sea-erab is framed te itz 
shell. See one of us, and you see us all.” 

“ Permit me to doubt that,” said Agelastes, 
“and to suppose that in Hereward, the san of 
Waltheoff, I see an extraordinary maa, although 
he himself may be ignorant, owing to his modesty, 
of the rarity of lis own good qualities.” 

“ The son of Waltheoff !’? anewered the Varan- 
gian, somewhat startled.—* Do you know my fa 
ther’s name 7” 

“ Be not surprised,” answered the philosopher, 
“at ny possessing 80 simple a piece of informa- 
tion. It has coet me but little trouble to attain it, 
yet 1 would gladly hope that the labour I hare 
taken in that matter may convinces you of my real 
desire to call you friend.” 

“ It was indeed an unusual compliment,” said 
Hereward, “ that a man of your knowledge and 
station should be at the trouble to enquire, among 
the Varangian cohorts, cencerning the descent of 
one of their constables. I searcely think that my 
conimander, the Acolyte himself, would think such 
knowledge worthy of being collected or preserved.” 

“ Greater men than he,’ eaid Agelastes, “ cer- 
tainly would not——You know ome in high office, 
who thinks the names of his most faithful soldiers 
of less moment than those of his hunting dogs or 
his hawks, and would willingly save himself the 
trouble of calling them otherwise than by a whistle.” 

_“ I may not hear this,” answered the Varan- 
gian. : 

“ I would not offend you,” said the philosopher, 
“ I would not even shake your good opiniog of the 
person I allude to; yet it surprises me that such 
should be entertained by one of yous great quali- 
ties.” 

“ A truce with this, grave sir, whieh is in fac 
trifling in a person of your character and appear- 
ance,” answered the Anglo-Saxon. “I am like the 
rochs of niy country ; the feree winds cannot shake 
me, the soft rains eannot melt me; flattery and loud 
words are alike lost me.” 

“ And it is even for that inflexibility ef mind,” 
replied Agelastes, “ that steady contempt of every 
thing that approaches thee, save in the light of a 
duty, that 1 demaad, almest like a beggar, that 
acres acquaintance, which thou refusest like a 
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« Pardon me,” said Hereward, “ if I doubt this. 
Whatever stories you may have picked up con- 
cerning we, Rut unexagyerated prokmbly—siuce 
the Greeks do net keep the privilege of boasting 
se entirely tu themselves but the Varangiaus have 
learned a little of it—yew can have huard nothing 
of me whieh can awthorise your using your present 
janguuge, excepting in jest.” 

“ You mistake, ny son,” said Agelastes ; “ be- 
lieve me not a persom to mix in the idle talk re- 
speecting you, with your comrades at the ale-cap. 
Such as I am, I can strike on this broken image of 
Anubis—(here he touched a gigantic fragment of 
a statue by his side )}—“ and bid the spirit who long 
prompted the oracle, descend, and une more reani- 
mate the trembling mass. We that ure initiated 
enjoy high privileges—we stamp upon those ruined 
vaults, and the echo which dwells there answers to 
our demand. Do not think, that although I crave 
chy friendship, I need theretore supplicate thee for 
formation either respecting thyself or others,” 

“ Your words are wonderful,” said the Anglo- 
Saxon; “but by such promising words 1 have 
heard that niany souls have been seduced from the 
path of heaven. My grandsire, Kenelm, was wont 
to say, that the fair words of the heathen philuso- 
phy were more hurtful to the Christian faith than 
the menaces of the heathen tyrants.” 

“IT knew him,” said Agelastes. “ What avails 
it whether it was in the body or in the spirit (— 
He was converted from the faith of Woden by a 
noble mank, and dicd a priest at the slirine of St. 
Augustin.” } 

‘“ True”—said Hereward ; ¢ all this is certain— 
and Iam the rather bound to remeinber his words 
now that he is dead and gone. When I hardly 
knew his meaning, he bid ie beware of the doc- 
trine which causeth to err, which is taught by false 
prophets, who attest thei doctrive by unreal mi- 
racles.”’ 

“ This,” said Agelastes, “is mere superstition. 
Thy grandsire was a good and excellent man, but 
narrow-minded, like other priests; and, deceived 
by their exaurple, le wished out to open a small 
wicket in the gate of truth, aud admit the world 
ouly on that limited scale. Seest thou, Nereward, 
thy grandsire and most men of religion would fain 
narrow our intellect to the consideration of such 
parts of the immaterial world as are essential to 
our moral guidance here, and our final salvation 
hereafter ; but it is not the legs true, that man has 
liberty, provided he has wisdom and courage, to 
orm intimacies with beings more powerful than 
himself, who can defy the bounds of space by which 
he is cipcurnsecribed, and overcome, by their ivta- 
physical powers, difficulties which, to the timid and 
unlearned, may appeaa wild and impossible.” 

“ You talk of a folly,” answered Hereward, “ at 
which childhood gapes and manhood siniles.”’ 
‘On the contrary,” said the sage, “1 talk of a 
longing wish which every man feels at the bottom 
of his heart, to hold communication with beings 
more powerful than himeelf,and who are not natu- 
rally aeceseible to our organs. Believe me, Here- 
ward, 30 ardent and universal an aspiration had 
not existed i eur bosoms, had there not also been 
means, if steadily and wisely songht, of attaining 
its accomplishment. I will appeal to thine own 
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heart, and prove to thee, even by a single word, 
that what I say is truth. Thy thoughts are even 
now upon a being long absent or dead, aud with 
the name of Biextina, a thousand emotians rush tc 
thy heart, which in thy ignorance thou hadst es- 
teemed furled up for ever, like 
hung above a tombstone !—Thou startest aud 
changest thy colewr—1 joy to see by these signs, 
that the firmness and indomitable courage which 
nren ascribe to thee, lrave Ieft the avenues of thie 
heart as free as ever to kindly and to generous 
affectiona, while they have barred them against 
those of fear, uncertainty, and all the caitiff tribe 
of meaner sensations. I have proffered to esteem 
thee, and I lave no hesitation in proving it. I 
will tell thee, if thou desirest to know it, the fate 
of that very Bertha, whose memory thou hast 
cherished in thy breast in spite of thee, amidst the 
teil of the day and the repose of the night, in the 
battle and im the truce, when sporting with thy 
coinpanions in fields of exercise, é& attempting to 
prosecute the study of Greek learning, in which 
if eens wouldst advance, I cun teach it by a short 
road.” 

While Agelastes thus spoke, the Varangian in 
sone degree recovered his composure, and mady 
ee though his voice was somewhat tremu- 
OU8,— 

“ Who thou art, I know not—what thou woulda 
with me, I cannot tell—by what means thou hast 
gathered intelligence of such consequence to me, 
and of so little to another, 1 have no cunception— 
Lut this 1 know, that by imtention or accident, thou 
hast pronounced a name which agftates iny heart 
to its deepest recesses ; yet am I a Christian and 
Varangian, and neither to my God ner to my 
adopted prince will 1 willingly stagger in my faitl:. 
What is to be wrought by iculs or by false deitier, 
must be a treason to the real divinity. Nox is is 
less certain that thou hast let glance some arrows, 
though the rules of thy allegiance strictly forbid it, 
at the Emperor himself. Henceforward, therefore, 
1 refuse to communicate with thee, be it for weal 
or woe. Lam the Emperor’s waged soldier, aud 
although 1 affect not the nice precisions of respect 
and obedience, which are exacted in 80 maany vari- 
ous cases, and by so many various rules, yet 1 am 
his defence, aud my battle-axe is his body-yuard.” 

“ No one doubts it,” said the philosopher. “ But 
art not thou also bound to a nearer dependence 
upon the preat Acolyte, Achilles Tatius {” 

“No. le is my general, according to the rules 
ef our service,” auswered the Varangian; “ to 
me he has always shown himeelf a kind and goud- 
natured man, and, his dues of rank apart, 1 may 
say has deported himself as a friend rather than a 
commander. He is, however, my master’s servant 
as well us I am; nor do I hold the difference of 
groat amount, which the word of a mau can give 
or take away at pleasure.” 

“ 1t is nobly spoken,” said Agelastes ; “and you 
yourself are surely entitled to stand erect before 
gue whom you supersede in courage aud in the uxt 
of war.” 

‘“ Pardon me,” returned the Briton, * if I de. 
cline the attributed iment, a8 what in no re- 
spect beiongs to me. The Emperor cheoses his 
own officers, in respect of their power of serving 
him as he desires to be served. In this it is likely 
1 might fail; I have said already, 1 owe my Em- 
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does it seem to me necessary to carry our explana- 
tion farther.” ; 

“ Singular man!” said Agelastes; “is there 
nothing that can move thee but things that are 
foreign to thyself! The name of thy Emperor and 
thy commander are no spell upon thee, and even 
that of the object thou hast loved” 

Here the Varangian interrupted him. 

“TI have thought,” he said, “upon the words 
thou hast spoken—thou hast found the means to 
shake my heart-strings, but not to unsettle my 
principles. I will hold no converse with thee on 
® matter in which thou canst not have intefest.— 
Necromancers, it is said, perform their spells b 
means of the epithets of the Holiest ; no marvel, 
then, should they use the names of the purest of 
his creation to serve their unhallowed purposes. I 
will none of such truckling, disgraceful to the dead 
perhaps as to the living. Whatever has been thy 
purpose, old man—for, think not thy strange words 
have passed unnoticed—be thou assured I bear 
that in my heart which defies alike the seduction 
of men and of fiends.” 

With this the soldier turned, and left the ruined 
temple, after a slight inclination of his head to the 
philosopher. 

Agelastes, after the departure of the soldier, re- 
mained alone, apparently absorbed in meditation, 
until he was suddenly disturbed by the entrance, 
into the ruins, of Achilles Tatius. The leader of 
the Varangians spoke not until he had time to form 
some result from the philosopher’s features. He 
then said, “ Thou remainest, sage Agelastes, confi- 
dent in the purpose of which we have lately spoke 
together ?” 

“TI do,” said Agelastes, with gravity and firm- 
ness. 

“ But,” replied Achilles Tatius, “ thou hast not 
gained to our side that proselyte, whose coolness 
and courage would serve us better in our hour of 
need than the service of a thousand cold-hearted 
slaves ?” 
‘ T have not succeeded,” answered the philoso- 
vher. 
“ And thou dost not blush to own it?” said the 
imperial officer in reply. “ Thou, the wisest of 
those who yet pretend to Grecian wisdom, the most 





pcror my obedience, my duty, and my service, nor 


powerful of those who still assert the skill by words, 
signs, names, periapts, and spells, to exceed the 
sphere to which thy faculties belong, hast been 
foiled in thy trade of persuasion, like an infant 
worsted in debate with its domestic tutor?! Out 
upon thee, that thou canst not sustain in argument 
the character which thou wouldst so fain assume 
to thyself?’ 

“ Peace !” said the Grecian. “I have as yet 
gained nothing, it is true, over this obstinate and 
inflexible man; but, Achilles Tatius, neither have 
I lost. We both stand where yesterday we did, 
with this advantage on my side, that I have sug- 

to him such an object of interest as he shall 
never be able to expel from his mind, until he hath 
had recourse to me to obtain farther knowledge 
concerning it—And né«w let this singular person 
remain for a time unmentioned ; yet, trust me, 
though flattery, avarice, and ambition may fail to 
gain him, a bait nevertheless remains, that shall 
make him as completely our own as any that is 
bound within our mystic and inviolable contract. 
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Tell me then, how go on the affairs of the empire! 
Does this tide of Latin warriors, s0 ly set 
aflowing, still rush on to the banks of the 
rus? and does Alexius still entertain hopes 
minish and divide the strength of numbers, which 
he eould in vain hope to defy 1” 

“ Something further of intelligence has been 
gained, even within a very few hours,” answered 
Achilles Tatius. “ Bohemond came to the city 
with some six or eight light horse, and in a species 
of disguise. Considering how often he had been the | 
Emperor’s enemy, his project was a perilous one. | 
But when is it that these Franks draw back on ac- 
count of danger? The Emperor perceived at once | 
that the Count was come to see what he might ob- 
tain, by presenting himeelf as the very first object 
of his liberality, and by offering his assistance as 
mediator with Godfrey of Bouillon and the other 
princes of the crusade.” 

“Jt is a species of policy,” answered the sage, 

“ for which he would receive full credit from the 
Emperor.” 

Achilles Tatius proceeded :— Count Bohamond 
was discovered to the imperial court as if it were 
by mere accident, and he was welcomed with marks 
of favour and splendour which had never been even 
mentioned as being fit for any one of the Frankish 
race. There was no word of ancient enmity or of 
former wars, no mention of Bohemond as the an- 
cient usurper of Antioch, and the encroacher upon 
the empire. But thanks to Heaven were returned 
on all sides, which had sent a faithful ally to the 
copes assistance at a moment of such immiment 
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“ And what said Bohemond ?” enquired the phi- 
losopher. 

“ Little or nothing,” said the captain of the Va- 
rangians, “ until, as I learned from the domestic 
slave Narses, a large sum of gold had been aban- 
doned to him. Considerable districts were after- 
wards agreed to be ceded to him, and other ad- 
vantages granted, on condition he should stand on 
this occasion the steady friend of the empire and 
its master. Such was the Emperor’s munificence 
towards the greedy barbarian, that a chamber in 
the palace was, by chance, as it were, left exposed 
to his view, containing large quantities of manu- 
factured silks, of jewellers’ work, of gold and silver, 
and other articles of great value. When the rapa- 
cious Frank could not forbear some expressions of 
admiration, he was assured, that the contents of 
the trersure-chamber were his own, provided he 
valued them as showing forth the warmth and sin- 
cerity of his imperial ally towards his friends; and 
these precious articles were accordingly canveyed 
to the tent of the Norman leader. By such mea- 
sures, the Emperor must make himeelf master of 
Bohemond, both body and soul, for the Franks 
themselves say it is strange to see a man of un- 
daunted bravery, and towering ambition, so infect- 
ed, nevertheless, with avarice, which they term a 
mean and unnatural vice.” 

* Bohemond,” said Agelastes, “is then the Em- 
peror’s for life and death—always, that is, till the 
recollection of the royal munificence be effaced by 
& greater gratuity. Alexius, proud as he naturally 
is of his management with this important chieftain, 
will no doubt expect to prevail by his counsels, on 
most of the other crusaders, and even on Godfrey 
of Bouillon himself, to take an oath of submissior 
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and fidelity to the Emperor, which, were it not for 
the sacred nature of their warfare, the meanest 

ntleman among them would not submit to, were 
it to be lord of a province. There, then, we rest. 
A few days must determine what we have to do. 
An earlier discovery would be destruction.” 

“We meet not then to-night?” said the Acolyte. 

“ No,” replied the ; “ unless we are sum- 
moned to that foolish -play or recitation ; and 
then we meet as playthings in the hand of a silly 
woman, the spoiled child of a weak-minded pa- 
rent.” 

Tatius then took his leave of the philosopher, 
and, as if fearful of being seen in each other’s com- 
pany, they left their solitary place of meeting by 
different routes. The Varangian, Hereward, re- 
ceived, shortly after, a summons from his superior, 
who acquainted him, that he should not, as for- 
merly intimated, require his attendance that even- 
ing. 

‘& chilles then paused, and added,—‘ Thou hast 
something on thy lips thou wouldst say to me, 
which, nevertheless hesitates to break forth.” 

‘It is only this,” answered the soldier: “1 have 
had an interview with the man called Agelastes, 
and he seems something so different from what he 
appeared when we last spoke of him, that I cannot 
forbear mentioning to you what I have seen. He 
is not an insignificant trifler, whose object it is to 
raise a laugh at his own expense, or that of any 
other. He is a deep-thinking and far-reaching 
man, who, for some reason or other, is desirous of 
forming friends, and aco a party to himeelf. 
Ach} own wisdom will teach you to beware of 


«Thou art an honest fellow, my poor Hereward,”’ 
said Achilles Tatius, with an affectation of good- 
natured contempt. “Such men as Agelastes do 
often frame their severest jests in the shape of 
formal gravity—they will pretend to possess the 
most unbounded power over elements and elemen- 
tal spirits—they will make themselves masters of 
the names and anecdotes best known to those whom 
they make their sport; and any one who shall lis- 
ten to them, shall, in the words of the divine Ho- 
mer, only expose himself to a flood of inextinguish- 
able laughter. I have often known him select one 
of the rawest and most ignorant persons in pre- 
sence, and to him for the amusement of the rest, 
he has pretended to cause the absent to appear, 
the distant to draw near, and the dead themselves 
to burst the cerements of the grave. Take care, 
Hereward, that his arts make not a stain on the 
eredit of one of my bravest Varangians.”’ 

“ There is no . answered Hereward, “I 
shall not bo fond of being often with this man. If 
he jests upon one subject which he hath mentioned 
to me, I shall be but too likely to teach him seri- 
ousness after a rough manner. And if he is serious 
in his pretensions in such mystical matters, we 
should, according to the faith of my grandfather, 
Kenelm, do insult to the deceased, whose name is 
taken in the mouth of a soothsayer, or impious 
enchanter. I will not, therefore, again go aear 
this lastea, be he wizard, or be he impostor.” 

« You apprehend me not,” said the Acolyte, 


‘hastily; “you mistake my meaning. He is a man 


from whom, if he pleases to converse with such as 
you, you may derive much knowledge ; keeping out 
of the reach of those pretended secret arts, which 
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he will only use to turn thee into ridicule." With 
these words, which he himself would perhaps have 
felt it difficult to reconcile, the leader and his fol 


lower parted. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Between the foaming jaws of the white torrent, 
The skilful artist drawa a sudden mound: 
By level long he subdivides their strength, 
Stealing the waters from their rocky bed, 
First to diminish what he means to conquer; 
Then, for the residue he forms a road, 
ree to keep, and painful to desert, 
And guiding to the end the plannor aim’d at. 

The Engineer 


Ir would have been easy for Alexius, by a course 
of avowed suspicion, or any false step in the man- 
ner of receiving this tumultuary invasion of the 
European nations, to have blown into a flame the 
numerous but smothered grievances under which 
they laboured ; and a similar catastrophe would not 
have been less certain, had he at once abandoned 
all thoughts of resistance, and placed his hope of 
safety in surrendering to the multitudes of the west 
whatsoever they accounted worth taking. The 
Emperor ¢hose a middle course; and, unquestion- 
ably, in the weakness of the Greek empire, it was 
the only one which would have given him at once 
safety, and a great degree of consequence in the 
eyes of the Frank invaders and those of his own 
subjects. The means with which he acted were of 
various kinds, and, rather from policy than inclina- 
tion, were often stained with falsehood or mean- 
ness; therefore it follows that the measures of the 
Emperor resembled those of the snake, who twines 
himself through the grass, with the purpose of 
stinging insidiously those whom he fears to ap- 
ac with the step of the bold and generous lion. 

e are not, however, writing the History of the 
Crusades, and what we have already said of the 
Emperor’s precautions oh the first appearance of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and his associates, may suf- 
fice for the elucidation of our story. 

About four weeks had now passed over, marked 
by quarrels and reconcilements between the cru- 
saders and the Grecians of the empire. The for- 
mer were, as Alexius’s policy dictated, occasionally 
and individually received with extreme honour and 
their leaders loaded with respect and favour; 
while, from time to time, such bodies of them as 
sought distant or circuitous routes to the capital, 
were intercepted and cut to pieces by light-armed 
troops, who easily passed upon their ignorant op- 
ponents for Turks, Scythians, or other infidels, and 
sometimes were actually such, but in the service ot 
the Grecian monarch. Often, too, it happened, that 
while the more powerful chiefs of the crusade were 
feasted by the Emperor and his ministers with the 
richest delicacies, and their thirst slaked with iced 
wines, their followers were left at a distance, where, 
intentionally supplied with adulterated flour, taint- 
ed provisions, and bad water, they contracted dis- 
eases, and died in great numbers, without having 
once seen a foot of the Holy Land, for the reco- 
very of which they had abandoned their . 
their competence, and their native country. These 
aggressions did not pass without complaint. Many 
of the crusading chiefs impugned the fidelity of 
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their allies, expened the losses sustained by theér 
armics oa evils veluntarily inflicted on them by the 

end on more than one oceasion, the two 
nations stood opposed to each other on such terms 
that a general war seemed to be inevitable. 

Alexius, however, though obliged to have re- 
course to every finesse, still kept his ground, and 
made peace with the most powerful chiefs, under 
one pretence or other. The actual losses of the 
erusmlcrs by the sword he imputed to their own 
ageressions—their misguidance, to aceident and to 
wilfulness—the effects produced on them by the 
adulterated previsions, to the vehemence of their 
own appetite for raw fruits and unripened wines. 
In short, there was no disaster of any kind what- 
soever which could possibly befall the unhappy pil- 

ims, but the Emperor stood prepared to prove that 
It was the natural consequence of their own violence, 
wilfulness of conduct, or hostile preetpitancy. 

The chiefs, who were not i of their 
strength, would not, it was likely, have tamely suf- 
fered injuries & power eo inferior to their 
ewn were it net that they had formed extravagant 
ideas of the wealth of the Eastern empire, whieh 
Alexius seemed willing to share with them with 
an exeess of bounty as new to the jeaders as the 
rich productions of the East were tempting to their 
followers. 

The French nobles would perhaps have been the 
most difficult to be broucht into order when differ- 
ences arose, but an accident, which the Emperor 
might have termed providential, reduced the high- 
Bpirited Count ef Vermandois to the situation ef a 
suppliant, when he expected to hold that of a die- 
tetor. A fieree tempest rised his fleet after 
he set sail from Italy, and he was finally driven 
on the ceast of Greece. Many ships were destroy- 
ed, and those troops who got ashore were so much 
distressed, that they were obliged to surrender 
themselves to the Heutenants of Alexius. So that 
the Count of Vermandois, so haughty in his bear- 
ing when he frret embarked, was sent to the eeurt 
of Constantinople, not as a prince, but as a pri- 
soner. In this case, the Emperor matantly set the 
soldiers at liberty, and loaded them with pre- 

1 


Grateful, therefore, for attentions in which 
Alexius was unremitting, Count Hugh was, by gra- 
titude as well as interest, inclined to join the opi- 
nion of those who, for other reasons, desired the 
subsistence of betwixt the crusaders and 
the empire of Greece. A better principle deter- 
mined the celebrated Godfrey, Raymond of Thou- 
louse, and some others, in whom devotion was 
something more than a mere burst of fanaticiem. 
These ces considered with what scandal their 
whole journey must be stained, if the finet of their 
exploits be a war upon the Grecian empire, 
which might justly be called the barrier of Chris- 
tendom. If it was weak, and at the same tame 
rich—if at the same time it invited rapine, and 
was unable to protect itself against it—it was the 
more their imerest and duty, as Christian soldiers, 
to protect a Christian state, whose existence was of 
so much uence te the cammon eause, even 
when it could not defend itecif, it was the wish 
of these frank-hearted men to receive the Enspe- 
ror’s professions of imendship with euch sincere ve- 





1 See Mitpe’ Mistery yf lhe Crusades, 70) 1. p WK. 
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turns of amity—te return bis kindness with a¢ 
raveh usury, as te convinee him that their pnr- 
towards him was in every fair amd 
oneurable, and that it wonki be oteghee 
abstain frem every injurious treatment i 
might indnee er compel them te alter their mea- 
sures towards him. opie per 

It wae with this aceommodating spixitt towdrda 
Alexins, which, for many different aed eomplica- 
ted reasons, had now animated mest of the crusa- 
ders, that the chiefs consented to a aecasure which, 
in other circumstances, they would probably have 
refused, as undue to the Greeks, and ¢ishonoureble 
to themselves. This was the famous resebntion, 
that, before eroesing the Bosphorus to go in quest 
of that Palestine whieh they had vowed to regain, 
each chief ef erusaders would acknowledge indivi- 
dually the Greeian Emperor, originally lerd para- 
mount of all these regions, as their liege lord and 
suzerain. 

The Emperor Alexius, with trembling joy, be- 
held the crusaders approach a cenelusion to which 
he had hoped to bribe them rather by interested 
means than by reasoning, althedgh much might 
be said why provinees reconquered from the Turks 
or Saracens should, if recovered from the infidel, 
become again a part of the Grecian empire, from 
which they had been rent witheat any pretence, 
save that of violenee. 

Though fearful, and almost despairing of being 
able to manage the rude and diseordant army of 
haughty chiefs, who were wholly independent of 
each other, Alexius failed not, with eagerness and 
dexterity, to seize upon the admission of Godfrey 
and his compeers, that the Emperor was entitled 
to the allegiance of all who should war on Pales- 
tine, and natural lord paramoent of all the con- 
quests which should be made in the course of the 
expedition. He was resolved to make this cere- 
mony so public, and to interest men’s minds in it 
by sueh a display of the imperial pomp and muni- 
ficence, that it should not either pass unknown, or 
be readily forgotten. 

An extensive terrace, one of the numerous spaces 
which extend along the coast of the Propontis, was 
chosen for the site of the magnificent ceremony. 
Here was placed an elevated anid august throne, 
culoulated for the use of the Emperor alene. On 
this ooeasion, suffering no other seats within 
view of the pageant, the Greeks endeavoured to 
secure a point of ceremony peculiarly dear to their 
vanity, namely, that none ef that presence, save 
the Emperor himself, should be seated. Aronnd 
the throne of Alexius Comnenys were placed in 
order, but standing, the varions dignitarics of his 
splendid court, in their different renks, from the 
Protesevastes amd the Cesegr, to the Patriarch, 
splendid in thie eceleciastical robes, and to Age- 
lastes, who, in hie simple habit, gave alse the ne- 
cessary attendance. Behind aad areund the eplen- 
did chepiny of the Kmperor's vere drawn 
many dark circles of the exiled Anglo-Saxons. 
These, by their own desive, were not, on that me- 
morable day, accentred im the silver corslets which 
were the fashion of an idle court, bet sheaibed in 
mail and plate. They desired, they said, to be 
known as warriors ‘to warriors. ‘Shiswas the move 
granted, es there was mo knowieg what 

iiange a truce between parties 60 i- 
a8 Were now nepenrbled, 


readily 
trie 
flammab 





closed on the rear by clouds of liight-horse, who 
shifted their Frepentedty, 90 as to convey an 
idea of their multitade, without affording the exact 
means of estimating &. Through the dust which 
they raised by these evolutions, might be seen ban- 
ners and y among which could be disco- 
vered by glances, the celebrated Lanarum,' tne 
pledge of conquest to the imperial banners, but 
whose sacred efficacy had somewhat failed of late 
days. The rade soldiers of the West, who viewed 
the Grecian army, teaintained that the standards 
which were exhibited in front of their line, were 
at least sufficient for the array of ten times the 
ae aaae 
ar on the right, the appearance of a very large 
body of Bt n ¢avalry drawn up ou tlie alts 
shore, intimated the presenee of the crusaders. So 
i great was the desire to follow the example of the 
chief Princes, Dukes, and Counts, in making the 
| propesed fealty, that the number of independent 
Pachte and nobles, who were to perform this ser- 
vice, seemed very great when Collected together 
for that purpose; for every crusader who posses- 
sed a tower, and led six lances, would have thought 
himself abridged of his dignity if he had not been 
catled to acknowledge the Grecian Emperor, and 
hold the lands he should conquer of his throne, as 
well as Godfrey of Bouillon, or Hugh the Great, 
Count of Vermandeis. And yet, with strange in- 
comsistency, thorgh they pressed to fulfil the ho- 
mage as that which was paid by greater persons 
than themselves, they seemed, at the very same 
time, desirous te find some mode of intimating that 
the which they rendered they felt as an 
idle degradation, and in fact held the whole show 
aS & mere piece of ‘ 

The evder of the prosession had becn thus set- 
tled :—The Crusaders, or, as the Grecians called 
them, thp Gounsts,—that being the most common 
title ameng ¢hexs,—were to ce from the left 
of ther bedy,cand paseing the Esnperor one by 

One, Were appr? that, m passing, cach was to 
render 40 ham, m as few words as possible, the 
homage which had been previously agreed on. 
Gedirey ef Bouillon, bis brother Baldwin, Boho- 
taond ef Amfionh, end several other crusaders of 
cmmineses, weve the Grst to perform the ceremeny, 


alighting when their own part was and 
remaining im attendamee by the Exeperor’s chair, 
to prevent, by te awe of their presence, any 
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Other cresaders of less degree retained their ata- 
tion near the Emperer, when they had once gain- 
ed it, out of mere curiesity, er to show that they 
were as much at Bberty t0 do eo as the greater 
commanders who sssumed that privi 

Thus two great bodies of troops, 
European, at some distance from each other 
on the banks of the Bosphorus canal, differing in 
language, arms, and appearance. The emall ixeope 
of horse which from time to time issued forth from 
these bodies, resembled the flashes of lightning 
passing from one thunder-cloud to another, which 
communieate to each other by such emissaries their 
overch d contents. After some halt on the 
margin of the Bospherus, the Franks who had per- 
formed homage, straggled irregularly forward to a 
quay on the shore, where innumerable gulleys and 
smaller vessels, provided for the purpose, lay with 
sails and oars prepared to waft the warhke pilgrims 
across the passage, and place them en that Asia 
which they longed so passionately to vieit, aud 
from which but few of them were hkely to return. 
The gay appearance of the vessels which were to 
receive them, the readiness with which they were 
supplied with refreshments, the narrowness of the 
strait they had to eross, the near approach of tht 
active service which they had vowed and longed to 
discharge, put the warriors into gay spirits, and 
songs and music bore chorus to the departing oars, 

While such was the temper of the crusaders, the 
Grecian Emperor did his best through the whole 
ceremonial to impress on the armed nyultitude the 
highest ideas of his own grandeur, and the tmport- 
ance of the occasion which had brought them to- 
gether. This was readily admitted by the higher 
chiefs ; some because their vanity had been propi- 
tiated,—some because their avarice had been gra- 
tified,—some because their ambition had been in- 
flamed,—-and a few, a very few, becanse to remain 
friends with Alexius was the most probable means 
of advancing the purposes of their expedition, 
Accordingly the great lords, from these various 
motives, practised a humility which perhaps they 
were far from feeling, and carefully abstataed from 
all which might seem lhe irrevererce at the solemn 
festival of the Grecians. But theve were very many 
of a different temper. 

Of the great number of counts, lords, and knights, 
under whose variety of banners the crusaders were 
led to the walls of Constantinople, many were too 
insignificant to be bribed to this distasteful mea- 
sure of homage ; and these, though they felt it dan- 
gerous to oppose resistance, yet mixed their sub- 
mission with taunts, ridicule, and such contraven- 
tions of decorum, as plainly intimated that they 
entertained resentment and seorn at the step they 
were about to take, and esteemed it as proclaim. 
ing themselves vassals to 2 primce, heretic in his 
faith, limited in the exercise of his boasted power, 
their enemy when he dared show himeelf such, 
and the friend of these ewly among thes number, 
who were able to compel him to be so; and who, 
though te them an Sbeequious ally, was 40 the 
others, when occasion offered, an imsidious and 


recian and 


murderous enerry. ae 
ef| The nobles ef Frankish origit and descent were 


chiedly remarkable for their presumptuous con- 
tempt of every other nation engaged im the oru- 
sade, as well as for their dauntless bravery, and 
for the scorn with which they vegarded the power 
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and authority of the Greek empire. It was a com- 
nion saying among them, that if the skies should 
fall, the French crusaders alone were able to hold 
them up with their lances. The same bold and 
arrogant disposition showed itself in occasional 

uarrels with their unwilling hosts, in which the 

reeks, notwithstanding all their art, were often 
worsted ; so that Alexius was determined, at all 
events, to get rid of these intractable and fiery al- 
lies, by ferrying them over the Bosphorus with all 
manner of diligence. To do this with safety, he 
availed himeel” of the presence of the Count of 
Vermandois, Godfrey of Bouillon, and other chiefs 
of t influence, to keep in order the lesser 
Frankish knights, who were so numerous and un- 


a 
truggling with his feelings of offended pride, 
iy i by a prudent degree of apprehension, 
the Emperor endeavoured to receive with compla- 
cence a homage tendered in mockery. An inei- 
“dent shortly took place of a character highly de- 
scriptive of the nations brought together in so 
extraordinary a manner, and with such different 
feelings and sentiments. Several bands of French 
had passed, in a sort of procession, the throne of 
the Emperor, and rendered, with some appearance 
of gravity, the usual homage. On this occasion they 
bent their knees to Alexius, placed their hands 
within his, and in that posture paid the ceremonies 
of feudal fealty. But when it came to the turn of 
Bohemond of Antioch, already mentioned, to ren- 
der this fealty, the Emperor, desirous to show 
every species of honour to this wily person, his 
former enemy, and now apparently his ally, ad- 
vanced two or three paces towards the sea-side, 
where the boats lay as if in readiness for his use. 
The distance to which the Emperor moved was 
very small, and it was assumed as a piece of defe- 
rence to Bohemond; but it became the means of 
exposing Alexius himself to a cutting affront, which 
his guards and subjects felt deeply, as an inten- 
tional humiliation. A half score of horsemen, at- 
tendants of the Frankish Count who was next to 
perform the homage, with their lord at their head, 
bet off at full gallop from the right flank of the 
French squadrons, and arriving before the throne, 
which was yet empty, they at once halted. The 
rider at the head of the band was a strong hercu- 
lean figure, with a decided and stern countenance, 
though extremely handsome, looking out from thick 
black curls. His head was surmounted with a bar- 
ret cap, while his hands, limbs, and feet were co- 
vered with garments of chamois leather, over which 
he in general wore the ponderous and complete 
armour of his country. This, however, he had 
laid aside for personal convenience, though in do- 
ing 80 he evinced a total neglect of the ceremonial 
which marked so important a meeting. He waited 
not a moment for the Emperor’s return, nor re- 
parte the impropriety of obliging Alexius to hurry 
lis steps back to his throne, but sprung from his 
gigantic horse, and threw the reins loose, which 
were instantly seized by one of the attendant pages. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the Frank seated 
himself in the vacant throne of the Emperor, and 
extending his half-armed and robust on the 
olden cushions which were destined for Alexius, 
e indolently began to caress a large wolf-hound 
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which had followed him, and which, feeling itself 
as much at ease as its master, reposed ite 
form on the carpets of silk and gold damask, whi 
tapestried the imperial footstool. The very hound 
stretched itself with a bold, ferocious insolence, 
and seemed to pa gals no one with respect, save 
the stern knight whom it called master. 

The Emperor, turning back from the short 
space which, as a special mark of favour, he had 
accompanied Bohemond, beheld with astonishment 
his seat occupied by this insolent Frank. The 
bands of the half savage Miners who were 
stationed around, would not have hesitated an in- 
stant in avenging the insult, by prostrating the 
violator of their master’s throne even in this act 
of his contempt, had they not been restrained by 
Achilles Tatius and other officers, who were uncer- 
tain what the Emperor would do, and somewhat 
timorous of taking a resolution for themselves. 

Meanwhile, the unceremonious knight spoke 
aloud, in a speech which, though provincial, might 
be understood by all to whom the French 
was known, while even those who understood it not, 
gathered its interpretation from his tone and man- 
ner. ‘ What churl is this,’”? he said, “ who has re- 
mained sitting stationary like a block of wood, or 
the fragment of a rock, when so many noble knights 
the flower of chivalry and muster of gallantry, stand 
uncovered around, among the thrice conquered 
Varangians !” 

A deep, clear accent replied, as if from the bot- 
tom of the earth, so like it was to the accents of 
some being from the other world, —“ If the Nor- 
mans desire battle of the Varangians, they wil] 
meet them in the lists man to man, without the 
poor boast of insulting the Emperor of Greece, 
who is well known to fight only by the battle-axes 
of his guard.” ” 

The astonishment was so great when this an- 
swer was heard, as to affect even the knight, whose 
insult upon the Emperor had occasioned it; and 
amid the efforts of Achilles to retain his soldiers 
within the bounds of subordination and silence, a 
loud murmur seemed to intimate that they would 
not long remain so. Bohemond returned through 
the press with a celerity which did not so well suit 
the dignity of Alexius, and catching the crusader 
by the arm, he, something between fair means and 
a gentle degree of force, eal a him to leave the 
chair of the Emperor, in which he had placed him- 
self so boldly. 

“ How is it,” said Bohemond, “noble Count of 
Paris? Is there one of this great assembly who 
can see with patience, that your name, 60 widely 
renowned for valour, is now to be quoted in an 
idle braw] with hirelings, whose utmost boast it is 
to bear a mercenary battle-axe in the ranks of the 
Emperor’s guards? For shame—for shame—do 
not, for the discredit of Norman chivalry, let it be 
80 1” 

“ I know not,” said the crusader, rising reluc- 
tantly—“I am not nice in choosing the degree of 
my adversary, when he bears himself like one who 
is willing and forward in battle. I am good na 
tured, I tell thee, Count Bohemond; and or 
the slave of the Greek, is equally welcome to whet 
his blade clean against my armour, if he desires to 
achieve such an honourable office.” 
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The Emperor had heard what passed—had heard 
it with aes ache mixed with fear; for he ima- 
gined the w 

be overturned at once by a premeditated plan of 
personal affront, and probably an assault upon his 
yerson. He was about to call to arms, when, cast- 
ing his eyes on the right flank of the crusaders, he 
saw that all remained quiet after the Frank Baron 
had transferred himself from thence. He therefore 
instantly resolved to let the insult pass, as one of 
the rough pleasantries of the Franks, since the ad- 
vance of more troops did not give any symptom of 
an actual onset. 

Resolving on his line of conduct with the quick- 
ness of thought, he glided back to his canopy, and 
stood beside his throne, of which, however, he chose 
not instantly to take possession, lest he should give 
the insolent stranger some ground for renewing 
and tara in a competition for it. 

“ What bold Vavasour is this,” said he to Count 

Baldwin, “ whom, as is apparent from his dignity, 
I ought to have received seated upon my throne, 
and who thinks proper thus to vindicate his rank !” 
“ He is reckoned one of the bravest men in our 
host,’ answered Baldwin, “ though the brave arc 
as numerous there as the sands of the sea. Ile 
will himself tell you his name and rank.” 
Alexius looked at the Vavasour. He saw no- 
thing in his large, well-formed features, lighted by 
a wild touch of enthusiasm which spoke in his quick 
eyé, that intimated premeditated insult, and was 
induced to suppose that what had occurred, so con- 
trary to the form and ceremonial of the Grecian 
court, was neither an intentional affront, nor de- 
signed as the means of introducing a quarrel. He 
therefore spoke with comparative ease, when he 
nddressed the stranger thus :—‘“ We know not by 
what dignified name to salute you; but we are 
aware, from Count Baldwin’s information, that we 
are honoured in having in our presence one of the 
bravest knights whom a sense of the wrongs donc 
to the Holy Land has brought thus far on his way 
to Palestine, to free it from its bondage.” 

“Tf you mean to ask my name,” answered the 
European knight, “ any one of these pilgrims can 
readily satisfy you,and more gracefully than J can 
myself; since we usc to say in our country, that 
many a fierce quarrel is prevented from being 
fought out by «an untimely disclosure of names, 
when men, who might have fought with the fear of 
God before their eyes, must, when their names are 
manifested, recognise each other as spiritual allies, 
by baptism, gossipred, or some such irresistible 
bond of friendship ; whereas, lad they fought first 
and told their naines afterwards, they could have 
had sorhe assurance ‘of each other’s valour, and 
have been able to view their relationship as an ho- 
nour to both.* 

“ Still,” said the Emperor, “ methinks I would 
know if you, who, in this extraordinary press of 
knights, seem to assert a precedence to yourself, 
claim the dignity duc to a king or prince ?” 

“How speak you that?’ said the Frank, with 
a brow somewhat overclouded ; “do you feel that 
I have not left you unjostled by my advance to 
these squadrons of yours ?” 

Alexius hastened to answer, that he felt no parti- 
cular desire to connect the Count with an affront or 
offence ; observing, that in the extreme necessity 
of the Empire. i was no time for him, who was 
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ole scheme of his policy was about to | 
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‘at the helm, to engage in idle or unnecessary 
quarrels.” 

| The Frankish knight heard him, and answered 
arily— Since such are your sentiments, I wonder 
that you have ever resided long enough within the 
hearing of the French language to learn to speak 
itas youdo. I would have thought some of the 
sentiments of the chivalry of the nation, since you 
are neither a monk nor a woman, would, at the 
same time with the words of the dialect, have found 
their way into your heart.” 

“ Hush, Sir Count,” said Bohemond, who re 
mained by the Emperor to avert the threatening 
quarrel. “ It is surely requisite to answer the 
Emperor with civility; and thoso who are impa- 
tient for warfare, will have infidels enough to wage 
it with. He only demanded your name and li- 
neage, which you of all men can have least objec- 
tion to disclose,” 

“T know not if it will interest this prince, or 
Emperor as you term him,” answered the Frank 
Count; “but all the account J can give of mysclf, 
is this :—In the midst of one of the vast forests 
which occugy the centre of France, my native 
country, thie stands a chapel, sunk so low into 
the ground, that it seems as if it were become de- 
crepid by its own great age. The image of the 
Holy Virgin who presides over its altar, is called 
by all men our Lady of the Broken Lances, and is 
accounted through the whole kingdoin the most 
eclebrated for military adventures. our beaten 
roads, each leading from an opposite point in the 
compass, meet before the principal door of the cha- 
pel ; and ever and anon, a8 a good knight arriver 
at this place, he passes in to the performance of 
his devotions in the chapel, having first sounded 
his horn three times, till ash and oak-tree quiver 
and ring. Having then kneeled down to his de- 
votions, he seldom arises from the mass of Her of 
the Broken Lances, but there is attending on his 
leisure some adventurous knight ready to satisfy 
the new comer’s desire of battle. This station 
have I held for a month and more against all 
comers, and all gave me fair thanks for the knightly 
; manner of quitting myself towards them, except 
one, who had the evil hap to fall from his horse, 
and did break his neck; and another, who was 
struck through the body, so that the lance came 
out behind his back about a cloth-yard, all drip- 
ping with blood. Allowing for such accidents, 
which cannot sel! be avoided, my opponents 
parted with me with fair acknowledgment of the 
grace I had done them.” 

“ I conceive, Sir Knight,” said the Emperor, 
“that a form like yours, animated by the courage 
you display, is likely to find few equals even among 
your adventurous countrymen ; far less among men 
who are taught that to cast away their lives in a 
senseless quarrel among themselves, is to throw 
away, like a boy, the gift of Providence.” 

“ You are welcome to your opinion,” said the 
Frank, somewhat contemptuously ; “ yet 1 assure 
you, if you doubt that our gallant strife was un- 
mixed with sullenness and anger, and that we 
] :nt not the hart or the boar with merrier hearts 
im the evening, than we discharge our task of chi- 
valry by the morn had arisen, before the portal of 
the old chapel, you do us foul injustice.” 

“With the Turks you will not enjoy this ami- 
able exchange of courtesies,” answered Alexius, 
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« Wherefore I would advise vou neither to stray 
far into the van nor into the rear, but to abide by 
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abandoned him to firs own discretion, and pointed 
him out to the Count of Thoulouse, as he passed, 


the standard where the beat infidels make their as a wild knight-errant, incapable of being iuflu 


efforts, and the best knights are required to repel 
then.” 

* By our Lady of the Breken Lances,” said the 
Crusader, “I would not that the Turks were more | 
courteous than they are Christian, and am well | 
pleased that uubeliever and heathen hound are a 
proper deseription for the best of them, as being 
traitor alike to their God and to the laws of chi- | 
valry; and devoutly do ] trust that To shall mect 
with them in the front rank of our avuty, beside 
our standard, or elsewhere, and have ... open field 
to do my devoir against them, both as the enemics 
ef Our Lady and the holy saints, and as, by their 
evil customs, more expressly nly own, Meanwhile 
you have time to seat yourself and reccive my ho- | 
mage, and I will be bound to you for despatehing 
this foolish cercmony with as little waste and delay | 
of time as the occasion will permit.” 

The Eniperor hastily seated himself, and received 
into his the sinewy hands of the Crusader, who 
made the acknowledginent of his hor , and was 
then guided off by Connt Baldwin, who walked 
with the stranger to the ships, and then, appa- | 
rently well pleased at seeing him in the course of 
going on board, returned brek to the side of the 
kimperor. 

“What iv the name,” said the Emperor, “of | 
that singular and assuming man?” 

“Jt is Robert, Count of Paris,” answered Bald- 
win, “accounted one of the bravest peers who stand 
around the throne of France.” 

After a moment’s recollection, Alexius Comnenus 
issued ordors, that the ceremonial of the day should 
be discontinued, afraid, perhaps, lest the rough and 
earcless humour of the strangers should produce 
some new quarrel, The crusaders were led, no- 
thing Joth, buck to palaces in which they had al- 
ready becu hospitably received, and readily re- 
suined the intorrupted feast, from which they had 
been called to pay their homage, The trumpets 
of the various leaders blew the recall of the few 
troops of an ordinary character who were attend- 
ant, together with the host uf knights and leaders, 
who, pleased with the indulgences provided for 
them, and obseurcly foresceing that the passage of 
the Bosphorus would be the commeneement of 
their actual suffering, rejoiced in being called to 
the hither side. 

It was not probably intended ; but the hero, as 
he might be styled, of the tumultuons day, Count 
Robert of Paris, who was already on his road to 
embarkation on the strait, was disturbed in his 
purpose by the sound of recall which was cclioed 
around; nor could Bohemond, Godfrey, or any 
who took upon him to explain the signal, alter his 
resolution of returning to Constantinople, He 
laughed to scorn the threatencd displeasure of the 
Emperor, and seemed to think there would be a 
peeuliar pleasure in braving Alexius at his own 
board, or, at least, that nothing could be more in- 
different than whether he gave offence or not. 

Fo Godfrey of Bouiljon, to whom he showed some 
respect, he was still far from paying deference ; 
and that sagacious prince, having used every ar- 

unent whish might shake his purposeof return- 
mg to the imperial city, to the very point of ma- 
king it a quarrel with him in person, at length 


enced by any thing save his own wayward fancy. 
“ Ye brings not five hundred men to the crusade,” 
seid Godfrey ; “and I «re be sworn, that even in | 
this, the very outset of the undertaking, he knows 
not where these five hundred men are, and how ! 
their wants ave provided for, There is an eternal 
trumpet in his ear sounding to assault, nor has le 
reom or time to hear a milder or mere rational 
signal. See how he strolls along yonder, the very 
emblem of an idle schoolboy, broke out of the 
sehool-bounds upon a holyday, half animated by 
curiosity and half by love of mischicf.” : 

“ And,” said Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, 
“with resolution suiliciunt to support the- desperate 
purpose of the whole army of deveted crusaders. 
And yet so passionate a Rodomont is Count Rebert, 
that he would rather risk the suceesa of the whole 
expedition, than omit an opportunity of meeting a 
worthy autagunist en champ-clos, or lose, as hie 
terms it, & chance of worshipping our Lady of the 
Broken Lances. Who are you with whom he has 
now met, and who are apparently walking, or ra- 
ther strolling, in the same way with him, bach tu 
Constantinople ?” 

* An armed knight, brilliantly equipped—yct of 
soincthing less than knightly stature,” answered 
Godfrey. “1t is, 1 suppose, the celebrated Jad 
who won Robert’s heart in the lists of battle, }) | 
bravery and valour equal to his ow; and the pil- 
erun form in the long vestments may be their 
daughter or niece.” 

“A singular spectacle, worthy Knight,” said the 
Count of Thoulouse, “ do our days present to us, te 
whieh we have had nothing pinilar, sinee Gaitn,! ” 
wile of Robert Guiseard, first took upon her to di 
tinguish herself by manly decds of emprise, and | 
rival her husband, as well in the front of battle as | 
at the dancing-room or banquet.” 

“Such is the custom of this pair, most noble 
huight,” answered another Crusader, who had 
joined them, “nnd Ileaven pity the poor man | 

| 


who has no power to keep domestic peace by an 
appeal to the stronger hand !” 

“Well! rephed Raymond, “if it be rather a 
niortifying reflection, that the lady of our leve i; 
far past the bloom uf youth, it is a consolation that 
she is too old-fashioned to beat us, when we return 
back with no more of youth or manhood than a 
long crusade lias left. But come, fullow on tlie 
read to Constantinople, aud in the rear of this tost 
doughty knight.” : 


CHAPTER X. 


Those were wild times—the antipedes of ours. 
Ludies were there, who oftener saw themselves 
In the broad lustre of a foeman's shield 

Than in a mirror, and who-rather sought 

To match themselycs in battlo, than in dallisuce 
To meet a lover's onset.— But though Nature 
Was outraged thus, she was not overcome. 


BRENuTLDa, Countess of Paris, wae one of those 
stabwort dames who willingly hazarded themoeulvos 


Gaila, 





in the front of battle, which, during the frst cro- 
sade, WAS 88 COMMON as it was posstble for a very 
unnatural custom to be, and, in fact, gave the real 
nestunrcewof the Marphisas aad Bradamantes, whom 
the writers of remanve delighted to paint, assigning 
them sometimes the advantage of iavaliersble ar 
mour, or a spear whose thrust did not admit of 
being resisted, in order to soften the improbability 
of the weaker sex being frequently victorious over 
the male: part of the crention. 

But the spell of Brenhilda was of a more simple 
nature, and rested chiefty in her great beauty. 

From a girl, she despised the pursuits of her 
sex ; and they who ventured to beconte suitors for 
the hand of the young Lady of Aspramonte, to 
whieh warlike fief she had succeeded, and which 
perhaps encouraged her in her fanoy, received for 
answer, that they must first merit it by their good 
behaviour in the lists. The father of Brenhilda 
was dead ; her mother was of a gentle temper, and 
easily kept under management by the young lady 
horaelf, 

Brenhilda’s numerous suitors readily agreed to 
terms which were too much according to the man- 
ners of the age to be disputed. A tournament was 
held at the Castle of Aspramonte, in which one 
half of the gallant assembly rolled hendlong before 
their successful rivals, and withdrew from the lists 
mortified and disappointed. The successful party 
among the suitors were expected to be sumnioned 
to joust among themeelves. But they were su 
prised at being made acquainted with the lady’s 
further will, She aspired to wear armour herself, 
to wield a lance, and back a steed, and prayed the 
knights that they would permit a lady, whom they 
professed to honour so highly, to mingle in their 
games of chivalry. The young knights courteously 
received their young mistres$ in the lists, and 
smiled at the idea of her holding them triumph- 
antly against so many gallant champions of the 
other sex. But the vassals and old servants of 
the Count, her father, smiled to each other, and 
intimated a different result than the gallants anti- 
cipated. The knights who encountered the fair 
Brenhilda were one by one stretched on the sand ; 
nor was it to be denied, that the situation of tilting 
with one of the handsomest women of the time, 
was an extremely embarrassing one. Each youth 
was bent to withhold his charge in full volley, to 
cause his steed to swerve at the full shock, or in 
some other way to flinch from doing the utmost 
which was necessary to gain the victory, lost, in so 
gaining it, he might cause irreparable injury to 
the beautiful opponent he tilted with. But the 
Lady of Aspramonte was not one who could be 
conquered by less than the exertion of the whole 
strongth and, talents of the victor. ‘'he defeated 
suitors departed from the lists the more mortified 
at their discoinfiture, because Robert of Paris ar- 
rived at sunset, und, understanding what was going 
forward, sent his name to the barriers, as that of 
a knight who would willingly forego the reward of 
the tournament, in case he hadthe fortune to gain 
it, declaring, that neither lands nor ladies’ charms 
were what he came thither to seek. Brenhilda, 
piqued and mortified, chose a new lance, mounted 
her best steed, and advanced into the lists as one 
determined to avenge upon the new assallant’s 
brew the slight of her charms which he seemed ty 
express. Dut whether her dispteasure had soir - 
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what interfered with her usuni skill, or whether, 
she had, like others of her sex, felt a partiality to- 
wards ene whose heart was uot particularly set 
upon: gaining hers—or whetlrer, as is often said on 
such oecasions, her fated hour was come, so it was 
that Count Rebert tifted with his umal address 
and good fortune. Brenhilda of Aspramente was 
unhorsed and unhelmed, and stretched on the 
earth, and the beaatifal face, which faded from 
very red to deadly pale before the eyes of the vic- 
tor, produced ite natural effeet in raising the value 
of his conquest. Jie would, in conformity with his 
resolution, have left the castle, afver having morti- 
fied the vanity of the lady; but her mother op- 

ortuncly interposed; and when she had satisfied 
iicesolt that no serious injary had been sustained 
by the young heiress, she returned her thanks to 
the stranger knight who had taught her daughter 
a lesson, which, she trusted, she would not easily 
forget. Thus tempted to do what he seeretl 
wished, Count Robert gave car to those senti- 
nents, whieh naturally whispered to him to ve in 
no hurry to withdraw. 

He was of the blood of Charlemagne, and, what 
was still of more consequence in the yoong lady’s 
eyes, one of the most renowned of Norman knights 
in that jousting day. After a residence of ten days 
in the castle of Aspramonte, the bride and bride- 
groom set out, for such was Count Reobert’s will, 
with a competent train, to our Lady of the Broken 
Lances, where it pleased him to be wedded. Two 
knights, who were waiting to do battle, as was the 
custom of the place, were rather disappointed at 
tle nature of the cavalcade, which secmed to in- 
terrupt their purpose. ut greatly were they sur- 
prised when they received a cartel from tlic be- 
trothed couple, offering to substitute their own 
persons in the room of other antagonists, and con- 
gratuluting themselves in commencing their mar- 
ried life in a manner so consistent with that which 
they had hitherto led. ‘hey were victorious as 
usual; and the only persons having oocasion to rue 
the complaisance of the Count and his bride, were 
the two strangers, onc of whom broke an atin in 
the rencontre, and the other dislocated a collar- 
bone. 

Count Robert’s course of knight-errantry did 
not scem to be in the least intermitted by his mar- 
riage; on the contrary, when he was called upon 
to support his renown, bis wife was often known 
also in military exploits, nor was she inferior to 
him in thirst after fame. They both assumed the 
cross at tho same time, that being then the predo- 
minating folly in Europe. 

The Countess Brenhilda was now above six-and- 
twenty years old, with as much beauty as can well 
fall to the share of an Amazon. A figure, of the 
largest feminine size, was surmounted by a noble 
countenance, to which even repeated warlike toils 
had not given more than a sunny hue, relieved b 
the dazzling whiteness of sueh parts of her face as 
were not usu#lly displaydd. ; 

As Alexius gave orders that his retinue should 
return to Constintinople, he spoke in private to 
the Follower, Achilles Tatiuws. The au- 
gwered with a submissive bend of the head, and 
separated with a few attendants from the main 
body of the Emperor’s train. The principal rond 
to the city was, of course, filled with the 
and with the numerous crowds of spectators, all of 
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wiiuni were inconvemenced in some degree by the 
dust and heat of the weather. 

Count Robert of Paris had embarked his horses 
on board of ship, and all his retinue, except an old 
squire or valet of his own, and an attendant of his 
wife. He felt himself more incommoded in this 
crowd than he desired, especially as his wife shared 
it with him, and began to look among the scatter- 
ed trees which fringed the shores, down almost to 
the tide-mark, to see if he could discern any by- 
path which might carry them more circuitously, 
but more pleasantly, to the city, and afford them 
at the same time, what was their principal object 
in the East, strange sights, or adventures of chi- 
valry. A broad and beaten path seemed to pro- 
mise them all the enjoyment which shade could 
give in a warm climate. The ground through 
which it wound its way was beautifully broken by 
the appearance of temples, churches, and _ kiosks, 
and here and there a fountain distributed its silver 
produce, like a benevolent individual, who, self- 
denying to himself, is liberal to all others who are 
in necessity. The distant sound of the martial 
music still regaled their way; and, at the same 
time, as it detained the populace on the high-road, 
prevented the strangers from becoming incom- 
moded with fellow-travellers. 

Rejoicing in the abated heat of the day—won- 
dering, at the same time, at the various kinds of 
architecture, the strange features of the landscape, 
or accidental touches of manners exhibited by those 
who met or passed them upon their journey, they 
strolled easily onwards. One figure particularly 
caught the attention of the Countess Brenhilda. 
This was an old man of great stature, engaged, ap- 
parently, so deeply with the roll of parchment 
which he held in his hand, that he paid no atten- 


his eye was of that piercing kind which seems de- 
signed to search and winnow the frivolous from 
the edifying part of human discussion, and limit its 
inquiry to the last. Raising his eyes slowly from 
the parchment on which he had been gazing, the 
look of Agelastes—for it was the sage himself— 
encountered those of Count Robert and his lady, 
und addressing them with the kindly epithet of 
“my children,” he asked if they had missed their 
road, or whether there was any thing in which he 
could do them any pleasure. 

“We are strangers, father,” was the answer, 
‘‘ from a distant country, and belonging to the army 
which has passed hither upon pilgrimage ; one ob- 
ject brings us here in common, we hope, with all 
that host. We desire to pay our devotions where 
the great ransom was paid for us, and to free, by 
our good swords, enslaved Palestine, from the 
usurpation and tyranny of the infidel. When we 
have said this, we have announced our highest hu- 
man motive. Yet Robert of Paris and his Coun- 
tess would not willingly set their foot on a land, 
save what should resound its echo. They have 
not been accustomed to move in silence upon the 
face of the earth, and they would purchase an eter- 
nal life of fame, though it were at the price of mor- 
tal existence.” 

“ You seek, then, to barter safety for fame,” 
said Agelastes, “ though you may, perchance, 
throw death into the scale by which you hope to 
gain it ?” 
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“ Assuredly,” said Count Robert ; “nor is there 
one wearing such a belt as this, to whom such a 
thought is stranger.” 

‘And as I understand,” said Agelastes, “ your 
dady shares with your honourable self in these ve- 
lorous resolutions {—Can this be ?” 

“You may undervalue my female courage, fa- 
ther, if such is your will,”’ said the Countess ; “ but 
I speak in presence of a witness who can attest the 
truth, when I say that a man of half your years had 
not doubted the truth with impunity.” 

“ Nay, Heaven protect me from the lightning of 
your eyes,” said Agelastes, “ whether in anger or 
in scorn. I bear an sgis about myself against 
what I should else have feared. But age, with its 
incapacities, brings also its apologies. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is one like me whom you seek to find, 
and in that case 1 should be happy to render to 
you such services as it is my duty to offer to all 
worthy knights.” 

“ I have already said,” replied Count Robert, 
“ that after the accomplishment of my vow,’’—ha 
looked upwards, and crossed himself,— there is 
nothing on earth to which I am more bound than 
to celebrate my name in arms as becomes a valiant 
cavalier. When men dic obscurely, they die for 
ever. Had my ancestor Charles never left the 
paltry banks of the Saale, he had not now been 
much better known than any vine-dresser whio 
wielded his pruning-hook in the same territories. 
But he bore him like a brave man, and his name 
is deathless in the memory of the worthy.” 

“ Young man,” said the old Grecian, “ although 
it is but seldom that such as you, whom | was 
made to serve and to value, visit this country, it is 
not the less true that I am well qualified to serve 
you in the matter which you have so mueli at 


tion to the objects which were passing around him. | heart. , My acquaihtance with nature has been so 
Deep thought appeared to reign on his brow, and | perfect and so long, that, during its continuance, 


she has disappeared, and another world has been 
spread before me, in which she has but little to 
do. Thus the curious stores which I have assem- 
bled are beyond the researches of other men, and 
not to be laid before those whose deeds of valour 
are to be bounded by the ordinary probabilities of 
everyday nature. No romancer of your romantic 
country ever devised such extraord nary adven- 
tures out of his own imagination, and to feed the 
idle wonder of those who sat listening around, as 
those which I know, not of idle invention, but 01 
real positive existence, with the means of achicv- 
ing and accomplishing the conditions of each ad- 
venture.” 

“ If such be your real profession,” said the 
French Count, “ you have met one of those whom 
you chiefly search for ; nor will my Countess and | 
1 stir farther upon our road until you,have pointed 
out to us some one of those adventures which it is | 
the business of errant-knights to be industrious in 
seeking out.” 

So saying, he sat down by the side of the old 
man ; and his lady, with a degree of reverence 
which had something in it almost diverting, fol- 
lowed his example. 

“ We have fallen right, Brenhilda,’”’ said Count 
Robert ; “ our guardian angel has watched his 
charge carefully. Here have we come among an 
ignorant set of pedants, chattering their absurd 
language, and holding more important the least 
look that a cowardly Emperor can give, than the 
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vest Diow that a good knight can deal. Believe 
me, [ was wellnigh thinking that we had done ill 
to take the cross—God forgive such an impious 
doubt! Yet here, when we were even despairi 
to find the road to fame, we have met with one of 
those excellent men whom the knights of yore were 
wont to find sitting by springs, by crosses, and by 
altars, ready to direct the wandering knight where 
fame was to be found, Disturb him not, my Bren- 
hilda,” said the Count, * but let him recall to him- 
self his stories of the ancient time, and thou shalt 
see he will enrich us with the treasures of his infor- 
mation.” 

“ Tf,” replied Agelastez, after some pause, “ I 

have waited for a longer term than human life is 
yranted to most men, [ shall still be overpaid by 
dedicating what remains of exietence to the service 
of a pair so devoted to chivalry. What first occurs 
to me is a story of our Greek country, so famous 
in adventures, and which 1 shall briefly detail to 
you :— 
" «¢ Afay hence, in our renowned Grecian Archi- 
pelago, amid storms and whirlpools, rocks which, 
changing their character, appear to precipitate 
themselves against each other, and billows that are 
never in a pacific state, lies the rich island of Zuli- 
chium, inhabited, notwithstanding its wealth, by a 
very few natives, who live only upon the sea-coast. 
‘he inland part of the island is one immense 
mountain, or pile of mountains, amongst which, 
those who dare approach near enough, may, we 
ure assured, discern the moss-grown and antiqua- 
ted towers and pinnacles of a stately, but ruinous 
castle, the habitation of the sovereign of the island, 
in which she has been enchanted for a great many 
‘ears. 

“A bold knight, who came upon a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, made a vow to deliver this unhappy 
victim of pain and sorcery ; feeling, with justice, 
vehemently offended, that the fiends of darkness 
should exercise any authority near the Holy Land, 
which might be termed the very fountain of light. 
‘'wo of the oldest inhabitants of the island under- 
took to guide him as near to the main gate as they 
durst, nor did they approach it more closely than 
the length of a bow-shot. Here, then, abandoned 
to himself, the brave Frank set forth upon his en- 
terprise, with a stout heart, and Heaven alone to 
friend. The fabric which he approached showed, 
by its gigantic size, and splendour of outline, the 
power and wealth of the potentate who had erected 
it. The brazen gates unfolded themselves as if 
with hope and pleasure; and aérial voices swept 
around the spires and turrets, congratulating the 
geniuseof the place, it might be, upon the expected 
approach of its deliverer. 

“ The knight passed on, not unmoved with won- 
der, though untainted by fear; and the Gothic 
splendours which he saw were of a kind highly to 
exalt his idea of the beauty of the mistress for 
whom a prison-house had been so richly deco- 
rated. Guards there were in Eastern dress and 
arms, upon bulwark and buttress, in readiness, it 
nppeared, to bend their bows; but the warriors 
were motionless and silent, and took no more no- 
tice of the armed step of the knight than if a monk 
or hermit had approached their guarded post. They 
were living, and yct, as to all power and sense, 
they might be considered among the dead. If 
there was truth in the old tradition, the sun had 
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shone and the rain had fallen upon them for more 
than four hundred changing seasons, without their 
being sensible of the genial warmth of the one or 
the culdness of the other. Like the Israelites in 
the desert, their shoes had not decayed, nor their 
vestments waxed old. As Time left them, so and 
without alteration was he again to find them.” 
The philosopher began now to recall what he had 
heard of the cause of their enchantment, 

“ The sage to whom this potent charm is im- 
puted, was one of the Magi who followed the tencts 
of Zoroaster. He had come to the court of this 
youthful Princess, who received him with every 
attention which gratified vanity could dictate, so 
that in a short time her awe of this grave per- 
sonage was lost in the sense of ascendancy which 
her beauty gave her over him. It was no difficult 
matter—in fact it happens every day—for the 
beautiful woman to lull the wise man into what is 
not inaptly called a fool’s paradise. The sage was 
induced to attempt feats of youth which his years 
rendered ridiculous; he could command the ele- 
ments, but the common course of nature was be- 
yond his power. When, therefore, he exerted his 
magic strength, the mountains bent and the seas 
receded; but when the philosopher attempted to 
lead forth the Princess of Zulichium in the youth- 
ful dance, youths and maidens turned their heads 
aside lest they should make too manifest the ludi- 
crous ideas with which they were impressed. 

“ Unhappily, as the aged, even the wisest of 
them, will forget themselves, so the young natu- 
rally enter into an alliance to spy out, ridicule, 
and enjoy their foibles. Many were the glances 
which the Princess sent among her retinue, inti- 
mating the nature of the amusement which she 
received from the attentions of her formidable 
lover. In process of time she lost her caution, 
and a glance was detected, expressing to the old 
man the ridicule and contempt in which he had 
been all along held by the object of his affections. 
Earth has no passion so bitter as love converted 
to hatred; and while the sage bitterly regretted 
what he had done, he did not the less resent the 
light-hearted folly of the Princess by whom he 
had been duped. 

“Tf, however, he was angry, he possessed the 
art to conceal it. Nota avon not a look expressed 
the bitter disappointment which he had received. 
A shade of melancholy, or rather gloom, upon his 
brow, alone intimated the coming storm. The 
Princess became somewhat alarmed; she was be- 
sides extremely good-natured, nor had her inten- 
tions of leading the old man into what would ren- 
der him ridiculous, been so accurately planned 
with malice prepense, as they were the effect of 
accident and chance. She saw the pain which he 
suffered, and thought to end it by going up to him, 
when about to retire, and kindly wishing him good- 
night. 

fee You say well, daughter,’ said the sage, * good- 
night—but who, of the numbers who hear me, shall 
say good-morning ? 

« The speech drew little attention, although two 
or three persons to whom the character of the sage 
was known, fled from the island that very night, 
and by their report made known the circumstances 
attending the first infliction of this extraordinary 
spell on those who remained within the Castle. A 
slecp like that of death fell upon them, and was not 
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removed. Most of the inhabitants left the island ; 
the fow who remained were cautious how they 
approached the Castle, and watched untél some 
bold adventurer should bring that happy awaken- 
ing which the speech of the sorcerer soemed in 
some degreo to intimate. 

«“ Nover scomed there a fairer opportunity for 
that awakening to take place than when the proud 
step of Artavan de Hautlieu was placcd upon those 
enchanted courts. On the left, lay the palaee and 
donjonrkeep ; but the right, more attractive, seom- 
ed to invite to the apartment of the women. Ata 
side door, reclined on a couch, two guards of the 
haram, with their naked swords grasped in their 
hands, and features fiendishly contorted between 
sleep and dissolution, seemed to menace death to 
any who shauld venture to approach. This threat 
deterred not Artavan de Hautlieu. Ile approaeh- 
ed the entranee, when the doors, like those of the 
great entrance to the Castle, made themselves in- 
stantly accessible to him. A guard-reom of the 
gnine offcminate soldiers received him, nor could 
the strictest examination have discovered to him 
whether it was sleep or death which arrested the 
eves that seemed to look upon and prohibit his 
alvance. Unhceding the presence of these ghastly 
sentinels, Artavan pressed forward into an inner 
apartment, where female slaves of the most distin- 
vuished beauty were visible in éie attitude of those 
who had already assumed their dress for the night. 
Yhere was much in this seene which might have 
arrested so young a pilgrim as Artavan of Haut- 
lieus but his heart was fixed upon achieving the 
freedom of the beautiful Princess, nor did he suffer 
himself to be withdrawn from that object by any 
inferior consideration. He passed on, therefore, to 
n little ivory door, which, after a moment’s pause, 
as if in maidenly hesitation, gave way like the 
rest, and yielded access to the sleeping apartment 
of the Princess herself. <A soft light, resembling 
that of evening, penetrated into a chamber where 
every thing seemed contrived to exalt the luxury 
of slumber. The heaps of cushions, which formed 
a stately bed, secmed rather to be touched than 
impressed by the form of a nymph of fifteen, the 
renowned Princess of Zulielhium.” 

“ Without interrupting you, good father,’ said 
the Countess Brenhilda, “ it seems to me that we 
van comprehend the picture of a woman asleep 
without much dilating upon it, and that such a 
subject is little recommended either by our age or 
by yours.” 

“« Pardon me, noble lady,” answered Agelastes, 
“the must approved part of my story has ever 
been this passage, and while I now suppress it in 
obedience to your command, bear notice, 1 pray 
you, that I sacrifice the most beautiful part of the 
tale.” 

“ Brenhilda,” added the Count, “Tam surprised 
you think of interrupting a story which has hitherto 
prueceded with so much fire; the telling of a few 
words mere or less wil] surely have a much greater 
influence upon the sense of the narrative, than such 
an addition can possibly possess over our sentiments 
of action.” 

* As you will,” said his lady, throwing herself 
carelessly back upon the seat; “ but methinks the 
worthy father protracts this discourse, till it be- 
somes of a nature more trifling than interesting.” 
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“ Brenhilda,” said the Connt, “ this is the first 
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time I have remerked in you a weman’s weak 
ness.” 

“I may as well aay, Count Robert, that it is the 
first time,” anewored Brenhilda, “ that you have 
shown to me the ineonstancy of your #ex.” 

“ Gods and geddeases,” said the philosopher, 
“wags ever known a quarrel more absurdly found- 
ed! The Countess is jealous of one whom he 
husband probably never will see, nor is there any 
prospect that the Princess of Zulichium will be 
hereafter better known to the modern world, thar 
if the curtain hung before her tomb.” 

“ Proceed,” raid Count Robert of Paris; “ if Sir 
Artavan of Hautlicu has not accomplished the en- 
franchisement of the Prinecss of Zulichium, I make 
a vow to our Lady of the Broken Lances,”?’— 

‘ Remember,” said his lady interfering, “ that 
you are already under a vow to free the Sepulchre 
of God; and to that, methinks, all lighter engage- 
ments might give place.” 

“ Well, lady—well,” said Count Robert, but half 
satisfied with this interference, “I will not engage 
myself, you may be assured, on any adventure 
which may claim precedence of the enterprize o1 
the Holy Sepulchre, to which we are all bound.” 

“ Alas !” said Agclastes, “ the distance of Zuli- 
chium from the speediest route to the sepulchre is 
80 small, that” 

“ Worthy father,” said the Countess, * we will, 
if it pleases you, hear your tale to an end, and then 
determine what we will do. We Norman ladies, 
descendants of the old Germans, claim a voice with 
our lords in the council which precedes the battle ; 
nor has our assistance in the eonflict been deemed 
altogether uscless.”’ 

The tone in which this was spoken conveyed an 
awkward innuendo, to the philosopher, who began 
to foresee that the guidance of the Norman knight 
would be more difficult than be had foreseen, while 
his consort remained by his side. He took up, 
therefore, lis oratory on somewhat a lower key 
than before, and avoided those warm descriptions 
which had given such offence to the Countess 
Brenhilda. 

“ Sir Artavan de Hautlicu, says the story, con- 
sidered in what way he should accost the sleeping 
damsel, when it occurred to him in what manner 
the charm would be inost likely to be reversed. I 
am in your judgment, fair lady, if he judged wrong 
in resolving that the method of his address should 
be a hiss upon the lips.” The colour of Brenhilda 
was somewhat heightened, but she did not deem 
the observation worthy of notice. 

“ Never had eo innocent an action,” continued 
the philosopher, “an effect more horrible. The 
delightful light of a summer evening was instantly 
changed into a strange lurid hue, which, infected 
with sulplur, seenied to breathe suffocation through 
the apartment. The rich hangings, and splendid 
furniture of the chamber, the very walls them- 
scives, were changed into huge stones tossed tege- 
ther at random, like the inside of a wild beast’s 
den, nor was the den without an inhabitant. The 
beautiful and innocent lips to which Artavan de 
Hautlieu had approached his own, were now 
changed into the hideous and bizarre form, and 
bestial aspect of a fiery dragon. A moment she 
hovered upon the wing, and it is said, hast Sir Ar- 
tavan found courage to repeat his salute three 
dunes, he would then have remained master of all 
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the wealth, and of tne disenchanted princess. But 
the oppertunity was lost, and the dragon, or the 
creature who seomed such, sailed out at a side 
windaw upon ite broad pennons, uttering loud wails 
of disappointment.” 

Here ended the story of Agelastes. “ The Prin- 
cess,” he said, “ is still suppose. to abide her doom 
in the Island of Zalichium, and ecveral knights 
have undertaken the adventure; but I know not 
‘whether it was the fear of saluting the sleeping 
maiden, or that of approaching the dragon into 
which she was transformed, but so it is, the speil 
remains nnachieved. [ know the way, and if you 
ray the word, you may be to-morrow on the read 
to the castle of enchantment.” 


The Countess heard this proposal with the decp- | 


est anxiety, for she knew that sho might, by oppo- 
sition, determine her husband irrevocably upon 
following out the enterprise. She stood theretor~ 
with a timid and bashful look, strange in a perso. 
whose bearing was generally so dauntless, ane 
prudently left it to the uninflueuced mind of Count 
Robert to form the resolution which should best 
please him. 

“ Brenhilda,”’ he said, taking ber hand, “ fame 
and honour are dear to thy husband ag ever they 
were to knight who buckled a brand upon his side, 
Thou hast done, perhaps, | may say, for me, what 
L might in vain have looked for from ladies of thy 
condition ; and therefore thou mayst woll expect a 
casting voice in such points of deliberation.— W hv 
dost thou wander by the side of a foreign and un- 
healthy shore, instead of the banks of thi lovely 
Seine —-Why dost thou wear a dress unusual to 
thy sex ?—Why dost thou seek death, and think tt 
little in comparison of shame #-Why¢ but that 
the Count of Paris may have a bride worthy of 
him.—Dost thou think that this’affection is thrown 
away? No, by the saints!) Thy knight repays it 
as he best ought, and sacrifices to thee every 
thought which thy affection may less than entirely 
approve !”’ 

Poor Brenhilda, confused as she was by the va- 
rious emotions with which she was agitated, now 
in vain endeavoured to maintain the heroie de- 
portment which her eharacter as an Amazon re- 
quired from her. She attempted to assume the 
proud and lofty look which was properly ber own, 
but failing in the effort, she threw heveelf into the 
Count’s arms, hung round his neck, and wept hke 
a village maiden, whose truc love is pressed for the 
wars. Her husband, a little ashamed, while he 
was much moved by this burst of affection in ene 
to whose character it seemed an unusual attribn'ec, 
was, at,the same time, please! and proud that he 
could have awakened an affection so genuine and 
so gentle in a soul 60 high-spirited and so unbe1cl- 
ing. 

“ Not thus,” he said, “my Brenhilda! T wonld 
not have it thas, either for thine own sake or for 
mine. Do not fet this wise old man suppose that 
thy heart is made of the malleable stuff which 
forms that of other maidens; and apologize to him, 
as rory well become thee, for having prevented my 
undertaking the adventure of Zulichium, which he 
recommends,” 

It was not easy for Brenhikla to recover herce'f, 
after having afforded se neotehe an instanee benw 
nature can vindieate her rights, with whatever 
rigour she may have been disciplined and tyran- 
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nized over, With a look of inefable affection, abe 
disjoined herself from her husband, still keepin 
hold of his hand, and turning to the old man with 
a countenance in which the half-effaced tears were 
euaceeded by smiles of pleasure and of modesty, 
she spoke to Agelastes as she would to @ person 
whom she respected, and towards whom she bad 
some offence to atone. Father,” she gaid, re- 
spectfully, “be not angry with me that I should 
have been an obstacle to one of the best knighta 
that ever spurred stecd, undertaking the enterprise 
of thine enchanted Princess; but the truth is, that 
in our land, where knighthood and religion agree 
in permitting only one lady love, and one lady wife, 
we do not quite so willingly see our husbands run 
into danger—especially of that kind where lonely 
ladies are the parties relieved—and—and kisses 
are the ransom paid. I have as much confidence 
in my Robert’s fidelitv, as a lady can have ina 
ioving knight, but sti] 

“ Lovely lacy,” said Agelastes, who, notwich 
standing his highly artificial character, oauld not 
help being moved by the simple and sincere afive- 
tion of the handsome voung pair, “ you have doue 
noevil. ‘The state of the Princess is no worse than 
it was, and there eannot be a donbt that the knight 
fated to relieve her, will appear at the destined 
period,” 

The Countess smiled sadly, and shook hor bead. 
“You do not know,” she said, “how powerful is 
the aid of which TE bave unhappily deprived this 
unfortunate lady, by a jealousy which [ now feel 
to have been alihe paltry and unworthy; and, such 
is my regret, that TI could find in my heart to re- 
tract my opposition to Count Robert’s undertaking 
this adventure.” She looked at her husband with 
some anxiety, as oue that had made an offer she 
would not willingly see accepted, and did not re- 
cover her courage until he said, decidedly, “ Bren- 
lnida, that may not be.” 

“And why, then, may not Brenhilda herself 
take the adventure,” continued the Countess, 
“since she can neither fear the charms of the 
Princess nor the terrors of the dragon?’ 

“ Lady,” said Agelastes, “tho Princess must be 
awakened by the kiss of love, and not by that of 
friendship.” 

“ A cufficient reason,” said the Countess, smiling, 
“why a lady may not wish her lord to go forth 
upon an adventure of which the conditions are so 
regulated.” 

“ Noble minstrel, or herald, or by whatever 
name this country oalls you,” said Count Robert, 
“ accept a sma}l remuncration for an hour plea- 
santly spent, though spent, unhappily, in vain. | 
should make some apology for the meanness of my 
offering, but French knights, you may have ocea- 
sion to know, are more full of fame than of 
wealth.” 

“ Not for that, noble sir,” replied Agelastes, 
“would 1 refuse your munificence ; a besant from 
vour worthy hand, or that of your noble-minded 
indy, were centupled in its value, by the eminence 
of the persons from whom it came. [ would hang 
it round my neck by a string of pearls, and when 
1 cane into the presence of knights and of ladies, 
I would proelaim that this addition to my achieve- 
ment of armorial diptinction, was bestowed by the 
renowned Count Robert of Paris, and his un 
equalled lady.” The Knight and the Countess 
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looked on each other, and the lady, taking trom 
her finger a ring of pure gold, prayed the old man 
to accept of it, as a mark of tee esteem and her 
husband’s. “ With one other condition,” said the 
philosopher, “ which I trust you will not find alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. I have, on the way to the 
city by the most pleasant road, a small kiosk, or 
hermitage, where I sometimes receive my friends, 
who, I venture to say, are among the most respect- 
able personages of this empire. ‘I'wo or three of 
these will probably honour my residence to-day, 
and partake of the- provision it affords. Could 1 
add to these the company of the noble Count and 
Countess of Paris, I should deem my poor habita- 
tion honoured for ever.” 

“ Flow say you, my noble wife?’ said the Count. 
* The company of a minstrel befits the highest 
birth, honours the highest rank, and adds to the 
greatest achievements; and the invitation does us 
too much credit to be rejected.” 

‘“‘Tt grows somewhat late,” said the Countess : 
“ but we came not here to shun a sinking sun or a 
darkening sky, and I feel it my duty, as well as 
my satisfaction, to place at the command of the 
good father every pleasure which it is in my power 
to offer to him, for having been the means of your 
neglecting his advice.” 

“ The path is so short,” said Agelastes, “ that 
we had better keep our present mode of travelling, 
if the Jady should not want the assistance of 
horses.” 

“ No horses on my account,” said the Lady Bren- 
hilda. © My waiting-woman, Agatha, has what 
necessaries I may require; and, for the rest, no 
knight ever travelled so little embarrassed with 
baggage as my husband.” 

Agelastes, therefore, led the way through tlic 
deepening wood, which was freshened by the cooler 
breath of evening, and his guests accompanied him. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Without aruin, broken, tangled, cumbrouns, 
Within it was a little paradise, 
Where Taste had made her dwelling. Statuary, 
First-born of human art, moulded her images, 
And bade men mark and worship. 
Anonymors. 


Tue Count of Paris and his lady attended the 
old man, whose advanced age, his excellence in the 
use of the French language, which he spoke to ad- 
miration,—above all, his skill in applying it to poe- 
tical and romantic subjects, which was essential to 
what was then termed history and belles lettres,— 
drew from the noble hearers a degree of applausc, 
which, as Agelastes had seldom been vain enough 
to consider as his due, so, on the part of the Knight 
of Paris and his lady, had it been but rarely con- 
ferred. 

They had walked for some time by a path which 
sometimes seemed to hide itself among the woods 
that came down tothe shore of the Propontis, some- 
times emerged from concealment, and skirted the 
open margin of the strait, while, at every turn, it 
seemed guided by the desire to select a choice and 
contrast of beauty. Variety of scenes and man- 
ners enlivened, from their novelty, the landscape 
to the pilgrims. By the sea-shore, nymphs were 
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tambourme to their steps, as represented in some 
groups of ancient statuary. The very faces had a 
singular resemblance to the antique. If old, their 
long robes, their attitudes, and magnificent heads, 
presented the ideas which distinguish prophets and 
saints; while, on the other hand, the features of 
the young recalled the expressive countenances of 
the heroes of antiquity,-and the charms of those 
lovely females by whom their deeds were in- 
spired. 

But the race of the Greeks was no longer to be 
seen, even in its native country, unmixed, or in 
absolute purity ; on the contrary, they saw groups 
of persons with features which argued a different 
descent. 

In a retiring bosom of the shore, which was 
traversed by the path, the rocks, receding from the 
beach, rounded off a spacious portion of level sand, 
and, in some degree, enclosed it. A party of 
heathen Scythians whom they beheld, presented 
the deformed features of the demons they were 
said to worship—flat noses with expanded nostrils, 
which seemed to admit the sight to their very 
brain; faces which extended rather in breadth 
than length, with strange unintellectual eyes placed 
in the extremity ; figures short and dwarfish, yet 
garnished with legs and arms of astonishing sinewy 
strength, disproportioned to their bodies. As the 
travellers passed, the savages held a species of 
tournament, as the Count termed it. In this they 
exercised theinselves by darting at each other long 
reeds, or canes, balanced for the purpose, which, in 
this rude sport, they threw with such force, as not 
unfrequently to strike each other from their steeds, 
and otherwise to cause serious damage. Some of 
the combatants Leing, for the time, out of the play, 
devoured with greedy looks the beauty of the 
Countess, and eyéd her in such a manner, that 
she said to Count Robert,—“ 1 have never known 
fear, my husband, nor is it for me to acknowledge 
it now; but if disgust be an ingredient of it, these 
misformed brutes are qualified to inspire it.” 

“ What, ho, Sir Knight!’ exclaimed one of the 
infidels, “ your wife, or your lady love, has com- 
mitted a fault against the privileges of the Impe- 
rial Scythians, and not small will be the penalty 
she has incurred. You may go your way as fast 
as you will out of this place, which is, for the pre- 
sent, our hippodrome, or atmeidan, call it which 
you will, as you prize the Roman or the Saracen 
language; but for your wife, if the sacrament has 
united you, beheve my word, that she parts not su 
soon or so easy.” 

“ Scoundrel heathen,” said the Christian Knight, 
“ dost thou hold that language to a Peer of 
France?” 

Agelastes here interposed, and using the sound- 
ing language of a Grecian courtier, reminded the 
Scythians, (mercenary soldiers, as they seemed, of 
the eae that all violence against the European” 
pilgrims was, by the Imperial orders, strigtly pro- 
hibited under pain of death. 

“IT know better,” said the exulting savage, shak- 
ing one or two javelins with broad steel heads, and 
wings of the eagle’s feather, which last were dab- 
bled in blood. “ Ask the wings of my javelin,” he 
said, “in whose heart’s blood these feathers have 
been dyed. They shall reply to you, that if Alexius 
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too exemplary soldiers to serve our Emperor other- 


wise than he wishes to be served.” 

“ Peace, Toxartis,” said the philosopher, “ thou 
.beliest thine Emperor.” 
xs “ Peace, thou!” said Toxartis, “ or I will do a 
dNved that mishecomes a soldier, and rid the world 
of a prating old man.” 

So saying, he put forth his hand to take hold of 
the Countess’s veil. With the readiness which 
frequent use had given to the warlike lady, she 
withdrew herself from the heathen’s grasp, and 
with her trenchant sword dealt him so sufficient a 
blow, that Toxartis lay lifeless on the plain. The 
Count leapt on the fallen leader’s steed, and crying 
his war-cry, “ Son of Charlemagne, to the rescue !” 
be rode amid the rout of heathen cavaliers with a 
battle-axe, which he found at the saddlebow of the 
deceased chieftain, and wielding it with remorse- 
{ess dexterity, he soon slew or wounded, or com. 
pelled to flight, the objects of his resentment; nor 
was there any of them who abode an instant to 
support the boast which they had made. 

‘‘ ‘The despicable churls!” said the Countess to 
Agelastes ; “it irks me that a drop of such coward 
blood should stain the hands of a noble knight. 
They call their exercise a tournament, although in 
their whole exertions every blow is aimed behind 
the back, and not one has the courage to throw 
his windlestraw while he perceives that of another 
pointed against himself.” 

“ Such is their custom,” said Agelastes; “ not 
perhaps so much from cowardice as from habit, in 
exercising before his Imperial Majesty. 1 have 
seen that Toxartis literally turn his back upon the 
mark when he bent his bow in full career, and 
when in the act of galloping the farthest from his 
vbject, he pierced it through the very centre with 
~ broad arrow.” ° Z 

“ A force of such soldiers,” said Count Robert, 
who had now rejoined his friends, “‘could not, 
methinks, be very formidable, where there was but 
wn ounce of genuine courage in the assailants.” 

“ Mean time, let us pass on to my kiosk,” said 
Agelastes, “ lest the fugitives find friends to en- 
courage them in thoughts of revenge.” 

“ Such friends,” said Count Robert, ‘‘ methinks 
the insolent heathens ought not to find in any land 
which calls itself Christian; and if | survive the 
conquest of the Holy Sepulchre, I shall make it 
my first business to enquire by what right your 
Emperor retains in his service a band of Paynim 
and unmannerly cut-throats, who dare offer injury 
upon the highway, which ought to be sacred to the 
peace of God and the king, and to noble ladies and 
inoffeugive pilgrims. It is one of a list of many 
qttestions which, my vow accomplished, I will not 
tail to put to,him; ay, and expecting an answer, 
as they say, prompt and categorical.” 

“ You shall gain no answer from me thougn,” 
said Agelastes to himself. “ Your demands, Sir 
Knight, are over peremptory, and imposed under 
too rigid conditions, to be replied to by those who 
can evade them.” 

He changed the conversation, accordingly, with 
easy dexterity ; and they had not proceeded much 
farther, before they reached a spot, the natural 
beauties of which called forth the admiration of his 
foreign companions. A copious brook, gushing out 
of the woodland, descended to the sea with no small 
woise and tumult; and, as if disdaining a quieter 
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course, Which it might have gained Ly a little cite 
cuit to the right, it took the readiest road to the 
ocean, plunging over the face of a lofty and barren 
precipice which overhung the sea-shore, and from 
thence led its little tribute, with as much noise ag 
if it had the stream of a full river to boast of, to 
the waters of the Hellespont. 

The rock, we have said, was bare, unless in so 
far as it was clothed with the foaming waters of 
the cataract; but the banks on each side were co- 
vered with plane-trecs, walnut-trees, cypresses, and 
other kinds of large timber proper to the East. 
The fall of water, always agreeable in a warm cli- 
mate, and generally produced by artificial means, 
was here natural, and lad been chosen, something 
like the Sibyl’s temple at Tivoli, for the seat of a 
goddess to whom the invention of Polytheism had 
ussigned a sovereignty over the department around. 
The shrine was small and circular, like many of 
the lesser temples of the rustic deities, and enclos- 
ed by the wall of an outer court. After its dese- 
cration, it had probably been converted into a 
luxurious surnmer retreat by Agelastes, or some 
Epicurean philosopher. As the building, itself of a 
light, airy, and fantastic character, was dimly seen 
through the branches and foliage on the edge of 
the rock, so the mode by which it was accessible 
was not at first apparent amongst the mist of the 
cascade. A pathway, a good deal hidden by vege- 
tation, ascended by a gentle aclivity, and prolonged 
by the architect by: meuns of a few broad and easy 
marble steps, making part of the original approach, 
conducted the passenger to a small, but exquisitely 
lovely velvet lawn, in front of the turret or temple 
we have described, the back part of which build: 
ing overhung the cataract. 





CHAPTER XII. 


The parties met. The wily, wordy Greek, 

Weighing each word, and canvassing each syllable , 

Evading, arguing, equivocating. 

And the stern Frank came with his two-hand sword, 

Watching to see which way the balance sways, 

That he may throw it 1m, and turn the scales 
Palestine. 


Ara signal made by Agelastes, the door of this 
romantic retreat was opened by Diogenes, the ne- 
gro slave, to whom our readers have been already 
introduced; nor did it escape the wily old man, 
that the Count and his lady testified some wonder 
at his form and lineaments, being the first African 
perhaps whom they had ever seen so closely. The 
philosopher lost uot the opportunity of making an 
impression on their minds, by a display of the su- 
periority of his knowledge. 

“ This poor being,” he observed, “is of the race 
of Ham, the undutiful son of Noah; for his trans- 
gressions against his parent, he was banished to 
the sands of Africa, and was condemned to be the 
father of a race doomed to be the slaves of the 
issue of his more dutiful brethren.” 

The knight and his lady gazed on the wonderful 
a nce before them, and did not, it may be 
believed, think of doubting the information, which 
was so much of a piece with their ee a while 
their opinion of their host was greatly a 
by the supposed extent of his knowledge. 

« It gives pleasure to a manof humanity,” con- 
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we must empley the services of others, which is at 
ther times senres lawful, te cheese ‘his assistants 
ont. of.a.race of beings, hewers-of wood and draw- 
ers of water—from their birth upwards destined 
to slavery; and to whom, therefore, by employing 
them as slaves, we render no injury, but carry 
into effcet, in a slight degree, tho intentians of the 
Great Being who made us all.” 

“ Ave there many of a race,” said the Countess, 
“ $0 sit y wnhappy in their destination? = I 
have hitherto thouglit the stories of black men as 
idle aa these which minstrels tcll of fairies and 
ghosts,” 

“ Bo not believe ao,” said the philesaphier ; “ the 
raee is numerous as the sands of the sea, neither 
are they altogether unhappy in discharging the 
duties which their fate has allotted them. ‘Ihose 
who ave of worse character suffer even in this life 
the penance due to their guilt; they become the 
slaves of the cruel and tyrannical, are beaten, 
starved, and nuitilated. ‘To those whoso maral 
characters are better, better masters are provided, 
who share with their slaves, as with their children, 
food and raiment, and the other good things which 
they theniselves enjoy To some, Heaven allots 
the favour of kings and of conquerors, and to a 
fow, but those the chief favourites of the species, 
hath been assigned a place in the mansions of 
philesophy, where, by availing themselves of the 
lights which their masters can afford, they gain a 
preapect into that world which is the residence of 
true happiness.” 

“ Methinks I understand you,” replied the Coun- 
teas, “ and if so, I ought rather te eavy our sable 
friend here than to pity him, for having been allet- 
ted in the partition of his kind to the possession of 
his present master, from whoin, doubtless, he has 
acquired the desirable knowledge which you men- 
tion.” 
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in his kand. Three damsels, resembling dive Geaces 
in the beautiful prepertions of their limba, and: the 
slender clothing which they wore, lurked im differ- 
ent attitudes, each in her owa niche, and seemcd 
but to await the first eound of the mnwic, to hound 
forth frem thenge and jein in the froke dance. 
The subject was beautiful, yet samewhat light, te 
ornament the study of such a sage as Agclastes 
represented himself to be. 

die ssemed to be sensible that this might at- 
tract observation.—“ These figures,” be sairt, “ ox- 
ecuted at the period of the highest excellence of 
Grecian at, were considered of old as the choval 
nymphs assembled to adore the goddess of the 
place, waiting but the music to join in the worsinp 
of the temple. And, in trath, the wisest may be 
interested in secing how near to animation the 
genius of these wonderful men could bring the in- 
flexihlo marble. Allow but for the absence of the 
divine efffatus, or breath of animation, and an un- 
enlightened heathen might euppose the miracle of 
Prometheus was about to be realized. Laut we,” 
said he, looking upwards, “ ave taught to form a 
better judgment between what man can do and the 
productions of the Deity.” 

Some subjeets of natural histery were painted on 
the walls, and the philosopher fixed the attentioyv 
of his guests upon the half-reasoning elephant, ™ 
which he mentioned several aneccotes, which they 
listened to with great eagernens. 

A distant strain was here heaad, as if of music 
in the woods, penetrating by fits through the hoa:-e 
roar of the cascade, which, as it sunk immediaty:y 
below the windows, filled ¢he apartment with ite 
deep voice. 

“ Anparently,” said Agelastes, “ the friends 
whom | expected are approaching, and bring with 
them the means of enchanting another sengee. It 
is well they do so, since wisdom tells us that wo 
best honofir the Deity by cnjoying the gifte he Las 


“ He learns, at least,” sail Agelastes, modestly, | provided us.” 


“what I can teach, and, above all, to be contentcd 
with his situation.—Diogenes, my good child,” said 
he, changing his address to the slave, “thou secst 
[ have company—~What does the poor hermit’s 


These words enlled the attention of the plailoso- 
pher’s Frankish guests to the preparations exhibit 
ed in this tasteful saloon. 'Lhese were made for an 
entertuument in the manner of the ancient Ro- 


larder afford, with which he may regale his ho- ‘| mans, and couehes, which were laid beside a table 


noured cuests,” 
Hitherto they had advanced no fanther than a 


sort of outer room, or hall of entrance, fitéed up | 


with no more expense than might have smated one 
who desired at some outlay, and more taste, to 
avail himsalf of the ancient buildmg for a seques- 
teved and private retirement. Tbe chairs and 
conches were covered with Eastern wove mais, 
wad weve.of the simplest and most primitive form. 
But on touching a spring, an imterior apartment 
was displayed, which had: considerable pretension 
te splendour and magnificence. 

e furniture and hangings of this apartment 
were ef atraw-ouloured- alk, wrought on the looms 
of Persia, and crossed with embroidery, which 
produced a rich, yet simple effect. The esiling 
was carved in Axabeasque, aud the four comers of 
the t were farmed into recemes far ata- 
tuary, which had been praduced in « betser age of 


the-art than that which euisted.atthe period of our 
stery, in one nook, a seerned. co .with- 
draw himealf, as if 40 produce his sean- 


tily-covered person, while ke wee willing tooaffor| 
the audience the music of the reed whiok he held 


eee 





ready decked, announced that the male guests, ut 
least, were to assist at the banquet in the usual 
recumbent posture of the ancients ; while seats, 
Sensi among the couches, seemed to say that 
emales were expected, who would observe the 
Grecian customs, in eating seated. The prepara- 
tions for good cheer were guch aa, though limited 
in extent, could searce be exeelled in qualit , 
either by the splendid dishes whiek decked 'l'rimal- 
chio’s banquet of former days, or the lighter deli- 
caeies of Grecian cookery, or the succulent andl 
ighlv-spiced messes indulged in by the uations of 
the Eaat, to whichever they happened to give the 
preference ; and it was with an air of some vanity 
that Agelastes asked his guesis to share @ por 
pilgrim’s meal. 

“ We care little for dainties,” satd the Count; 
“nor does eur present ceuree ef: life. as pilgrinns, 
bound -by a zew, allow.us much choicean: 


jecta. Whatever is: 400d for saliliews, euffiees the 
Countess and 3 fox, wath our wall, we. areudd 
at every hour be ready for batély. amd the dens 
time we ase in for the finid,d¢ is even ao 


much the better. Sit then, Brenlsiida, since the 
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rood man will have it so, and let us lose no time 
in refreshment, lest we waste that whieh should 
be otherwise employed.” 

“ A moment’s forgiveness,” said Agelastes, “un- 
til the arrival.of my other friends, whase music you 
may now hear is close at haud, and who will not 
long I may safely promise, divide you from your 
neal. 

“ Kor that,” said the Count, “ there ia no haste ; 
and since you seem to account it a part of givil 
manners, Brenhilda and I can with ease postpone 
our 7 unless you will permit us, what 1 own 
would be more pleasing, to take a morsel of bread 
anda cup of water presently ; and, thus refreshed, 
to leave the space pie for your more curious and 
more familiar 

“ The saints above forbid!” said Agelastes ; 
“ guests so honoured never before pressed these 
cushions, nor could do so, if the sacred family of 
the imperial Alexins himself even now stood at 
the gate.” 

He had hardly uttered these words, when the 
full-blown peal of a trumpet, louder in a tenfold 
degrec than the strains of music they hud before 
heard, was now sounded in the front of the temple, 
Piercing through the murmur of the waterfall, as 

Damascus blade penctratcs the armour, and as- 
wviling the ears of the hearers, as the sword pierecs 
the flesh of him who wears the harness. 

“ You seem surprised vr alarmed, father,” said 
Count Robert. “Is there danger near, aud do you 
distrust our protection?’ 

“ No,” said Agelastes, “ that would give me con- 
fidence in any extremity; but these sounds excite 
awe, not fear. They tell me that some of the Im- 
perial family are about to be my guests. Yet fear 
nothing, my noble friends—they, whose lvok is 
life, are ready to shower their f€vours with profu- 
sion upon strangers so worthy of honour as they 
will seo hore. Meantime, my brow must*touch my 
threshold, in order duly te welcome them.” So say- 
ing, he hurried to the outer door of the building. 

‘© Each land has its customs,” said the Count, as 
he followed his host, with his wife hanging on his 
arm; “but, Grenhilda, as they are so various, it is 
little wonder that they appear unseemly to each 
other. Here, however, in deference to my enter- 
tainer, I stoop my crest, in the manner which 
seems to be required.” So saying, he followed 
Agelastea into the anterdom, where a new scene 
awaited them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


AcrLastss gained his threshald before Count 
Robert of Paygis and his lady. He had, therciore, 
time to make his prostrations befare a huge animal, 
then unknown to the western world, but now uni- 
versally distinguished as the clephant. On its back 
was a pavilion or palanquin, within which were 
enclosed the august persons of the Lanpress [reno, 
and ber daughter Amma Comncna. Nicephorus 
Briennius attended the Princesses in the. command 
of a gallant bedy of light horse, whose splendid 
armour would have given more pleasure to the 
crugader, if it bad possessed jJess.an air of useless 
wealth and effeminate magnificence. But the effect 
which it produced in its appearance was a6 bril- 
liaat as could well be conceived. The officers alone 
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of 4hia corpe de garde followed Nicephorua to the 
Platform, prestaated themsolves whilo the ladies ef 
the Imperial house descended, and rese up agnin 
under a cloud of waving plumes and flashing lances, 
when they stood secure upon the platform in front 
of the building. Here the somewhat nged, but 
commanding form of the Empresa, and the atill 
juvenile beauties of tho fair historian, were seen to 
great advantage. In the front of a deep back- 
ground ef spears and waving crests, staod the 
sounder of the sacred trumpet, conspicuous by his 
size and the richness of lis apparel; ho kept his 
post on a rock above ¢he stone staircase, and, by 
an occasional note of his instaument, intimated to 
the squadrons beneath that they should stay their 
rrogress, and attend the motions of the Kiupross 
and the wife of the Cassar, 

The fair form of the Countess Breuhilda, and 
the fantastic appearance of her half masauline 
garb, attracted the attenticn of the ladies of Alex- 
ius’ family, but was tvo extraordinary to comniaiil 
their admiration. Agelastes beeame sensible there 
was a necessity that he should introduce his guests 
to each other, if he desired they should meet on 
satisfactory terms. “ May I speak,’’ he said, “ anil 
hvo? The armed strangers whom you find now 
with me are worthy companions of those myriads, 
whom zeal for the suffering inhabitants of Pales- 
tine has brought from tho western extremity of 
Kurope, at once to enjoy the countenance of Alexius 
Comnenus, and to aid him, since it pleases him to 
aceept thuoir assistance, in expelling the Paynims 
from the bounds of the sacred empire, and garri- 
son those regions in thei stead, as vassals of his 
Imperial Majesty.’ 

“ We are pleased,” suid the Empress, “ worthy 
Agelastes, that you should be hind to these who 
are disposed to be so reverent to the Emperor. 
And we are rather disposed to talk with them our- 
selves, that our daughter (whom Apollo hath gifted 
with the choice talent of recording what she sees) 
may become acquainted with ane of those female 
warriors of the West, of wlom we have heard so 
much by common fame, and yet know so little with 
certainty.” 

“Madam,” said the Count, “I can but rudely 
express to you what I have to find fault with in 
the explanation which this old man hath given of 
our purpose in connng hither. Certain it is, we 
neither owe Alexius fealty, nor had we the purpose 
of paying him any, when we took the vow upon 
ourselves which brought us against Asia. Wo 
came, because we understood that the Holy Lana 
had been torn from the Greek Emperor by tho 
Pagaus, Saracens, Turks, and other infidels, fro@® 
whom we are come to win it back. Tho wisest 
and most prudent among us have judged it neces. 
sary to acknowledge the Emperor's authioyity, since 
there was no such safe way of passing to the dis- 
charge of our vow, as that of acknowledging fenity 
to him, as the best mode of preventing quarrels 
ainong Christian States. We, though independent 
of any earthly hing, do not pretend to be greséer 
men than they, aul thevefore have condessended 
to pay the eame hamage.” 

The Empvess colowed several times with indig- 
nation in the course ef this speech, which, in more 
passages than one, was at variance with thone.ini- 
perial maxime of the Grecian court, witich held its 
dignity so high, and plainly intimated « to 
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ypinion which was depreciating to the Emperor's 
power. But the Empress Irene had received in- 
structions from her imperial spouse to beware how 
she gave, or even took, any ground of quarrel with 
the crusaders, who, though coming in the appear- 
ance of subjects, were, nevertheless, too puncti- 
lious and ready to take fire, to render them safe 
discussers of delicate differences. She made a grace- 
ful reverence accordingly, aa if she had scarce un- 
derstood what the Count of Paris had explained so 
bluntly. 

At this moment the appearance of the principal 
persons on cither hand attracted, in a wonderful 
degree, the attention of the other party, and there 
seemed to exist among them a general desire of 
further acquaintance, and, at the same time, a 
manifest difficulty in expressing such a wish. 

Agelastes—to begin with the master of the house 
—had risen from the ground indeed, but without 
venturing to assume an upright posture; he re- 
mained before the Imperial ladies with his body 
and head still bent, his hand interposed between 
his eyes and their faces, like a man that would 
shade his eyesight from the level sun, and awaited 
in silence the commands of those to whom he 
seemed to think it disrespectful to propose the 
slightest action, save by testifying in general, that 
his house and his slaves were at their unlimited 
command. The Countess of Paris, on the other 
hand, and her warlike husband were the peculiar 
obiects of curiosity to Irene, and her accomplished 
daughter, Anna Coninena ; and it occurred to both 
these Imperial ladies, that they had never seen 
finer specimens of human strength and beauty ; 
but by a natural instinct, they preferred the manly 
bearing of the husband to that of the wife, which 
seemed to her own sex rather too haughty and too 
masculine to be altogether pleasing. 

Count Robert and his lady had also their own 
object of attention in the newly arrived group, 
and, to speak truth, it was nothing else than the 
peculiarities of the monstrous animal which they 
now saw, for the first time, employed as a beast of 
burden in the service of the fair Irene and her 
daughter. The dignity and splendour of the elder 
Princess, the grace and vivacity of the younger, 
were nlike lost in Brenhilda’s earnest enquiries 
into the history of the elephant, and the use which 
it made of its trunk, tusks, and huge ears, upon 
different occasions. 

Another person, who took a less direct opportu- 
nity to gaze on Brenhilda with a deep degree of 
interest, was the Ceesar, Nicephorus. This Prince 
kept his eye as steadily upon the Frankish Coun- 
fess as he could well do, without attracting the at- 
tention, and exciting perhaps the suspicions, of his 
wife and mother-in-law ; he therefore endeavoured 
to restore speech to an interview which would 
have been awkward without it. “ It is possible,” 
he said, “beautiful Countess, that this being your 
first visit to the Queen of the world, you have 
never hitherto seen the singularly curious animal 
called the elephant.” B 

“ Pardon me,” said the Countess, “I have been 
treated by this learned gentleman to a sight, and 
some account of that wonderful creature.” 

By all who heard this observation, the Lady Bren- 
hilda was supposed to have made a satirical thrust 
at the philogopher himself, who, in the imperial 
court, usually went by the name of the Elephant. 
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* No one could describe the beast more accu- 
rately than Agelastes,” said the Princess, with a 
smile of intelligence, which went round her attend 
ants. 

“He knows its docility, its sensibility, and its 
fidelity,” said the philosopher, in a subdued tone. 

“True, good Agelastes,” said the Princess ; “ we 
should not criticise the animal which kneels to 
take us up.—Come, lady of a foreign land,” she 
continued, turning to the Frank Count, and espe- 
cially his Countess—“and you her gallant lord ! 
When you return to your native country, you shal! | 
say you have seen the Imperial family partake of | 
their food, and in so far acknowledge themselves 
to be of the same clay with other mortals, sharing ' 
their poorest wants; and relieving them in the | 
same manner.” 

“That, gentle lady, 1 can well believe,’ said 
Count Robert; “ my curiosity would be more in- 
dulged by seeing this strange animal at his food.”’ 

“ You will see the elephant more conveniently 
at his mess within doors,” answered the Princess, 
logking at Agelastes. 

“ Lady,” said Brenhilda, “ I would not willingly 
refuse an invitation given in courtesy, but the sun 
has waxed low unnoticed, and we must return to 
the city.” 

“ Be not afraid,” said the fair historian; “ you 
shall have the advantage of our Imperial escort to 
protect you in your return.” 

“ Fear ?— afraid !— escort t!— protect 1— These 
are words I know not. Know, lady, that my hus- 
band, the noble Count of Paris, is my sufficient es- 
cort ; and even were he not with me, Brenhilda de 
ey aaa fears nothing, and can defend her- 
self.”’ 

“ Fair daughter,” said Agelastes, “ if I may be 
permitted to speak, you mistake the gracious in- 
tentions of the Princess, who expresses herself as 
to a lady of her own land. What she desires is ta 
learn from you some of the most marked habits 
and manners of the Franks, of which you are so 
beautiful an example ; and in return for such in- 
formation the illustrious Princess would be glad to 
procure your entrance to those spacious collections, 
where animals from all corners of the habitable 
world have been assembled at the command of our 
Emperor Alexius, as if to satisfy the wisdom of 
those sages to whom alJ cxeation is known, from 
the deer so small in size that it is exceeded by an 
ordinary rat, to that huge and singular inhabitant 
of Africa that can browse on the tops of trees that 
are forty feet high, while the length of its hind- 
legs does not exceed the half of that wondrous 
height.” e 

“ It is cnough,” eaid the Countess, with some 
eagerness ; but Agelastes had got a point of discus- 
sion after his own mind. 

“There is also,” he said, “that huge lizard, 
which, resembling in shape the harmless inhabit- 
ant of the moors of other countries, is in Egypt a 
monster thirty feet in length, clothed in impene- 
trable scales, and moaning over his prey when he 
catches it, with the hope and purpose of drawing 
others within his danger, by mimicking the lamen- 
tations of humanity.” 

“ Say no more, father!” exclaimed the lady. 
“ My Kobert, we will ia we not, where such 
objects are to be seen ?” 

“ There is also,” said Agelastes, who saw that 
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he would his point by addressing himself to 
the feel age the sane “the huge animal, 
wearing on ite back an invulnerable vestment, 
‘| having on its nose a horn, and sometimes two, the 
folds of whose hide are of the most immense thick- 
ness, and which never knight was able to wound.” 

“ We will go, Robert—will we not?” reiterated 
the Countess. 

“ Avy,” replied the Count, “and teach these East- 
erns how to judge of a knight’s sword, by a single 
blow of my trusty Tranchefer.” 

“ And who knows,” said Brenhilda, “ since this 
is a land of enchantment, but what some person, 
who is languishing in a foreign shape, may have 
their enchantment unexpectedly dissolved by a 
stroke of the good weapon ?” 

“ Say no more, father !”? exclaimed the Count. 
“ We will attend this Princess, since such she is, 
were her whole escort bent to oppose our passage, 
instead of being by her command to be our guard. 
lor know, all who hear me, thus much of the na- 
ture of the Franks, that when you tell us of danger 
aud difficulties, you give us the same desire to tra- 
vel the road where they lie, as other men have in 
seeking either pleasure or profit in the paths in 

| which such are to be found.” : 

| As the Count pronounced these words, he struck 
his hand upon his Tranchefer, as an illustration of 
the manner in which he purposed upon occasion 
to make good his wav. The courtly circle startled 
somewhat at the clash of steel, and the fiery look 
of the chivalrous Count Robert. ‘The Empress 
indulged her alarm by retreating into the inner 
apartment of the pavilion. 

With a grace, which was rarely deigned to any 
but those in close alliance with the Imperial family, 
Anna Comnena took the arm of the noble Count. 
“I see,” she said, “that the Imferial Mother has 
honoured the house of the learned Agelastes, by | 
leading the way; therefore, to teach yout Grecian 
breeding must fall to my share.” Saving this she 
conducted him to the inner apartment. 

“ Fear not for your wife,’ she said, as she no- 
, ticed the Frank look round; “our husband, like 
| ourselves, has pleasure in showing attention to thie 
stranger, and will lead the Countess to our board. 
Tt is not the custom of the Imperial ees eat 
in company with strangers; but we thank Heaven 
for having iustructed us in that civility, which can 
know no degradation in dispensing with ordinary 
rules to do honour to strangers of such merit as 
yours. I know it will be my mother’s request, that 
you will take your places without ceremony ; and 
also, although the grace be somewhat particular, 
I am sure that it will have my Imperial father’s 
approbation.” 

“ Be it as ygur ladyship lists,” said Count Ro- 
bert. ‘There are few men to whom I would yield 
place at the board, if they had not gone before me 
in the battle-field. Toa lady, especially so fair a 
one, I willingly yield my place, and bend my knee, 
whenever I have the good hap to meet her.” 

The Princess Anna, instead of feeling herself 
awkward in the di e of the extraordinary, 
and, as she might have thought it, degrading office 
of ushering a basbavien chief tv the banquet, felt, 
on the contrary, flattered, at having bent to her 
purpose a heart so obstinate as that of Count Robert, 
and elated, perhaps, with a certain degree of satis- 
fied pride while under his momentary protection, 
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The Empress Irene had already seated herself 
at the head of the table. She looked with some 
astonishment, when her, daughter and son-in-law, 
taking their seats at her right and left hand, invi- 
ted the Count and Countess of Paris, the former 
to recline, the latter to sit at the board, in the 
places next to themselves; but she had received 
the strictest orders from her husband to be defe- 
rential in every respect to the strangers, and did 
not think it right, therefore, to interpose any cere- 
monious scruples. 

The Countess took her seat, as indicated, beside 
the Cesar; and the Count, instead of reclining in 
the mode of the Grecian men, also seated himself 
in the European fashion by the princess. 

“ T will not lie prostrate,” said he, laughing, 
“except in consideration of a blow weighty enough 
to compel me to do so; nor then either, if I am 
able to start up and return it.” 

The service of the table then began, and, to say 
truth, it appeared to be an important part of the 
business of the day. The officers who'attended to 
perform their several duties of deckers of the 
table, sewers of the banquet, removers and tasters 
to the Imperial family, thronged into the banquet- 
ing room, and seemed to vie with each other in 
calling upon Agelastes for spices, condiments, 
sauces, and wines of various kinds, the variety and 
multiplicity of their demands being apparently de- 
vised ex preposito, for stirring the patience of the 
philosopher. But Agelastes, who had anticipated 
most of their requests, however unusual, supplied 
them completely, or in the greatest part, by the 
ready agency of his active slave Diogenes, to whom, 
at the same time, he contrived to transfer all blame 
for the absence of such articles as he was unable to 
provide. 

* Be Homer my witness, the accomplished Virgil, 
and the curious felicity of Llorace, that, trifling and 


| unworthy as this banquet was, my note of direc- 


tions to this thrice unhappy slave gave the instruc- 
tions to procure every ingredient necessary to con- 
vey to each dish its proper gusto.—I]l-omened 
carrion that thou art, wherefore placedst thou the 
pickled cucumber so far apart from the boar’s 
head ? and why are these superb congers unpro- 
vided with a requisite quantity of fennel? ‘The 
divorce betwixt the shell-fish and the Chian wine, 
in a presence like this, is worthy of the divorce of 
thine own soul from thy body ; or, to say the least, 
of a lifelong residence in the Pistrinum.” While 
thus the philosopher proceeded with threats, curses, 
and menaces against his slave, the stranger might 
have an opportunity of comparing the little torrent 
of his domestic eloquence, which the manners of 
the times did not consider as ill-bred, with the 
louder and deeper share of adulation towards his 
guests. They mingled like the oil with the vinegar 
and pickles which Diogenes mixed for the sauce 
Thus the Count and Countess had an opportunity 
to estimate the happiness and the felicity reserved 
for those slaves, whom the omnipotent Jupiter, in 
the plenitude of compassion for their state, and in 
guerdon of their good morals, had dedicated to 
the service of a philosopher. The share the 
themselves took in the banquet, was finished witl: 
a degree of speed which gave rise not only to 
their host, but also to the coe ial guests, — 

The Count helped himself carelessly but of a 
dish which stood near him, and part-king of » 
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dvanglt of wine, without eaquiring whether it was 
of the vintage which the Gueske held & matter of 
cemcianes:to rningle with, that epeciosof food, he 
deciaved himself satisfied ; nos could the obliging 
entwentics of his neighbour, Anna Comnena, in- 
duee:him to partake of otter messes r ted 
ae being either delicaezes or curiosities. His 
spose eat stl more moderately of the food which 
seemed most simply cooked, anu stocd nearest her 
at the board, and partook of a cup of crystal water, 
which she slightly tinged with wine, at the perse- 
vermg entreaty of the Casar. They then relin- 
quisked the farther business of the banquet, aud, 
leaning back upon their seats, occupied themselves 
in watching the liberal credit done to the feaat by 
the rest of the guests present. 

A modern synod of gourmands weuld hardiy 
have equalled the Imperial family of Greece seut- 
ed at a philosophical banquet, whether in the cri- 
tical knuwledge displayed of the science of cating 
in all its branches, or in the practical cost and pa- 
tience with which they exercised it, the ladies, 
indeed, did not cat much of any one dish, but they 
tasted of almost all that were presented to them, 
aud their name was Legion. Yet, after a short 
time, in Homeric phrase, the rage of thirst and 
liunger was asauaged, or, invre probably, the Prin- 
cess Anna Comnena was tired of being an object 
of some inatowition to the guest who sat next her, 
and who, joiniag his high nulitary character to his 
very handsome presence, was a person by whom 
few ladies would willingly be neglected. There is 
no new guise, says our father Chaueer, but what 
resembles an old one; and the address of Anna 
Comnena to the Frankish Count might resemble 
that of a modern lady of fashion, in her attempts 
to eugage in conversation the exquisite, who sits 
by her side in an apparently absent fit. “ We 
have piped unto yeu,” said the Primeess, “and you 
have not danced! We have sung to you the jo- 
Vial chorus of £cue, erve,and you will neither wor- 
ship Comus nor Bacelius ! 
you a follower of the Muses, in whose service, as 
well as in that of Phebus, we ourselves pretend to 
be enlisted ?” 

“ }air lady,” replied the Frank,“ be not offond- 
ed at my stating once for all, in plain terms, that I 
am a Christian man, spitting at, and bidding de- 
fiance to, Apollo, Bacchus, Comus, and all other 
heathon deities whatsocver,” 

“Ql cruel interpretation of my unwary words!” 
said the Princess; “I did but mention the gods of 
music, poetry, and cloqucnce, wershipped by our 
divine philosopliers, and whosc names are still used 
to distinguish the arts aud sciences over which they 
presided—and the Count interprets it seriously 
into a breach of the second commandment! Our 
Lady preserve me, we mus take care how we 
speak, when our words are so sharply interpreted.” 

She Count laughed as the Princess speke. “I 
had no offensive meaning, madam,’ he said, “ nor 
would I wish to interprot your words otherwise 
than as being most innocent and praiseworthy. I 
shalt guppese that your speech contained all: that 
was fair and ldameless, Vou are, ] have andor- 
stood, one of those who, like our worthy host ex- 
press: in composition the history and feate of the 
warlike time in whieh jou live, and give to the 
posterity which shall succeed us, the knowledge of 
the brave deeds which have been achieved in our 
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Are we then to judge | seemed to take place by mutual consent. 
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day. L woapeot élia tesk te which you:have dedi- 
cated yourseli,antl know met how a lady -oould lav 





ater ages under an obligntion ‘to her im the same 
, uasless, like my wife, Breniilda, she were 


herself to. be the actress-of deeds whielrahe record- 
ed. And, by the way, she new-looks towards her 
neighbour at the table, as if alse were about to rise 
and leave him; her inclinations are towards Con- 
stantinople, and, with your ladyship’s permission, 
I cannot allow her to ge thither alowe.” 

“That you shall nesther of you do,” said Anna 
Comnena ; ‘since we all go to the capital divectly, 
and for the purpose of seeing those wenders of na- 
ture, of which numerous examples have been eol- 
lected by the splendour of my Imperial father.— 
If my husband seems to have given offence to the 
Countess, do not suppose that it was intentienall, 
dealt to her ; ou the contrary, yeu will find the good 
man, when you are better acquainted with him, to 
be one of those smmple persens who manage 80 u1:- 
happily what they mean for eivilities, that those tw 
whom they are addressed receive them frequently 
in another sense.” 

The Countess of Paris, howover, refused again 
to sit down to the table from which she had risen. 
so that Agelastes and his Imperial gnesta sav 
themselves under the necessity either to permit the 
strangers to depart, which they seemed unwilling 
to do, or to detain them by force, to attempt which 
night not perhaps have been either safe or plea- 
sant ; or, lastly, to have waived the etiquette of 
rank and set out along witl them, at the same 
time managing their dignity, so as to take the ini- 
tiatory step, though the departure took place upon 
the motion of their wilful guests. Mueh tumult 
there was— bustling, disputing, and shouting —- 
among the troops and officers who were thus 
moved from thei?’ repast, two hours at least sooner 
than had been experienced upon similar occasions 
in the memory of the oldest among them. A diffe- 
rent arrangement of the Imperial party likewise 
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Nicephorus Briennius ascended the seat upon 
the clophant, and remained there placed beside 
his august mother-in-law. Agelastes, on a sober- 
minded palfrey, which permitted him to prolony 
his philosophical harangues at his own pleasur:, 
rode beside the Countess Brenhilda, whom lie made 
the principal objeet of his oratory. The fair histo- 
rian, though sie usually travelled in a litter, pre- 
ferred upon this oceasion a spirited horse, which 
enabled her to keep paee with Count Robert of 
Paris, on whose imagination, if not his feelings, 
she seemed to have it in view to work a marked 
impression. The conversation of the Empress with 
her son-in-law requires no special detail, 1¢ was 
a tissue of criticisms upon the ers and be- 
haviour of the Franke, and a hearty wish that 
they might be soon transported from the realms 
of Greece, never more to return. Such was at 
least the tone of the Empresa, ner did the: Cossar 
find it convenient to any more tolerant 
opinion of the: On the other harid, Age- 
lastes made a long cireuié eve he ventured to ap- 
preach the subjeet which be wished to introduce. 
He speke of the menagerie of the Emperor as a 
most superb collection of natural history; he'ex- 
tolled different persous. at court for having encou 
raged Alexius Comnenus in this wise:and- philoso- 
phical amusement. Dut, finaly, the praise of al! 
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COURT ROBERT OF PARIS 
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Others vwe abendoned thet the phrlosopher neiyht 
dwell upon-that ef Nicephorus Brianntes,te-vwhon 
the -cabinet or cottection of Constantinople was it 
reba he said, for the principal treasures it con 
tine 

* 1 ant giad it is so,” said the hauglsty Qonn tees, 
Without lowering her voice or affecting any change 
of manner; “I am glad that he understands seine 
things better worth understanding than whispering 
with stranger young women. Creditme, if he gives 
much license to hiy tongue among such women of 
my country as these stirrme timtes may bring 
hither, some one er other of them will fling hun 
into the cataract which dashes below.” 

“« Perdon me, fair lady,” said Agelastes; “ no 
fensrle heart coald meditate an action se atrocious 
against so fine a form as that of the Cosar Nice- 
phorus Briennias.” 

“ Put it net on that issue, father,” said the 
offended Countess; “ far, by my pateoness Sait, 
our Lady of the Broken Lunces, had it vot been 
for regard to these tweladies, whe seemed to intend 
some respeet to my husband and myseit, that sane 
Niecphorus should have been as perfectly a Lord 
of the Broken Bones as any Ceesar who has borne 
the title since the great Julius!” 

The philosopher, upon thus expheit information, 
began to entertain some personal fear for himself, 
and hastenod, by diverting the conversation, Which 
he did with great dexterity, to the story of Hei 
and Leander, to put the affront received out of the 
bead of this unscrupulous Amazon. 

Meantime, Count Robert of Paris was engrossed, 
as it may be termed, by the fuir Anna Conmona. 
She spoke on all subjects, on some better, doult- 
less, others wores, but on none did she suspect 
hereelf of any deficioney ; wliile the good Count 
wished heartily within himself fhat his companion 
had been safety in bed with the enchanted Prin- 
cess of Zolichiuin. She performed right or wrong, 
the part of a panegyrist of the Normans, unti at 
length the Count, trred of hearing her prate of she 
knew het exactly what, broke in as follows :— 

“ Lady,” he said, © notwithstanding J and ni 
followers are soinctimes so named, yet we are ict 
Normans, who come hither as a numerous aud 
separate body of pilgrims, under the command of 
their Duke Robert, a valiunt, though catravagant, 
thoughtless, and weak man. I say nothing against 
the fume of these Normans. ‘They conquered, in 
our fathers’ days, a kingdom far stronger than 
their own, whiels men call England ; 1 see that vou 
entertain sone of the natives of which country in 
your pay, under the name of Varangians. Althuug) 

as I said, by the Normans, they are, 
novertheless, a brave rave; nor woeld we think 
otrselves muqh dishereured by mixarg in battle 
with them. Still we are the valiant Franks, who 
had then dwelling on the eastarn bunhe of the 
Rhine and of the Saale, whe were converted to the 
Ohristian faith by the eslebrated Clovis, and arc 
suftivient, by our numbers and cowrage, to recun- 
qwer the Holy Land, should all Europe besides 
stand neutral in the contest.” 

There are few things move painful to the vanity 
of a person lize the Princess, than tlre ares Sag 
tected in are error, at the moment she is 
taking credit to herself for being peculiarly aecu- 

“ & fylse slave, who knew not what he was say- 
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ing, I suppose,” said the Princeas, “ imposed upd. 
an belief that the Vananyiaus were the can 
enemies ef the Normans, I see him inarching there 
by the ekte of Achilles Tatina, the leader of hia 
corps.—Call him hither, you officers Yonder 
tali man, I mean, with the battleaxe upon his 
shoulder.” 

Hereward, distinguished by his pest at the head 
of the squadron, was summoned from thence to 
tise presence of the Princess, where he made his 
nelitary obemance with a caus of sternness in his 
aspect, as his glance lighted upon the proud look of 
the Frenshman who rode beside Anna Comnena,. 

“ Did I not understand thee, fellow,” said Anna 
Conminena, “ to have informed me, nearly a month 
ago, that the Normans and the Franks wore tlie 
saine people, and enomies to the race from which 
you spring ¢” 

“The Normans are our mortal enemica, Lady,” 
answered Hereward, “ by whom we were driven 
from our native land. The Franks are subjects ot 
the same Lord-Paramount with tle Normans, ani 
therefore they neithor love the Varangians, nor aye 
beloved by them.” 

“ Good fellow,” said the French Count, © you du 
the Franks wrong, and asembe to the Varangians, 
although not unnaturally, an undue degree of inmn- 
portance, when you suppose that a race which lias 
ceased to exist as an independent nation for more 
than a gencration, can be either an object of inte- 
1¢s8t or resentment to such as we are.” 

“1 am no stranger,” said the Varangian, “to the 
pride of your heart, or the precedence which you 
assume over those who have'been less fortunate in 
war than yourselves. It is God who casteth down 
and who buildeth up, nor is there in the world a 
prospect to which the Varangians would look for- 
ward with more pleasure than that a hundred of 
their number should meet in a fair field, cithez 
with the oppressive Normans, or their modern 
compatriots, the vain Frenchnien, and let God be 
the judge which is most worthy of victory.” 

“ You take an insolent advantage of the chance,” 
said the Count of Paris, “ which gives you an un- 
looked-for opportunity to brave a nobleman.” 

“ It as my sorrow and shame,” said the Varan- 
gian, © that that opportunity is not:complete ; and 
that there is a cham around ine which forbids me 
to say, Siny me, or Ili kill thee before we part 
from this spot !” 

“ Why, thou foolish and hot-brained churl,” re- 
plied the Count, “ what right hast thou to the 
honour of dying by my blade? Thou art mad, or 
hast drained the ale-cup so deeply that thou know- 
est not whet thou thinkest or sayest.”’ 

“ Phou liest !” said the Varangian; “ though 
such a reproach be the utmost scandal of thy race.” 

The Frenchman motioned his hand quieker than 
light to his sword, but instantly withdrew it, and 
said with dignity, “ thou canst not offend me.” 

“ But thou,” said the exile, “ hast offended me 
in a matter wich can only be atewed by thy man- 
hood.” 

«“ Where aud how ?” awewered tho Count; « al. 
though i¢ is needloss to ask the question, witich 
thou canst not answer rationally.” 

«“ Thou hast this day,” answered the Varan 
“ a utorta) affront upon a get primes, w 
alors valts his ally, and by whom thou hast 
ween received with every rite of hospitality, Lisp 
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hou hast affronted as one peasant fit a merry-mak- 
ng would do shame to another, and this dishonour 
{hou hast done to him in the very face of his own 
chiefs and princes, and the nobles from every court 
of Europe.” 

“It was thy master’s part to resent my con- 
duct,” said the Frenchman, “ if in reality he so 
much felt it as an affront.” 

«‘ But that,” said Hereward, “ did not consist 
with the manners of his country to do. Besides 
that, we trusty Varangians esteem ourselves bound 
by our oath as much to defend our Emperor, while 
the service lasts, on every inch of his honour as 
on every foot of his territory ; I therefore tell thee, 
Sir Knight, Sir Count, or whatever thou callest 
thyself, there is mortal quarrel between thee and 
the Varangian guard, ever and until thou hast 
hen day it out in fair and manly battle, body to body, 
with one of the said Imperial Varangians, when 

duty and opportunity shall permit :—and so God 

schaw the right !” 

As this passed in the French language, the mean- 
ing escaped the understanding of such Imperialists 
as were within hearing at the tame; and the Prin- 
cess, who waited with some astonishment till the 
Crusader and the Varangian had finished their 
conference, when it was over, said to him with in- 
terest, “ I trust you feel that poor man’s situation 
to be too much at a distance from your own, to 
admit of your meeting him in what is termed 
knightly battle ?” 

| On such a question,” said the knight, “I have 
' but one answer to any lady who does not, like my 
| Brenhilda, cover herself with a shield, and bear a 
sword by her side, and the heart of a knight in her 
bosom.” 

* And suppose for once,” said the Princess 
Anna Comnena, “ that 1 possessed such titles to 
your confidence, what would your answer be to 
me ¥” 

“ There can be little reason for concealing it,” 
said the Count. “ The Varangian is a brave man, 
and a strong one; it is contrary to my vow to shun 
his challenge, and perhaps I shall derogate from 
my rank by accepting it; but the world is wide, 
and he is yet to be born who has seen Robert of 
Paris shun the face of mortal man. By means of 
some gallant officer among the Emperor’s guards, 
this poor fellow, who nourishes so strange an am- 
bition, shall learn that he shall have his wish gra- 
tified.” 

“ And then ?”__-said Anna Comnena. 

“ Why, then,” said the Count, “in the poor 
man’s own language, God schaw the right!” 

“ Which is to say,” said the Princess, “ that if 
my father has an officer of his guards honourable 
enough to forward so pious and reasonable a pur- 

se, the Emperor must lose an ally, in whose faith 

e puts confidence, or a most trusty and faithful 
soldier of his personal guard, who has distinguish- 
ed himself upon many occasions ?” 

“JT am happy to hear,” said the Count, “ that 
the man bears such a character. In truth, his 
ambition ought to have some foundation. The 
more I think of it, the rather am I of opinion that 
there is something generous, rather than deroga- 
tory, in giving to the poor exile, whose thoughts 
are so high and noble, those privileges of a man of 
raul, which some who were born in such lofty sta- 
tion are too cowardly to avail themselves of Yet 
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despond not, noble Princess; the challenge is not 

et accepted of, and if it was, the issue is in the 
hand of God. As for me, whose trade is war, the 
sense that I have something so serious to transact 
with this resolute man, will keep me from other 
less honourable quarrels, in which a lack of oecu- 
pation might be apt to involve me.” : 

The Princess made no farther observation, being 
resolved, by private remonstrance to Achilles Ta- 
tius, to engage him to prevent a meeting which 
might be fatal to the one or the other of two brave 
men. The town now darkened before them, spark- 
ling, at the same time, through its obseurity, by 
the many lights which illuminated the houses of 
the citizens. The royal cavalcade held their way 
to the Golden Gate, where the trusty centurion 
put his guard under arms to receive them. 

“ We must now break off, fair ladies,” said the 
Count, as the party, having now dismounted, were 
standing together at the private gate of the Blac- 
quernal Palace, “ and find as we can, the lodgings 
which we occupied last night.” 

“ Under your favour, no,” said the Empress. 
“ You must be content to take your supper and 
repose in quarters more fitting your rank ; and,” 
added Irene, “ with no worse quartermaster than 
one of the Imperial family who has been your tra- 
velling companion.” 

This the Count heard, with considerable inclina- 
tion to accept the hospitality which was so readily 
offered. Although as devoted as a man could well 
be to the charms of his Brenhilda, the very idea 
never having entered his head of preferring an- 
other’s beauty to hers, yet, nevertheless, he had 
naturally felt himself flattered by the attentions of 
of a woman of eminent beauty and very high rank ; 
and the praises with which the Princess had loaded 
him, had not entifely fallen to the ground. He was 
no longer in the humour in which the morning had 
found hiin, disposed to outrage the feelings of tlie 
Emperor, and to insult his dignity; but, flattered 
by the adroit sycophancy which the old philosopher 
had learned from the schools, and the beautiful 
Princess had been gifted with by nature, he assent- 
ed to the Empress’s proposal; the more readily, 
perhaps, that the darkness did not permit him to 
sce that there was distinctly a shade of displeasure 
on the brow of Brenhilda. Whatever the cause, 
she cared not to express it, and the married pair 
had just entered that labyrinth of passages through 
which Hereward had formerly wandered, when a 
chamberlain, and a female attendant, richly dress- 
ed, bent the knee before them, and offered them 
the means and place to adjust their attire, ere they 
entered the Imperial presence. Brenhilda looked 
upon her apparel and arms, spotted with the blood 
of the insolent Scythian, and, Amazon as she was, 
felt the shame of being carelessly and improperly 
dressed. The arms of the knight were also bloody 
and in disarrangement. 

“ Tell my female squire, Agatha, to give her 
attendance,” said the Countess. ‘“ She alone is 
in the habit of assisting to unarm and to attire 
me.” 

“ Now, God be praised,” thought the Grecian 
lady of the bed-chamber, “ that 1 am not called te 
a toilet where smiths’ hammers and tongs are like 
to be the instruments most in request ig 

“ Tell Marcian, my armourer,” said the Count, 
“to attend with the silver and blue suit of plate 
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and mail which 1 won in a wager from the Count | courtsey towards these strangers, win them in good 


of Thoulouse.”’ ! 

“ Might 1 not have the honour of adjusting your 
armour,” said a splendidly drest courtier, with 
some marks of the armourer’s profession, “ since 
{ have put on that of the Emperor himself t—may 
his name be sacred !”” 

“¢ And how many rivets hast thou clenched upon 
the occasion with this hand,” said the Count, catch- 
ing hold of it, “ which looks as if it had never been 
washed, save with milk of roses,—and with this 
childish toy?”’ pointing to a hammer with ivory 
haft and silver head, which, stuck into a milk-white 
kidskin apron, the official wore as badges of his 
duty. The armourer fell back in some confusion. 
“ His grasp,” he said to another domestic, “ is like 
the seizure of a vice!” 

While this little scene passed apart, the Empress 
Irene, her daughter, and her son-in-law, left the 
company, under pretence of making a necessary 
change in their apparel. Immediately after, Age- 
jastes was required to attend the Emperor, and the 
strangers were conducted to two adjacent chambers 
of retirement, splendidly fitted up, and placed for 
the present at their disposal, and that of their at- 
tendants. There we shall for a time leave them, 
assuming, with the assistance of their own attend- 
ants, a dress which their ideas regarded as most 
fit for a great occasion ; those of the Grecian court 
willingly keeping apart from a task which they 
eld nearly as formidable as assisting at the lair of 
i. royal tiger or his bride. 

Agelastes found the Emperor sedulously arrang- 
ing his most splendid court-dress; for, as in the 
court of Pekin, the change of ceremonial attire 
was a great part of the ritual observed at Constan- 
tinople. r 

“Thou hast done well, wise Agelastes,” said 
Alexius to the philosopher, as he approached with 
abundance of prostrations and gonuflexions— 
“Thou hast done well, and we are content with 
thee. Lees than thy wit and address must have 
failed in separating from their company this tame- 
jess bull, and unyoked heifer, over whom, if we 
obtain influence, we shall command, by every ac- 
count, no small interest among those who esteem 
them the bravest in the host.” 

“‘ My humble understanding,” said Agelastes, 
“had been infinitely inferior to the management 
of so prudent and sagacious a scheme, had it not 
been shaped forth and suggested by the inimitable 
wisdom of your most sacred Imperial Highness.”’ 

“ We are aware,” said Alexius, “ that we had 
the merit of blocking forth the scheme of detaining 
these persons, either by their choice as allies, or 
by main force as hostages. Their friends, ere yet 
they have missed them, will be engaged in war 
with the Turks, and at no liberty, if the devil should 
suggest such an undertaking, to take arms against 
the sacred empire. Thus, Agelastes, we shall ob- 
tain hostages at least as important and as valuable 
as that Count of Vermandois, whose liberty the 
tremendous Godfrey of Bouillon extorted from us 
by threats of instant war.” 

“ Pardon,” said Agelastes, “if I add another 
reason to those which of themselves so happily 
support your august resolution. It is possible that 
we may, by observing the greatest caution and 





1 See Note G. Raymond. 


earnest to our side.” 

“I conceive you, I conceive you’’—said the 
Enfperor ; “and this very night I will exhibit my- 
self to this Count and his lady in the royal presence 
chamber, in the richest robes which our wardrobe 
ean furnish. The lions of Solomon shall roar, the 
golden tree of Comnenus shall display its wonders, 
and the feeble eyes of these Franks shall be alto- 

ether dazzled by the splendour of the empire. 

hese spectacles cannot but sink into their minds, 
and dispose them to become the allies and servants 
of a nation so much more powerful, skilful, and 
wealthy than their own—Thou hast something to 
say, Agelastes. Years and long study have made 
thee wise ; though we have given our opinion, thou 
mayst speak thine own, and live.” 

Thrice three times did Agelastes press his brow 
against tle hem of the Emperor’s garment, and 
great seemed his anxiety to find such words as 
might intimate his dissent from his sovereign, yet 
save him from the informality of contradicting him 
expressly. 

“ These sacred words, in which your sacred 
Highness has uttered your most just and accurate 
opinions, are undeniable, and incapable of contra- 
diction, were any vain enough to attempt to impugn 
them. Nevertheless, be it lawful to say, that men 
show the wisest arguments in vain to those who do 
not understand reason, just as you would in vain 
exhibit a curious piece of limning to the blind, or 
endeavour to bribe, as scripture saith, a sow by 
the offer of a precious stone. The fault is not, in 
such case, in the accuracy of your sacred reason- 
ing, but in the obtuseness and perverseness of the 
barbarians to whom it is applied.” 

‘Speak more plainly,” said the Emperor ; “ how 
often must we tell thee, that in cases in which we 
really want counsel, we know we must be contented 
to sacrifice ceremony ?” 

“ Then in plain words,” said Agelastes, “ these 
European barbarians are like no others under the 
cope of the universe, either on the things on which 
they look with desire, or on those which they con- 
sider as discouraging. The treasures of this noble 
empire, so far as they affected their wishes, would 
merely inspire them with the desire to go to war 
with a nation possessed of so much wealth, and 
who, in their self-conceited estimation, were less 
able to defend, than they themselves are powerful 
to assail. Of such a description, for instance, is 
Bohemond of Tarentum,—and such a one is man 
a crusader less able and sagacious than he ;—for 1 
think I need not tell your Imperial Divinity, that 
he holds his own self-interest to be the devoted 
guide of his whole cenduct through this extraordi- 
nary war; and that, therefore you can justly cal- 
culate his course, when once you are aware from 
which point of the compass the wind of avarice 
and self-interest breathes with respect to him. But 
there are spirits among the Franks of a very dif- 
ferent nature, and who must be acted upon by very 
different motives, if we would make ourselves mas- 
ters of their actions, and the principles by which 
they are governed. If it were lawful to do so, I 
would request your Majesty to look at the manner 
by which an artful juggler of your court achieves 
his imposition upon the eyes of spectators, yet 
heedfully disguises the means by which he attains 
his object. This people—I mean the more lofty 
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minded of these ccusadens, who act up tu tle pre- | 


tences of the doctrine whieh ‘they call chivalry— 
deaplee the thirst.of gold, and gald itself, unless to 
hit their swords, or te furmieh forth some neces- 


Dhe man who can be moved by the thirst of gain, 
they contemn, scorn, and deapise, and liken 
ia the meanness of his obj to the mast paltry 


ser! that ewer fdilowed the plough, or wielded the 
Qn the eter band, rf it happens that they 
aged gold, they ave sufficiently unceremo- 
taking it where they can most easily find 
they aze neither easily to be bribed by 
‘them sums of gold, nor to be etarved into 
i by withbelding what chance may rep- 
mor fer them. the one case, they set 
no value upon the gift of a litsle paltry yellow 
dross; en other, they are acoustomed to take 
what they want.” 

“ Yellow dross!” interrupted Alexius. “ Do 
they call that noble metal, equally respected by 
Reman and barbarian, ky rich and poor, by t 
and mean, by churchmen and laymen, which all 
ind are ing for, plotting for, planning 
dutriguing dor, and damning themselves for, 
beth soul and bedy—by the opprobrieus name of 
yellow drossi They are mad, Agelastes, utterly 
aad, Perils and damgers, penalties and scourges, 
are the only arguments to which men who are 
above the universal influence which moves all 
others, can possibty be accossihle.” 

« Nor are they,’ said Agelastes, “ more acces- 
silke to fear than they are to self-interest. They 
are indeed, from their boyhood, brought up to scarn 
those peasions which influence ordinary minds, 
whether by means of avarice to impel, or of fear 
to hold hack. So much is this the case, that what 
is euticing to other men, must, to interest them, 
have the piquant sauce of extreme danger. I told, 
for instance, to this very hero, a legend of a Prin- 
cess of Zalichium. who Iny on an enchanted couch, 
beautifu: as an angel, awaiting the chosen knight 
who should, by dispelling her enehanted slumbers, 
become master of her person, of her kingdom of 
Zulichium, aad of her countless treasures; and, 
weuld your Imperial Majesty believe me, I could 
searce get the gallant to attend to my legend, or take 
any intevest in the adventare, till J assured him 
he would have.te encounter a winged dragon, com- 
pared to which the largest of those in the Frank 
romances was but like a mere dragonfly?” 

“ And did this move the gallant?” said the Em- 


“ So muth eo,” replied the philosopker, “ that 
had I not mnfortunately, by the earnestness of my 
dexosgyiion, avalexed ee rnaeee hp his Penthe- 
sélen, of a Connbess, he fargotter. the ecrusace 
aard_ ail belonging to it, to go in quest of Zaliehmm 
and ite sinmbering ign.” 

« Nay, then,” said the Emperor, “ we have m 
ive {make us sencible of the advantage !) 


LJ * 


it 


gold 
whieh a grepsr to the Franks, buat ahall, for a 
bzaeseef bovand, ie with the devil, and deat ban 
to: boat, if in thet manner we.can gain, a5 mariners 
any, the of ¢he Frasiks.” 
“6 Discretion,” saad A pelastes, “ is in the highest 
degeee getesexry. Simply to ke i mo very great 
totter; it is merely a departare from ‘the truth, 
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which 4@ lite difcrent from missing a mark at 
archery, where the whole horizon, one point alone 
excepted, will alike serve the shoeter’s purpore ; 


ging from one ambject 
to suother. Had I net myself been somewhat alert, 
I might have paid the penalty of a false step in 
your Majesty’s service, by being flung into my own 
cascade by the virage whem I offeuded.” 

“ A perfoet Thalestris!” said the Empevor; «] 
shall take care what offence I give her. 

“If I might speak and dive,” said Agelastes, 
“ the Casar Nicephorus Bricnaius had best adept 
the same precaution.” 

“ Nicephorus,” said the Empevor, “ must settle 
that with our daughter. I have ever told ber that 
she gives bim too much of that history, of which a 
page er two is sufficiently nefreshing; but ky our 
own self we must swear it, Agelastes, that, night 
after night, hearing nothing elee, would subdue the 
patience of .a saint |—Fenget, good Agelastes, that 
thou hast heard me say such a thing—mere espe- 
cially, remember it not when thou art in presence 
of our Imaperial wife and daughter.” 

“ Nor were the freedoms taken by the Ceasar 
beyend the bounds of ian inrecent gallantry,” said 
Agoelastes; “ hut the Countess, I must needs say, 
is da s. She killed this day the Seythian 
Toxartia, by what secmed a mere fillip on the 
head.” 

“ Hah!” said the Emperer; “ I knew that 
Toxartis, and he was like enough to deserve hig 
death, being a bold unscrupulous marawier. Take 
notes, however, Lew it happened, the names of 
witnesses, &c., that, if necessary, we may exhibit 
the fact as.a deed df aggression en the part of the 
Count and Countess of Paris, to the assembly of 
the crusaders.” 

“7 trust,” said Agelastes, “ your Imperial Ma- 
jesty wili not easily resign the golden opportunity 
of gaining to yeur standard persons whose charac- 
ter stands so very high in chivalry. It would cost 
you but httle te bestow upen them a Grecian 
island, worth a hundred of their own paltry lerd- 
ship of Paris; and if it were given under the cen- 
dition of thei expelling the infidels or the disaf- 
fected who may have obtained the temporary pos- 
session, it would be so mueh the more Hkely to be 
an acceptable effer. J meed not aay that the whole 
knowledge, wiedem, and skill of the poor Agelastes 
is at your Imperial Majesty’s disposal.” 

The Emperor paused for a mement, and then 
said, as if on full sonsideration, “ Werthy Agelas- 
tes, I dare trust thee in this dificult and somewhat 
dangerous master; but I will keep my purpose of 
exhibiting to them the liens of Solomon, .and the 
golden tree of our Imperial house.” 

“To that there can be no objection,” returned 
the philosopher ; “ remember to exhibit few 
guards, for these Fzemkea ave like a fiery horse; 
when in temper be many be ridden with a silk 
thread, but when he has taken ambrage ex.sus- 
picion, as they would likely do #f they saw man 
armed men, a-steel bridle wenld not restrain dim.” 

“I will be eanutaems,” aaid the & in 

eeemell 
bell, that the officers of our wardrobe 
may attend.” 
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« One single werd, while your Highness is 
alone,” anid Ageless “ Wail your Ianperial Ala 
“~*~ transfer to ine dike dinection af yaar ~~~ 


make we wender,” said the Harper, 
taking « eiguet, bearing ita lien, with the 
legend, Vict Leo ex sriku Jada: “ This,” he saicl, 
“ will give theo the commend of our dens. Aad 
now, he camiid for ence with thy maater—ar de- 
ception ia thy eateve even with me—By what 
charm wilt thou subdue these untamed savages !”’ 

“ By the power of falaetsod,” replied Agelustes, 
with deep reverence. 

“] believe thee an adept in it,” said the Enape- 
rar. “ And to whueh ol tieir feables wilt thou ad- 
dress it?” 

“ To*therr love ef dame,” mil the philosopher ; 
and pretreated backwards eut of the royal apart- 
inert, as the officers of the wardrube entered to 
complete she investraent of the Enperer in his 
Imperial hahilanesnts. 


F 3 


acts his part. He has horne himself upon o 
occagions with the eirewd wit ut bis family 
Comneni; yet he new trusts to the eflect of hi 
truan lions pon auch a shrewd peaple as 
Franks and Normans, .and seems to rely 
for the eharagter of men with whom be kaos besa 
engaged in peace and war fer maty yeacs. This 
can be but to gain hes 


gTrt 


confidence ; there were 
imperfect looka, broken sen which 
seomed to say, § Agelastes, the i knows 
thee, and des not in thee.’ Yet the plot is anec- 
ovseful and undiscovered, as far as can be judged; 


and were [ to a to recede now, I were dost 
for ever. A little time to carry on this intrigue 
with the Frank, when ibly, dy the assistance of 
this gallant, Alexius 1 exchange the crown for 
a closter, or a still narrower abode; and then, 
Agelaates, than deservest to be blotted tram the 
roll of philosophers, if thou canst not push eut af 
the throne the conceited and lixurious Cavear, and 
reign in his stead, a second Marcus Antoninus, 


when the wisdom of thy rule, long unfelt in a world 
which has been guided by tyrants and volupt- 
ariea, shall soon obliterate recollection of the man- 
ner in which thy power was aequired. To work 
then—be active, and be cautious. The time we- 
quires it, and the prize deserves it.” 

While these thoughts passed threugh hia ; 
he arrayed himself, by the assistance of Diogenes, 
in a clean suit of that simple apparel] in which le 
always frequented the court; a garb as unlike ¢hat 
of a candidate for royalty, as it was a contrast tu 
the magnificent robes with which Alexius was now 
uivesting himself. 

In their separate apartments, or dressing-roo 
the Count of Paris and his lady pul oat the ih 
apparel which they had prepared to meet such 
a chance upon their journey. Even in Frafice, 
Robert was seldom seen in the peaceful cap and 
sweeping mantle, whose high plumes and flowing 
folde were the garb of knights in times of peace. 
He was now arrayed in a splendid suit of armour, 
all except the head, which was bare otherwise than 
as covered by his curled locks, The rest of his per- 
son was sheathed in the complete mail of the time, 
richly inlaid with silver, which contrasted with 
the azure in which the steel was damaaked. Flis 
spurs were upon his heels—his sword was by his 
side, and his triangular shield was suspended 
round his neck, bearing, painted upon dt, a num- 
ber of fleurs-de-lis seméca,.as it is oalled, the 
field, being the origin of those lily flowers which 
after times reduced to three only; and which were 
the terror ef Eurepe, until they suffered se many 
reverses in our own time, 

The extreme height of Count Robert’s persen { 
adapted him for a garb, which baa a tendency to 
take ns of a lower stature appear rather 
dwarfieh and thick when arrayed cag~d-gis. The 
features, with their self-collected composuye,.: — 
noble contempt of whatever could hoxa ae 
or shaken an ordinary mind, formed a wall-fitted 


prop vigor 
fae frame which they terminated. The Couatce { 
was in more peageful attire; but her yobes were 
short and snccinet, like those af one who might be 
called to hasty emereise. poets yee nw eet 
dress consisted of more than one tunie, sittingelems | 
to the body, while a skirt, descending fram «he 
girdle, and reaching to the ankles, svabreidered 


CHAPTER XIV. 


conrevse with trem-sertted frola, 
And unrenpeetive boys, nam are for ine 
That look mato ine with conridcrate eve — 
Fagh-reaching Bucktughaum grows circumaepeet 


Ag they ported from each other, the Empcror 
Det ak hed each ther 
theupivs on the interview whieh had passed be- 
' tawen them; theughts whieh they expressed in 
brvken sentences and ejsenlations, though for the 
better understanding of the degree of estimation 
in which they held each otlex$ we will give them 
' a mone regular and intelligible form. 

“ Thus, then,” half muttered half atl Alexius, 
| out so low as te hide his meaning from the officers 
| ef the wardrobe, who entered to do their office,— 
i tha, then, this bookwerm-—this reranant of old 
| heathen philesophy, who hamily believes, 20 God 
| save me, the truth of the Christian creed, has 

__‘d his part so well that he forces his Emperor 

to dissemble in his . Baginning by heing 

_ the buffean of the court, he has warmed himself 
| into adl a4 secrets, made himself master of all its 
| intrigues, comepined with my own son-in-law against 
| FWA, day guards,—indeed ao woven his 
| web of deceit, that my life is safe no Jonger, than 
he believes me the mperial delt which I have af- 
feated to seem, in order to deceive him ; fortunate 
that even so | ean his cautsonary anticipa- 
tion of*my displeasure, by avoiding to precipitate 
his menmures of violence. Hat were this sudden 
storm. of the crusade fairly passed over, the un- 
Ceesar, the boastful eeward Achilles Tatna, 

and the besom serpent Agelastes, shall knew who- 

. ran we ies been born thelr dupe. 
When Greek meste Greek, eames the sixtfc ~ 
as wohl ae the sug.of war.” Thus saying, 

” Bimaeell to the officers of hia wardrobe, 


| trust him not,” said Agelastes, the -_ 
of sieese guiures and oxclamations, we, in like 
qnenner, ronker into a eauneeied meaning. “ I 
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cleganuy but richly, completed an attire which a 
tady might have worn in much more modern times. 
Hier tresses were covered with a light steel head- 
piece, though some of them, escaping, played round 
her face, and gave relief to those handsome fea- 
tures which might otherwise have seemed too for- 
mal, if closed entirely within the verge of steel. 
Over these under-garments was flung a rich velvet 
cloak of a deep green colour, descending from the 
aead, where a species of hood was loosely adjusted 
over the helmet, deeply laced upon its verges and 
seams, and so long as to sweep the ground behind. 
A dagger of rich materials ornamented a girdle of 
curious goldsmith’s work, and was the only offen- 
sive weapon which, notwithstanding her military 
occupation, she bore upon this occasion. 

The toilet-—as modern times would say—of the 
Countess, was not nearly so soon ended as that of 
Count Robert, who occupied his time, as husbands 
of every period are apt to do, in little sub-acid com- 
plaints between jest and earnest, upon the dilatory 
nature of ladies, and the time which they lose in 
doffing and donning their garments. But when 
the Countess Brenhilda came forth in the pride of 
loveliness, from the inner chamber where she had 
attired herself, her husband, who was still her 
lover, clasped her to his breast, and expressed his 
privilege by the kiss which he took as of right 
from a creature so beautiful. Chiding him for his 
folly, yet almost returning the kiss which she re- 
ceived, Brenhilda began now to wonder how they 
were to find their way to the presence of the Em- 
peror. 

The query was soon solved, for a gentle knock 
at the door announced Agelastes, to whom, as best 
acquainted with the Frankish manners, had been 
committed, by the Emperor, the charge of intro- 
ducing the noble strangers. A distant sound, like 
that of the roaring of a lion, or not unsimilar to a 
large and deep gong of modern times, intimated 
the commencement of the ceremonial. The black 
slaves upon guard, who, as hath been observed, 
were in small numbers, stood ranged in their state 
dresses of white and gold, bearing in one hand a 
naked sabre, and in the other a torch of white wax, 
which served to guide the Count and Countess 
through the passages that led to the interior of the 
palace, and to the most secret hall of audience, 

The door of this sanctum sanctorwm was lower 
than usual, a simple stratagem devised by some 
superstitious officer of the Imperial household, to 
compel the lofty-crested Frank to lower his body, 
as he presented himself in the Imperial presence. 
Robert, when the door flew open, and he discover- 
ed in the background the Emperor seated upon his 
throne amidst a glare of light, which was broken 
and reflected in ten thousand folds by the jewels 
with which his vestments were covered, stopt 
short, and demanded the meaning of reapares 
him through so low an arch? Agelastes pointe 
to the Emperor by way of shifting from himself a 
question which he could not have answered. The 
mute, to apologize for his silence, yawned, and 
showed the loss of his tongue. 

“ Holy Virgin !” said the Countess, “ what can 
these unhappy Africans have done, to have de- 
served a condemnation which involves so cruel a 
fate 1” 

“The hour of retribution is perhaps come,”’ said 
the Count, in a displeased tone, while Agelastes, 
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with such hurry as time and place permitted, en- 
tered, making his prostrations and genuflexions, 
little doubting that the Frank must follow him, 
and to do so must lower his body to the Emperor. 
The Count, however, in the height of baa anion wa 
at the trick which he conceived had been intended 
him, turned himself round, and entered the pre- 
sence-chamber with his back purposely turned to 
the sovereign, and did not face Alexius until he 
reached the middle of the apartment, when he was 
joined by the Countess, who had made her ap- 
proach in a more seemly manner, The Emperor, 
who had prepared to acknowledge the Count’s ex- 
pected homage in the most gracious manner, found 
himself now even more unpleasantly circumstanced 
than when this uncompromising Frank had usurp- 
ed the royal throne in the course of the day. 

The officers and nobles who stood around, though 
a very select number, were more numerous than 
usual, as the meeting was not held for counsel, but 
merely for state. These assumed such an appear- 
ence of mingled displeasure and confusion as might 
best suit with the perplexity of Alexius, while the 
wily features of the Norman-Italian, Bohemond of 
Tarentum, who was also present, had a singular 
mixture of fantastical glee and derision. It is the 
misfortune of the weaker on such occasions, or at 
least the mere timid, to be obliged to take the 
petty part of winking hard, as if not able to see 
what they cannot avenge. 

Alexius made the signal that the ceremonial of 
the grand reception should immediately eommence. 
Instantly the lions of Solomon, which had been 
newly furbished, raised their heads, erected their 
manes, brandished their tails, until they excited 
the imagination of Count Robert, who, being al- 
ready on fire at the circumstances of his reception, 
conceiyed the bellowing of these automata to be the 
actual annunciation of immediate assault. Whether 
the lions,‘whose forms he beheld, were actually 
lords of the forest,—whether they were mortals 
who had suffered transformation,—whether they 
were productions of the skill of an artful juggler, 
or profound naturalist, the Count neither knew nor 
cared. All that he thought of the danger was, that 
it was worthy of his courage; nor did his heart 
permit him a moment’s irresolution. He strode to 
the nearest lion, which seemed in the act of spring- 
ing up, and said, in a tone loud and formidable as 
its own, “ How now, dog !” At the same time he 
struck the figure with his clenched fist and steel 
gauntlet with so much force, that its head burst, 
and the steps and carpet of the throne were cover- 
ed with wheels, springs, and other machinery, 
which hed been the méans of producing its mimic 
terrors. 

On this display of the real nature of-the cause 
of his anger, Count Robert could not but feel a 
little ashamed of having given way to passion on 
such an occasion. He was still more confused 
when Bohemond, descending from his statien near 
the Emperor, addressed him in the Frank lan- 

e;—“ You have done a gallant deed, truly, 

unt Robert, in freeing the court of Byzantium 

from an object of fear which has long been used 

to frighten peevish children and unruly barba- 
rians |’? 

Enthusiasm has no greater enemy than ridicule. 
“ Why, then,” said Count Robert, blushing deeply 
at the same time, “did they exhibit its fantastic 
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terrors to met I am neither child nor barba- | was therefore with gravity, and even reprehension, 


rian.” 
“ Addresa yourself to the Emperor, then, as an 
intelligent man,’ answered Bohemond. “ Say 


something to him in excuse of your conduct, and. 


show that our bravery has not entirely run away 
with our common sense, And hark you also, while 
I have a moment’s speech of you,—do you and 
your wife heedfully follow my example at supper!” 
These words were spoken with a significant tone 
and corresponding look. 

The opinion of Bohemond, from his long inter- 
course, both in peace and war, with the Grecian 
Emperor, gave him great influence with the other 
crusaders, and Count Robert yielded to his advice. 
He turned towards the Emperor with something 
liker an obeisance than he had hitherto paid. “I 
crave your pardon,” he said, “for breaking that 
gilded piece of pageantry ; but, in sooth, the won- 
ders of sorcery, and the portents of accomplished 
and skilful jugglers, are so numerous in this coun- 
try, that one does not clearly distinguish what is 
true from what is false, or what is real from what 
is illusory.” 

The Emperor, notwithstanding the presence of 
mind for which he was remarkable, and the cou- 
rage in which he was not held by his countrymen 
to be deficient, received this apology somewhat 
awkwardly. Perhaps the rueful complaisance 
with which he accepted the Count’s apology, might 
be best compared to that of a lady of the present 
day when an awkward guest has broken a valuable 
piece of china. He muttered something about the 
machines having been long preserved in the Im- 
perial family, as being made on the model of those 
which guarded the throne of the wise King of Is- 
rael; to which the blunt plain-spoken Count ex- 
pressed his doubt in reply, Whether the wisest 
prince in the world ever condescended to frighten 
his subjects or guests by the mimic roatings of a 
wooden lion. “ If,” said he, “I too hastily took it 
for a living creature, I have had the worst, by da- 
maging my excellent gauntlet in dashing to pieces 
its timber skull.” 

The Emperor, after a little more had been said, 
chiefly on the same subject, proposed that they 
should pass to the banquet-room. Marshalled, ac- 
cordingly, by the grand sewer of the Imperial table, 
and attended by all present, excepting the Empe- 
ror and the immediate members of his family, the 
Frankish guests were guided through a labyrinth 
of apartments, each of which was filled with won- 
ders of nature and art, calculated to enhance their 
opinion of the wealth and grandeur which had as- 
sembled, together so much that was wonderful. 
Their passage being necessarily slow and inter- 
rupted, gave .ethe Emperor time to change his 
dress, according to the ritual of his court, which 
did not permit his appearing twice in the same 
vesture before the same spectators. He teok the 
opportunity to summon Agelastes into his presence, 
and, that their conference might be secret, he used, 
in assisting his toilet, the agency of some of the 
mutes destined for the service of the interior. 

The temper of Alextus Comnenus was consider- 
ably moved, although it was one of the peculiarities 
of his situation to be ever under the necessity of 
disguising the emotions of his mind, and of affect- 
ing, in presence of his subjects, a superiority to 
human passion, which he was far from fecling. It 
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that he asked, “ By whose error it was that the 
wily Bohemond, haif-Italian, and half-Norman, 
was present at this interview? Surely, if there be 
one in the crusading army likely to eonduct that 
foolish youth and his wife behind the scenes of the 
exhibition by which we hoped to impose upon them, 
the Count of Tarentum, as he entitles himself, is 
that person.” 

“It was that old man,” said Agelastes, “ (if 1 
may reply and live,) Michael Cantacuzene, who 
deemed that his presence was peculiarly desired ; 
but he returns to the camp this very night.” 

“ Yes,” said Alexius, “to inform Godfrey, and 
the rest of the crusaders, that one of the boldest 
and most highly esteemed of their number is left, 
with his wife, a hostage in our Imperial city, and 
to bring back, perhaps, an alternative of instant 
war, unless they are delivered up |” 

‘‘ Tf it is your Imperial Highness’s will to think 
so,” said Agelastes, “ you can suffer Count Robert 
and his wife to return to the camp with the Italian. 
Norman.” 

“ What ?” answered the Emperor, “and so lose 
all the fruits of an enterprise, the preparations for 
which have already cost us so each in actual ex- 
pense ; and, were our heart made of the same stuff | 
with that of ordinary mortals, would have cost us 
so much more in vexation and anxiety? No, no; 
issue warning to the crusaders, who are still on the 
hither side, that farther rendering of homage is 
dispensed with, and that they repair to the quays 
on the banks of the Bosphorus, by peep of light to- 
morrow. Let our admiral, as he values his head, 
pass every man of them over to the farther side 
before noon. Let there be largesses, a princely 
banquet on the farther bank—all that may in- 
crease their anxiety to pass. Then, Agelastes, we 
will trust to ourselves to meet this additional dan- 
ger, either by bribing the venality of Bohemond, 
or by bidding defianee to the crusaders. Their 
forces are scattered, and the chief of them, with 
the leaders themselves, are al] now—or by far the 
greater part—on the cast side of the Bosphorus.— 
And now to the banquet! seeing that the change 
of dress has been made sufficient to answer the 
statutes of the household ; since our ancestors 
chose to make rules for exhibiting us to our sub- 
jects, as priests exhibit their images at their 
shrines |” 

“ Under grant of life,” said Agelastes, “it was 
not done inconsiderately, but in order that the 
Emperor, ruled ever by the same laws from father 
to son, might ever be regarded as something he- 
yond the common laws of humanity—the divine 
image of a saint, therefore, rather than a human 
being.” 

“ We know it, good Agcelastes,” answered the 
Emperor, with a smile, “and we are also aware, 
that many of our subjects, like the worshippers of 
Bel in holy writ, treat us so far as an image, as to 
assist us in devouring the revenues of our pro- 
vinces, which are gathered in our name, are for 
our use. These things we now only touch lightly, 
the time not suiting them.” 

Alexius left the secret council cht 2 after 
the order for the e of the crusaders a been 
written out and subscribed in due form, and in the 
sacred ink of the Imperial chancery. 

Meantime, the rest of the company had arrived 
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in-a hall, which, like the offter a ts ia the 
paivee, was most taatef: as well as gorgeously 
fitead. wy, emeept that a table, which presented a 
pumecty Langeet, might have beer dzemed faulty 
im this respect, tlt the dishes; which were most 
sptendid, both m the materials of which they were 
composed, and ix the viamds which they held, were 
elevated by means of feet, so as to be upon a level 
with female guests as they sat, and with men as 
they lay recumbent at the banquet which it offered. 

Around steed a number of biack slaves richly 
a tired, while the grand sewer, Michael Cantacu- 
zope, arranged the strangers with bis golden wand, 
nid covrveyed orders to them, by signs, that all 
slouk? rermin standing around the table, uutil a 
signal should be given. 

The upper end of the board, thus furnished, and 
thes surrounded, was hidden by a curtain of muslin 
and silver, which fell from the top of the arch un- 
der which the upper part seemed to pass. On this 
curtain the sewer kept a wary eye; and when he 
observed it slightly shake, he waved his wand of 
office, and all expected the result. 

As if self-moved, the mystic curtain arose, and 
diseuvered beliind it a throne eight steps higher 
than the end of the table, decorated in the most 
magnificent manner, and having placed before it a 
sinall table of ivory inlaid with silver, behimd whieh 
was sented Alexius Comnenus, in a dress entirely 
different from what he lrad worn in the course of 
the day, and so much more gorgeous than his for- 
mer vestments, that it seemed not unnatural that 
his subjects should prostrate themselves before a 
figure se splendid. His wife, his daughter, and Ins 
son-in-law the Cwsar, stood behind him with faces 
bent te the ground, and it was with deep humuibty, 
that, descending from the throne at the Emperor’s 
command, they mingled with the guests of the 
lower table, and, exalted as they were, proceeded 
to the festive board at the signal of the grand 
sewer. So that they could not be said to partake 
of the repnst with the Emperor, nor to be placed 
at the Imperial table, although thes supped in his 
presence, aud were encouraged by his repeated re- 
quest to them to make good cheer. No dishes pre- 
sented at the lower table were offered at the higher; 
but wines, and more delicate sorts of food, which 
arose before the Emperor as if by magic, and 
seemed desiqued for his own proper use, were re- 
peatedly sent, by his special directions, to one or 
other of the guests whom Aleaius delighted to ho- 
nuur—among these the Franks being particularly 
diutingnished. 

The behaviour of Sohemond was on this occasion 
particularly remarkable. 

Count Robert, who kept an eye upon him, both 
from his recent words, and owing to an expressive 
look which he ‘once or twice darted towards him, 
observed, that in no liqnors or food, not even those 
sent frum the Emperor’s own table, did this astu- 
cious prince choose to indulye, A piece of bread, 
taken from the canister at randem, and a glass of 
pure water, was the only refreshment of wirich lie 
wae pleased to partake. His alleged excuse was, 
the veneration due to the Holy Festival of the Ad- 
vent, whieh chaneed to occur that very night, and 
whielt buul: tre Greck and Latin-rule agrce to hold 
sacred, 

“I had not expeeted this of you, Sir Bohe- 
woud,” said the Emperor, “ that you slivuld have 
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refased my personal hespitality at my own beard. 
on the very day on which you honoured me by 
enzering iuto ney servies ae vussal for the princi- 
patity of Antioch,” 

“ Angee: is not yet conquerod,” said Siy Bohke- 
mond; “and conscience, severvign, nrust 
always have its exceptions, in whatever tempora} 
contracts we nay e w 

“ Come, gentle Count,” said: the , whe 
obviously regarded Buohemond’s iahospitable lu- 
mour as something arising mere from suspicion 
than devotion, “ we invite, though it is not our 
custum, our children, omr uable guesta, and our 
prmcipal officers heve present, to a eral ca- 
revee, Fill the cups cated the Nine ‘iL let 
them be brimful of the wine which is said to be 
sacred to the Imperial lips !” 

At the Emperor’s command the cups were filled ; 
they were of pure gold, and there was richly en- 
graved upon each the effigy of the Muse to whom 
it was dedicated. 

“ You at least,” said the Emperor, “ my gente 
Count Robert, you and your lovely lady, wilt not 
have any seruple to pledge your Imperial host 1” 

‘‘ If that scruple is to intply suspicion of the 
provisions with which we are here served, | dis- 
dain to nourish such,” said Count Robert. «If it 
is a sim Which 1 commit by tasting wine to-night, 
it isa venial one; nor shail I greath augrrent my 
load by carrying it, with the rest of my trespasses, 
to the next confesmonal.” 

“ Will vou then, Prince Bohenrond, nut be ruled 
by the conduct of your friend?” said the Emperor. 

“ Methinks,” replied the Norman-Itelian, “ my 
frrend might have done better to have been raled 
by nine; but be it as his wisdom please. The 
flavour of such exquisite wine is sufficient for me.” 

So saying, he emptied the wine into another gob- 
Jet, snd seemed alternately to admire the carving | 
of the cup, and the flavour of what it had lately 
contained, | 

* You are right, Sir Buliemond,”’ said the En:- 
peror; “ the fabric of that cup is beautiful; it was | 
done by one of the ancient gravers of Greece. The 
buasted cup of Nestor, which Homer has‘ handed | 
down to us, was & good deal larger perhaps, but » 
neither equalled these in the value of the materi, | 
nor the exquisite beauty of the workmauship. Let | 
each o1¢, therefore, of my stranger guests, accept | 
of the cup which he either hes or night have 
drunk out of, as a recolleetion of me; and may 
the expedition against the infidels be as propitious | 
as thvir confidence and courage deserve |” 

“If 1 aceept your gift, mighty Emperor,” sxid | 
Bohemond, “ it is only to atone for the apparent | 
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discourtesy, when my devotion compels nie to de- 
cline your Imperial pledge, and to sow’ yeu that 
we part on the most intimate terms of friendship.” 
Se saying, he bowed deeply to the Emperor, whe 
answered him with a smile, itowhich was thrown 
a considerable purtion of sarerstic expression. | 
“ And I,” said the Count of Paris, “having tn- 
ken upon my eunsetence the fealt of mosting your 
]mperial pledge, may stand excused from incur- 
ring the blame of siding to dismantle your tabte of | 
these curious drinking cups. We empty them. to 
your health, and we cannot in any other respect 
profit by them.” 


§ 


“ But Prince Bohemond can,” said the Einpe: | 
ror; “ to whose quarters they shall be carried, | 





COUNT ROBERT OF FARIS. 








eunctioned by your generous wee. And we have 


still a set for you, and for your lovely Countess, 
equal to that of the Graces, no longer 
matching in number the nymphs of Parnassus.— 
The eveuing bell rings, and calls us to remember 
the hour of rest, that we may be ready to meet the 
labours of to-morrow.” 

The party then broke up for the evening. Bohe- 
mond left the palace that night, not forgetting the 
Muses, of whom he was not in general a devotee. 
The result was, as the wily Greek had intended, 
that he had established between Bohemond and 
the Count, not indeed a quarrel, but a kind of dif- 
ference of opinion; Bohemond feeling that the 
fiery Count of Paris must think his conduct sordid 
and avaricious, while Count Robert was far tess 
welined than before to rely on him as a counsellor. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue Count of Paris and his lady were that night 
lodged in the Imperial Palace of the Blacquernal. 
Their apartments were contiguous, but tle com- 
munication between them was cut off for the night 
by the mutual door being locked and barred. They 
marvelled somewhat at this precaution. ‘The ob- 
servance, however, of the festival of the Church, 
was pleaded as an admissible, and not unnatural 
excuse for this extraordinary circumstance. Ncei- 
ther the Count nor his lady entertained, it may be 
believed, the slightest personal fear for any thing 
which could happen to them, Their attendants, 
Marcian and Agatha, having assisted their master 
and mistress in the performance of their usual 
offices, loft them, in order t® seek the places of 
ee assigned to them among persons of their 

egree, : 

he preceding day had been one of excitation, 
and of much bustle and interest; perhaps, also, 
the wine, sacred to the Imperial lips, of which 
Count Robert had taken a single, indeed, but a 
deep draught, was mere potent than the delicate 
and high-flavoured juice of the Gascogne grape, 
to which he was accustomed; at any rate, it seemed 
to him that, from the time he felt that he had 
slept, daylight ought to have been broad in his 
chamber when he awaked, and yet it was still 
darkness almost palpable. Somewhat surprised, 
he gazed eagerly around, but could discern no- 
thing, except two balls of red light which shone 
from among the darkness with a self-emitted bril- 
liangy, like the oyes of a wild animal while it 
glares upon its prey. The Count started from bed 
to put onehis armour, a necessary precaution if 
what he saw should really be a wild creature and 
at liberty ; but the instant he stirred, a deep grow] 
was uttered, such as the Count had never heard, 
but which might be compared to the sound of a 
thousand monsters at once ; and, as tlrs symphony, 
was heard the clash of iron chains, and the spring- 
ing of a monstrous creature towards the bedside, 
whi , however, to be withheld by some 
fastening from attaining the end of its bound. 
The roars which it uttered now ran thick on each 
other. T were most tremendous, aud must 
have been heard throughout the whole palace. 
The creature seemed to gather itself many yards 





nearer te the bed than by its: 
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—agha eveha ite is 
Py at first to be stationed, and hew much 
nearer, or what degree of motion, might place: him 
within. the monster’s reach, the Count was tetally 
uncertain. Its breathing wag even and 
Count Robert thought he felt the heat of its. - 
ration, while his defenceless Itmba t not be’ 
two sig distant from the fangs which he heard 
grinding against each other, and the claws which 
tore up fragments of wood from the oaken floor. 
The Count of Paris was one of the bravest men 
who lived in a time when bravery was the univer- 
sal property of all who claimed a drop of noble 
blood, and the knight was a descendant of Char- 
lemagne. He was, however, a man, and therefore 
cannot be said to have endured unappalied a sense 
of danger so unexpected and so extraordinary. 
But his was not a sudden alarm or paniv; it waa 
a calin sense of extreme peril, qualified by a re- 
solution to exert his faculties to the uttermost, to 
save his life if it were possible. He withdrew him- 
self witbin the bed, no longer a placeMgh rest, being 
thus a few feet further from the two ing eye- 
balls which remained so closely fixed upon him, 
that, in spite of his courage, nature painfully sug- 
gested the bitter imagination of his limbs bein 
mangled, torn, and churned with their life-bibod: 
in the jaws of some monstrous beast of prey, One 
saving thought alone preseuted itself—this might 
be a trial, an experiment of the philosopher Age- 
lastes, or of the Emperor his master, for the pur- 
pose of proving the courage of which the Cliristians 
vaunted so highly, and punishing the thoughtless 
insult which the Count had been unadvised enough 
to put upon the Emperor the preceding day. 

“ Weil is it said,” he reflected in his agony, 
“beard not the lion in his den! Perhaps even 
now some base slave deliberates wliether I have 
yet tasted enough of the preliminary agonies of 
death, and whether he shall yet slip the chain 
which keeps the savage from doing hia work. But 
come death when it will, it shall never be said 
that Count Robert was heard to receive it with 
prayers for compassion, or with cries of pain or 
terror.” He turned his face to the wall, and wait- 
ed, with a strong mental exertion, the death whieh: 
he conceived to be fast approaching. 

llis first feelings had been unavoidably of a 
selfish nature. 1e danger was too instant, and cf 
a description too horrible, to admit of any which 
involved a more comprehensive view of his cala- 
mity ; and other reflections of a more distant kind, 
were at first swallowed up in the ali-engrossing 
thought of immediate death. But as his ideas be- 
came clearer, the safety of his Countess rushed upon 
his mind—what might she now be suffering ! and, 
while he was subjected to a trial so extraordinary, 
for what were her weaker frame and female con- 
rage reserved?! Was she still within a fow yards 
of him, as when he lay down tke last night? or had 
the barbarians, who had devised for him a scene eq 
cruel, availed themselves of his and his lady*s in- 
cautious confidence, to inflict upon her some villian 
of the same kind, or even yet more dioug } De 
she sleep or wake, or could she sleep within the 
close hearing of that horrible ory, which shook af 
around! lie resolved to utter her name, warning 
her, if possible to be upon her seer ane te answer 
without venturing rashly into the apartment which: 
contained a guest so horribly perilous. 
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He uttered, therefore, his wife’s name, but in 
trembling accents, as if he had been afraid of the 
Ba beast overhearing him. 

“ Brenhilda ! Brenhilda !—there is danger — 
awake, and speak to me, but do not arise.” There 
was no answer.—* What am I become,” he said to 
himself, “ that I call upon Brenhilda of Aspra- 
monte, like a child on its sleeping nurse, and all 
because there is a wild-cat in the same room with 
met Shame on thee, Count of Paris! Let thy 
arms be rent, and thy spurs be hacked from thy 
heels t[—What ho !” he cried aloud, but still with a 
tremulous voice, “ Brenhilda, we are beset, the foe 
are upon us !—Answer me, but stir not.” 

A deep grow! from the monster which garrisoned 
his apartment was the only answer. e sound 
seemed to say, “Thou hast no hope !”’ and it ran 
to the knight’s bosom as the genuine expression 
of despair. 

“ Perhaps, however, I am still too cold in ma- 
king my misery known. What ho! my love! 
Brenhilda !” - 

A voice, Hollow and disconsolate as that which 
might have served an inhabitant of the grave, an- 
swered as if from a distance. “ What disconso- 
late wretch art thou, who expectest that the living 
can answer thee from the habitations of the dead ?” 

“T am a Christian man, a free noble of the king- 
dom of France,’”? answered the Count. “ Yester- 
day the captain of five hundred men, the bravest in 
France—the bravest, that is, who breathe mortal 
air—and I am here without a glimpse of light, to 
direct me how to avoid the corner in which lies a 
wild tiger-cat, prompt to spring upon and to devour 
me. 

“< Thou art an example,” replied the voice, “and 
wilt not long be the last, of the changes of fortune. 
I, who am now suffering in my third year, was that 
mighty Ursel, who rivalled Alexius Comnenus for 
the Crown of Greece, was betrayed by my confede- 
rates, and being deprived of that eyesight which is 
the chief blessing of humanity I inhabit these 
vaults, no distant neighbour of the wild animals by 
whom they are sometimes occupied, and whose 
cries of joy I hear when unfortunate victims like 
thyself are delivered up to their fury.” 

“ Didst thou not then hear,” said Count Robert, 
in return, “a warlike guest and his bride con- 
ducted hither last night, with sounds as it might 
seem of bridal music ?—O, Brenhilda ! hast thou, 
80 yourng—so beautiful—been so treacherously done 
to death by means so unutterably horrible !”’ 

« Think not,” answered Ursel, as the voice had 
called its owner, “ that the Greeks pamper their 
wild beasts on such lordly fare. For their ene- 
mies, which term includes not only all that are 
really such, but all those whom they fear or hate, 
they have dungeons whose locks never revolve ; 
hot instruments of steel, to sear the eyeballs in the 
head ; lions and tigers, when it pleases them to 
make a speedy end of their captives—but these are 
only for the male prisoners. While for the women 
—if they be young and beautiful, the princes of the 
land have places in their bed aud bower ; nor are 
they employed, like the captives of Agamemnon’s 
host, to draw water from an argive spring, but are 
admired and adored by those whom fate sine made 
the Lords of their destiny.” 

“Such shall never be the doom of Brenhilda !” 
exclaimed Count Robert ; “her husband still lives 





to assist her, and should he die she knows well 
how to follow him without leaving a blot in the 
epitaph of either.” 

The captive did not immediately reply, and a 
short pause ensued, which was broken by Urscl’s 
voice. “Stranger,” he said, “ what noise is that I 
hear ?” 

“ Nay, I hear nothing,” said Count Robert. 

“ But I do,” said Ursel. “Tle cruel deprivation 
of my eye-sight renders my other senses more 
acute.” 

“ Disquiet not thyself about the matter, fellow- 
prisoner,”’ answered the Count, “ but wait the event 
in silence.” 

Suddenly a light arose in the apartment, lurid, 
red, and smoky. The knight had bethought him 
of a flint and match which he usually carried 
about him, and with as little noise as possible had 
lighted the torch by the bedside ; this he instantly 
applied to the curtains of the bed, which being 
of thin muslin, were in a moment in flames. The 
knight sprung, at the same instant, from his bed. 
The tiger, for such it was, terrified at the flame, 
leaped backwards as far as his chain would per- 
mit, heedless of any thing save this new object of 
terror. Count Robert upon this seized on a nias- 
sive wooden stool, which was the only offensive 
weapon on which he could Jay his hand, and, mark- 
ing at those eyes which now reflected the blaze of 
fire, and which had recently seemed so appalling, 
he discharged against them this fragment of pon- 
derous oak, with a force which less resembled hu- 
man strength than with the impetus with which 
an engine hurls a stone. He had employed his 
instant of time so well, and his aim was so true, 
that the missile went right to the mark and with 
incredible force. ‘The skull of the tiger, which 
might be, perhaps, sromewhat exaggerated if de- 
scribed as being of the very largest size, was frac- 
tured by the blow, and with the assistance of his 
dagger, which had fortunately been left with him, 
the French Count despatched the monster, and had 
the satisfaction to see him grin his last, and roll, 
in the agony of death, those eyes which were lately 
so formidable. 

Looking around him, he discovered, by the light 
of the fire which he had raised, that the apart- 
ment in which he now lay was different from that 
in which he-had gone to bed overnight; nor could 
there be a stronger contrast between the furniture 
of both, than the flickering half-burnt remains of 
the thin muslin curtains, and the strong, bare, dun- 
geon-looking walls of the room itself, or the very 
serviceable wooden stool, of which ke had made 
such good use. 

The knight had no leisure to form conclu8ions 
upon such a subject. He hastily extinguished the 
fire, which had, indeed, nothing that it’ could lay 
hold of, and proceeded, by the light of the flam- 
beau, to examine the apartment, and its means of 
entrance, It is scarce necessary to sav, that he 
saw no communication with the room of Brenhilda, 
which convinced him that they had been separated 
the evening before under pretence of devotional 
scruples, in order to accomplish some most villan- 
ous design upon one or both of them. His own 
part of the night’s adventure we have already seen, 
and success, so far, over so formidable a danger, 
gave him a trembling hope that Brenhilda, b Te 
own worth and valour, would be able to defend her 
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self against all attacks of fraud or force, until he 
could find his way to her reseue. “I should have 
paid more regard,” he said, “ to Bohemond’s cau- 
tion last night, who, I think, intimated to me as 
plainly as if he had spoke it in direet terms, that 
that same cup of wine was a drugged potion. But 
then, fie upon him for an avaricious hound! how 
was it possible I should think he suspected any such 
thing, when he spoke not out like a man, but, for 
sheer coldness of heart, or base self-interest, suffer- 
ed me to run the risk of being poisoned by the wily 


despot ¢”’ 
ere he heard a voice from the same quarter as 
before. “ Ho, there! Ho, stranger! Do you live, 


or have you been murdered? hat means this 
btifling smell of smoke? For God’s sake, answer 
him who can receive no information from eyes, 
closed, alas, for ever !” 

“JT am at liberty,” said the Count, “and the 
monster destined to devour me has groaned its 
last. 1 would, my friend Ursel, since such is thy 
name, thou hadst the advantage of thine eyes, to 
have borne witness to yonder combat ; it had been 
worth thy while, though thou shouldst have lost 
them a minute afterwards, and it would have 
greatly advantaged whoever shall have the task 
of compiling my history.” 

While he gave a thought to that vanity which 
strongly ruled him, he Jost no time in seeking some 
mode of escape from the dungeon, for by that means 
only might he hope to recover his Countess. At 
last he found an entrance in the wall, but it was 
strongly locked and bolted. “I have found the 
passage,” he called out; “and its direction is the 
same in which thy voice is heard—But how shall 
I undo the door?” 

“T’ll teach thee that secret,” said Ursel. “I 
would J could as easily unlockeeach bolt that with- 
holds us from the open air; but, as for tify seclu- 
sion within the dungeon, heave up the door by 
main strength, and thou shalt lift the locks to a 
place where, pushing then the door from thee, the 
fastenings will find a grooved passage in the wall, 
and the door itself will open. Would that I could 
indeed see thee, not only because, being a gallant 
man, thou must be a goodly sight, but also because 
I should thereby know that I was not caverned in 
darkness for ever.” 

While he spoke thus, the Count made a bundle 
of his armour, from which he missed nothing ex- 
cept his sword, Tranchefer, and then proceeded to 
try what efforts he could make, according to the 
blind man’s instructions, to open the door of his 
prison-house. Pushing in a direct line was, he 
soon found, attended with no effect; but when he 
applied his gigantic strength, and raised the door 
as high as jt would go, he had the satisfaction to 
find that the bolts yielded, though reluctantly. <A 
space had been cut so as to allow them to move out 
of the socket into which they had been forced ; 
and without the turn of a key, but by a powerful 
thrust forwards, a small passage was left open. The 
knight entered, bearing his armour in his hand. 

“TI hear thee,” said Ursel, “ O stranger! and am 
aware thou art come into my place of captivity. 
Fer three years have I been employed in cutting 
these grooves, corresponding to the sockets which 
hold these iron bolta, and preserving the know- 
ledge of the secret from the prison-keepers. Twenty 
suck bolts, perhaps, must be sawn through, ere my 
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steps shall approach the upper air. What t 
is tate that I shal have acougi of mind eafi- 
cient to continue the task? Yet, credit me, nobie 
stranger, I rejoice in having been thus far aiding 
to thy deliverance ; for if Heaven blesses not, in 
any farther degree, our aspirations after freedom, 
we may still be a comfort to each other, while 
tyranny permits our mutual life.” 

Count Robert looked around, and shuddered 
that a human being should talk of any thing ap- 

roaching to comfort, connected with his residence 
mm what seemed a living tomb. Ursel’s dungeon 
was not above twelve feet square, vaulted in the 
roof, and strongly built in the walls by stones 
which the chisel had morticed closely together. A 
bed, a coarse footstool, like that which Robert had 
just launched at the head of the tiger, and a table 
of equally massive materials, were its only articles 
of furniture. On a long stone, above the bed, were 
these few, but terrible words :—“ Zedekias Ursel, 
imprisoned here on the Ides of March, a. p. ——. 
Died and interred on the spot”—A blank was left 
for filling up the period. The figure of the captive 
could hardly be discerned amid the wildness of his 
dress and dishabille. The hair of his head, uncut 
and uncombed, descended in elf-locks, and mingled 
with a beard of extravagant length. 

“ Look on me,” said the captive, “ and rejoice 
that thou canst yet see the wretched condition to 
which iron-hearted tyranny can reduce a fellow- 
creature, both in mortal existence and in future 
hope.” 

fc Was it thou,” suid Count Robert, whose blood 
ran cold in his veins, “ that hadst the heart to 
spend thy time in sawing through the blocks of 
stone by which these bolts are secured 1” 

“ Alas!’ said Ursel, “what could a blind man 
do? Busy I must be, if I would preserve my senses. 
Great as the labour was, it was to me the task of 
three years ; nor can you wonder that I should 
have devoted to it my whole time, when J had no 
other means of occupying it. Perhaps, and most 
likely, my dungeon does not admit the distinction 
of day and night; but a distant cathedral clock 
told me how hour after hour fled away, and found 
me expending them in rubbing one stone against 
another. But when the door gave way, I found 1 
had only cut an access into a prison more strong 
than that which held nfe. I rejoice, nevertheless, 
since it has brought us together, given thee an en- 
trance to my dungeon, and me a companion in my 
misery.” 

“ Think better than that,” said Count Robert, 
“ think of liberty—think of revenge! I cannot 
believe such unjust treachery will end successfully, 
else needs must I say, the heavens are less just 
than priests tell us of. How art thou supplied with 
food in this dungeon of thine ?” 

«“ A warder,” said Ursel, “and who, I think, 
understands not the Greek language—at least he 
never either answers or addresses me—brings a 
loaf and a pitcher of water, enough to eupply my 
miserable life till two days are past. I must, - 
fore, pray that you will retire for a space into the 
next prison, so that the warder may have no meang 
of knowing that we can hold correspondence toge- 
ther.” 

“J see not,” said Count Robert, “ by what aceess 
the barbarian, if he is one, can enter my 15) 
without passing through yours; but nv matter, I 
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i] retire into the inner or euter room, whichever 
ft lmppers to be, and be thve then well aware that 
the warder-will have some one to grapple with ere 
he feaves his prison-work . Meanwhile, 
think thyseif dumb as thor art blind; and be assured 
that the offér of freedom itself would not induce 
me to desert the cause of # companion in adver- 
sity.’ 

“ Alas,” said the old man, “ I listen to thy pro- 
mises as I should to those of the morning gale, 
which tells me that the sun is about to rise, al- 
though I know that I at least shall never behold 
it. ou art one of those wild and undespairing 
knights, whom for so many years the west of Eu- 
rope hath sent forth to attempt impossibilities, and 
from thee, therefore, I can only hope for such a 
fabric of relief as an idle boy would blow out of 
soxp bubbles.” 

“ Think better of us, old man,” said Count Ro- 
bert, retiring; “ at least let me die with my blood 
warm, and believing it possible for me to be once 
more united to my beloved Brenhilda.” 

So saying, Ife retired into his own cell, and re- 
placed the door, so that the operations of Ursel, 
which indeed were only such as three years solitude 
could have achieved, should escape observation 
when again visited by the warder. “ It is ill luck,’’ 
said he, when once more within his own prison— 
for that in which the tiger had been secured, he 
instinctively concluded to be destined for him— 
It is ill luck that I had not found a young and 
able fellow-captive, instead of one decrepit by im- 
prisonment, blind, and broken down past exertion. 
But God’s will be done! 1 will not leave behind 
me the poor wretcl» whom I have found in such a 
condition, though he is perfectly unable to assist 
me in accomplishing my escape, and is rather more 
likely to retard it. Meantime, before we put out 
the torch, let us see, if, by close examination, we 
can discover any door in the wall save that to the 
blind man’s dungeon. If not, I much suspect that 
my descent has been made through the roof. That 
cup of wine—that Muse, as they called it, had a 
taste more like medicine than merry companions’ 
pledge.” 

He began accordingly a strict survey of the 
walls, which he resolved to conclude by extinguish - 


ing the torch, that he might take the person who | 


should enter his duugeon darkling and by surprise. 
For a similar reason, he dragged: into the darkest 
corner the carcass of the tiger, and covered it with 
the remains of the bed-clothes, swearing at the 
same time, that a half tiger should be his crest in 
futare, if he had the fortune, whieh his bold heart 
would not suffer him to doubt, of getting through 
the present danger. “ But,” he added, “if these 
necromantic vassals of hell shall raise the devil 
upon me, what shall I do then? And so t is 
the chance, that methinks 1 would fain nse 
with extinguishing'the flambeau. Yet it is childish 
for one dubbed in the chapel of Our Lady of the 
Broken Lances, to make much difference between 
a light room and a dark one. Let them come, as 
roany fiends as the cell can hold, and we shail see 
if we receive them not as becomes a Christian 
knight ; and surely, Our Lady, to whom I was ever 
a true votary, will hold it an acceptable sacrifice 
that I tere myself from my Brenhilda, even for a 
single moment, in honour of her advent, and thus 
led the way for our woful seyaration. Fiends! J 





defy ye in the bedy as in the spirit, and I vetain 
the remains of this flambeaa until senre more con- 
venient 7” He dached it the 
wall as he spoke, and. then quietly sat in 8 
corner, to wateh what should next bapper:. 
Thought a vt chased cach other through 
his mind, His confidence in his wife’s fidelity, and 
his trust in her unconsmon strength and activity, 
were the prentest eomtorts which he had ; nor could 
her danger t itself te him in any shape s0 
terrible, but that he found consolation in these re- 
flections: ‘ She is pure,” he said, “as the dew of 
heaven, and heaven will not abandon its own.” 





«. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Strange ape of man! who loathes thee while he scorns thee, 
Half a reproach to usand halfa jest 
What fancies can be ours ere we have pleasure 
In yewing our own form, our pride and passivns, 
Reflected in a shape grotcusquc us thine! 

Anonymoue. 


Count Ropert or Panrs having enecenced him- 
self behind the ruins of the bed, so that he could 
not well be observed, unless a strong light was at 
once flung upon the place of his retreat, waited 
with anxiety how and in what manner the warder 
of the dungeon, charged with the task of bringing 
food to the prisoners, should make himself visible ; 
nor was it long ere symptome of his appreach be- 
gan to be heard and observed. 

A light was partially scen, as from # trapdoor 
opening in the roof, and a veice was heard te utter 
these words in Anglo-Saxon, “ Leap, sirrah ; come, 
no delay; leap, my good Sylvan, show your honour’s 
activity.” A strange chuckling hoarse voice, in a 
language totally unintelligible to Count Rebert, was 
heard to respond, as if disputing the erders which 
were received. 

“ What, sir,” said his companion, © you must 
contest the point, must yeu? Nay, if thow art so 
lazy, I must give your honour a lsdder, and: per- 
haps a kick to hasten your journey.” Something 
then, of very groat size, in the form ef a humen 
being, jumped down from the trap-doer, though 
the eight might be above fourteen feet. ‘This 
figure was gigantic, being upwards of seven feet 
high, In its left hand it held a toreh, and in its 
right a skein of fine silk, which unwinding itself as 
it descended, remained unbroken, though it was 
easy to conceive it could not heve afforded a crea- 
ture so large any support in his descent from the 
roof. He alighted with perfect safety amd activity 
upon his feet, and, as if rebounding fromthe feer, 
he sprung upwards again, se as almogt to touch 
the roof. In this last gamband the torch which he 
bore was extinguished ; but this ex 
warder whirled it round his head with isfinite velo- 
city, so that it again ignited. The bearer, who ap- 
peared to intend the aecorplishment of this object, 
endeavoured to satisfy himself that it was gw é 
attained by approaching, as if cautiously, its left 
hand to the flame of the terch. This practical ex- 
periment seemed. attended with whiel) 
the creature had not expected, for it howled with 
pain, shaking the burnt hand; and chattering ae if 
bemoaning itself. 

“ Take heed there, Sylvanus!” said the same 
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voter in Aingle-Saxon, and in a teno «f rebuke. 
* Ho, there tnind thy duty, Svivaar! Carry feed 
ta the blind maz, ard stand net tirere w play thy- 
self, lest F trust chee wet agaie abette om such am 
errand '* 

’ The crentare—for it would have beow rash’ to 
brave ternred: if a man—turning its eye upwards to 
the place from whenee the voice came, answered 
with a dreadful grin and shaking of its fist, yet 
presomtly began to unde a parcel, and rummage in 
the pookets of a sort of jerieer and pantaloens which 
it wore, seeking, it appeared, a bunch of keys, 
whieh at length it preduced, while it took front the 
poeket a loaf ef bread. Heating the stone of the 
wall, it affixed the torch to it by a piece of wax, 
nd then cautiously looked out for the entrance to 
the old man’s dungeon, which it opencd with a key 
selected from the bunch. Within the passage it 
reemed to leok for and discover the handle of a 
pump, at which it filled a pitelier that it bore, and 
bringing back the fragments of the former loaf, 
and remains of the pitcher of water, it eat a little, 
ag if ft were in sport, and very soon making a fright- 
ful grimace, fluug the fragments away. The Count 
ef Paris, in the meanwhile, watched anxiously the 
proceedings of this unknown animal. His first 
thought was, that the creature, whose limbs were 
so mach larger than humanity, whose grimaces 
were so frightful, and w hose activity seenred super- 
natural, could be no other than the Devil himself, 
or some of his imps, whose situation and office in 
those glgonry regions seemed by no means hard to 
conjecture. The human voice, however, which he 
hud heard, was less that of a necromancer conjur- 
ing a fiend than that of a person giving commands 
to a wild animal, over whom he had, by training, 
obtained a great superiority. 

+ A shamic on it,” said the Count, “if Teuffer a 
common jackanapes,—for sueh I take this devil- 
seeming beast to be, although twiee as large as 
any of its fellows whom J have ever seen,—to throw 
aun obstacle in the way of my obtaining daylight 
and freedom ! Let us but watch, and the chance 
is that we make that furry gentleman our guide to 
the upper regious.”*” 

Meantime the creature, which rummaged about 
everywhere, at length discovered the body of the 
tiger,—touched it, stirred it, with many strange 
motions, and seemed to lament and wondcr at its 
death. At once it seemed struck with the idea that 
tome one must lave slain it, and Count Robert 
had the mortification to see it once more select the 
key, and spring towards the doer of Ursel’s prison 
with such alacrity, that had its intention been to 
strengte him, it would have accomplished its pur- 
pee the interference of Count Robert could 

ve: preverted its revenge taking place. Appa- 
rentiy, however, it reflected, that far reasons which 
seemed satisfactory, the death of the tiger could 
not be caused by tire unfortunate Ureel, but had 
been accomplished by some one concealed within 
the outer prison. 

Slowly grumbling, therefore, and chattering to 
iteelf, and peeping anxiously into every corner, the 
tremendous creature, so like, yet so very unlike to 
the hurhan form, came stealing along the walls, 
moving whatever he thought could seclade a man 
from his observation. Its extended legs and arms 
were protruded forward with great strides, and its 
sharp eyes on the watch to discover the object of 
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its: search, kept prying, with the assistance of the 
torels, into: every comer. 

Considering the vieinity of Alexius’s collection 

of animais, the reader, by tlria time, can have little 
dewist that the creature in question, whose appear- 
ameo seemed te: the Count of Paris se very proble- 
matioal, was a speermen of that gigantic:apecies of 
ape—if it is not indeed some animad more nearly 
allied to ourselves—to which, I believe, retearalists 
have given the name of the Oerang Outang. This 
creature differs from the rest of its fraternity, in 
being convparatively more docile and serviceable : 
and though possessing the power of imitation which 
is commen to the whole race, yet making uae of it 
lene im mere moekery, than im the desire of im- 
syovernent and instruetion perfectly unknown to 
Iie brethren. The aptitude which it possesses ot 
acquiring information, is surprisingly great, and 
probably, if plaeed im a favourable situntion, it 
might admit of being domesticated in & consider- 
able degree; but such advantages the ardour of 
scientific curiosity has never afforded this crea- 
ture. The last we have heard of was seen, we be- 
lieve, in the Island of Sematra—it was of preat 
size and strength, and upwards of seven feet high. 
It died defending desperately its innocent Jife 
aguinst a party of Ruropeans, who, we cannot help 
thinking, might have better employed the superio- 
rity which their hnowledge geve them over tie 
poor native of the forest. It was probably thi. 
ercature, seldom seen, but when onee seen never 
forgotten, whieh occasioned the ancient bellef in 
the god Pan, with his sylvans and satyrs, May, 
but for the gift of speech, which we cannot suppose 
any of the family to have attained, we should have 
believed the satyr seen by St. Anthony in the 
desert to have belonged to this tribe. 

We can, therefore, the more casily credit the 
annals which attest that the collectiun of natura) 
history belonging to Alexius Conmenus, preserved 
an ammal of this hind, which had been domesti- 
cated and recluuned to a surprising extent, and 
showed a degree of intelligence never perhaps & 
be attained in any other case. These explanatiuns 
being p omised, we returs to the thread of our 
ptory. 

The animal advanced with long noiseless steps , 
its shadow on the wall, when it held the torch so 
as to make it visible to the Frank, forming an- 
other fiend-resembling mimickry of its own large 
figure and extravagant-looking members. Count 
Robert remained in his lurking hole, in no hurry 
to begin a strife, of which it was impossible to fore- 
tell the end. Inthe meantime, the man of the 
woods came nigh, and every step by which he ap 
proached, caused the Count’s heart to vibrate al- 
most audibly, at the idea of meeting danger of a 
nature so strange and new. At length the crea- 
ture approached the bed—his hideous. cyes were 
fixed on those of the Count; and, as much surpris- 
ed at seeing him as Robert was at the meeting, ha 
skipped about fifteen backwards at ene spring, 
with a cry of instinctive terror, and then advanced 
on tiptoe, holding his torch as far furward as he 
could, between him and the oh‘ect of his fears, as 
if to examine him at the safest possible distanee. 
Count Robert = up a fragment of the bed- 
stead, large enough to form 1 sort of club, with 
wifich he menaced the native of the wilds. 

A parently this poor creature’s education, like 
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education of most kinds, had not been acquired 
without blows, of which the recollection was as fresh 
as that of the lessons which they enforced. Sir Ro- 
bert of Paris was a man at once to discover and to 
avail himself of the advantage obtained by finding 
that he d a degree of ascendency over his 
enemy, which he had not suspected. He erected 
his warlike figure, assumed a step as if triumphant 
in the lists, and advanced threatening his enemy 
with his club, as he would have menaced his anta- 
gonist with the redoubtable Tranchefer. The man 
of the woods, on the other hand, obviously gave 
way, and converted his cautious advance into a 
retreat no less cautious. Yet apparently the crea- 
ture had not renounced some plan of resistance ; 
he chattered in an angry and hostile tone, held out 
his torch in opposition, and seemed about to strike 
the crusader with it. Count Robert, however, de- 
termined to take his opponent at advantage, while 
his fears influenced him, and for this purpose re- 
solved, if possible, to deprive him of his natural 
superiority in strength and agility, which his sin- 
gular form showed he could not but possess over 
the human species. A master of his weapon, there- 
fore, the Count menaced his savage antagonist with 
a stroke on the right side of his head, but suddenly 
averting the blow, struck him with his whole force 
on the left temple, and in an instant was kneeling 
above him, when, drawing his dagger, he was about 
to deprive him of life. 

The Ourang Outang, ignorant of the nature of 
this new weapon with which he was threatened, at- 
tempted at one and the same moment, to rise from 
the ground, overthrow his antagonist, and wrench 
the dagger from his grasp. In the first attempt, 
he would probably have succeeded ; and as it was, 
he eee his knees, and seemed likely to prevail 
in the struggle, when he became sensible that the 
knight, drawing his poniard sharply through his 
grasp, had cut his paw severely, and seeing him 
aim the trenchant weapon at his throat, became 
probably aware that his enemy had his life at com- 
mand. He suffered himself to be borne backwards 
without further resistance, with a deep wailing and 
melancholy cry, having in it something human, 
which excited compassion. He covered his eyes 

with the unwounded hand, as if he would have hid 
from his own sight the death which seemed ap- 
aban Hira 
Count Robert, notwithstanding his military fren- 
zy, was, in ordinary matters, a calm-tempered and 
mild man, and particularly benevolent to the lower 
classes of creation. The thought rushed through 
his mind, “ Why take from this unfortunate mon- 
ster the breath which is in its nostrils, after which 
it cannot know another existence ? And then, may 
it not be some prince or knight changed to this 
grotesque shape, that it may help to guard these 
vaults, and the wonderful adventures that attach 
to them? Should I not, then, be guilty of a crime 
by glaying him, when he has rendered himself, 
rescue or no rescue, which he has done as com- 
aioe as his transformed figure permits; and if 
e be actually a bestial creature, may he not have 
some touch of gratitude? I have heard the min- 
strels sing the lay of Androcles and the Lion. 1 
will be on my guard with him.” 
So saying, he rose from above the man of the 
woods, and permitted him also to arise. The crea- 
ture seemed sensible of the clemency, for he mut 
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tered in a low and supplicating tone, wnrch seamed 
at once to crave for mercy, and to return thanks 
for what he had already -experienced. He wept 
too, as he saw the blood dropping from his wound, 
and with an anxious countenance, which had more 
of the human now that it was composed into an 
expression of pain and melancholy, seemed to 
await in terror the doom of a being more powerful 
than himself. 

The pocket which the knight wore under his 
armour, capable of containing but few things, had, 
however, some vulnerary balsam, for which its 
owner had often occasion, a little lint, and a smal) 
roll of linen; these the knight took out, and mo- | 
tioned to the animal to hold forth his wounded 
hand. The man of the woods obeyed with hesita- 
tion and reluctance, and Count Robert applied the ° 
balsam and the dressings, acquainting his patient, 
at the same time, in,a severe tone of voice, that 
perhaps he did wrong in putting to his use a bal- 
sam compounded for the service of the noblest 
knights; but that, if he saw the least sign of his 
making an ungrateful use of the benefit he had 
conferred, he would bury the dagger, of which he 
had felt the efficacy, to the very handle, in his body. 

The Sylvan looked fixedly upon Count Robert, 
almost as if he understood the language used to 
him, and, making one of its native murmurs, it 
stooped to the earth, kissed the feet of the knight, 
and embracing his knees, seemed to swear to him 
eternal gratitude and fidelity. Accordingly, when 
the Count retired to the bed and assumed his ar- 
mour, to await the re-opening of the trap-door, the 
animal sat down by his side, directing its eyes in 
the line with his, and seemed quietly to wait til) 
the door should open. 

After waiting about an hour, a slight noise was 
heard ig the upper chamber, and the wild man 
plucked the Frank by the cloak, as if to call his 
attention té what was about to happen. The same 
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or two, heard to call, “ Sylvan, Sylvan! where 
loiterest thou? Come instantly, or, by the rood, 
thou shalt abye thy sloth !” 

The poor monster, as Trinculo might have called 
him, seemed perfectly aware of the meaning of 
this threat, and showed his sense of it by pressing 
close to the side of Count Robert, making at the 
same time a kind of whining, entreating, it would 
seem, the knight’s protection. Forgetting the great 
improbability there was, even in his own opinion, 
that the creature could understand him, Count 
Robert said, “ Why, my friend, thou hast already 
learned the principal court prayer of this country, 
yy which men entreat permission to speak ayd live. 

ear nothing, poor creature—I am thy protector.” 

“ Sylvan! what, ho!” said the voice again; 
“ whom hast thou got for a companion {—some of 
the fiends, or ghosts of murdered men, who they 
say are frequent in these dungeons ? or dost thou 
converse with the old blind rebel Grecian t—or, 
finally, is it true what men say of thee, that thou 
canst talk intelligibly when thou wilt, and only 
gibberest and chatterest for fear thou art sent to 
work ? Come, thou lazy rascal! thou shalt have 
the advantage of the ladder to ascend by, ‘though 
thou needst it no more than a daw to ascend the 
steeple of the Cathedral of St. Sophia.t Come 








1 Now the chief mosque of the Ottuman capital 
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aioug then,” he said, putting a ladder down the 
trap-door, “ and put me rot to the trouble of 
descending to fetch thee, else, by St. Swithin, it 
shall be the worse for thee. Come along, there- 
fore, like a good fellow, and for once I shall spare 
the whip.” 

The animal, apparently, was moved by this rhe- 
toric, for, with a doleful look, which Count Robert 
saw by means of the nearly extinguished torch, he 
seemed to bid him farewell, and to creep away 
towards the ladder with the same excellent good- 
will wherewith a condemned criminal performs the 
like evolution, But no sooner did the Count look 
angry, and shake the formidable dagger, than the 
intelligent animal seemed at once to take his re- 
solution, and clenching his hands firmly together 
in the fashion of one who has made up his mind, 
he returned from the ladder’s foot, and drew up 
behind Count Robert,—with the air, however, of 





bert, who began to conjecture with what sort of 
person he was engaged, “above all to a vagabond 
slave like thee !” ith this he made an effort to 
rise, 8o sudden, 80 strong, so powerful, that he had 
almost freed himself from the Varangian’s grasp, 
had not Hereward, by a violent exertion of his 
great strength, preserved the advantage he had 
gained, and raised his poniard to end the strife for 
ever; but a loud chuckling laugh of an unéarthly 
sound was at this instant heard. The Varangian's 
extended arm was seized with vigour, while a rough 
arm embracing his throat, turned him over on his 
back, and gave the French Count an opportunity 
of springing up. 

“ Death to thee, wretch!” snid the Varangian, 
scarce knowing whom he threatened ; but the man 
of the woods apparently had an awful recollection 
of the prowess of human beings. He fled, there- 
fore, swiftly up the ladder, and left Hereward and 


a deserter, who feels himself but little at home | his delivercr te fight it out with what success 


when called into the field against his ancient com- 
mander, 

In a short time the warder’s patience was cx- 
hausted, and despairing of the Sylvan’s voluntary 
return, he resolved to descend in quest of him. 
Down the ladder he came, a bundle of keys in 
one hand, the other assisting his descent, and a 
sort of dark lantern, whose bottom wag so fashioned 
that he could wear it upon his head like a hat. 
He had scarce stept on the floor, when he was 
surrounded by the nervous arms of the Count of 
Paris. At first the warder’s idea was, that he was 
seized by the recusant Sylvan, 

“ How now, villain!” he said; “let me go, or 
thou shalt die the death.” 

“Thou diest thyself,” said the Count, who, be- 
tween the surprise and his own skill in wrestling, 
felt fully his advantage in the struggle. —_, 

“ Treason ! treason !” cried the warder, hearing 
by the voice that a stranger had mingled in the 
contest ; “help, ho! above there ! help, Hereward 
—Varangian !—Anglo-Saxon, or whatever accur- 
sed name thou callest thyself !” 

While he spoke thus, the irresistible grasp of 
Count Robert seized his throat, and choked his 
utterance. They fell heavily, the jailor undermost, 
upon the floor of the dungeon, and Robert of Paris, 
the necessity of whose case excused the action, 
plunged his dagger in the throat of the unfortunate. 
Just as he did so, a noise of armour was heard, 
and, rattling down the ladder, our acquaintance 
Hcreward stood on the floor of the dungeon. The 
light, which had rolled from the head of the war- 
der, continued to show him streaming with blood, 
and in,the death-grasp of a stranger. Hereward 
hesitated not to fly to his assistance, and, seizing 
upon the Count of Paris at the same advantage 
which that knight had gained over his own adver- 
sary a moment before, held him forcibly down with 
his face to the earth. 

Count Robert was one of the strongest men of 
that military age ; but then so was the Varangian ; 
and save that the latter had obtained a decided 
advantage by having his antagonist beneath him, 
it could not certainly have been conjectured which 
way the combat was to go. 

“ Yield | as your own jargon goes, rescue or no 
resene,” said the Varangian, “ or die on the point 


of my dagger |” 








chance might determine between them. 

The circumstances seemed to argue a desperate 
combat; both were tall, strong, and co e0Uur, 
both had defensive armour, and the fatal and des- 
perate poniard was their only offensive weapon. 
They paused facing each other, and examined 
eagerly into their respective means of defence be- 
fore hazarding a blow, which, if it missed, its at- 
taint would certainly be fatally requited. During 
this deadly pause, a gleam shone from the trap- 
door above, as the wild and alarmed visage of the 
man of the woods was seen peering down by the 
light of a newly kindled torch which he held as low 
into the dungeon as he well could. 

“ Fight bravely, comrade,” said Count Robert 
of Paris, “for we no longer battle in private ; this 
respectable person having chosen to constitute 
himself judge of the field.” 

Hazardous as his situation was, the Varangian 
looked up, and was so struck with the wild and 
terrified expression which the creature had as- 
bumed, and the strife between curiosity and terror 
which is grotesque features exhibited, that he 
could not help bursting into a fit of laughter. 

“ Sylvan is among those,” said Hereward, * who 
would rather hold the candle to a dance so formid- 
able than join in it himself.” 

“Is there then,” said Count Robert, “ any abso- 
lute necessity that thou and I perform this dance 
at all?” 

“ None but our own pleasure,” answered Here- 
ward ; “for I suspect there is not between us any 
legitimate cause of quarrel demanding to be fought 
out in such a place, and before such a spectator. 
Thou art, if I mistake not, the bold Frank, who 
was yesternight imprisoned in this place with a 
tiger, chained within no distant spring of his bed 1” 

“1 am,” answered the Count. 

« And where is the animal who was opposed to 
thee ?” 

«He lies yonder,” answered the Count, “ never 
again to be the object of more terror than the deer 
whom he may have preyed on in his day.” He 
pointed to the body of the tiger, which Hereward, 
examined by the light of the dark lantern already 
mentioned. 

“ And this, then, was thy handiwork ?” said the 
wondering Anglo-Saxon. 

 Sooth to aay it was,” answered the Count, with 


« A Frenoh Count never yields,” answered Ro-' indifference, 
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~ And thou best slain my comnade of this strange 
wateh 1” said the Varangian. 

# Nortally wounded him at dhe least,” said Count 
Robert. 

* With your patience, I will be beholden to you 
for a moment’s truce, while I examine his wound,” 
said Hereward. 

“ Assuredly,” answered the Count; “ blighted 
be the arm which strikes a foul blow at an open 
antagonist !” 

ithout- demanding further security, the Varan- 
gian quitted his posture of defence and precaution, 
and set himself, by the assistemce of the dark lan- 
tern, to examine the wound of the first warder 
who appeared on the field, who seemed, by his 
Roman military dress, to be a soldier of the hands 


called Immortals. He found him in the death- 
agony, but still able to speak. 
{4 


, Varangian, thou art come at last,—and it 
is to thy eloth or treachery that ] am to impute 
my fate i—Nay, answer me not !—The stranger 
struck me over the collar-Lone—had we lived long 
together, or met often, I had done the like by thee, 
to wipe out the memory of certain transactions at 
the Golden Gate—I know the use of the knife too 
well to doubt the effect of a blow aimed over the 
collar-bone by so strong a hand—I feel it coming. 
The Immortal, so called, becomes now, if priests 
say true, an immortal indeed, and Sebastes of My- 
tilene’s bow is broken ere his quiver is half emp- 
tied.” 

The robber Greek sunk back in Hereward’s 
arms, and closed his life with a groan, which was 
the last sound he uttered. The Varangian laid the 
pody at length on the dungean floor. 

‘This is a perplexed matter,”—he said; “I am 
certainly not called upon to put to death a brave 
man, although my national enemy, because he hath 
killed a miscreant who was privatcly meditating 
my own murder. Neither is thie a place ora light 
by which to fight as becomes the champions of two 
nations, Let that quarrel be atill for the present. 
—How say you then, noble sir, if we adjourn the 
present dispute till we effect your deliverance from 
the dungeons of the Blacquernal, and your resto- 
ration to your own friends and followers? If a 
poor Varangian should be of service to you in this 
matter, would you, when it was settled, refuse to 
meet him in fair fight, with your national weapans 
or his own ?’ 

“ Tf,” said Count Robert, “whether friend or 
enemy, thon wilt extend thy assistance to my wife, 
who is also imprisoned somewhere in this inhogpit- 
able palace, be assured, that whatever be thy rank, 
whatever be thy country, whatever be thy candi- 
tion, Robert of Paris will, at th; choice, prcfier 
thee his right hand in friendship, or raise it against 
thee in fair and battle—a strife not of ha- 
tred, but of honour and esteem; and this I vew by 
the soul of Charlemagne, my ancestor, and by the 
shrine of my patroness, Our Lady of the Broken 
‘Lances.” 


* Enough said,” replied Hereward. “I amas 
much bound to the assistance of your Lady Coun- 
emt Bein ee eat were the first in 
the ranks-of chivalry ; for if any thing can make 
the cause of worth and bravery yet mere obliga- 
tory, it must be its being nnited with that of a 
helpless and suffering female.” 

“T ought,” said Count Robert, “to be herve si- 
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lont, without Joading thy generosity with farther | 
requests; yet thou art a man, whom, if fortame has 
not smiled at thy birth, by ondaining thee to be 
born within the ranks of noblesse knighthood, 
yet Providence hath done thee more juntice py 
giving thee a more gallant heart than is always 
possessed, 1 fear, by those who are inwevan in the 
gayest wreath of chivalry. There lingers here in 
these d » for I cannot aay be lives—a blind 
old man, to whom for three years every thing be 
yond his prison has been »« univerml dlot. Hie 
food is bread aml water, his intercourse lipsited to 
the conversation of a sullen warder, and if death 
can ever come aS a deliverer, it must be to this 
dark old man. What sayst thon! Shall he, so 
unutterably miserable, not prefit by perhaps the 
only opportunity of freedom that may ever occur 
to hun ?”’ 

“By St. Dunstan,” answered the Varangian, 
“thou keepest over truly the eath thon hast taken 
asa redresser of wrongs! Thine ewn case is well- 
nigh desperate, and thou art willing to make it 
utterly so by uniting with it that of every unhappy 
person whem Gia hnowe in thy way !” 

“The more of human misery we attempt to re 
lieve,” said Robert of Paris, “the more we shal) 
carry with us the ing of our merciful saints, 
and Our Lady of the Broken Lances, who views 
with so much pain every species of human suffer- 
ing or misfortune, save that which oceurs within 
the enclosure of the lists. But come. vanant Angio 
Saxon, resolve me on my reouest as speedily as 
thou canst. There is sametnimg m thv face of aan- 
dour a8 welt a8 sense. ana it 18 with no small eon- 
fidence tnat 7 acsire to see us set forth in quest ot 
my beloved Countess, who, when her deliverance 
is once achieved, will be a powerful aid to us in 
recovering that of others.” 

“ So‘ be it, then,” said the Varangian ; “ we will 
proceed ix quest of the Countess Brenhilda; and 
if, on recovermg her, we nnd oursmies SToug 
enough to procure the freedom of the dark old 
man, my cowardice, or want of compassion, shail] 
never stop the attempt.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


"Tin strange that, in the dark saiphurecus mire, 

Waere wild amtutian pales sts ng eto-es 

Of slumbenng thunder, Love wil inter 

His tmy torch, and cause tho stern explomoz 

To burst, when the deviser's least arare. 
aang ows. 


Axcct nocn of ‘he game day, Agelaster met.w'ta 
Achilles Tatius, the cammander of the Vamangian 
guard, in those ruins of the ian temple in 
which we formerly mentioned haxing 
had an interview with the orenrg: simak oes’ forrain 
as it seemed, in a very differant . Latins 
was gloomy, melancholy, and downcaat; while the 
philosopher maintained the calm imdiflarence 
which procured for him, and in some sert de- 
served, the title of fhe Elephant. “ Thou tench 
est, Achilles Tatius,” said the phi < vow 
that thou hast frankly epposed thyself to all the 
which stood between thee and greatness 
Thou art like the idle boy who turned the mill 
stream upon the machine, and that done, inetenr 
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A proper use of it, vas terrified at soe- 

ing ae maction.’ * 

“ Thou dost me wrong, Agelastes,” answered 
the Acolyte, “ foul wrong; Iam hut like the ma- 
rinet, who, although determined upon his v 
yet cannot forbear.a saxrowing glance at ae chore. 
before he parta with it, it may be, for ever.” 

“ It may have been right to think of this, but 
pardan we, valiant Tatine, when I tell you the ac- 
coumt should have been made up before; and the 
grandson of Alguric the Han ought to have com- 

chamees and consequences ere he atretched 
is hand to his master’s diadem.” 

“hush ! for Heaven's sake,” said Tatina, looking 
round; “ that, thou knowast, is a secret between 

| our two selves; fer if Nicephorus, the Cassar, should 
learn it, where were we and our cons yr 

“ Qur bodies on the gibbet, probably,” answered 

Agelastes, “ and our souls divoreed from them,and 
grag way of disoevering the secrets which thou 
hast hitherto taken apen trmet.” 

p “ Well,” said Achilles, “and ahould not the con- 
sciousness of the paseihllicy of this fate render us 

cautious 1’ 

“ Cautious men, if you will,” answered Agelastes, 
“ but not timid children.” 

“ Stone walls can hear,” —said the Follower, low- 
ering his voisee. “ Dianysius the tyrant, I have 
read, had an ear which conveyed to him the secrots 
spoken within his state~prison at Syracuse.” 

“ And that Har is stil] atationary at Syracuse,” 
said the philosopher. “ Tell me, my most simple 
friend, art thou afraid it has been transpertcd 
hither in one as the Latins believe of Our 

i Lady’s house of tte 1” 

“ No,” answered Achilles, “ but in an affair so 
important too much caution cannot be used.’ 

i © Well, thou most cautious of Gandidates far em- 
pire,and nasst eold of military leaders, know that 
the Cassar, deeming, I think, that thére is no 
chanee of the erapire S falling to any one but him- 
self, hath taken in his head to consider his succes- 
sion to Alexius as a matter of course, whenever 
the election takes place. In consequence, as mat- 
ters of course are aigually matters of indifference, 
he laas left ali thoughts of securing his mterest upon 
this material occasion to tliee and to me, while the 
foolish voluptuary hath himself run mad—for what 
think you? Something between man and woman— 
female in her lineaments, her limbs, and at part 
at least of her garments; but, so help me St. 
George, most maseuline in the rest of her attire, 
in her propensities, and in her exercises.” 

“ The Amasenian wife, thou meanest,” said 
Achilles,“ of that iron-handed Frank, who dashed 
to pi lest night the golden lion of Solomon 

& blew of, his fiat? By St. George, the least 
whieh oan esme of such an amour is broken 


bores. 

“ That,” said Agolastes, “is not quite eo im- 
ee etek 
from Syracuse lo night; but he ia preeump- 
dienes Anas Wy 2 pe hick 
pea al oa gained him among the Grosian 


Tra the a (ine piemsigininaa 1. ” maid 
Achilles Tatius, “ to snake # a fer 
bisaituation sarComar, andthe prospeet of his being 
Emperor.” 


« Meantine,” eaid Agelastes, “ I have promised 





: 


him an interview with his Bradamante, who maj 
perhaps reward his tender epithets of Zoe kas 
Payehey by divoreing his amorous soul from his 


person,” 

“ one Meantime; ” said the Follower, © thou obtain- 
eat, I conelnde, such orders and warrants as the 
Coosar can ive for wr furtherance of our plot!” 

« Ags YY, Sai gelastes, “ it is an opportu- 
nity not to he lost. This love fit, or mad fit, has 
blinded him ; and without exciting too much atten- 
tion to the progress of the plot, we can thus in safety 
conduct matters eur own way, without cansing nia- 
levolent remanks ; and though I am conscious that, 
in one so, I act zamewhat at variance with my 
age and character, yet the end being to oonvert a 
worthy Follower into an Imperial Leader, I ahaine 
me net in procuring that interview with ‘the lady, 
of which the Ceesar,.as they term him, is ao desi- 
rous.— What progress, meanwhile, hast thou made 
with the Varangians, who are, in Teapect of execu- 
tion, the very arm of our d 1” 

* Scarce 20 a8 I could wish,” said Achilles 
Tatius; “ yet I have made sure of some two or 
three seore of those whom I found most accessible; 
nor have I any doubt, that, when the Cassar és uet 
aside, their cry will be for Achilles Tatius.” 

“ And what of the gallant who assisted at our 
prelections?” said Agelastes; “ your Edward, as 
Alexius termed him ?” 

“ T have made no impression upon him,” sail 
the Follower; “and J am sorry for it, for he is 
one whom his comrades think wel] of, and would 
gladly foliow. Meantime I have placed him as an 
additional sentinel upon the iron-witted Count of 
Paris, whom, both having an inveterate love of 
hattle, he is very likely to put to death ; and if at 
isafterwards challenged by the crusaders as & cause 
of war, it is only delivering up the hha ps , 
whose personal hatred will needs be represented as 
having occasioned the catastrophe. All shis being 

beforehand, how and when shall we deal 
with the Emperor ?”’ 

“ For that,” said Agelastcs, “ we must consult 
the Caesar, who, although his expected happinces 
of to-day is not more certain than the state pre- 
ferment that he expects to-morrow, and although 
his ideas are much more anxiously fixed upon his 
success with this said Conntess than his suoeession 
to the empire, will, nevertheless, expect to be treat- 
ed as the nee of the enterprise for accelcrating 
the latter. But, to speak my opinion,-valiant Ta- 
tius, to-morrow will be the last day that Alexius 
shall hold the reins of empire.” 

“ Let me know for certain,” said the Followex, 
“as soon as thou canst, that I may warn our breth- 
ren, who are to havc wi readiness the ineurget.t 
citizens, and those of the Immortals who are com- 
bined with us, in the neighbeurhoed of the court, 
and in readiness to act—And, abowe all, that i =~ 
disperse upon distant guards ‘sueh Verangias as 
cannot trust.” 

“ Rely upon me,” said Agelasies, “ for the mast 
accurate tiation and instructions,#o Seon as 
I have seen Nicephorus Brienniss. One word per- 
mit me to ask—in what manner is the wife of tee 
Cessar to be disposed of 1” 

«“ Somewhere,” said the Fallower, “ where | can 
never be easapelled to hear move of her history, 


1 +" Kileand foul.” 
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Were it not for that nightly pest of her lectures, 
I could be good-natured enough to take care of her 
destiny myself, and teach her the difference be- 
twixt a real emperor and this Briennius, who thinks 
so much of himself.” So saying, they separated ; 
the Follower elated in look and manner consider- 
ably above what he had been when they met. 

gelastes looked after his companion with a 
scornful laugh. “ There,” he said, “ goes a fool, 
whose lack of sense prevents his eyes from being 
dazzled by the torch which cannot fail to consume 
him, A half-bred, half-acting, half-thinking, half- 
daring eaitiff, whose poorest thoughts—and those 
which deserve that name must be poor indeed— 
are not the produce of his own understanding. He 
expects to circumvent the fiery, haughty, and proud 
Nicephorus Briennius! If he does s0, it will not 
be by his own policy, and still less by his valour. 
Nor shall Anna Comnena, the soul of wit and 
genius, be chained to such an unimaginative log 
as yonder half barbarian. No—she shall have a 
husband of pure Grecian extraction, and well stored 
with that learning which was studied when Rome 
was great, and Greece illustrious. Nor will it be 
the least charm of the Imperial throne, that it is 
partaken by a partner whose personal studies have 
taught her to esteem and value those ef the Empe- 
ror.” He took a step or two with conscious cleva- 
tion, and then, as conscience-checked, he added, 
in a suppressed voice, “ But then, if Anna were 
destined for Empress, it follows of course that 
Alexius must die—no consent could be trusted to. 
—And what then!—the death of an ordinary man 
is indifferent, when it plants on the throne a phi- 
losopher and a historian; and at what time were 
the possessors of the empire curious to enquire 
when or by whose agency their predecessors dicd ? 
—Diogenes! Ho, Diogenes!’ The slave did not 
immediately come, so that Agelastes, wrapt in the 
anticipation of his greatness, had time to add a few 
more words—“ Tush—I must reckon with Heaven, 
suy the priests, for many things, so I will throw this 
also into the account. The death of the Emperor 
may be twenty ways achieved without my having 
the blame of it. The bleod which we have slred 
may spot our hand, if closely regarded, but it shall 
scarce stain our forehead.” Diogenes here entered 
— Has the Frank lady been removed !’’ said the 
philosopher. 

The slave signified his assent. 

“ How did she bear her removal ?” 

“ As authorised by your lordship, indifferently 
well. She had resented her separation from her 
husband, and her being detained in the palace, and 
committed some violence upon the slaves of the 
Household, several of whom were said to be slain, 
although we perhaps ought only to read sorely 
frightened. e recognised me at once, and when 
I told her that I came to offer her a day’s retire- 
ment in your own lodgings, until it should be in 
your power to achieve the liberation of her husband, 
she at once consented, and I deposited her in the 
secret Cytherean garden-house.” 

“ Admirably done, my faithful Diogenes,” said 
the i ppred ; © shou art like the genii who at- 
tended on the Eastern talismans ; I have but to 
intimate my will to thee, and it is accomplished.” 

Diogenes bowed deeply, and withdrew. 

“ Yet remember slave !”” said Agelastes, speak- 
ing to himeelf; “ there is danger in knowing too 
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tioned, too many of my secrets are in the power 
of Diogenes.” 

At this moment a blow thrice repeated, and 
struck upon one of the images without, which had 
been so framed as to return a tingling sound, and 
in so far deserved the praise of being vocal, inter- 
rupted his soliloquy. 

“There knocks,” said he, “ one of our allies; 
who can it be that comes so late?’ He touched 
the figure of Isis with his staff, aud the Ceesar 
Nicephorus Briennius entered in the full Grecian 
habit, and that graceful dress anxiously arranged 
to the best advantage. “ Let me hope, my lord,” 
said Agelastes, receiving the Cesar with an appa- 
rently grave and reserved face, “ your Highness 
comes to tell me that your sentiments are changed 
on reflection, and that whatever you had to confer 
about with this Frankish lady, may be at least 
deferred until the principal part of our conspiracy 
has been successfully executed.” 

“ Philosopher,” answered the Ceesar, “no. My 
resolution, once taken, {s not the sport of circum- 
stances. Believe me, that I have not finished so 
many labours without being ready to undertake 
others. The favour of Venus is the reward of the 
labours of Mars, nor would I think it worth while 
to worship the god armipotent with the toil and 
risk attending his service, unless I had previously 
attained some decided proofs that I was wreathed 
with the myrtle, intimating the favour of his beau- 
tiful mistress.”’ 

“ { beg pardon for my boldness,” said Agelastes ; 
“ but has your Imperial Highness reflected, that 
you were wagering, with the wildest rashness, an 
empire, including thine own life, mine, and all who 
are joined with us in a hardy scheme? And against 
what were they waged Against the very preca- 
rious favour of a woman, who is altogether divideq 
betwixt fiend and female, and in either capacity is 
most likely to be fatal to our present scheme, either 
by her good will, or by the offence which she may 
take. If she prove such as you wish, she will desire 
to keep her lover by her side, and to spare him the 
danger of engaging in a perilous conspiracy ; and 
if she remains, as the world believe her, constant 
to her husband, and to the sentiments she vowed 
to him at the altar, you may guess what cause of 
offence you are likely to give, by urging a suit 
which she has already received 80 very ill.” 

‘ Pshaw, old man! Thou turnest a dotard, and 
in the great knowledge thou possessest of other 
things, hast forgotten the knowledge best worth 
knowing—that of the beautiful part of the creation. 
Think of the impression likely to be made by a 
gallant neither ignoble in situation, nor aerate - 
able in presence, upon a lady whoemust fear the 
consequences of refusal ! Come, Agelastes, let me 
have no more of thy croaking, auguring bad for- 
tune like the raven from the b oak on the left 
hand; but declaim, as well thou canst, how faint 
heart never won fair lady, and how those best de- 
serve empire who can wreathe the myrties of Venus 
with the laurels of Mars. Come, man, undo me 
the secret entrance which combimes these magical 
ruins with groves that are fashioned rather like 
those of Cytheros or Naxos.” 

“It must be as you will!” said the philosopher, 
with a deep and somewhat affected sigh. 


_.“ Here, Diogenes!” called aloud the Cvsar , 
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“¢ when thou art summoned, mischief is not far dis- 


tant. Come, undo the pia aor ol spent pi 
my trusty negro, is not so distant but she will an- 
sae the first clatter of the stones.” 

The negro looked at his master, who returned 
him a glance acquiescing in the Cessar’s proposal. 
Diogenes then went toa part of the ruined wall 
which was covered by some climbing shrubs, all of 
which he carefully removed. This showed a little 
postern door, closed irregularly, and filled up, from 
the threshold to the top, with large square stones, 
al of which the slave took out and piled aside, as 
if for the purpose of replacing them. “TI leave 
thee,” said Agelastes to the negro, “ to guard this 
door, and let no one enter, except he has the sign, 
upon the peril of thy life. It were dangerous it 
should be left open at this period of the day.” 

The obsequious Diogenes put hjs hand to his 
sabre and to his head, as if to signify the usual 
promise of fidelity or death, by which those of his 
condition generally expressed their answer to their 
master’s commands. Diogenes then lighted a small 
lantern, and pulling out a key, opened an inner 
door of wood, and prepared to step forward. 

“ Hold, friend Diogenes,” said the Ceasar ; “ thou 
wantest not my lantern to discern an honest man, 
whom, if thou didst seek, I must needs say thou 
hast come to the wrong place to find one. Nail 
thou up these creeping shrubs before the entrance 
of the place, and abide thou there as already direct- 
; ed, till our return, to parry the curiosity of any 
| who may be attracted by the sight of the private 

assape. 

The black slave drew back as he gave tlre lamp 
to the Ceesar, and Agelastcs followed the light 
through a long, but narrow, arched passage, well 
supplied with air from space to space, and not ne- 
glected in the inside to the degfee which its exte- 
rior would have implied. 

“ T will not enter with you into the’Gardens,” 
said Agelastes, “or to the bower of Cytherea, where 
I am too old to be a worshippex, Thou thyself, | 
think, Imperial Ceesar, art well aware of the road, 
having travelled it divers times! and, if I mistake 
not, for the fairest reasons.” 

“ The more thanks,” said the Ceesar, “ are due 
to mine excellent friend Agelastes, who forgets his 
own age to accommodate the youth of his friends.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


WE must now return to the dungeon of the Blac- 
quernal, where circumstances formed at least 
a temporary.tinion between the stout Varangian 
and Count Robert of Paris, who had a stronger re- 
semblance to each other in their dispositions than 
probably either of them would have been willin 
to adnait. The virtues of the Varangian were all 
of that natural and unrefined kind which nature 
herself dictates to a gallant man, to whom a total 
want of fear, and the most Lapa erie to meet 
danger, had been attributes of a life-long standing. 
The Count, on the other hand, had all that bravery, 
generosity, and love of adventure, which was pos- 
teased by the rude soldier, with the yee Pertly 
real, partly fantastic, which those of his rank and 
country acquired from the spirit of chivalry. The 
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one a oe be compared to the diamond as it came 
from the mine, before it had yet reccived the ad- 
vantages of cutting and setting ; the other wag the 
ornamented gem, which, cut into facets and richly 
set, had lost perhaps a little of its original sub- 
stance, yet still, at the same time, to the eye of an 
inspector, had something more showy and splendid 
than when it was, according to the phrase of lapi- 
daries, en brut. In the one case, the value was 
more artificial ; in the other, it was the more natu- 
ral and real of the two. Chance, therefore, had 
made a temporary alliance between two men, the 
foundation of whose characters bore such strong 
resemblance to each other, that they were only 
separated by a course of education, which had left 
rigid prejudices on both sides, and which preju- 
dices were not unlikely to run counter to each 
other. The Varangian commenced his convorsa- 
tion with the Count in a tone of familiarity, ap- 
proaching nearer to rudeness than the speaker was 
aware of, and much of which, though most inno- 
cently intended by Hereward, might be taken 
amiss by his new brother in arms. The most 
offensive part of his deportment, however, was a 
blunt, bold disregard to the title of those whom he 
addressed, adhering thereby to the manners of the 
Saxons, from whom he drew his descent, and which 
was likely to be at least unpleasing to the Franks 
as well as Normans, who had already received and 
become very tenacious of the privileges of the feu- 
dal system, the mummery of heraldry, and the war- 
like claims assumed by knights, as belonging only 
to their own order. 

Hereward was apt, it must be owned, to think 
too little of these distinctions; while he had at 
least a sufficient tendency to think enough of the 
power and wealth of the Greek empire which he 
served,—of the dignity inherent in Alexius Com- 
nenus, and which ie was also disposed to grant to 
the Grecian officers, who, under the Emperor, 
commanded his own corps, and particularly to 
Achilles Tatius. This man Hereward knew to be 
a coward, and half-suspected to be a villain. Still, 
however, the Folluwer was always the direct chan- 
nel through which the Imperial graces were con- 
ferred on the Varangians in general, as well as 
upon Hereward himeclf; and he had always the 
policy to represent such favours as being more or 
less indirectly the consequence of his own inter- 
cession. Ile was supposed vigorously to espouse 
the quarrel of the Varangians, in all the disputes 
between them and the other corps; he was liberal 
and open-handed ; ie every soldier his due ; 
and, bating the trifling circumstance of valour, 
which was not particularly his forte, it would have 
been difficult for these strangers to have demanded 
a leader more to their wishes. Besides this, our 
friend Hereward was admitted by him into his so- 
ciety, attended him, as we have seen, upon secret 
expeditions, and shared, therefore, deeply, in what 
may be termed by an expressive, though vulgar 
hrase, the sneaking kindness entertained for t 
new Achilles by the greater part of his myrmidons, 
Their attachment might be explained, perha 

as a liking to their commander, a8 strong as cou 
well exist with a marvellous lack of honour and 
esteem. The scheme, therefore, formed by Here- 
ward to effect the deliverance of the Count of 
comprehended as much faith to the 


+ 
his representative, the Acolyte or Follower, as was 
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a ee ict 
though at thé same time his fiery longed 
to oop aacording to its hoes elie the 
party whieh was nearest at. hand. 

But now they arrived: at. wit the citizens of 
Constantinople called the Philosopher’s Gardens. 


Here Hereward hoped to obtain for he 
had gained » know of some part, at least, of 
the private signals of Achilles and Agelastes, since 


he had been introduced to the last at the ruins of 
the Temple of Isis. They had not indeed admit- 
ted him to their entire socret; yet, confident in 
his connexion with the Follower, they had.uo hesi- 
tation in ¢smmunicating to him snatches of hnow- 
ledge, such as, committed to a man of shrewd na- 
tural sense like the Anglo-Saaon, could searce fail, 
in time and by degrees, to make him master of 
the whole. Count Robert and his oo ion stood 
before an arched door, the only opening in a high 
wall, and the Anglo-Saxon was about to knock, 
when, as if the idea had suddenly struck him,— 

bs t if the wretch Diogenes opeus the gate ? 
We must hill him, ere he can fly bach and betray 
us. Well, it is a matter of necessity, and tlic 
villain has deserved his death by a hundred hornd 
crimes.” 

‘Kill him then, thyself,” retorted Count Rebort ; 
he is nearer thy degree, aud assuredly 1 wall not 
defile the name of lemagnue with the Llood of 
a black slave.” 

“ Nay, God-a-mercy !” answered the Aunglo- 
Saxon, “but you must bestir )ourecif in the action, 
supposing there come rescue,,and that 1 be over- 
borne by odds.” 

“ Such odds,”’ said the knight, “ will render the 
action more like a milée, or gencral battle; and 
assure yourself, I will not be slack when I may, 
with my honour, be active,” 

“J doubt it not,” said the Warangian; “but the 
distinetion seems a strange one, that before per- 
mitting a man to defend himself, or annoy lus 
enemy, requires him to demand the pedigaee of 
his ancestor.” 

“ Fear you not, sir,” said Count Robert. “ The 
strict rule of chivalry indeed bears what I tell thee, 
but when the question is, Fight or nut? there is 
{ great allowance to be made for a decision in the 
affirmative.” 

‘“ Let me give then the cxorciser’s rap,’ re- 
plied Hereward, “and see what fiend will appear.” 

So saying, he knocked in a particular manner, 
and the dopr inwards; a dwarfish negress 


stood in the gap—her white hair contrasted singu- 

larly with Her dark.complexion, and with the broad 

laughing leok peculiar to those slaves. She had 

80 ing in physiognomy which,. severely 

eanatfuods might argue malice, aud a delight in 
uman ry. 

“Ts memeriaid. the. ee he 
had not completed the sentence, when she anawered 
him, by est ing down a shadowed. walk. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Frank turned i that 


direction, when the hag rather muttered, than said 
distineily, “ You are one of the initiated, Varan- 
gians take heed whom you take with you, when 
you. hardly, peradveature, be weleomed even 


gourg 

Hexeward made.a. sign that he undezstced her, 
and they were instantly out of hersight. ‘The 
winded beauti the shades. of an East- 


ern garden, where clumps.of flowers aud labyrinshe 


ty e 
of flowexing shrubs, aud the tall of tha 
foreat treca,. rendered even the breath of noon.coal 
and acceptable. 
« Were we taoust use our ubmost caution,” said 
Hereward,. speaking in a low tone of voica; “ for 
here it is most likely the deer that. we seek has 
found its refuge. Better allow me te pase 
since you are too deeply agitated to possess the 
coolness. necessary for a scout. oonoanled 
beneath yon oak, and let no wain scruples of he- 
nour deter you from ereeping beneath the under- 
wood, on beneath: the earth itself, if yon should 
hear a footfall. If the lovers have agrced, 
lastes, it is probable, walks his round, to prevent 
intrusion.” 
“ Death and furies! it cannot be!” exclaimed 
the fiery Frank. —“ Lady of the Broben 
take thy votary’s life, eve thou torment him with 
this agony 1” 
Ile saw, honever, the necessity of keeping a 
strong force upon himself, aad permitted, without 
further romoustranuce, the Varaugian to pursue his 
wa}, lesking, however, carnestly after hum, 
y advancing forward alittle, he could observe 
Ilereward diaw near to a pavilion which arose at 
no great distance from the place where they had 
parted. Here he observed him apply, first hia 
eye, aud then his ear, to one of the casemen 
which were in a great measure grown over, 
excluded from the light, by various flowering 
shrubs, Ie almost thought be BAW & grave inte- 
1est take place in the countenance of Varan- 
gian, and he longed to have his share of the infor 
mation whieh he had doubtless obtained. 
He crept, therefore, with noiscless steps, through 
the same labyrinth of foliage which lad covered 
the approaches of Hereward ; and so silent were 
lis movements, that he touehed the Auglo-Sakon, 
in order to make him aware of his presence, be- 
fore he observed his approach. 
Hereward, not awaro at first by whom he was 
approached, turned on the iatruder with a counte- 
nauce hike a burning coal. Seeing, however, that 
it was the Trank, he shru his shoulders, as if 
pitying the impatience w could uot be kept 
under prudent restraint, and drawing himself back 
allowed tlie Count the privilege of = ing place 
through pluoths of the casement, which could not 
he discerned by the sharpest eye from the inner 
side. ‘The sombre chagacter of the light which 
penetrated into this abode of pleasure, was suited 
to that species of t to whieh a Temple of 
Cytherea was supposed to be dedieated. Portraits 
aud groups of statuary were alse to le seon, in the 
taste of those which they had beheld at the Kioak 
of the waterfall, yet something more freo in the 
ideas which they conveyed than were to be found 
at their first resting-plaee. Shortly after, the door 
of the pavilion opened, and the Countess 
followed by her attendent Agathe. The lady threw 
herself ou a couch as she came in, while her at 
teundaut, who wasa young and verge handsome 
womas, kept herself nredestly in the 
so mueh co ae liawdly te be di 
piusiciedre, Seed as Laslasten® Ce omens 
so suspicious a iri ag so gallant aa 
enemy a8 tle Cassaz, as he is cuiled ?”’ 
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tor his country, which will not permit him to set 
its epee | lg is in fact too strong an af- 
fection for his fair captive 1” ; 

“ For such an affection,” said the Countess, “he 
shall have the same requital as if it were indeed 
the hostility of which he would give it the colour.— 
My true and noble lord! hadst thou an idea of the 
calamities to which they have subjected me, how 
soon wouldst thou break through every restraint to 
hasten to my relief !’’ 

«“ Art thou a man,” said Count Robert to his 
companion ; “and canst thou advise me to remain 
still and hear this?” 

* I am one man,” said the Anglo-Saxon; “ you, 
sir, are another; but all our arithmetic will not 
make us more than two; and in this place, it is 

bable that a whistle from the Ceesar, or a scream 
Agelastes, would bring a thousand to match 
us, if we were as bold as Bevis of Hampton.— 
Stand still and keep quiet. I counsel] this, less as 
respecting my own life, which, by embarking upon 
& wild-goose chase with so strange & partner, I have 
shown I put af little value, than for thy safety, and 
that of the lady thy Countess, who shows herself as 
virtuous as beautiful.” 

«“ T was imposed on at first,” said the Lady Bren- 
hilda to her attendant. “ Affectation of severe 
morals, of deep learning, and of rigid rectitude, 
assumed by this wicked old man, made me believe 
in part the character which he pretended; but the 
gloss is rubbed off since he Jet me see into his al- 
liance with the unworthy Ceesar, and the ugly pic- 
ture remains in its native loathsomeness, Never- 
theless, if I can, by address or subtlety, deceive 
this arch-deceiver,—as he has taken from me, in a 

at measure, every other kind of assistance,—I 
will not refuse that of craft, which he may find 
perhaps equal to his own?” 

“Hear you that!” said the Varangian to the 
Count of Paris. ‘“ Do not let your impatience mar 
tle web of your lady’s prudence. I will weigh a 
woman’s wit against a man’s valour where there is 
aught to do! t us not come in with our assist- 
ance until time shall*show us that it is necessary 
for her safety and our success.” 

“ Amen,” said the Count of Paris; “but hope 
not, Sir Saxon, that thy prudence shall persuade 
me to leave this garden without taking full ven- 
geance on that unworthy Cesar, and the pretended 
philosopher, if indeed he turns out to have assumed 
a character” ——The Count was here beginning to 
raise his voice, when the Saxon, without ceremony, 
laced his hand on his mouth. “Thou takest a 
liberty,” said Count Robert, lowering however his 
tones, 

“ Ay, truly,” said Hereward ; “when the house 
| is on fire, 1 do not stop to ask whether the water 

which I pour on it be perfumed or no.” 
This recalled the Frank to a sense of his situa- 
tion; and if not contented with the Saxon’s mode 
' of making an apology, he was at least silenced. A 
| distant noise was now heard—the Countess listen- 
_ ed, and changed colour. “ Agatha,” she said, “ we 
: are like champions in the lists, and here comes’ the 
adversary. Let us retreat into this side apart- 
ment, and so for a while put off an encounter thus 
alarming.” So saying, the two females withdrew 
into a sort of anteroom, which opened from the 
rincipal apartment behind the seat which Bren- 

bilda oscupied, 
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They had scarcely when, ag the 
stage direction has it, enter from the other side 
the Ceesar and A They had perhaps heard 
the last words of Brenhilda, for the Ceesar repeat- 
ed in a low tone— 

‘« Militat omnis amana, habet et sua casfra Cupido. 
“What, has our fair opponent withdrawn her 
forces? No matter, it shows she thinks of the 
warfare, though the enemy be not in sight. Wel, 
thou shalt not have to upbraid me this time, - 
lastes, with pipe tpenaitl my amours, and depriv- 
ing myself of the pleasure of pursuit. By Heavens, 
I will be as regular in my progress as if in reality 
I bore on my shoulders the whole load of years 
which make the difference between us; for I 
shrewdly suspect that with thee, old man, it is that 
envious chur! Time that hath plucked the wings of 
Cupid.” 

“Say not so, mighty Ceesar,” said the old man; 
“it is the hand of Prudence, which, depriving Cu- 
pid’s wing of some wild feathers, leaves him atill 
enough to fly with an equal and steady flight.” 

“Thy flight, however, was less measured, Age- 
lastes, when thou didst collect that armoury—that 
magazine of Cupid’s panoply, out of which thy 
kindness permitted me but now to arm myeelf, or, 
rather to repair my accoutrements.” 

So saying, he glanced his eye over His own per- 
son, blazing with gems, and adorned with a chain 
of gold, bracelets, rings, and other ornaments, 
which, with a new and splendid habit, assumed 
since his arrival at these Cytherean gardens, tend- 
ed to set off his very handsome figure. 

“Tam glad,” said Agelastes, “if you have found 
among toys, which I now never wear, and seldom 
made use of even when life was young with me, 
any thing which may set off your natural advan- 
tages. member only this slight condition, that 
such of these trifles as have made part of your 
wearing apparel on this distinguished day, cannot 
return to a meaner owner, but must of necessity 
remain the property of that greatness of which 
they had once formed the ornament.” 

“J cannot consent to this, my worthy friend,” 
said the Ceesar ; “ I know thou valuest these jewels 
only in so far as a philosopher may value them, 
that is, for nothing save the remembrances which 
attach to them. ‘This large seal-ring, for instance, 
was—lJ have heard you say—the property of So- 
crates ; if so you cannot view it save with devout 
thankfulness, that your own philosophy has never 
been tried with the exercise of a Xantippe. These 
clasps released in older times, the lovely bosom of 
Phryne ; and they now belong to one who could do 
better homage to the beauties they concealed or 
discovered than could the cynic Diogenes. These 
siete too” ——— ¢ 

“T will spare thy ingenuity, outh,” said 
Agelastes, somewhat nettled a vation noble 
Cesar. Keep thy wit—thou wilt have ample occa- 
sion for it.” 

“ Fear not me,” said the Cesar. “ Let us pro- 
ceed, since you will, to exercise the gifts which we 
possess, such as they are, either natural or be- 

eathed to us by our dear and friend. 
Hah ! he said, the door opening suddenly, and 
the Countess almost meeting him, “our wishes are 
here anticipated.” 

He bowed paeee with the deepest defe- 
rence te the Lady Brénhilda, who, having made 
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some alterations to enhance the aplendour 
attire, now moved forward from the withdrawing- 
room into which she had retreated. 

* Hail, noble lady,” said the Cesar, “whom I 
have visited with intention of apologising for 
detaining you, in some degree against your will, in 
those strange regions in which yon unexpectedly 
find yourself.” 

“ Not in some degree,” answered the lady, “ but 
entirely contrary to my inclinations, which are, to 
be with my husband the Count of Paris, and the 
followers who hawe taken the cross under his ban- 
ner 


* Such, doubtless, were your thoughts when you 
left the land of the west,” said Agelastes; “ but, 
fair Countess, have they experienced no change? 
You have left a shore streaming with human blood 
when the slightest provocation occurred, and thou 
hast come to one whose principal maxim is to in- 
crease the sum of human happiness by every mode 
which can be invented. In the west yonder, he or 
she is reapected most who can best exercise their 
tyrannical strength in making others miserable, 
while in these more placid re » Wo reserve our 
garlands for the ingenious youth, or lovely lady, 
who can best make happy the person whose affec- 
tion is fixed upon her.” 

«“ But, reverend philosopher,” said the Countess, 
“who labourest so artificialy in recommending the 
yoke of pleasure, know that you contradict every 
notion which I have been taught from my infancy. 
In the land whero my nurture lay, so far are we 
‘rom acknuwledging your doctrines, that we match 
not, except like the lion and the lioness, when the 
male has compelled the female to acknowledge his 
i cena worth and valour. Such is our rule, that 
a damsel, even of mean degree, would think her- 
self heinously undermatched, if wedded ¢o a gal- 
lant whose fame in arms was yet unkpown.” ~—. 

“But, noble lady,’ said the Coesar, “a dying 
man may then find room for some faint hope. 
Were there but a chance that distinction in arms 
could gain those affections which have been stolen, 
rather than fairly conferred, how many are there 
who would willingly enter into the competition 
where the prize is so fair! What is the enter- 
prise too bold to be undertaken on such a condi- 
tion ! And where is the individual whose heart 
would not feel, that in baring his sword for the 
srize, he made vow never to return it to the scab- 

d without the proud boast, What I have not yet 
won, I have deserved !” 

“You see, lady,” said pret who, appre- 
hending that the last speech of the Ceesar had 
made some impression, hastened to follow it up 
with a suitable observation—‘ You see that the 
fire of chivalry burns as gallantly in the bosom of 
the Grecians as in that of the western nations.” 

“ Yes,” answered Brenhilda, “and I have heard 
of the celebrated siege of Troy, on which occasion 
a dastardly coward carvied off the wife of a brave 
man, shunned every proffer of encounter with the 
husband whom he had wronged, and finally caused 
the death of his numerous brothers, the destruction 
of his native city, with all the wealth which it can- 
tained, and died himself the death of a pitiful pol- 
troon, lamented only by his worthless leman, to 
ahow how weil the rules of chivalry were under- 
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fenoes of Paria were those of a dissolute Asiatic; 
the courage which avenged them was that of the 
Greek Empire.” 
“You are learned, sir,” said the lady; “ but 
think not that I will trust yeur words until you 
produce before me a Grecian knight, gallant enough 
to look upon the armed creat of my husband with- 
out quaking.” 
«“ That, methinks, were not extremely difficult,” 
returned the Csosar ; “if they have not flattered 
me, I have myself been thought equal in battle to 
more dangerous men than him who has been 
strangely mated with the Lady Brenhilda.” 
“ That is soon tried,” answered the Countess, 
“ You will hardly, I think, deny, that my husband, 
separated from ine by some unworthy trick, is still 
at thy command, and could be produced at thy 
pon I will ask no armour for him save what 
e wears, no weapon but his good sword Tranche- 

fer; then place him in this chamber, or any other 
lists equally narrow, and if he flinch, or ery craven, 
or remain dead under shield, let Brenhilda be the 
prize of the conqueror.—Merciful Heaven !” she 
concluded, as she sunk back upon her seat, “ fore 
give me for the crime of even imagining such a 
termination, which is equal almost to doubting 
thine unerring judgment |”’ 

“Let me, however,” said the Cesar, “ catch u 
these precious words before they fall to the grou 
—Let me hope that he, to whora the heavens shall 
give power and strength to conquer this highly- 
esteemed Count of Paris, shall succeed him in the 
affections of Brenhilda; and believe me, the sun 
plunges not through the sky to his resting-place, 
with the same celerity that I shall hasten to the 
encounter.” 

“ Now, by Heaven !” said Count Robert, in an 
anxious whisper to Hereward, “it is too much to 
expect me to stand by and hear a contemptible 
Greek, who durst not stand even the rattling fare- 
well which Tranchefer takes of his scabbard, brave 
me in my absence, and affect to make love to my 
lady par amours/ And she, too—methinks Bren- 
hilda allows more license than she is wont to do to 
yonder chattering popinjay. By the rood! I will 
spring into the apartment, front them with my 
personal appearance, and confute yonder braggart 
in a manner he is like to remember.” 

“ Under favour,” said the Varangian, who was 
the only auditor of this violent speech, “ you shall 
be ruled by calm reason while I am with you. 
When we are separated, let the devil of knight- 
errantry, which has such possession of thee, take 
thee upon his shoulders, and carry thee fall tile 
wheresoever he lists.” 

“Thou art a brute,’”’ said the Count, at 
him with a contempt corresponding to the expres 
sion he made use of; “not only without humanity. 
but without the sense of natural honour or 
shame. The most despicable of animals stands 
not by tamely and sees another assail his mate. 
The bull offers his horns to a rival—the mastiff 
uses his jaws—and even the timid stag becomés 
furious, and gores.” 

“ Because they are beasts,” said the Varangian, 
“and their mistresses also creatures without shame 
or reason, who are not aware of the sanctity of a 
choice. But thou, too, Count, canst thou not see 
the obvious purpose of spun) trys deeper cd 

| all the world, to keep her faith towards thee, by 











aon 
ainding the snares with which wialred amen have 
beset har? By the souls of my fathers ! amy heart 
is go much moved by her ingenuity, mingled -as I 
gee at ig with the most perfect eandour and faith, 
that I myself, in fault of a better champion, would 
willingly raise the axe ia her tbebalf !” 

“TI thank thee, rey Bead friend,” anid the Count ; 
“T thank thee as heartily as if it were possible 
thou shouldst be left te do that good office for 
Brenhildg, the baloved of many a noble lord, tlre 
mistress of : ry vaseal; and, what is 
more, much more than thanks, I crave thy parden 
for the wrong I did thee but now.” . 

“ My pardon you cannot need,” said the Varan- 

jan; “for I take no offence that is not seriously 
wmeant.—Stay,'they speak again.” 

«It is atvange it should be so,” said the Caosar, 
aa ho paced the apartment; “ but methinks, nay, 
I am almost certain, Agclastos, that I hear voices 
in tha vicinity of this apartnicnt of thy privacy.” 

“It is impossible,” says Agelastes ; “ but I will 
go and see.” 

Perceiving him to leave the pavilion, the Varan- 
gian made the Frank sensible that they must crouch 
down among a little thicket of evergreens, where 
they lay completely obscured. The philosopher 
made his rounds with a heavy step, but a watchful 
eye ; and the two listeners were obliged to observe 
the strictest silence, without motion of any kind, 
until he had completed an ineffectual scarch, and 
returned into the pavilion. 

“ By my faith, brave man,” said the Count, “ere 
we regurn to our shulking-place, I must tell thee 
in thine ear, that never, in my life, was temptation 
s0 strong upon mé, as that which prompted me to 
beat out that old hypocrite’s brains, provided I 
could have reconeiled it with my honour; and 
heartily do I wish that thou, whose honour no way 
withheld thee, had experienced and given way to 
some impulse of a similar nature.” 

“ Such fancies have passed through my head,” 
said the Varangian ; “ but I will not follow them 
till they are consistent both with our own safety, 
and more particularly with that of the Countess.” 

“1 thank theo again for thy good-will to her,’ 
said Count Robert; “and, by Heaven ! if fight we 
must at length, as it seems likely, [ will neither 
grudge thee an honourable antagonist, nor fair 
quarter if the combat goos against thee.” 

«“ Thou hast my thanks,’’ was the reply of Here- 
ward; “only, for Heavon’s enke, be silent in this 

yanctare, and do what thou wilt afterwards.” 

efese the Varangian and the Count had again 
wesumed their posture of listeners, the parties 
within the pavilion, concciving themselves un- 
watebad, had resumed their.conversation, speaking 
dow, yet with considerable animatien : 

“ dt iain vain you would persuade me,” said the 
Geuntess, “that yeu know not where my “husband 
is, or-that you have not the most absolute influence 
over hm captivity. ‘Who else eould have an inte 
vest in baniclsing or putting to death the husband, 
Amt he that affects to admire the wifet” 

“ You do me wrong, beautiful lady,” answered 
the Cavaar, “and forget that I can in no shape be 
teremed the moving-spring of this empire; that my 
fnthersin-aw, Alexiue, is the Emperor ; and that 
the woman who terme herself my wife, is jenlous 
as a fiend can be of my slightest notion — What 
possibility was there that I should work the capti- 





vity of yeer husbend and your-own! ‘The 
affront which the Oount-of Paris put upon'the 
perer, was one which ‘he was likely to avenge, either 
y secret guile or by open foree. Me i no way 
touchetl, aave as the vassil of thy charts ; 
and it was by the wistem and the art of the-enge 


A that { was able to extricate thee from 
the gulf in which thou hadst else certaitfty perteh- 
ed. Nay, weep not, lady, for as yet we not 


the fate of Count Robert; but, credit me, it-in-wte- 
dom to clioose a better protector, and consider him 
a6 no more.” 

“A better than him,” said Brenhilda, “I erm 
never have, were 1 to chovse out of the knighthood 
of all the world !” 

“ This hand,” said the Ceesar, drawing ‘himeelf 
into a martial attitude, “ should decide that ques- 
tion, were the man of whom thou thinkest so much 
yet moving on the face of this earth and at liberty.” 

“ Thon art,” said Brenhilda, looking fixedly at 
him with the fire of indignation flashing from every 
feature—*“ thou art—out it avails not telling thee 
what is thy real name; believe me, the world shal 
one day ring with it, and be justly sensible of ita 
value. Observe what Iam about to say—Robert 
of Paris is gone—or captive, I know not where. 
Ife cannot fight the match of which thou seemest 
so desirous—but here stands Brenhilda, born heir- 
ess of Aspramonte, by marriage the wedded wife of 
the good Count of Paris. She was never matched 
in the lists by mortal man, exeept the valiant 
Count, and since thou art so grieved that thou canst 
not mect her husband in battle, thou canst not 
surely object, if she is willing to meet thee in his 
stead |” 

*‘ How, madam?” said the Cresar, astonished ; 
“do you propose yoyrself to hold the lists against 
me??? © 

“ Apainst.you !” said the Countess; “agaist all 


the Grecian empire, if they shall affirm that Robert | 


of Paris is justly used and Jawfually confined.” 

“ And are the conditions,” said the Cresar, * the 
same as if Count Robert himself held the lists 4 
The vanquished must then be at the pleasure of 
the conqueror for good or evil.” 

«“ It would seem 80,” said the Countess, “nor do 
I refuse the hazard; only, that if the otlrer cham- 
pion shall bite the dust, the noble Count Robert 
shall be set at liberty, and permitted to depart-with 
all suitable honours.” 

“This I refuse not,” said the Ceesar, “ provided 
it is in my power.” 

A deep growling sound, like that of a modern 


gong, here interrupted the conference. 
e 





CHAPTER KIX. 


Tee Varancian and Count Robert, et every risk 
of discovery, had remained so near as fully to con- 
jecture, though they could not expressly overhear, 
the purport of the conversation. 

“He has aceepted ler challenge?” said the 
Count ef Paris. 

“ And with apparent willingness,” ensid Here- 
ward, 

« Q, doubtless, dowbtless,”"—anewered tlhe Cruse 
der; © but he knows net the skifi in sar whieh a 
woman may attain ; for my part, God knows I have 
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enough depemding upon the issue of this contest, 
yet each is my confidence, thet I would to God I 
hadmore. I vow'to our Lady of the Broken Lances, 
that I desire every farrow of land I -pessess—every 
honour which I can call my own, from the Count- 
ship of Paris, down ‘to the leather that binds my 
Bpur, were dependent and at issue upon this fair 
field, between your Ceesar, as men term him, and 
Brenhilda of Aspramortte.” 

“ Tt isa noble canfidence,” said the Varangian, 
“nor durst I say it is a rash one; only I cannot 
but remember that the Cresar is a strong man as 
well ns a handsome, expert in the use of arms, and, 
above all, less strictly bound than you esteem your- 
self by the rules of honour. There are many ways 
im which advantage may be given and taken, which 
will not, in the Ceesar’s estimation, atter the cha- 
racter of the field from-an equal one, although it 
might do 80 in the opinion of the chivalrons Count 
of Paria, or even in that of the poor Varangian. 
But first let me conduct yeu to some place of ratcty, 
for your escape must be soon, if it is not nlready, 
detected. The sounds which we heard irtimate 
that some of his confederate plotters have visite | 
the garden on other than love affairs. [ will guide 
thee to another avenue than that by which we en- 
tered, ‘But you would hardly, | suppose, be pleased 
to adopt the wiscst alternative ?”’ 

“ And what may that be?” said the Count. 

“To give thy purse, though it were thine all, to 
some poor ferry man to waft thee over the Helles- 
pont, then hasten to carry thy complaint to Godfrey 
of Bouillon, and what friends thou mayst have 
among thy brethren crusaders, and determine, as 
thou ensily canst, on a sufficient number of them 
to come back and menace the city with instant 
war, unless the Emperor should deliver up thy 
lady, most unfairly made pris@ner, and prevent, by 
his authority, this absurd and unnatural combat.” 

“ And would you have me, then,”*said Count 
Robert, “move the crusaders to break a fairly ap- 
pointed field of battle?) Do you think that Godfrey 
of Bouillon, would turn back upon his pilgrimage 
for such an unworthy purpose ; or that the Countess 
of Paris would accept as a service, means of safety 
which would stain her honour for ever, by break- 
ing an appointment solemnly made on her own 
challenge 1—Never !” 

“ My og is then at fanit,” said the Varan- 
gian, “ for [ see [ can hammer out no expedient 
which is not, in some extravagant manner or an- 
other, controlled by your foolish notions, Here is a 
man who has been trapped into tlre power of his 
enemy, that he might net interfere to prevent a 
base gtratagem upon his lacy, mvolving both her 
hive and honour ; yet he thinks it a matter of ne- 
cessity that he ‘keeps faith as precisely with these 
midnight poisoners, as be would had it been pledged 
to the most honourable men 1” 

“¢ Thou say’st a painful truth,” said Count Robert ; 
“ but my word is the emblem of my faith ; and if 
T pass it toa dishonourable or faithlees foe, it is 
imprudently dorre on my part ; but if I break it, 
being once pledged, ‘it is a distonourable action, 
and ‘the di can never be washed from my 
shield.” 

“Bo you mean, then,” #aid the Varangian, “ to 
suffer your wife’s honour to remain pledged as it 
“xt present is, on the event of an unequal combat!” 

“ God and the saints pardon thee such a thought !” 


7a 
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said the Count of Paris. “I will go to see this eorn- 
bat with a heart as firm, if not as light, as any 
time I ever sxw spears splintered. If by the in- 
fluence of any accident or treachery,—for fairly, 
and with such an antagonist, Brenhilda of As 
monte cannot be overthrown,—I step into the Hets, 
proclaim the Cesar as he is—a villain—eshow tk 
fulechood of his conduct from beginning to end,— 
appeal to every noble heart that hears me, and 
then—God show the right |” 

Hereward paused, and shook his head. “ All 
tis,” he said, “ might be feasible enongh, provided 
the combat were to be fought in the presence of 
your own countrymen, or even, by the mass! if the 
Varangians were to be guards of the lista. But 
trenchery of every kind is so familiar to the Greeks, 
that I question if they would view the conduct of 
their Caesar as any thing else than a pardonable 
and natural stratagem of Dan Cupid, to be smiled 
at, rather than subjected to disgrace or punish- 
ment.” 

“ A nation,” said Count Robert, * who could 
smile at such a jest, may heaven refuse them sytm- 
pathy at their utmost need, when their sword is 
broken in their hand, and their wives and dangh- 
ters shrieking in the relentless grasp of a barbar- 
ous enemy!” 

Hereward looked npen his companion, whose 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes bore witness to 
his enthusiasm. 

“JT see,” he said, “yon are resolved, and T know 
that your resolution can in justice he called hy no 
other name than an act of heroie folly—What 
then ? it {6 long since life has heen hitter to the 
Varangian exile. Morn has raised him from a 
joyless bed, which night has scen him lie down 
upon, wearied with wiclding a mereenary weapon 
in the wars of strangers. He has longed to lay 
dawn his life in an honourable cause, and this ts 
one in which the extremity and very essence of ho- 
nour is implicated. It tallics also with my scheme 
of saving the Emperor, which will be greatly facili- 
tated by the downfall of his ungrateful son-in-law.” 
Then addressing himself to the Connt, he continu 
ed, «© Well, Sir Count, as thou art the person prin- 
cipally concerned, T am willing to yield to thy rea- 
soning in this affair; but I hope you will permit 
me to mingle with your resolution some advices of 
amore everyday and less fantastic nature. For 
example, thy exeape from the dungeons of the 
Blacquernal must soon be generally known. In 
prudence, indeed, T myself must be the first to 
communicate it, since otherwise the suspicion will 
fall] on me—Where do you think of eoncenling 
yourself? for assuredly the search will be close 
and general.” 

“or that,” said the Cort of Paria, “1 mustbe 
indchted to thy suggestion, with thattks for 
lie which thou findest thyself obliged to mela, tto 
contrive, and produce in my behalf, entreating thee 
anly to render them as few as possible, they being 
a coin which I myself never fnbricate,” 

“ Sir knight,” answered Ilereward, © let me 
begin first by saying, that ro knight that ever 
belted sword is move a slave to truth, when trath 
ix observed towards him, than the peor soliter who 
tulhs to thee ; but when the prnte depends not upon 
fair play, but upon hilting men’s eautionsness adleep 
hy falseliood, and drugging their senses by opiate 
draughts, they who weuld scruple at née meats of 
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deceiving me, can hardly expect that 1, who am 
paid in such base money, shuuld pass nothing on 
my part but what is lawful and genuine. For the 
present thou must remain concealed within my 
poor apartment, in the barracks of the Varangians, 
which is the last place where they will think of 
seeking for thee. Take this, my upper cloak, and 
follow me; and now that we are about to Jeave 
these gardens, thou mayst, follow me unsuspected 
as a sentinel attending his officer ; for, take it along 
with you, noble Count, that we Varangians are a 
sort of persons upon whom the Greeks care not to 
look very long or fixedly.” 

They now reached the gate where they had been 
admitted by the negress, and Hereward, who was 
intrusted with the power, it seems, of letting him- 
self out of the philosopher’s premises, though not 
of entering without assistance from the portress, 
took out a key which turned the lock on the gar- 
den side, so that they soon found themselves at 
liberty. They then proceeded by by-paths through 
the city, Hereward leading the way, and the Count 
following, without speech or remonstrance, until 
they stood before tne portal of the barracks of the 
Varangians. 

“ Make haste,” said the sentinel who was on 
duty, “dinner is already begun.” The communi- 
cation sounded joyfully in the ears of Hereward, 
who was much afraid that his companion might 
have been stopt and examined. By a side passage 
he reached his own quarters, and introduced the 
Count into a small room, the sleeping chamber of 
his squire, where he apologized for leaving him for 
some time; and, going out, locked the door, for 
fear, as he said, of intrusion. 

The demon of suspicion was not very likely to 
mnolest a mind so frankly constituted as that of 
Count Robert, and yet the last action of Hereward 
did not fail to occasion some painful reflections. 

“This man,” he said, “ had needs be true, for I 
have reposed in him a mighty trust, which few 
hirelings in his situation would honourably Jlis- 
charge. What is to prevent him to report to the 
principal] officer of his watch, that the Frank pri- 
soner, Robert Count of Paris, whose wife stands 
engaged for so desperate a combat with the Ceesar, 
has escaped, indeed, this morning, from the pri- 
sons of the Blacquernal, but has suffered himself 
to be trepanned at noon, and is again a captive 
in the barracks of the Varangian Guard 1—what 
means of defence are mine, were I discovered to 
these mercenaries *—What man could do, by the 
favour of our Lady of the Broken Lances, I have 
not failed to achieve. I have slain a tiger in single 
combat—I have killed one warder, and conquered 
the desperate and gigantic creature by whom he 
was supported, I have had terms enough at com- 
mand to bring over this Varangian to my side, in 
appearance at least ; yet all this does not encou- 
rage me to hope that I could long keep at bay ten 
or a dozen such men as these beef-fed knaves ap- 
pear to be, led in upon me by a fellow of thewes 
and sinews such as those of my late companion.— 
Yot for shame, Robert! such thoughts are un- 
worthy a descendant of Charl e. When wert 
thou wont so curiously to count thine enemies, and 
when wert thou wont to be suspicious, since he, 

4vhose bosom may truly boast itself incapable of 
fraud, ought in honesty to be the last to expect it 
in another! The Varangian’s look is open, his | 
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coolness in danger is striking, his speech is more 
frank and ready tua ever was that of a traitor. 
If he is false, there is no faith in the hand of na- 
ture, for truth, sincerity, and courage are written 
upon his forehead.” 

While Count Robert was thus reflecting upon his 
condition, and combafing the thick-coming doubts 
and suspicions which its uncertainties gave rise to, 
he began to be sensible that he had not eaten for | 
many hours; and amidst many doubts and fears of 
a more heroic nature, he half entertained a lurk- 
ing suspicion, that they meant to let hunger under- ! 
mine his strength before they adventured into the 
apartment to deal with him. 

We shall best see how far these doubts were de- 
served by Hereward, or how far they were unjust, | 
by following his course after he left his barrack- | 
room, Snatching a morsel of dinner, which he eat 
with an affectation of great hunger, but, in fact 
that his attention to his food might be a pretence 
for dispensing with disagreeable questions, or with 
conversation of any kind, he pleaded duty, and im- 
mediately leavmg his comrades, directed his course 
to the lodgings of Achilles Tatius, which were a 
part of the same building. A Syrian slave, who 
opened the door, after a deep reverence to Here- 
ward, whom he knew as a favourite attendant of 
the Acolyte, said to him that his master was gone 
forth, but had desired him to say, that if he wished 
to see him, he would find him at the Philosopher’s 
Gardens, so called, as belonging to the sage Age- 
lastes. 

Hfereward turned about instantly, and availing 
himself of his knowledge of Constantinople to 
thread its streets in the shortest time possible, at 
length stood alone before the door in the garden: 
wall, at which he and the Count of Paris had pre. 
viously been admitted in the earlier part of the 
day. ‘Thhe same negress appeared at the same pri- 
vate signal, and when he asked for Achilles Ta- 
tius, she replied, with some sharpness, “ Since you 
were here this morning, I marvel you did not meet 
him, or that, having business with him, you did not 
stay till he arrived, Sure I am, that not long after 
you entered the garden the Acolyte was enquiring 
for you.” 

“ It skills not, old woman,” said the Varangian ; 
‘ I communicate the reason of my motions to my 
commander, but not to thee.” He entered the gar- 
den accordingly, and avoiding the twilight path 
that led to the Bower of Love,—so was the pavi- 
lion named in which he had overheard the dia- 
logue between the Cesar and the Countess of 
Paris,—he arrived before a simple garden-house, 
whose humble and modest front seemed to an- 
nounce that it was the abode of philosopfy and 
learning. Here, passing before the windowe. he 
made some little noise, expecting to attract the at- 
tention either of Achilles Tatius, or his accomplice 
Agelastes, as chance should determine. It was the 
first who heard, and who replied. The door open- 
ed; a lofty plume stooped itself, that its owner 
might cross the threshold, and the stately form of 
Achilles Tatius entered the “ What now,” 
he said, “ our trusty sentinel ? what hast thou, at |' 
this time of day, come to report tous? Thou art 
our good friend, and highly esteemed soldier, and 
well we wot thine errand must be of importance, 
since thou hast brought it thyself, and at an hour. 
80 unusual,” 
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* Pray Heaven,” said Hereward, “ that the news 
I have brought deserve a welcome.” 

“ Speak them instantly,” said the Acolyte, “ good 
or bad; thou speakest toa man to whom fear is 
unknown.” But his eye, which quailed as he look- 
ed on the soldier—his colour, whieh went and came 
-—his hands, which busied themselves in an uncer- 
tain manner in adjusting the belt of his sword,— 
all argued a state of mind very different from that 
which his tone of defiance would fain have im- 
plied. “ Courage,” he said, “ my trusty soldier ! 
speak the news tome. I can bear the worst thou 
hast to tell.” 

“ In a word, then,” said the Varangian, “ your 
Valour directed me this morning to play the oftice 
of master of the rounds upon those dungeons of 
the Blacquernal palace, where last night the boister- 
ous Count Robert of Paris was incarcerated” 

“ J remember well,” said Achilles Tatius,— 
“ What.then ?” 

“ As I reposed me,” said Hereward, * in an 
apartment above the vaults, I heard cries from 
beneath, of a kind which attracted my attention. 
I hastened to examine, and my surprise was ex- 
treme, when looking down into the dungeon, though 
1 could see nothing distinctly, yet, by tho wailing 
and whimpering sounds, I conceived that the Man 
of the Forest, the animal called Sylvan, whom our 
soldiers have so far indoctrinated in our Saxon 
tongue as to make him useful in the wards of the 
prison, was bemoaning himself on account of some 
violet injury. Descending with a torch, I found 
the bed on which the prisoner had been let down 
burnt to cinders ; the tiger which had been chained 
within a spring of it, with its skull broken to 
pieces ; the creature called Sylvan, prostrate, and 
writhing under great pain and terror, and no pri- 
soner whatever in the dungeon.® There were marks 
that all the fastenings had been withdrawn by a 
Mytilenian soldier, companion of my watch, when 
lie visited the dungeon at the usual hour; and as, 
in my anxious search, I at length found his dead 
body, slain apparently by a stab in the throat, I 
was obliged to believe that while I was examining 
the cell, he, this Count Robert, with whose darin 
life the adventure is well consistent, had escape 
to the upper air, by means, doubtless, of the ladder 
and trap-door by which I had descended.” 

“ And wherefore didst thou not instantly call 
treason, and raise the hue and cry 7’? demanded 
the Acolyte. 

“J dared not venture to do so,” replied tho 
Varaugian, “ till I had instructions from your Va- 
lour. The alarming cry of treason, and the vari- 
ous rumours likely at this moment to ensue, might 
have involved a search so close, as perchance 
would have djscovered matters in which the Aco- 
lyte himself would have been rendered subject to 
suspicion.” 

“ Thowart right,” said Achilles Tatius, in a whis- 
per; “and yet it will be ne that we do not 
pretend any longer to conceal the flight of this im- 





portant pri , if we would not for being his 
accomplices. Where thinkeet this unhappy 
fugitive can have taken refuge !” 


“ That I was in hopes of learning from your 


Valour’s wisdom,” said Hereward. 

“ Thinkest thou not,” said Achilles, “that he 
may have crossed the Hell t, in order to rejoin 
his own countrymen and adherents ?’” 
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“It is much to be dreaded,” said Hereward, 
«“ Undoubtedly, if the Count listened to the advice 
of any one who knew the face of the country, such 
would be the very counsel he would receive.” 

“ The danger, then, of his return at the head of a | 
vengeful bo ie Franks,” said the Alcolyte, “is . 
not so immediate as I apprehended at first, for the | 
Emperor gave positive orders that the boats and | 
galleys which yesterday transported the crusaders 
to the shores of Asia should recross the strait, and 
bring back no single one of thom from the step 
upon their journey on which he had so far fur- 
thered them.— Besides, they all,—their leaders, 
that is to say,—made their vows before crossing, 
that they would not turn back so much as a foot’s | 
pace, now that they had set actually forth on tho | 
road to Palestine.” 

“So, therefore,” said Hereward, “one of two 
propositions is unquestionable ; either Count Ro- 
bert is on the eastern side of the strait, having no 
means of returning with his brethren to avenge 
the usage he has received, and may therefore be 
securely set at defiance,—or else he lurks some- 
where in Constantinople, without a friend or ally 
to take his part, or encourage him openly to state 
his supposed wrongs ;—in either case, there can, 1 
think, be no tact in conveying to the palace the 
news that he has freed himself, since it would only 
alarm the Court, and afford the Emperor groung 
for many suspicions.—But it is not for an ignorant 
barbarian like me to prescribe a course of conduct 
to your valour and wisdom, and methinks the sage 
Agelastes were a fitter counsellor than such as 1 
am.” 

“No, no, no,” said the Acolyte, in a hurried | 
whisper ; “the philosopher and 1 are ah ae good 
friends, sworn good friends, very especially bound 
together ; but should it come to this, that one of us 
must needs throw before the footstool of the Em- 
peror the head of the other, I think thou wouldst 
not advise that I, whose hairs have not a trace of 
silver, should be the last in making the offering ; 
wherefore, we will say nothing of this mishap, but 
give thee full power, and the highest charge to 
seek for Count Robert of Paris, be he dead or 
alive, to secure him within the dungeons set apart 
for the discipline of our own corps, and when thou 
hast done so, to bring me notice. 1 may make him 
my friend in many ways, by extricating his wife 
from danger by the axes of my Varangians. What 
is there in this metropolis that they have to oppuse 
them ?” 

“ When raised in a just cause,” answered Here- 
ward, “nothing.” 

“ Hah !|—say’st thou ?” said the Acolyte; “how 
meanest thou by that?—but I know—Thou art 
scrupulous aboit having the just and lawful com- 
mand of thy officer in every action in which thou 
art engaged, and, thinking in that dutiful and sol- 
dierlike manner, it is my uty as thine Acolyte to 
see thy see satisfied. warrant shalt thou 
have, with full powers, to seek for and imprison this 
foreign Count of whom we have been speaking— 
And, hark thee, my excellent friend,” he continued, 
with some hesitation, “I think thou hadat better 
begone, and begin, or rather continue thy search. 
It is unnecessary to inform our friend of 
what has happened, until his advice be more need- 
ful than as yet it is on the occasion. Home—home 
to the barracks; I will account to him for thy ap- 
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pearance ‘here, if he ‘ve carlots on the subject, 
which, waa suspicions old man, he is Tikely ‘to be. 
Go to the harracks, amd act as # thou hadst a war 
rant in every respect fall andl ample. I will ‘pro- 
ville thee with one when 7 toms ‘back to my quar- 
ters. 

‘Tire Yarangian tarned wast) y homewards. 

* Now, is it not,” he said, “a strange thing, and 


enough to male a man a rogue for life—to vga 
how the devil encourages young beginners in false- 
hood! I ‘have téliia greater lie—at least I have 


suppressed more truth—than on amy occasion be- 


fore in my whole life—and what is the conse- 
quencet’ Why, my commander throws almost at 


ny head a warrant sufficient to guarantee and pro- 
tect me in all [ have done, or propose to do! If 
the foul fiend were thus regular in protecting his 
voinries, methinks they would have little reason to 
complain of him, or better men to be astonished at 
their number. But a time comes, they say, when 
he seldom fails to desert them. Therefore, get 
thee behind me, Satan! Tf I have seemed to be 
thy servant for a short time, i is but with an hon- 
est and Christian purpose.” 

As he entertained these thoughts, tre looked back 
upon the path, and was startled at an apparition of 
2 creature of n much greater size, and a stranger 
shape than human, covered, all but the face, with 
n reddish-dun fur; his expression an ugly, and yct 
mn sad melancholy; a cloth was wrapt round one 
hand, and an air of pain and languor, bespoke suf- 
fering from a wound. So much was Hereward 
pre-ocenpied with his own reflections, that at first 
he thought his imagination had actually raised the 
devil; but after a sudden start of surprise, he re- 
cognised his acqiuamtance ‘Sylvan. “ Tah t old 
friend,” he said, “1 am happy thou hast made thy 
escape to a place where thou wilt find plenty of 
fruit to support thee. Take my advice—keep out 
of the way of discovery—Kerp thy friend's coun- 
sel,” 

The Man of the Wood uttered a chattering noise 
in return to this adcress. . 

“TI understand thee,” said Hereward, ‘“ thon 
wilt tell no tales, thou sayest ; and faith 1 will trust 
thee rather than the ‘better part of my own two- 
legged race, who are eternally circumventing or 
murdering each other.” 

A miuute after the ereature was out of sight, 


voiee which cried for help. The accents must 
have been uncammonly interesting to the Varan- 
ginn, since, forgetting his own dangerons situation, 
he immediately turned and flew to the suppiiant’s 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER KX, 


She camer! ahe cames! in all the charms of youth, 
Unequall’d love, and unsuspected trutht 


Firrrwarp was not long in tracing tie cry 
‘{ the wooded walks, when ‘a female rashed 
into his arms; alarmed, us it appeared, by Sytvan, 
who was pursuing her closely. The fl of Here- 
~vard, with his axe-nplifted, put an ‘instant to 
is career, and with a terrified note of his mtive 
cries, he withdrew mto the thickest of the adjoin- 
ing foliage. 
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Hereward heard the shriek of a female, and a | ‘inn 


EEE 


Relievet from isis presence, Herewarll ‘hat time 
to look at the female whom ‘he had suecoured : She 


was arrayed ‘in ‘a dress edliich consisted of several 
colours, which predominated being a pale -yél- 
low ; trer tumie was of this colour, and, like 2 nro- 


dern gown, was closely ‘fitted ‘to the body, which, 
in the ‘case, was that of a tall,'bat very vwell- 
formed person. The mantle, or-upper garment, in 
which the whole fi ‘was wrapped, was of ‘fine 
cloth; and the Kind 6f‘hood which was attached to 
it having flown back with the rapidity of her mo- 
tion, gave to view the hair beautifully adorned and 
twisted into a natural head-dress, Beneath this 
natural ‘head-gear appenred a'face pale as death, 
from a sense of She ‘supposed tanger, but which 
preserved, even amiist its ‘terrors, an exquisite 
degree of beauty. - 

Hereward was'thinilerstruck at this apparition. 
The dress was neitlrer Grecian, Italian, nor of the 
costume of the Franks ;—it was Savon /—~commect- 
ed by a thousand tender remembrances with FHere- 
ward’s childhood and youth. The circumstance 
was most extraordmary. ‘Saxon women, mdeet, 
there were in Constintinmople, who had united their 
forturres with ‘those of the Varnngians; and those 
often chose to wear their national dress in the city, 
because fhe character and conduct of their hue 
bands secured them a degree of respect, “hich 
they might not have met with either as Grecian 
or ws stranger females of a ‘similar rank. But al- 
most all these were personally known to Ttere- 
ward. Tt was no fime, however, for reverie—lhe 
was himself m danger—the situation of the young 
female might be no safe one. In every case, it 
was jndivcions to quit the more public part of the 
gardens; he thereforo Jost nota moment in con- 
veving the tainting Saxon toa retreat he fortun- 
ately zvas aequainted with. covered path, ob- 
scured by vegetation, led timengh a species of laly- 
rinth to an artificial etve, at the bottom ‘of which, 
half-paved with shells, moss, and spar, lay the gi- 
gantic and ‘half-reenmbent statue of a river deity, 
with its-usual attributes—that ‘is, its front crowned 
with witer-lilies and sedges, and its ample hand 
‘halferesting upon an: urn. The attitude of 
the whole figare corresponded with the motto,— 
“ [ sLEEP—AWAKE ME NOT.” 

“ Accursed relic of Pp ism,” said Hereward, 
~who was,in proportion to his light, a zealous Chris- 

inn—* ‘brutish stock or stone that thou art! 1 
will wake thee with a vengeance.” So sqying, he 
struck the head of the slumbering deity with his 
battle-ane, and deranged the phy of the ‘fourttatn 
. ‘much that the water begun to pour into thre ‘ba- 
sin. ; 

“ Tiron art a good blpck, nevertheless,” said the 
Varangian, “to send suecour 80 neeilful to the ait 
of my poor countrywoman. Thou shalt give ‘her 
also, with thy leave, a portion of thy couéh.” ‘So 
saying, he arrmeged his fair borden, who was as 
‘yet insensible, upon the pedestal where the figure 
of the River God reclined. In doing this, his at- 
tention wag recalled ‘to ‘her face, and m and 
again he was thritleil with ‘an emotion of hepe, but | 
so excessively like fear, that it cout onty be-can- | 
pared to whe Fidkeri of a torch, uncertainwhether 
it is to ight wp or be'mstarthy extingniskel. With 
a sort of mechanical attention, ‘tre co to 
make such efforts us bo conlil'to recdi the iste. | 
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lect of the beautiful creature before ‘him. Tite 
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‘eelings were ftrese of the astronomical ‘sage, to 
whom the rise of the moon slowly restores the 
contempiation vf that heaven, which is-xt once, as 
a Christian, his hope of felicity, and, as a philoso- 
pher, the-sonrce is ‘knowletige. The biood re- 
turned to her cheek, and remnimation, and even 
recollection, tok pixee in her earlier than in the 
ustonished : 


Blessed Mary !"’ she said,““have I indeed tast- 
ed ‘the last bitter cup, end is it here where thou 
reunitest thy votaries after death {—Speak, Here- 
ward { if thou art anght but an empty ereature of 
the imagination !—spenk, and tell me, if 1 have 
bot dreamed of that monstrous ogre !”’ 

“Collect thyself, my beloved Bertha,” said the 
Anglo-Saxon, recalled by tho sound of her voice, 
“and prepare to endure what thou livest to wit- 
ness, a iy Hereward survives to tell. That hi- 
deous thing exists—nay, do not start, and look for 
a hiding-place—thy own gentle hand with a riding 
rod is cient ‘to tame its courage. And am | 
not — aot $ Wouldst thou wish another 

« No—no,” exclaimetl she, seizing on the arm of 
lrer recovered lover. Do I not know you now ?” 

“ And is it but now you kuow me, Bertha?” said 
Hereward. 

“TI suspected before,” she said, ensting down her 
eyes ; “but I know with certainty that mark of the 
boar’s tusk.” 

Hereward soffered her imagination to clear itself 
from the shock it had reoeivetl so suddenly, before 
he ventured ‘to enter pon present events, in which 
there was so much: both to doubt and to ferr. He 
permitted her, therefare, to recall to her memory 
all the cireumstamees of the rousing the hideous 
animal, assisted by the tribes of oth their fathers. 
She mentioned in broken words the flight of atrows 
discharged against the boar by young and old, male 
and female, and how her own well aimed, but feeble 
shaft, wounded him sharply ; she forgot not how, 
incensed at the pain, the creature rushed upon her 
as the cause, Inid her palfrey dead upon the spot, 
and would soon have slain her, had not Hereward, 
when every attempt failed to bring his horse up to 
the monster, thrown himself from his sent, and in- 
terposed personally between the boar and Bertha. 
The ‘battle was not decided without ao desperate 
struggle ; the ‘boar was slain, but Hereward re- 
ceived the deep gash upon his brow which she whom 
he had saved now recatled to her memory. “ Alas!” 
she said, “what have we been to each other since 
that-peried? and what are we now, in this foreign 
lana? 

«<< AmsWer for thyeeH, my Bertha,” said-the Va- 
rhagian, “if thou canst ;—and if thou canst with 
truth say'that fhou art the same Bertha who vowed 
‘xffection to 'Hereward, believe me, it were sinful to 
suppese that the saints have bronght us together 
with a view of our being afterwards separated.” 

“Pereward,” said Bertha, “you have not pre- 
served the bird in your bosom anfer than I have ; 
pase ol ‘or aarend, in servitude or in ahaa 
amidst sorrew or joy, plenty or want, my thought 
was al on ‘the twoth ‘I trad plighted to Here- 
ward -at thre store of Odm.” ; 

“Say zo more -of that,” sail Hereward; “ it 
wes wn impious rite, and ‘gooi ‘coukl net come 

“.” 


© ‘Was it then so impious?” she said, the unbid- 








den tear rushing into‘her large bine eye.—«< Alact 
it was a pleasure to reflect that Mereward was mine 
by that solerm engagement !” 

“< Listen to me, my Bertha,” said ‘AHerew ord, tak- 
ing her ‘hand : '“ We were then almost children ; 
and though our vow was in iteelf innocent, yet it 
was 80 fer -wrong, a3 being sworn in the 
of a dumb idol, representing one who was, white 
alive, a bloody and ervel magician. But we will, 
the instant-an oppertunity offers itself, renew our 
vow before a shrine of real sanctity, and promise 
suitable penance for our-ignorant acknowledgment 
of Odin, to propitiate the real Deity, who enn herr 
us through those storms of adversity which nre like 
to surround ws.” 

Leaving them for the time to their lovo-dis- 
course, of a netnre pure, simple, and interesting, we 
shall give, in fow wordr, all that the reader necda 
to know of their separate history between the bonr’s 
hunt and the time of their meeting in the gardens 
of Agelastes. 

In that doubtful state experienced by outlaws, 
Waltheoff, the father of lereward, and Engclred, 
the parent of Bertha, uscd to naaemble their un- 
subdued tribes, enmetimes in the fertile regions of 
Devonshire, sometimes in the dark wooded aoli- 
tudes of Hampshire, but as muclias possible within 
the call of the bugle of the famous Edrre the Fo- 
rester, 80 long lender of the insurgent Saxons. The 
chiefs we have mentioned were among the last bold 
men who asserted the independence of the Sakon 
race of England ; and hike their captain, Edrie, 
they were gencrally known by the name of Foreat- 
ers, a3 men who lived by hunting, when their power 
of making exenrsions was checked and repolled. 
Hence they made a step backwards in civilisation, 
and beeamo more like to their remote ancestors 
of German descent, than they were to their more 
immediate and civilized predecessors, who before 
the battle of Haatings, had advanced considerably 
in the arts of civilized lite. 

Old superstitions had begun to revive among 
them, and lence the practices of youths and maid- 
ens plighting their troth at the stone cicles de- 
diented, ae it was supposed, to Odin, in whom, how- 
ever, they had long ceased to nourish any of the 
sincere belicf which was entertained by their hea- 
then ancestors. 

In another respect, these outlaws were fast reas- 
suming a striking peculiarity of the ancient Gcr- 
mans. Their circumstances naturally brought the 
youth of both sexes much together, and by carly 
marriage, or less pormanent connexions, the popu- 
lation would have increased far beyond the means 
which the outlaws had to maintain, or even to pro- 
tect themselves. The laws of the Foresters, there- 
fore, strictly enjoinod that marriages should Le 
prohibited until the bridegroom was twenty-one 
years complete. Future alliances were iideed 
often formed by the young people, nor was this 
discountenanced by their parente, provided that 
the levers waited until the period when the ma- 
jority of the bridegreom should permit them to 
marry. Such youths as infringed this rule, incurred 


the dishonourable epithet of nidderiag, or worthless, 
—an epithet af a nature so insulting, that men 
were known to heve aluin themselves, zather than 
endure dife under sueh vpprobrium. But the of- 
fenders were very few amidst a rece trained an 
moderation and self-denial ; and hence i was that 
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woman, worshipped for so many years like some- 
thing sacred, was received, when she became the 
head ef a family, into the arms and heart of a 
husband who had so long her, was treated 
as something more elevated than the mere idol of 
the moment ; and feeling the rate at which she was 
valued, endeavoured by her actions to make her life 
correspond with it. 

It was by the whole population of these tribes, as 
well as their parents, that after the adventure of the 
boar hunt, Hereward and Bertha were considered 
as lovers whose alliance was pointed out by Heaven, 
and they were encouraged to approximate as much 
as their mutual inclinations prompted them. The 
youths of the tribe avoided asking Bertha’s hand at 
the dance, and the maidens used no maidenly en- 
treaty or artifice to detain Hereward beside them, 
if Bertha was present at the feast. They clasped 
each other’s hands through the perforated stone, 
which they called the altar of Odin, though later 
nges have ascribed it to the Druids, and they im- 
plored that if they broke their faith to each other, 
their fault might be avenged by the twelve swords 
which were now drawn around them during the 
ceremony by as many youths, and that their mis- 
fortunes might be so many as twelve maidens, who 
stood around with theix hair loosened, should be 
unable to recount, either in prose or verse. 

The torch of the Saxon Cupid shone for some 
years as brilliant as when it was first lighted. The 
time, however, came when they were to be tried 
by adversity, though undeserved by the perfidy of 
either. Years had gone past, and Hereward had 
to count with anxiety how many months and weeks 
were to separate him from the bride, who was be- 
ginning already by degrecs to shrink less shyly 
from the expressions and caresses of one who was 
soon to term her all his own. William Rufus, how- 
ever, had formed a plan of totally extirpating the 
Foresters, whose implacable hatred, and restless 
love of freedom, had so often disturbed the quiet 
of his kingdom, and despised his forest laws. He 
assembled his Norman forces, and united to them 
a body of Saxons who had submitted to his rule. 
lie thus brought an overpowering force upon the 
bands of Waltheoff and Engelred, who found no 
resource but to throw the females of their tribe, 
ond such as could not bear arms, into a convent 
dedicated to St Augustin, of which Kenelm their 
relation was prior, and then turning to the battle, 
vindicated their ancient valour by fighting it to the 
last. Both the unfortunate chiefs remained dead 
on the field, and Hereward and his brother had 
wellnigh shared their fate; but some Saxon inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood, who adventured on 
the field of battle, which the victors had left bare 
of every thing save the booty of the kites and the 
ravens, found the bodies of the youths still retain- 
ing life. As they were generally well known and 
much beloved by these people, Hereward and his 
brother were taken care of till theix wounds began 
to close, and their strength returned. Hereward 
then heard the doleful news of the death of his 
father and Engelred. His next enquiny was con- 
cerning his betrothed bride and her mother. The 

r inhabitants could give him little information. 


me of the females who had taken refuge in the 
convent, the Norman knights and nobles had seized 
upen as their slaves, and the rest, with the monks 
who had harboured them, were turned adrift, and 
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their place of retreat wad completely sacked anc 


burnt te the ground. 

Half-dead Fimeelf at hearing these pg ergo e 
ward sallied out, and at every risk of » for 
the Saxon Foresters were treated as outlaws, com: 
menced enquiries after those so dear to him. He 
asked concerning the particular fate of Bertha and 
her mother, among the miserable creatures whc 
yet hovered about the neighbourhood of the son: 
vent, like a few half-scorched bees about thei: 
smothered hive. But, in the magnitude of their 
own terrors, none had retained eyes for thei 
neighbours, and all that they could say was, tha’ 
the wife and daughter of Engelred were certainly 
lost; and their imaginations suggested so man) 
heart-rending details to this conclusion, that Here. 
ward gave up all thoughts of further researches 
likely to terminate so uselessly and so hevribly. 

The young Saxon had been all his life bred uj 
in a patriotic hatred to the Normans, who did not 
it was likely, become dearer to his thoughts in con 
sequence of this victory. He dreamed at first o: 
crossing the Strait, to make war against the hatec 
enemy in their own country ; but an idea so ex: 
travagant did not long retain possession of hi: 
mind. His fate was decided by his encountering 
an aged palner, who knew, or pretended to have 
known, his father, and to be a native of England 
This man was a disguised Varangian, seleeted fo: 
the purpose, possessed of art and dexterity, anc 
well provided with money. He had little difficulty 
in persuading Hereward, in the hopeless desolatioz 
of his condition, to join the Varangian Guard, a 
this moment,at war with the Normans, under whicl: 
name it suited Hereward’s prepossessions to repre: 
sent the Emperor’s wars with Robert Guiscard, his 
son Bohemond, and other adventurers, in Italy 
Greece, or Sicily. A journey to the East also in. 
ferred a, pilgrimage, and gave the unfortunate He- 
reward the chance of Sarg, Petar for his 
sins by visiting the Holy Land. ining Here: 
ward, the recruiter also secured the services of his 
elder brother, who had vowed not to separate from 
hin, 

The high character of both brothers for courage 
induced this wily agent to consider them as a grea! 
prize, and it was from the memoranda respecting 
the history and character of those whom he re- 
cruited, in which the elder had been unreservedly 
communicative, that Agelastes picked up the in- 
formation respecting Hereward’s family and cir- 
cumstances, whieh, at their first secret interview, 
he made use of to impress upon the Varangian the 
idea of his supernatural knowledge. Several of his 
companions in arms were thus gained over ; for it 
will easily be guessed, that these memorials were 
intrusted to the keeping of Achilles Tatius, and he, 
to further their joint purposes, imparted them tc 
Agelastes, who thus obtained a general credit for 
supernatural knowledge among these ignorant men. 
But Hereward’s blunt faith and honesty enabled 
him to shun the snare. 

Such being the fortunes of Hereward, those of 
Bertha formed the an bt of a broken and pas- 
sionate communication between the lovers, broken 
like an April day, and mingled with many a tender 
caress, such as modesty permits to lovers when 
they meet again unex dly after a separati 
which threatened to be eternal. But story 
may be comprehended in few words, Amid the 
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era) sack of the monastery, an old Norman { Though feeling the falsehood and injustice of 


ight seized upon Bertha as his prize. 
‘with her beauty, he desi 
uper his daughter, just then come out of the years 

childhcod, and the very apple of her father’s 
eye, being the a child of his beloved Countess, 
and sent late in hfe to bless their marriage bed. 
It was in the order of things that the lady of As- 

ramonte, who was considerably younger than the 
Laight should govern her husband, and that Bren- 
hilda, their daughter, should govern both her pa- 
rents. 

The Knight of Aspramonte, however, it may be 
observed, entertained some desire to direct his 
young offspring to more feminine amusements 
than those which began already to put her life fre- 
quent in danger. Contradiction was not to be 

ought of, as the good old knight knew by experi- 
ence. The influence and example of a companion 
a little older than herself might be of some avail, 
and it was with this view that, in the confusion of 
the sack, Aspramonte seized upon the youthful 
Bertha. Terrified to the utmost degree, she clung 
to her mother, and the Knight of Aspramonte, 
who had a softer heart than was then usually 
found under a steel cuirass, moved by the affliction 
of the mother and daughter, and recollecting that 
the former might also be a useful attendant upon 
his lady, extended his protection to both, and con- 
veying them out of the press, paid the soldiers who 
ventured to dispute the spoil with him, partly in 
some small pieces of money, and partly in dry 
blows with the reverse of his lance. 

The well-natured knight soon after returned to 
his own castle, and being a man of an orderly life 
and virtuous habits, the charmingbeauties of the 
Saxon virgin, and the more ripened charms of her 
mother, did not prevent their travelling in all ho- 
nour as well as safety to his family fortress, the 
castle of Aspramonte. Here such masteré as could 
be procured were got together to teach the young 
Bertha every sort of female accomplishment, in 
the hope that her mistress, Brenhilda, might be 
inspired with a desire to partake in her education ; 
but although this so far succeeded, that the Saxon 
captive became highly skilled im such music, 
needle-work, and other female accomplishments as 
were known to the time, yet her young mistress, 
Brenhilda, retained the taste for those martial 
arrusements which had so sensibly grieved her 
father, but to which her mother, who herself had 
nourished such faucies in her youth, readily gave 
sanction. 

The captives, however, were kindly treated. 
Brenhilda became infinitely attached to the young 
Anglo-Saxon, whom she loved less for her inge- 
nuity in arts, fhan for her activity in field sports, 
to which her early state of independence had 
trained her: 

The Lady of Aspramonte was also kind to both 
the captives ; but, in one particular, she exercised 
& piece of petty tyranny over them. She had im- 
hibed an idea, strengthened by an old doting 
father-confeseor, that the Saxons were heathens at 
that time, or at least heretics, and made a positive 
point with her husband that the bondswoman and 

l who were to attend on her person and that of 

daughter, should be qualified for the office by 
being anew admitted into the Christian Church by 
baptism 





the accusation, the mother had sense enough to 


ed her as an attendant | submit to necessity, and received the name of 


Martha in all form at the altar, to which ehe an- 
swered during the rest of her life. 

But Bertha showed a character upon this occa- 
sion inconsistent with the general docility and gen. 
tleness of her temper. She boldly refused to be 
admitted anew into the pale of the Church, of 
which her conscience told her she was already a 
member, or to exchange for another the name ori- 
ginally “ahh her at the font. Tt was in vain that 
the old knight commanded, that the lady threaten- 
ed, and that her mother advised and entreated. 
More closely pressed in private by her mother, 
she let her motive be known, which had not be- 
fore been suspected. “I know,” she said, with a 
flood of tears, “that my father would have died 
ere I was subjected to this insult ; and then—who 
shall assure me that vows which were made to the 
Saxon Bertha, will be binding if a French Agatha 
be substituted in her stead? They may banish 
me,” she said, “ or kill me if they will, but if the 
son of Waltheoff should again méet with the 
daughter of Engelred, he shall mect that Bertha 
whom he knew in the forests of Hampton.” 

All argument was in vain; the Saxon maiden 
remained obstinate, and to try to break her reso- 
lution, the Lady of Aspramonte at length spoke of 
dismissing her from the service of her young mis- 
tress, and banishing her from the castle. To this 
also she had made up her mind, and she answered 
frrmly though respectfully, that she would sorrow 
bitterly at parting with her young lady; but as 
to the rest, she would rather beg under her own 
name, than be recreant to the faith of her fathers 
and condemn it as heresy, by assuming ore of 
Frank origin. The Lady Brenhilda, in the mean- 
time, entered the chamber, where her mother was 
just about to pass the threatened doom of banish- 
ment.—* Do not stop for my entrance, madam,” 
said the dauntless young lady ; “I am as much 
concerned in the doom which you are about to pass 
as is Bertha; if she crosses the drawbridge of 
Aspramonte as an exile, so will J, when she has 
dried her tears, of which even my petulance could 
never wring one from her eyes. She shall be my 
squire and body attendant, and Launcelot, the 
bard, shall follow with my s and shield.” 

“ And you will return, mistress,” said her mo- 
ther, “ from so foolish an expedition, before the 
sun sets ?” 

“ So heaven further me in my p » lady,” 
answered the young heiress, “the sun shall neither 
rise nor set that sees us return, till this name of 
Bertha, and of her mistress, Brenhilda, are wafted 
as far as the trumpet of fame can sound them.— 
Cheer up, my sweetest Bertha!” she said, taking 
her attendant by the hand, “ if heaven hath torn 
thee from thy country and thy plighted troth, it 
hath given thee a sister and a friend, with whom 
thy fame shall be for ever blended.” 

The Lady of riper idacritegeet ae 
knew that her ter was y capable 
the wild course which she had annou and that 
she herself, even with her husband's assistance, 
would be unable to prevent her following it, She 
passively listened, therefore, while the Saxon ma- 
tron, formerly Urica, but now Martha, addremed 
her daughter. “My child,” she said, “as you ylue 
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o TONit,. Yitthue, . sad guntituie,, soften your 


1 ant tawards your master and, mistness,, aad fol; 
low the: adwice of a parent, wee hae- mere: years 


and mae: ut; than: you. Amd you, my dear 
est young lady, let.not- your ledy-seothen think that 
an, to the emeucises: you excsl' in,, has 
destroyed in your. besesn filiak affection, and, & re- 


gard to the deliesey of your sex.!-—As they seem 
both obstinate, made,” continued the matron, 
after watching the imfluence of this adviee upen 
the y women, “ perhaps, if it may be i 

ted me, I could state an alternative, which might, 
in the meauwhile, satisfy your ladyship’s wishes, 
arcommedate itself to the wilfulness of my obsti- 
nate. daughter, and answer the kind purpose of. her 
generous mistress.” The Lady of Aspramonte 
signed to the Saxon matron to proceed. She went 
ou accordingly: “ The Saxons, dcarest lady, of 
the present day, are neither pagans nor heretics ; 
they are, in the time of keeping Kaster, as well as 
in: all other disputable doctrine, humbly abedient 
to ihe Pope of Rome; and this our gued. Bishop 
well knows, since he upbraided some of the domes- 
tics for calling me an old beathen. Yet our names 
are uncouth in the ears of the Franks, and bear, 
perhaps, a heathenish sound. If it be not exacted 
that my daughter submit to a new rite of Laptism, 
she will lay aside her Saxon name of Bertha upon 
all vceasions while in your honourable household, 
This will cut short a debate which, with forgive- 
ness, I think is scaree of importance enough to 
break the peace of this eastle. I will engage that, 
in gratitude for thie indulgenee of a trifling seru- 
ple, my daughter, if possible, shall double the 
ae and assiduity of hex service to her young 

y.”? 

The Lady of Aspramonte was glad to embrace 
the means which this offer presented, of extricat 
ing herself from the dispute with as little compro- 
mise of dignity as could well be. “ If the goed 
Lord Bishop approved of.auch a compromise,” she 
paid, “ she would for herself withdraw her oppost- 
tion.” The prelate approved aceordingly, the more 
readily that he was informed that the young heiress 
desired carnestly suel, an agrcement. The peace 
of the castle was restored, and Lertla recognised 
her new name of Agatha as a naiue of service, but 
net a name of baptism. 

One effect the dispute certainly produecd, and 
that was, inereasing in an enthusiastie degree the 
love of Bertha for her young mistress, With that 
}miable failing of attached domestics md lim, 
ble friends, she ondeavourcd te serve her as she 
knew she loved to be served ;,and therefore in- 
dulged lex mistress: in those chivalrous fancies 
whieh distingnithed. hor even in her own.age, aud 
in owzy would have. rendered her afemale Quixote. 
Bartha, indced, never caught the frenzy of her 
wistress ; but, strong, willing, amd able-bodied, she 
acudily qualified herscif to act upon oecasien a6 a 
squire of the bedy to a Lady Adventurese; and, 
accustomed from her childhood to sea diowe-dealt, 
blood fleswing;.aud men dying, se could leok with 

alas upon the damgers which..jter. mis 

treas emcountemed, and.seldom tenzed: her with re- 
monasivances, unless when those were umusually 
t. ‘Bhis compliance on most oneasiess, gave 
Bertha aright of sclyies pen some, which, aliveys 
giver with the Lest intentions and at! fitting:times, 
strengthened her influence with her «mistress, 
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wie, course of tase ma voweina Ob daiieks 
apposition. iecxtaindy have. destroyed. 

4.few more werdsiserve to amnounes. the death 
of. the. Knight. of the. mar- 
riage of the ici sal Same Gount..of Raris-— 
thei engagement ini the: exneade—end the detail 
of events. with whieh. tho raaderis acquainted. 

Herewazd did not exactly comprehend seme of 
the later incidents of the stexy, owing to. a slight 
strife whieh arose between, Bertha him 
the course of her narrative. When she: av 
the girlish simplicity with which she obstinately 
refused to change her name, because, in her ap- 
peehonsion, the tzoth-plighti betwixs her and her 
lover might be thereby prajudiced,. it was i 
sible for lleveward.uot. to acknowledge, Le» 
ness, by snatching her ta-his besem,and impress- 
ing his grateful thanks upon her lips,. @he extri- 
cated herself immediately from his grasp, however, 
with cheeks more crimsoned.in medesty than in 
anger, and gravely addressed hee lover thus: 
“¢ Enough, enough, Hereward ! this may be. par 
doued to so unexpected a meeting ; but we nrusétin 
future remember, that we are probably the last of 
our race ; aud let it not be said, that the manners 
of ther ancestors were forgetten by Hexaward and 
by Bertha; think, that. thongh we. ave alone, the 
shades of our fathers are not.far off, and watch to 
see what use we male of the meeting, which, per- 
haps, their intercession. has procured. us.” 

“ You wrong me, Bertha,” said Hereward, “ if 
you think me capable of forgetting my own duty 
and yours, at a moment when our thanks are due 
to Lleaven, to be testified very differently then vy 
infringing on its behests, or the commands of our 
parents. ‘The question is now, ow we shall rejoin 
each other when we separate? since separate, J 
fear we must.” 

“OF! do not say so!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
Bertha. 

“ It must be so,” said. Liereward, “ for a time: 
but I. swear to thee by the lilt of my savord, ang 
the handle of my battle-axe, that blade was never 
so true to shaft as 1 will be to thee 1” 

“ But wherefore, then, leave me, Hereward?” 
said the maiden ; “and oh! whercfure net assist nie 
in the release of my mistress?” 

“ Of thy mistress!” said Hereward. “ Shame! 
that thou canst give that name to mortal woman ?” 

“ But she is my mistress,” answered Hertha, 
“and by a thousand kind ties, which cannot be se- 
pavated.se long as gratitude is the reward of kind- 
ness,” : 

eee what is ler danger,” said. klerewnrd ; 
“what is it she wats, this aceomplished lad 
whom thou eallest inistress 2” . 4 

“ Her hononr, her life, are alike in danger,” said 
Bertha, “She has agreed to meck the Cesar in 
the ficld, and he will not hesitate, like a bage-born 
miscreat, to take e ‘iar Qe eneoun- 
ter, which, 1 grieve te say,, mmy im ell, lbbelihoad 
be fatal to my nvietresey” 

“ Why dest thou, think: se?!’ auemered Here- 
ward, “This lady law wor many, single combate, 
unless she is. belied, agaiue adversaries meme-fan 
thidable than.the Cessam” 

“ True,)’ said-thoSaxon maiden 5“ laat.y, 
of things-thet. paneed.in a far diferent lomd,.w. 
faith and: henour xe net enipty sownds;. ad, alae 
they seem but too surely to be here. Tiusé: me, 
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me out. in this | some 


ts no girlish terror which 
sguisa of my igre ly » they aay, finds 
spect at Constantinaple : go-to let the cliicts of 
.0 Crusade know the peril in whioh.the:noble lady 
auds,,and trust to their humanity, te their reli- 
an,,to theie love of honour, aud fear of disgrace, 
r assiskance in reulanetd = new that 
have had the blesei meeting with. thee, all 
sides will go dorrgaihs fi will go well—and 1 will 
ck ito my mistress and report whom I have 
en.? 

a Tarry yet another moment, my recovered 
easure!” said Hereward, “ and Iet me balance 
is matter carefully. This Frankish lady holds 
.i@ Saxons like the very dust that thou brushest 
oin the hem of her garment. She treats—slie 
‘gards—the Saxons as pagaus and heretics. She 
is dared to impose slavish tasks upon thee, born 

freedom. Her father’s sword has been embrucd 

the hilt with Anglo-Saxon blood—perhaps that 

’ Waltheoff and Engelred has added death to the 
ain! She has been, besides, a presumptuous fool, 
jurping for herself the trophies and warlike cha- 
iter which belong to the ather sex. Lastly, it 
il be hard to find a champion to fight in her 
ead, since all the crusaders have passed over tu 
sin, which is the land, they say, in which the, 
ive come to war; and by orders of the Emperor, 
? means of return to the hither shore will be per- 
itted to any of them.” 

“ Alas! alas!’ said Bertha, “how does this world 
wange us! The son of Waltheoff 1 once hnew 
cave, Peady to assist distress, bold and generous. 
ach was what 1 pictured him to myself during 
absence, I have met him agnin, and hie is cal- 
lating, cold, aud selfish !” 

“ Hush, damsel,” said the Varangian, “and know 
m of whom thou spcakest, ore thou judgest him. 
he Countess of Paris is such as 1 have sfid; yet 
t her appear boldly in the lists, and when the 
nee shall sound thrice, another shall reply, 

Lich shall announce the arrival of her own noble 
rd to de battle in her stuad; or should he fail to 
pear—TI will requite her kinduuss to thee, Ber- 
lay and be ready in his place.” 

“Wilt thou? wilt thou indced ?’ said the dain- 
‘1; “that was spoken like the son of Walthooff— 
ke the genuine stock! 1 will home, and comfort 
y mistress; for surely if the judgment of God 
‘er directed the issue of a judicial combat, its in- 
uence will descend upon this, But you hint that 
ie Count is here—that he is at liberty—she will 
iquire about that.” 

“She must be satisfied,” replied Hereward, “to 
now that her husband is under the guidance of a 
Jend, who will endeavour to protect him from his 
wm Sas eae aud follies; ar, at all events, of 
2e who, if he cannot properly be called a friend, 
as certainly not actcd, and w aT not act, towards 
im the part of an eneiny.—And uow, farewell, 
mg lost—long loved!” Before he could say 
tore, the Saxon maiden, after tavo or three vain 
‘tempts to express her gratitude, threw herself 
ito her lover’s arms, and despite the coyness 
hich she had recently. shown, impreseed upen his 
pe the thanks which she could not speak, 

They parted, Bertha to her mistress 
E the lodge, which she had left both with trouble 
nd danger, and Mereward by the portal 
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Varangian on his success among the fair, inti- 
mated, that she haa veen in some sort a witness ut | 
his mee with the Saxon. damseh A pivce of 
gold, paxt of a late largesse, amply served fo biibe | 
her tamgue-; and the soldier, eater’ of the 
of. the philosopher, eped hagh as he might to the 
barrack—judg eee % woe fil time to carry | 
seme supply te Count Robert, whe kad been left: 
mire a the whole day. 

It is a:common populaz saying, that as the sen- 
setion of hunger is not conneeted with any pleasing 
or geutie emotion, so it is particularly remarkable | 
for irritating those of anger and spleen. It is not, 
therefore, very surprising that Count Robert, whio 
had been so wrusually long without sustenance, 
should receive Lleneward with a degree of impa- 
tience beyond what the oecasion merited, and in- 
jurious certainly to the honest Varangian, who had 
vepcatedly exposed his life that day for the interest 
of the Countese and the Count himself, 

“ Soh, sir!” he said, in that accent of affected re 
straint by which a superior modifies his displeasu v 
against his inferior intow cold and seornful expres- 
siun—“ You have played a liberal host to us !— 
Not that it is of consequence; but methinks a 
Cownt of the most Christian kingdom’ dines not 
every day with a mercenary seldier, and might 
expect, if not the ostentatious, at lcast the needtul 
part of hoapitality.” 

“And methinks,’ replied the Varangian, “0 
niost Christian Count, that such of your high rank 
us, by chvice or fate, become the gucste of such as 
I, may think themselves p -and blame not 
their hosts niggardliness, but the difficulty of his 
circumstances, if dinner should not present itself 
oftener than once in four-and-twenty hours.’ So 
saying, he clapt lis hande together, and his do- 
mestic Edric entered. His guest looked astonish- 
ed at the entrance of tlis third party into their 
retirement. ‘I will answer for this man,” said 
Hlereward, and addressed iim in tho following 
words; “ What food haxt thea, Hdric, to place be- 
fure the houoursble Count ?” 

“ Nothing but the cold pasty,” replied the at- 
tendant, “ narvellously damaged by your lonour’s 
encounter at breah fast.” 

The military domestic, as intimated, brought 
forward a large pasty, but whieh had already that 
Hipdeeeah 2 sustuined a furious attack, insomuch, that 
Count Robert of Paris, who, like all noble ’Nor- 
mans, wae soinewhat nice and delicate in his cat- 
ing, was in some doubt whether his serupulous- 
ness should not prevail over his hunger; but on 
looking more elusely, sight, smell, and a fagt of 
twenty hours, joined to convince tim that the pasty 
was an excellent onc, and that the charger an 
which if was presented possessed corners yet un- 
touched. At length, having a aa lis scrup- 
les, and made hold inroad upou the remains of the 
dish, he paused to partake of a flask of strong red 
wine which stood invitingly beside him, and a 
draught increased the good-humour which had be- 
gun to take place towards Hereward, in exchange 
for the displeasure with which he had received 


him. 

“Now, by Heaven!” he anid, “I myself ought 
to be ashamed te lack the courtesy which 1 recom, 
mend to others! Here have 1, with the manners 
of a Flemish boor, been devouring the provisions 


kept by 
10 uegro-portress, who, eomplimenting the hand | of my gallant host, without even asking him-to wid 
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aown at his own table, and to partake of his own | requires not to be confused by the fine-spun whima 

good cheer |” of thy national gallantry. Meantime, much must 

“TJ will not strain courtesies with you for that,” | be done this night; and while I go about it, thou, 

said Hereward; and thrusting his hand into the | Sir Knight, best remain here, with such dis- 

pasty, he proceeddd with great speed and dexterity | guise of garments, and such food, as Edric may be 

to devour the miscellaneeus contents, a handful of able to procure for thee. Fear nothing from in- 
! 





which was enclosed in hi grasp. The Count now | trusion on the part of thy neighbours. We Varan- 
withdrew from the table, partly in disgust at the | gians respect each other’s secrets, of whatever na- 
rustic proceedings of Hereward, wiro, however, by | ture they may chance to be.” 

now calling Edrie to join him in his attack pee 

the pasty, showed that he had, in fact, according 
to his manners, subjected himself previously to 
some observance of respect towards his guest; 
while the assistance of his attendant enabled him 


ree 


CHAPTER XXI. 


to make a clear cacaabulum of what was left. Count 


° But for oyr trusty brother-in-law—and the Abbo 
Robert at length summoned up courage sufficient Neh all the restof that coneorted crew t, 
to put a question, which had been trembling upon Destruction stzatght shall dog them at the heels:— 
his lips ever since Hereward had returned. (ocd uncle: aclu te.gtder several, powers 
ts thi we itanit friend. learn: ‘o Oxfard, or where’er these traitors are: 
ave thine enquiries, my ga » 10a They shal] not live within this world, I swear. 
ed more concerning my unfortunate wife, my faith- Richard II. 


ful Brenhilda?” 

“ Tidings I have,” said the Anglo-Saxon, “ but As Hereward spoke the last words narrated in 
whether pleasing or not, yourself must be the | the foregoing chapter, he left the Count in his 
judge. This much I have learned ;—she hath, as | apartment, and proceeded to the Blacquernal Pa- | 
you know, come under an engagement to meet the | lace. We traced his first entrance into the court, | 
Cesar in arms in the lists, but under conditions | but since then he had frequently been summoned, 
which you may perhaps think strange ; these, how- | not only by order of the Princess Anna Comnena, 
ever, she hath entertained without scruple.” who delighted in asking him questions concerning 

‘Let me know these terms,” said the Count of | the customs of his native country, and marking 
Paris; “ they will, I think, appear less strange in | down the replies in her own inflated language ; but 
my eyes than in thine.” also by the direct command of the Emperor him- 

But while he affected to speak with the utmost | self, who had the humour of many princes, that 
coolness, the husband’s sparkling eye and crimson- | of desiring to obtain direct information from ron 
ed cheok betrayed the alteration which had taken | sons in a very inferior station in their Court. The 
place in his feelings. Theo lady and the Ceesar,” | ring which the Princess had given to the Varan- 
said Hereward, “as you partly heard yourself, are | gian, served as & pass-token more than once, and 
to meet in fight; if the Countess wins, of course, | was now so generally known by the slaves of the 
she remains the wife of the noble Count of Paris; | palace. that Hereftard had only to slip it into the 
if she loses, she becomes the paramour of the } hand of a principal person among them, and was 
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Ceesar Nicephorus Briennius.” introduced into a small chamber, not distant from 
“Saints and angels forbid!” said Count Robert; | the saloon alrcady mentioned, dedicated to the 
« were they to permit such treason to triumph, we | Muses. In thie small a ent, the Emperer, 


might be pardoned for doubting their divinity!” | his spouse Irene, and their accomplished daughter 
“Yet methinks,” said the Anglo-Saxon, “it | Anna Comnena, were seated together, clad in very 
were no disgraceful precaution that both you and | ordinary apparel, as indeed the furniture of the 
I, with other friends, if we can obtain such, should | room itself was of the kind used by respectable 
be seen under shield in the lists on the morning of | citizens, saving that mattrasses, composed of eider- 
the conflict. To triumph, or to be defeated, is in | down, hung before each door to prevent the risk of 
the hand of fate; bué what we cannot fail to wit- | eavesdropping. 
ness is, whether or not the lady receives that fair “Our trusty Varangian,” said the Empress. 
| play which is the due of an honourable combatant, “ My guide and tutor respecting the manners of 
{and which, as you have yourself seen, can be | thusce stecl-clad men,” said the Princess Anna 
sometimes basely transgressed in this Grecian em- | Comnena, “of whom it is so necessary that I should 
pire.” form an accurate idea.” 
“Qn that condition,” said the Count, “and pro- | “ Your Imperial Majesty,” said the Empress, 
i testing, that not even the extreme danger of my | © will not, I trust, think your consort and your 
| lady shall make me break through the rule of a | muse-inspired daughter, are too many to 
fair fight, I will surely attend the lists, if thou, | with you the intelligence brought by this brave | 
brave Saxon, canst find me any means of doing so. | and loyal man f” 
—Yet stay,” he continued, after reflecting for a ‘“ Dearest wife and daughter,” returned the Em- 
moment, “thou shalt promise not te let her know | peror,“I have hitherto spared you the burden of a 
that her Count is on the field, far less to point him | painful secret, which I have locked in my own bo- 
out to her eye among the press of warriors. Q, | som, at whatever expense of solitary sorrow and 
thou dost not know that the sight of the beloved | unimparted anxiety. Noble daughter, you in par- 
will sometimes steal from us our courage, even | ticular will feel this calamity, learning, as you must 
when it has most to achieve !” learn, to think odiously of one, of whom it has 
* We ‘will endeavour,” said the Varangian, “to | hitherto been your duty to hold a very different 
mien ¥ matters according to thy pleasure, so that | opinion.” 
thou findest out no more fantastical difficulties; | “Holy Mary!” exclaimed the Princess. 


for, by my word, an affair so complicated in itself,’ Rally yourself,” said the Emperor ; “ rememr | 
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ver you are & child of the purple chamber, born, 
not to weep for your father’s wrongs, but to avenge 

t even him who has hain by 
your side as half so important as the sacred Im- 
ae which you are yourself a par- 


* What can such words preface!” said Anna 
Comnena, in great agitation. 

“They say,” answered the Emperor, “that the 
Cesar is an ungrateful man to all my bounties, 
and even to that which annexed him tu my own 
house, and made him by adoption my own son. 
He hath consorted himself with a knot of traitors, 
whose very names are enough to raise the foul 
fiend, as if to snatch his assured prey !” 

“Could Nicephorus do this {” said the astonished 
and forlorn Princess ; Nicephorus, who has 80 often 
ealled my eyes the lights by which he steered his 
path ! Gould he do this to my father, to whose 
exploits he has listened hour after hour, protesting 
that he knew not whether it was the beauty of the 
lan or the heroism of the action, which most 
enchanted him? Thinking with the same thought, 
seeing with the same eye, loving with the same 
heart,—O, my father ! it is impossible that he could 
be so false. - Think of the neighbouring Temple of 
the Muses ?’’ 

“ And if I did,’’ murmured Alexius in his heart, 
“ I should think of the only apology which could 
be proposed for the traitor. A little is well enough, 
but the full soul loatheth the honey-comb.” Then 
speaking aloud, “ My daughter,’’ he said, “ be com- 
forted ; we ourselves were unwilling to believe the 
shameful truth; but our guards have been debauch- 
ed ; theix commander, that ungrateful Achilles 
Tatius, with the equal traitor, Agolastes, have been 
seduced to favour our imprisonment or murder ; 
and, alas for Greece! in the*very momeyt when 
she required the fostering care of a parent, she 
was to be deprived of him by a sudden and mer- 
ciless blow |’ 

Here the Emperor wept, whether for the loss to 
be sustained by his subjects, or of his own life, it 
is hard to say. 

“ Methinks,” said Irene, “ your Imperial High- 
ness is slow in taking measures against the dan- 

r.”? 

“ Under your gracious permission, mother,’ an- 
swered the Princess, “I would rather say he was 
hasty in giving belief to it. Methinks the evidence 
of a Varangian, granting him to be ever so stout a 
man-at-arms, is but a frail guarantee against the 
honour of your son-in-law—the approved bravery 
and fidelity of the captain of your guards—the 
deep qense, virtue, and profound wisdom of the 
greatest of your philosophers” 

“And the ponceit of an over-educated daughter,” 
said the Emperor, “ who will not allow her nt 
to judge in what most concerns him. I will tell 
thee, I know every one of them, and the 
wust which may be reposed in them; the honour 
of your Nicephorus—the bravery and fidelity of the 
Acolyte—and the virtue and wisdom of Agelastes 
-~~have I not had them all in my purse? And had 
my puree continued well filled, and my arm strong 
a6 it wha of late, there they would have still re- 
mained. But the butterflies went off as the wea- 
ther berger nag and I must meet the tempest 


proof ? 





You talk of want of | in fury, “ it is ne longer the voice of 


without aanistaDce. 
I have proof sufficient when I see danger; | princess that shall oe to avert | 
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this honest soldier brought me indications 

corresponded with my awn private remarks, made 
on purpose. V he be of Varangians; 
Acolyte he shall be named, in place of the present 
— and .who knows what may come there- 

“ May it please your Highness,” said the Varan- 
gian, who had been hitherto ailent, “many men in 
this empire rise to dignity by the fall of their ori- 

inal patrons, but it is a road to greatness to which 

cannot reconcile my conscience ; moreover, hav- 
ing recovered a friend, from whom I was long ago 
separated, I shall require, in short space, your 
Imperial license for going hence, where I shall 
leave thousands of enemies behind me, and, spend- 
ing my life, like many of my countrymen, under 
the banner of King William of Scotland ”-—— 

“ Part with thee, most inimitable man!” cried 
the Emperor, with emphasis ; “where shall I get 
a soldier—a champion—a friend—so faithful 1” 

“‘ Noble sir,” replied the Anglo-Saxon, “ I am 
every way sensible to your goodness and munifi- 
cencé; but let me entreat you to call me by my 
own name, and to poo me nothing but your 
forgiveness, for my having been the agent of such 
contusion among your Imperial servants. Not 
only is the threatened fate of Achilles Tatius, my 
benefactor ; of the Casar, whom I think my well- 
wisher ; and even of Agelastes himself, ul, so 
far as it is of my bringing round ; but I have 
known it somehow happen, that those on whom 
your Imperial Majesty has lavished the most valu- 
able expressions of your favour one day, were the 
next day food to fatten the chough and crow. And 
this, I acknowledge, is a purpose, for which I would 
not willingly have it said I had brought my English 
limbs to dese Grecian shores.” 

“Call thee by thine own name, my Edward,” 
said the Emperor, (while he muttered aside-—“ by 
Heaven, I have again forgot the name of the bar- 
barian !” )}— by thine own name certainly for the 
present, but only until we shall devise one more 
fitted for the trust we repose in thee. Meantime, 
look at this scroll, which contains, I think, all the 
particulars which we have been able to learn of 
this plot, and give it to these unbelieving women, 
who will not credit that an Emperor is in danger, 
till the blades of the conspirators’ poniards are 
clashing within his ribs.” 

Hereward did as he was commanded, and having 
looked at the scroll, and signified, by bending his 
head, his acquiescence in its contents, he presented 
it to Irene, who had not read long, ere, with a 
countenance so embittered that she had difficulty 
in pointing out the cause of her displeasure to her 
daughter, she bade her, with animation, “ Read 
that—read that, and judge of the gratitude and 
affection of thy Ceesar |” 

The Princess Anna Comnena awoke from a state 
of profound and overpowering melancholy, and 
looked at the paseage pointed out to her, at first 
with an air of languid curiosity, which presentl 
deepened into the most intense int 
clutched the scroll as a falcon does his 
eye lightened with in ion ; and, it 

e ery of the bird when in fury that she 
«“ Bloody-minded, double-hearted 
wouldst thou have? Yes, father,’ she 


tia 


—— the do0m he has thewetved ! 
pw be that éhe born in the parpte ehum- 
ber be tperhinps-cwith 
repo be none of the eae adel tie 
bse] deinheMc din ay 
a dgier of te ad of Corners ate owen 
as hy s t on 
& fay boast Y : 
Bo wmiyitty, Hite d the teats from Ker eyes, 
and her contteninee, pgp orig thes bewnty and 
lettees, ‘Betas sirivntied expreseton 
on . hepewattd twoked at her with a mix- 


ture dislike, and compassion. She 

‘beet fotth, for netaitre having given Wer consider- 
ripnahage , hind font her at oo 
endigy on, far stiperer in pewer to the 
cold tien of Tene, ot The vily, ambatexeer, 
ightifling policy of ttre Emperor. 


“ He hayes Abye it,” afd the Peinvems; “he 
shall whye 1 Fatee, wwHing, sosening 
that uvfervinine babtbarian ! 

, even at that ofd Tool’s 
ban qheting-house ; wid yet if this uxworthy Geesar 
submits to the ‘eienve of atts, he is fess 
prident than I fave some reason to believe. Think 
you he will Kave ¢he madness to brand us with mach 
Open negieds, my father $ and will you not invent 
some mode Of ensuring out reverize ?”’ 

“ 80h 1” t the or, “this difftentty 
is over; she will fen aown hill to her revenge, 
and Will need the snaffle and curb more than the 
lash. Uf every fealous dame in Constantinople 
were to e her fory as wnrelentmgly, our laws 
should be written, ke Draco’s, not in ink, but in 
blood.—Atttend to me now,” he raid sload, “my 
wife, my daughter, and thdu, dear Edwerd, and you 
shall learn, and you three only, my mode of navi- 
gating the vessel of the state through these shoals.” 

Let us see distinctly,” continued Alexius, “the 
meats by which they propese to act, and these shall 
instritct ts how to meet them. A certain number 
of the Vatengians are tnhappily seduced, under 
preterite of wrongs, artfully stirred wp by their 
Villxnows general. A part of them are Btadicusly 
to ‘be arranged nigh our person—the traitor Ursel, 
some of ‘them Sappose, is dead, but tf it were so, 
his name is stifficient to ‘draw together his old fac- 
tionartes—I have a means of sati g them on 
that point, on which I sha remain silent for the 
ee. ‘considerable ‘body of the Inrmortal 

have aldo given way to sédaction ; they are 
‘te be placed ‘to sepport the handfal of treacherous 
» who are in the plot to attack our per- 
son.—-NowW, a slight chatize in the stations of the 
adldiety, Which thou, thy faithfel Edward—or—a 
wnigh—-Whatever tion art named,—for which thou, 
I say, shatt have full wuathority, will derange the 
plans of the traitors, and piace the true men im 
‘wach on H#rdind ehem as to-eut them to pieces 
with ‘Rite trogble.” 

‘*-And the combat, 'tiy lord!” suid the Saxon. 

¥ Shon ‘ha dat been hd true Metin hadst thou 
‘xfot after that,” ‘aid the , nod- 
Az to ‘the 


mye lial] trot retreat froth ‘the Qunger- 
‘Cd partuf it. 
With dlits woman, #ttanpe as’ the wombat 46-4 and 


— 
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niet’ % vat niaar ‘Wht break furth, 
a8 assuredly ap it comme against persons 
pred, nnd x wry dial be oiled an the ooid 

“My revenge dow net this,” anid ‘the 
Princess ; “ and Imperial honour is sles. de 
eerestell that this Countess shall kee siege 

“It is little business of aahwe,” said the Daeperct, . 
“ She comes herve with her dashead altogether wm- 
mvited. He behaves with famclenve in my pee: 
sence, and eserves Whatever may be the issus:to 
Wimself or +his tudy of their wiad-edventare, da 
sooth, I desired litth mere than to give dima 
fight with those antmets whom their ignerance 
judged enchamted, and to give his wife a slight 
‘alarm about te inrpetacdity ofa Grecian lover, 
end there my should have ended. But 
it may be that his wife may be Waken tmder my 
protection, now that Ketle fevenpe is over.” 

* And a paltry tevenve it was,” maid tie Em 
press, “that you a man past tiddie Hfe,and with 
a wife who might cotartand seme attention, should 
constitite yourself the object OF alarm to wach a 
handsome man as Count Robert, vd the Amazon 
his wise.” 

“By your favonr, dame Lrene, no,” aid the 
Emperor. “I left that part of the proposed comedy 
to my son-in-law the Ceesar.”’ 

But when the poor Emperor had in some mea- 
sore ‘stopt one ficedgate, he offectually epewed am- 
other, and ore which was wore formidable. “ The 
more shane to your Imperial wisdom, my father!” 
exclaimed the Princess Anna Oommenn ; “ it is a 
shame, ‘that with wisdorn end a beard like yours, 
you should be meddling in wach txd@ecert fillies as 
admit distterbance into private families, and that 
family your own daughter’s! Who can say that 
the Ceasar Nicephorus Brienniws ever looked astray 
towards another woman than his wife, ti] the im- 
peror taught him to do 80, and inveived him im a 
web of intrigue and treachery, in witch he has 
endangered the life of his father-in-law { 

“ Daughter ! daughter! daugiiter |”~dxid the 
Empress ; “ daughter of a she-wolf, I think, to 
her parent at seach an and time, when all the 
leisure he has is too little to defend his life!” 

‘© Peace, 1 pray you, women both, with your 
senseless clamours,” answered Alexius, “and let 
me at least ewim for my life undisturbed with your 
folty. Ged krews if I am a man to encourage, I 
will not say the reality of wreng, but even its mere 
appearance |” 

These words he uttered, eressing himself, with 
a devont groan. His wife Irene, in the moamntime, 
Tooke d ae ies apse ogo dee ami 

ooks and accent, w jong 

hetred forth prion: eseld commey,— 
“ Alexits, terminate ‘this affair how it will, yeu 
have lived a hypeurite, and theu wilt not fail to die 
one.” So sxying, With an air of noble sudignatien, 
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epnetenetion, .as will an she weament = 
Constantinople ; wenertheless, say trust is 209 
in thee, dweed, ‘teat Leo da chee .thee: 
that my . ee Anza Cammena, da pdb ‘tbe 
ee mother, sp orem neon yee Tatar 
curing, \amnnyet eee, with religions Rdolity, 

unworthy: ties whiol 1b i bape seen te-bresk, and as- 
sort her swith other fettess of Cupid, whick shall be 
hemmemore lightly. ny auein teuat is in 
thee. Aceidcat qresents us with an opportunity, 
happy.of the dappiewt ao it be wightly improved, of 

having-all the ¢raitors before us assembled on one 
fair Geld. ‘Daink, then, an that day, as the Franks 
say at their tournamenta, that fair eyes bekeld thee. 
Thou canst act devise a gift within my power, put 
T will giadly lead thee awath it.’’ 

ss Jy aif not,” said the Varangian, somewhat 
coldly; “my paniition is to merit the epi- 
taph upon foals tomb, *‘ Hereward was faithful.’ I 
at about, however, te damand a peoof of your im- 
a sara ae whieh, perhaps, you may think a 


Indeed said the Empgror. “ What, in one 
word, ie thy demand ?”’ 

Permission,” replied Heveward, “to go to the 
Duke of Bowillea’s encampment, and entreat his 
presenoe in the lists, to witness this extraordiuary 
combat.” 

“ Poet he may -neturn with his crusading mad- 
men,” said the linsperar, “and sack Constantinople, 
under pretence of deing justice to his Confederates f 
Phis, Vawengian, ae at least speaking thy mind 
bpesly.” 

“<< Wo, by Meavens !” said diereward suddenly ; 
“the Dake of Bouillon shall came with no more 
knights than may be a reasanaille guard, should 
treashery be offered to tle Ceuntess of Paris.” 

“ Well, exen im this,” «aid the Emperor, “ will 
I be conformable ; and if thou, Kdward, betraycat 
my trust, think thst ‘thou forfertest afl that my 
friendship -has d,and dost incur, besides, 
the deuaealuan that is due to the arastor who be- 
ways with a kiss.” 

“ Bor thy veward, noble air,” auswered the Va- 
rangien,“ l.bereby renounce all clann.to it. When 
the diadem is onee more firmly fixed upon thy 


| brow, and the eceptve in thy hand, if I.am thep 





alixe, if my poor services should deserve so much, 
I will petition thee forthe means of leaving this 
court, and returning to the distant island in which 
I wes bern. think me not unfaithful, 
because I thave for a time the means of heing 20 
with effect. Your dmperial Highness shall learn 
that ddoroward ises true as is your right band to 
your igft."—So saying, he tock his leave with a 
profound sbeisaneec. 
The Renpqrar gazed after sim with .a counte- 
sence im witch doubt-was.mingied with admiration. 
I have trusted.him,” be eaid, “ withall be:aak- 
etend with the pewer of runing me entinely, if 
snoh be . tkbe. bas butto breathe a aga 


woman. dlow often-have I anid, aay, swoen,, that 
I woukl not.bazard myself on such peril, and yet, 
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aiep by atep, tb dune tel 
ure net ences 
is 40 that 90's looks aud wonds a felk—thens 
me; aud, what is almost inoredibia, 


belief in him has increased 
my: - on to 
showing me: how t eeu et 
theew, iike the ly angler, ovary init T ood 
devise, end some o them sueh as a king wonild 
hawe disdained ; to none of these would-he 
rise; but yet he gorges, I may say, the baxe tusk, 
and ‘eaters wpon my seeréce without a shadow. ef 
self-intenesi..(an this be double-distilled treneke 
ery tor eam it be what men call disintorestednenn | 
—li I th ought hima falee, the moment is not 
bes mck sab eromed abe bri | 
not passed the guards of the galaes, 
hesitation, and a oe 
were then alone in the iaad, and withent » duiend 
or confidant.-I dear the aound of the emter gate | 
unclese, the sense of danger certainly rendews uy | 
ears more acute than usualeeLt alata rhe | 
die is cast. He is at libemy--and Alexius Gomae,- 
see ep penta Sehanns topaeee rag pap cearyg ira 
1 of a mercenary Varangian. e olapt | 
hands; a alave eof whem he demanded | 
wine, He drank, and his heart waa cheered within | 
him. “I am decided,” he said, “and will abide } 
ge rasa the cat of the throw, for goed or 
or evil.” 
So saying, he retired to his apartment, and was | 
not again seen during that night. 


eee 


CHAPTER XXII. 


And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet pedl'd. 
Ca MeBRLL. 


THE Varangian, his head agitated peheng the 
waighty matiers which were imposed on ae 
frova time to dixne as he journeyed Tea 
moonlight sivects, to anreat passing ideas as 
shat éhreugh wis mind, and cansider them eer 
accuracy in all their bearings. dis theughts were 
such as animated or glarmed him alternately, eaohk 
tollawed by a confused oth of accompanimanta 
whieh 1t suggested, and b ed again in ite fagn 
by reflections of another desexipon. It wae ape 
of those can}noetures wien the minds of ordinary 
men feel thegaselves unable to support a ,byrden 
which is suddenly flung wpen them, and Wr vig-hoe qn 
the contrary, these of nosammon fortitude, ard 
that best of Heaven’s gifts, good senae, f 
presenee of mind, foal theix talents 
regulated for the oqeasion, like a good steed yader 
the manggement of a rider .of couyage aud experi- 
ence. 

sede ast in drt aret sh oaehe les aro 
repeatedly duxing auvested arn 
military march, 4l¢ thought that his ear 
caught the note. of » distant teampet. This aur- 
prised him; @ a hlewn pt that late haur; 
aol in the strantejof Go pa iyelliery ta — 

extracr jdor see 'y aveRAR 
vas the subject of special ordjmkpee, the. etignatte 
of the night apuld hardly, have ;been 
without na ge ee The. question waa, _ 
bhat-cousme 
api.in a difforwat «manner Srara mhas she.conagt 


on 
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tors pro to themselves t-—1Lt so, his meeting surliness of temper, which is often sage prin. 
with his plighted bride, after so many years’ ab- aarp wav edieang pars for real His admirer 
sence, was but a delusive preface to their separat- | and fiatterer ee ensconced 
ing for ever. Or had the & race of men behind his ample shoul 


upon whose motions it was difficult to calculate, 
suddenly taken-arms and returned from the oppo- 
tite shore to surprise the city?! This might very 
possibly be the case; so numerous had been the 
different causes of complaint afforded to the eru- 
saders, that, when they were now for the first time 
assembled into one body, and had heard the stories 
which they could reciprocally tell concerning the 
perfidy of the Greeks, nothing was 80 likely, so 
natural, even perhaps. so justifiable, as that they 
ehould study revenge. 

But the sound rather resembled a point of war 
regularly blown, than the tumultuous blare of bugle- 
horns and trumpets, the accompaniments at onee, 
and the annunciation, of a taken town, in which 
the horrid circumstances of storm had not yet given 
place to such stern peace as the victors’ weariness 
of slaughter and rapine allows at length to the 
wretched inhabitants. Whatever it was, it was 
necessary that Hereward should learn its purport, 
and therefore he made his way into a broad street 
near the barracks, from which the sound seemed to 
come, to which point, indeed, his way was directed 
for other reasons. 

The inhabitants of that quarter of the town did 
not appear violently startled by this military signal. 
The moonlight slept on the street, crossed by the 
ao shadowy towers of Sancta Sophia. No 

uman being appeared in the streets, and such as 
for an instant looked from their doors or from 
their lattices, seemed to have their curiosity quicl:- 
“ly satisfied, for they withdrew their heads, and 
secured the opening through which they had 
pee 
ereward could net help remembering the tra- 
ditions which were recounted by the fathers of his 
tribe, in the deep woods of Hampshire, and which 
spoke of invisible huntsmen, who were heard to 
follow with viewless horses and hounds the unseen 
chase through the depths of the forests of Ger- 
many. Such it seemed were the sounds with which 
these haunted woods were wont to ring while the 
wild chase was up; and with such apparent terror 
did the hearers listen to their clamour. 

“ Fie!’ he said, as he suppressed within him 
a tendency to the same superstitious fears; “ do 
such childish fancies belong to a man trusted with 
60 much, and from whom so much is expected ?” 
He paced down the street, therefore, with his bat- 
tle-axe over his shoulder, and the first person whom 
he saw venturing to look out of his door, he ques- 
tioned conoerning the cause of this military music 
at such an unaccustomed hour. 

“ T cannot tell, 80 please you, my iord,” said the 
citizen, unwilling, it appeared, to remain in the open 
nin, or to enter into conversation, and tly dis- 
posed to decline further questioning. This was the 

epradarg Faiges of oe le, whom — a 
wit at the ginnh of this history, and who, 
‘hastily stepping into his habitation, eschewed all 
conversation. 

The wrestler Stephanos showed himself at the 
next door, which was garlanded with oak and ivy 
leaves, in honour of some recent victory. He stood 


unshrinking, partly encouraged by the conscious- 
aeons of personal strength, and partly by a rugged 
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As Haneed aecl oe put the same question 
as he did to the former citizen,—“ Know you the 
meaning of these trumpets sounding so late ?” 

4 “« You aaaesdie — besa alae answered 
tephanos, 3 “for, to judge by your axe- 

and Ree ae are your trumpets, and not ours, 

which disturb honest men in their first sleep.” 

“ Varlet !” answered the Varangian, with an 
emphasis which made the prizer start,—“ but— 
when that trumpet sounds, it is no time for a sol- 
dier to punish insolence as it deserves.” 

The Greek started back and bolted into his 
house, nearly overthrowing in the speed of his re- 
treat the artist Lysimachus, who was listening to 
what passed. 

Hereward passed on to the barracks, where the 
military music had seemed to halt; but on the Va- 
rangian crossing the threshold of the ample court- 
yard, it broke forth again with a tremendous burst, 
whose clangour almost stunned him, though well 
accustomed to the sounds. “ What is the mean- 
ing of this, Engelbrecht ?” he said to the Varan- 
gian sentinel, who paced axe in hand before the 
entrance. 

“ The proclamation of a challenge and combat,” 
answered Engelbrecht. “ Strange things toward, 
comrade; the frantic crusaders have bit the Gre- 
cians, ond infected them with their humour of tilt- 
ing, as they say dogs do each other with madness.” 

Hereward made no reply to the sentinel’s speech, 
but pressed forward into a knot of his fellow-sol- 
diers who were afsembled in the court, half-armed, 
or, more properly, in total disarray, a8 just arisen 
from their beds, arfd huddled around the trumpets 
of their corps, which were drawn out in full pomp. 
He of the‘ gigantic instrument, whose duty it was 
to intimate the express commands of the Emperor, 
was not wanting in his place, and the musicians 
were supported ty a band of the Varangians in 
arms, headed by Achilles Tatius himself. Here- 
ward could also notice, on approaching nearer, as 
his comrades made way for , that six of the 
Imperial heralds were on duty on this occasion ; ; 
four of these (two acting at the same time) had 
already made proclamation, which was to be re- 
peated for the third time by the two last, as was 
the usual fashion in Constantinople with Imperial 
mandates of great consequence. Achilles Tatius, 
the moment he saw his confidant, made him a 
sign, which Hereward understood as ee a 
desire to speak with him after the proclama 
was over. The herald, after the floaish of tr of a 
pets was finished, commenced in thege words : 

“ By the authority of the resplendent and divine 
Prince Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of the most 
holy Roman Empire, his abe Majesty desires 
it to be made known to all and sundry the sub- 
jects of his empire, whatever their race of blood 
roay be, or at whatever shrine of pred they 
happen to bend—Know ye, therefore, that upon 
the second day after this is dated, our beloved son- 
in-law, the mruch esteemed Ceasar, hath taken upon. 
him to do battle with our sworn enemy, Robert, 
shige did sina sop nbeieiageayenorysrar 

y presuming to occupy our Tegel | aeat, 
and no leas by. g, in our Imperial pre- 
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nesien, those curious ie rang of art, ornament-{ “A competitor for the crown with Alexius Com- 
our throne, called by tradition the Lions of | nenus—good, brave, and honest; but overpowered 
Solomon. And that there may not remain a man | by the cunning, rather than the skill br bravery of 
in Europe who shall dare to say that the Grecians | his foe. He died, as I believe, in the 
are behind other parts of the world in any of the | nal; though when, or how, there are few that can 
manly exercises which Christian nations use, the | say. But, up and be doing, my Hereward ! Speak 
said noble enemies, renouncing all assistance from | encouragement to the Varangians—Interest whom- 
falsehood, from spells, or from magic, shall debate | soever thou canst to join us, Of the Immortals, as 
this quarrel in three courses with grinded spears, | they are called, and of the discontented citizens, 
and three passages of arms with sharpened swords; | enough are pre to fill up the ery, and follow 
the field to be at the judgment of the honourable | in the wake of those on whom we must rely as the 
Emperor, and to be decided at his most gracious | beginners of the enterprise. No longer shall Alex- 
and unerring pleasure. And soGod show theright!” | ius’s cunning, in avoiding popular assemblies, avail 

Another formidable flourish of the trumpets con- | to protect him; he cannot, with regard to his ho- 
cluded the ceremony. Achilles then dismissed the | nour, avoid being present at a combat to be fought 
attendant troops, as well as the heralds and musi- | beneath his own eye; and Mercury be praised for 
cians, to their respective quarters; and having got | the eloquence which inspired him, after some hesi- 
Hereward close to his side, enquired of him whe- | tation, to determine for the proclamation !”’ 
ther he had learned any thing of the prisoner, Ro- “You have seen him, then, this evening ?”’ sa:d 
bert, Count of Paris. the Varangian. 

“ Nothing,” said the Varangian, “ save the tid- “Seen him! Unquestionably,” answered the 
ings hi roclamation contains.” Acolyte. ‘ Had I ordered these trumpets to be 

“ You think, then,” said Achilles, “ that the | sounded without his knowledge, the blast had blown 
Count has been a party to it.” the head from my shoulders.” 

* He ought to have heen so,” answered the Va-; “I had wellnigh met you at the palace,” said 
rangian. ‘ I know no one but himself entitled to | Hereward; while his heart throbbed alinost as 
take burden for his appearance in the lists.”’ high as if he had actually had such a dangerous 

“ Whiy, look you,” said the Acolyte,“ my most | encounter. 
excellent, though blunt - witted Hereward, this “TI heard something of it,” said Achilles; “ that 
Ceosar of ours hath had the extravagance to venture | you came to take the parting orders of him who 
his tender wit in comparison to that of Achilles ' now acts the sovereign. Surely, had 1 seen you 
Tatius. He stands upon his honouwy, too, this in- | there, with that steadfast, open, seemingly honest 
effable fool, and is displeased with the idea of being , countenance, cheating the wily Greek by very dint 
supposed either to challenge a woman, or to re- | of bluntness, I had not forborne laughing at the 
ceive achallenge at her hand. He has substituted, | contrast between that and the thoughts of thy 
therefore, the name of the lord inStead of the lady. | heart.’’ 

If the Count fail to appear, the Ceesar walls for- “ God alone,” said Hereward, “ knows the 
ward challenger and successfifl combatanj at a | thoughits of our hearts; but I take him to witnesa 
cheap rate, since no one has encountered him, and | that I am faithful to my promise, and will dit 

claims that the lady should be delivered ‘up to him | charge the task intrusted to me.” 

as captive of his dreaded bow and spear. This “ Bravo! mine honest Anglo-Saxon,” said 
will be the signal for a general tumult, in which, | Achilles. “I pray thee to call my slaves to unarm 
if the Emperor be not slain on the spot, he will be | me; and when thou thyself doffest those weapons 
conveyed to the dungeon of his own Blacquernal, | of an ordinary lifeguard’s-man, tell them they 
there to endure the doom which his cruélty has in- | never shall above twice more enclose the limbs o1 
flicted upon so many others.” one for whom fate has much more fitting garments 

‘ But” — said the Varangian. in store.” 

‘“ But—but—but,” said his officer; “ but thou Hereward dared not intrust his voice with an 
nrt a fool. Canst thou not see that this gallant | answer to so critical a speech; he bowed pro- 
Ceesar is willing to avoid the risk of encountering | foundly, and retired to his own quarters in the 
with this lady, while he earnestly desires to be sup- | building. 
posed willing to meet her husband? Itis our busi- | Upon entering the apartment, he was imnedi- 
ness to fix the combat in such a shape as to bring | ately saluted by the voice of Count Robert, in joy- 
all who are prepared for insurrection together in | ful accents, not suppressed by the fear of making 
arms tq play their parts. Do thou only see that | himself heard, though prudence should have made 
our trusty friends are placed near to the Empercr’s | that uppermost in his mind. 
person, and in such a manner as to keep from him | “ Hast thou heard it, my dear Hereward,” he 
the officious and meddling portion of guards, who | said—“ hast thou heard the proclamation, by which 
may be disposed to assist him; and whether the | this Greek antelope hath defied me to tilting with 
Cresar fights a combat with lord or lady, or whe- | grinded spears, and fighting three passages of arma 
ther there be any combat at all or not, the revo- | with sharpened swords! Yet there is something 
lution shall be accomplished, and the Tatii shall | strange, too, that he sliould not think it safer to 
replace the Comneni upon the Imperial throne of | hold my lady to the encounter? He may think, 
Constantinople. Go, my trusty Hereward. Thou | perhaps, that the crusaders would not it such 
wilt not forget that the signal word of the insur- | a battle to be fought. But, by our y of the 
rection is Ureel, who lives in the affections of the | Sroken Lances! he little knows that the men of 
people, ae his body, it is said, has long lain a | the West hold their ladies’ character the eke 
corpse in the dungeons of the Blacquernal.” as agceenaed as they do their own. This w 

* What was this Ursel,” said Hereward, “ of | night have I been considering in what armopr I 
whom I hear men talk so variously ?” | shall clothe me; what shift I shall make for. a 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Tire Vatangian did not leave the Count of Paris 
antil the latter had placed in his hands his signet- 
rit, semée, (ae the heralds express it) with lances 

tered, and bearing the protid motte, “ Mine 
yetunseathed.” “rovided with this symbel of con- 
fidence, it was now his business to take order for 
communicating the apptosching svlemnity to the 
leader of the crusading army, and demanditg for 
him, in the name of Robert of Paris, and the Lady 
Béenhilda, such a detachment of western cavalicrs 
as might ensure strict observance of honottr and 
honesty in the arrangement of the lists, and during 
the pcre of the combat. The duties imposed 
ott Hereward were such as té render it impossible 
for him to proteed personally to the camp of God 
ffey; and though tirere were many of the Varan- 
See in whose fidelity he could have trusted, he 
new of none ant those under his immediate 
cotirmand whose intelligence, on so novel an otca- 
sion, might be entirely depended on. In this per- 
plexity, he strolled, perhaps without well knowing 
why, to the gardens of Agelastes, where fortune 
onte moré produced him an interview with Bertha. 

No sooner had Hereward made her aware of his 
difficulty, than the faithful bower-maiden’s resvlu- 
tio: was taken. 

“ T see,” said she, “ that the peril of this part of 
thd adventtive must rest with me; and wherefore 
should it not? My mistress, in the bosom of pros- 
perity, offered herself to forth into the wide 
world for my sake; I will For hers go to the camp 
of this Frankish lord. He is an honourable man, 
aad a pious Christian, and his followers are faithful 
pilgrims. A woman can have nothing to fear who 
goes to such men upon such an errand.” 

The Varangian, however, was too well acquaitit- 
ed with the manners of camps to permit the fair 
Bertha to go alone. He provided, therefore, for 
het safe-guard a trusty old soldier, bound to his 
person by long kindness and confidence, and having 
ee dae possessed her of the particulars of the 
m she was to deliver, and desired her to be 
in iness without the enclosure at peep of dawn, 
retarned once more to his barracks. 

With the earlicst light, Hereward was again ut 
the spot where he had parted overnight with Ber- 
tla, accompanied by the hotest soldier to whose 
care he meant to confide ler. Ina short time, 
he hed geen oo au d on ison : sea aoe 
] in the harbour; the master of which readil 
Uarlthed them, after some examisation of their 
license, to pass to Scutati, which wes forged in the 
name of the Acolyte, as authorised by that foul 


conspirator, and which agreed with the appearance 
of old Osmund and his young charge. 

The morning was lovely; and erelong thé town 
of Scutart opened on the view of the travellers, 
glittering, as now, with a variety of architecture, 
which, though it might be termed fantastical, could 
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ndt: be dettied tha pralesiof beauty. These butlds 
ibys tose: boldly out of n thick: greve-of cypresses, 
and other huge trees, the lager, probwbly, as they 
were for filing the cemoterite, and being 
of the: dead. 

wemoertion, akother virvumestance, 
no less swiking than besetifal, rendered doub! 
interesting a scene which must have been at ai 
times greathy se. A largs portion of that nriecel. 
laneous arty which came: to régain the holy places 
of Palestine, and the blessed Sepulchre itself, from 
the infidels, had established themeelves in‘ camp 
within a nille, or therenbouts, of Seutagi. Although, 
therefore, the crusaders: wore destitute in a preat 
measure of the use of tents, the ind (exceptin 
the pavilions of seme leaders of high rank) had 
constructed for themselves tensporary huts, not 
unpleasing to the eye, being decorated with leaves 
and flowers, while the tall pennons and banners 
that floated over them with variot® oe ey 
ed that the flower of Europe were assem at 
that place. A loud and varied marmur, resembling 
that of a thronged hive, foated from the camp of 
the crusaders to the neighbouring town of Scutari, 
and every now and then the deep tone: was broken 
by some shrillér sound, the note of some musival 
instrument, or the treble seream of some child or 
female, in fear or in gniety. 

The party at length landed in safety; and as they 
approached one of the gates of thé camp, there sal. 
lied forth a brisk array of gallant eavaliers, pages, 
and squires, exercising their masters’ horses or 
their own. From the noise they madé, conv 
at the very top of their voiees, galloping, curvet- 
ting, and praneing their palfreys, it seemed as it 
their carly distiptine had calted them to exercise 
ere the fumes of last night's revel were thoroughly 
dissipated by reposé. So soon as they saw Bertha 
and her party, they approached them with cries 
whidh marked thuit country was Italy.—* Al’erta | 
alerta !|-Roba de guadagno, cameradi !’?! 

They gathered round the Anglo-Saxon maiden 
and her companions, repéating their cries in a 
meaner which made Bertha tremble. Their gene- 
ral demand was, “ What was her business in theix 
camp ?” 

“ ] would to the general-in-chief, eavaliers,” an- 
swered Bertha, “ having a secaet message to his 
ear.” 

* For whose ear?” said a loader of the party, a 
handsome youth of about eighteen years of age, 
who seemed either to have a sounder brain than 
his fellows, or to have overftowed ft with less wine. 
“ Which of our leaders do you ¢eme hither to 
see?” he demanded. s 

* Godfrey of Bouillon.” 

“ Indeed !” said the page who had epoken first ; 
“ern nothing of less consequence serve thy turn ¢ 
Take a look amongst us; young are we ali, and 
reasonably wealthy: My Lord of Bouillon is old, 
and if he has any sequins, he is not like to lavish 
them in this way.” 

«“ Sti I have a token to Godfrey of Bouillon,” 
answered Bertha, “an assured one; and he will 
little thank any who obstructs my free passage to 
him ;” and therewithal showing a little case, in 
which the signet of the Count of was enclosed, 


: That u— Take heed! take heed! there is booty, com 
rades!” 








COUNT RABEAT OF FARIS. 


5) tees eee beta she said, 6 if yo | 
pronuse pot to opea ity but .te give me free accoan 
19 she noble leader of the. ss | 

“ T will,” said the youth, “and-if each be the 
Duke’s pleasure, thou shalt be admitted to him.” 

“ Ernest the Apulian, thy dainty Italian wit is 
canght in. a trap,” said one ef hie conpanions. 

“ ‘Then art an ultramontane fool, Polydore,’ -— 

Ernest; “ there may be more in this than 
either thy wit or mine is able to fathom. This 
maiden and one of her attendants wear a dress be- 
longing to the Varangian Imperial guard. They 
have been intrusted with a m from 
the &mperor, and it is nat irreconcilable with 
Alexiua’s politica’ te send i¢ through auch meagen- 
gers as these. Let us, therefore, canvey them in 
all honour to the General’s tent.” 

« With all my heart,” said Pelydore. “ A blue- 
eyed wench is a thing, but I like not the 
sauce of the )» ner his taste in attiring 
men who give way to temptation.' Yet, ere I prove 
a fool like my companion, I would ask who er what 
this pretty maiden is, who comes to put noble 
princes and holy pilgrims in mind that they have 
in their time had the follies of men ?” 

Bertha advanced and whispered in the ear of 
Ernest. Meantime joke followed jest, among Poly- 
dore and the rest of the gay youths, ia riotous and 
ribald succession, whieh, however characteristic of 
the rude speakers, may as well be omitted here. 
Their effect waa to shake in some degree the forti- 
tude of the Saxon maiden, who had some difficulty 
in mustering courage to addvess thom. “ As you 
have methers, gentlemen,” she said, “as you have 
fair sistera, whom you would protect from dishon- 
our with your beat blood—as you love and honour 
those holy places which you are sworn to free from 
the infidel enemy, have compassion on me, that 
you may merit success in your undertaking} !” 

“ Fear nothing, maiden,” said Ernést, “ I wi.. 
be your protector ; and you, my comrades, be ruled 
by me. I have, during yeur brawling, taken a 
view, though somewhat against my promise, of the 
pledge which she bears, and if she who presents it 
is affronted or maltreated, be assured Godfrey of 
Bouillon will severely avenge the wrong done 
her.” 

“ Nay, comrade, if thou canst warrant us 80 
much,” said Polydore, “I will myself be most 
anxious to conduct the young woman in honour 
and safety to Sir Godfrey’s tent.” 

® The Princes,” said Exnest, “ must be nigh 
meeting there in couneil. What I have said I will 
warrant and uphold with hand aad life. More | 
might guess, but I conclude this sensible young 
Bre can speak cag oe 
« Now, wen bless thee, nt squire,” sai 
Bertha, * aa, make thee alike care fortunate! 
. Embarrass yourself no farther about me, than to 
deliver me safe to your leader, Godfrey.” 

« We spend time,” said Ernest, springing from 
his -horse. ‘ You are no soft Eastern, fair maid, 
and I presume you will find yourself under no dif- 

fioulty in managing ® quiet horse ?” 

“ Not the least,” said Bertha, as, wrapping her. 
self in her cassock, she sprung from the ground, 
and alighted upon the spirited palfrey, as a linnet 
ae an 6 se A 2 bad En eee ide enema meen Ene ee SOE RO eee 0 

| Pemseus among the Crusaders found guilty of certain of- 


fences, did penance in a dress of tar and feathers, though it | 
+9 apposed u punishment of modern invention. 


BKOQOpA UpER arose bush, “ And now, 

besinonse bregle no delay, I will | 

te on Pager TRA BRO Com, 2 Rha 
of Reulllon, 


availing herelf of thig courteny of the ‘ 
Apwlism, Bertha imprudenily hawsad 
from the old Varangian ; but the uentions of the 
youth were honourelle, and he conducted: her 
through the tenta and huts to the pavilion of. the 
celebrated Genewal:in-chief of the Crusade. 

“ Here,” he said, “ you muat tarry for a apage, 
under the guardianabip of my companions,” (for 
two or three of the had acoompanied them, 
out of curiosity to see the iasue,) “ and I will take 
she eomeiends af the Dake of Bouillan upon the 
subject.” 

o this nothing could he ohjeeted, and Bertha 
had nothing better to do, than te admine the out- 
side of the sent bey in a of Alesive’s fit of 
generosity and munificence, had been presented 
the a or the Chief of the Fran I 
was raised upon tall apear-ehaped polea, whi 
the semblance of gold; its curtains were of a thick 
stuff, manufactured of silk, cotton, and gold thread. 
The warders whe stood round, were (at leaat dur- 
ing the time that the coungil waa held) old grave 
men, the personal squires of the body, of 
them, of the sovereigns who had taken the 
and whe could, therefore, be trusted as a 
over the assembly, without of their blab- 
bing what they might overhear, Theix a 08 
was serious and considerate, and they looked like 
men who had taken upon them the Coons. not as 
an idle adventure of arma, but aa a purpose of the 
moat solemn and serious nature, One of these 
a the Italian, and demanded what business 
authorised him to press forward into the canmnail of 
the crusaders, who were alveady taking their seats, 
The page anewered by giving hia nan, “ Eynest 
of Otrauto, page of Prince Tanered ;” and stated 
that he anneunced a young woman, whe bore a 
taken to the Duke of illon, adding that it wae 
aceompanied by a message for hia own ear. 

Bertha, meantime, laid aside her mantle, or 
upper garment, and disposed the rest of her dress 
according to the Anglo-Saxon costume. Sha had 
hardly completed this task, before the page af 
Prinee Tancred returned, te conduct her inte the 
presence of the cquacil of the Crugade. She fol- 
lowed his signal; while the other young men who 
had accompanied her, wondering at the apparent 
ease with which she gained admittance, drew back 
to a respectful distanee from the tent, and thare 
canvassed the singularity of theiy mowning’s ad- 
venture. 

In the meanwhile, the ambassadreas hevself en- 
tered the council chamber, exhibiting an agreeable 
mixture of ness aud reserve, together 
with a bold determination ta do her duty at all 
events. There were about fifteen of the principal 
crusaders assembled in council, with their clieé« 
tain Godfrey. He bimsel€ was a tall strong man, 
arrived at that peried of life in whieh mea are 
supposed to have lost none of their resqiution, 
while they have aaguired a wisdom and sizeumie 
spection unknows to their earlier years. 
countenance of Godfrey both prudenes 
and boldness, and resembled ir, whet a fow 
threads of silver were already mingled with his 
raven locks, 
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Tanered, the noblest knight of the Christian 
chivalry, sat at no great distance from him, with 
Hugh, Earl of Vermandois, called the 
Great Count, the selfish and wily Bohemond, the 
powerful Raymond of Provenee, and others of the 

crusaders, all more or less completely 
aheathed in armour. 

Bertha did not allow her courage to be broken 
down, but advancing with a timid grace towards 
Godfrey, she placed in his hands the signet which 
had been restored to her ‘by the young page, and 
after a deep obeisance, spoke these words: ‘“ God- 
frey, Count of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine the 
"ower, Chief of the Holy Enterprise called the 
Crusade, and you, his gallant comrades, peers, and 
companions, by whatever titles you may be ho- 
noured, I, an humble maiden of England, dangh- 
ter of Engelred, originally a franklin of Hampshire, 
and since Chieftain of the Foresters, or free Anglo- 
Saxons, under the command of the celebrated 
Edric, do claim what credence is due to the bearer 
of the true pledge which I put into your hand, on 
the part of one not the least considerable of your 
own body, Count Robert of Paris” 

“ Our most honourable confederate,” said God- 
frey, looking at the ring. “ Most of you, my lords, 
must, I think, know this signet—a field sown with 
the fragments of many splintered lances.” The 
signet was handed from one of the Assembly to 
another, and generally recognised. 

When Godfrey had signified so much, the maiden 
resumed her message. “ To all true crusaders, 
therefore, comrades of Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
ie eta the Duke himself,—to all, I say, ex- 
cepting Bohemond of Tarentum, whom he counts 
unworthy of his notice” 

‘ Hah ! me unworthy of his notice,” said Bohe- 
mond. ‘ Whet mean you by that, damsel !/—But 
the Count of Paris shall answer it to me.” 

s Under your favour, Sir Bohemond,” said God- 
frey,“no. Our articles renounce the sending of 
challenges among ourselves, and the matter, if not 
dropt betwixt the parties, must be referred to the 
voice of this honourable council ” 

‘I think I guess the business now, my lord,” 
said Bohemond. “The Count of Paris is disposed 
to turn and tear me, because I offered him good 
counsel on the evening before we left Constantin- 
ople, when he neglected to accept or be guided by 
it I es 

«“ It will be the more easily explained when we 
have heard his message,” said Godfrey.—* Speak 
forth Lord Robert of Paris’s charge, damsel, that 
we may take some order with that which now 
seems a perplexed business.” 

ha resumed her message ; and, having brief- 
ly narrated the recent events, thus concluded :— 
“The battle is to be done to-morrow, about two 
hours after daybreak, and the Count entreats of 
the noble Duke of Lorraine that he will permit 
some fifty of tho lances of France to attend the 
deed of arms, and secure that fair and honourable 
conduct which he has otherwise some doubts of re- 
ceiving at the hands of his adversary. Or if any 
young and t knight should, of his own free 
will, wieh to view the said combat, the Count will 
feel his presence as an honour; always he desires 
that thé name of such knight be numbered care- 
fully with the armed crusaders who shall attend in 
the lista, and that the whole shall be limited, by 








Duke Godfrey’s own inspection, to fifty lances 
only, which are enough to obtain the protection re- 
quired, while more would be considered as a pre- 
paration for upon the i and 
occasion the revival ef disputes which are now 
happily at rest.” 

rtha had no sooner finished delivering her 
manifesto, and made with great grace her obeisance 
to the council, than a sort of whisper took place in 
the assembly, which soon assumed a more lively 
tone. 

Their solemn vow not to turn their back upon 
Palestine, now that they had set their hands to the 

lough, was strongly urged by some of the elder 

nights of the council, and two or three high pre- 
lates, who had by this time entered to take 
in the deliberations. The young knights, on the 
other hand, were fired with indignation on hearing 
the manner in which their comrade had been tre- 
panned ; and few of them could think of missing a 
combat in the lists in a country in which such 
sights were so rare, and where one was to be 
fought so near them. 

Godfrey rested his brow on his hand, and seem- 
ed in great perplexity. To break with the Greeks, 
after having suffered so many injuries in order to 
maintain the advantage of keeping the peace with 
them, seemed very impolitic, and a sacrifice of all 
he had obtained by a long course of painful for- 
bearance towards Alexius Comnenus. On the other 
hand, he was bound as a man of honour to resent 
the injury offered to Count Robert of Paris, whose 
reckless spirit of chivalry made him the darling of 
the army. It was the cause, too, of a beautifal 
lady, and a brave one: every knight in the host 
would think himself bound, by his vow, to hasten 
to her defence. When Godfrey spoke, it was to 
complain of the diffieulty of the determination, and 
the short time there was to consider the case. 

“ With submission to my Lord Duke of Lor- 
raine,” said Tancred, “I was a knight ere I was 
a crusader, and took on me the vows of chivalry, 
ere I placed this blessed sign upon my shoulder ; 
the vow first made must be first discharged. I 
will therefore do penance for neglecting, for a 
space, the obligations of the second vow, while I 
observe that which recalls me to the first duty of 
knighthood,—the relief of a distresaed lady in the 
hands of men whose conduct towards her, and to- 
wards this host, in every respect entitles me to cal] 
them treacherous faitours.” 

“ If my kinsman Tancred,” said Bohemond, 
will check his impetuosity, and you, my lords, 
will listen, as you have sometimes deigned to do, 
to my advice, I think I can direct you how to keep 
clear of any breach of your oath, and yet fdlly to 
relieve our distressed fellow-pilgrims.——I see some 
suspicious looks are cast towards me, which are 
caused perhaps by the churlish manner in whieh 
this violent, and, in this case, almost insane young 
warrior, has protested against receiving my assist- 
ance. My great offence is the having given him 
warning, by precept and example, of the treachery 
which was about to be practised against him, and 
instructed him to use forbearance and temperance. 
My warning he altogether contemned—my exam- 
ple he neglected to follow, and fell into the anare 
which was spread, as it were, before his very eyes. 
Yet the Count of Paris, in rashly contemning me, 
has acted only from a temper which misfortune and 


COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS : 


tie. = hea bahgraabiinites sli-will, that 
#0 far i ™m ; 

with your lordship's ission, and that of the 
present council, I will haste to the place of ren- 
dezvous with fifty lances, making up the retinue 
which attends upon each to at least ten men, which 
will make the stipulated auxiliary foree equal to 
five hundred; and with these I can have little 
doubt of rescuing the Count and his lady.” 

‘“ Nobly proposed,” said the Duke of Bouillon ; 
“and with a charitable forgiveness of injuries 
which becomes our Christian expedition. But thou 
hast forgot the main difficulty, brother Bohemond, 
that we are sworn never to turn back upon the 
seered journey.” 

“ If we can elude that oath upon the present 
occasion,” said Bohemond, “it becomes our duty 
to do so. Are we such bad horsemen, or are our 
steeds so awkward, that we cannot rein them back 
from this to the landing-place at Scutari? We 
can get them on shipboard in the same retrograde 
manner, and when we arrive in Europe, where our 
vow binds us no longer, the Count and Countess 
of Paris are rescued, and our vow remains entire 
in the Chancery of Heaven.” 

A general shout arose—“ Long life to the gal- 
lant Bohemond !—-Shame to us if we do not fly to 
the assistance of so valiant a knight, and a lady so 
lovely, since we can do so without breach of our 
vow.” 

“The question,” said Godfrey, “appears to me 
bo be eluded rather than solved; yet such eva- 
sions have been admitted by the most learned and 
scrupulous clerks; nor do I hesitate to admit of 
Bohemond’s expedient, any more than if the ene- 
my had attacked our rear, which ‘might have occa- 
sioned our countermarching to be a case of abso- 
Inte necessity.” . P 

Some there were in the assembly, particularly 
the churchimen, inclined to think that the oath by 
which the crusaders had solemnly bound them- 
selves, ought to be as literally obeyed. But Peter 
the Hermit, who had a place in the council, and 
possessed great weight, declared it as his opinion, 
“That since the precise observance of their vow 
would tend to diminish the forces of the crusade, 
it was in fact unlawful, and should not be kept ac- 
cording to the literal meaning, if, by a fair con- 
struction, it could be eluded.” 

He offered himeelf to back the animal which he 
bestrode—that is, his ass; and though he was di- 
verted from showing this example by the remon- 
stranees of Godfrey of Bouillon, who was afraid of 
his becoming a scandal in the eyes of the heathen, 
yet he,so prevailed by his arguments, that the 
knights, far from scrupling to countermarch, 
e contended which should have the honour 
of making one of the party which should retro- 

e to Constantinople. see the combat, and bring 

k to the host in safety the valorous Count of 

Paria, of whose victory no one doubted, and his 
Amazonian Countess. 

This emulation was also put an end to by the 
authority of Godfrey, who himself selected the fifty 
knights who were to compose the party. They 
were chosen from different nations, and the com- 
mand of the whole was given to young Tancred 
of Otranto. Nothwithstanding the claim of Bohe- 
mond, Godfrey detained the latter, under the pre- 
text that his knowledge of the country and people 


was abeolutely necossary to enable the counsel ¢ 
form the plan of the campaign in sab agior 
reality he dreaded the se of a man of great 
ingenuity as well as military skill, who, findi 
himself in a separate command, might be benpted, 
should opportunities arise, to enlarge his own power 
and dominion, at the expense of the pious purposes 
of the erusade in general. The younger men of 
the expedition were chiefly anxious to 
euch horses as had been thoroughly trained, and 
could go through with ease and temper the ma- 
noeuvre of equitation, by which it was designed to 
render legitimate the movement which they had 
recourse to. The selection was at length made, 
and the detachment ordered to draw up in the 
rear, or upon the eastward line of the Christian 
encampment. In the meanwhile, Godfrey charged 
Bertha with a message for the Count of Paris, in 
which, slightly censuring him for not observing 
more caution in his intercourse with the Greeks, 
he informed him that he had sent a detachment 
of fifty lances, with the corresponding squires, 
pages, men-at-arms, and cross-bows, five hundred 
in number, commanded by the valiant Tancred, to 
his assistance. The Duke also informed him, that 
he had added a suit of armour of the best temper 
Milan could afford, together with a trusty war- 
horse, which he entreated him to use upon the field 
of battle; for Bertha had not omitted to intimate 
Count Robert’s want of the means of knightly 
equipment. The horse was brought before the 
pavilion accordingly, completely barbed or armed 
in steel, and Jaden with armour for the knights 
peey Godfrey himeelf put the bridle into Bertha’s 
1and. 

“ Thou need’st not fear to trust thyself with this 


steed, he is as gentle and docile as he is fleet and: 


brave. Place thyself on his back, and take heed 
thou stir not from the side of the noble Prince 
Tancred of Otranto, who will be the faithful de- 
fender of a maiden that has this day shown dexte- 
rity, courage, and fidelity.” 

Bertha bowed low, as her cheeks glowed at 
praise from one whose talents and worth were in 
such general esteem, as to havo raised him to the 
distinguished situation of leader of a host which 
numbered in it the bravest and most distinguished 
captains of Christendom. 

“ Who are yon two persons?” continued God- 
frey, speaking of the companions of Bertha, whom 
he saw in the distance before the tent. 

“ The one,” answered the damsel, “ is the mas- 
ter of the ferry-boat which brought me over; and 
the other an old Varangian who came hithcr as 
my protector.” 

‘As they may come to employ their eyes here, 
and their tongues on the opposite side,” returned 
the general of the crusaders, “I do not think it 
prudent to let them accompany you. They shall 
renmin here for some short time. ‘The citizens of 
Seutari will not comprehend for some space what 
our intention is, and I could wish Prince Tancred 
and his attendants to be the first to announce their 
own arriva).” 

Bertha accorsingy intimated the pleasure .of 
the French general to the parties, without naming 
his motives; when the f began to exclaim 
on the hardship of intereepting him in hie trade, 
and Osmund to complain of being detained from 
his duties. But Bertha, by the orders of Godfrey, 
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soon at, liberty. ing themselves thus aban- 
dened, cach applied te, his fawenrite amuse- 
ment, The ferryman:onsupied Kimeelf in staring 
abowt.at all that was news aad having in 
the meantime socepted an offer of breakfast from 
some of the domestics, was. presently engaged with 
a flask of suck vediwine as would hare reconciled 
him to a worse lot than that which he at present 
experienced. 

he detachment of Tancred, fifty spears and 
their arsred retinue, which amounted fully to five 
hundved mea, after having taken a short and hasty 
refreshment, were in arms and mounted before the 
sultry hour of noon. After some manoeuvres, of 
witich the Greeks of Scutari, whose curiosity was 
awakened by the preparations of the detachment, 
were at a loss to comprehend the purpose, they 
formed into a single column, having four men in 
front. When the horses were in this position, the 
whole riders at once began to rein baek. The 
notion was one to which both the cavalers and 
their horses were well accustomed, nor did it at 
first afford much surprise to the spectators; but 
when the same retvograde evolution was continued, 
and the body of crusaders seemed about to enter 
the town of Scutari in 80 extraordinary a fashion, 
some idea of the truth began to occupy the citizens. 
The ery at length was general, when Tanecred and 
a few others, whose horses were unusually well 
trained, arrived at the port, and possessed them- 
selves of a galley, into which they led their harses, 
and, disregarding all opposition from the Imperial 
oieer of the haven, pushed the veasel off from the 
shore 

Other cavaliers did not accomplish their purpose 
so easily ; the riders, or the horses, were less accus- 
tomed to continue in the constrained pace for such 
a considerable length of time, so that many of the 
knights, having retragraded for one or two hun- 
dred ar thought their vow wae sufficiently ob- 
served by having so far deferred to it, and riding 
in the ordinary manner into the town, seized with- 
out farther ceremony on some vessels, which, not- 
withstanding the orders of the Greek Emperor, 
had been allowed to remain on the Asiatic side of 
the strait. Some less able horsemen met with va- 
rious accidents ; for though it was a proverb of the 
time, that uothing was eo bold as a blind horse, 
yet from this mode of equitation, where neither 

orse nor rider saw the way he was going, some 
steeds were overthrown, others backed upon dan- 
gerous obstacles; and the bonee of the cavahers 
themselves suffered much more than woul? have 
been the case in an ordinary march. 

Those horsemen, also, who met with falls, in- 
curred the danger of being slain by the Greeks, 
had not Godfrey, surnounting his religious serup- 
les, despatched a squadron to extricate them—a 
task which ae Leal with great ease. The 
greater part of Tancred’s followers succeeded in 
embarking, as was intended, nor was there more 
than a score or two finally amisging. To accom- 
plish their voyage, however, even the Primee of 
Otranto himself, and moat of oe i 
obliged te betake themselves to the unknigh#l 
bouts of the car. This yg borage extremely Sieh. 
cul, as well from the state of the tide and the 
wind, as from the want of practice at the exercise. 
Gedfrey in person viewed their progress anxiously, 
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left them, with the assurance that they would be 


ditious, They mada seme. progres however; mare 
had the commander-iaehief the least doubt, that 
before sunset they weuld safely reach the oppenite 
side of the strait. 

He retired at length from his of obnervation, 
having placed a careful sentinel in hia stead, with 
directiona to bring him. wond the instant that the 
detachment reached the epposite shere. This the 
soldier could easily discern by the eye, if it was 
daylight at the time; if, on the contrary, it was 
night before they could arwive, the Prince of Ot- 
ranto had orders to show certain hghts, which, in 
case of their meeting resistance frem the Greeks, 
should be arranged in a peouliar manner, ao ae to 
indicate danger. 

Godfrey than explained ta the Greek authorities 
of Soutari, whom ie summened befave him, the 
necessity there was that he should keap in read. 
ness such vessels as could be procured, with which, 
in case of need, he was determined to transport a 
strong division from his army to support those 
who had gone before. He then rode baak to hie 
camp, the confused murmurs of which, rendered 
more noisy by the various discussions concerning 
the events of the day, rolled off from the numerous 
host of the crusaders, and mingled with the hoarse 
sound of the many-billowed Hellespont 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


e 

All ls prepared—the chambers of the mine 

Are crantm’d with the cambuatible, which, harmless 

While yet unkindled, as the sable sand, 

Needs but a spark to change its nature 80, 

That he who wakes it from its slumbrous , 

Dreads scarce the explosion less than he who knows 

That tis his towers which meet its fury. 
Ananymous, 


Wuen the sky is darkened suddenly, and the 
atmosphere grows thick and atifling, the lawer 
ranks of creation entertain the ominous sense of 
a coming tempest. The birda fly to the thicketa, 
the wild creatures retreat to the closest covers 
which their instinct gives them the habit of fre- 
quenting, and domestic animals show their appre- 
hension of the approaching thundes-eteawm by siagu- 
lar actions and movements inferring fear and dis- 
turbance. . 

I¢ seems that human nature, when its oniginal 
habits are cultivated and attended go, possnases, 
on similar occasions, something of that preseient 
foreboding, which annoutwes the approaching ten)- 
pest to the inferior ranks of creation. The cuiti- 
vation of our inteliectaal powers gees perhaps too 
far, when it teaches us entirely to suppress and 
disregard those natural feelings, which were origi- 
nally designed as sentinels by which nature warned 


us of sin apa dan 

Something of the Sind, however, sil remains, 
and that species of feeling which annownoes to us 
sorrowfal or alarming tidi may be said, like 
the prophecies of the weird sisters, te sume over 
us like a sudden cloud. 
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ee fatal which: wes “4 the: 
the Cossar witls the Count of Paris, there 
were eutrunt throwgh the city of Constant 


the miest-venteadietory, and at the same tine 
moet terrfie reports, Privy conspiracy, it was 'al- 
legud, was on the very eve of bresking out; oper 
war, it wae reported by others; was about to shake 
ler‘ barmers ever the devoted city; the precise 
eatise wad lot Agreed upon, any more than the na- 
ture of the enemy. Some said thatthe barbarians 
frony the borders of Thracia, the Hungarians, as 

were termed, and the Comani, were on their 
miareh from the frontiers te surprise the eity ; 
another report sttted that the Turks, who, during 
thie period, were cstablieled in Asia, had resolved 
to prevent the threatened attack of the crusaders 
Lpow Palestine, by surprising not only the West- 
ern Pilgrims, but the Christians of the East, by 
one of their innumernble invastons, executed with 
their charncteristic rapidity. 

Another » approaching more near to the 
iewtlt, declared that the crusaders themselves, hav- 
ing discovered their various causes of complaint 
ngainet Alexius Comhenus, had resolved to march 
back their united forces to the capital, with a view 
of dethrening or chastising him; and the citizens 
were dresdfilly alarmed for the consequences of 
the resentment of men so fierce in their habits and 
so strange in their manners. In short, although 
they did not all agree on the precise cause of! dan- 
ger, it was yet generally allowed that something of 
a dreadful kind was impending, which appeared to 
be in a certain degree confirmed by the motions 
that were taking place among the troops. The 
Varangians, as well as the Immortals, were gra- 
duaity assembled, and placed in occupation of the 
strongest parts of the city, until at length the fleet 
of galleya, row-boats, and transports, orcupied by 
Tanered and his party, were observed tg put them- 
selves in motion from Scutari, and attempt to gain 
such a height in the narrow sea, as upon the turn 
of the tide should transport them to the port of the 
eapital. 

Alexias Comnenus was himself struck at this 
unexpected movement on the part of the crusaders. 
Yet, after some conversation with Hereward, on 
whom he had determined to repose his confidence, 
and had now gone too far to retreat, he became 
reassured, the mote especially by the limited size 
of the detachment which seemed to meditate so 
bold a measure as an attack upon his capital. To 
those around rim he said with carelessness, that it 
was hardly to be s that a trumpet could 
blow to the charge, within hearing of the crusaders’ 
camp, without sume out of 60 many hnights coming 
forth to see the cause and the issue of the conflict. 

The conspirators also had their secret fears when 
the little armament of Tancred had been seen on 
the straits. Agelastes mounted a mule, and went 
to the shore of the sea, at the place now called 
Gelats. He met Bertha’s old ferryman, whom 
Godfrey had set at liberty, partly in contempt, and 
partly that the report he was likely to make, might 
serve to arrtuse the conspirators in the city. Closely 
examined by Agelastes, he confessed that the pre- 
sent detachment, so far as he understood, was des- 
patelied at the instance of Bohemond, amd was 


ar aera ae acto ae nee enema 
1 The lines of Juvenal imutated by Johuson in his London— 
‘« All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 
And bid him go to hellto hell he goes.” 
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under the command of his kisaman Tanered, whose 
well-known banner was floating from the headmiost 
= guve courage to Agelastes, who, in: 
intrigues, had opened: a private 
iow with the wily and ever-neercenary 

Prince of Antioeh, The object of the one eri 
had been to obtain from nsioak a pede his 
followers to co-operate in the intended conspiracy, 
and fortify the party of invurgents. It ig true, that 
Bohemond had returned no answer, but the aceount 
now grven by the ferryman, and the sight of Tan- 
cred the kinsman of Bohemond’s banner displayed 
on the straits, satisfied the philosopher that his 
offers, his presents, and his promises, had gained 
to his side the avaricious Itabian, ard that this 
band had been selected by Bohemond, and were 
coming to act in his favour. ; 

As Agelastes turned to go off, he almost jostled 
& person, as Much muffled up, and apparently as 
unwilling to be known, as the philosepher himeelf. 
Alexius Comnenus, however-—-for it was the Empe- 
ror himself—knew Agelastes, though rather from 
his stature and gestures, than his countenance ; and 
could not forbear whispering in his ear, aa he 
ed, the welkknown lines, to which the pretended 
sage’s various acquisitions gave some degree uf 
point :-— 

‘““Grammaticus, rhotor, geometres, pietor, aliptes, 


Augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus; omnia novit, 
Greeulus esullens in cw@lam, jusseru, ibit,”’ ! 


Agclastes first started at the unexpected sound of 
the Emperor’s voice, yet immediately recovered 
presence of mind, the want of which had made him 
suspect himself betrayed ; and without taking notice 
of the rank of the person to whom he spoke, ho 
answered by a quotation which should return thi 
alarm he had received. The speech that suggested 
itself was said to be that which the Phantom of 
Cleonice dinned intu the ears of the tyrant who 
murdered her :— 


“Tu cole justitiam , teque atque alios manet ultor.”% 


The sentence, and the recollections whieh accom 
panied it, thrilled through the heart of the Empe 
ror, who walked on, however, without any notice 
or reply. 

“ The vile conspirator,” he said, “ had his asso 
ciates around him, otherwise he had not bazarded 
that threat. Or it may have been worse—Agelas- 
tes himself, on the very brink of this world, may 
have obtained that singular glance inte futurity 
proper to that situation, and perhaps speaks less 
trom his own reflection than from a strange spirit 
of prescience, which dictates hie words. Have { 
then in earnest ainned eo far in my imperial duty, 
as to make it just to apply to me the warning used 
by the injured Cleonice to her ravisher and mur 
derer? Methinks I have not, Methinks that at 
less expense than that of a just sevemty, I could ill 
have kept my seat in the high place where Heaven 
has been pleased to seat me, and whiere, us 8 ruler, 
I am bound to maintain my station. Methinks the 
sum of those who have experienecd my clemency 
may be well numbered wrth thas of such as bers 
sustained the deserved punishments of ther guilt 
—But has that vengeance, however deserved im 
itself, been always taken im a legal or justifiable 
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2 Do thou rea htiad apa for thee and far othor chase 
remains an avenger,”—OTID. MrT. 
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manner { My conscience, I doubt, will hardly an- 
swer so home a question; and where is the man, 
had he the vivtues of Antoninus himeelf, that can 
hold so high and responsible a place, yet sustain 
such an interro ailebstan, yr in that sort of 
warning which | have received from this traitor ! 
Tw cole justitiam—we all need to use justice to 
others— Teque atque alios manct ultor—we are al! 
amenable to an rapa ti being—I will see the Pa- 
triarch—instantly will I see him ; and by confese- 
ing my ions to the Church, I will, by her 
plenary y acquire the right of spending 
the last day of my an in a consciousness of in- 
nocence, or at least o rdon—a state of mind 
rarely the lot of those whose lines have fallen in 
= places ” 

0 saying, he passed to the palace of Zosimus 
the Patriarch, to whom he could unbosom himeelf 
with more safety, because he had Jong considered 
Agelastes as a private enemy to the Church, and 
& man attached to the ancient doctrines of hea- 
thenism. In the councils of the state they were 
also opposed to each other, nor did the Emperor 
doubt, that in communicating the secret of the 
conspiracy to the Patriarch, he was sure to attain 
@ loyal and firm supporter in the defence which 
he proposed to himself. He therefore gave a sig- 
nal by a low whistle, and a confidential officer, well 
mounted, approached him, who attended him in 
his ride, though unostentatiously, and at some dis- 
tance, 

In this manner, therefore, Alexius Comnenus 
proceeded to the palace of the Patriarch, with as 
much speed as was consistent with his purpose of 
avoiding to attract any particular notice as he 
passed through thie street. During the whole ride, 
the warning of Agelastes repeatedly occurred to 
him, and his conscience reminded him of too many 
actions of his reign which could only be justified 
by necessity, emphatically said to be the tyrant’s 
plea, and which were of themselves deserving the 
dire vengeance so long delayed. 

When he came in sight of the splendid towers 
which adorned the front of the patriarchal palace, 
he turned aside from the lofty gates, repaired to a 
narrow court, and again giving his mule to his at- 
tendant, he stopt before a postern, whose low arch 
and humble architrave seemed to exclude the pos- 
sibility of its leading to any place of importance. 
On knocking, however, a priest of an inferior order 
opened the door, who, with a deep reverence, re- 
ceived the Em so soon as he had made him- 
self known, and conducted him into the interior of 
the . Demanding a secret interview with 
the Patriarch, Alexius was then ushered into his 
private library, where he was received by the aged 
priest with the deepest respect, which the nature 
of his communication soon changed into horror 
and astonishment. 

Although Alexius was supposed by many of his 
own court, and particularly by some members of 
his own family, to be little beter than a hypocrite 
in his religious professions, yet such severe ob- 
servers were unjust in branding him with a name 
ee odious. He was indeed aware of the great sup- 
port which he received from the good opinion of 
the clergy, and to them he was willing to make 
eacrifices for the advantage of the Church, or of 
individual prelates who manifested fidelity to the 
crown ; but though, on the one hand, such sacri- 
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fices were rarely made by Alexius, 
to temporal policy, yee 

them as by his 
and took credit to himself for various grants and 
actions, as dictated by sincere piety, which, in an- 
other aspect, were fruits of temporal poliey 
His mode of looking on these measures was that of 
*a person with oblique vision, who sees an object in 
a different manner, according to the point from 
which he chances to contemplate it. 

The Emperor placed his own errors of govern- 
ment before the Patriarch in his confession, giving 
due weight to every breach of morality as it occur: 
red, and stripping from them the lineaments and 
palliative circumstances which had in his own ima- 
gination lessened their guilt. The Patriarch heard , 
to his astonishment, the real thread of many a cour 
intrigue, which had borne a very different appear- 
ance, till the Emperor’s narrative either justi 
his conduct upon the occasion, or left it totally un- 
justifiable. Upon the whole, the balance was cer- 
tainly more in favour of Alexius than the Patriarch 
had supposed likely in that more distant view he 
had taken of the intrigues of the court, when, as 
usual, the ministers and the courtiers endeavoured 
to make up for the applause which they had given 
in council to the most blameable actions of the 
absolute monarch, by elsewhere imputing to his 
motives greater guilt than really belonged to them. 
Many men who had fallen sacrifices, it was sup- 

osed to the personal spleen or jealousy of the 

mperor, appeared to have been in fact removed 
from life, or from liberty, because their enjoying 
either was inconsistent with the quiet of the state 
and the safety of the monarch. 

Zosimus also learned, what he perhaps already 
suspected, that amidst the profound silence of des- 
potism which seemdd to pervade the Grecian em- 
pire, it heaved frequently with convulsive throes, 
which ever and anon made obvious the existence of 
a voleano under the surface. Thus, while smalle: 
delinquencies, or avowed discontent with the Im- 
perial government, seldom occurred, and were 
severely punished when they did, the deepest and 
most mortal conspiracies against the life and the 
authority of the Emperor were cherished by those 
nearest to his person; and he was often himselz 
aware of them, though it was not until they ap- 
proached an explosion that he dared act upon his 
knowledge, and punish the conspirators. 

The whole treason of the Ceesar, with his asso- 
ciates, Agelastes and Achilles Tatiug, was heard 
by the Patriarch with wonder and astonishment, 
and he was particularly surprised at the dexterity 
with which the Emperor, knowing the existence of 
so dangerous a conspiracy at home, had been able 
to parry the danger from the crusadegs occurring 
at the same moment. 

“In that respect,” said the Emperor, to whom 
indeed the churchman hinted his surprise, “ I have 
been singularly unfortunate. Had I been secure 
of the forces of my own empire, I might have 
taken one out of two manly and open courses with 
these frantic warriors of the west—I might, my 
reverend father, -have devoted the sums paid to 
Bohemond and other of the more selfish among the 
crusaders, to the honest and woe support of the 
army of western Christians, and safely transported 
them to Palestine, without exposing them to the 
great loss which they are likely to sustain by the 
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opposition of the Infidels; their suecess would have 
been in fact my own, and a Latin kingdom in Pa- 
lestine, by its steel-clad warriors, would 
have been a safe and unexpugnable barrier of the 
empire against the Saracens. Or, if it was thought 
more ient for the protection of the empire 
aud the haly Church, over which you are ruler, we 
might at once, and by open force, have defended 
the frontiers of our states, against a host com- 
manded by so many different and discording chiefs, 
and advancing upon us with such equivocal inten- 
tions. If the first swarm of these locusts, under 
hina whom they called Walter the Penniless, was 

i by the Hungarians, and totally destroyed 
by the Turks, as the pyramids of bones on the 
frontiers of the country still keep in memory, sure- 
ly the united forces of the Grecian empire would 
have had little difficult siptiseday yo eee 

ight, though comman by these ys, Bo- 
ieeonde and Tancreds.”’ 

The Patriarch was silent, for though he disliked, 
or rather detested the crusaders, as members of 
the Latin Church, he yet thought it highly doubt- 
ful that in feats of battle they could have been met 
and overcome by the Grecian forces. 

“ At any rate,” said Alexius, rightly interpret- 
ing his silence, “ if vanquished, I had fallen under 
my shield as a Greek emperor should, nor had 1 
been forced into these mean measures of attacking 
men by stealth, and with forces disguised as infi- 
dels ; while the lives of the faithful soldiers of the 
empire, who have fallen in obscure skirmishes, had 
better, both for them and me, been lost bravely in 
their ranks, avowedly fighting for their native em- 
peror and their native country. Now, and as the 
matter stands, I shall be handed down to posterity 
as a wily tyrant, who engaged his subjects in fatal 
feuds for the safety of his owt obscure hfe. Pa- 
triarch ! these crimes rest not with me, but with 
the rebels whose intrigues compelled nte into such 
courses—- What, reverend father, will be my fate 
hereafter {—and in what light shall 1 descend to 
posterity, the author of so many disasters ?” 

«“ For futurity,”’ said the Patriarch, “ your grace 
lath referred yourself to the holy Church, which 
hath power to bind and to loose; your means of 
propitiating her are ample, and I have already 
indicated such as she may reasonably expect, 
in consequence of your repenatnce and forgive- 
ness.” 

‘‘ They shall be granted,” replied the Emperor, 
“ in their fullest extent; nor will I injure you in 
doubting their effect in the next world. In this 
present state of existence, however, the favourable 
opinion of the Church may do much for me during 
this important crisis, If we understand each other, 

Zosimys, her doctors and bishops are to thun- 

er in my behalf, nor is my benefit from her par- 

don to be deferred till the funeral monument eloses 
upon me 7” 

« Certainly not,” said Zosimus; “the conditions 
which I have already stipulated being strictly at- 
tended to.” 

“ And my memory in history,” said Alexius, “ in 
what manner is that to be preserved 1” 

“ For that,” answered the Patriarch, “ your Im- 
petal Majesty must trust to the filial piety and 

terary talents of your accomplished daughter, 
Anna Comnena.” 
The Emperor shook his head. “ This unhappy 
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Ceesar,” he said, “is like to make a quarrel be. 
tween us; for I shall scarce pardon so ungrateful 
a rebel as he is, because my daughter clings to him 
with a woman’s fondness, Bosid 68, goed Zosiws, 
it is vot, I believe, the page of a historian such as 
my ter that is most likely to be received 
without challenge by posterity. Some Procopius, 
some philogophical slave, starving in a garret, 
sah to write me life = a Emperor whom he 

urst not approach; and although the principal 
merit of his production be, that if coulainn parties 
lars upon the subject which no man durst have 
promulgated while the prince was living, yet no 
man hegitates to admit such as true when he has 
passed from the scene.” 

“On that subject,” said Zosimus, “ I can neither 
afford your Imperial Majesty relief or protection. 
If, however, your memory is ap bree slandere] 
upon earth, it will be a matter indifference to 
your Highness, who will be then, I trust, enjoyir g 
a state of beatitude which idle slander cannot as- 
sail. The only way, indeed, to avoid it while on 
this side of time, would be to write your Majesty’s 
own memoirs while you are yet in the body; so con- 
vinced am I that it is in your power to assign legi- 
timate excuses for those actions of your life, which, 
without your doing so, would seem most worthy of 
censure.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Change we the subject,” said the Emperar ; 
“and since the danger is imminent, let us take 
care for the present, and leave future ages to judge 
for themselves.— W hat circumstance is it, reverend 
father, in your opinion, which encourages these 
conspirators to e 80 audacious an appeal to the 
populace and the Grecian soldiers %”’ 

“ Certainly,” answered the Patriarch, “the most 
irritating incident of your highness’s reign was the 
fate of Ureel, who, submitting, it is said, upon capi- 
tulation, for life, limb, and liberty, was starved to 
death by your orders, in the dungeons of the Blac- 
quernal, and whose courage, liberality, and other 
popular virtues, are still fondly remembered by 
the citizens of this metropolis, and by the soldiers 
of the guard, called Immortal.” 

“ And this,” said the Emperor, fixing his eye 
upon his confessor, “ your reverence esteems ac- 
tually the most dangerous point of the popular tu- 
mult 1” 

‘* I cannot doubt,’’ said the Patriarch, “ that his 
very name, boldly pronounced, and artfully repeat- 
ed, will be the watchword, as has been ted, of 
a horrible tumult.” 

“ { thank Heaven !” said the Emperor; * on 
that particular I wijl be on my Good-night 
to your reverence ! and, believe me, that all in t 
scroll, to which I have set my hand, shall be with 
the utmost fidelity accomplished. Be not, how- 
ever, over impatient in thie business ;—such a 
shower of benefits falling at once 7 the ea 
would make men suspicious that the prelates an 
ministers p d rather as acting upon a bar- 
gain between the Emperor and Patriarch, than as 
paying or receiving an atonement offered by a sin 
ner in excuse of his crimes. This would be inju- 
rious, father, both to yourself and me.” 

« All regular peel iran the Patriarch, ile an 
be interposed at your highnease’s pleasure ; we 
shall trust to you for recollection that the bargain, 
if it could be temmed one, was of your own sepkinig, 
and that the benefit to the Church was contings: 














_— the parden and the support which she has 
to your majesty.” 
* said the Emperer—-“ most truce—nor 
shali Ifopget it. Once more mdieu,sad forget not 
what J-hawe teldthee.. Thisis.e night, Zesimus, 
in which the Emperor must dil kke a alava, if he 
means not te returm ¢e:the hamble Alexins Com- 
TS and even then there were no resting-place.” 
, ee took Sorkyy led - phopcd wa Se who 
was gratified t vantages 
=e ebjers: which many of his pre- 
had atruggled for in vain. He resolved, 
piney inirepami the staggoning Alexius. 
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AgztLasras, after the Emperor in the 
manner we have already described, and after hav- 
ing taken such measures as cocurred to him to en- 
sure the sucoess of the eonapiracy, returned te the 
lodge of his garden, where the lady of the Count of 
Paris still remained, ber only companien being an 
eld woman pafned Vexhelia, the wife of the soldier 
who acc ied Bertha to the camp of the Cru- 
saders ; the kind-hearted maiden hawing stipulated 
that, during her abaence, her mistress was not to 
be left without an attendant, and that sttendant 
connected with the V. ian guard. He had been 
all aged ying the part of the ambitious politician, 

radepeiaety ree dark and subtle -eon- 
ey lirats and now it seemed, as if to exhaust the 
catalogue of kis various parts in the human drama, 
he chose ‘to exhibit himself in the character of the 
wily sophist, and justify, or ssem to justify, the 
arts by whieh he had nisen to wealth and .emin- 
ence, and chaped even now to arise to royalty itself. 

‘* Fair Countess,” jke said, “what aceagion 18 
there for your weariag this veil of sadness over a 
countenance #0 lovely 1” 

“ Do xou supposeime,”’ said Brenhilda, “a steck, 
® stone, or a creature without the foelinge of a 
semiitive being, that I should enduxe mortification, 

t, danger and distress, without ex- 

the re feelings of humanity? Do 

you imagine that to a lady like me, aa free as the 
anre éalcon, you.can offer the insult of eap- 
tivity, aera aay heing sensible to the diagrace, 
or incensed against the authors of it? And dost 
thou think that I will weceive consolation at thy 
hands—~at sine—one of the most astive artificers 
in this web of treachery in which I am s0 bewely 


ak 7 3? 

Re eutangled certainly by my means”—an- 
acint Agana “clap your hands, call for what 
you ‘and the mlave who refuses ineatant.obedi- 
ence a been unborn. Had I not, with re- 
ference to your-sadety.and your imapnerys agreed for 


a short time tobe — sg a that.offee would 

ee cous ie whase sent 
W. 

ro may he Why ier at thon 


which it ale io 
eaeinty weep nt being | held for a ahort qpace in 
an honcurable restraint, which the renowned arms 
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“ Thou art Countess,” answe 
philosopher, “ by ‘by prade, « —s prodaminant 
in woman. Thinkest thou there has been no.eifan- 
sive sesumption in aaide the character of an 
mother aad « wii, and adopting ikat of one of 
those hrain-sick female fools, wisn, dike the bnevoes 


tion of courage? Believe me, fair dady, that the 
trus system af vimtue consints in filling thine own 
plaee gracefully in sesiety, breeding up thy ehild- 
ren, and delighting shase of the sie oat and any 
thing beyand this, may well render thee hateful 
or terrible, but eam add nothing to thy amiable 
qualities.” 

“ Thou pretendest,” said dhe Countess, “to be 
a philosopher; methinks theu shouldst know, that 
the fame which hangs its chaplet on the temb of a 
brave lero or heroine, is worth all ithe peaty en- 
gagements in wiich ondinary persons apend the 
current of their time. Q@ne hour of life, crawded 
to the full with glorious action, and filled with 
noble risks, is warth whole of these mean 
observances of paltry decerum,in which men.ateal 
through existence, like sluggigh watexs threngh a 
marsh, without either heaour ar observation.” 

6 Daughter »” sail Agelastes, approaching nearet 
to the iady, “ it is with pain I see you bewildered 
in errors which a little calm reflection might re- 
move. We may flatter aunselves, and 
vanity usually dees ga, ithat beings infinitely more 
powerful than those belanging to mere humanity, 
are employed daily in measuring out the good and 
evil of this world, the termination of combats, or 
the fate of empires, according to their own ideas 
of what is right ar wrong, or, more properly, ac 
cording to what we ourselves conceive to .be 
The Greek heathens, renowned for their wisdom, 
and glorious for their actions, explained to men of 
ordinary minds the supposed existence of éupiter 
and lus Pautheon, where wanious deities presided 
over various virtues and vices,nd regulated ,the 
temporal fartune and future happiness of ; a8 
practised them. The more leamed and wise of 
the ancients rejected ah the vulgar inténpreta- 
tion, and wisely, although affecting a-daferenge to 
the public faith, denied before their disaiples in 
private, the gross fallacies .of Tartanus apd Olyan- 
pus, the vain doctrines concerning the gads them- 
selves, and the extraxagent expectations whigh the 
vulgar entertained af.an immantality, supposed to 
be possessed by creatures who were in -eveny xe- 
spect mortal, both in the aonfoumation .of their 
bodies, and m air parent of their somle, 
Of these wise .and,geod anen the.ex 
jatenco of the supposed deities, ‘tion, hack denied shat 
they oared.akont.the.actions of.marikiad any more 
than those of the inferior animals. A 1 JO~ 
vial, careless life, auch as the followers of Lipicu- 












coms would -sheose for Ghermselvea, was what 
nied the existence of deities whe y had 
mato bon eine and declieved that 

tieema, wiose end attributes were 


not to-one ef these bladed hea- 
ove abominable doctrines you are de- 
tailing the result. dinow, that if an erring, I am 
‘nevertheless a.cineewe dang iter of the Church, and 
this eross displayed en my shoulder, is a sufficient 
euablem of the vows Ihave undertaken in ite cause. 
‘Be therefore waxy, au then art wily; for, believe 
qe, if thou abofiest or utterest repreach against 
any holy welizion,:-what 1 am uaable to answer in 
language, I will weply to, without hesitation, with 
the point of my dagger.” 

“To ” gaid Agelastes, drawing 
back frem the neighbourhoed of Brenhilda, “ be- 
lieve me, dair lady, 1 am very uawilling to urge 
your . But although I shall not venture 
to say any thing of those superior and benevolent 
powers to whem you ascribe the management of 
the world, you will surely not sake offence at my 
noticiag those base superstitions which have been 
adopted in explamation of what is called by the 
Magi, the Evid Principle. Was there ever received 
into a human creed, a being so mean—atmost 80 
ridieulous—as the Christian Satan? <A goatish 
figure aad limbs, with grotesque features, formed 
to express the mest exeorable ions; a degree 
of power scavee inferior to that of the Deity; and 
a talent at the same time scarc® equal to that of 
the stupidest of the lowest order! What is he, 
this being, whe is at least the sdtond arbiter of the 
human race, save an immortal spirit, with the 


pétty spleen and spite of a vindictive eld man or 
old wemean ?” 


Agelastes made a singular pause in this part of 

8 ci . \A mirror of considerable size hung 
in the apartment, so that the philesopher could see 
in ite refleetion the figure of Brenhilda, and remark 
the ‘change of her countevence, though she had 
averted her face fyom him in hatred of the doc- 
wines wich he promulgated. On this glass the 
philesapher ‘had his eyes spaturally fixed, and he 
was confounded at percerving a figure glide from 
behind the akadew of a curtain, and glare at him 
with the sapposed mien ‘and expression of the Sa- 
4an of mdnkish mythology, or a satyr of the hea- 


then age. 

“Msg 1” said Drenhilda, whose attention was 
attracted this extraordinary apparition, as it 
seemed, of the feud, “have thy wicked words, and 
still aone wieled thoughts, brought the devil 
em usi Jf 20, dismuss him instanily, else, by 
Oar of the Broken Lanoes ! thou shalt know 
better than at present, what is the temper of a 
Frankish eaiden, when in of the fiend 

and ‘these who pretend skill to raise him ! 
d wiabinet to-enter.intea contest unless compelled ; 
but if J am-ebliged 40 jein battle with an enemy so 
hosrible,-believe,ama, no one shall aay that - 
hilde dested -bim.” 


dhgdlasten; after locking with surpriseand horror 
atthe wag vellected in the glass, turned back 
i to examine. the substanee, of which the 
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veflection waa so 


stren The ‘howemes 
aad ind hs cece ae 


d : under which 
y lay -hid,end it waa after a minute or 
two that ee es countenance 
showed itself again in the same position in the mir 


wor. 
« By the.gods |” said lastes—.. 
“ Ta whom hr Emerg the Countess, “ you 


unbelief.” 
« By ghe gods” repeated Ag in part re- 


olastes, 
covering himeelf, “it is Sylvan! that ee, ed 
mockery of h ity, who was said to have 
brought from Tapro I warrant he also be- 
lieves in his jolly god Pan, or the veteran Sylva- 
nus. He ia to the uniniti a ereature whose 
appearance is full of terrors, but he shrinks before 


the philo like ignorance bafore knowledge.” 
So saying, he with one hand pulled down the cur- 
tain, which the animal had nestled itself 


when it entered from the garden-window of the 
pavilion, and with the other, in which he had a 
staff uplifted, threatened to chastise the ereature, 
with the words—“ How now, Sylvanus! what in- 
solence is this (+—To your place |” 

Aa, in uttering these words, he struck the ani- 
mal, the blow unluckily lighted upon his wounded 
hand, and recalled its bitter smart. The wild tem- 
per of the creature returned, unsubdued for the 
moment by any awe of man; uttering a fierce, and, 
at the same time, stifled cry, it flew on the philoso- 
pher, and clasped its strong and sinewy arms about 
his throat with the utmost fury. The old man 
twisted and struggled to deliver himeelf from the 
daglenialy grasp, but in Fier Sylvan kept hold of 

is prize, compressed his sinewy arms, and abode 
by his purpose of not quitting his hold of the phi- 
losopher’s throat until he had breathed his last. 
Two more bitter yells, accompanied each with 
a desperate contortion of the countenance, and 
squeeze of the hands, conoluded, in less than five 
minutes, the dreadful strife. 

Agelastes lay dead upon the ground, and his as- 
sassin Sylvan, springing from the body as if terri 
fied and alarmed at ital he had done, made his 
escape by the window. The Countess stood in 
astonishment, not knowing exactly whether she 
had witnessed a supernatunal display of the judg- 
ment of Heaven, or an instance of its vengeance by 
mere mortal means. Her new attendant Vexhelia 
was ho less astonished, though her intance 
with the animal was considerably more intimate. 

“ Lady,” she said, “ that gigantic creature is an 
animal of great strength, resembling mankind in 
form, but huge in its size, and encouraged iby its 
immense power, sometimes malevolent in its inter- 
course with mortals, I have heard the Varangians 
often talk of it.as belonging tothe Imperial mu- 
seum. It 3 fitting we remove the boty of thie 
unhappy msn, and hide it in.a plot of bery 
in the garden. It 8 not likely that he will be 
missed to-night, and to~monwow there will be other 
matter astir, which will probably prevent much 
enquiry about him.” The Countess ilde, as- 


sented, for she was net one of those timorons fe- 
males to whom the countenances of the dead are 
abjeots of terror. 


Trusting 4o:the Legrand) car vom aren ting 
lastes had permitted the Countess and ~¢ 
ant the freedom of Se lasat 
adjacent to the pavilion. Thay 


awere in 
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litte risk of interruption as taey bore forth the 
dead between them, and without much trouble 

of it in the thickest part of one of the bos- 
quete with which the garden was studded. 

As they returned to their of abode or con- 
finement, the Countess, speaking to herself, 
half addressing Vexhelia, said, “I am sorry for 
this; not that the infamous wretch did not de- 
serve the full ishment of Heuven coming u 
him in the very moment of blasphemy aad infidel- 
ity, but beeause the courage and truth of the un- 
fortunate Brenhilda may be brought into suspicion, 
as his slaughter took place when he was alone with 
her and her attendant, and as no one was witness 
of the singular manner in which the old blasphemer 
met his end.—Thou knowest,” she added, address- 
‘ng herself to Heaven—* thou ! blessed Lady of 
the Broken Lances, the protectress both of Bren- 
hilda and her husband, well knowest, that whatever 
faults may be mine, I am free from the slightest 
suspicion of treachery ; and into thy hands I put 
my cause, with a perfect reliance upon thy wisdom 
and bounty to bear evidence in my favour.” So 
saying, they.returned to the lodge unseen, and with 
pious and submissive prayers, the Countess closed 
that eventful evening. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Will you hear of a Spanish lady, 
How she wooed an Englishman ? 
Garments gay, as rich as may be, 
Deck’d with jewels she had on. 
Of a comely countenance and e was she, 
And by birth and parentage of high degree. 
Old Ballad 


We left Alexius Comneunus after he had unload- 
ed his conscience in the ears of the Patriarch, and 
received from him a faithful assurance of the par- 
don and patronage of the national Church. He 
took leave of the dignitary with some exulting ex- 
clamations, so unexplicitly expressed, however, that 
it was by no means easy to conceive the meaning 
of what he said. His first enquiry, when he reach- 
ed the Blacquernal, being for his daughter, he was 
directed to the room encrusted with beautifully 
carved marble, from which she herself, and many 
of her race, derived the proud appellation of Por- 
phyrogenita, or born in the purple. Her counte- 
nance was clouded with anxiety, which, at the 
sight of her father, broke out into open and uncon- 
trollable grief. 

« Daughter,” said the Emperor, with a harsh- 
ness little common to his manner, and a serious- 
ness which he sternly maintained, instead of sym- 
pathizing with his daughter’s affliction, “as you 
would prevent the silly fool with whom you are 
connected, from displaying himself to the public 
both as an ungrateful monster and a traitor, you 
will not fail to exhort him, by due submission, to 
make his petition for pardon, accompanied with a 
full confession of his crimes, or, by my sceptre and 
my crown, he shall die the death! Nor will I 
pardon any who rushes upan his doom in an open 
tone of defiance, under such a standard of rebellion 
as og Bait son-in-law has hoisted.” 

“ What can you require of me, father !” said 


the Princess. “Can you expect that I am to dip 


my own hands in the blood of this unfortunate 
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man; or wilt thou seck a revenge yet more 
than that which was exacted iS, tho daitiea 
tiquity, upon those criminals whe offeladed 
their divine power ” 

“ Think not so, my daughter!" said 

ror; “ but rather believe that thou: 

opportunity afforded by my filial 
rescuing, perhaps from death, that silly fool 
husband, who has so richly deserved it, 

«“ My father,’’ said the Princesa, « 
is not at your risk that I d wish 
the life of. Nicephorus; but 
of my children, th 
women cannot fi 
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have an opportunity of retrieving his errors ; ner 
shall it, believe me, be my fault, if he resumes 
those practices, treasonable at once, and unnatural, 
by which his life is at present endangered.” 

“ Follow me, then, daughter,” said the Emperor, 
“and know, that to thee alone 1 am abont to in. 
trust a secret, upon which the safety of my life and 
crown, as well as the pardon of my son-in-law’s life, 
will be found eventually to depend.” 

He then assumed in haste the ent of a slave 
of the Seraglio, and sommanded hia daughter to 
arrange her dress in a more succinct form, and 
to tuke in her hand a lighted lamp. 

‘ Whither are we going, my father f’ said Anna 
Comnena. 

“It matters not,” replied her father, “since my 
destiny calls me, and since thine ordains thee ta 
be my torch-bearer. Believe it, and record it, ii 
thou darest, in thy book, that Alexius Comneaus 
does not, without alarm, descend into those awful 
dungeons which his predecessors built for men, 
even when his ifftentions are innocent, and free 
from harm. Be silent, and should we meet any 
inhabitant of those inferior regions, speak not 
word, nor make any observation upon his appear. 
ance.” 

Passing through the intricate apartments of the 
palace, they now came to that large hall through 
which Hereward had passed on the first night of 
his introduction to the place of Anna’s recitation 
called the Temple of the Muses. It was con- 
structed, as we have said, of black marble, dimly 
illuminated. At the upper end of the apartment 
was a small altar, on which was laid some incense, 
while over the smoke was suspended, as if pro- 
jecting from the wall, two imitations of human 
hands and arms, which were but imperfectly seen. 

At the bottom of this hall, a small iron door led 
to a narrow and winding staircase, resembling a 
draw-well in shape and size, the steps of which 
were excessively steep, and whieh the Emperor, 
after a solemn gesture to his daughter command- 
ing her attendance, began to descend with the 
imperfect light, and by the narrew and difficult 
steps by which those who visited the under re- 
gions of the Blacquernal seemed to bid adieu to 
the light of day. r after door they passed in 
their descent, leading, it was probable, to different 
ranges of d ns, from which was obscurely 
heard the stifled voiee of groans and sighs, such 
as attracted Hereward’s attention on a former oc- 
casion. The Emperor took no notice of these 
signs of human misery, and three steries or ranges 

dungeons, bad been already passed, ere the fa- 
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ther and daughter arrived at te lowest storey of 
the building, the base of which was the solid rock, 
roughly carved, upon which were erected the side- 
walls and arches of solid but unpolished marble. 

‘“ Here,” said Alexius Comnenus, “all hope, all 
expectation takes farewell, at the turn of a Weg 
or the ing of a lock. Yet shall not this be 
always the case—the dead shall revive and resume 
their right, and the disinherited of these regions 
shall again ae their claim to inhabit the upper 
world. If 1 cannot entreat Heaven to my assist- 
ance, be assured, my daughter, that rather than 
be the poor animal which I have stooped to be 
thought, and even to be painted in thy history, I 
would sooner brave every danger of the multitude 
which now erect themselves betwixt me and safe- 
ty. Nothing is resolved save that I will live and 
die an Emperor; and thou, Anna, be assured, that 
if there is power in the beauty or in the talents, of 
which so much has been boasted, that power shall 
be this evening exercised to the advantage of thy 
parent, from whom it is derived.” 

‘What is it that you mean, Imperial father !— 
Holy Virgin! is this the promise you made me to 
gave the life.of the unfortunate Niccphorus!” 
| And go I will,” said the Emperor; “and I am 
now about that action of benevolence. But think 

not I will once more warm in my bosom the house- 
hold snake which had so nearly stung me to death. 
No, daughter, 1 have provided for thee a fitting 
husband, in one who is able to maintain and defend 
the rights of the Emperor thy father ;—and beware 
how thou opposest an obstacle to what is my plea- 
eure! for behold these walls of marble, though un- 
polished, and recollect it is as possible to die within 
the marble as to be born there.” ° 

The Princess Anna Comnena was frightened at 
seeing her father in a state of mind entirelygliffer- 
ent from any which she had before witnegsed. “0, 
Heaven! that my mother were here!” aie ejacu- 
lated, in the terror of something she hardly knew 
what. 

“ Anna,” said the Emperor, “ your fears and 
your screams are alike in vain. Iam one of those, 
who, on ordinary occasions, hardly nourish a wish 
of my own, and account myself obliged to those 
who, like my wife and daughter, take care to save 
me all the trouble of free judgment. But when 
the vesse] is among the breakers, and the master 
is called to the helm, believe that no meaner hand 
shall be permitted to interfere with him, nor will 
the wife and ea ar whom he indulged in pro- 
sperity, be allowed to thwart his will while he can 
yet call it his own. Thou couldst scarcely fail to 
understand that I was almost prepared to have 
given. thee, asa mark of my sincerity, to yonder 
obscure Varaggian, without asking question of 
either birth or blood. Thou mayst hear when I 
next promise thee to a three years’ inhabitant of 
these vaults, who shall be Cessar in Briennius’s 
stead, if I can move him to accept a princess for 
his bride, and i imperial — for his inherit- 
ance, in place of a starving dungeon. 

“TI tremble at your words, father,” said Anna 
Comnena; “ how canst thou trust a man who has 
felt thy cruelty }—How canst thou dream that 
aught can ever in sincerity reconcile thee to one 
whom thou hast deprived of his eyesight ?” 

“Care not for that,” said Alexius; “he becomes 
mine, or he shall never know what it is to be again 
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his own.—And thou, girl mayst rest assured that, 
if I will it, thou art next day the bride of my pre- 
sent captive, or thou retirest to the most severe 
nunnery, never again to mix with society. Be 
silent siorefors. and await thy doom, as it shall 
come, and hope not that thy utmost endeavours 
ean avert the current of thy destiny.” 

As he concluded this singular dialogue, in which 
he had assumed a tone to which his daughter was 
a stranger, and before which she trembled, he 

don through more than one strictly fasten- 
ed door, while his daughter, with a rae step, 
At engi 





illuminated him on the obscure road. 

he found admittance by another passage into the 
cell in which Ursel was confined, and found him 
reclining in hopeless misery,—all those expecta- 
tions having faded from his heart which the Count 
of Paris had by his indomitable gallantry for a 
time excited. He turned his sightless eyes towards 
the place where he heard the moving of bolts and 
the approach of steps. 

“A new feature,” he said in my imprisonment 
—a man comes with a heavy and determined step, 
and a woman or a child with one that scarcely 
presses the floor !—is it my death that you bring t 
—Believe me, that 1 have lived long enough in 
these dungeons to bid my doom welcome.” 

“ It is not thy death, noble Ursel,” said the Em- 
peror, in a voice somewhat disguised. “ Life, liber- 
ty, Whatever the world has to give, is placed by 
the Emperor Alexius at the fect of his noble ene- 
my, and he trusts that many years of happiness 
and power, together with the command of a large 
share of the empire, will soon obliterate the re- 
collection of the dungeons of the Blacquerna!.” 

“ It cannot be,” said Ursel, with asigh. “He 
upon whose eyes the sun has set even at middle 
day, can have nothing left to hope from the mos* 
advantageous change of circumstances.” 

“ You are not entirely assured of that,” said the 
Emperor, “allow us to convince you that what is 
intended towards you is truly favourable and libe- 
ral, and I hope you will be rewarded by finding 
that there is more possibility of amendment in 
your case, than your first apprehensions are will- 
ing to receive. Make an effort, and try whether 
your eyes are not sensible of the light of the lamp.” 

“Do with me,” said Ureel, “ according to your 
pleasure ; I have neither strength to remonstrate, 
nor the foree of mind equal to make me set your 
cruelty at defiance. Of something like light I am 
sensible; but whether it is reality or illusion, I 
cannot determine. If you are come to deliver me 
from this living sepulchre, I pray God to requite 
you; and if, under such deceitful pretence, you 
mean to take my life, 1 can only comnsend my soul 
to Heaven, and the vengeance due to my death to 
Him who can behold the darkest places in which 
injustice can shroud itself.” oe ; 

So saying, and the revulsion of his spirits ren- 
dering him unable to give almost any other signs 
of existence, Ursel sunk back upon his seat of cap 
tivity, and spoke not another word during the time 
that Alexius disembarraseed him of those chains 
which had so long hung about him, that: they al- 
most seemed to make a part of his Dy 

“ This is an affair in which thy aid can scaroe be 
sufficient, Anna,” said the Emperor; “ it would 
have been well if you and I could have borne him 
into the open air by our joint strength, for there is 
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iittie wisdom in showing the svervts of this prigon- 
‘hese! to Shoes ‘to whom? they are mot yet known; 
‘neverthetbeas, *o, my ehild, andat a'short distance 
‘fom-the head ofthe stairtasewhich we descended, 
thea wilt find Hdwand, the beldiand trusty’ Varan- 
; who'on your ééehitiunioating to. him mryor- 
ers, will come ‘hither and render his /acsistance ; 
and see that yew send -akeo the experienced idech, 
Bouban.” 

' Perrtfied,/hal@stifledy and half-struck with ‘hor- 
ror, the lady yet'felt a:degree of relief from the 
somewhat 'wilder'tone in which her father ad- 
@meesed her. ‘With tottering steps, yet in some 
Mibastire oncoiragzed: by the tenor of her ingtruc- 
téons, she asewuded ithe statrense which yawned 
upon these infernal dungeons. Asshe approached 
the top, a large and ‘strong figure threw its broad 
bliadow between the amp and'the opening of the 
hell. Frightened nearly to death at the thoughts 
of becoming the wife of a squalid wretoly like Ursel, 
a moment of weakness seizediupon the Prineess’s 
mind, and, when she ‘considered the melancholy 
option which her'father had placed before her, she 
could not but think that the handsome and gallant 
Varangian, who had already rescued'the royal fa- 
thily from sach imminent danger, was:a fitter per- 
800 With whom to wnite herself, if she must needs 
Make a second ehvice, than the singular and dis- 
balan being whom her father’s policy had rahked 

om the bottom of the Blacquernal dungeons. 

I will not say of poor Anna Comnena, who was 
a timid but not an unfeeling woman, that she would 
have embraced such a proposal, had net the iife of 
her present husband, Nicephorus Briennius, been 
cn extreme danger; and it was obviously the de- 
tertnination of the Emperor, that if he spared him, 
it should be on the sole condition of unloosmg hs 
teughter’s ‘hand, and binding her to some one of 
better faith, and possessed of a preater desire to 
prove an affectionate son-imlaw. Nevther did the 
plan of adopting the Varangian as a second hus- 
band, enter decidedly into the mind of the Prin- 
oess. The present was a moment of danger, in 
which her reseue to be successful must be sudden, 
and perhaps, if onee achieved, the lady might have 
had an opportunity of freeing herself both from 
Ursel and the Varangian, without disjoining either 
of’ them from her father’s assistance, or of herself 
losing it. At any rate, the surest means of safety 
‘were to secure, if possible, the young soldier, whose 
‘features and appearance were of a kind which ron- 
‘dered the task no way disagreeable to a beautiful 
woman, The schemes of @imquest are so natural 
to the fair sex, and the whulo idea passed 80 quick- 
ly through Anna Commena’s mind, that having first 
sntered while the soldier’s ‘shadow was interposed 
‘between her and the lamp, it had fully oocapied 
‘her quick imagimation; when, with deep reverence 
and great surprise at hereudden appearance on the 
ladder of Acheron, the Varangian-advaneing, knelt 
@own, and lent his tarm to the ‘assistance of the 
fair lady, in order to help her‘ oat of the droary 


“ Dearest Hereward,” aaid the lady, with a de- 
Bree <f intimacy ‘which seemed umusaal, “how 
much do:I rejoice, in this dpéadful night, to have 
falten under your protection! ‘I have ‘been in 
‘placts which ‘the ‘apirit of hell ito have 
‘eentrived fortthe human race.” | TWre-alarat of tie 
Primeoss, the-fatailiarity of a beautiful woman, who, 
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while in mortal four, decks nefaze, tike x frightened 
dove,in the ‘bosom of the strengiand:the brave, 
must be tho-exense 'efit10r Cenmena for the ten- 





der epithet with witieh ‘she Hereward ; nor, 
if he had chosen to:answer: simae tone) which, 
faithful as the was have theeate 


the mecting ‘had ehanced “before hear Bertha, 
ira abr, wiretap cs el 
troth, irreconcilably offended. | Eihausted :2s-she 
was, 'she suffered Herself.to repose upoer the broad 
breast and ‘shoulder of the Anglo-Saxon ; ner did 
she nrake.an attempt to recover herself, although 
the decorum of ‘her sex and station seemed to re- 
‘commend such an exertion. Hereward was-obiiged 
himself to ask her, 'with‘the uonimpasazoned vand 
reverential demveanour of a ‘private sekdier to a 
Princess, whether he ought to summon her-femate 
attendants | to which she famétly uttewed .a:mega- 
tive. ‘Nojno”—said she, “I haveaduty to exe- 
cute for my father;and I nustimotsammon eye- 
witnesses ;—he knows me to be im‘aafety, Here- 
ward, since he knows J-smwith' thee; and if 1 am 
a burden to you in my! present state of weakness, 
I shall soon vecover, if you! wall:set me down ~pon 
the marbie steps.” 

“ Heaven forbid, lady,” said MHereward, “that I 
were thus neglectfal' of your Highness’s gracious 
health! Isee your two young ladies, Astarte and 
Violante, are in quest of you—-Permit me to sum- 
mon them hither, and I will keep watch wpon you 
if yon are unable to retire to your chamber,'where, 
methinks, the present disorder of your nerves will 
be most properly treated.” 

“Do as thou wilt, barbarian,” said the Princess, 
rallying herself, with a certain of .piqme, 
arising perhaps from her not thinkmg mrore dra- 
matis persone were appropriate to the seene,: than 
the trvo who were'already upon the stage. Then, 
as if for, the first time, appearing to‘ recollect the 
message with which she had been commissioned, 
she exhorted the Varangian to repair instantly to 
her father. 

On such occasions, the slightest ciroumatances 
have their effect on the actors. The Anglo-Saxon 
was sensible that the Princess was somewhat of- 
fended, though whether she was s0, on account of 
her being actually in Hereward’s arms, or whether 
the cause of her anger was the being nearly dis- 
covered there by the two young maidens, the sen- 
tinel did not presume to guess, but departed for 
the gloomy vaults to join Aloxius, ‘with the never- 
failing double-sdged axe, the baneiof many'a Turk, 
ghttering upon his ‘shoulder. 

Astarte and her companion had been despatched 
by the Empress lrone m'search of Anus Vomnens, 
through these apartments ofthe palace which ake 
was wont to mhabit. Dhe damgkter of Ajexins 
‘could nowhere bedound, althowgh the! business on 
‘which they were seeking’ her was.desaribed: by: the 
Empress’as of the most prossiag riature. ‘Nothing, 
however, in @ palave, paswes altogether unespicd, 
so that the ‘Emprese’s wmesmengers at - 
ceived information that) their: mistress aad the: im- 
peror had been seen-to deseend thatgleomy aceess 
to'the dumgdons,'svhich, ‘by allusion :to’ the ciassieal 
infernal vegions,' was termed -the Pitiaf Acheron. 
Bhey'causve thi ‘and we have rela- 
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sweoned upon being suddenly brought —— | 
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. . The-Prinoess,on.the other part, brisk] 


prand be ate 
Aa she paesedvan-aparément in which some ef the 
coyed slaves nrere in waiting, ahe addressed to one 
of them,ian!old man, of medica) skill, 
a peivateand ‘hurried onder, desiring: hi 
the assistaneewof ber father, whom he would find 
at the bettem of .the staircase walled the Pit of 
Acheron, and<to.take his scimitar aleng with him. 
To hear;es :umal, was to obey, and n, for 
that was his .aame, only replied by that significant 
sign which iniicates immediate acquiescence. In 
the meantinie, Anna Comnena herself hastened on- 
ward to her mother’s sparéments, in which sho 
found the Empress alone. 

“ Go hence, maidens,” said Irene, “and do not 
let any one have acoess to these apartments, even 
if the Emperor himself:should command it. Shut 
the door,” she said, “ Anna Comnena; and if thie 
jealousy ofthe stronger sex do not allow us the 
masculine privileges of bolts and bars, to secure 
the insides of ouv apartments, let us avail our- 
selves, as quickly as may be, of such opportunities 
as are permitted us; and remember, Princess, that 
however implicit your duty to your father, it is 
yet more so to me, who am of the same sex with 
thyself, and may truly call thee, even according 
to the letter, blood of my blood, and bone of my 
bone, Be assured thy father knows not, at this 
moment, the feelings of a woman. Neither he nor 
any man alive ean justly conceive the pangs of the 
heart which beats undcr a woman’s robe. These 
men, Anna, would tear asunder without acruple the 
tenderest: ties of affection, the whole structure of 
domestic felicity, in whieh lie a woman’s gares, her 
joy, her pain, her love, and her despair. ‘Trust, 
therefore, to me, my daughter! and believe me, I 
will at once save thy father’s crown and thy hap- 
piness. The conduct of thy husband has been 
wrong, most cruelly wrong; but, Anna, he is a 
man—and in calling him such, I lay to his charge, 
as natural frailties, thoughtless treachery, wanton 
infidelity, every specics of' folly and inconsistency, 
to which his vace is subject. You ought not, 
therefore, to think of his faults, unless it be to for- 
give them.” 

“ Madam,’’-aaid Anna Comnemna, “forgive me if 
[ remind: you'that you recommend to a princess, 
born in the ‘purple itself,ia line of conduct which 
would whardiy become the female who earries the 
pitcher {er the needful supply of water to the vil- 
lage weil. All: who are around me have been 
taught:to payeme'the obeisance due to my birth, 
and while this Nieephorus Brienniusserept on his 
knees to your danghter’s hand, whieh you extended 
towards him, he was rather reeeiving the yoke of a 
mistress than accepting a’ bouseliold alliance with 
a wife, He has incurred his doom, without « touch 
even of that temptation witteh' may be pled by 
lesser culprits in his condition ; ead if it is the will 
of my father that ihe should die, er suffer banish- 
tment, or imprisonment, forthe-erime he has com- 
mitted it is net the business of vAnna Comnena to 
qiteviere,she being the most injured among the im- 
perial family, who: have i .20 many, and such gross 
pespetts, the'rightto complain of his falsehood.” 
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« Baughter,” replied the Enrpress, * so far I 
agree with you, that the treason of Nicephoras.to- 
wards your father and myselfibaa been in a great 
degree unpardonable ; nor do I easily see on what 
footing, eave that of generosity,.his life could be 
gaved. But-sitill you are yourself.in different cir- 
cumstances frem'me, and may, as an effeetionate 
aad fond wife, compare the intimacies of for- 
mer habits with fhe bloedy change which is 80 
soon te be the consequence and the conclusion of 
his erimes, He is possessed of that person and 
of those features which women most readily reoall 
to their memory, whether: alive or dead. Think 
what it will cost you to recollect that the rugged 
executioner received his last salate,~-that tho 
shapely neck had no better repose than the rough 
block—that the tongue, the seund.of whieh you 
used to prefer to the choicest instruments of music, 
is sient in the dust |” 

Anna, who was not insensible pend gatoren 
graces of her husband, was much affected by this 
forcible appeal. “ Why distress me thus, mother?” 
she replied in a weeping accent. “ Did I not feel 
as acutely as you would have me to do, this mo- 
ment, however awful, would be easily borne. I 
had but to think of him as he is, to contrast his 
personal qualities with those of the mind, by which 
they are more than overbalanced, and resign my- 
self to his degerved fate with unresistiug submis- 
sion to my father’s will.” 

“ And that,” said the Empress, “ would be to 
bind thee, by his sole fiat, to some obsoure wretch, 
whese ihabits of plotting and intriguing had, by 
some miserable chance, given him the epportunity 
of becoming of importance to the Emperor, and 
who is, therefore, to be rewarded by the hand of 
Anna Comnena.” 

“ Do not think so meanly of me, madam,” said 
the Princess—“ I know, as well as ever Grecian 
maiden did, how I should free myself from disho- 
nour; and, you may trust me, you shall never 
blush for your daughter.” 

“ Tell me not that,” said the Empress, “ since 
I shall blush alike for the relentless eruelty which 
gives up a once beloved husband to .an ignomi- 
nious death, and for the passion, for which I want 
a name, which would replace him by.an obscare 
barbarian from the extremity of Thule, or some 
wretch escaped from the Blacquerual dungeons.” 

The Princess was astonished to perceive that 
her mother was acquainted with the, purposes, even 
the most private, which her father had formed for 
his governance during this emergency. She was 
ignorant that Alexius and his royal consort, in 
other reepects living together with a deeency ever 
exemplary in people ef their rank, had sometimes, 
on intexesting occasions, family debates, in whieh 
the :hueband, provoked by the seeming unbelief of 
hisipartuer, was tempted to let her guese more of 
his real purposes than he would have coolly im- 
parted of his own calm choice. 

The Princess was affeeted atthe anticipation of 
the death of her husband, nor could this have been 
reasonably supposed to:be otherwise ; but-she was 
still more hurt aa bait? ores aaa re 
ing it for te t demgned upon : 
wast to at the Ceasar by an eneertain, and: at 
all events an mmworthy successor. Whatever con- 
siderations had to make Hereward her 
cheiee, their effect was. lost when .the .metel 
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faced in this odious and degrading point of view; 
Pesides which is to be remembered, that women 
almost instinctively deny their first thoughts in 
favour of a suitor, and seldom willingly reveal 
them, unless time and circumstance concur to fa- 
vour them. She called heaven therefore passion- 
ately to witness, while she repelled the charge. 

“ Bear witness,” she said, “ Our Lady, Queen 
of Heaven! Bear witness, saints and martyrs all, 
ye blessed ones, who are, more than ourselves, the 
guardians of our mental purity! that I know no 
passion which I dare not avow, and that if Nice- 
phorus's life depended on my entreaty to God and 
men, all his injurious acts towards me disregarded 
and despised, it should be as long as Heaven gave 
to those servants whom it snatched from the earth, 
without suffering the pangs of mortality !” 

“ You have sworn boldly,” said the Empress. 
“ See, Anna Comnena, that you keep your word, 
for believe me it will be tried.” 

« What will be tried, mother?’ said the Prin- 
cess; “or what have I to do to pronounce the 
doom of the Cresar, who is not subject to my 
power f”” 

“ J will show you,” said the Empress gravely ; 
and, leading her towards a sort of wardrobe, which 
formed a closet in the wall, she withdrew a curtain 
which hung before it, and placed before her her 
unfortunate husband, Nicephorus Briennius, half- 
attired, with his sword drawn in his hand. Look- 
ing upon him as an enemy, and conscious of some 
schemes with respect to him which had passed 
through her mind in the course of these troubles, 
the Princess screamed faintly, upon perceiving 
him so near her with a weapon in his hand. 

‘“ Be more composed,” said the Empress, “ or 
this wretched man, if discovered, falls no less a 
victim to thy idle fears than to thy baneful re- 
venge.” 

Nicephorus at this speech seemed to have adopt- 
ed his cue, for, dropping the point of his sword, 
and falling on his knees before the Princess, he 
clasped his hands to entreat for mercy. 

“ What hast thou to ask from me?’ said his 
wife, naturally assured, by her husband’s prostra- 
tion, that the stronger force was upon her own 
side—* what hast thou to ask from me, that out- 
raged gratitude, betrayed affection, the most solemn 
vows violated, and the fondest tics of nature torn 
asunder like the spider’s broken web, will permit 
thee to put in words for very shame ?” 

* Do not suppose, Auna,” replied the suppliant, 
* that I am at this eventful period of my life to 
play the hypocrite, for the purpose of saving the 
wretched remnant of a dishonoured existence. I 
am but desirous to part in charity with thee, to 
make my peace with Heaven, and to nourish the 
Jast hope of making my way, though burdened with 
many crimes, to those regions in which alone I can 
find thy beauty, thy talents, equalled at least, if 
not excelled.” 

“ You hear him, daughter?” said Irene; “ his 
boon is for forgiveness alone ; thy condition is tlic 
more godlike, since thou mayst unite the safety of 
his life with the pardon of his offences.” 

** Thou art deceived, mother,” answered Anna. 


* It is not mine to pardon his guilt, far less to xe- 


wait his punishment, You haye taught mre to think 
of myself as future ages shall know me ; what will 
they say of me, those future ages, when I am de- 
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scribed as the unfeeling daughter, who pardoned 
the intended aseassin of her father, becaxise she 
saw in him her own unfaithful husband ?’ 

ad soe is grr ee eee 
serene press, the very point of despair ! and 
nal I not pies bi my life-blaod to wipe 
out the stain icide and i : ! Have 
I not also vindieated nied myself Ron te mak anpar- 
donable part of the accusation, which charged me 
with attempting the murder of the godlike Empe- 
ror? Have I not sworn by all that is sacred to 
man, that my purpose went no farther than to se- 
questrate Alexius for a little time from the fatigues 
of empire, and place him where he should quietly 
enjoy easo and tranquillity while, at the same 
time, his iy te should be as implicitly regulated 
by himself, his sacred pleasure being transmitted 
through me, as in any respect, or at any period, it 
had ever been ?” 

“ Erring man!” said the Princess, “ hast thou 
approached so near to the footstool of Alexius 
Comnenus, and durst thou form so false an csti- 
mate of him, as to conceive it possible that he 
would consent to be a mere puppit by whose in- 
tervention you might have brought his empire to 
submission? Know that the blood of Comnenus is 
not so poor; my father would have resisted the 
treason in arms; and by the death of thy bene- 
factor only couldst thou have gratified the sugges- 
tions of thy criminal ambition.” 

“ Be such your belief,” said the Ceesar; “I have 
said enough for a life which is not and ought not 
to be dear tome. Call your guards, and let them 
take the life of the unfortunate Briennius, since it 
has become hateful to his once beloved Anna Com- 
nena. Be not afraid that any resistance of mine 
shall render the scene of my apprehension dubious 
or fatal. Nicephorus Briennius is C go longer, 
and he thus throws at the feet of his Princess and 
spouse, the only poor means which he has of re- 
sisting the just doom which is therefore at her 
pleasure to pass.” 

He cast his sword before the feet of the Prin- 
cess, while Irene exclaimed, weeping, or sceming 
to weep bitterly, “I have indeed read of such 
scenes ; but could I ever have thought that my 
own daughter would have been the principal ac- 
tress in one of them—could I ever have thought 
that her mind, admired by every one as a palace 
for the occupation of Apollo and the Muses, should 
not have had room enough for the humbler, but 
more amiable virtue of feminine charity and com- 
passion, which builds itself a nest in the bosom of 
the lowest village girl? Do thy gifts, aecomplish- 
ments, and talents, spread hardness ag well as 
polish over thy heart? If so, a hundred times 
better renounce them.all, and retain in their stead 
those gentle and domestic virtues which are the 
first honours of the female heart. A woman who 
is pitiless, is a worse monster than one whe is un- 
sexed by any other passion.” d : 

“ What would you have me do?” said Anna. 
“ You, mother, ought to know better than I, that 
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the life of my father is hardly consistent with the | 


existence of this bold sea cruel oe QO, 1 am 
sure he still meditates his purpose o: qwospiracy ! 
He that could deceive a woman in the manner 
has done me, will not relinquish a plan which is 
founded upon the death of his benefactor.” 

“ You do me injustice, Anna,” said Briennius, 
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starting up, and imprinting a kies upon her li 
ere she was a . « By this earess, the last that 


will pass between us, I swear, that if in my life I 
have yielded to folly, I have, notwithstanding, 
never been guilty of a treason of the heart to 
| ® woman as superior to the rest of the female world 
ee ee ee oan ae is peemost 
uty. 

The Princess, much softened, shook her head, 
as she replied-—“ Ah, Nicephorus !—such were 
onee your- words | such, perhaps, were then your 
thoughts! But who, or what, siall now warrant to 
meé the veracity of either ?” 

“ Those very accomplishments, and that very 
beauty itself,” replied Nicephorus. 

* And if more is wanting,” said Irene, “thy 
mother will enter her security for him. Deem her 
net an insufficient pledge in this affair; she is thy 

| mother, and the wife of Alexius Comnenus, inter- 

| ested beyond all human beings in the growth and 

| increase of the power and dighity of her husband 
and her child; and one who sees on this occasion 
an opportunity for exercising generosity, for sol- 
dering up the breaches of the Imperial house, and 
reconstructing the frame of government upon a 
basia, which, if there be faith and gratitude in man, 
shal] never be again exposed to hazard.” 

“To the reality of that faith and gratitude, 
then,’ said the Princess, “ we must trust impli- 
citly, ag it is your will, mother; although even my 
own knowledge of the subject, both through study 
and experience of the world, has called me to ob- 
serve the rashness of such confidence. But al- 
though we two may forgive Nicephorus’s errors, 
the Emperor is still the person towhom the final 
reference must be had, both as to pardon and fa- 
vour.” oS 

“ Fear not Alexius,” answered her mothe»; “he 
will speak determined)y and decidedly ; but, if he 
acts not in the very moment of forming the reso- 
lution, it is no more to be relied on than an icicle 
in time of thaw. Do thou apprize me, if thou 
canst, what the Emperor is at present doing, and 
take my word I will find means to bring him round 
to our opinion.” 

“ Must I then betray secrets which my father 
has intrusted to me?” said the Princess; “and to 
one who has so lately held the character of his 
avowed enemy ?” 

“ Call it not betray,” said Irene, “ since it is 
written, thou shalt betray no one, least of all thy 
father, and the father of the empire. Yet again it 
is written by the holy Luke, that men shall be be- 
trayed, both by parents and brethren, and kinbfolk, 
and frieads, and therefore surely also by daugh- 
ters; by which I only mean thou shalt discover to 
us thy father’ssecrets, so far as may enable us to 
save the life of thy husband. The necessity of the 
case excuses whatever may be otherwise consider- 
ed as irregular.” 

“ Be it so then, mother. Having yielded my con- 
sent perhaps too easily, to snatch this malefactor 
from my father’s justice, I am sensible I must se- 
cure his safety by such means as are in my power. 
I left my father at the bottom of those stairs, call- 
ed the Pit of Acheron, in the cell of a blind man, 


to whom he gave the name of Ursel.” 

* Holy Mary!” exelaimed the Empress, “ thou 
hast named a name which has been long unspoken 
in the open air.”’ 
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* Has the Emperor’s sense of his danger from 
the living,” said the Coesar, “ induced him to ins 
voke the dead !—for Ursel has been no living man 
for the space of three years.” 

“ It matters not,” said Anna Comnena; “I tell 
you true. My father even now held conference 
with  miserabie-looking prisoner, whom he so 
named.” 

«It is a danger the more,” said the Ceosar; “he 
cannot have forgotten the zeal with which I em- 
braced the cause of the present Emperor against 
his own; and so soon as he ia at liberty, he will 
study to avenge it. For this we must endeavour 
to make some provision, though it increases our 
difficulties.—Sit down then, my gentle, my benefi- 
cent mother; and thou, my wife, who hast prefer- 
red thy love for an unworthy husband to the sug- 
gestions of jealous passion and of headlong revenge, 
sit down, and let us see in what manner it may be 
in our power, consistently with your duty to the 
kmperor, to bring our broken vessel securely into 
port.” 

He employed much natural grace of manner in 
handing the mother and daughter to their seats; 
and, taking his place confidentially between them, 
all were soon engaged in concerting what measures 
should be taken for the morrow, not forgetting 
such as should at once have the effect of preserving 
the Ceesar’s life, and at the same time of securin 
the Grecian empire against the conspiracy of whic 
he had been the chief instigator. Briennius ven- 
tured to hint, that perhaps the best way would be 
to suffer the conspiracy to proceed as originally 
intended, pledging his own faith that the rights of 
Alexius should be held,inviolate during the strug- 
gle; but his influence over the Empress and her 
daughter did not extend to obtaining so great a 
trust. They plainly protested against permitting 
him to leave the palace, or taking the least share 
in the confusion which to-morrow was certain to 
witness, 

“ You forget, noblé ladics,” said the Cassar, 
‘‘that my honour is concerned in meeting the 
Count of Paris.” 

“ Pshaw ! tell me not of your honour, Brien-' 
nius,” said Anna Comnena ; “ do I not well know, 
that although the honour of the western knights 
be a species of Moloch, a flesh-devouring, blood- 
quaffing demon, yet that which is the god of idola- 
try to the eastern warriors, though equally loud 
and noisy in the hall, is far less implacable in the 
field? Believe not that I have forgiven great in- 
juries and insults, in order to take such coin 
as honour in payment, your ingenuity is but poor, 
if you cannot devise some excuse which will satisf; 
the Greeks ; and in good sooth, Briennius, to this 
battle you go not, whether for ie good or for 
your ill, Believe not that I will consent to your 
meeting either Count or Countess, whether in war- 
like combat or amorous parley. So you may at a 
word count upon remaining prisoner here until the 
hour appointed for such gross folly be past and 
over.” 

The Ceesar, perhaps, was not in his heart angry 
that his wife’s pleasure was so bluntly and re 
solutely expressed against the intended combat. 
“ If”? said he, “ you are determined to take my 
honour into your own keeping, I am here for the 
present your prisoner, nor have I the means of i 
terfering with your pleasure. When once at liberty, 











mere my-ows.’ 

“ Be.it.so; Sir Paladin,” said.the Princess, very 
composedly. “I have hepe that neither of: 
them ‘will involve you:with-any of yon dare-devils 
of Paris, wheffrer made or female; and that we will 
regulate tie pitch to which.your conrage soars, by 
the estimation of Greek philosophy, and tlie judg- 
ment of our blessed: Lady of Mercy, not her of the 
Broken Lanees,” 

At this‘moment, an authoritative knock at the 
door alarmed the consultation of the Ceesar and the 
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Physician. Be comforted, good madam; the great rage, 
You see, is cured in him~ and yet it 1s danger 
Ta mtake him even o’cr the time he has lost. 
Desire him to go in: trouble him no more, 


Til) further settling. 
Kang Lear. 


Wes left the Emperor Alexius Comnenus at the 
bottom of a subterranean vault, with a lamp ex- 
piring, and having charge of a prisoner, who seein- 
ed himself nearly reduced to the same extremity. 
For the first two or three moments, he listened 
after his pane pet retiring footsteps. He grew 
impatient, and began to long for her return before 
it was possible she could have traversed the path 
betwixt him and the summit of these gloomy stairs. 
A minute or two he endured with patience the ab- 
sence of the assistance which he had sent her to 
summon ; but strange suspisions began to cross his 


imagination. Could it be possible? Had she 
ara iy her ose on account of the hard words 
w he had used towards her? Hand she resolved 


to leave her father to his fate in his hour of utmost 
need ? and was he to rely no longer upon the as- 
sistance which he had imployged her to send ? 

The short time which the Princess trifled away 
in a sort of gallantry with the Varangian lerc- 
ward, was magnified tenfold by the impatience of 
the Emperor, who began to think that she was 
gone to fetch the accomplices of the Cecsar to as- 
sault their prince in his defenceless condition, and 
carry into effect their lialf-disconcerted conspiracy. 

After a considerable time, filled up with this feel- 
ing of agonizing uncertainty, he began at length, 
more composedly, to recollect the little chance 
there was that the Princess would, even for her 
own sake, resentful as slie was in the highest de- 
gree of her husgband’s ill’ behaviour, join her re- 
sources to his, to the destruction of one who had so 
generally showed himself an indulgent and affec- 
tionate father. When he had adopted this better 
mood, a step was heard upon the staircase, and 
after a long and unequal descent, Hereward, in his 
heavy armour, at length coolly arrived at the bot- 
tom of the steps. Behind him, panting and trem- 
bling, partly with cold and partly with terror, came 
Douban, the slave well skilled in medicine. 

Welcome, good Edward! Welcome, Douban !” 
he said, “whose medical skill is sufficiently able to 
negara the weight of years which hang 
a im. 


“ Your Highness is gracious,” said Douban—but 


what he would have farther said was cut off by a 
violent fit of coughing, the consequence of his age, 
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“Thon aré-cnaccestomed to visit thy patients:in 
se rough an abode,” said: Alexius; “and, never- 
theless, to the-damps:of these dreary regions state 
necessity obliges us to: confire ; wo mre: 10 
less our beloved subjects in reality than they: are 
in title,” 

The medical man continued hi » peraa 
as an apology for not giving that anawer of assent, 
with which his conscience did not ‘easily permi 
him to reply to an observation; which, theugh 
stated by one who should know the: fact, seemed 
not to be in itself altogether likely.’ 

“Yes, my Deuban,” said the or, “in this 
strong case of steel and adamant have we-found it 
necessary to enclose the redoubted: Ureel; whose 
fame is spread through the whole world; both for 
military skill, political wisdom, personal: bravery, 
and other noble gifts, which we have been obli 
to obseure for a time, in order that we might, at 
the fittest conjuncture, which is now arrived, re- 
store them to the world in their full lustre. Feel 
his pulse, therefore, Douban—consider him as one 
who hath suffered severe confinement, with all its 
privations, and is about to be suddenly restored to 
the full enjoyment of life, and whatever renders 
hfe valuable.” 

“TI will do my best,” said Douban; “ but your 
Majesty must consider, that we werk upen a frail 
aud exhausted subject, whose health seems already 
welliigh gone, and may perhaps vanish in an in- 
stant—like this pale and trembling light, whose 
precarious condifion the life breath of this unfor- 
tunate patient seems closely to resemble,” 

“ Desire, therefgre, good Douban, one or two of 
the mutes who serve in the interior, and who have 
repeatedly been thy assistants in such cases—or 
stay—Edward, thy motions will be more speedy ; 
do thou go for the mutes—make them bring some 
hind of litter to transport the patient ; and, Douban, 
do thou superintend the whole. Transpert him in- 
stantly to a suitable apartment, only taking care 
that it be secret, and let him enjoy the comforts of 
the bath, and whatever else may tend'to restore 
his feeble animation—keeping in mind, that he 
must, if possible, appear to-morrow in the field.” 

«That will be hard,” said Douban, “ after hav- 
ing been, it would appear, subjected to such fare 
and such usage as his fluctuating pulse intimates 
but too plainly.” 

“°Twas a mistake of the dungeon-keeper, the 
inhuman villain, who should not go without his re- 
ward,” continued the Emperor, “ had noteHeaven 
already bestowed it by the strange means of a 
sylvan man, or native of the woods, Who yesterday 
put to death the jailor who meditated the death of 
his prisoner— Yes, my dear Douban, a private sen- 
tine] of our guards called the Immortal, had well- 
nigh annihilated this flower of our trust, whom for 
a time we were compelled to immure in secret. 
Then, indeed, a rade hammer had dashed to pieces 
an unparalleled brilliant, but the fates have ar- 
rested such a misfortune.” 

The assistance having arvived, the physician, 
who seemed more accustomed toe act than to +a 
directed a oath to be prepared with medica 
herbs, and gave it as his opinion, that the patient 
should not be disturbed till to-morrow’s eun was 








nigh im the heavens. Uracl accordingty: was.acaist 
ed.to the bath, whish was caning to 
the directions.of the: physician ; but without. afierd- 
ing any: material, symptoms of: recovery. From 
thense he:wes tranaferred to a am- 
ber, opening by:.an windew:te one-of the 
terraces of ithe palace, which commanded an ex- 
tensive:proapect: These operations were perferm- 
ed upon a -frame so extremely stupified by pre- 
vious, suffeving, se dead te the usual sensations of 
existence, that it wasnot till the sensibility should 
be gradually restored by: friction of the. stiffened 
limbe, and other means, that the leech hoped the 
mists of the intellect should at length begin to 
clear away. 

Douban readily undertook to obey the commands 
of the. , and remained by the bed of the 
patient until the dawn of morning, ready to support 
nature as far as the skill of leeelicraft admitted. 

From the mutes, much mé¥e accustomed to be 
the executioners of the Empevor’s displeasure than 
of his humanity, Douban selected one man of 
milder mood, aud by Alexius’s order, made him 
understand, that the task in which he was engaged 
was to be kept most strictly secret, while the har- 
dened slave was astonished to find that the atten- 
tions paid to the sick were to be rondered with yet 
more mystery than the bloody offices of death and 
torture. 

The passive patient received the various aets 
of attention which were rendered to him in silence ; 
and if not totally without consciousness, at least 
without a distinct comprehension of their object. 
After the soothing operation of the bath, and the 
voluptuous exchange of the rude and musty pile 
of straw, on which he had stretched himself for 
years, for a couch of the softest down, Ursel was 
presented with a sedative draught, slightly tinc- 
tured with an opiate. The balmy restorer of na- 
ture came thus inveked, and the captive sunk into 
a delicious slumber long unknewn to him, and 
which seemed to occupy equally his mental facul- 
ties and his bodily frame, winle the features were 
released from their rigid tenor, and the posture of 
the limbs, no Jonger disturbed by fits of cramp, 
and sudden and agonizing (wists and throes, seem- 
ed changed for a placid state of tlle most perfect 
ease and tranquillity. 

The morn was already colouring the horizon, 
and the freshness of the breeze of dawn had in- 
binuated itself: into the lofty halls of the palace of 
the Blacquernal, when a gentle tap at the door of 
the chamber awakened Douban, who, undisturbed 
from the calm state of his patient, had indulged 
himself in a brief repose, The door opened, and a 
figure ap » disguised in the robes worn by an 
officer of theepalace, and concealed, beneath an 
artificial beard of great size, and of a white colour, 
the features of the Emperor himself.  Deuban,’’ 
said Alexius, “ how fares it with thy patient, whose 
safety is thie day of suel consequence to the Gre- 
cian state ¥” 

“.Well, my lord,” replied the physician, “ ex- 
cellently well; and if he is not now disturbed, J 
will wagee whatever skill I possess, that nature, 
assisted by the art of the physician, will triumph 
over the damps and the unwholesome air of the 
impure dungeon. Only be prédent, my lord, and 
let not an untimely haste bring this Ursel forward 
into the contest ere he has arranged the disturbed 
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current of his ideas, and recovered, in some de- 
gree, ihe SEE of his mind, and the powers of 

“] will rale-my impatience,” said the Emperor, 
“or rather, Douban, I will be ruled by thee. 
eat thou he: is awake?” 

‘J am inclined to think so,” said the leech, “ but 
he opens not his eyes, and seems to me as if he ab- 
solutely resisted natural impulse to rouse him- 
self and look around him.” 

‘¢ Speak to him,” said the Emperor, “and let us 
know what is paasing in his mind.” 

“It is at some risk,” replied the physician, “ but 
you shall be obeyed.— Ursel,” he said, approaching 
the bed of his blind patient, and then, in a louder 
tone, he repeated again, “ Ursel ! Ursel !” 

“ Peace—Hush !”” muttered the patient; “ dis- 
turb not the blest in their ecstacy—nor again re- 
call the most miserable of mortals to finish the 
draught of bitterness which his fate had compelled 
lim to commence.” 

“ Again, again,” said the Emperor, aside to Dou- 
ban, “ try him yet again ; it is of importance fox: 
me to know in what degree he possesses his senses, 
a in what measure they have disappeared from 
lim.” 

“‘T would not, however,” said the physician, “ be 
the rash and guilty person, who, by an ill-timed 
urgeney, should produce a total alienation of mind 
and plunge him back either into absolute lunacy, 
or preduce a stupor, in which he might remain for 
a long period.” 

“ Surely not,” replicd the Emperor ; “my com- 
mands are those of one Christian to another, nor 
do I wish them farther obeyed than as they are 
consistent with the laws of God and man.” 

He paused for a moment after this declaration, 
and yet but few minutes had elapsed ere he again 
urged the leech to pursue the interrogation of his 
patient. “If you hold me not competent,” said 
Douban, somewhat vain of the trust necessarily 
reposed in him, “to judge of the treatment of my 
patient, your Imperial Highness must take the risk 
and the trouble upon yourself.” 

“ Marry, I shall,” said the Emperor, “ for the 
scruples of leeches ave not to be indulged, when 
the fate of kingdoms and the lives of monarchs are 
placed against them in the seales.—Rouse thee, 
my noble Ursel ! hear a voice, with which thy ears 
were once well acquainted, welcome thee back to 
glory and command! Look around thee, and see 
how the world smiles to weleome thee back from 
imprisonment to empire !”’ 

“ Cunning fiend !” said Ursel, “who usest the 
most wily baits in order to augment the misery of 
the wretched! Know, tompter, that I am con- 
scious of the whole trick of the soothing images of 
last night—thy baths—thy beds—and thy bowers; 
of blise.—But sooner shalt thou be able to bring a 
smile upon the check of St. Anthony the Eremite, 
than induce me to curl mine after the fashion of 
earthly voluptuaries.’”’ 

“Try it, foolish man,” insisted the Emperor 
“and trust to the evidence of thy senees for the 
reality of the pleasures by which thou art now sur- 
rounded ; or, if thou art dbatinate in thy lack of 
faith, tarry as thou art for a single moment, and I 
will bring with me a being so unparalleled in: hex 


loveliness, that a single glance of her were worth 
the restoration of thine eyes, were it only to- luok | 
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upon her for amoment.” So saying he left the 
apartment. 

“Traitor,” said Ursel, “ and deceiver of old, 
lring no one hither ! and strive not, by shadowy 
and Facal forms of beauty, to increase the delusion 
that gilds my prison-house for a moment, in order, 
doubtless, to destroy totally the ver of reason, 
and then exchange this earthly hell for a dungeon 
in the infernal regions themselves.” 

“ His mind is somewhat shattered,” mused the 
hysician, “which is often the consequence of a 
ong solitary confinement. I marvel much,” was 
his farther thought, “if the Emperor can shape 
out any rational service which this man can render 
him, after being 80 long immured in so horrible a 
dungeon.—Thou thinkest, then,” continued he, ad- 
dressing the patient, “that the seeming release of 
last night, with its baths and refreshments, was 
only a delusive dream, without any reality ?”’ 

« Ay—what else ?”’ answered Ursel. 

“And that the arousing thyself, as we desire 
thee to do, would be but a resigning to a.vain temp- 
tation, in order to wake to more unhappiness than 
formerly ?” 

“ Even so,” returned the patient. 

“ What, then, are thy thoughts of the Enrperor 
by whose command thou sufferest so severe a re- 
straint ?”’ 

Perhaps Douban wished he had forborne this 
question, for, in the very moment when he put it, 
the door of the chamber opened, and the Emperor 
entered, with his daughter hanging upon his arm, 

dressed with simplicity, yet with becoming splen- 
dour. She had found time, it seems, to change her 
dress for a white robe, which resembled a kind of | 
mourning, the chief ornament of which was a dia- 
mond chaplet, of inestimable value, which sur- 
rounded and bound the long sable tresses, that 


reached from her head to her waist. ‘Terrified | 


almost to death, she had been surprised by her | 
father in the company of her husband the Ceesar, 
and her mother; and the same thundering man- 
date had at once ordered Briennius, in the charac- 
ter of a more than suspected traitor, under the 


‘custody of a strong guard of Varangians, and com- 


manded her to attend her father to the bedcham- 
ber of Ursel, in which she now stood ; resolved, 
however, that she would stick by the sinking for- 
tunes of her husband, even in the last extremity, 
yet no less determined that she would not rely 
upon her own entreaties or remonstrances, until 
she should see whether her father’s interference 
was likely to reassume a resolved and positive 
character. Hastily as the plans of Alexius had 
been formed, and hastily as they had been discon- 
certed by accident, there remained no slight chance 
that he might be forced to come round to the pur- 
pose on which his wife and daughter had fixed 
their heart, the forgiveness, namely, of the guilty 
Nicephorus Briennius. To his astonishment, and 
not perhaps greatly to his satisfaction, he heard 
the patient deeply engaged with the physician in 
canvassing his own character. 

‘“‘ Think not,” said Uresel in reply to him, “ that 
though I am immured in this dungeon, and treated 
as something worse than an outcast of humanity— 
and although I am, moreover, deprived of my eye- 
sight, the dearest gift of Heaven—think not, I say, 
though I suffer all this by the cruel will of Alexius 
Comnenus, that thercfore I hold him to be mine 
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enemy ; on the contrary, it is by his means that 
the blinded and miserable prisoner has been taught 
to seek a liberty far more unconstrained than this 
poor earth can afford, and a vision far more clear 
than any Mount Pisgah on this wretched side of 
the eave can give us: Shall I therefore account 
the Emperor among mine enemies? He who has 
taught me the vanity of earthly things—the no- 
thingness of earthly enjoymente—and the pure 
hope of a better world, as a certain exchange for 
the misery of the present? No!” 

The Emperor had stood somewhat disconcerted 
at the beginning of this speech, but h it so 
very unexpectedly terminate, as he was willing to 
suppose, much in his own favour, he threw him- 
self into an attitude which was partly that of a 
modest person listening to his own praises, and 
partly that of a man highly struck with ‘the com- 
mendations heaped upon him by a generous adver- 
sary. ‘ 

“ My friend,” he said aloud, “ how truly do you 
read my purpose, when you suppose that the know- 
ledge which men of your disposition can extract 
from evil, was all the experience which I wished 
you to derive from a captivity protracted by ad- 
verse circumstances, far, very far, anes my 
wishes! Let me embrace the generous man who 
knows so well how to construe the purpose of a per- 
plexed, but still faithful friend.” 

The patient raised himself in his bed. 

“ Hold there !” he said, “ methinks my faculties 
begin to cullect themselves. Yes,’ he muttered, 
“ that is the treacherous voice which first bid me 
welcome as a friend, and then commanded fiercely 
that I should be deprived of the sight of my eyes ! 
—Inerease thy figour if thou wilt, Comnenus— 
add, if thou canst, to the torture of my confinement 
—but gince I canhot see thy hypocritical and in- 
human features, spare me, in mercy, the sound of 
a voice, more distressing to mine ear than toads, 
than serpents,—than whatever nature has most 
offensive and disgusting |’ 

This speech was delivered with so much energy, 
that it was in vain that the Emperor strove to in- 
terrupt its tenor; although he himself, as well as 
Douban and his daughter, heard a great deal more 
of the language of unadorned and natural passion 
than he had counted upon. 

“Raise thy head, rash man,” he said, “and 
charm thy tongue, ere it proceed in a strain which 
may cost thee dear. Look at me, and see if I have 
not reserved a reward capable of atoning for all 
the evil which thy folly may charge to my ac- 
count.” 

Hitherto the prisoner had remained with his 
eyes obstinately shut, regarding the imperfect re- 
collection he had of sights which had been before 
his eyes the foregoing evening, as the mere sugges- 
tion of a deluded imagination, if not actually pre- 
sented by some seducing spirit. But now when 
his eyes fairly encountered the stately figure of 
the Emperor, and the graceful form of his lovely 
daughter, painted in the tender rays of the morn- 
ing dawn, he ejaculated faintly, “ I see !—I see |” 
—And with that ejaculation fell back on the pillow 
in a swoon, which instantly found employment for 
Douban and his restoratives. 

‘“‘ A most wonderful cure indeed |” exclaimed the 
physician ; “and the height of my wishes would be 
to possess sucn another miraculous restorative ” 
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« Kool!” said the Emperor; “ canst thou net 
conceive that what has never been taken away is 
restored with little difficulty 1 He was made,” he 
said, lowering his voice, “to undergo o painful 
operation, which led him to believe that the organs 
of sight were destroyed ; and as light scarcely ever 
visited him, and when it did, only in doubtful and 
almost invisible glimmerings, the prevailing dark- 
ness, both physical and mental, that surrounded 
him, prevented him from being sensible of the ex- 
istence of that precious froulty, of which he im- 
agined himself bereft. Perhaps thou wilt ask my 
reason for inflicting upor him so strange a decep- 
tion t—Simply it was, that being by it conceived 
incapable of reigning, his memory might pass out 
of the minds of the public, while, at the same time, 
I reserved his eyesight, that, in case occasion 
should call, it might be in my power once more to 
liberate him from his dungeon, and employ, as I 
now propose to do, his courage and talents in the 
» rvice of the empire, to counterbalance those of 
other conspirators.” 

‘¢ And can your imperial Highness,” said Dou- 
van, “hope that you have acquired this man’s 
duty and affection by the conduct you have ob- 
served to him %”’ 

“ I cannot tell,” answered the Emperor; “ that 

must be as futurity shall determine. All I know, 
is, that it is no fault of mine, if Ursel does not rec- 
kon freedom and a long course of empire—perhaps 
sanctioned by an alliance with our own blood—and 
the continued enjoyment of the precious organs of 
eyesight, of which a less scrupulous man would 
have deprived him, against a maimed and darken- 
ed existence.” 
. “Since such is your Highneds’s opinion and re- 
solution,” said Douban, “ it is for me to aid, and 
not to counteract it. Permft me, theyefore, to 
pray your Highness and the Princess to withdraw, 
that I may use such remedies as may confirm a 
mind which has been so strangely shaken, and re- 
store to him fully the use of those eyes, of which 
he has been so long deprived.” 

“TI am content, Douban,” said the Emperor; 
“ but take notice, Ursel is not totally at liberty 
until he has expressed the resolution to become 
actually mine. It may behove both him and thee 
to know, that although there is no purpose of re- 
mitting him to the dungeons of the Blacquernal 
palace, yet if he, or any on his part, should aspire 
to head w party in these feverish times,—by the 
honour of a gentleman, to swear a Frankish oath, 
he shall find that he is not out of the reach of the 
battle-axes of my Varangians. I trust to thee to 
communicate this fact, which concerns alike him 
and all who have interest in his fortunes.—Come, 
daughter, we will withdraw, and leave the leech 
with his patient—Take notice, Douban, it is of 
im ce that you acquaint me the very first 
moment when the patient can hold rational com- 
munication with me.” 

Alexius and his accomplished daughter departed 


ye 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


weet are the uses of adversity, 
Thich Jike the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Beara yut a precious jewel in its head. 
ds you Like ft. 


From a terraced roof of the Blacquernal palace, 
accessible by a sash-door, which opened from the 
bedchamber of Ursel, there was commanded one 
of the most lovely and striking views which the ro- 
mantic neighbourhood of Constantinople afforded, 

After suffering him to repose and rest his agi» 
tated faculties, it was to this place that the physi- 
cian led his patient ; for when somewhat composed, 
he had of himself requested to be permitted to ve- 
rify the truth of his restored eyesight, by looking 
out once more upon the majestic face of nature. 

On the one hand, the scene which he beheld was 
a masterpiece of human art. The proud city, or- 
namented with stately buildings, as became the 
capital of the world, showed a succeasion of glitter- 
ing spires and orders of architecture, some of them 
chaste and simple, like those the capitals of which 
were borrowed from baskets-full of acanthus ; some 
deriving the fluting of their shafts from the props 
made originally to support the lances of the earlier 
Greeks—forms simple, yet more graceful in their 
simplicity, than any which human ingenuity has 
been able since to invent. With the most splendid 
specimens which ancient art could afford of those 
strictly classical models were associated those of a 
later age, where more modern taste had endea- 
voured at improvement, and, by mixing the various 
orders, had produced such as were either compo- 
site, or totally out of rule. The size of the build- 
ings in which they were displayed, however, pro- 
cured them respect; nor could even the most per- 
fect Judge of architecture avoid being struck b 
the grandeur of their extent and effect, althougi: 
hurt by the incorrectness of the taste in which they 
were exccuted. Arches of triumph, towers, obe- 
lishs, and spires, designed for various purposes, 
rose up into the air in confused magnificence ; while 
the lower view was filled by the streets of the city, 
the domestic habitations forming long narrow al- 
leys, on either side of which the houses arose to 
various and unequal heights, but, bein generally 
finished with terraced coverings, thick set with 
ue and flowers, and fountains, had, when seen 

rom an eminence, a more noble and interesting 
aspect than is ever afforded by the sloping and uni- 
form roofs of streets in the capitals of the north ot 
Europe. 

It fas taken us some time to give, in words, the 
idea which was at a single glance conveyed to Urwel, 
and affected him at first with great pain. His eye- 
balls had been long strangers to that daily exercise, 
which teaches us the habit of correcting the scenes 
as they appear to our sight, by the knowledge 
which we derive from the use of our other senses. 
His idea of distance was so confused, that it seemed 
as if all the spires, turreta, and minarets which he 
beheld, were crowded forward upon his eyeballs, 
and almost touching them. With a shriek of hor- 
ror, Ursel turned hi to the further side, and 
cast his eyes upon a different scene. Here also he 
saw towers, steeples, and turrets, but they were. 
those of the churches and public buildings beneath 
his feet, reflected from the dazzling piece of water 
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which formed the harbour of Constantinople, and 
which, from the abundanceofwealth which it trans- 
oul to the city, was well termed the Golden 

orn. in one place, this superb basin was lined 
with quays, where 6 dromonds :and argosies 
unloaded their wealth, while, by the shore of the 
haven, galleys, feluccas, and other small craft, idly 
flapped the singularly shaped and snow-white pin- 
ions which served them for sails. In other places, 
the Golden Horn lay shrouded in a verdant mantle 
of trees, where the private gardens of wealthy or 
distinguished individuals, or places of public recre- 
ation, shot down upon and were bounded by the 
glassy waters. 

On the Bosphorus, which might be seen in the 
distance, the little fleet of Tanered was lying in the 
same station they had gained during the night, 
which was fitted to command the opposite landing; 
this their general had preferred to a midnight de- 
scent upon Constantinople, not knowing whether, 
80 coming, they might be received as friends or 
enemies. This delay, however, had given the 
Greeks an opportunity, either by the orders of 
Alexius, or the equally powerful mandates of some 
of the conspirators, to tow six ships of war, full of 
armed men, and provided with the maritime offen- 
sive weapons peculiar to the Greeks at that period, 
which they had moored 80 as exactly to cover the 

= where the troops of Tancred must necessarily 
and. 

This preparation gave some surprise to the va- 
liant Tancred, who did not know that such vessels 
had arrived in the harbour from Lemnos on the 
preceding night. The undaunted courage of that 
prince was, however, in no respect to be shaken 
by the degree of unexpected danger with which his 
adventure now appeared to be attended. 

This splendid view, from the description of which 
we have in some degree digressed, was secn by the 
physician and Ursel from a terrace, thre loftiest al- 
most on the palace of the Blacquernal. ‘To the city- 
ward, it was bounded by a solid wall, of considerable 
height, giving a resting-place for the roof of a lower 
building, which, sloping outward, broke to the view 
the vast height unobscured otherwise save by a 
high and massy balustrade, composed of bronze, 
which, to the havenward, sunk sheer down upon an 
xrunterrupted precipice. 

No sooner, therefore, had Ursel turned his eyes 
that way, than, though placed far from the brink 
of the terrace, he exclaimed, with a shriek, “ Save 
me—save me! if you are not indeed the destined 
executors of the Emperor’s will.” 

“ We are indeed such,” said Douban, “ to save, 
aud if possible to bring you to complete recovery ; 
but by no means to do yeu injury, or to suffer it 
to be offered by others,” 

“Guard me then from myself,” said Ursel, “and 
save me from the reeling and insane desire whrich 
I feel to plunge myself into the abyss; to the edge 
of which you have guided me.” 

“ Such a giddy and dangerous temptation is,” 
said the physician, “ common to those who have 
not for a long-time loeked-down from precipitous 
heights, and are suddenly brought to them. Na- 
ture, hewever-bounteous, hath not provided for the 
cessation of our facuities for years, and for their 
sudden resumption in fll strength and vigour. 
An interval, lonper-or shorter, must needs inter- 
rene, Can you:not believe this terrace a safe sta- 
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tion while you have my support and that.ef tine 
faithful clave?” 
“‘ Certainly,” said Ursel; “but permit, me te 


turn - my face.towards this stene wall, for I cannot: 


bear to look at the flimsy piece. of wire, which ia 
the only battioment of defence that interpeses be- 
twixt me and the- ipice.” He spoke of: the 
bronze balustrade, six feet high, and massive in 
proportion. Thus saying, and holding fast by the 
pirysician’s arm, Ursel, though himself a younger 
and more able man, trembled, and moved his feet 
as slowly as if made of lead, until he reached the 
sashed-deor, where stood a kind of balcony-seat, 
in which he placed himeelf.—* Here,” he said, 
“ will I remain.” 

“ And here,” said Douban, “ will I make: the 
communication of the Emperor, which it is neces- 


‘sary you sheuld be prepared to reply to. It:places 


you, you will observe, at your own disposal for 
iberty or captivity, but it conditions for youy re 
signing that sweet but sinful. morsel termed re- 
venge, which, I must not conceal.from you, chanes 
appears willing to put into ‘hand, You know 
the degree of rivalry in which you have been held 
by the Emperor, and you know the measure of 
evil you have sustained at his hand. The question 
is, Can you forgive what hae taken place t” 

“ Let me wrap my head round with my mantle,” 
said Ursel, * to dispel this dizziness whieh still op- 
presses my poor brain, and a6.scon:as the power of 
recollection is granted to me, you shall dmow my 
sentiments.” 

He sunk upon the seat, muffled:in the way which 
he described, and after a few minutes’ reffection, 
with a trepidation which argued the patient still 
to be under the nervous feeling of extreme horroz 
mixed with terror, he addressed Douban thus 
“The operation of wrong and cruelty, in the mo- 
ment when ,they are first infticted, exeites, of 
course, the utmost: resentment of the sufferer; nor 
is there, perhaps, a passion which lives so long in 
his bosom as the natural desire of revenge. If; 
then, during the first menth, when I lay stretched 
upon my bed of went and misery, you had offered 
me an opportunity of revenge upon my cruel op- 
pressor, the remnant: of miserable life which: re- 
mained to me should have been willingly bestawed 
to purchase it. Buta suffering of weeks, or even 
months, must not be compared in effect with that 
of years. For a short space of endurance, the 
body, as well as the mind, retains that vigorous 
habit which holds tlre prisoner still connected with 
life, and teaches him to thrill at the long-forgotten 
chain of hopes, of wishes, of disappointments, and 
mortifieations, which affeeted his former existence. 
But the wounds become callous as they harden, 
and other and better feelings oceupy their -place, 
while they gradually die away in. forgetfulness, 
The enjoyments, the amusements of this: world; 
oceupy no part of his time whem the gates 
of despair have once closed. I tell:thee, my-kind 
physician, that for a season, in an insane attempt 
to effect my liberty, I cut through a large pertion 
of the living rock. But Heaven cured me of so 
foolish an idea; and if I did not actually come to 
love Alexius Comnenus—for how could that have 
been a possible effect in any rational state of my 
intellects 1—yet as I became connneced of my own 
crn: 3, sins, and follies, the more and more I waa 
also persuaded that Alexius was but the agent 
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through whom Heaven exerelsed a dearky-pur- 


chaeed right’ of punishing me for: my. manifold 
offences and jones: and: thatit was not 
thenefowe upon the: ‘that! my resentment 


ought to visit itself. And I can now say to thee, 
that,'se-far asa manwho has‘un so dread- 
ful & change: cam he - to know. his own 
.nindy; I feed: no demre to riwedAlexine in:a 
race for empire, or to:avail myself of any of the 
various proffers which he proposes to me as the 
priee of withdrawing my claim. Let him keep un- 
purchased the erown, for which he has paid, in my 
opinion, a price whieh it is net worth.” 

“ This is extraordinary stoicism, noble Ureel,” 
answered the physician Deuban. “ Am I then to 
understand that you reject the fair offers of Alex- 
ius, and desire, instead of all which he is willing 
—nay, anxious to bestow—to be committed safely 
back to thy old blinded dungeon in the Blacquer- 
nal, that you may continue at ease those pietistic 
meditations which have already conducted thee to 
80 ext a@ conclusion ?” 

“ Physieian,” satd Ursel, while a shuddering fit 
that affected: his whole body testified his alarm at 
the alternative proposed-——* one would imagine 
thine own: profession might have taught thee, that 
no mere me man, unless predestined to be a 
glorified saint, could ever prefer darkness to the 
light of day; blindness itsclf to the enjoyment of 
the pewer of sight; the pangs of starving to com- 
petent sustenance, or the damps of a dungeon to 
the free air of Gad’s creation. No!—it may be 
virtue to do so, but to such a pitch mine does not 
Boar. All J require of the Emperor for standing 
by him with all the power my name can give him 
at this orisis is, that he will prédvide for my recep- 
tion as a monk in some of those pleasant and well 
endowed seminaries of piety, to which Jiis devo- 
tion, or his fears, have given rise. Let me not ba 
again the object of his suspicion, the operation of 
which is more dreadful than that of being the ob- 
ject of his hate. Forgotten by power, as I have 
myself lost the remembrance of those that wielded 
it, let me find my way to the grave, unnoticed, un- 
constrained, at liberty, in possession of my dim and 
disused organs of sight, and, above all, at peace.” 

“ If such be thy serious and earnest wish, nobie 
Ursel,” said the physician, “1 myself have no 
hesitation to warrant ta thee the full accomplish- 
mant,of thy religious and moderate desires. But, 
bethink thee, thou art once more an inhabitant of 
the.court, ia which thou mayst obtain what thou 
wilt to-day ; while to-morrow, shouldst thou re- 
gret thy indifference, it.may, be thy utmost entreaty 
will got suffice to gain for thee the slightest exten- 
sion of thy present conditions.” 

Be it #o,”’ said Ursel; “I will then stipulate 
for another condition, which indeed has only refer- 
ence to this day. I will solicit his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, with all humility, to spare me the pain of a 
personal treaty between himself and me, and that 
he will be satisfied with the solemn assurance that 
I am. most willing, to do in his favour all that he is 
desirous of dictating; while, on the other hand, I 
desire only the execution of thase moderate condi- 
tions of my future aliment which 1 haye already 
told thee at length.” 

“ But wherefore,” said Douban, “shouldst thou 
be afraid of announcing to the Emperor thy dis- 
position to an agreement, which cannot be esteem- 


Say 


ed otherwise than extremely moderate on thy pant? 
Indeed, I fear the Emperor will insiet on a. brief: 
conference,” 

“I am not ashamed,” said Ursel,. “to — 
the trutit. It is true, that I have, onthink I have, 
renounéed what the Scripture calla the pride of 
life ; but the old Adam still lives within us, and 
maintains against the better part of our nature an 
inextinguishable quarrel, easy to be aroused from 
ite slumber, but as-diffieult:to be again couched in 
peace, While last night I but half understoed thas 
mine enemy was in my presence, and while my 
faculties performed but half their duty in r 
his deceitful and hated aceenta.did not my heart 
throb in my bosom with all the agitation of a taken 
bird, and shall I again have to enter into a per. 
sonal treaty with the man who, be his general con- 
duct what it may, has been the constant and un- 
provoked cause of my unequalled misery? Douban, 
no !—to listen to his voice agnin, were to hear an 
alarm sounded to every violent and vindictive pas- 
sion of my heart ; and though; may Heaveuso help 
Mme as my intentions towards him are upright, yet, 
it is imposeible for me to listen to his professions 
wy a chance of safety either to him or to my- 
self,” 

“If you be so minded,” replied Douban, “ ] 
shall only repeat to him your stipulation, and you 
must swear to him that you will strictly observe it 
Without this being done, it must be difficult, or 
perhaps imposaible, to settle the league of which 
both are desirous.” 

“ Amen 1” said Ursel ; “and as I am pure in 
my purpose, and resvlyed to keep it to the utter- 
most, so may Heaven guard me from the influence 
of precipitate revenge, ancient grudge, or new 
quarrel |” 

An authoritative knock at the door of tha sleep- 
ing chamber was now heard, and Ursel, relieved 
by more powerful feelings, from the giddincss of 
which he had complained, walked firmly into tho 
bedroom, and seating himself, waited with averted 
eyes the entrance of the persoa who demanded ad- 
mittance, and who preved to be no other than 
Alexius Comnenus. 

The Emperor appeared at the door in a warlike 
dress, suited for the decoration of a prince who was 
to witness a combat in the lists fought out before 
him, 

“ Sage Donban,” he said, “ has our esteemec 
prisoner, Ursel, made his choice between our peace 
and enmity ?” 

“ He hath, my lord,” replied the pliysician, & em- 
braced tlic lot of that happy portion of mankind, 
whose hearts and lives ave devoted to the service 
of your Majesty’s government,” 

“ He will then this day,” continved the Empe- 
ror, “ render me the office of putting down all those 
who may pretend to abet insurrection in his name, 
and under pretext of his wrongs ?” 

“ He will, my lord,” replied the physician, “ aot 
to tho fullest the part whieh you require.” 

“ And in what way,” said the sulopt- 
ing his most gracious tone of voice, “ would our 
faithful Ursel dasire thas services like thesa, renr 
dered in the hour of extreme need, should beac 
knowledged by: the Emperor?” 

“ Simply,” answered Douban, “ by, saying: no» 
thing upon the subject. He desires only that all 
jealousies between you and him may:be heneeforth 
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orgotten, and that he may be admitted into one of 
your Highness’s monastic institutions, with leave 
to dedicate the rest of his life to the worship of 
Heaven and its saints.” 

“ Hath he persuaded thee of this, Douban ?”— 
said the Emperor, in a low and altered voice. “ By 
Heaven! when I consider from what prison he was 
brought, and in what guise he inhabited it, I can- 
not believe in this gall-less disposition. He must 
at least speak to me himself, ere I can believe, in 
some degree, the transformation of the fiery Ursel 
Into a being so little capable of feeling the ordinary 
impulses of mankind.” 

“ Hear me, Alexius Comnenus,” said the pri- 
soner ; “and so may thine own prayers to Heaven 
find access and acceptation, as thou believest the 
words which I speak to thee in simplicity of heart. 
If thine empire of Greece were made of coined 
gold, it would hold out no bait for my acceptance ; 
nor, I thank Heaven, have even the injuries I have 
experienced at thy hand, cruel and extensive as 
they have been, impressed upon me the slightest 
desire of requiting treachery with treachery. Think 
of me as thou wilt, so thou seek’st not again to ex- 
change words with me; and believe me, that when 
thou hast put me under the most rigid of thy eccle- 
siastical foundations, the discipline, the fare, and 
the vigils, will be far superior to the existence fall- 
ing to the share of those whom the King delights 
to honour, and who therefore must afford the King 
their society whenever they are summoned to do 

93 





“It is hardly for me,” said the physician, “to 
interpose in so high a matter; yet, as trusted both 
hy the noble Ursel, and by his highness the Em- 
peror, I have made a brief abstract of these short 
conditions to be kept by the high parties towards 
each other, sub crimine falsi.” 

The Emperor protracted the intercourse with 

rsel, until he more fully explained to him the oe- 
casion which he should have that very day for his 
services. When they parted, Alexius, with a preat 
show of affection, embraced his late prisoner, while 
it required all the self-command and stoicism of 
Ursel to avoid expressing in plain terms the extent 
to which he abhorred the person who thus caressed 
him. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


a ee ee oe ee ee O, Conspiracy ! 
Sham’‘st thou to show thy dangerous Brow by night, 
When evils are most free? 0, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, Conspiracy ; 
Hiaelt in smiles and affability : 
for if thou path thy native semblance on, 
Not Krebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Julius Cresar, 


Tar important morning at last arrived, on which, 
by the Imperial proclamation, the combat between 
the Cessar and Robert Count of Paris was appoint- 
ed to take place. This was a circumstance in a 
great measure foreign to the Grecian manners, and 
to which, therefore, the people annexed different 
ideas from those which were associated with the 
same solemn decision of God, as the Latins called 
it, by the Western nations. The consequence was 
a vague, but excessive agitation among the people, 
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who connected the extraordinary strife which they 
were to witnesa, with the various causes which had 
been whispered abroad as likely to give occasion 
to some general insurrection of a great and terrible 
nature. : 

By the Imperial order, regular lists had been 
prepared for the combat, with By sevraad gates, or en- 
trances, as was usual, for the ce of the two 
champions; and it was understood that the ap 
was to be made to the Divinity by each, according 
to the forms prescribed by the Chureh of which the 
combatants were respectively members. The situ- 
ation of these lists was on the side of the shora 
adjoining on the west to the continent. At no 
great distance, the walls of the city were seen, of 
various architecture, composed of lime and of 
stone, and furnished with no less than four-and 
twenty gates, or posterns, five of which regarded 
the land, and nineteen the water. All this formed 
a beautiful prospect, much of which is still visible 
The town itself is about nineteen miles in eireum- 
ference; and as it is on all sides surrounded with 
lofty cypresses, its general appearance is that of a 
city arising out of a stately wood of these magni- 
ficent trees, partly shrouding the pinnacles, obe- 
lisks, and minarets, which then marked the site 
of many noble Christian temples; but now, gener- 
ally speaking, intimate the position of as many 
Mahomedan mosques. 

These lists, for the convenience of spectators, 
were surrounded on all sides by long rows of seats, 
sloping downwards, In the middle of these seats 
and exactly opposite the centro of the lists, was a 
high throne, erected for the Emperor himself; and 
which was separated from the more vulgar gal- 
leries by a circuit of wooden barricades, which an 
experienced eye could perceive, might in case, of 
need, be -made serviceable for purposes of de- 
fence. 

The lists ‘vere sixty yards in length, by perhaps 
about forty in breadth, and these afforded ample 
space for the exercise of the combat, both on horse- 
back and on foot. Numerous bands of the Gree 
citizens began, with the very break of day, to issue 
from the gates and posterns of the city, to examine 
and wonder at the construction of the lists, pass 
their criticisms upon the purposes of the peculiar 
parts of the fabric, and oceupy places, to secure 
them for the spectacle. Shortly after arrived a 
large band of those soldiers who were called the 
Roman Immortals. These entered without cere- 
mony, and placed themselves on either hand of the 
wooden barricade which fenced the Emperor’s seat. 
Some of them took even a greater liberty ; for, af- 
fecting to be pressed against the boundary, there 
were individuals who approached the partition it- 
self, and seemed to meditate climbing oVer it, and 
placing themselves on the same side with the Em- 
peror. Some old domestic slaves of the household 
now showed themselves, as if for the p of 
preserving this sacred circle for Alexius and his 
court; and, in proportion as the Immortals Began 
to show themselves encroaching and turbulent, the 
strength of the defenders of the prohibited pre- 
cincts seemed gradually to increase. 

There was, though scarcely to be observed, be- 
sides the grand access to the Imperial seat from 
without, another opening also from the outside, se- 
cured by a very strong door, by which different 
persons received admission beneath the sents des- 
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tined fur the Imperial . ‘Phese 

their length of limb, breadin of shoul peangrn grid 
fur of them cloaks, and especially by the redoubted 
battle-axes which all of them bore, appeared to be 
Varangians ; but, although neither dressed in their 
usual habit of pomp, nor in their more effectual 
garb of war, still, when narrowly examined, they 
might be seen to possess their usual offensive wea- 
pons: These men, entering in separate and strag- 
gling parties, might be observed to join the slaves 
of the interior of the in opposing the intru- 
sion of the Immortals upon the seat of the Empe- 
ror, and the benches around. Two or three Im- 
mortals, who had actually made good their frolic, 
and climbed over the division, were flung back again, 
very unceremoniously, by the barbaric strength and 
sinewy arms of the Varangians. 

The people around, and in the adjacent galleries, 
most of whom had the air of citizens in their holy- 
day dresses, commented a eee deal on these pro- 
ceedings, and were inclined strongly to make part 
with the Immortals. “ It was a shame to the Em- 
peror,” they said, “ to encourage these British bar- 
barians to interpose themselves by violence between 
his person and the Immortal cohorts of the city, 
who were in some sort his own children.” 

Stephanos, the gymnastic, whose bulky strength 
and stature rendered him congpicuous amid this 
party, said, without hesitation, “If there are two 
people here who will join in saying that the Im- 
mortals are unjustly deprived of their right of 
guarding the Emperor’s person, here is the hand 
that shall place them beside the Imperial chair.”’ 

“ Not 80,” quoth a centurion of the Immortals, 
“hom we have already introduced to our readers 
by the name of Harpax ; “ Not so, Stephanos ; that 
happy time may arrive, but it is not yet come, my 
gem of the circus. Thou kifowest that pn this oc- 
casion it is one of these Counts, or western Franks, 
who undertakes the combat; and thé Varangians, 
who call these people their enemies, have some 
reason to claim a precedency in guarding tlic lists, 
| which it might not at this moment be convenient 

to dispute with them. Why, man, if thou wert 
half so witty as thou art long, thou wouldst be sen- 
sible that it were bad woodmanship to raise the 
hollo upon the game, ere it had been driven within 
a a of the nets.” 

While the athlete rolled his huge grey eyes as 
if to conjure out the sense of this intimation, his 
little friend Lysimachus, the artist, putting himself 
to pain to stand upon his tiptoe, and look intelli- 
gent, said, 1 a ing as near as he could to Har- 
pax’s ear, “ Thou mayst trust me, gallant centurion, 
that,this man of mould and muscle shal] neither 
start hke a babbling hound on a false scent, nor 
become maite and inert, when the general signal is 

| given. But tell me,” said he, speaking very low, 

,and for that purpose mounting a beneh, which 

; brought him on a level with the centurion’s ear, 
“would it not have been better that a strong guard 
of the valiant Immortals had been placed in this 
wooden citadel, to ensure the object of the day ?”’ 

“ Without question,” said the centurion, “ it was 
80 meant; but these strolling Varangians have al- 
tered their station of their own authority.” _ 

“ Were it not well,” said Lysimachus, “ that 
you, who are greatly more numerous than the bar- 
barians, should begin a fray before more of these 
strangers arrive 1” 














“Content ye, friend,” said the centurion, coldly, 
“ we know our time. An attack commenced too 
early would be worse than thrown away, nor would 
an a ea ity occur of executing our project in 
the aig: Pa if an alarm were prematurely 
given at this moment.” 

So saying, he shuffled off among his fellow-sol- 
diers, 80 as to avoid suspicious intercourse with 
such persons a8 were only concerned with the civic 
portion of the conspirators. 

As the morning advanced, and the sun took a 
higher station in the horizon, the various persons 
whom curiosity, or some more decided motive, 
brought to see the proposed combat, were seen 
streaming from different parts of the town, and 
rushing to occupy such accommodation as the cir- 
cuit round the lists afforded them. In their road 
to the place where preparation for combat was 
made, they had to ascend a sort of cape, which, in 
the form of a small hill, projected into the Helles- 
pont, and the but of which, connecting it with the 
shore, afforded a considerable ascent, and of course 
& more commanding view of the strait between 
Europe and Asia, than either the immediate vici 
nity of the city, or the still lower ground upon 
which the lists were erected. In passing this 
lieight, the earlier visitants of the lists made little 
or no halt; but after a time, when it became ob- 
vious that those who had hurried forward to the 
place of combat were lingering there without any 
object or occupation, they that followed them in 
the same route, with natural curiosity, paid a tri- 
lute to the landscape, bestowing some attention on 
its beauty, and paused to see what auguries could 
be collected from the water, which were likely to 
have any concern in indicating the fate of the 
cvents that were to take place. Some straggling 
seamen were the first who remarked that a squad- 
ron of the Greek small craft (being that of Tan- 
ered) were in the act of making their way from 
Asia, and threatening a descent upon Constantin- 
ople. 

“ It is strange,” said a person, by rauk the cap- 
tain of a galley, “ that these small vessels, which 
were ordered to return to Constantinople as soon 
as they disembarked the Latins, should have re- 
mained so long at Scutari, and should not be row- 
ing back to the imperial city until this time, on the 
second day after their departure from thence.” 

‘J pray to Heaven,” said another of the same 
pes “that these seamen may come alone. 

t seems to me as if their ensign-staffs, bowsprite, 
and topmasts were decorated with the same en- 
signs, or nearly the same, with those which the 
Latins displayed upon them, when, by the Empe- 
ror’s order, they were transported towards Pales- 
tine ; so methinks the voyage back again resembles 
that of a fleet of merchant vessels, who have been 
prevented from discharging their cargo at the place 
of their destination.” 

“ There is little good,” said one of the politi- 
cians whom we formerly noticed, “ in dealing with 
such commodities, whether they are imported or 
exported. Yon ample banner which streams over 
the foremost galley, intimates the presence of a 
ehieftain of no email rank among the Counta, whe- 
ther it be for valour or for nobility.” 

The seafaring leader added, with the voice of 
one who hints alarming tidings, “ They seem to 
have got to a point in the straite as high as wil} 
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enable.ithem to run down with the tide, and elear 
the cape which we stand on, h with what 
ee a to land so close beneath the 
of the city, he iq a wiser man than I who 
pretends to determine.” 

‘* Agsuredly,” returned his comrade, “ the in- 

Lacmpee is not a kind one. The iors of ba oy 
temptations to a poor people, who only value 
the iron whieh they , as affording them the 
means of procuring the geld which they covet.” 

“ Ay, brother,” answered Benet ch poll: 
cian, “but see you not, lying at anchor within this 
bay which is formed ty tie cape, and at the very 

t where these heretics are likely to be carried 

y the tide, six strong vessels, having the power of 

sending forth, not merely showers of darts and ar- 

rows, but of Grecian fire, as it is called, from their 

hollow decks? Ifthese Frank gentry continue di- 

recting their course upon the Imperial city, being, 
as they are, 

one ma PTOPAZO 

Contemptrix Superdm sané, smveeque ayidissima caedis, 

Et violenta;’ ! 
we shall speedily see a combat better worth wit- 
spr ena that announoed by the great trumpet 
of the Varangians. If you love me, let us sit down 
here for a moment, and see how this matter is to 
end. 

« An excellent motion, my ingenious friend,” 
said Lascaris, which was the name of the other 
citizen ; “ but, bethink you, shall we not be in 
danger from the missiles with which the audacious 
Latins will not fail to return the Greek fire, if, 
according to your conjecture, it shall be poured 
upon them by the Imperial squadron ?” 

“ That is not ill argued, my friend,” said Deme- 
trius ; “ but know that you have to do with a man 
who has been in such extremities before now ; and 
if such a discharge should open from the sea, I 
would propose to yeu to step back some fifty yards 
inland, and thus to interpose the very crest of the 
cape between us and the discharge of missiles; a 
mere child might thus learn to face them without 
‘any alarm.” 

You area wise man, neighbour,” said Lascaris, 
* and possess,such a mixture of valour and know- 
ledge as becomes a man whom a fricnd might be 
supposed safely to risk his life with. There be 
those, for instance, who cannot show you the slight- 
est eae of what is going on, without bringing 
you within peril of your life; whereas you, my 
worthy friend Demetrius, between your accurate 
knowledge of military affairs, and your regard for 
your friend, are sure to show him all that is to be 
seen without the least risk to a person, who is na- 
turally unwilliag to‘ think of exposing himself to 
injury. But, Holy Virgin | what is the meaning of 
that red flag which the Greek Admiral.has this in- 
stant haisted 1’ 

* Why, you see neighbour,” answered Deme- 

.fuius, “ yonder western heretic continues to advance 

without minding-the various signs which our Ad- 
mirsl has made to him to desist, and now he hoists 
the bloody colours, as if a man shoald elench his 
fist and say, If, you,persevere in your uncivil in- 
tention, T wyill do 80 9nd. go.” 

* By St Sophis,” safd ‘Laacaris, “and that-is giv- 
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ing him Jair warning. But what is it the Imperial 
doiral is. about to.do 1” 

“Run !-gun! friend.Lasearis,’ said. Demetrius, 
“or you will see.more.of that than perchance you 
es 

ocordingly, to. e strength of example to 
precept, Demetrius himself; girt up his loins, and 
retreated with tha most edifying speed to the oppo- 
site side of the ridge, accompanied by the greater 
part of the crowd, who,had tarried there to wit- 
ness the contest which the newsmonger promised, 
and were determined to take his word for their own 
safety. The sound and sight which. had alarmed 
Demetrius, was the discharge of a large portion of 
Greek fire, which perhaps may be best: compared 
to one of those immense Congreve rockets of the 
present day, which takes on its shoulders a small 
grapnel or anchor, and proceeds groaning through 
the air, like a fiend over-burdened hy the mandate 
of some inexorable magician, and of which the ope- 
ration was so terrifying, that the crews of the ves- 
sels attached by this strange weapon frequently for- 
sook every means of defence, and ran themselves 
ashore. One of the principal ingredients of this 
dreadful fire was supposed to be naphtha, or the 
bitumen which is collected on the banks of the 
Dead Sea, and which, when in a state of ignition, 
eould only be extinguished bya very singular mix- 
ture, and which it was not likely to come in con- 
tact with. It produced a thick emoke and loud 
explosion, and was capable, says Gibbon, of com- 
municating its flames with equal vehemence in de- 
scent or lateral progress.? In sieges, it was poured 
from the ramparts, or launched like our bombs 
in red-hot balls of stone or iron, or it was darted 
in flax twisted round arrows and in javelins. Ii 
was considered as a state secret of the greatest im- 
portance; and for sellnigh four centuries it was 
unknown to the Mahomedans. But at length the 
composition was discovered by the Saracens, and 
used by them for repelling the crusaders, and over- 
powering the Greeks, upen whose side it had at one 
time been the most formidable implement of de- 
fence. Some exaggeration we must allow for a 
barbarous period ; but there seems no doubt that 
the general description of the crusader Joinville 
should be admitted as correct :—“It came flying 
through the air,” says that good knight, “like a 
winged dragon, about the thickness of a hogshead, 
with the report of thunder and the speed of light- 
ning, and the darkness of the night was dispelled 
by this horrible illumination.” 

Not only the bold Demetrius and his pupil Las- 
caris, but all the crowd whom they influenced, fled 
manfully when the commodore of the Greeks fired 
the first discharge; and as the other vessels ‘in the 

uadron followed his: example, the heavens were 
filled with the unusual and eutrageous noise, while 
the smoke was so thick as to darken the very air. 
As the fugitives passed the crest of the hill, they 
saw the seaman, whom we formerly mentioned as 
& spectator, snugly reclining under cover of.a dry 
ditch, where he managed so as to. secure himeelf as 
far as possible from any accident. He oeuld not, 
however, omit breaking his jest on ‘the -politici 

“What, ho!” he cried, “my, good friends,” with- 
out raising himself above the counterscarp of his 
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atch, “ will you not.remain apan-your station long 
onough 4o,finiah thet hopeful decture-upon batile 
at, bepper- 


tanity of raping cerry nese. is 
more alarming than. ; the.fire as all pointed 


dn direption opposite to, youra, andiif one:of those 


which you see does happen to fly landward 

one abril ge same 
cabin-boy, who has used his linstoek with mare 
williagness.than. ability.” 

Demetrius and Lascaris, just heard enoygh of the 
naval hero’s h e, to acquaint them with the 
new dagger with which they might be.assailed by 
the possible misdirection. of the wespons, and, rush- 
ing down towards the lists at the of a crowd 

deaperate with fear, they hastily propagated the 
appalling news, that the Latins were coming back 
frem Asia with the, purpose of landing in arms, pil- 
laging, and burning: the city. 

The uproar, in the meantime, of this unexpected 
occurrence, was such as altogetlier to vindieate, an 
public opinion, the reported cause, however exagge- 
rated, The thunder of the Greek fire came succes- 
sively, one hard upon the other, and each, in its 
turn, spread a blot of black smoke upon the face of 
the landscape, whieh, thichened by so many succes- 
sive clouds, seemed at last, like that raised by a sus- 
tained fire of modern artillery, to overshadow the 
whole horizan. 

The small gquadron of Tancred were completely 
|.id from view in the surging volumes of darkuess, 
which the breath of the weapons of the enemy 
had spread around him; and it seemed by a red 
ar which began to show itself amoung the thickest 
of the veil of darkness, that one of the flotilla at 
least had caught fire. Yet the Latins resisted, 
with an obstinacy worthy of their own courage, 
and the fame of their celeBrated leader. Some 
advantage they had, on account of their Small size, 
and their lowness in the water, as Well as the 
clouded state of the atmosphere, which rendered 
them difficult marks for the fire of the Grecks. 

To increase these advantages, Tancred, as well 
by boats as by the kind of rude signals made use 
of at the period, dispersed order's to his fleet, that 
each bark, disregarding the fate of the others, 
should press forward individually, aud that the 
men from each should be put on shore whereso- 
ever and howsoever they could effect that ma- 
neuvre. Tancred himself set a noble example ; 
he was on board a stout vessel, fenced in some 
degree against the effect of the Greek fire by being 
ib @ t measure covered with raw hides, which 
hides had also been recently steeped in water. This 
vessel contained upwards of a hundred valiant war- 
riors; several of them of knightly order, who had 
all night toiled at the humble labours 6f the oar, 
and now in the morning applied their chivalrous 
hands to the arblast and to the bow, which were in 
general accounted the oes far of persons of a lower 
rank, Thus and thus manned, Prince Tan- 
his bard the full velocity which 


wind, and tide, and oar, could enable her to obtain, 
and placing her in the situation to profit by them 
as much as his maritime skill eould direet, he 
drove with the speed of lightning among the ves- 
sels of parr dat, i either side, bows, eross- 
bows, javelina, itary missiles of every kind, 
with the greater advantage that the Greeks, trust- 
ing to their artificial five, 


omitted arming them- 


bs 5 | 


selves with other weapons 3.90 that when the valiant 


Grusader bore down on them with so much fury 
repaying the terrors of their @re.with a storm of 
and arrows no lesa formitshle, thay began to 
feel that their own advandage was.much lees than 
they-had supposed, and that, like most other dan- 
gers, the maritime fire of the Greeks, when un- 
untedly. confronted, lost at least one-half of its 
terrers, The Grecian sailors,.too, when they ob- 
served the vweesels oach so near, filled with 
the steel-elad Latins, began to shrink from a con- 
test to be maintained hand to hand with so terrible 
an enemy. 

By degrees, smoke began to issue from the sides 
of the great Grecian argosy, and the voice of 'T'an- 
cred announced to his soldiers that the Grecian 
Admiral’s vessel had taken fire, owing to negli- 
gence in the management of the means of destruc- 
tion she possessed, and that all they had now to ilo 
was to maintain such a distances to.avoid sharing 
her fate. Sparkles and flashes of lame were next 
seen leaping from place to place on board of the 
great huik,as if the element had had the sense.and 
purpose of spreading wider the eonsternation, and 
disabling the few who atill paid attention to tho 
commands of their Admiral, and endeavoured to 
extunguish the fire. The consciousness of the eom- 
bustible nature of the freight, began to add despair 
to terror ; fyom the boltsprit, the rigging, the yards, 
the sides, and every part of the vessel, the unfortu- 
nate crew were seen dropping themselves, to ex- 
change for the most parta waterydeath for one by 
the more dreadful agency of fire. The crew of Tan- 
cred’s baik, ceasing, by that generous prince’s com- 
mands, to offer any additional annoyance to an ene- 
my who was at once threatened by the periis of the 
ocean and of conflagration, ran their vessel ashore 
in a smooth part.of the bay, and jumping into the 
shallow sea, made the land without difficulty ; many 
of their steeds being, by the exertions of the own- 
ers, and the docility of the animals, brought ashoro 
at the same time with their masters. Their com- 
mander lost no time in forming their serried ranks 
into a phalanx of lancers, few indecd at first, but 
perpetually increasing as ship afier ship of the little 
flotilla ran ashore, or, having more deliberately 
moored their barks, landed their men, and joined 
their companions., 

The cloud which had been raised by the con- 
flict was now driven to leeward before the wind, 
and the strait exhibited only the relics of the com- 
bat. Here tossed upon the billows the scattered 
and broken remains of one or two of the Latin ves- 
sels which had been burnt at the commencement 
of the combat, though their crews, by the exertions 
of their comrades, had in general been raved. 
Lower down were seen the re five voasele 
of the Lemnos squadron, holding « disorderly and 
diffieult retreat, with the purpose of, gaiming the 
harbour of Constantinople. In the plaee so late the 
scene of combat, lav moored the hulk of the Grecian 
Admiral, burnt to: the water's edge, and still send- 
ing forth a black smoke from its scathed beams 
and planks. The aap Hen pas porminddrecsale dis- 
charging its troops, y 
the bay, the fan acallie tas os tay omalacaal 
taking their course to join the standard of.their 
leader. Vatious black isubetamece Moated on the: 
surtace of the water, neaxer, or more distant ¢o.the , 
shore; some proved to be the wreck of the veasols 
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which had been and others, more omin- | lt added to the extreme confidence with which 
ous still, the lifeless ies of mariners who had | the Latins sti tierael gta fon Gan Dsbar hse 
fallen in the conflict. ceiving frequent, anall reinforcements 

The standard had been borne ashore by the | their co: who were landing by detachments 


Prince’s favourite page, Ernest of Apulia, 80 soon 
us the keel of Tancred’s galley had grazed upon 
the sand. It was then pitched on the top of that 
elevated cape between Constantinople and the lists, 
where Lascaris, Demetrius, and other gossips, had 
held their station at the commencement of the en- 
gagement, but from which all had fled, between the 
mingled dread of the Greek fire and the missiles 
of the Latin crusaders, 


* 


CHAPTER XXX. 


SHEATHED in complete armour, and supporting 
with his right hand the standard of his fathers, 
Tancred remained with his handful of warriors like 
s0 many statues of steel, expecting some sort of at- 
tack from the Grecian party which had occupied 
the lista, or from the numbers whom the cit gates 
ee now to pour forth—soldiers some of them, 
and others citizens, many of whom were arrayed as 
if for conflict. These persons, alarmed by the va- 
rious accounts which were given of the combatants, 
and the pro of the fight, rushed towards the 
standard of Prince Tancred, with the intention of 
beating it to the earth, and dispersing the guards 
who owed it homage and defence. But if the reader 
shall have happened to have ridden at any time 
nae a pastoral country, with a dog of a noble 
race following him, he must have remarked, in the 
deference ultimately paid to the high-bred animal 
by the shepherd’s cur as he crosses the lonely glen, 
of which the latter conceives himself the lord and 
guardian, something very similar to the demeanour 
of the incensed Greeks, when they approached near 
to the little band of Franks. At the first symp 
tom of the intrusion of a stranger, the dog of the 
shepherd starts from his slumbers, and rushes to- 
wards the noble intruder with a clamorous declara- 
tion of war; but when the diminution of distance 
between them shows to the aggressor the size and 
strength of his opponent, he becomes like a ¢ruiser, 
who, in a chase, has, to his surprise and alarm, 
found two tier of guns opposed to him instead of 
one. He halte—suspends his clamorous yelping, 
and, in fine, ingloriously retreats to his master, 
with all the dishonourable marks of positively de- 
clining the combat. 

It was in this manner that the troops of the noisy 
Greeks, with much ar eaea| and many a boastful 
shout, hastened both from the town and from the 
lists, with the apparent intention of sweeping from 
the field the few companions of Tancred. As they 
advanced, however, within the power of remarkin 
the calm and regular order of those men who ha 
landed, and arranged themselves under this noble 
chieftain’s banner, their minds were altogether 
changed as to the resolution of instant combat ; 
their advance became an uncertain and ing 
gait, their heads were more frequently turned back 
to the point from which they came, than towards 
the enemy ; and their desire to provoke an instant 
scuffle vanished totally, when there did not a 
the least symptom that their opponents cared about 
the matter. 








all along the beach; and that, in the course of a 
short hour, their amount had been raised, on horse- 
back and foot, to a number, all for a few 
casualties, not much less than that which set sail 
from Scutari. 

Another reason why the Latins remained unas- 
sailed, was certainly the indisposition of the two 
principal armed parties on shore to enter into a 
quarrel with them. The guards 
were faithful to the Emperor, and more especially 
the Varangians, had their orders to remain firm at 
their posts, some in the lists, and others at various 


+ ee ume, we ee 


of every kind, who | 


places of rendezvous in Constantinople, where their _ 


presence was neces to prevent 

sudden insurrection which Alexius knew to be me- 

ditated against him. These, therefore, made no 

hostile demonstration towards the band of Latins, 

as was it the purpose of the Emperor they should 
O 80. 

On the other hand, the greater part of the Im- 
seep Guards, and agit citizens who ah eee: 

red to play a part in the conspiracy, n 
tnipeeatod by the agents of the Seceansd Agelastes 
with the opinion, that this band of Latins, com. 
manded by Tancred, the relative of Bohemond, had 
been despatched by the latter to their assistance 
These men, therefore, stood still, and made no at- 
tempt to guide or direct the popular efforts of such 
as inclined to attack these unexpected visitors ; in 
which purpose, therefore, no very great party were 
united, while the majority were willing enough to 
find an apology fot remaining quiet. 

In the meantime, the E:nperor, from his palace 
of Blaceuernal, observed what passed upon the 
straits, and beheld his navy from Lemnos totally 
foiled in their attempt, by means of the Greek fire, 
to check the intended passage of Tancred and his 
men. He had no sooner seen the leading ship of 
this squadron begin to beacon the darkness with 
its own fire, than the Emperor formed a secret 
resolution to disown the unfortunate Admiral, and 
make peace with the Latins, if that should be abso- 
lutely necessary, by sending them his head. He 
had hardly, therefore, seen the flames burst forth, 
and the rest of the vessels retreat from their moor- 
ings, than in his own mind, the doom of the unfor- 
tunate Phraortes, for such was the name of the 
Admiral, was signed and sealed. 

Achilles Tatius, at the same instant, determining 
to keep a close eye upon the Emperor at this im- 
portant crisis, came precipitately into the palace, 
with an appearance of great alarm. 

“ My Lord !—my Imperial Lord ! I +m unhappy 
to be the messenger of such unlucky news; but 
the Latins have in t numbers succeeded in 
crossing the strait from Scutari. The Lemnos 
equadron endeavoured to stop them, as was last 
night determined upon in the Imperial Council of 
War. By a heavy dachatae of the Greek fire, one 
or two of the crusaders’ vessels were consumed 
but by far the greater number of them 


their course, burnt the leading ou of 
tunate Phraortes, and it is ly reported he 
has himself perished, with almost all his men. The 


rest have cut their cables, and abandoned the de- 
fence of the passage of the Hellespont.” 
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“ And you, Achilles Tatus,” said the Emperor, 
“ with what purpose us it that you now bring me 
this melancholy news, at a peried so late, when I 
cannot amend the consequences !”” 

“ Under favour, most gracious Emperor,” replied 
the conspirator, not without colouring and stam- 
mering, “ such was not my intention~—I had hoped 
to submit a plan, by which I might easily have pre- 
pared the way for correcting this little error.” 

“ Well, your plan, sir!’ said the Emperor, 


sa A 

“ With your sacred Majesty’s leave,” said the 
sir fe “ I would myself have undertaken in- 
stantly to lead against this Tancred and his Ita- 
lians the battle-axes of the faithful Varangian 
guard, who will make no more account of the small, 
number of Franks who have come ashore, than the 
farmer holds of the hordes of rate and mice, and 
such like mischievous vermin, who have harboured 
in his ies”? 

‘ And what mean you,’’ said the Emperor, “ that 
1 am to do, while my Anglo-Saxons fight for my 
sake {” 

“ Your Majesty,” replied Achilles, not exactl 
satisfied with the dry and caustic manner in whic 
the Emperor addressed him, “may pnt yourself at 
the head of the Immortal cohorts of Constantin- 
ople; and I am your security, that you may either 
perfect the victory over the Latins, or at least 
redeem the most distant chance of a defeat, by ad- 
vancing at the head of this choice body of domestic 
troops, should the day appear doubtful,”’ 

“ You, yourself, Achilles Tatius,” returned the 
Emperor, “ have repeatedly assured us, that these 
Immortals retain a perverse attachment to our 
rebel Ursel. How is it, then, you would have us 
intrust our defence to these bands, when we have 
engaged our valiant Varangiafis in the proposed 
conflict with the flower of the western army !—Did 
you think of this risk, Sir Follower ?” 

Achilles Tatius, much alarmed at an intimation 
indicative of his being known, answered, 
* That in his haste he had been more anxious to 
recommend the plan which should expose his own 
person to the greater danger, than that perhaps 
which was most attended with personal safety to 
his Imperial Master.” 

“Tt. you for so doing,” said the Emperor ; 
* you have anticipated my wishes, though it is not 
in my power at present to follow the advice you 
have given me. 1 would have been well contented, 
undoubtedly, had these Latins measured their wa 
over the strait again, as suggested by last night’s 
council; but since they have arrived, and stand 
embattled on our shores, it is better that we pay 
them with money and with spoil, than with the 
lives of our gallant subjects. We cannot, after all, 
believe that they come with any serious intention 
of doing us injury; it is but the insane desire of 
witn feats of battle and single combat, which 
is to them the breath of their nostrils, that can 
have impelled them to this ial countermarch. 
I impose upon you, Achilles Tatius, combining the 

ire in the same — romeriery you, 
the of ri up to yonder stan and 
beam af their chiel, called the Prince Tancred, 


if he ia there in the of his return, 
sid thie euler kia autering Go Gebale silk 
Phracrtes and the Lemnos squadron. If they 
send us any reasonable excuse, we shall] not be 


averse to receive it at ther hands; fer we have 
not made #0 many sacrifices for the preservation 
of peace, to break forth into war, if, after all, so 
great an evil can be avoided. Thou wilt receive, 
therefore, with a candid and complacent mind, 
such = as they may incline to bring for- 

Tbe. eapived, that the, mais Of this 





ward; an 
puppet-show of a single combat, will be of 
itself to banish every other consideration from the 


reflection of these giddy crusaders.” 

A knock was at this moment heard at the door 
of the Emperor’s apartment; and upon the word 
being given to enter, the Protos ire made his 
appearance. He was arrayed in a splendid suit 
af anslent Roman fashiened armour. The want of 
a visor left his countenance entirely visible ; which, 
pale and anxious as it was, did not well become 
the martial crest and dancing plume with which it 
was decorated He received the commission a)- 
ready mentioned with the less alacrity, because 
the Acolyte was added to him as his colleague ; for, 
as the reader may have observed, these two offi- 
cers were of separate factions in the army, and pn 
indifferent terms with each other. Neither did 
the Acolyte consider his being united in commis- 
sion with the Protospathaire, as a mark either of 
the Emperor’s confidence, or of his own safety. 
He was, however, in the meantime, in the Blac- 

uernal, where the slaves of the interior made not 
the least hesitation, when ordered, to execute any 
officer of the court. The two generals had, there- 
fore, no other alternative, than that which is 
allowed to two greyhounds who are reluctant! 
coupled together. The hope of Achilles Tatiua 
was, that he might get safely through his mission 
to Tancred, after which he thought tlie successful 
explosion of the conspiracy might take place and 
have its course, either as a matter desired and 
countenanced by those Latins, or passed over as a 
ervag in which they took no interest on either 
side, 

By the parting order of the Emperor, they were 
to mount on horseback at the sounding of the great 
Varangian trumpet, put themselves at the head of 
those Anglo-Saxon guards im the court-yard of 
their barrack, and await the Emperor’s further 
orders. 

There was something in this arrangement which 


pressed hard on the conscience of Achilles Tatius, | 


yet he was ata loss to justify his apprehensions 
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| 
| 
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to himself, unless from a conscious feeling of his | 


own ‘pes He felt, however, that in being de- 
tained, under pretence of an honourable mission, 
at the head of the Varangians, he was deprived of 
the liberty of disposing of himself, by which he had 
hoped to communicate with the Cesar and Here- 
ward, whom he reckoned upon as his active ac- 
complices, not knowing that the first was at this 
moment a prisoner in the Blacquernal, where 
Alexius had arrested him in the apartments of the 
Empress, and that the second was the most import- 
ant support of Comnenus during the whole of that 
eventful day. 


When the tic trumpet of the Varangian 
guards sent forth its deep signal through the city, 


the Protospathaire hurried Achilles along with 
him to the rendezvous of the Varangians, and on 
the way said to him, in an easy and indifferent 
tone, “ As the Emperor is in the field in 
you, his ie ate i Follower, will 


course 
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twananit no ondess.to tha gue, except such 
ven Gees a himaelf, ao thas 
will. aansider your authority es this day aus- 


ended? 
« I rognot,” said Achilles, “that there should 

have seemed any cause for such precautions; I 

had h ray own truth and Adelity—but—l am 

obse ta his plaasure in all 

§ axe hia orders,’ said the other 

“ ines you know under what penalty obedience is 


a Fe I, dn not,” asid en & me ing teen 
would remind mae, since 
thant Bo not only great part of those Vavan- 
who are the immediate defenders of the 
peror’s throne, but those reads of the interior, 
who Ayre spi exeoutioners of his pleasure.” 
a eee Proteapathaire returned no answer, 
while a He closely the Avolyte looked upon the 
whioh sttended, te the unysual number of 
y three thousand men, the more had he rea- 
son a ’ believe that he night esteem himself fontu- 
ween the intervention of either the Cesar, 
or Hereward, he could pasa to the con- 
signal to suspend the intended explo- 
on fa ich asd to be provided against by the 
Emperor with unysual eaution. He would have 
giv en bal ce dream of empire, ble which he had 
hort time lulled asleep, to have spen 
but a gator of the azure plume of Nieephorus, 
the white e of the philosopher, or ever a 
glimgaer of Hereward’s battle-axe. No such ob- 
jects could be seen anywhera, and not a little was 
the fai Follower displeased to see that which- 
ever way he turned his eyes, those of the Protos- 
pathaira, but especially of the trusty domestic offi- 
cers of the empire, seemed to follow and watch 
their o tion, 
numeroys aoldiers whom he saw on 
all dae his eye did not recognise a single man 
with aon he could exchange a font or confi- 
dential glance, and he stood in all that agony of 
oe Sbich is rendered the maore au agmating, 
uae the traitor is copsacions that beset by va- 
nous foes, his "h fears are mt moat likely of all 
to betray him, oe a the danger seemed 
to increase, and as aa alarmed imagination at- 








tempted to discern new reasons for it, he could 
only conclude that ether ong of the three principal 
conapirators, or at least some of the inferiors, had 
tarp era 3 his doubt waa, whether he 
sh not his own ahare of what had beep 
hy flinging himself at the feet of the 

erer, a full ~~ But stall 

the of being recoune to 
such a reaps Joined, to the 
absence of tha Emperor, to keep within lus 
lipa a secret, which 9a net only all bis, fu- 
time ot foo sale ee ce 

Ore, i & 
and sh the speaks of lands 
whl mynen promise hin refuge, were, distatit, 


dimly jee: ga extremely difficult of attainments, 
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CHAPTER SXXI. 


Repeated Lael ewe tinge Na 
SuARASRAR 4s, 


Az tha moment when Achilles Tatiss, with a 
feeling of much Prag’ dd tha unwinding 


awaited 
cqunedd of the Imperial fagail saiy wee na 
termed the Temple of the servic paige dis- 
the h the Princess 


tinguished ag the apartment in 
Anny Commnenn wan wont te mee her evening re- 
citations to those who wee permitted the henour 
of hearing prelections of her hiatary. The coun- 
cil consisted af Empress Inene, the Princess 
hereelf, and the Emaperer, with the Patsiareh of 
the Greek Church, a3 9 sort of saediator between a 
course of sevenity and a dangerewa degree ef le- 
nity. 

rf Tell not me, Inene,” said the Huaperon, “ of 
the fine things attached te the praise of meroy. 
Here have I sacrificed my just revenge Ab my 
rival Ursel, and what aaed do I a er by it! 
Why, the old obatinate man, instead of being 
tractable, and sensible of the generesity whieh has 
spared his life and ole can be with difficulty 
brought to exert himself in favour of the Prince to 
whom he owes them. I used to think thas eye- 
sight and the breath of life were things which one 
would preserve at any saeyifiee ; but, on the eon- 
trary, I now believe men value them like mere 
toys. ‘Talk not to me, therefore, of the gratitude 
to ibe expited by saving this ungreteful cub; and 
believe mae, girl,” turning to Anna, “ that not only 
will all my subjects, should I follow your advice, 
laugh at me for sparing a man so predetermined 
ta work my ruin, bits ever barat thyeelf wilt be the 
firat to Upbreid me with the foolish kindness thou 
art now so &nxious te extort fram mae,” 

* Your Inaperial pleasure then,” said the, Patri- 
arch, “ig fixed that your unfortunate son-ior-law 
shall, suffer death for hig accession to this conspi- 
racy, deluded by that heathen villain Agelastes, 

and the traitorous Achilles Tetiwat’” 

“Such is my purpess,” said the Emperor; “and 
in evidence that I mean not again to page over a 
sentence of this kind with a apeming axacution 


only, as in the case of Ureel, thia traitor 
of ours, shall he led from the top of the atainuse, 
or ladder of Achgron, a4, it is ed, shrawee. the 

named the Hall of Judguem, at 


by whieh I 
« Sweag, Saul aa as bee, “I for 
bid thee, ia the name of thag Heaven whasé voice 
(though, unwoythy ) ch in RAY » ta quench 
the smoking flax, or, deatpey. the ali hape whieh 
eee rewqn, that, you may be, asi 
suaded to alter yx One ReApOQHNE Kaw 
guided son-in-law, . within the the spare almatind to tin 
to aye fog your mepay. » | pray yeu, 
Wen of, Constantine.” Y” anid, 
. RAAB, revenanen t” rans, 
“ vs ” re ee te © not worthy 
ee tha Patrianeh’s, 
gee 


ig the hope, off 


on, thein sida hapa aig 


! 
| 
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thing moved, perhaps, by curfosity, a motive which 
selddta alimbers in a female ll even hide 
sdions are in armas, 

“ triarch will tel you,” answered Alex- 
ius, “bihce you must Heeds know; though I pro- 
tude you, you will not receive any assistance in 
your Jeraciost from & silly legendary tale.” 

* Hear it, however,” gaid_ atriarch ; “ for 
ugh it is a tale of the olden time, and somefimes 
supposed td refer to the period ss Hah heathenism 
predominated, it is no less true, that it was a vow 
made and registered in the chancery of the right- 
ful Deity, by ah Emperor of Greece. 

« What Lam now to relate to you,” continued 
he, “is, in truth, & tale not only of a Christian Em- 
peror, but of him who made the whole empire 
Christian ; and of that very Constantine, who was 
also the first who declared Constantinople to be the 
matorors of the emp o. his hero, remarkable 
alike fér his zeal for religion and for his warhke 
achievements, was crowned by Heaven with re- 
peated victory, and With all manner of blessings, 
save that unity in his family which wise men are 
most ambitious to possess. Not only was the bless- 
ng of concord among brethren denied to the fa- 
mily of this triumphant Emperor, but a deserving 
son of mature age, who had been supposed to aspire 
to share the throne with his father, was suddenly, 
and at midnight, called upon to enter his defence 
against a capital charge of treason. You will 
readily excuse my referring to the arts by which 
the son was rendered guilty in the eyes of the fa- 
ther. Be it enough to say, that the unfortunate 
young man fell a victim to the guilt of his step- 
mother, Fausta, dnd that he disdained to exculpate 
hiriself from a charge so gross and so erroneoug. 
It is sald, that the anger of thé Emperor was kept 
up agairist his son by the sycophants who called 
tpoén Constantine to observe that the®culprit dis- 
dained evén to supplicate for mercy, or vindicate 
his inndcence from 0 foul a charge. 

“ But the death-blow had no sooner struck the 
innocent youth, than his father ee a proof of 
the rashness with which he had acted. He had at 
this period been ¢ngaged in constructing the sul)- 
terranean parts of the Blacquernal palace, which 
his remorse appointed to contain a record of his 
paternal grief and contrition. At the upper part 
of the stalrcase, called the Pit of Acheron, he 
caused to bé prgce he a large chamber, still 
called the Hall of Judgment, for the ose of 
execution. i ag through an archway in the 
upper leads from the hdill to the agg of mi- 
sety, where the ag6, or other engine, is disposed 
for thé exevution of state ane of Sieg ter 


Over this archway was ples a.species of marble 
altar, téd BY an image of the ortunate 
Criapus—the pialé were gold, and it bore the 
mi ble ina To My son, WHOM I RASHLY 


CONDRMNHD, gXD TOO HASTILY EXECUTED, en 





constru this pastagé, Constantine made a vo 
that he himself and his poster y, being rei ning 
Em would stand besi rf ne Cris- 
pud, 16 When any individual of ¢ x iamyly 
Ss ae ee 

en e 
vesslally convinggiot te talk of Ihe charge 
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“Time rolled on—the memory of Constantine 
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36 
be namie 
was remerobered almost like that of a saint, and 
the paid to it threw into shadow the anes- 
dote of his son’s death. The exigencies of the state 
rendered it difficult to keep so large & aum in specie 
invested in a statue, which called to mind the un- 

easant failings of so great aman, Your Impe- 
rial Highness’a predecessors applied the metal 
which formed the statue to support the Turkish 
wars ; and the remorse and penance of Constantine 
died away in an obscure tradition of the Church or 
of the palace. Still, however, unless your Inpe- 
rial Majesty has strong reasons to the cantrary, | 
should giye it as my opinion, that you will hardts 
achieve what is due to the memory of the greatest 
of your predecessors, unless you give this unfortu- 
nate criminal, being so near a relation of your own, 
an opportunity of pleading his cause before ng 
by the altar of refuge ; being the name which is 
commonly given to the monument of the unfortu- 
nate Crispus, son of Constantine, although now do- 
prived both of the golden letters which composed 
the inscription, and the golden image which repre- 
sented the royal sufferer.” 

A mournful strain of music was now heard to 
ascend the stair so often mentioned. 

“If I must hear the Cesar Nicephorus Brien- 
nius, ere he pass the altar of refuge, there must be 
no loss of time,” said the Emperor; “ for these 
melancholy sounds announte that he has already 
approached the Hall of Judgment.” 

Both the Imperial ladies began instantly, with 
the utmost carnestness, to deprecate the execution 
of the Caesar’s doom, and to conjure Alexius, as lic 
hoped for quiet in his household, and the everlast- 
ing gratitude of his wife and daughter, that he 
would listen to their entreaties in behalf of an un- 
fortunate man, who had been seduced into guilt, 
but not from his heart. 

“ I will at least see him,” said the Emperoi, 
“and the holy vow of Constantine shall be in the 
present instance strictly observed. But remember, 
you foolsh women, that the state of Crispus and 
the present Ceogar, is as different as guilt from in- 
nocence, and that their fates, therefore, may be 
justly decided upon opposite principles; and with 
opposite resulta. But I will confront this crim 
3 and you, Patriarch, may be present to rendcr 
what help is in your power to a dytag man; fur 
you, the wife and mother of the traitor, you will, 
methinks, do well to retire to tle churcli, atid pray 
God for the soul of the deceased, rather thin dis- 
turb his last moments with unavhiling latnente- 
tions, , 

¢ Alexius,” said the Empress Inene, “ I beseech 

ou to pe coe ; be assured that we will not 


eave you dogged humor of blood-shedding, 
lest you make such materials for hi an are fit- 
ter br the time of Nero than of Constantine.” 
he ror, without reply, led the way into the 
Hall wf Judgment, where a much stronger light than 
usual was sready shining up the stair of on, 
from w Pitage heard to sound, by se Aber 
intermit uy the penitential pests whieh the | 
reek ppointed to be sung at .akecu- 
ons. enty mute glavea, the pale colour of 
whose gave a ghastly look to the withered 
cast Of cate foatirea, and the glaring whiteness of 
their eye ascended two by two, ag it wete from 
e bowels of the earth, eac of them in 


one hand a naked sabre, and in ghe other a lighted 
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torch, After these came the unfortunate Nicepho- 
ros; his looks were those of a man half-dead from 
the terror of immediate dissolution, and what he 


possessed of remaining attention, was turned suc- 
ceasively to two black-stoled monks, who were 
anxiously repeating religious p to him al- 
ternately from the Greek scripture, and the form 
of devotion adopted by the court of Constantinople. 
The Ceesar’s dress also corresponded to his mourn- 
ful fortunes: His legs and arms were bare, and a 
simple white tunic, the neck of which was already 
open, showed that he had assumed the garments 
which were to serve his last turn. A tall muscular 
Nubian slave, who considered himself obviously as 
rg! ap person in the procession, bore on his 
shoulder a large heavy healemar's axe, and, like 
a demon waiting on a sorcerer, stalked step for step 
after his victim. The rear of the procession was 
closed by a band of four priests, each of whom 
chanted from time to time the devotional psalm 
which was thundered forth on the occasion; and 
another of slaves, armed with bows and quivers, 
and with lances, to resist any attempt at rescue, if 
such should be offered. 

It would have required a harder heart than that 
of the unlucky princess to have resisted this gloomy 
apparatus of fear and sorrow, surrounding, at the 
same time directed against, a beloved object, the 
lover of her youth, and the husband of her bosom, 
within a few minutes of the termination of his mor- 
tal career. 

As the mournful train approached towards the 
altar of refuge, half-encircled as it now was by the 
two great and expanded arms which projected from 
the wall, the Emperor, who stood directly in the pas- 
sage, threw upon the flame of the altar some chips 
of aromatic wood, steeped in spirit of wine, which, 
leaping at once into a blaze, illuminated the doleful 
procession, the figure of the principal culprit, and 
the slaves, who had most of them extinguished their 
flambeaux so soon as they had served the purpose 
of lighting them up the staircase. 

The sudden light spread from the altar failed not 
to make the Emperor and the Princesses visible to 
the mournful group which approached through the 
hall. All halted—all were silent. It was a meet- 
ing, a8 the Princess has expressed herself in her 
historical work, such as took place betwixt Ulysses 
and the inhabitants of the other world, who, when 

ey tasted of the blood of his sacrifices, recognised 
him indeed, but with empty lamentations, and ges- 
tures feeble and shadowy. The hymn of contrition 
sunk also into silence ; and, of the whole group, the 
only figure rendered more distinct, was the peste 
executioner, whose high and furrowed forehead, as 
well as the broad steel of his axe, caught and re- 
flected back the bright gleam from the altar. Alex- 
ius saw the necessity of breaking the silence which 
ensued, lest it should give the intercessors for the 
prisoner an opportunity of renewing their entrea- 
ties. 

hich, oth Briennius,” he said, with a vie 
whi ou nerally interru by a slight 
hesitation, which toeet | him, pit his sicateds 
the nickname of the Stutterer, yet, upon important 
occasions like the present, was £0 judiciously tuned 
and balanced in its sentences, that no such defect 
was at all visible—* Nicephorus Briennius,’’ he 
said, “ late Cesear, the lawful doom hath been 
spoken, that, having eonsvired against the life of 


thy rightful sovereign and affectiouate father, 
Aloxias Comnenus, thou shalt suffer the appro: 
priate sentence, by having thy head struck from 
thy body. Here, therefore, at the last altar of re- 
fuge, I meet thee, according to the vow of the im- 
mortal Constantine, for the purpose of demanding 
whether thou hast any thing to allege why thie 
doom should not be executed! Even at this 
eleventh hour, thy tongue is unloosed to 
with freedom what may concern tny life. All is 
prepared in this world and in the next. Look for- 
ward beyond yon archway-——the block is fixed 
Look behind thee, thou see’st the axe already 
sharpened—thy place for good or evil in the next 
world is already determined—time flies—eternity 
approaches. if thou hast aught to say, speak it 
freely—if nought, confess the justice of thy sen- 
tence, and pass on to death.” 

The Emperor commenced this oration, with these 
looks described by his daughter as so piercing, that 
they dazzled like lightning, and his periods, if not 
precisely flowing like burning lava, were yet the 
aceents of a man having the power of absolute 
command, and as such produced an effect not onl 
on the criminal, but also upon the Prince himself, 
whose watery eyes and faltering voice acknow- 
ledged his sense and feeling of the fatal import 

f the present moment. 

Rousing himself to the conclusion of what he 
had commenced, the Emperor again demanded 
whether the prisoner had any thing to say in his 
own defence. 

Nicephorus was not one of those hardened cri- 
minals who may be termed the very prodigies of 
history, from the coolness with which they contem- 
plated the consummation of their crimes, whether 
in their own punispment, or the misfortunes of 
others. {I have been tempted,” he said, dropping 
on his kneeg, “and I have fallen. I have nothing 
to allege in excuse of my folly and ingratitude; but 
I stand prepared to die to expiate my guilt.” A 
deep sigh, almost amounting to a scream, was here 
heard, close behind the Emperor, and its cause as- 
signed by the sudden exclamation of Irene,—“ My 
lord! my lord! your daughter is gone !”” And in 
fact Anna Comnena had sunk into her mother’s 
arms without either sense or motion. The father’s 
attention was instantly called to support his swoon- 
ing child, while the unhappy husband strove with 
the ds to be permitted to go to the assistance 
of his wife. Give me but five minutes of that 
time which the law has abridged—let my efforts 
-but assist in recalling her to a life which should 
be as long as her virtues and her talents deserve ; 
and then let me die at her feet, for I care not, to go 
an inch beyond.” 

The Emperor, who in fact had beer more asto- 
nished at the boldness and rashness of Nicephorus, 
than alarmed by his power, considered him as a 
man rather misled than misleading others, and 
felt, therefore, the full effect of this last interview. 
He was, besides, not naturally cruel, where severi- 
ties were to be enforced under his own eye. 

‘The divine and immortal Constantine,” he 
said, “did nat, I am persuaded, subject his dé- 
scendants to this severe trial, in order further to 
search out the innocence of the criminals, but ra- 
ther to give to those who came after him an op- 
portunity of ohio f forgiving 4 crime which 
could not, without pardon—the express pardon of 
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the Prince—vscape unpunished. I rejoice that I 
am burn of the willow rather than of the oak, and 
I acknowledge my weakness, that not even the 
safety of my own life, or resentment of this un- 


happy man’s treasonable machinations, have the 


same effect with me as the tears of my wife, and 
the swooning of my daughter. Rise up, Nicepho- 
rus Briennius, freely pardoned, and restored even 
to the rank of Ceasar. We will direct thy pardon 
to be made out by the great Logothete, and sealed 
with the golden bull. For four-and-twenty hours 
thou art a prisoner, until an arrangement is made 
for preserving the public peace. Meanwhile, thou 
wilt remain under the charge of the Patriarch, 
who will be answerable for thy forthcoming.— 
Daughter and wife, you must now go hence to 
your own apartment; a future time will come, 
during which you may have enough of weeping 
and embracing, mourning and rejoicing. Pra 

Heaven that I, who, having been trained on till 
I have sacrificed justice and true policy to uxo- 
rious compassion and paternal tenderness of heart, 
may not have cause at last for grieving in good 
earnest for all the events of this miscellaneous 
drama.” 

The pardoned Ceesar, who endeavoured to re- 
gulate his ideas according to this unexpected 
change, found it as difficult to reconcile himself 
to the reality of his situation as Ursel to the face 
of nature, after having been long deprived of en- 
joying it; so much do the dizziness and confusion 
of ideas, occasioned by moral and physical causes 
of surprise and terror, resemble each other in 
their effects on the understanding. 

At length he stammered forth a request that he 
might be | gptioting to go to the field with the Em- 
a and divert, by the interposition of his own 

y, the traitorous blows which some® desperate 
man might aim against that of hisePrince, in a 
day which was too likely to be one of danger and 
bloodshed. 

“ Hold there !” said Alexius Comnenus ;—“ we 
will not begin thy newly-redeemed life by renewed 
doubts of pine allegiance; yet it is but fitting to 
remind thee, that thou art stil] the nominal and 
ostensible head of those who expect to take a part 
in this day’s insurrection, and it will be the safest 
course to trust its pacification to others than to 
thee. Go, sir, compare notes with the Patriarch, 
and merit your pardon by confessing to him any 
traitorous intentions concerning this foul conspi- 
racy with which we may be as yet unacquainted. 
—Daughter and wife, farewell! I must now depart 
for the lists, where I have to speak with the traitor 
Achitles Tatius and the heathenish infidel Agelas- 
tes, if he still lives, but of whose providential death 
I hear a cénfirmed rumour.” 

“ Yet do not go, my dearest father !” said the 
Princess ; “ but let me rather go to encourage the 
loyal subjects in your behalf. The extreme kind- 
ness which you have extended towards my guilty 
husband, convinces me of the extent of your af- 
fection towards your unworthy daughter, and the 

tuess of the sacrifice which you have made to 

er almost childish affection for an ungrateful man 
who put your life in wan: al 
“That is to say, daughter,” said the Emperor, 
smiling, “ that the pardon of your husband is a 


boon which has lost its merit when it is granted 4 
Take my advice, Anna, and think otherwise’ wives 
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and their husbands ought in prudence to forget 
their offences towards each other aa soon as human 
nature will permit them. Life is too short, and 


conj tranquillity too uncertain, to admit of 
dwelling long upon such pidge. subjecta. 1's 
your apartments, Princesses, prepare the 
searlet-buskins, and the embroidery whieh is dis- 


played on the cuffs and collars of the Csosar’s 
robe, indicative of his high rank. He must not be 
seen without them on the morrow.—Reverend 
father, I remind you once more that the Cessar 
is in your personal custody from this moment unti} 
to-morrow at the same hour.” 

They parted; the Emperor repairing to put 
himself at the head of his Varangian guards—the 
Ceasar, under the superintendence of the Patriarc 
withdrawing into the interior of the Blacquern 
Palace, where Nicephorus Briennius was undor 
the necessity of “ unthreading the rude eye of ro- 
bellion,” and throwing such lights as were in his 
power upon the progress of the conspiracy. 

“ Agelastes,” he said, “ Achilles Tatius, and 
Hereward the Varangian, were the persons princi- 
pally intrusted in its progress. But whether they 
had been all true to their engagements, he did not 
pretend to be assured.” 

In the female apartments, there was a violent 
discussion betwixt Anna Comnena and her mother. 
The Princess had undergone during the day many 
changes of sentiment and feeling ; and though they 
had finally united themselves into one strong inte- 
rest in her husband’s favour, yet no sooner was the 
fear of his punishment removed, than the sense of 
his ungrateful behaviour began to revive. She be- 
came sensible also that a woman of her extraordi- 
nary attainments, who had been by a universal 
course of flattery disposed to entertain a very high 
opinion of her own consequence, made rather a 
poor figure when she had been the passive subject 
of a long series of intrigues, by which she was des- 
tined to be disposed of in one way or the other, 
according to the humour of a set of subordinate 
conspirators, who never so much as dreamed of 
regarding her as a being capable of forming a wish 
in her own behalf, or even yielding or refusing a 
consent. Her father’s authority over her, and 
right to dispose of her, was less questionable; but 
even then it was something derogatory to the dig- 
nity of a Princess born in the purple—an authoress 
besides, and giver of immortality—to be, without 
her own consent, thrown, as it were, at the head 
now of one suitor, now of another, however mean 
or disgusting, whose alliance could for the time 
benefit the Emperor. The aoe ae of these 
moody reflections was, that Anna Comnena deeply 
toiled in spirit for the discovery of some means by 
which she might assert her sullied dignity, and 
various were the expedients which she revolved, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


But now the hand of fate is on the curtain, 
And brings the scene to light. 
Don Sebastian. 


THE gigantic trumpet of the Varangians sounded 
its loudest note of march, and the squadrons of the 
faithful guards, sheathed in complete mail, and en- 
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slosing in their centre the person of their Imperial 
master, set forth upon their B Saini through 
the streets of. Constantinople. The form of Alexius, 
glittering in his splendid armour, seemed no un- 
moet sentra] point for the force of an empire ; and 
while the ditizens crowded in the train of him and 
hig escort, there might be seen a visible difference 
between those who came with the premeditated 
intention of tumult, and the greater part, who, like 
the multitude of every great city, thrust each other, 
and shout for rapture on account of any cause for 
which a‘crowd may be collected together. The 
hope of the conspirators was lodged chiefly in the 
{mmortal Guards, who were levied principally for 
the defence of Constantinople, partook of the gene- 
ral prejudices of the citizens, and had been parti- 
cularly influenced by those in favour of Ursel, by 
whom, previous to his imprisonment, they had 
themselyes been commanded. The conspirators 
had determined that those of this body who were 
considered as mosf discontented, should early in 
the morning take possession of the posts in the 
lists most favourable for their purpose of assaulting 
the Emperor’s person. But, in spite of all efforts 
short of actual violence, for which the time did not 
seem to be come, they found themselves disappoint- 
ed in this purpose, by parties of the Varangian 

ds, planted with apparent carclessness, but, in 
act, with perfect skill, for the prevention of their 
enterprise. Somewhat confounded at perceiving 
that a design, which they could not suppose to be 
suspected, was, nevertheless, on every part con- 
trolled and counter-checked, the conspirators began 
to look for the principal persons of their own party, 
on whom they depended for orders in this emer- 
gency; but neither the Ceesar nor Agelastes was 
to be seen, whether in the lists or on the military 
march from Constantinople; and though Achilles 
Tatius rode in the latter assembly, yet it might be 
elearly observed that he was rather attending upon 
the Protospathaire, than assuming that independ- 
ence n3 an officer which he loved to affect. 

In this manner, as the Emperor with his glitter- 
ing bands approached the phalanx of Tanered and 
nis followers, who were drawn up, it will be re- 
membered, upon a rising cape between the city 
and the lists, the main body of the Imperial pro- 
cossion deflected in eéme degree from the straight 
road, in order to march past them without inter- 
ruption; while the Protospathaire and the Acolyte 
passed under the escort of a band of Varangians, 
to héar the Emperor’s enquiries to Prince T'ancred, 
concerning thé purpose of his being there with his 
band The short march was soon performed—the 
large trumpet which attended the two officcrs 
sounded.a parley, and Tancred himeelf, remark- 
able for that personal beauty which Tasso has pre- 
ferred to any of the crusaders, except Rinaldo 
d’Este, the creature of his own poetical imagina- 
tion, advanced to parley with them. 

“ The Emperor of Greece,” said the Protospa- 
thaire to Tancred, “requires the Prince of Otranto 
to show, by the two high officers who shall deliver 
him this message, with what purpose he has re- 
turned, contrary to his oath, to the right side of 
these straits; assuring Prince Tancred, at the 





same time, that nothing will so much please the 
Emperor, as to receive an answer not at variance 
with his tregty with the Dyke of Bouillon, and the 
oath which wag taken by the crusading nobles and 
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their so.diers ; since that would enable the Em 
ror, in ity to his awn wishes, by his kind 

ion of Prince Tancred and his to show 
how high is his estimation of the dignity of the 
one, and the bravery of both—We wait an an- 
ewer.” 

The tone of the message had nothing in it very 
alarming, and its substance cost Printe Tancred 
very little trouble to answer. “ The cause,” he 
said, “of the Prince of Otranto earing here 
with fifty lances, ie thie cartel, in which’a combat 
is appointed betwixt Nicephorus Briennijus, callec 
the Ceesar, a high member of this empire, and :. 
worthy knight of great fame, the partner of the 
Pilgrims who have taken the Cross, in their high 
vow to rescue Palestine from the infidels, The 
name of the said Knight is the redoubted Robert 
of Paris. It becomes, therefore, an obligation, r- 
dispensable upon the Holy Pilgrims of the Crusade, 
to send one chief of their number, with a body of 
men-at-arms, sufficient to see, as is usual, fair play 
between the combatants. That such is their inten- 
tion, may be seen from their sending no more than 
fifty lances, with their furniture and following; 
whereas it would have cost them no trouble to 
have detached ten times the number, had they 
nourished any purpose of interfering by force, or 
disturbing the fair combat which is about to take 
place. The Prince of Otranto, therefore, and his 
followers, will place themselves at the disposal of 
the Imperial Court, and witness the proceedings of 
the combat, with the most perfect confidence that 
the rules of fair battle will be punctually ob 
served.” 

The two Grecian officers transmitted this reply 
to the Emperor, whp heard it with pleasure, and, 
immediately proceeding to act upon the principle 
which he had laid dewn, of maintaining peace, if 
possible, with the crusaders, named Rrince Tan- 
cred with the Protospathaire as Field Marshals of 
the lists, fully empowered, under the Emperor, to 
decide all the terms of the combat, and to have 
recourse to Alexius himself where their opinions 
disagreed. This was made known to the assistants 
who were thus prepared for the entry into the lists 
of the Grecian officer and the Italian prince in full 
armour, while a proclamation announced to all the 
spectators their solemn office. The same annuncia- 
tion commanded the assistants of every kind to clear 
a convenient part of the seats which surrounded 
the lists on one side, that it might serve for the 
accommodation of Prince Tancred’s followers. 

Achilles Tatius, who was a heedful observer ot 
all these passages saw with alarm, that by the last 
collocation the armed Latins were interposed be- 
tween the Immortal Guards and the discontented 
citizens, which made it most probable that tha 
conspiracy was discovered, and that Alexius found 
he had a good right to reckon upon the assistance 
of Tanered and hig forces in the task of suppress- 
ing it. This, added to the cold and pastas ings 
in which the Emperor communicated his com- 
mands to him, made the Acolyte of opinion, that 
his best chance of escape from the danger in which 
he was now placed, was, that the whole conspiracy 
should fall to the ground, and thaf the day should 
pass without the least attempt to shake the throue 
of Alexius Comnenus. Even then it continued 
highly duubtful, whether a despot, so wily and se 
suspicious as the Emperor, would-think it suffi- 






be- 


tain to provoke a rupture, which it was the interest 
of the weaker party te delay, with whatever diffi- 
culty. And while the soldiers under Achilles’s 
immediate authority seemed still to treat him as 
their superior officer, and appeal to him for the 
word ef coramand, it became more and more evi- 
dent that the slightest degres of suspicion which 
sheuld be excited, would be the instant signal for 
his being placed under arrest. With a trembling 
heart, therefore, and eyes dintmed by the powerful 
idea of seen parting with the light of day, and all 
that it made visible, the Acolyte saw himself con- 
demned te watch the turn of cireumstanoes, over 
which he could have no influence, and to content 
himeelf with waiting the result of a drama, in which 
his owa life was concerned, although the piece was 
played by others. Indeed, it seemed ae if through 
the whole assembly some signal was waited for, 
which no one was in readiness to give. 

The digcontented citizens and soldiers looked in 
vain for Agelastes and the Cassar; and whien they 
observed the condition of Achilles Tatius, it seemed 
such as rather to express doubt and consternation, 
than to give encouragement to the hopes they had 
entertained. Many of the lowe» classes, however, 
felt too secure in their own insignificance to fear 
the personal consequences of & tumult, and were 
desirous, therefore, to provoke the disturbance, 
which seemed hushing iteelf to sleep. * 

A hoarse murmur, which attained almost the 
importance of a shout, exclaimed,— Justice, jus- 
tice !—Ursel, Ursel !—The rights of the Immortal 
Guards |” &c. At this the trumpet of the Varan- 
gians awoke, and its tremendous tones were heard 
to peal loudly over the whole assembly, as the voice 
of its presiding deity. A dead silence prevailed in 
the multitude, aud the voice of a herald announced, 
in the name of Alexius Commnenus, his sovereign 
will and pleasure. 

“ Citizens of the Roman Empire, your com- 
plaints, stirred up by factious men, have reached 
the eax of your Emperor; you shall yourselves be 
witness to his power of: gratifying his people. At 
yore eer and before your own sight, the visual 
ray w hath: been quenched shall be re-illun- 
ined—the mind einer ee dengrann to 
the imperfect of individual wants be 
again added AS is the owner’s will, to the 
charge of an ample Theme or division of the em- 
pire. Political jealousy, more hard to receive con- 
viction than the blind to reeeive sight, shall yield 


itself conquered, by the Emperor’s lovo 
of his: Se neat dake ive the welutac: 
tio, Ursel, the darling of your wishes; stpposed 
to be long dead, ox at least believed to exist. in 





clear in eyesight, and 
necessary to adern the 
the affection of the people.’ 


of every faeulty 
r’s favour, or merit 


blimded seclusion, is restored to ger plo in health,- 


COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, 


fia vel, in Suek he vans meh, Spread 
C) 


FE] 3 


Aa the herald thus spoke, a figure, which 
hitherto stood shronded beltind sotse eRiedva vf 


B 


a scarlet carithent, of Seeves 
and bdskins displayed those ornamente which ex- 
a rank nearly adjacent to that éf the Em. 
peror himsdif. He held in his hand &# eifvéer ¢run- 
cheon, the badge of delegated command over the 
immortal Guards; and, kneeling before the Bax 
peror, presented it to his intimating a vir 
tual resignation of the command which it 
The whole assembly were electrified at the 
ance of a person long supposed either dead, oi by 
cruel means rendered incapable of public trust. 
Some recognised the man whose appearance atid 
features were not easily forgot, and gratulated him 
upon his most unexpected retarn te the service of 
his country. Others steod suspended in ammuee- 
ment, not knowing whether to trast their eyes, 
while a few determined malecontents eagerly 
pressed upon the assembly an athegation that the 
person presented as Ursel was only a coubterfeit, 
and the whole a trick of the Emperor. 

“ Speak to them, noble Ursel,” said the Empe- 
ror. * Tell them, that if I have sined inst 
thee, it has been because I was deceived, and that 
my disposition to make thee amends is a8 ample as 
ever was my purposo of doing thee sel 

“Friends and countrymen,” said Ureel, turning 
himself to the assembly, “his Imperial Majcsty 
permits me to offer my assurance, that if in an 
former part of my life 1 havo suffered at his han 
it is more than wiped out by the feelings of a 
moment so glorious as this; and that I am well 
satisfied, from the present instant, to spend what 
remains of my life in the service of the most 
nerous and beneficent of sovereigns, or, with 
permission, to bestow it in preparing, by devo- 
tional exercises, for an infinite immortality to be 
spent in tho ciprde of saints and angels. Which- 
ever choice I shail make, I reckon that you, my 
beloved countrymen, who have remembered me 
so kindly during years of darkness and captivity 
will not fail to afford me the advantage of your 

rayers.”’ 

This sudden apparition of the long-lost Ursel 
had too much of that which elevates and en 
not to captivate the multitude, and they sealed 
their reconciliation with three tremendous shouts, 
which are said to have shaken the air, that birds, 
incapable of sustaining themselves, sunk’ down ex+ 
hausted out of their native element. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“What, leave the combat ont!” exclaimed the knight. 

“ Yea! or we must renounce the Stagyrite. 

** So Jarge a crowd the stage will ne’er contain.” 

~* Then build a new, or act it on a plain.” ae 
PR, 


Tus sounds of the gtatulating shout had ex- 
panded over the distant shores of the B 
by mountain and forest, and died at length in the 
farthest echoes, when the people, in the ailence 
which ensued, appeared to ask each other what 
next scene was about to adorn a pause so sdlemn 


and a stage 0 august. The pause would probably 
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have soon given place to some new clamour, for a 
multitude, from whatever cause assembled, seldom 
remains long silent, had not a new signal from the 
Varangian t given notice of a fresh pu 

to solicit their attention. The blast had something 
in its tone spirit-stirring and yet melancholy, par- 
taking both of the character of a point of war, and 
of the doleful sounds which might be chosen to an- 
nounce an execution of peculiar solemnity. Its 
notes were high and widely extended, and pro- 
longed and long dwelt upon, as if the brazen cla- 
mour had been waked by something more tremend- 
ous than the lungs of mere mortals. 

The multitude appeared to acknowledge these 
awful sounds, which were indeed such as habitu- 
ally solicited their attention to Imperial edicts of 
melancholy import, by which rebellions were an- 
nounced, dooms of treason discharged, and other 
tidings of a great and affecting import intimated to 
the people of Constantinople. hen the trumpet 
had in its turn ceased, with its thrilling and dole- 
ful notes, to agitate the immense assembly, the 
voice of the herald again addressed them. 

It announced in a grave and affecting strain, that 
it sometimes chanced how the people failed in their 
duty to a sovereign, who was unto them as a fa- 
ther, and how it became the painful duty of the 
prince to use the rod of correction rather than the 
olive sceptre of mercy. 

‘“ Fortunate,” continued the herald, “ it is, when 
the supreme Deity, having taken on himself the 
preservation of a throne, in beneficence and justice 
resembling his own, has also assumed the most 
painful task of his earthly delegate, by punishing 
those whom his unerring judgment acknowledges 
as most guilty, and leaving to his substitute the 
more agreeable task of pardoning such of those as 
art has misled, and treachery hath involved in its 
snares. 

“ Such being the case, Greece and its accom- 
panying Themes, are called i to listen and 
learn that a villain, namely Agelastes, who had in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of the Emperor, 
by affectation of deep knowledge and severe vir- 
tue, had formed a treacherous plan for the murder 
of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, and a revolu- 
tion in the state. This person, who, under pre- 
tended wisdom, hid the doctrines of a heretic and 
the vices of a sensualist, had found proselytes to 
his doctrines even among the Emperor’s house- 
hold, and those persons who were most bound to 
him, and down to the lower order, to excite the last 
of whom were dispersed a multitude of forged ru- 
mours, similar to those concerning Ursel’s death 
and blindness, of which your own eyes have wit- 
nessed the falsehood.” 

The people, who had hitherto listened in silence, 
upon this appeal broke forth in a clamorous assent. 

ey had scarcely been again silent, ere the iron- 
voiced herald continued his proclamation. 

“ Not Korah, Dathan, and Abiram,’’ he said, 
“had more justly, or more directly fallen under the 
doom of an offended Deity, than this villain, Age- 
lastes. The steadfast earth gaped to devour the 
apostate sons of Israel, but the termination of this 
wretched man’s existence has been, as far as can 
now be known, by the direct means of an evil 
spirit, whom his own arts had evoked into the 
upper air. By the spirit, as would appear by the 
testimony of a noble lady, and other females, who 
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witnessed the termination of his life, Agelastes was 
strangled, a fate well-becoming his odibus crimes. 
Such a death, even of a guilty man, must, imdeed, 
be most painful to the humane feelings of the Em- 
peror, because it involves suffering beyond this 
world. But the awful ca e carries with it 
this comfort, that it absolves the Emperor from 
the necessity of carrying any farther a ve 

which Heaven itself seems to have limited to the 
exemplary punishment of the principal conspira- 
tor. Some changes of offices and situations shall 
be made, for the sake of safety and good order, 
but the secret who had or who had not, been con- 
cerned in this awful crime, shall sleep in the bo- 
soms of the persons themselves implicated, since 
the Emperor is determined to dismiss their offence 
from his memory, as the effect of a transient delu- 
sion. Let all, therefore, who now hear me, what- 
ever consciousness they may possess of a know- 
ledge of what was this day intended, return to 
their houses, assured that their own thoughts will 
be their only punishment. Let them rejoice th 
Almighty aoadiens has saved them from the me¢/- 
tations of their own hearts, and, according to /fe 
affecting language of Scripture,—* Let them reent 
and sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thes.’” 

The voice of the herald then ceased, was 
again answered by the shouts of the autlience. 
These were unanimous; for circumstances contri- 
buted to convince the malecontent party that they 
stood at the Sovereign’s mercy, and the edict that 
they heard having shown his acquaintance with 
their guilt, it lay at his pleasure to let loose upon 
them the strength of the Varangians, while, from 
the terms on which it had pleased him to receive 
Tancred, it was pfobable that the Apuleian forces 
were also at his disposal. 

The voices, therefore, of the bulky Stephanos, of 
Harpax The centurion, and other rebels, both of the 
camp and city, were the first to thunder forth their 
gratitude for the clemency of the Emperor, and 
their thanks to Heaven for his preservation. 

The audience, reconciled to the thoughts of the 
discovered and frustrated conspiracy, began mean- 
time, according to their custom, to turn themselves 
to the consideration of the matter which had more 
avowedly called them together, and private whis- 

ers, swelling by degrees into Jnugaamenienea te 
express the ised tisfeotioh OF tea zens at being 
thus long assembled, without receiving any com- 
munication respecting the announced purpose of 
their meeting. 

Alexius was not slow to perceive the tende 
of their thoughts; and, on a signal from his hand, | 
the trumpets blew a point of war, in ds far 
more lively than those which had prefaced the Im- 
perial edict. “ Robert, Count of Paris,’ then said 
a herald, “ art thou here in thy place, or by 
knightly proxy, to  aoehis the challenge brought 
against thee by his Imperial Highness Nicephorus 
Briennius, Ceesar of this empire ?” 

The Emperor conceived himself to have to 
provided a the actual eee at th ] 
of either of the ies named, and had prepared 
an exhibition of another kind, namely, certain 
cages, tenanted by wild animals, which being now 
loosened should do thvir pleasure with each othér 
in the eyes of the assembly. His astonishment and 
confugion, therefore, were t, when, as the last 
note of the proclamation died in the echo, Count 
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obert of Paris stood forth, armed cap-a-pie, his 
mailed charger led behind him from within the 
curtained enclosure, at one end of the lists, as if 
ready to mount at the signal of the marshal. 

The alarm and the shame that were visible in 
every countenance near the Imperial presence 
when no Ceesar came forth in like fashion to con- 
front the formidable Frank, were not of long dura- 
tion. Hardly had the style and title of the Count 
of Paris been duly announced by the heralds, and 
their second summons of his antagonist uttered in 
due form, when a person, like one of the 
Varangian Guards, sprung into the lists, and an- 
nounced himeelf as ready to do battle in the name 
and place of the Ceesar Nicephorus Briennius, and 
for the honour of the empire. 

Alexius, with the utmost joy, beheld this unex- 
pected assistance, and readily gave his consent to 
the bold soldier who stood thus forward in the 
hour of utmost need, to take upon himself the dan- 
gerous office of champion. He the more readily 
acquiesced, as, from the size and appearance of the 
soldier, and the gallant bearing he displayed, he 
had no doubt of his individual person, and fully 
confided in his valour. But Prince Tancred inter- 
posed his opposition. 

“ The lista,” he said, “ were only open to knights 
and nobles; or, at any rate, men were not permit- 
ted to meet therein who were not of some equality 
of birth and blood ; nor could he remain a silent 
witness where the laws of chivalry are in such re- 
spects forgotten.” 

s“ Let Count Robert of Paris,’ said the Varan- 
gian, “ look upon my countenance, and say whether 
he has not, by promise, removed all objection to 
our contest which might be fcunded upon an in- 
equality of condition, and let him be i himself, 





whether, by meeting me in fhis field, he will do 
more than comply with a compact which he has 
long since become bound by.” ‘ 

Count Robert, upon this appeal, advanced and 
acknowledged, without further debate, that, not- 
withstanding their difference of rank, he held him- 
self bound by his solemn word to give this valiant 
soldier a meeting in the field. That he regretted, 
on account of this gallant man’s eminent virtues, 
and the high services he had received at his hands, 
that they should now stand upon terms of such 
bloody arbitration ; but since nothing was more 
common, than that the fate of war called on friends 
to meet each other in mortal combat, he would not 
shrink from the engagement he had pledged him- 
self to; nor did he think his quality in the slight- 
est degree infringed or diminished, by meeting in 
hattle a warrior so well known and of such guva 
account as Hereward, the brave Varangian. He 
added, thate“ he willingly admitted that the combat 
should take place on foot, and with the battle-axe, 
which was the ordinary weapon of the Varangian 

99 


Hereward had stood still, almost like a statue, 
while this discourse passed; but when the Count 
of Paris had made this speech, he inclined himself 
towards him with a graceful obeisance, and ex- 
pressed himself honoured and gratified by the 
manly manner in which the Count acquitted him- 
self, according to his promise, with complete honour 
and fidelity. 

‘ What we are to do,” said Count Robert, with 
a sigh of regret, which even his love of battle could 
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not prevent, “let us do quickly ; the heart may be 
affected, but the hand inust do its duty.” 

Hereward assented, with the additional remark, 
« Let us then lose no more tinre, which is already 
flying fast.”” And, grasping his axe, he stvod pre- 

for combat. 

«* IT also am ready,” said Count Robert of Paris, 
taking the same weapon from a Varangian soldier, 
who stood by the lista. Both were immediately 
upon the alert, nor did further forms or circum- 
stances put off the intended duel. 

The first blows were given and parried with 
great caution, and Prince Tancred and others 
thought that on the part of Count Robert the cau- 
tion was much greater than usual; but, in combat 
as in food, the appetite increases with the exercise. 
The fiercer ions began, as usual, to awaken 
with the clash of arms and the sense of deadly 
blows, some of which were made with great fury 
on either side, and parried with considerable diffi- 
culty, and not so completely but what blood flowed 
on both their parts. The Greeks looked with as- 
tonishment on a single combat, such as they hac 
seldom witnessed, and held their breath as they 
beheld the furious blows dealt by either warrior, 
and expected with each stroke the annihilation of 
one or other of the combatants. As yet their 
strength and agility seemed somewhat equally 
matched, although those who judged with more 
pretension to knowledge, were of opinion, that 
Count Robert spared putting forth some part of 
the military skill for which he was celebrated ; and 
the remark was generally made and allowed, that 
he had surrendered a great advantage by not in- 
sisting upon his right to fight upon horaeback. On 
the other hand, it was the general opinion that the 
gallant Varangian omitted to take advantage of one 
or two opportunities afforded him by the heat of 
Count Robert’s temper, who obviously was incensed 
at the duration of the combat. 

Accident at length seemed about to decide what 
had been hitherto an equal contest. Count Robert, 
making a feint on one side of his antagonist, struck 
him on the other, which was uncovered, with the 
edge of his weapon, so that the Varangian reeled, 
and seemed in the act of falling tothe earth. The 
usual sound made by spectators at the sight of any 
painful or unpleasant circumstance, by drawing 
the breath between the teeth, was suddenly heard 
to pass through the assembly, while a female voice 
loud and eagerly exclaimed,—®* Count Robert of 
Paris !—forget not this day that thou owest a life 
to Heaven and me.” The Count was in the act of 
again seconding his blow, with what effect could 
hardly be judged, when this cry reached his ears, 
and apparently took away his disposition for far- 
ther combat. is seca ; 

“I acknowledge the debt,” he said, sinking his 
battle-axe, and retreating two steps from his anta- 
gonist, who stood in astonishment, re- 
covered from the stunning effect of the blow by 
which he was so nearly prostrated. He sank the 
blade of his battle-axe in imitation of his antago- 
nist, and seemed to wait in suspense what was to 
be the next process of the combat. “ I acknow- 
pa ape debt,” said the valiant Count of P 
“ alike to Bertha of Britain and to the Ys 
who has port me from the crime of ungrate- 





ful bl iltiness.— You have seen the t, 
gentlemen,” turning to Tancred and his chivairy, 
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‘and. can » on your henowe, that it has been 
Uaintained fegly on beth, siden, and without ad- 
ventage am either, 1 pneumemy konouxadle an- 
tagensat has by this time satisfied the desire which 
me under his challenge, and whieh opr- 
tainly had no taste in it of persemal or private 
quarrel, On my paet, I xetala towards him such 
ort rt gerne er 
j i u coma te it 
self-defongs, a aeanefis and sinful action.” 

Alexius gladly embraeed the terms af truce, 
whieh he wae far-foem expecting, and threw down 
his warden, in aigual that the duel was ended. Tan- 
cred, though somewhat surprised, and perhaps even 

ined, that a private soldier of the Emperor's 

 iocal gee have so long resisted. the utmost ef- 
of so approved a knight, could not but own 

thet the eombat had been fought with perfect fair- 
ness and equality, aud decided upon terms dishon- 
outeble to neither party. The Count’s character 
being well knewn and established amongst the orn- 
sadexs, they were compelled to helieve that some 
motive of a most potant nature formed the prin- 
ciple upor which, very contrary to his general prac- 
tice, he had proposad a cessation of the combat 

before it waa brought to a deadly, or at least to a 
decisive conelusion. The ediet of the Emperor 
upon the oceasion, therefore, passed into a law, 
acknowledged by the assent of the chiefs present, 
and especially affirmed and gratulated by the shouts 
of the assembled spectators. 

But poner the most interesting figure in the 
assembly waa that of the bold Varangian, arrived 
so suddenly at a promotion of military renown, 
which the extreme diffioulty he bad experienced in 
keeping his ground against Count Robert had pre- 
vented him from aaticipating, although his mo- 
desty had not diminished the indomitable courage 
with which he maintained the contest. He stood 
in the middle of the lists, his face ruddy with the 
exertion of the combat, and not less so from the 
modest. consciousness proper to the plainness and 
ab ed of his character, which was disconcertod 
ly finding himeelf the central point of the gaze af 
the Diese ree 

“Speak to me, my egldier,” said Alexius, strong- 
ly affected by the gratitude which he felt was due 
to Hereward upon so singular an ocoasion, “ speak 
to thine Emperor as his superior, for such thou art 
at this moment, and tall lim if there is any man- 
ner even at the expenea of half his kingdom, to 
atone for his own life sayed, and, what is yet 
dearer, for the honour of his country, which thon 
hast so manfully defended and; presenved?” 

_% My Lord,” answered. Hexeward, “ your Impe- 
rial Highness valuss:my nosy services over highly, 
and ought to attribute them to the noble Count of 
Pari first, for hia condescending to agpept of an 
nappa clean in quality ae cadaned ; ~ orth 
in genexe reling victory when he might 
pa egear ti it by an addits blow; for J hore 

em:hofere your Majesty, my brethren, and 
assembled Greciana, that, my power of protracting 





the.combet waa-ended, when the gallant Count, by 
wet Riomos tayeall that’ wecng, braze moan,” said 
not. wrong, braye ? spi 
Count: Rabext; “for I. vew to our Lady of the 
Broken Laneas, that; the combat wae: yet withis 
the undetermined doom of Providenee, when the 
pressure of my own feelings rendered me incapable 
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of it, to the necessary harm, perhaps to 
reagoveny, bly of am antagonist to whom | 
qwe se ynueh apap the 
recom whieh the gemarosity na es 
offers bo ® manner 80 just and Featefal, and fear 
not lest. moxtal voice pronannces that reward un- 
Mewrited whieh: Robext of Paris shall avouch with 
his swend to have heen gallantly wen upen bis.own 
erest.”” 

“ Yeu ane toe great, my lord, and teo noble,” 
answered the Anglo-Sexen, “to be gainsaid b 
such as 1 am, and | saat ek neraleay ie atvite 
between ua by centesting the circumstances under 
whieh oer eombat so suddenly closed, nor would it 
be wise or prudent im me favther to contradict. you. 
My noble Emperor generously offers me the ri 
of naming what he calls my recompense ; but let 
not his generosity be dispraised, although it is from 
you, my lord, and not from his Imperial Highness, 
that 1 am to ask a boon, to me the dearest te which 
my voice can give utterance.” 

“ And that,” said the Count, ‘‘ hag reference ta 
Bertha, the faithful attendant of my wife ?” 

“ Even so,” said Hereward ; “it is my propesa] 
to request my discharge from the Varangian guard, 
and permission to share in your | ip’s pious 
and honourable vow for the recovery of Palestine, 
with liberty to fight under your honoured hanner, 
and permission ont time to time to recommend 
my love-suit to Bertha, the attendant of the Coun- 
tess of Paris, and the hope that it may find favour 
in the eyes of her noble lord and lady. I ge Pcie 
finally hope te be restored to a country, which I 
have never ceased to love over the rest of the 
world.” 

“Thy service, woble soldier,” said the Count, 
“shall be as acceptable to me as that of a born 
earl; nor is there ak opportunity of acquiring ho- 
nour whith 1 can shape for thee, owls as it 
occurs, 1 whl not gladly prefer thee. I will not 
boast of what interest I have with the King of 
England, but something I can do with him, and it 
shal] be strained to the uttermost to settle thee in 
thine own beloved native country.” 

The Emperor then spake. “ Bear witness, hea- 
ven and earth, and you my faithful subjects, and 
you my gallant allies; above all, you my bold and 
true Varangian Guard, that we would rather have 
lost the brightest jewel. from our Imperial erown, 
than have relinquished the service of this true and 
faitliful Anglo-Saxon, But since go he must and 
will, it s he my stady to distinguish him. by 
such marks of beneficence as may make it known 
through his future life, that he is the pexson to 
whom the Emperor Alexius Comnenus acknow- 
ledged a deht larger than his empire could dis- 
charge. You, my Lord Tancred, and, your prin- 
cipal leadera, will sup with us this evening, and 
to-morrow resume your honourable and religious 
purpose of pilgrimage. We trust both the com- 


batants will also oblige us by their presence, — 


Trumpets, give the signal for 
The trumpets sounded ingly, and the dif- 
ferent. classes of spectators, avd 


broke up into various panties,.or formed into their 
peared ranka, for the purpose of their return te 
caty. 
The screams of women suddenly and strangely 
raised, waa:the first thing that arrested tle de- 
parture of the multitude, when those who glanced 
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their eyes fase “hisses hs the t ourang- 
ontang, produce hilt in tp Unto, ther wer 
prige and astonishment, The women, and many 
of the men who were t, unaccustomed to the 
ghastly look and sayage appearance of a creature 
BO a ordinary, & yal of terror 50 lond, 
that it discomposed the animal who was the occa- 
sion of its being raised. Sylvan, in the co of 
the night, having escaped over the n-wall of 
Agelastes, and clambered over the rampart of the 

y, found no difficujty in, hiding himself in the 
hich were in the act of beitig raised, having 
found\a lurking-place in some dark corner under 
the sffats of the spectators. From this he was pro- 
celciged y the tumult Seg dispersing 
writtitude d been compelled, therefore, to 
make an app nee in cable when he least de- 
sired it, not unlike that of the celebrated Puliccin- 
ello, at the conclusion of his own drama, when he 
enters in mortal strife with the foul fiend himself, 
a scene which scarcely excites more terror om 
the juvenile andience, than did the uncxpcecte 
apparition of Sylvan among the spectators of the 
duel. Bows were bent, and javelins pointed by 
the braver part of the soldiery, against an animal 
of an appearance so ambiguous, and whom his un- 
common size and grizzly look caused most who be- 
held him to suppose either the devil himself, or the 
apparition of some fiendish deity of anciont days, 
whom the heathens worshipped. Sylvan had so 
far improved such opportunities as had been af- 
forded him, as to become sufficiently aware that 
the attitudes assumed by so many military men, 
inferred immediate danger to his person, from 
which he hastened to shelter himself by flying to 
the protection of Hereward, with whom he had 
been in some degree familiarized. Tle seized nm, 
aceordingly, by the cloak, and, by the absurd and 
alarmed look of his fantastic features, and a cer- 
tain wild and gibbering chatter, endea’oured to 
express his fear and to ask protection. Herewaid 
endersicod the terrified creature, and turning to 
the Emperor’s throne, said aloud,—* Poor fright- 
ed being, turn thy petition, and gestures, and 

s, to a quarter which, having to-day pardoned 
“many offences which were wilfully and mali- 
Aously schemed, will not be, I am sure, cbdurate 
to such as thou, in thy half-rcasoning capacity, may 
have been capable of committing.” 

The creature, as is the nature of its tribe, caught 
from Hereward himself the mode of applying with 
most effect his gestures and pitiable ge oer 
while the Emperor, notwithstanding the serious 
scene which had just past, could not help laughing 
at the touch of comedy flung into it by this last in- 
cident, ¢ 

“ My trusty Hereward,”—he said aside, “ (I 
will not agai call him Edward if I can help it) 
—-thou art the refuge of the distressed, whether 
it be man or beast, and nothing that sues through 
thy i ion, while thou remainest in our ser- 
vice, shall find its supplication in vain. Do thoy, 
good, Hereward,” for the name was now pretty 
well lished in hig Imperial memory, “ and 
such of Y companions 8 - oe habits “a the 
creature, lead to his old quarters in the 
| Blacqu ;' and that done, my Seees oer 

t 

















court, with our wife and danghte 





way 


ere tenor’ ie ames, ta otile tie we 
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mri t with us ther is no point of dignity which 

not be ingly paid to thee.—And do thou 

rgagh, Achilles Tatius, as much favoured by 

he Emperor as before this day dawned. What 

ave against thee have been only whispered 

in 9 triendly ear, which remembers them not, un- 

leas (which Heaven forefend !) their remembrance 
is renewed by fresh offences. 

Achilles Tatius bowed till the plume of his hel- 
met mingled with the mane of his fiery horse, but 
held it wisest to forbear any answer in words, leav- 
ing his crime and his pardon to stand upon those 
eyrdas terms in which the Emperor had express- 
ed the 

Once wats the multitude of all ranks returned 
on their way to the city, nor did any second in- 
terruption arrest their march. Sylvan, accom- 
panied by one or two Varangians, who led him in 
a sort of captivity, took his way to the vaults of 
the Blacquerna], which were in fact his proper 
habitation. 

Upon the road to the city, Harpax, the noto- 
rious corporal of the Immortal Guards, held a dis- 
course with one or two of his own soldicrs, and, of 
the citizens who had been members of the late 
conspiracy. 

“So,” said Stephanos, the prize-fightor, “a fine 
affair we have made of it, to suffer ouraclyes to be 
all anticipated and betrayed bya thick-skulled Va- 
rangian; every chanoo turning against us as they 
would against Corydon, the shoemaker, if he were 
to defy me to the circus. U:scl, whose death made 
so much work, turns out not to be dead after all; 
and what is worse, he lives not to our advantage. 
This fellow Hereward, who was ) esterday no bet- 
ter than myself-—What do I say {—better !—he 
was a great deal worse—an insignificant nobody 
in every di gk |—is now crammed with honours, 
praises, and gifts, till he wellnigh returng what 
they have given lim, and the Ceesar and the Aco- 
lyte, our asgociates, have lost the Emperor’s love 
and canfidence, and if they are suffercd to survive, 
it must be lke the tame domestic poultry, whom 
we pamper with food one day, that upou the nex 
their necks may be twisted for spit or pot.” 

“ Stephanos,” replied the centurion, * thy form 
of body fits thee well for the Palestra, but thy 
mind is not so acutely formed as to detect that 
which is real from that which is only probable, in 
the political world, of which thou art now judging. 
Considering the risk incurred by lending a man’s 
ear to a conspiracy, thou oughtest to reckon ita 
saving in every particular, where he escapes with 
his life and character safe. This has been the 
case with Achilles Tatius, and with the Cesar. 
They have remained also in their high places of 
trust and power, and may be confident that the 
Emperor will hardly dare to remove them at a 
future Bar since the pogsession of the full 
knowledge of their guilt hay not emboldened him 
todo so. Their power, | left with them, is in, 
fact ours; nor is there a circumstance to be sup- 

sed, which can indgce them to betray their con- 

ederates to the government, It is much more 
likely that they remember them with the pre 
bability of renewing, at a fitter time, the alliance 


p 
that we request thy company, an hy 
faithful mate Bertha, to sartake supper at our | which binds them together. Cheer up thy noble 
r, and such of our | resolution, therefore, iny Prince of the Circus, ang 
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think that thou shalt still retain that predominant 
influence which the favourites of the amphitheatre 
are sure to possess over the citizens of Constantin- 
ople.” 

a I cannot tell,” answered Stephanos; “ but it 
gnaws at my heart like the worm that dieth not, 
to sec this beggarly foreigner betray the noblest 
blood in the land, not to mention the best athlete 
in the Palestra, and move off not only without 
punishment for his treachery, but with praise, 
honour, and preferment.” 

“ True,” said Harpax ; “ but observe, my friend, 
that he does move off to purpose. He leaves the 
land, quits the corps in which he might claim 
preferment and a few vain honours, being valued 
at what such trifles amount to. Hereward, in the 
course of one or two days, shall be little better 
than a disbanded soldier, subsisting by the poor 
bread which he can obtain as a follower of this 
beggarly Count, or which he is rather bound to 
dispute with the infidel, by encountering with his 
battle-axe the Turkish sabres. What will it avail 
him amidst the disasters, the slaughter, and the 
famine of Palestine, that he once upon a time was 
admitted to supper with the Emperor? We know 
Alexius Comnenus—he is willing to discharge, at 
the highest cost, such obligations as are incurred 
to men like this Hereward ; and, believe me, I 
think that I see the wily despot shrug his shoulders 
in derision, when one morning he is saluted with 
the news of a battle in Palestine lost by the crusa- 
ders in which his old acquaintance has fallen a 
dead man. I will not insult thee, by telling thee 
how easy it might be to acquire the favour of a 
gentlewoman in waiting upon a lady of quality ; 
nor do J think it would be difficult, should that be 
the object of the prize-fighter, to acquire the pro- 
perty of a large baboon like Sylvan, which no 
doubt would set up as a juggler any Frank who 
had meanness of spirit to propose to gain his bread 
in such a capacity, from the alms of the starving 
chivalry of Europe. But he who can stoop to envy 
the lot of such a person, ought not to be one 
whose chief personal distinctions are sufficient to 
place him first in rank over all the favourites of 
the amphitheatre.” 

There was something in this sophistical kind of 
reasoning, which was but half satisfactory to the 
obtuse intellect of the prize-fighter, to whom it was 
addreased, although the only answer which he at- 
tempted was couched in this observation :— 

“© Ay, but, noble centurion, you forget that, be- 
sides empty honours, this Varangian Hereward, or 
Edward, whichever is his name, is promised a 
mighty donative of gold.” 

“ » you touch me there,” said the centu- 
rion; “and when you tell me that the promise is 
fulfilled, I will willingly agree that the Anglo- 
Saxon hath gained something to be envied for; 
but while it remains in the shape of a naked pro- 
mise, you shall pardon me, my worthy Stephanos, 
if I hold it of no more account than the mere 
pledges which are distributed among ourselves as 
well as to the Varangians, promising upon future 
occasions mints of money, which we are likely to 
receive at the same time with the last year’s snow. 
Keep up your heart, therefore, noble Stephanos, 
and ‘believe not that your affairs are worse fer the 
miscarriage of this day; and let not thy gallant 
courage sink, but remembering those principles 
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upon which it was called into action, believe that 
thy objects are not the less secure because fate 
has removed their acquisition to a more distant 
day.” ‘The veteran and unbending conspirator, 
Harpax, thus strengthened for some future re- 
ile of their enterprise the failing spirite of Ste- 
08. ; : 

‘ After this, such leaders as were included in the 
invitation given by the Emperor, repaired to the 
evening meal, and, from the general content and 
complaisance expressed by Alexius and his gnesta 
of every description, it could little have been sup- 
pee that the day just passed over was one which 

ad inferred a purpose so dangerous and treacher- 


ous. 

The absence of the Countess Brenhilda, during 
this eventful day, created no small surprise to the 
Emperor and those in his immediate confidence, 
who knew her enterprising spirit, and the interest 
she must have felt in the issue of the combat. 
Bertha had made an early communication to the 
Count, that his lady, agitated with the many 
anxieties of the few preceding days, was unable to 
leave her apartment. The valiant knight, there- 
fore, lost no time in acquainting his faithful Coun- 
tess of his safety; and afterwards joining those 
who partook of the banquet at the palace, he bore 
himself as if the least recollection did not remain 
on his mind of the perfidions conduct of the Em- 
peror at the conclusion of the last entertainment. 
He knew, in truth, that the knights of Prince 
Tancred not only maintained a strict watch round 
the house where Brenhilda remained, but also that 
they preserved a severe ward in the neighbour- 
hood of the Blacquernal, as well for the safety of 
their heroic leader, as for that of Count Robert, 
the respected companion of their military pilgrim- 
age. 

It was the general principle of the European 
chivalry, ‘that distrust was rarely permitted to 
survive open quarrels, and that whatever was for- 
given, was dismissed from their recollection, as 
unlikely to recur; but on the present occasion there 
was a more than usual assemblage of troops, which 
the occurrences of the day had drawn together, so 
that the crusaders were called upon to be particu- 
larly watchful. 

It may be believed that the evening passed over 
without any attempt to renew the ceremonial in 
the council chamber of the Lions, which had been 
upon a former occasion terminated in such misun- 
derstanding. Indeed it would have been lucky if 
the explanation between the mighty Emperor of 
Greece and the chivalrous Knight of Paris had 
taken place earlier; for reflection on what had 
passed, had convinced the Emperor that the Franks 
were not a people to be imposed upon by pieces of 
clockwork, and similar trifies, and that what they 
did not understand, was sure, instead of procurin 
their awe or admiration, to excite their anger and 
defiance. Nor had it altogether escaped Count 
Rotert, that the manners of the Eastern people 
were upon a different scale from those to which 
he had been accustomed; that they neithor were 
so deeply affected by the spirit of chivalry, nor, in 
his own language, was the worship of the Lady of 
the Broken Lances 20 congenial a subject of ado- 
ration. This notwithstanding, Count Robert ob- 
served, that Alexius Comnenus was a wise and 
politic prince ; his wisdom perhaps too much allied 
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COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 


to cunning, but yet aiding him to maintain with 
Shen gated that empire over the minds of his 
subjects, w was necessary for their » and 
for maintaining his own authority. He Sates 
resolved to receive with equanimity whatever 
should be offered by the Emperor, either in civility 
or in the way of jest and not again to disturb an 
understanding which might be of advantage to 
Christendom, by a quarrel founded upon miscon- 
ception of terms or misapprehension of manners. 
To this prudent resolution the Count of Paris ad- 
hered during the whole evening; with some diffi- 
culty, however, since it was somewhat inconsistent 
with his own fiery and inquisitive temper, which 
was equally desirous to know the precise amount 
of whatever was addressed to him, and to take 
umbrage at it, should it appear in the least degree 
offensive, whether so intended or not. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


It was not until after the conquest of Jerusalem 
that Count Robert of Paris returned to Constan- 
tinople, and with his wife, and such proportion of 
his followers as the sword and pestilence had left 
after that bloody warfare, resumed his course to 
his native kingdom. Upon reaching Italy, the first 
care of the noble Count and Countess was to cele- 
brate in princely style the marriage of Hereward 
and his faithful Bertha, who had added to their 
other claims upon their master and mistress, those 
acquired by Hereward’s faithful services in Pales- 
tine, and no less by Bertha’s affeétionate ministry 
to her lady in Constantinople. 

As to the fate of Alexius Confnenus, it may be 
read at large in the history of his daughter Anna, 
who has represented him as the hero of many a 
victory, achieved, says the purple-born, in the third 
chapter and fifteenth bock-oF her history, some- 
times by his arms and sometimes by his prudence. 
“ His boldness alone has gained some battles, at 
other times his success has been won by stratagem. 
He has erected the most illustrious of his trophies 
by confronting danger, by combating like a simple 
soldier, and throwing himself bareheaded into the 
thickest of the foe. But there are others,’ con- 
tinues the accomplished lady, “ which he gained 
an opportunity of erecting by assuming the ap- 
pearance of terror, and even of retrea fo a word, 
he knew alike how to triumph either in flight or 
in pursuit, and remained upright even before those 
sensaen he appeared to have struck him down; 
resembling the military implement termed the cal- 
throp, which remains always upright in whatever 
direction it is thrown on the ground.” 

It would be unjust to deprive the Princess of 
the defence she herself makes against the obvious 
charge of partiality. 

“I must still once more repel the reproach 
which some bring against me, as if my history was 
composed merely according to the dictates of the 
natural love for parents which is engraved in the 
hearts of children. In truth, it is pot the effect of 
that affection which I bear to mine, but it is the 
evidence of matter of fact, which obliges me to 
speak as I have done. is it not possible that one 
can have at the same time an affection for the 
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memory of a father and for truth! For myself, r 


have never directed my attempt to write history, 
otherwise than for the ascertainment of the matter 
of fact. With this purpose, T have taken for my 
subject the history of a worthy man. Is it just, 
that, bts the single accident of his being the author 
of my birth, his quality of my father eught to form 
a prejudice against me, which would my cre- 
dit with my readers? I have given, upon other 
occasions, proofs sufficiently strong of the ardour 
which I had for the defence of my father’s inte- 
rests, which those that know me can never doubt; 
but, on the present, I have been limited by the 
inviolable fidelity with which I respect the truth, 
which I should have felt conscience to have veiled, 
under pretence of serving the renown of my fa- 
ther.” —Alexiad, chap. iii., book xv. 

This much we have deemed it our duty to quote, 
in justice to the fair historian ; we will extract ‘also 
her description of the Emperor’s death, and are 
not unwilling to allow, that the character assigned 
to the Princess by our own Gibbon, has in it a great 
deal of fairness and of truth. 

Notwithstanding her repeated protests of sacri- 
ficing rather to the exact and absolute truth than 
to the memory of her deceased parent, Gibbon re- 
marks truly, that “instead of the simplicity of style 
and narrative which wins a belief, an elaborate 
affectation of rheteric and science betrays in every 
page the vanity of a female author. The genuine 
character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation 
of virtues; and the perpetual strain of panegyric 
and apology awakens our jealousy to question the 
veracity of the historian, and the merit of the hero. 
We cannot, however, refuse her judicious and 
important remark, that the disorders of the times 
were the misfortune and the glory of Alexius ; and 
that every calamity which can afflict a declining 
empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice 
of Heaven and the vices of his predecessors.” — 
Gispon’s Roman Empire, vol. ix., p. 83, foot-note. 

The Princess accordingly feels the utmost assur- 
ance, that a number of signs which appeared in 
heaven and on earth, were interpreted by the 
soothsayers of the day as foreboding the death of 
the Emperor. By these means, Anna Comnena 
assigned to her father those indications of conse- 
quence, which ancient historians represent as ne- 
cessary intimations of the sympathy of nature, with 
the removal of great characters from the world ; 
but she fails not to inform the Christian reader 
that her father’s belief attached to none of these 
prognostics, and that even on the following re- 
markable occasion he maintained his incredulity : 
—A splendid statue, supposed generally to be a 
relic of paganism, holding in its hand a golden 
sceptre, and standing upon a base of porphyry, was 
overturned by a tempest, and was generally be 
lieved to be an intimation of the death of the Em- 

ror. This, however, he gene y i. 

hidias, he said, and other great sculptors of anti- 
quity, had the talent of imitating the human frame 
with rising accuracy ; but to suppose that the 
power of foretelling future events was d in 
these master-pieces of art, would be to ascribe to 
their makers the faculties reserved by the Deity 
for himself, when he says, * It is I who kill and 
make alive.” During his latter days, the Emperor 
was y afflicted with the gout, the nature of 
which has exercised the wit of many persons of 
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réience as well as of Anna Coninetia, The poor 
patient was so much exhatisted, that when the 

was talking of miost eloquent persons who 
should assist in the composition of his history, he 
said, with a natural contempt of such vanities, 
@ The passages of my unliappy lift call rather for 
tears and lamentation than Nt the praises you 
speak of.” 

A species of asthma having come to the assist- 
ance of the gotit, the remedies of the physicians 
became as vain as the intercession of the monks 
and clergy, as well as the alms which were indis- 
criminately lavished. Two or three deep succes- 
sive swoons gave ominous warning of the approach- 
ing blow; and at length was terminated the reign 
and life of Alexius Comnenus, a prince who, with 
all the faults which may be imputed to him, still 
possesses a real right, from the purity of his gene- 
ral intentions, to be accounted one of the best sove- 
reigns of the Lower Empire. 

or some time, the historian forgot her pride of 
literary rang, and, like an ordinary person, burst 
into tears and shricks, tore her hair, and defaced 
her countenance, while the Ertipress Irene cast 
froma her her prineely habits, cut off her hair, 
changed her purple buskins for black mourning 
shoes, axid her daughter Mary, who had herself 
been a widow, took a black robe from one of her 
own wardrobes, and presented it to her mother. 
« Even in the moment when she put it on,” says 
Anna Comnena, “ the Emperor gave up the ghost, 
and in that moment the sun of my life sct.”” 

We shall not pursue her lamentations farther. 
She upbraids herself that, after the death of her 
father, that light of the world, she had also sur- 
vived Irene, the delight alike of the east and of 
the west, and survived her husband also. “ I am 
indignant,” she said, “ that my soul, suffering under 
such torrenta of misfortune, should sfill deign to 
animate my body. Have I nof,” said she, * been 
more hard and unfeeling than the rocks themselves ; 
and is it not just that one, who could survive such 
a father and mother, and such a husband, should 
be subjected to the influence of so much calamity! 
But let me finish this history, rather than any 
longer fatigue my readers with my unavailing and 
tragical lamentation.” 

aving thus conclded her history, she adds the 
following two lines :— 
** The learned Coninena lays her pen askie, 
What time her subject and her father dred.” } 

These quotations will probebly give the readers 
as such as they wish to know of the real charac- 
ter of this Imperial historian. Fewer words will 


suffice to dispose of the other parties who have 
been sel from Her pages, as persons in the 
foregoing drama. 


ere is very little doubt thet the Count Robert 

sr ctrake bb are abet in seating hinis#elf upon 
ne of the Emperer givés a peculiar interest 

bg lide chawasicn, Gace eat person of the high- 
eet ramic > ti Mes ann rt gl ea lara 
by the learned Du Cange, than an ancestor of the 
rig laa tierra, Acabaeegrty 
te Franes. Hie wae w succésnor, it has been con- 
served, of the Counts of Paris, by whom the city 
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was valiantly defended against the Normans, and 
sh ancestor of Hugh Capet, There are several hy - 
othdses pon this subject, ae ttre well-known 
gh Capet, first, from Yamily of Saxony ; 
secondly foe Aynoyl, afterwards Bishop of 
Altex ; this , from ; 


i one fourth, from the 
eines of Bavaria: and, ; 


ofp aril son of 
the Emperor Charlemagtte. Yariousty placed, but 
in each of these 


ontested pedigrees, ars this 
Robert mirnamed the a vie gas Conn of 
that district, of which Paris was the capital, most 
peculiarly styled the County, or Isle of France. 
Anna Comnena, who hag recorded the bold ubur- 
pation of the Emperor’s seat by this haughty 
chieftain, has also acquainted us with his redeivin 
a severe, if not a mortal wound, at the battle of 
Dorylwum, owing to his neglecting the warlike in- 
structions with which her father had favoured hiin 
on the subject of the Turkish wars. The antiquary 
who is disposed to investigate this subject, may 
consult the late Lord Ashburnham’s elaborate 
Genealogy of the Royal House of France ; also a 
note of Du Cange’s on the Princess’s history, p. 
362, arguing for the identity of her “ Rohert of 
Paris, a haughty barbarian,” with the “ Robert 
called the Strong,” mentioned as an ancestor of 
Hugh Capet. Gibbon, vol. xi., p. 52, may also be 
consulted. The French antiquary and the English 
historian seem alike disposed to find the church, 
called in the tale that of the Lady of the Broken 
Lances, in that dedicated to St. Drusas, or Drosin 
of Soissons, who was supposed to have iar in- 
fluence on the issue of combats, and to be in the 
habit of determining them in favour of such cham- 
pions as spent the night preceding at his shrine. 

In consideration of the sex of one of the partica 
concerned, the author has selected our Lady of the 
Broken Lances as a more appropriate patroness 
than St. Drusas himself, for the Amazons, who 
were not uncommon in that age. Gaita, for ex 
ample, the wife of Robert Guiscard, a redoubted 
hero, and the parent of a most heroic 1ace of sons, 
was herself an Amazon, fought in the foremost 
ranks of the Normans, and is repeatedly comme. 
moratéd by our Imperial historian, Anna Com: 
nena. 

The a ie can easily conceive to himself that 
Robert of Paris distinguished himself among his 
bréthrén-at-arms, and fellow-crusaders, His fame 
resounded fim the walls of Antioch; but, at the 
battle of Dotyteam, he was so desperately Wound- 
ed, as té bé disabled from taking a part in the 
grandest séene of the éxpedition. His heroic Coun- 
tess, however, enjoyed the great satidfaction of 
motinting thé wails of Jeruéalém, and ix so far 
discharging her own vows and those of her hus- 
band. This was the moré fortunate, as the sen- 
tence of the physicians pronounced that the wounds 
of the Count had beerr inffictéd by » poisoned wea- 

on, and that ¢cdfnpleté recovery - only to be 
oped for by having recourse to his native’ air. 
Afiat’ some time spent inf thé vain hope of avert- 
ing by piitietee this mi iternative, Count 
bert subjected Himeéif to tieteasity, or what was 
represented as such, and, With his wife and the 
faithful Heretwatrd, and all others of his followers 
who had been like hithsélf disabled from combat, 
cook the way w Eutopé By sda. . 
A light , procured at a high rate, con- 


| ducted them safely to Venice, atid from that the 
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lorious city, the moderate portion of spoil which | or expected. Being now respected alike for hie 
d fallen to the Count’s scatag the con- | wisdom and his sagacity, as much as he always 
uerors of Palestine, served to convey them to his | was for his intrepidity and his character as a suc- 
wn dominions, which, more fortunate than those | cessful crusader, he was repeatedly employed by 
of most of his fellow pilgrims, had been left unin- | the Court of France in settling the troublesome and 
jured by their neighbours during the time of their | intricate affairs in which the Norman possessions 
proprietor’s absence on the Crusade. The report | of the ge rm crown involved the riva) nations. 
that the Count had lost his health, and the power of | Williem Kufus was not insensible to his merit, 
continuing his homage to the Lady of the Broken | nor blind to the importance of gaining his good will , 
Lances, brought.upon him the hostilities of one or | and finding out his anxiety that Hereward should 
two ambitious or envious neighbours, whose covet- | be restored to the land of his fathers, he took, or 
_ ousness was, however, sufficiently repressed by the | made an op ortunity, by the forfeiture of some re- 
: brave resistance of the Countess and the resolute | bellious noble, of conferring upon our ilesira, rN 
Hereward. Less than a twelvemonth was required | large district adjacent to the New Forest, being 
_to restore the Count of Paris to his full health, | part of the scenes which his father chiefly fre- 
‘and to render him, as formerly, the assured pro- | quented, and where it is said the descendants of 
tector of his own vassals, and the subject in whom | the valiant squire and his Bertha have subsisted 
the possessors of the French throne reposed the | for many a long year, surviving turns of time and 
utmost confidence. This latter capacity enabled | chance, which are in general fatal to the continu- 
Count Robert to discharge his debt towards Here- ' ance of more distinguished families, 
ward in a manner as ample as he could have hoped | 


Til END OF COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 
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NOTES 


TO 


Count BMobert of Paris. 


Nore A.—BOHEMOND, 


Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, the Norman conqueror 
of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, was, at the time when the first 
foe : Count of ferentam. She h ne eer onces 18 

e, he eagerly joined e expedi on of the 8, and be- 
came Prince of Antioch. For details of his adventures, 
aeett and extraordinary character, see Gibbon, chap h-x., 
wand Mills’ History of the Crusades, vol. i. 


Nott B.—COonsTANTINVJILE, 


The impression which the imperial city was calculated to 
make on such visitors as the Crusaders of the West, is given 
oy the ancient French chronicler Villehardouin, who was 

resent at the capture of a.p. 1203. ‘‘ When we had come,” 

e says, ‘ within three le fs a certain Abbcy, then we 
co lainly survey Constantinople. There the ships and 
the galleys came to anchor; and much did they who had 
uever been in that quarter before, gaze upon the city. That 
euch acity could be in the world they never conceived 
and they were never weary of staring at the high walls and 
wers with which it was entirely encompassed, the rich pa: 
es and Jofty churches, of which there were so many that 
no One could have believed it, if he had not seen with his 
own eyes that city, the Queen of all cities. And know that 
there was not so bold a heart there, that it did not feel sume 
terror at the strength of Constantinople.”—Chap. 66. 

Again,—‘‘ And now many of those of the host went to sce 
Constantinople within, and the rich palaces and stately 
churches, of which it possesses so many, and the riches of 
the place, which are such as no other city ever cqualled. 
I need not speak of the sanctuaries, which are as many as are 
inal] the world beside."—Chiap 100. 


Note C.—VARANGIAGS. 


Villehardouin, in describing the siege of Constantinople, 
A.D. 1203, saya, “‘ Li murs fu mult@arnis d’Anglois et de 
Danois,”—hence the dissertation of Ducange hefe quotcd, 
and several articles besides in his Glossarium, as Varanq:, 
Warengangi, &c. The etymology of the name's left unccr 
tain, though the German /fort-ganger, i.e. forth goer, wan 
dorer, exile, seems the most probable. The term occurs in 
various Italian and Sicilian ocuments, anterior to the esta- 
blishment of the Varangian Guards at Constantinople, and 
collected Ly Muratori: as, for instance, in an edict of one of 
the Lombard kings, ‘‘ Omnes Warengangi, qui de exteris 
finibus in regni nostri finibus advenerint, seque sub scuto 
potestatis nostra subdiderint, legibusa nostris Longobardorum 
vivere debeant,”—and in another, ‘‘ De Warengangis, nobili- 
bus, mediocribus, et rusticis hominibus, qui usque nunc in 
terrA vestra fugiti sunt, habeatis eos."—J/uratort, vol. ii., 


p. 261. 

With regard to the origin of the Varangian Guard, the 
most distinct testimony is that of Ordericus Vittalis, who 
says, ‘‘ When therefore the English had lost their liberty, 
they turned themselves with zeal to discover the mcans of 
thro off the unaccustomed voke. Some fied to Sueno, 
King of the Danes, to excite him to the recovery of the 
inheritance of his grandfather, Canute. Not a few fled into 
exile in other regions, either from the mere desire of esca 
ing from under the Norman rule, or in the h of acquir- 
ing weafth, and so being one day in a condition to renew 
the struggle at home. Some of these, in the bloom of youth, 
pects inte a far distant land, and offered themselves to 
he military service of the Constantinopolitan Emperor—that 
wise prince, against whom Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, 
had then raised all his forces The English exiles were 
favourably received, avd opposed in battle to the Normans, 
tor whose encounter th. Greeks themselves were too weak. 
Alexius began to build a town for ye a little above 
Constantinople, at a ei called but the troubic 
of the Normans from Sicily still increasing, he soon recalled 
them to the capital, and intrus‘ed the principal palace wit!) 


all its treasures to their keeping. This was the method in 
which the Saxon English found their way to lonia, where 
they still remain, ay eeee by the Emperor and the 
people.’’—Book iv., p. 


Nore D.—KixnG oF FRANCE, 


Ducange pours out a whole ocean of authorities to show 
that the King of Franoe was in those days styled Rex, by 
way of eminence. See his notes on the Alexiad. Anna Com- 
nena in her mistory maker Hugh of Vermandois assume to 
himsclf the titles which could only, in the most enthusiastic 
Frenchman's opinion, have been claimed by his elder brother 
the reigning monarch. 


Note E.—LAaBARUM. 


Ducange fills half a column of bis huge page with the 
mere names of the authors who have written at length on 
the Labarum, or principal standard of the empire for the 
time of Constantine. It consisted of a y toad of silver, or 

lated with that metal, having epene rom a cross beam 

elow the spoke a amall aiere silken banner, adorned with 
ortraits of the reigning ily, and over these the famous 
Monogram which expresses at ouce the pant of the crons 
and the tnitial letters of the name of Christ. The bearer ut 
the Labarum was an officer of high rank down to the last 
days of the Byzantine government.—See Gibbon, chap. 90. 
ucange seems to have proved, from the evidence of coine 
and triumphal monuments, that a standard of the form vu! 
the Labarum was used by various barbarous nations long 
before it was adopted by their Roman conquerors, and he is 
of opinion that its name aleo was borrowed from either Teu- 
tonic Germany, or Celtic Gaul, or Sclavonic Illyria. It iscer- 
tain that either the German lan eorthe Welsh may afford 
at this day a perfectly satisfactory etymon: Lap-Acer in the 
former, and Lab-hair in the latter, having precisely the same 
meaning—the cloth of the host. 

The torm of the Lalarum may still be recognised ju the 
banners carried in ecclenastical processions in all Roman 
Catholic countries. 


Note F.—Galta. 


This Amason makes a conspicuous figure in Anna Com- 
nena’s account of her fathers cep ns against Robert 
Guiscard. On one occasion (Alexiad, lib. iv., p. 98) she re- 
»resents her as thus recalling the fugitive soldiery of her Jiun- 


and to their duty,—"H 3s ys Fara MsdAmg AAn as 
pen Aényn, xa’ aurey sn a Shien Own, povov w 
To Omnginey tmrog TH sbig. SseAsxry Asyuv lens. Mixes 
wore Qsuksobs 5 ornrt, ah bts ‘Og bs bes Qevyorras 
TTR bweat, Soeu Hanger WAYXaAITA MIN, 6ANs eurn- 
as ivducn ware Tay Qruyorray itras—Thiat is, exhort 
oe Poernge in all but Homeric language, at the top of her 
voice; and when this failed, brandishing a long spear, anc 
rushing upon the fugitives at the utmost speed of her horse. 
hervic lady, according to the Chronique Sca: 

of those days, was afterwards deluded by some cunning over- 
tures of the Greek Emperor, and poisoned her husband Sn 
expectation of gaining a place on the throne of Constantin 
1) i Ducanage, however, rejects the story, and so dows 
Gibbon. 


Note G.—RAYMoxD. 


Raymond Count of Thoulouse and St. Giles, Duke of Car- 
boune, and Marquis of Provence, an aged warrior who had 
won high distinction in the contests against the Saracens iu 
Spain, was the chief leader of the Crusaders from the South 
of France. His title of 8t. Giles is corrupted by Anna Com 
nena into Sangeles, by which name she constantly mentions 
him in the Alexiad. 


END OF THE NOTES TO COUNT ROBERT OF PARIB. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 


INTRODUCTION—(1831.) 


‘ue tale of the Surgeon’s Daughter formed part 
of the second series of Chronicles of the Canongate, 
published in 1827; but has been separated from 
the stories of The Highland Widow, &c., which it 
origimally accompanied, and deferred to the close 
of this collection, for reasons which printers and 
publishers will understand, and which would hard- 
ly interest the general reader. 

The Author has nothing to say now in reference 
to this little Novel, but that the principal incident 
on which it turns, was narrated to him one morn- 
ing at breakfast by his worthy friend, Mr. Train, 
of Castle Douglas, in Galloway, whose kind assist- 
ance he has so often had occasion to acknowledge 
in the course of these prefaceg; and that the mili- 
tary friend who is alluded to as having furnished 
him with some information as to Eastern matters, 
was Colonel James Ferguson of Huntly Burn, one 
of the sons of the venerable historian and philoso- 
pher of that name—which name he took the liberty 
of concealing under its Gaelic form of Mac-frries. 


W.S. 
ABBOTSFORD, 


Sept. 1831. 


arcana 


APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTION. 


(Mr. Train was requested by Sir Walter Scott to give him 
in writigz the story as nearly as possible in the shape in which 
he had told it; but the following narrative, which he drew up 
accordingly, did not reach Abbotsford until July 1892.) 


In the old Stock of Fife, there was not perhaps 
an individual whose exertions were followed by 
consequences of such a remarkable nature as those 
of Davie Duff, popularly called “The Thane of 
Fife,’ who, from a very humble parentage, rose 
to fill one of the chairs of the magistracy of his 
native burgh. By industry and economy in early 
life, he obtained the means of erecting, solely on 
his own account, one of those ingenious manufac- 
tories for which Fifeshire is justly celebrated. 
From the day on which the industrious artisan first 





took his seat at the Council Board, he attended sc 
much to the interests of the little privileged com- 
munity, that civic honours were conferred on him 
ig rapidly as the Set of the Royalty! could legally 
admit. 

To have the right of walking to church on holy- 
day, preceded by a phalanx of halberdiera, in ha- 
biliments fashioned as in former times, seems, in 
the eyes of many a guild brother, to be a very 
enviable pitch of worldly grandeur. Few persons 
were ever more proud of civic honoura than the 
Thane of Fife, but he knew well how to turn his 
political influence to the best account. The coun- 
cil, court, and other business of the burgh, occu- 
pied much of his time, which caused him to intrust 
the management of his manufactory to a near re- 
lation, whose name was D*******, 9 young man 
of dissolute habits; but the Thane, seeing at last, 
that by continuing that extravagant person in that 
charge, his affairs would, in all probability, fall into 
a state of bankruptcy, applied to the member of 
Parliament for that district to obtain a situation 
for his relation in the civil department of the state. 
The knight, whom it is here unnecessary to name, 
knowing how effectually the Thane ruled the little 
burgh, applied in the proper quarter, and actually 
obtained an appointment for D******* in the civil 
service of the East India Company. 

A respectable surgeon, whose residence was in 
a neighbouring village, had a beautiful daughter 
named Emma, who had long been courted by 
D*******, Immediately before his departure to 
India, as a mark of mutual affection, they ex- 
changed miniatures, taken by an eminent artist in 
Fife, and each set in a locket, for the purpose ot 
having the object of affection always in view. 

The eyes of the old Thane were now turned to- 
wards Hindostan with much anxiety ; but his rela 
tion had not long arrived in that distant quarter 
of the globe before he had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving a letter, conveying the welcome intelligence 
of his having taken possession of his new station in 
a large frontier town of the Company’s dominions, 
and that great emoluments were attached to the 





« The Constitution of the Borough. 
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situation; which was confirmed by several subse- 


in spreading the news of the reformed habits and 
singular good fortune of his intended heir. None 


of all his former acquaintances heard with such _ Emma till he had fulfilled, in the most satisfactory 


joy the favourable report of the successful adven- 
turer in the East, as did the fair and accomplished 
daughter of the village surgeon ; but his previens 
character caused her to keep her own correspond- 
ence with him secret from her parents, to whom 
even the circumstance of her being acquainted 
with D******* was wholly unknown, till her father 
received a )ctter from him, in which he assured 
him of his attachment to Emma long before his 
departure from Fife; that having been so happy 
as to gain her affections, he would have made her 
his wife before leaving his native country, had he 
then had the means of supporting ker in a suitable 
rank through life; and that, having it now in his 
power to do so, he only waited the consent of her 
parents to fulfil the vow he had formerly made. 

The Doctor having a large family, with a very 
limited income to support them, and understanding 
that D******* had at last become a person of sober 
and industrious habits, he gave his consent, in 
which Emma’s mother fully concurred, 

Aware of the straitened circumstances of tho 
Doctor, D******* remitted a sum of money to 
complete at Edinburgh Emma’s Oriental educa- 
tion, and fit her out in her journey to India; slic 
was to embark at Sheerness, on board one of th 
Company’s ships, for a port in India, at which 
plaee, he said, he would wait her arrival, with o 
retinue suited to a person of his rank in society. 

Emma set out from her father’s house just in 
time to secure a passage, as proposed by her in- 
tended husband, accompanied by her only bro- 
ther, who, on their arrival at Sheerness, met one 
C***#4*#, an old schoolfellow, captain of the ship 
by which Emma was to proceed to India. 

It was the particular desire of the Doctor that 
fis daughter should be committed to the care of 
that gentleman, from the time of her leaving the 
shores of Britain, till the intended marriage cere- 
mony was duly performed on her arrival] in India ; 
a charge that was frankly undertaken by the gene- 
rous sea-captain. 

On the arrival of the fleet at the appointed port, 
D**eee*, with a large cavalcade of mounted Pin- 
darees, was, as expeeted, in attendance, ready to 
salute Emma on landing, and to carry her direct 
into the interior of the country. C*#****, who had 
made several voyages to the shores of Hindostan, 
knowing something of Hindoo manners and cus- 


tons, Was rised to see a private individual in 
the Cena service With 50 tany atténdante; 
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| and when D******* declined having the marriage 
quent communications of the most gratifying de- | ceremony performed according to the rites of the 
scription to the old Thane, who took great pleasure | Church, till he returned to the place of his abode, 
| C#*****, more and morc confirmed in his suspicion 





that all was not right, resolved not to part with 


manner, the promise he had made before leaving 
England, of giving her duly away in marriage. 
Not being by her intreaties to alter the reso- 
lution of D*******, Emma solicited her protector 
C****** to accompany her to the place of her in- 
tended destination, to which he most readily agreed, 
taking with him as many of his crew as he deemed , 
sufficient to ensure the safe custody of his innocent 
protegé, should any attempt be made to carry her 
away by foree. 
Both parties journeyed onwards till they arrived 
at a frontier town, where a native Rajah was wait | 
ing the arrival of the fair maid of Fife, with whom 
he had fallen deeply in love, from seeing her mi- | 
niature likeness in the possession of D*******, to | 
| 
| 
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whom he had paid a large sam of money for the 
original, and had only intrusted him te convey her 
in state to the seat of his gevernment. 

No sooner was this villanous action of D***#*** 
known to C******, than he communicated the 
whole particulars to the eommanding officer of a 
regiment of Scotch Highlanders that happened to 
be quartered in that part of India, begging at tho 
same time, for the honour of Caledonia, and pro- 
tection of injured innocence, that he would use the 
means in his powbr, of resisting any attempt that | 
might be made by the native chief to wrest from | 
their hdnds the virtuous fetnale who had been so 
shamefully decoyed from her native country by the 
worst of mankind. Honour occupies too large a 
space in the heart of the Gael to resist such a call 
of humanity. 

The Rajah, finding his claim was not to be ac- 
ceded to, and resolving to enforce the same, as- 
sembled his troops, and attacked with great fury 
the place where the affrighted Emma was for a 
time secured by her countrymen, who fought in 
her defence with all their native valour, which at 
length so overpowered their assailants, that they 
were forced to retire in every direction, leaving 
behind many of their slain, among whom was found 
the 








Emma, atid oe inforthant assured me he saw them 
many years afterwards, living happily together in 
the county of Kent, en the fortune bequeathed by 
the “ Thane of Fife.” 


J. f. 


Castes Deovensnm, 
July Whe. 


Corontctes of the Canonaate. 
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Bic itur ad awtia. 


fir. Craftangry’s Preface. 


indite, my muse, indite, 
Subpoena’ is thy lyre, 
Tre le to requite 
Which rules of ae 
rv 


uire. 
teonary Orcs. 


THE ee literary undertaking, in whole 
or in part, is, to the inexperienced at least, attend- 
ed with an irritating titillation, like that which 
nttends on the healing of a wound—a prurient in- 
patience, in short, to ae what the world in gene- 
ral, and friends in particular, will say to our labours. 
Some authors, I am told, profess an oyster-like in- 
lifference upon this subject ; for my owu part, I 
rardly believe in their sincerity. Others may 
Require it from habit ; but in my poor opinion, a 
heophyte like myself must be for a long tine inca- 
pable of such sang froid. 

Frankly, I was ashamed to feel how childishly I 
felt on the occasion, No person could have said 
prettier things than myself upoa the importance of 
atoicism concerning the opinion of othets, when 
their applause or censure refers to literary charac- 
ter only; and I had determined to lay my work 
pefore the public, with the same unconcorn with 
which the ostrieh lays her eggs in the sand, giving 
herself no farther trouble concerning the incuba- 
tion, but leaving to the atmosphere to bring forth 
the young, or otherwise, as the climate shall serve. 
But, though an ostrich in theory, 1 became in 
hehe & poor hen, who has no sooner made her 

eposit, but she runs cackling abvut, to call the at- 
tention of every one to the wonderful work which 
she has performed. 

As soon as 1 became possessed of my first vo- 
lume, neatly stitched up and boarded, my sense of 
the neeessity of communicating with some one be- 
came vernable. Janet was inexorable, and 
seemed dy to have tired of my literary confi- 
denes ; for whenever I drew near the subject, after 
evading it af long as she could, sho made, under 
some pretext ar other. & bodily retreat to the kit, 
ehen or the eockloft, her own peculiar and inviolate 
domains. My publisher would have been a natural 
resource ; but he understands his business too well, 
vee follows it too pal to desire ae hae ga a 

terary discuseions, wisely considering, that ny) 
te read them, 


kind, to whom J had not face enough to communi- 
cate the mature of my uneasiness, and who proba- 


bly would only have laughed at me had ' sade 
any attempt to interest them in my labours 


Reduced thus to a sort of despair, 1 thought of 
my friend and man of business Mr. Fairseribe, | 
His habits, it was true, were not likely to render | 
hin indulgent to light literature, and, indeed, I 
had more than once noticed his daughters, and es- 
pecially my little songstress, whip into her retioale 
what looked very like a circulating library volume, 
as soon as her father entered the room. Still he 
was not only my assured, but almost my only friend, 
and I had little doubt that he would take an inte 
rest in the volume for the sake of the author, which 
the work itself might fail to inspire. I sent him, 
therefore, the book, carcfully sealed up, with an 
intimation that 1 requested the favour of his opk 
nion upon the contents, of which I affected to talk 
in the depreciatory style, which calls for point- 
blank contradiction, if your correspondent possess 
a grain of civility. 

his communication took place on a Monda 
and I daily expected (what 1 was ashamed to anti- 
cipate by volunteering my presence, however sure 
of a welcome) an invitation to eat an egg, as was 
ny frieud’s favourite phrase, or a card to drink 
tea with Misses Fairscribe, or a provocation te 
breakfast, at least, with my hospi friend and 
benefactor, and to talk over the contents of my en- 
closure. But the hours and days passed on 
Monday till Saturday, and J had no acknowledg- 
ment whatever that my packet had reached ite 
destination. “ This is very unlike my good friend’s 
puuctuality,” thought 1; and having again and again 
vexed James, my male attendant, by a close exa- 
mination concerning the time, place, and delivery, 
l had only to strain my imagination to conceive 
reasons for my friend’s silence. Sometimes I 
thought that his opinion of the work had proved se 
unfavourable that be was averse to ee my feel- 
ings by communicating it—sometimes, that, escap- 
ing his hands to whom it was destined, it bad found 
ita way into his writing-chamler, and was become 
the subject of criticism to his smart clerks and 
conceited apprentices. “ ’Sdeath !” thought 1, © if 
I were sure of this, I would” 

“ And what would you do?” said Reason, after 
a few moments’ saa oa “ You.are errant 
of introducing your into every writing 
reading-chamber in Edinburgh, and yet tuloe. 
fire at the thoughts of ite being eritiziaed ‘by dap, 
Fairscribe’s youug people? Be a little eonsishe, 
—for shame |” 

“T will be ” said I, y; * but 
for all that, J will call on Mr. Fairseribe this even- 
ing.” 

I hastened my dinner, donn'd nx 
(for the evening threatened rain,) and went to Mr, 








| ate 


Fairscribe’s house. The old domestic opened the 
door cautiously, and before 1 asked the question, 
eaid, “ Mr. Fairscribe is at home, sir; but it is 
Sunday night.” ising, however, my face 
and voice, he opened the door wider, admitted me, 
and conducted me to the parlour, where I found 
Mr. Fairscribe and the rest of his family engaged 
in listening to a sermon by the late Mr. Walker 
of Edinburgh,’ which was read by Miss Catherine 
with un distinctness, simplicity, and judgment. 
Welcomed as a friend of the house, I had nothing 
for it but to take my seat quietly, and making a 
virtue of necessity, endeavour to derive my share 
of the benefit arising from an excellent sermon. 
But I am afraid Mr. Walker’s force of logic and 
precision of expression were somewhat lost upon 
me. I was sensible I had chosen an improper 
time to disturb Mr. Fairscribe, and when the dis- 
course was ended, I rose to take my leave, some- 
what hastily, I believe. “ A cup of tea, Mr. Croft- 
angry ?’’ said the young lady. You will wait and 
take part of a Presbyterian supper ?” said Mr. 
Fairscribe.—“ Nine o’clock—I make it a point of 
keeping my father’s hours on Sunday at e’en. Per- 








and I fancy my unexpected appearance, and hasty 
retreat, had rather surprised my friend, since, in- 
stead of accompanying me to the door, he conduct- 
ed me into his own apartment. 

“ What is the matter,” he said, “ Mr. Croftan- 
gry? This is not a night for secular business, but 
if an & thing sudden or extraordinary has hap- 

ened 
ee Nothing in the world,” said I, forcing myself 
upon confession, as the best way of clearing myself 
out of the scrape,—only—only I sent you a little 
be and as you are so regular in acknowledging 
etters and communications, I—I thought it might 
have miscarried—that’s all.” 

My friend laughed heartily, as if he saw into 
and enjoyed my motives and my confusion. “ Safe! 
—it came eafe enough,” he said. “The wind of 
the world always blows its vanities into haven. But 
this is the end of the session, when I have little 
time to read any thing printed except Inner-House 

pers; yet if you will take your kail with us next 

turday, I will glance over your work, though I 
am sure I am no competent judge of such mat- 
ters.” 

With this promise I was fain to take my leave, 
not without half persuading myself that if once the 
phiegmatic lawyer began my lucubrations, he would 
not be able to rise from them till he had finished 
the perusal, nor to endure an interval betwixt his 
reading the last page, and requesting an interview 
with the author. 

No such marks of impatience displayed them- 
selves. Time, blunt or keen, as my friend Joanna 
says, swift or ‘leisurely, held his course; and on 
the appointed Saturday, I was at the door precisely 
as i¢ struck four. The dinner hour, indeed, was 
five punctually; but what did I know but my friend 

ight want half an hour’s conversation with me 
before that time! I was ushered into an empty 
drawing-room, and, from a needle-book and work- 
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haps Dr. (naming an excellent clergyman] 
may look in.” 
made my apology for declining his invitation ; | 


basket, hastily abandoned, I haa some reason to 
think I in ted my little friend, Miss Katie, 
in some domestic labour more praiseworthy than 
elegant. In this critical sees piety must hide 
herself in a closet, if she @ mind to dara her 
father’s linen. 

Shortly after, I was the more fully convinced 
that I had been too early an intruder when a wench 
came to feteh away the basket, and recommend to 
my courtesies a red and green gentleman in a cage, 
who answered all my advances by croaking out, 
“ You’re a fool—you’re a fool, I tell you !” until, 
upon my word, I began to think the creature was 
in the right. At last my friend arrived, a little 
overheated. He had been taking a turn at golf, to 
prepare him for “colloquy sublime.” And where- 
fore not? since the game, with its variety of odds, 
lengths, bunkers, tee’d balls, and so on, may be nc 
inadequate representation of the hazards attending 
literary pursuits. In particular, those formidable 
buffets, which make one bal) spin through the air 
like a rifie-shot, and strike another down into the 
very earth it is placed upon, by the mal-adroitness 
or the malicious purpose of the player—what are 
they but —— to the favourable or depreciating 
notices of the reviewers, who play at golf with the 
publications of the season, even as Altisidora, in 
her approach to the gates of the infernal regions, 
saw the devils playing at racket with the new books 
of Cervantes’ days. 

Well, every hour has its end. Five o’clock came 
and my friend, with his daughters, and his hand- 
some young son, who, though fairly buckled to the 
desk, is every now and then looking over his 
shoulder at a smart uniform, set seriously about 
satisfying the corporeal wants of nature; while J, 
stimulated by a nobler appetite after fame, wished 
that the touch of at magic wand could, without all 
the ceremony of picking and choosing, carving and 
slicing, makticating and swallowing, have trans- 
ported a quantum sufictt of the good things on my 
friend’s hospitable board, into the stomachs of those 
who surrounded it, to be there at leisure converted 
into chyle, while their thoughts were turned on 
higher matters. At length all was over. But the 
young ladies sat still, and talked of the music of 
the Froiashuts, for nothing else was then thought 
of ; so we discussed the wild hunters’ song, and the 
tame hunters’ song, &c. &c. in all which my young 
friends were quite at home. Luckily for me, all 
this horning and hooping drew on some allusion to 
the Beventh Hussars, which gallant regiment, | 
observe, is a more favourite theme with both Mi 
Catherine and her brother than with my old friend, 
who presently looked at his watch, acd, said some- 
thing significantly to Mr. James about office ‘hours, 
The youth got up with the ease of a yqungster that 
would be thought a man of fashion rather than of 
business, and endeavoured, with some success, te 
walk out of the room, as if the locomotion was en- 
tirely voluntary; Miss Catherine and her sisters 
left us at the same time, and now, thought I, my 
trial comes on. 

Reader, did you ever, in the course of your life, 
cheat the courts of justice and lawyers, by agreeing 
to refer a dubious and important question to the 
decision of a mutual friend! 1f so, you may have 
remarked the relative change which the arbiter 
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ince whose opinions Sin i of as little couse- 
quence to you ar yours to hi to a superior 
sonage, on whose decision your fate must Gepend 
st ped as my friend Mr. Fairscribe would say. 

is looks assume a mysterious if not a minatory 
ex ion; his hat has a Joftier air, and his wig, 
if he wears one, a more formidable buckle. 

I felt, accordingly, that my good friend Fair- 
scribe, on the present occasion, acquired some- 
thing of a similar increase of consequence. But a 
week since, he had, in my opinion, been indeed an 
excellent-meaning man, perfectly competent to 
every thing within his own profession, but im- 
iured, at the same time, among its forms and 
technicalities, and as incapable of judging of mat- 
ters of taste as any mighty Goth whatsoever, of or 
belonging to the ancient Senate-House of Scotland. 
But what of that? I had made him my judge by 
my own election; and I have often observed, that 
an idea of declining such a reference, on account of 
his own consciousness of incompetencey, is, as it 
perhaps ought to be, the last which occurs to the 
referee himself. He that has a literary work sub- 
jected to his judgment by the author, immediately 
throws his mind into a critical attitude, though 
the subject be one which he never before thought 
of. No doubt the author is well qualified to select 
his own judge, and why should the arbiter whom 
he has chosen doubt his own talents for condemna- 
tion or acquittal, since he has been doubtless 
picked out by his friend, from his indubitable reli- 
ance on their competence? Surely, the man who 
wrote the production is likely to know the person 
best qualified to judge of it. 

Whilst these thouglits crossed my brain, I kept 
my eyes fixed on my good friewd, whose motions 
appeared unusually tardy to me, while he ordered 
a bottle of particular claret, defanted it with scru- 
pulous accuracy with his own hand, caused his old 
domestic to bring a saucer of olives, afid chips of 
toasted bread, and thus, on hospitable thoughts 
intent, seemed to me to adjourn the discussion 
which I longed to bring on, yet feared to precipi- 
tate. 

‘“‘ He is dissatisfied,” thought I, “and is ashamed 
to show it, afraid doubtless of hurting my feelings. 
What had I to do to talk to him abeut any thing 
save charters and sasines !—Stay, he is going to 

an ?? 

“ We are old fellows now, Mr. Croftangry,” said 

my landlord ; “scarcely so fit to take a poor quart 
of claret between us, as we would have been in 
better days to take a pint, in the old Scottish liberal 
ie desk of the phrase. Maybe you would have 
liked me to have kept James to help us. But if it 
is not%n a holyday or so, I thin 
should spa bi office hours.” 
Here the discourse was about to fall. I relieved 
it by saying, Mr. James was at the happy time of 
life, when he had better things to do than to sit 
over the bottle. “I suppose,” said I, “ your son 
isa reader.” 

“ Um—yes—James may e called a reader in a 
sense; but I doubt there is little solid in his stu- 
dies—poetry and ‘plays, Mr. Croftangry, all non- 


it is best he 


sense—they set his head a-gadding after the army, | ask my opinion, 


when he should be minding his business.” 

“I suppose, then, that romances do not find 
much more grace in your eyes than dramatic and 
poetical compositions {” 


i 








“ Deil a bit, deil a bit, Mr. Croftangry, nor his 
torieal productions either. There is too much 
fighting in history, as if men only were bro 
into this world to send one another out of it, It 
nourishes false notions of our being, and ehief and 

end, Mr. Croftangry.” 

till all this was general, and I became deter- 
mined to bring our discourse to a focus. “ I am 
afraid, then, I have done very ill to trouble you 
with my idle manuscripts, Mr. Fairscribe ; but you 
must do me the justice to remember, that J bad 
nothing better to do than to amuse myself by writ- 
ing the sheets I put into your hands the other day. 
I may truly plead— 


‘1 left no calling for this idle tiade.’”’ 


“TI ery your mercy, Mr. Croftangry,” said m 
old friend, suddenly recollecting—*“ yes, yes, 
have been very rude; but I had forgotten entirely 
that you had taken a spell yourself at that idle 
man’s trade.” . 

‘“‘ ] suppose,” replied I, “ you, on your side, have 
been too busy a man to look at my poor Chroni- 
cles ?” 

“ No, no,” said my friend, “I am not so bad aa 
that neither. I have read them bit by bit, just as 
I could get a moment’s time, and I believe I shail 
very soon get through them.” 

“ Well, my good friend?’ said I, interroga- 
tively. 

And “ Well, Mr. Croftangry,” eried he, “ ] 
really think you have got over the ground very 
tolerably well. I have noted down here two or 
three bits of things, which I presume to be errors 
of the press, otherwise it might be alleged, per- 
haps, that you did not fully pay that attention to 
the grammatical rules, which on* would desire to 
see rigidly observed.” 

I looked at my friend’s notes, which, in fact, 
showed, that in one or two ant obvious pas- 
sages, I had left uncorrected such solecisms in 
grammar. 

“ Well, well, T own my fault; but, setting apart 
these casual errors, how do you like the matter and 
the manner of what I have been writing, Mr. Fair- 
scribe ?” 

“Why,” said my friend, pausing, with more 
grave and important hesitation than | thanked hin 
for, “ there is not much to be said against the man- 
ner. The style is terse and intelligible, Mr. Croft- 
angry, very intelligible; and that 1 consider as the 
first point in evcry thing that is intended to be 
understood. There are, indeed, here and there 
some flights and fancies, which I comprehended 
with difficulty ; but I got to your meaning at Just. 
There are people that are like ponies; their judg- 
ments cannot go fast, but they go sure.” 

“ That is a pretty clear proposition, my friend ; 
but then how did you like the meaning when you 
did get at it? or was that like some ponies, too 
difficult to catch, and, when catched not worth the 
trouble ?”” 

“ I am far from saying that, my dear sir, in re 
spect it would be downright uncivil; but since you 
I wish you could have th 
about something more a ing to civil aliey, 
than all this bloody work about shooting an . 
ing, and downright hanging. I am told it was the 
Germans who first brought in such a practice of 
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choosing thei heroes ont of the Porteous Roll ;! | 
but, by my faith, we are Hike te be upsides with 

them. The firat was, ad I am informed, 

Mr. Seolar, as they call him; a scholar-Nke piece 

of work he has made‘of it, with his robbers and 

thieves.” 

Schiller,” said I, “my dear sir, let it be 
Seltiller.”’ 

« Shiller, or what you-like,” said Mr. Fairscribe ; 
“¥ found the book where I wish I had found a 
better one, and that is, in Kate's work-basket. I 
set down, and, like an old fool, began to read; but 
there, I grant, you have the better of Shiller, Mr. 
Croftangry.” 

“ [ should be glad, my dear sir, that you really 
think I have approached that admirable author ; 
even your friendly partiality ought not to talk of 
my having excelled him.” 

« But I do say you have excelled him, Mr. 
Croftangry, in a most material particular. For 
surely a book of amusement should be something 
that one can take up and lay down at pleasure ; 
and I can say justly, I was never at the least loss 
to put aside these sheets of yours when business 
came in the way. But, faith, this Shiller, six, does 
nat let you off so easily, I forgot one appointment 
on nartteular business, and I wilfully broke through 
another, that 1 might stay at home and finish his 
confounded book, which, after all, is about two 
brothers, the greatest rascals I ever heard of. The 
one, sir, goes near to murder his own father, and 
the other (whieh you would think still stranger) 
sets about to debauch his own wife.” 

“J find, then, Mr. Fairscribe, that you have no 
taste for the romance of real life—no pleasure in 
contemplating those spirit-rousing impulses, which 
force men of fiery passions upon great crimes and 
great virtues ?”’ 

“ Why, as to that, 1am not just so sure. But 
then, to mend the matter,” continued the critic, 
* you have brought in Highlanders into every 
story, as if bi were going back again, velis et 
remis, into the old days of Jacobitism. I must 
speak my plain mind, Mr. Croftangry. I cannot 
tell what innovations in Kirk and State may now 
be proposed, but our fathers were friends to both, 
as they were settled at the glorious Revolution, 
and liked a tartan plaid as little as they did a 
white surplice. I wish to Heaven, all this tartan 
fever bode well to the Protestant succession and 
the Kirk of Scotland.” 

* Both too well settled, I hope, in the minds of 
the subject,” said I, “to be affected by old re- 
membrances, on which we look back as on the por- 
traits of our ancestors, without recollecting, while 
we on them, any of the feuds by which the 
originals were animated while alive. But most 
happy should I be to light upon any topic to sup- 
ply e place of the Highlards, Mr. Fairscribe. I 

ve been just reflecting that the theme is becom- 
ing a. little exhausted, and your expericnce may 
perhaps supply” —— 

“Ha, ha, ha !—my experience supply |” inter- 
rupted Mr. Fairscribe, with a laugh of derision ;— 
“ why, you might as well ask my son James’s ex- 


perience to supply a case about thirlage. No, no, 
my good friend, J have lived by the law, and in 
the law, all my life; and when ynu seek the im- 





1 List of criminal indictments, so termed in Scotland. 





pulses that make soldiers desert and shoot their 
padi te and corporals, and Highhand drovers 
dirk Engtish gramers, to prove meni 
of fiery passions, it is net to a man like me you 
should come. I evutd tell you some tricks of my 
own trate, and a queer story or two of 
estates that have lost and reeovered. But, to 
tell you the truth, I think you might do with your 
Muse of Fietion, as you calf her, as many an 
honest man does with his own sons im flesh and 
blood.” 

“ And how is that, my dear sir 1” 

“ Send her to India, to be sure. That is the 
true place for a Scot to thrive in; and if you carry 
your story fifty years back, as there is nothing to 
hinder you, you will find as much shooting and 
stabbing there as ever was in the wifd Alighkmds. 
If you want rogues, as they are so nmeh in fashion 
with you, you have that gaHant caste of adveuz- 
turers, who laid down their conseiences at the Cape 
of Good Hope as they went out to India, and for- 
got to take them up again when they returned. 
Then, for great expluits, you have in the old his- 
tory of India, before Europeans were numerous 
there, the most wonderful deeds, done by the least 
possible means, that perhaps the annals of the 
world can afford.” 

“YT know it,” said J, kindling at the ideas his 
speech inspired. “ I remember in the dolightful 
pages of Orme, the interest which mingles in his 
narratives, from the very small number of Engtish 
which are engaged. Each officer of a regiment 
becomes known to you by name, nay, the non- 
commissioned officers and privates ire an in- 
dividual share of interest. They are distinguished 
among the nativeé like the Spaniards among the 
Mexicans. What do I sayt They are like Ho- 
mer’s demigods among the warring mortals. Men, 
like Clive and Caillaud, inftuenced great events, 
like Jove himself. Inferior offteers are like Mars 
or Neptune; and the sergeants and cerporals might 
well pass for demigods. Then the various religious 
costumes, habits, and manners of the people of 
Hindustan,—the patient Hindhu, the warlike Ra- 
Jahpoot, the haughty Moslemah, the savage and 
vindictive Malay—Glorious and un Bub- 
jects! The only objection is, that I have never 
been there, and know nothing at all about them.” 

“ Nonsense, my good friend, You will tell us 
about them all the better that you know nothing of 
what you are saying; and come, we'll finish the 
bottle, and when Katie (her sisters go to thie as- 
van fl has given us tea, she will tell you the out- 
line of the story of poor Menie Gray, whose picture 
you will see in the drawing-room, a distant relation 
of my father’s, who had, however, # handsome part 
of cousin Menie’s succession. There sre none liv- 
ing that can be hurt by the story now, though it 
was thought best to smother it up at the time, as 
indeed even the whispers about it led poor cousih 
Menie to live very retired. I mind her well when 
a child. There was something very gentle, but 
rather tiresome, about poor cousin Menie.” 

When we came into the drawing-room, my friend 
pointed to a picture which I had before noticed, 
without, however, its ha attracted more than a 
passing look; now I re d it with more atten- 
tion. It was one of those portraits of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, in which artists endea- 


. Voured to conquer the stiffness of hoops and bro- 
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‘ades, by throwing a faney drapery around the 
‘igure, with loose folds like a mantle or dressing 
gown, the stays, however, being retaintd, and the 
bosom displayed in a manner which shows that 
our mothers, like their daughters, were ae liberal 
of their charms as :the mature of the deess might 
permit. To this, the well-knewn style of the pe- 
riod, the features and form of the individual add- 
ed, at first sight, little interest. It represented a 
handsome woman of about thirty, her hair wound 
simply about her head, her features regular, and 
her oe fair. But on looking more closcly, 
especially after having had a hint that the original 
had been the heroine of a tale, I could observe a 
melancholy sweetness in the countenance that 
seemed to speak of woes endured, and injuries 
sustained, with that resignation which women can 
and do sometimes digplay under the insults and 
ingratitude of those on whom they have bestowed 
their affections. 

“ Yes, she was an excellent and an ill-used wo- 
man,” said My, Fairscribe, his eye fixed like mine 
oa the picture—“She left our family not less, I 
dare say, than five thousand pounds, and I believe 
she died worth four times that sum; but it was 
divided among the nearest of kin, which was all 

oy 3? 


“ But her history, Mr. Fairscribe,” said Ito 
judge from her look, it nrust have been a melan- 
choly one.” 

« Vou may say that, Mr. Croftangry. Melan- 
choly enough, and extraordinary enough teo— 
But,” added he, swallowing in haste a cup of the 
tea which was presented to him, “1 must away to 
my business—we cannot be gowfling all the morn- 
ing, and éelling old stories all thevafternoon. Katie 
knows al] the outs and the ins of cousin Menie’s 
adventures as well as 1 do, and Shen she has given 
you the particulars, then I am at your service, to 
sondescend more articulately upon dates or parti- 
sulars.’”’ 

Well, here was I, a gay old bachelor, left to hoar 
a love tale from my young friead Katie Fairscribe, 
who, when she is not surrounded by a bevy of gal- 
laats, at which time, to my thinking, she shows less 
to advantage, is as pretty, well behaved, and un- 
affected a girl ag you see tripping the new walks of 
Prinoe’s Street or Heriot Row. Old bachelorslup 
so decided as mine has ts privileges in such a tite- 
a-téte, providing you are, or can seem for the time, 
perf good-hummoured and attentive, and do not 
ape the manners of your younger years, in attempt- 
ing which you will only make yourself ridiculous. 
T doe's pretend tu be so indifferent to the company 
of a pretty young woman as was dpsi by the 
poet, Tao wished to sit beside his mistrese— 
inne. As tmvenceri'’d as when 
ngs Beg vee beauty could beget 

piness nor pain. 


» i eam look on beauty and inno- 
ing of which | know and esteem 
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the value, without the desire or hope to make them 
my own. A young lady can afford to talk with an 
old stager like me without either artifice or affecta- 
tion ; and we may maintain a specics of friendship, 
the more tender, perhaps, beeayss we are of diffe- 
rent sexes, yet withwhich that distinction has very 
little to de. . 

Now, I hear my wisest and most critical neigh- 
bour remark, “ Mr. Croftangry is in the way of 
doing a foolish thing. He is well to pass—Old 
Fairscribe knows to a penny what he is worth, and 
Miss Katie, with all her airs, may like the old brasa 
that buys the new pan. I thought Mr. Croftangry 
was looking very cadgy when he came in to niay 
a rubber with us last night. Poor gentleman, 
am sure J should be sorry to see him make a foo. 
of himself.” 

Spare your compassion, dear madam, there is 
not the least danger. The beauz yeux de ma casette 
are not brilliant enough to make amends for the 
spectacles which must supply the dimneas of my 
own. Iam a little deaf, too, as you know to your 
sorrow when we are partners ; and if I could get 
a nymph to marry me with all these imperfections 
who the deuce would marry Janet M‘Evoy ? and 
from Janet M‘Evoy Chrystal Croftangry will not 
part. 

Miss Katie Fairscribe gave me the tale of Menie 
Gray with much taste and simplicity, not attempt- 
ing to suppress the feelings, whether of grief or 
resentment, which justly and naturally arose from 
the circumstances of the tale. Her father after- 
wards confirmed the principal outlines of the story, 
and furnished me with some additional circum- 
stances, which Miss Katie had suppressed or for- 
gotten. Indeed, I have learned on this occasion, 
what old Lintot meant when he told Pope, that he 
used to propitiate the critics of importance, when 
he had a work in the press, by now and then letting 
them see a sheet of the blotted proof, or a few 
leaves of the original manuscript. Our mystery of 
authorship hath something about it so fascinating, 
that if you admit any one, however little he may 
previously have been disposed to such studies, into 

our confidence, you will find thet he cansiders 
himself as a party interested, and, if suocess fol- 
lows, will think himaelf entitled to no inconsiderable 
shure of the praise. 

The reader has seen that no one could have 
been naturally less interested than was my exccl- 
lent friend Fairsoribe in my lucubrations, when I 
first consulted him on the subject; but since he 
has contributed a subject to the work, he lias be- 
come a most zealous coadjutor ; and hal-ashamed, 
I believe, yet half-proud of the literary stock-com- 
pany, in which he has got a share, he never meets 
me without jogging my clbow, and dropping some 


mysterious hints, aa, “J am saying—when will you 
give Us Quy soe at you 1x, @ Yon’e not a ad 
narrative—] like yon.” 


Pray Heaven the reader may be of his opinion, 


aso, + 
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She Surgeows Daugbter. 


CHAPTER I. 


When fainting Nature call’d for aid, 
And hovering Death prepares the blow, 
His vigorous remeay display’d 
The power of art without the show, 
In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His useful care was ever nigh 
Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan 
And lonely Want retired to die, 
No summons mock’d by cold delay, 
No petty gains disclaim’d by pride, 
The modest wants of every day 


The toil of every day supphed. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


THE exquisitely beautiful portrait which the 
Rambler has painted of his friend Levett, well de- 
scribes Gideon Gray, and many other village doc- 
tors, from whom Scotland reaps more benefit, and 
to whom she is perhaps more ungrateful than to 
any other class of men, excepting her school-mas- 
ters, 

Such a rural man of medicine is usually the in- 
habitant of some petty borough or village, which 
forms the central point of his practice. But, be- 
sides attending to such cases as the village may 
afford, he is day and night at the service of every 
one who may command his assistance within a 
circle of forty miles in diameter, untraversed by 
roads in many directions, and including moors, 
mountains, rivers, and lakes. For late and dan- 

erous journeys through an inaccessible country 
or services of the most essential kind, rendered at 
the expense, or risk at least, of his own health and 
life, the Scottish village doctor receives at best a 
very moderate recompense, often one which is to- 
tally inadequate, and very frequently none what- 
ever. He has none of the ample resources proper 
to the brothers of the profession in an English 
town. The burgesses of a Scottish borough are 
rendered, by their limited means ef luxury, inac- 
cessible to gout, surfeits, and all the comfortable 
chronic diseases, which are attendant on wealth 
and indolence. Four years, or 80, of abstemious- 
ness, enable them to stand an election dinner ; and 
there is no hope of broken heads among a score or 
two of quiet electors, who settle the business over 
n table. There the mothers of the state never 
make a point of pouring, in the course of every re- 
volving year, a certain quantity of doctor’s stuff 
through the bowels of their beloved children. 


Every old woman, from the Townhead to the 
Townfit, can prescribe a dose of salts, or spread a 
plaster; and it is only when a fever or a y 
renders matters serious, that the assistance of the 
doctor is invoked 


rougn. 
a still the man of seience cannot complain of 
inactivity or want of practice. If he does not find 


by his neighbours in the bo- 


patients at his door, he seeks them through a wide 
circle. Like the ghostly lover of Btirger’s Leo- 
nora, he mounts at midnight, and traverses in dark- 
ness paths which, to those less accustomed to them, 
seem formidable in daylight, through straits where 
the slightest aberration would plunge him into a 
morass, or throw him over a precipice, on to cabins 
which his horse might ride over without knowin 
they lay in his way, unless he happened te fall 
through the roofs. When he arrives at such a 
stately termination of his journey, where his ser- 
vices are required, either to bring a wretch into 
the world, or prevent one from leaving it, the scene 
of misery is often such, that, far from touching the 
hard-saved shillings which are gratefully offered 
to him, he bestows his medicines as well as his at. 
tendance—for charity. I have heard the cele- 
brated traveller Mungo Park, who had experienced 
both courses of life, rather give the preference to 
travelling as a discoverer in Africa, than to wan- 
dering by night and day the wilds of his native 
land in the capatity of a country medical practi- 
tioner. He mentipned having once upon a time 
rode forty miles, sat up all night, and successfully 
assisted a woman under influence of the primitive 
curse, for which his sole remuneration was a roast- 
ed potato and a draught of buttermilk. But his 
was not the heart which grudged the labour that 
relieved human misery. In short, there is no 
creature in Scotland that works harder and is 
more poorly requited than the country doctor, un- 
less perhaps it may be his horse. Yet the horse 
is, and indeed must be, hardy, active, and indefatig- 
able, in spite of a rough coat and indifferent con- 
dition ; and so you will often find in his master, 
under an unpromising and blunt exterior, profes- 
sional skill and enthusiasm, intelligence, humanity, 
courage, and science. 

Mr. Gideon Gray, surgeon in the village of Mid- 
diemas, situated in one of the midland counties of 
Scotland, led the rough, active, and ill-rewarded 
course of life which we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe. He was a man between forty and fifty, 
devoted to his profession, and of such reputation 
in the medical world, that he had been more than 
once, 88 ft nolaeapeer occurred, advised to ex- 
change Middlemas and its meagre cirele of prac- 
tice, for some of the larger towns in Scotland, or 
for Edinburgh itself. This advice he had always 
declined. He was a plain blunt man, who did not 
love restraint, and was unwilling to subject himself 
to that which was exacted in polite society. He 
had not himself found out, nor had any friend hint- 
ed to him, that a slight touch of the cynic, in man- 
ner and habits, gives the physician, to the com- 
mon eye, an air of authority which greatly tends 
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"to enlarge his reputation Mr. Gray, or, ag the 
country people called him, Doctor Gray, (he might 


hold the title by diploma for what I know, though 
he only claimed the rank of Master of Arts,) had 
few wants, and these were amply supphw vy u 
professional income which generally d 
two hundred pounds a-year, for which, u an 
average, he travelled about five thousand miles 
on horseback in the course of the twelve months. 
Nay, so liberally did this revenue support himself 
and his ponies, called Pestle and Mortar, which he 
exercised alternately, that he took a damsel to 
share it, Jean Watson, namely, the cherry-cheek- 
ed daughter of an honest farmer, who being her- 
self one of twelve children who had been brought 
up on an income of fourscore pounds a-year, never 
thought there could be poverty in more than 
double the sun; and looked on Gray, though now 
termed by irreverent youth the Old Doctor, as a 
very advantageous match. For several years they 
had no children, and it seemed as if Doctor Gray, 
who had so often assisted the efforts of the goddess 
Lucina, was never to invoke her in his own behalf. 
Yet his domestic roof was, on a remarkable occa- 
sion, decreed to be the scene where the goddess’s 
art was required. 

Late of an autumn evening three old women 
might be observed plying their aged limb» through 
the single street of the village at Middlemas to- 
wards the honoured door, which, fenced off from 
the vulgar causeway, was defended by a broken 
paling, enclosing two slips of ground, half arable, 
half overrun with an abortive attempt at shrub- 
bery. The door itself was blazoned with the name 
of Gideon Gray, M.A. Surgeon, &c. &e. Some of 
the idle young fellows, who hadebeen a minute or 
two before loitering at the other end of the street 
before the door of the alehouse, (for the pretended 
inn deserved no better name,) now agcompanied 
the old datnes with shouts of laughter, excited by 
their unwonted agility ; and with bets on the win- 
ner, as loudly expressed as if they had been laid 
at the starting-post of Middlemas races. “ Half- 
u-mutechhin on Luckie Simson !’”—*“ Auld Peg Tam- 
son against the field !’’—“ Mair speed, Alison Jaup, 
yell tak the wind out of them yet !”—*“ Canny 
against the hill, lasses, or we may have a bursten 
auld carline amang ye!” These, and a thousand 
such gibes, rent the air, without being noticed, or 
even heard, by the anxious racers, whose object 
of corftention seemed to be, which should first 
reach the Doctor’s door. 

“ Guide us, Doctor, what can be the matter 
now ?” said Mrs. Gray, whose character was that 
of » ggod-natured simpleton ; “ Here’s Peg Tam- 
son, Jean Simson, and Alison Jaup, running a race 
on the hie stxeet of the burgh !”’ 

The Doctor who had but the moment before 
hung his wet great-coat before the fire, (for he 
was just dismounted from a long journey,) has- 
tened down stairs, auguring some new occasion 
for his services, and happy, that, from the charac- 
ter of the messengers, it was likely to be within 
burgh, and not landward. 

e had just reached the door as Luckie Simson, 
one of the racers, arrived in the little area before 
it. She had got the start, and kept it, but at the 
expense, for the time, of her power of utterance ; 
for when she came in presence of the Doctor, she 
stood blowing like a grampus her loose toy flying 
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back from ner face, maxmg the most violent efforts 

to s, but without ihe power of uttering a ain- 

le intelligible word. Peg Thomson whipped in 
ore her. 

“ The leddy, sir, the leddy {”—— 

“ Instant help, instant help !”-—screeched, rather 
than uttered, Alison Jaup; while Luckie Si ‘ 
who had certainly won the race, found words to 
claim the prize which had set them all in motion. 
“ And I hope, sir, you will recommena me to be 
the sick-nurse; 1 was here to bring you the tidings 
lang before ony o’ thae lazy queans.” 

Loud were the counter-protestations of the two 
competitors, and loud the laugh of the idle loons 
who listened at a little distance. 

“ Hold your tongue, ye flyting fools,” said the 
Doctor ; “ and you, ye idle rascals, if I come out 
enone you” So saying, he smacked his long- 
lashed whip with great emphasis, producing much 
the effect of the celebrated Quos ego of Neptune in 
the first Aineid.— And now,” said the Doctor, 
‘“‘ where, or who, is this lady ?” 

The question was scarce necessary ; for a plain 
carriage, with four horses, came at a foot’s-pace 
towards the door of the Doctor’s house, and the 
old women, now more at their ease, gave the Doc- 
tor to understand, that the gentleman thought the 
accommodation of the Swan Inn totally unfit for 
his lady’s rank and condition, and had, by their 
advice, (each claiming the merit of the - 
tion,) brought her here, to experience the hospi- 
tality of the west room;—a spare apartment, in 
which Doctor Gray occasionally accommodated 
such patients, as he desired to keep for a space of 
time under his own eye. 

There were two persons only in the vehicle. 
The one, a gentleman in a ridin sprung 
out, and having received from the r an assu- 
rance that the lady would receive tolerable accom- 
modation in his house, he lent assistance to his 
companion to leave the carriage, and with great 
apparent satisfaction, saw her safely deposited in 
a decent sleeping apartment, and under the re- 
spectable charge of the Doctor and his lady, who 
assured him once more of every species of atten 
tion. To bind their promise more firmly, the stran- 
ger slipped a purse of twenty guineas (for this story 
chanced in the golden age) into the hand of the 
Doctor, as an earnest of the most liberal recom- 
pense, and requested he would spare no expense in 
providing all that was necessary or desirable for a 
person in the lady’s condition, and for the helpleas 
being to whom she might immediately be expected 
to give birth. He then said he would retire to the 
inn, where he begged a message might instantly 
acquaint him with the expected change in the 
lady’s situation. 

“She is of rank,” he said, “ and a rigs wl 
let no expense be spared. We designed to have 
reached Edinburgh, but were forced to turn eff the 
road by an accident.” Once more he said, “ let no 
expense be spared, and manage that she may tra- 
vel as soon as possible.” 

“That,” said the Doctor, “is past my control. 
Nature must not be hurried, and she avenges her- 
self of every attempt to do so.” 

«But art,” said the stranger, “can do muth,” 
and he proffered a second purse, which seemed as | 
heavy as the first. 

« Art,” said the Doctor, “may be recompensed, 
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‘but camnot ‘be parchased. You have already paid 
119 mare than enough to ‘take the utmost care I 
ean of ‘your Indy ; should I accept more money, it 
gould only be for promising, by implication at least, 
what is beyond my power to perform. Every pos- 
sible care shall be ‘taken of your lady.and that 
words the best thance of her being speedity abie 
to travel.—_Now, go yon to the inn, sir, for I may 
be instantly wanted,‘and we have not yet provided 
either an attendan: for the lady, or a nurse for the 
child ; bnt ‘both shall be presently done.” 

“ Yet a moment, Ductor—what languages do you 
understand ?” 

“Latin and French . can speak indifferently, 
and so as to be understood ; and I read a little Ita- 
lien.” 

‘¢ Bat‘no Portuguese or Spanish?’ continued the 


atran per. 

* No, sit” 

«That is unlucky. But you may make her un- 
derstand you by means of French. Take notice, 
you are to comply with her request im everything 
—if you want means to do 80, you ‘may apply to 
me.” 

“Miay I-aak, sir, by what name the lady is to 
be?———- 

“ It is totally indifferent,” said the stranger, 
interrupting ‘the question ; “ you shall ‘know it at 
more leisure.” 

So saying, he threw his ample cloak about him, 
turning ‘himself half round to assist the operation, 
with an air which the Doctor would have found it 
‘difficult to imitate, and walked down the street to 
the Httle inn. Here he paid and dismissed the 
postilions, and shut himself up in an apartment, 
ordering no one to be admitted till the Doctor 
should call 


The Doctor, when he returned to his patient’s 
apartment, found his wife in great surprise, which, 
as is usual with persons of her character, was not 
unmixed with fear and anxiety. 

‘She cannot speak a word like a Christian 
being,” anid Mrs, Gray. 

ss Tine it,” said the Doctor. 

‘But she threeps to keep on a black fause-face, 
and skirls if we offer to take it away.” 

“ Well then, let her wear it— What harm will it 
do !” 

« Harm, Doctor! Was ever honest woman 
br t to bed with a fause-face on ?” 

«! perhaps. But, Jean, my dear, those 
who wre mot quite konest must be brought to bed 
all ‘the-same as ‘those who are, and we are not to 
endanger the poor thing’s life by vontradicting her 
whims at present.” 

Approaching the sick woman’s bed, ‘he obverved 
that she indeed wore a thin silk mask, of the kind 
which to such uncommon service m the elder co- 
medy ; such as women of rank still wore in ‘travel- 
ling, but certainly ‘never in the situation ef this 
peer Indy. It:would seem she had sustained #m- 

ity on ‘the subject, for when she sew the 

, She put her hand to her faee,:as if alee was 
afvaid ‘be would insist on pulling off the ‘vizard. 
He-hastened to amy, in tolerable Nrench, that her 
will should be a law to them ‘in every respect, 
amd that she was at porfoet 4o wear the 
mask till it-ewas ‘her. to lay. st.eside. She 
understood him ; for she replied, by a very. inrper- 
fect attonspt, in the same language, to express her 
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gratitude for the permission, as ‘she seemed to re- 
gard it, of retaining her disguise. 

The Doctor to other arrangemenrts ; 
and, for the satisfaction of those readers who may 
love minute information, we record, that Luckie 
Simason ithe first ‘n the race, carried as a prise the 


‘gituston of sick-nurse beside the delicate patient ; 


that Peg Themson was permitted the privilege of 
recommending her good-daughter, Bet Jamieson, 
to be wet-nurse ; and an o¢, or grandchild, of Luckie 
Jaup was ‘hired to assist in the increased drudgery 
of ‘the family; the Doctor thus, like a practised 
minister, dividing among his trusty adherents such. 
good things as fortune placed at his disposal. 

About one in the merning the Doctor made his 
appearance at the Swan Inn, and acquainted the 
stranger gentleman, that he wished him joy of 
being the father of a healthy boy, and that the 
mother was, in the usual phrase, as well as could 
be expected. 

The stranger heard the news with seeming sa- 
tisfaction, and then exclaimed, “ He must be chris- 
tened, Doctor! he must be christened instantly !” 

“ There can be no hurry for that,” said the Doc- 
tor. 

“ We think otherwise,” said the stranger, cutting 
his argument short. “I am a Catholic, Doctor, and 
as I may be obliged to leave this place before the 
lady is able to travel, I desire to see my child re- 
ceived into the pale of the Church. ‘There is, I 
understand, a Catholic priest in this wretched 
place?” 

«“ There is a Catholic gentleman, sir, Mr. Good- 
riche, who is reported to be in orders.” 

“1 commend your caution, Doctor,” said the 
stranger; “ it is ‘dangerous to be too positive on 
any subject. I wil) bring that same Mr. Goodriche 
to your house to-morrow.” 

Gray hesitated for a moment. “ I am a Pres- 
byterian Protestant, sir,” he said, “ a friend to the 
constitution as established in Church and State, as 
I have a good right, having drawn his Majesty’s 
pay, God bless him, for four years, as surgeon’s 
mate in the Cameronian regiment, as my regi- 
mental Bible and commission can testify. But al- 
though I be bound especially to abhor all trafficking 
or trinketing with Papists, yet I will not stand in 
the way of a tender conscience. Sir, you may call 
with Mr. Goodriche, when you please, at my house; 
and undoubtedly, you being, as I suppose, the fa- 
ther of the child, you will arrange matters as you 
please; only, I do not desire to be thought an 
abettor or countenancer of any part of the Popish 
ritual.” 

“ Enough, sir,” said the stranger haughtily, “ we 
understand each other.” aegis 

The next day he appeared at the Doctor’s house 
with Mr. Goodriehe, and two persons understood 
to belong to that reverend gentleman’s ecommu- 
nion. The were shut up m an apartment 
with the in and it may be presumed that the 
solemnity of baptism was administered to the un- 
conseious being, thus strangely launched upon the 
world. When the priest and witnesses had reti 
the strange eman informed Mr. Gray, that, 
as the lady had been pronounced unfit for travel- 
pcan dc pcre Spe amatdrce tpg leave 


hoed, but would retura thither in the 
space of ten da 
panion able to 


when he hoped to find his con: 
ve it, 
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“ And by what name are we to call the child and 
mother ?”’ 

‘The infant's name is Richard.” 

“ But it must have some sirname—so nrost the 
lady—She cannot reside in my house, yet be with- 
out a name.” 

“Call them by the name of your town here— 
Middlemas, I think it is?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Middlemas is the name of the mo- 
ther, and Richard Middlemas of the child—and I 
am Matthew Middlemas, at your service. This,” 
he continued, “ will provide Mrs. Middlemas in 
every thing she may wish to ess—or assist her 
in case of accidents.” With that he placed £100 
in Mr. Gray’s hand, who rather scrupled receiving 
it, saying, “ He supposed the lady was qualified to 
be her own purse-bearer.” 

«< The worst in the world, I assure you, Doctor,” 
replied the stranger. “ If she wished to change 
that piece of paper, she would scarce know how 
many guineas she should receive for it. No, Mr. 
Gray, I assure you you will find Mrs. Middleton— 
Middlemas—what did I call her—as ignorant of 
the affairs of this world as any one you have met 
with in your practice: So you will please to be 
her treasurer and adininistratur for the time, as 
for a patient that is incapable to look after her 
own affairs.” 

This was spoke, as it struck Dr. Gray, in rather 
an haughty and supercilious manner. The words 
intimated nothing in themselves, more than the 
saline desire of preserving incognito, which might 
be gathered from all the rest of the stranger’s con- 
duct; but the manner seemed to say, “1 am nota 
person to be questioned by any one—what I say 
must be received withoutecomment, how Itle 
svever you may believe or understafid it.” It 
strengthened Gray in his opinion, that he had be- 
fure him a case either of seduction, or of private 
Inarriage, betwixt persons of the very highest 
rank ; and the whule bearing, both of the lady and 
the gentleman, confirmed his suspicions. It was 
not in his nature to be troublesome or inquisitive, 
but he could not fail to see that the lady wore no 
imarriage-ring ; and her deep sorrow, and perpe- 
tual tremor, seemed to indicate an unhappy crea- 
ture, who had lost the protection of parents, with- 
out acquiring a legitimate right to that of a hus- 
bang. He was therefore somewhat anxious when 
Mr. Middlemas, after a private conference of some 
length with the lady, bade him farewell. It is 
true, he assured him of his return within ten days, 
being the very shortest space which Gray could be 
prevailed upon to assign for any prospect of the 
lady being moved with safety. 

“T trust ‘im Heaven that he will return,” said 
Gray to himself, “but there is too much mystery 
about all this, for the matter being a plain and 
well-meaning transaction. If he intends to treat 
this poor thing, as many'a poor girl has been used 
before, I hope that my house will not be ‘the scene 
in which he chooses to desert ker. The ‘leaving 
the money has somewhat a suspicious aspect, and 
looks as if my friend were in'the ‘act of making 
some compromise with this conscienve. Well—I 
must hope the best. Meantime, my path plainly 
is to do what J can for the poor lady’s benefit.” 


Me Gray visited his patient shortly after Mr. 
Middlemas’s departure—as soon, indeed, as he 
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could be admitted. He found her in violent 
tation. Gray’s experience Gittated the beat 

of relief tranquillity. He caused her infant 
to be brought to her. She wept over it for a | 
time, and the violence of her agitation subsided 
under the influence of parerital f which, 
from her appearance of extreme youth, must 
have experienced for the first time. 

The observant physician could, after this pa- 
roxysm, remark that his patient’s mind was chiefly 
occupied in computing the passage of the time, and 
anticipating the period when the return of her hus- 
band—if husband he was—might be expected. 
She consulted almanacks, enquired concerning dis- 
tances, though so cautiously as to make it evident 
she destred to give no indication of the direction of 
her companion’s journey, and repeatedly compared 
her watch with those of others ; exercising, t Was 
evident, all that delusive species of mental arith- 
metic by which mortals attempt to accelerate the 
passage of Time while they calculate his progress. 
At other times she wept anew oyer her ghild, 
which was by all judges pronounced as goodly an 
infant as needed to be seen ; aud Gray sometimes 
observed that she murmured sentences to the un- 
conscious infant, not only the words, but the very 
sound and accents of which were étrange to him, 
and which, in particular, he knew not to be Portu- 
vuere. 

Mr. Goudriche, the Catholic priest, demanded 
access to her upon one occasion. She at first de- 
clined his visit, but afterwards received ft, under 
the idea, perhaps, that he might have news from 
Mr. Middlemas, as he called himself. The inter- 
view was a very short one, and the priest left the 
lady’s apartment in displeasure, which his prudence 
could scarce disguise from Mr. Gray. He never 
returned, although the lady’s condition would have 
made his attentions and consolations necessary, 
had she been a member of the Catholic Church. 

Our Doctor began at length to suspect his fair 
guest was a Jewess, whio liad yielded up her per- 
bon and affections to one of a different religion ; 
and the peculiar style of her beautiful countenance 
went to enforce this opinion. The circumstance 
made no difference to Gray, who saw only her dis- 
tress and desolation, and endeavoured to remedy 
both to the utmost of his power. He was, how- 
ever, desirous to conceal it from his wife, and the 
others around the sick person, whose prudenco and 
liberality of thinking might be more justly doubt- 
ed. He therefore so a Arypaty hex diet, that she 
could not be either offended, or brought under sus- 

icion, by any of the articles forbitiden by the 
osaic law being presented to her. In other re- 
than what concerned her health or conveni- 

ence, he had but little intercourse with ‘her. 

The space passed within which the strunger’s 
return to the borough had been so anxiomsly ex- 
pected ‘by his female companion. The t 
ment oceasioned by ‘his non-arrival was 
in the convalescent by inquietude, which was at 
first mingled with ness, and afterwarils 
with doubt‘and fear. ‘When two or three had 
esr car message or letter of any’ Gray 

imself became ‘atrxious, beth on tris own necount 
theakt hav 


6 
ured bye 

feneeless and probably inj woman. 
to have some communication with her, which mighs 
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enable him to judge what enquiries could be made, 
or what else was moat fitting to be done. But so 
imperfect was the poor young woman’s knowledge 
of the French language, and perhaps so unwilling 
the herself to throw any light on her situation, that 
every attempt of this kind proved abortive. When 
Gray asked questions concerning any subject which 
appeared to approach to explanation, he observed 
she usually answered him by shaking her head, in 
token of not understanding what he said ; at other 
times by silence and with tears, and sometimes re- 
ferring him to Monsieur. 

For Monsieur’s arrival, then, Gray began to be- 
come very impatient, as that which alone could put 
an end to a disagreeable species of mystery, which 
the good company of the borough began now to 
make the principal subject of their gossip ; some 
blaming Gray for taking foreign landloupers' into 
his house, on the subject of whose morals the most 
serious doubts might be entertained ; others envy- 
ing the “ bonny hand” the doctor was like to make 
of it, by having disposal of the wealthy stranger’, 
travelling funds; a circumstance which could not 
be well concealed from the public, when the honest 
man’s expenditure for trifling articles of luxury 
came far to exceed its ordinary bounds. 

Lhe conscious probity of the honest Doctor en- 
abled him to despise this sort of tittle-tattle, though 
the secret knowledge of its existence could not be 
agreeable to him. He went his usual rounds with 
his usual perseverance, and waited with patience 
until time should throw light on the subject and 
history of his lodger. It was now the fourth week 
after her confinement, and the recovery of the 
stranger might be considered as perfect, when 
Gray, returning from one of his ten-mile visits, 
saw a post-chaise and four horses at the door. 
* This man has returned,” he said, “ and my sus- 
picions have done him less than justice.” With 
that he spurred his horse, a signal which tlic 
trusty steed obeyed the more readily, as its prv- 
gress was in the direction of the stable door. But 
when, dismounting, the Doctor hurried into his 
own house, it seemed to him, that the departure as 
well as the arrival of this distressed lady was des- 
tined to bring confusion to his peaceful dwelling. 
Several idlers had assembled about his door, and 
two or three had impudently thrust themselves 
forward almost into the passage, to listen to a con- 
fused altercation which was heard from within. 

The Doctor hastened forward, the foremost of 
the intruders retreating in confusion on his ap- 
proach, while he caught the tones of his wife’s 
Voice, raised to a pitch which he knew, by experi- 
ence, boded no good; for Mrs. Gray, good-hu- 
moured and tractable in general, could sometimes 
‘epdtiay the high part in a matrimonial duet. 

ving much more confidence in his wife’s good 
intentions than her prudence, he lost no time in 
passing into the oar, to take the matter into 

is own hands. Here he found his helpmate at 
the head of the whole militia of the sick lady’s 
apartment, that is, wet nurse, and sick nurse, and 
girl of all work, engaged in violent dispute with 
two The one was a dark-featured elder- 
ly man, with an eye of much sharpness and seve- 
rity of expression, which now seemed partly 
quenched by a mixture of grief and mortification. 
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The other, who gs mee actively sustaining the 
dispute with Mrs. Gray, was a stout, bold-looking, 
hard-faced person, armed with pistols, of which 
he made rather an unnecessary and ostentatious 
| 
| 
| 





display. 

“ Here is my husband, sir,” said Mra. Gray, 
in a tone of triumph, for she had the to be- 
lieve the Doctor one of the greatest men living,— 
“ Here is the Doctor—let us see what you will say 
now.” 

“Why just what I said before, ma’am,” answer- 
ed the man, “ which is, that my warrant must be 
obeyed. It is regular, ma’am, regular.” 

So saying, he struck the forefinger of his right 
hand against a paper which he held towards Mrs. 
Gray with his left. 

“ Address yourself to me, if you please, sir,” 
suid the Doctor, seeing that he ought to lose no 
time in removing the cause into the proper court. | 
‘¢} am the master of this house, sir, and I wish | 
to know the cause of this visit.”’ | 

“ My business is soon told,” said the man. “1 | 
am a king’s messenger, and this lady has treated | 
me as if I was a baron-bailie’s officer.” 

“ ‘That is not the question, sir,” replied the Duc- 
tor. “ If you are a king’s messenger, where i» | 
your warrant, and what do you propose to do | 
here?” At the same time he whispered the little 
wench to call Mr. Lawford, the town-clerk, to 
come thither as fast as he possibly could. The | 
good-daughter of Peg Thomson started off with an | 
activity worthy of her mother-in-law. 

“ There is my warrant,” said the official, “ and 
you may satisfy yourself.” | 

“The shameless loon dare not tell the Doctor his | 
errand,” said Mrs. Gray exultingly. 

f A bonny errand.it is,” said old Lucky Simson, 
“to carrytaway a lying-in woman as a gled? would 
do a clocking-hen.” 

“ A woman no 2 month delivered”—echoed the 
nurse Jamieson. 

“ Twenty-four days eight hours and seven mi- 
nutes to a second,” said Mrs. Gray. 

The Doctor having looked over the warrant, 
which was regular, began to be afraid that the te- 
males of his family, in their zeal for defending thi 
character of their sex, might be stirred up intu 
some sudden fit of mutiny, and therefore com- 
manded them to be silent. 

“ This,” he said, “is a warrant fur arresting 
the bodies of Richard Tresham, and of Zilia de 
Mongada, on account of high treason. Sir, I have 
served his Majesty, and this is not a house in 
which traitors are harboured. I know nothing ot 
any of these two persons, nor have I ever heard 
even their names.” : 

“ But the lady whom you have reteived into 
ee family,” said the messenger, “is Zilia de 

oncada, and here stands her father, Matthias de 
Mongada, who will make oath to it.” 

“If this be true,” said Mr. Gray, looking to- 
wards the alleged officer, “ you have taken a sin- 
gular duty on you. It is neither my habit to deny 
my own actions, nor to oppose the laws of the land. 
There is a lady in this house slowly recovering 
from confinement, having become under this roof 
the mother of a healthy child. If she be the per- 
son described in this warrant, and this gentleman's 
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daughter, | must surrender her to the laws of the 
country.” 

Here the Esculapian militia were once more in 
motion. 

“ Surrender, Dr. Gray! It’s a shame to hear 
you speak, and you that lives by women and 
weans, abune your other means !” so exclaimed his 
fair better part. 

“ 1 wonder to hear the Doctor !”—rsaid the 
younger nurse; “ there’s no a wife in the town 
would believe it o’ him.” 

“ F aye thought the Doctor was a man till this 
moment,” said Luckie Simson; “ but I believe 
him now to be an auld wife, little baulder than 
mysell; and I dinna wonder now that poor Mrs. 
Gray”. 

“ Hold your 
the Doctor. “ Do you think this business is not 
bad enough already, that you are making it worse 
with your senseless claver ?!—Gentlemen, this is 
a very sad case. Here is a warrant for a high 
erime against a poor creature, who is little fit to be 
removed from one house to another, much more 
dragged to a prison. I tell you plainly, that | 
think the execution of this arrest may cause her 
death. It is your business, sir, if yor be really 
her father, to consider what you can do to soften 
this matter, rather than drive it on.” 

“ Better death than dishonour,” replied the 
stern-looking old man, with a voice as harsh as his 
aspect; and you, messenger,” he continued, “ look 
what you do, and execute the warrant at your 
peril.” 

“ You hear,” said the man, appealing to the 
Doctor himself, * 1 must have immediate access to 
the lady.” e 

“In a lucky time,” said Mr. Gray, “ here come 
the town-clerk.— You are very welcomng, Mr. fh. 
ford, Your opinion here is much wapted as a men 
of law, as wellas of sense and humanity. I was 
never more glad to see you in all mv life.” 

He then rapidly stated the case; and the mes- 
senger, understanding the new-comer to be a man 
of some authority, again exhibited his warrant. 

“ This is a very sufficient and valid warrant, Dr. 
(aray,” replied the man of law. “ Nevertheless, if 
you are disposed to make oath, that instant removal 
would be unfavourable to the lady’s health, unques- 
tionably she must remain here, suitably guarded.” 

“ It is not so much the mere act of locomotion 
whfch I am afraid of,” said the surgeon; “ but | 
am free to depone, on soul and conscience, that 
the shame and fear of her father’s anger, and the 
sense of the affront of such an arrest, with terror 
for jits consequences, may occasion violent and 
dangerous illness—even death itself.” 

“ The father must see the daughter, though they 
may have quarrelled,” said Mr. Lawford ; “ the 
officer of justice must execute his warrant though 
it should frighten the criminal to death ; these evils 
are only contingent, not direct and immediate con- 
sequences. You must give up the lady, Mr. Gray, 
though your hesitation is very natural.” 

“ At least, Mr. Lawford, [ ought to be certain 


ace, you foolish woman,” said 


that the person in* my house is the party they : aid of the right. 


search for.” ‘ 
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The messenger, whom the presence of Lawford 
had made something more placid, began to become 
i a once more. He hoped, he said, by means 
of his female prisoner, to acquire the information 
necessary to apprehend the more person. 
If more delays were thrown in his way, that infor- 
mation might come too late, and he would make all 
who were accessary to such delay responsible for 
the consequences. 

« And I,” said Mr. Gray, “ though I were to be 
brought to the gallows for it, protest, that this 
course may be the murder of my patient.—Can 
bail not be taken, Mr. Lawford ?” 

«“ Not in cases of high treason,”’ said the official 
person ; and then continued in a confidential tone, 
“ Come, Mr. Gray, we all know you to be a person 
well affected to our Royal Sovereign King George 
and the Government; but you must not push this 
too far, lest you bring yourself into trouble, which 
every body in Middlemas would be sorry for. The 
forty-five has not been so far gone by, but we can 
remember enough of warrants of high treason— 
av, and ladies of quality committed upon such 
charges. But they were all favourably dealt with 
—Lady Ogilvy, Lady MacIntosh, Flora Macdonald, 
and all. No doubt this gentleman knows what he 
is doing, and has assurances of the young lady’s 
safety—So you must just jouk and let the jaw gae 
by, as we say.” 

“ Follow me, then, gentlemen,” said Gideon, 
“and you shall sce the young lady ;” and then, 
his strong features working with emotion at antici- 
pation of the distress which he was about to inflict, 
he led the way up the small staircase, and opening 
the door, said to Moncada who had followed him, 
“This is your daughter’s only place of refuge, in 
which I am, alas! too weak to be her protector. 
Enter, sir, if your conscience will permit you.” 

The stranger turned on him a scowl], into which 
it seemed xs if he would willingly have thrown the 
power of the fabled basilisk. Then stepping proud- 
ly forward, he stalked into the room. He was fol- 
lowed by Lawford and Gray at a little distance. 
The messenger remained in the doorway. The 
unhappy young woman had heard the disturbance, 
and guessed the cause too truly. It is’possible she 
might even have seen the strangers on their des- 
cent from the carriage. When they entered the 
room, she was on her knees, beside an easy chair, 
her face in a silk wrapper that was hung over it. 
The man called Mongada uttered a single word; 
hy the accent, it might have been something equi- 
valent to wretch; but none knew its import. The 
female gave a convulsive shudder, such as that by 
which a half-dying soldier is affected on receiving 
a second wound. But, without minding her emo- 
tion, Mongada seized her by the arm, and with 
little gentleness raised her to her feet, on which 
she seemed to stand only because she was support- 
ed by his strong grasp. He then pulled from her 
face the mask which she had hitherto worn. The 
poor creature still endeavoured to shroud her face, 
by covering it with her left hand, as the manner inv 
which she was held prevented her from using the 
With little effort her father se- 
cured that hand also, which, indeed, was of itsclf 


«¢ Admit me to her apartment,” replied the man | far too little to serve the purpose of concealment, 


whom the messenger termed Mongada. 
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and showed her beautifal face, burning witls 
blushes, and covered with tears. 
“ You, Alealde, and you, Surgeon,” he said to 
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Lawford and Uray, with a foreign action and ac- | stated whs to 


cent, “this woman is my daughter, the same 
Zilia Mongada who is signal’d in that protecoj. 
Make way, and let me carry her where her crimes 
may he atoned for.” 

“ Are you that persen’s daughter ?”’ said Law- 
ford to the lady. 

“ She understands no English,” said Gray ; and 
addressing his patient in French, conjured her to 
let him know whether she was that man’s daughter 
or not, assuring her of protection if the fact were 
otherwise. The answer was murmured faintly, 
but was too distinctly intelligible—* He was her 
father.” 

All fayther title of interference seemed now 
ended. The messenger arrested his prisoner, and, 
with some delicacy, required the assistance of the 
females to get her conveyed to the carriage in 
waiting. 

Gray again interfered.—“ You will not,” he said, 
‘ geparate the mother and tlie infant ?” 

Zilia de Moncada heard the question, (which, 
being addressed to the father, Gray had inconside- 
rately uttered in I‘rench,) and it seemed as if it 
recalled to her recollection the existence of the 
helpless creature to which she had given birth, 
forgotten for a moment amongst the accumulated 
horrors of her father’s presence. She uttered a 
bhriek, expressing poignant grief, and turned her 
eyes on her father with the most intense applica- 
tion. 

“ To the parish with the bastard !”—said Mon- 
cada; while the helpless mother sunk lifeless into 
the arms of the females, who had now gathered 
round her. 

“ That will not pass, sir,” said Gideon.— If you 
are father to that lady, you must be grandfather 
to the helpless child; and you must settle in some 
manner for its future provision, or refer us to some 
respousible person.” 

Moncada looked towards Lawford, who express- 
ed himself satisfied of the propriety of what Gray 
said. 
“ J object not to pay for whatever the wretched 
child may require,” said he ; “ and if you, sir,” ad- 

ing Gray, “ choose to take charge of him, and 
ress him up, you shall have what will better your 
iving,’ 

The Doctor was about to refuse a charge so un- 
civilly offered ; but after a moment's reflection, he 
replied, “I think so indifferently of the proceed- 
ings I have witnessed, and of those concerned in 
them, that if the mother desires that I should re- 
tain the charge of this child, I will not refuse to do 
sO 99 


Mongada spoke to his daughter, who was just 
beginning to recover from her swoon, in the same 
language in which he had first addressed her. 
The proposition which he made seemed highly ac- 
ceptable, as she started from the arma of the fe- 
males, and, advancing to Gray, seized his hand, 
kissed it, bathed it aye tears, and seemed recon- 


ciled, even in parting with her child, by the consi- 
deration, that the infant was to remain under his 
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“ Good, kind man,” she said in her indifferent 
French, * you have saved both mother azd child.”’ 
The father, meanwhile, with mercantile delibe- 
ration, placed in Mr. Lawford’s hands notes and 
hills to the amount of a thousand pounds, which he 
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be vested for the child’s use, and aa- 
vanced in such portions as his board and education 
might require. In the event of any correspond- 
ence on his account being necessary, as in case of 
death or the like, he directed that comnmnication 
should be made to Signor Matthias Mongada, un- 
der cover to a certain banking house in London. 

“But beware,” he said to Gray; “how you 
trouble me about these concerns, untess in case of 
absolute necessity.” 

“ You need not fear, sir,” replied Gray ; “ I have 
seen nothing to-day whieh can induce me to desire 
a more intimate correspondence with you than 
may be indispensable.” 

While Lawford drew up a proper minute of this 
transaction, by which he himself and Gray were 
named trustees for the child, Mr. Gray attempted 
to restore to the lady the balance of the consider- 
able sum of money which Tresham (if such was 
his real name) had formally deposited with him. 
With every species of gesture, by which hands, 
eyes, and even feet, could express rejection, as 
well as in her own broken French, she repelled 
the proposal of reimbursement, while she entreat- 
ed that Gray would consider the money as his own 
property ; and at the same time forced upon him a 
ring set with brilliants, which seemed of consider- 
able value. The father then spoke to her a few 
stern words, which she heard with an air of min- 
gled agony and submission. 

“TI have given her a few minutes to see and 
weep over the miserable being which has been the 
seal of her dishonour,” said the stern father. “ Let 
us retire and Jeave her alone.—You,” to the mes- 
senger, ‘ watch the door of the room on the out- 
side.”’ ° 

Gray, Lawford, and Mongada, retired to the 
parlour accardingly, where they waited in silence 
each busied with his own reflections, till, within 
the space of half an hour, they received informa- 
tion that the lady was ready to depart. 

“Tt is well,”’ replied Mongada ; “I am glad she 
has yet sense enough left to submit to that which 
needs must be.” 

So saying, he ascended the stair, and returned 
leading down his daughter, now again masked and 
veiled. Asshe passed Gray, she uttered the words 
—“ My child, my child!” in a tone of unutterable 
anguish ; then entered the lage, which was 
drawn up as close to the door of the Docter’s house 
as the little enclosure would permit, The messén- 
ger, mounted on a led horse, and accompanied by 
a servant and assistant, followed the carriage, 
which drove rapidly off, taking the road which 
leads to Edinburgh. All who had witnessed this 
strange scene, now departed to make their conjec- 
tures, and some to count their gains ; fer money 
had been distributed among the females who had 
attended on the lady, with so much liberality, 
considerably to reconcile them to the breach of the 
rights of womanhood inflicted by the precipitate 
removal of the patient. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


Tue last cloud of dust which the wheels of the 
carriage had raised was dissipated, when dinner, 
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wmich claims a share of human thoughts even in 
the midst of the most marvellous and affecting in- 
vidents, recurred to those of Mra. Gray. 

“ Indeed, Doctor, you will stand glowering out 
af the window till some other patient calls for you, 
and then have to set off withomt your dinner ;— 
and I hope Mr. Lawford will take pot-luck with ua, 
for it is just his own hour; and indeed we had 
something rather better than ordinary for this poor 
lady—lamb and spinage, and a veal Flerentine.”’ 

The surgeon started as from a dream, and join- 
ed in his wife’s hospitable request, to which Law- 
ford willingly assented. 

We will suppese the meal finished, a bottle of 
old and generous Antigua upon the table, and a 
modest little punch-bowl, judiciously replenished 
for the accommodation of the Doctor and his guest. 
Their conversation naturally turned on the strange 
scene whieh they had witnessed, and the Town- 
clerk took considerable merit for his presence of 
mind. 

“JT am thinking, Doctor,” said he, “ you might 
have brewed a bitter browst to yourself if I had 
not come in as I did.” 

“ Troth, and it might very well so be,” answered 
Gray ; “for, to tell you the truth, when I saw yon- 
der fellow vapouring with his pistols among the 
women-folk in my own house, the old Cameronian 
spirit began to rise in me, and little thing would 
have made me cleek to the poker.” 

“‘ Hoot, hoot ! that would never have done. Na, 
na,” said the man of Jaw, “ this was a case where 
a little prudence was worth all the pistols and 
pokers in the world.” 

‘¢ And that was just what I thought when I sent 
to you, Clerk Lawford,” said the Doctor. 

“A wiser man he could not have called on toa 
dificult case,” added Mrs. Gfay, as she sat with 
hen’ work at a little distance from the table. 

“Thanks t’ye, and here’s t’ye, my°good neigh- 
bour,” answered the scribe ; “will you not let me 
help you to another glase of punch, Mrs. Gray !”’ 
This being declined, he proceeded. “I am jalous- 
ing that the messenger and his warrant were just 
brought in to prevent any opposition. Ye saw 
how quietly he behaved after I had laid down the 
law—I?ll never believe the lady is in any risk from 
him. But the father is a dour chield; depend 
upon it, he has bred up the young filly on the curb- 
rein, and that has made the poor thing start off the 
courfe. I should not be surprised that he took 
her abroad, aud shut her up in a conyent.” 

“Hardly,” replied Doetor Gray, “if it be true, 
28 I suspect, that both the father and daughter are 
of the Jewish ion.” 

« £ Jew!” said Mrs. Gray ; “and have I been 
taking @ this fyke about a Jew!—lI thought she 
seemed to. gie a seunmer at the eggs and bacon that 
Nurse Simeon spoke about te her. But 1 thought 
Jews had aye had lang. beards, and yon man’s face 
is just like one of our ain folk’s—1I have seen the 
Decton with a langer beard himsell, when he has 
not had. leisure to shave.” 


“That. might have been Mr. 3 case,” 
said Lawf “for he seemed to have had a hard 
journey. But the Jews are often very respectable 


Mrs. Gray-—they have no territorial pro- 
» because the law is against them there, but 
they have a good hank in the money market— 


plenty of stock in the funds. Mrs. Gray, and, in- 
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deed, I think this peor young woman is better with 
her ain father, though he be a Jew: and a dour 
oF bee lean ran anged hen, wo 
w © leon that is, 
account, Dr. Gray, baith a papist sini f bry 
The Jews are well attached to government ; they 
hate the Pope, the Devil, and the Pretender, as 
much as any honest man among ourselves,” 

“T cannot admire either of the gentlemen,” said 
Gideon. “ But it is: but fair to say, that. I aaw: Mar. 
Moncada when he was highly incensed, and to all 
appearance net without reason. New, this other 
man Tresham, if that be his name, was te 
me, and I think something careless of the poor 
young weman, just at the time when he owed her 
most kiadness, and me some thankfulness. I am, 
therefore, of your opinion, Clerk Lawétord, that the 
Christian is the worse in of the teto.” 

“ And you think of taking care of this. wean 
yourself, Doctor} That is what I call the good | 
Samaritan.” | 

“ At cheap cost, Clerk ; the child, if it lives, has 
enough to bring it up decently, and set it out in 
life, and I can teach it an honourable and usefal 
profession, It will be rather an amusement than 
a trouble to me, and I want to make some vemarka 
on the childish diseases, which, with God’s: blessing, 
the child must come through under my charge ; 
and since Heaven has sent us no obildren”’——- 

‘“‘ Hoot, hoot!” said the Towu-Clerks, “you are 
in ower great a burry now—you have na been sae 
lang married yet.—Mrs. Gray, dinas let my daffliag 
chase you away-——we will be for a dish of tea be 








live, for the Doctor and I are nae glaas-b rd 
Four years after this conversation tack a 

the event happened, at the possibility of whiel: the 

Town-Clerk hinted; and Mrs. Gray nte 


her husband with an infant daughter. t good 
and evil are strangely mingled in this s 

world. The fulfilment of his anxious loaging for 
posterity was attended with the loss of hie simple 
and kind-hearted wife; ome of the most heavy 
blows which fate could inflict on poer Gideen, and 
his house was made desolate even by the event 
which had promised for months befere to.add new 
comforts to its humble roof. (Gray felt the shock 
as men of sense and firmness feel a.decided. blow, 
from the effects of which they never hope. again 
fully to raise themselves. He diseharged. tae duties 
of lis profesaion with the same punctuality as ever, 
was easy, and even to appearanes, chee im his 
intercourse with society; but the sunshine of exsist- 
ence was gone. Every morning be miseed the 
affectionate charges which recommended:te him to 
pay attention to his own health while he was labour- 
ing to restore that blessing to his patienta. Every 
evening, as he returned  Deses his round, it 
was without the consciousness of » kind and aflec- 
tionate reception from one eager to tall,.and.inta- 
rested to hear, all the litthe events of the day. His 
whistle, which used to arise clear and strong 80 seem 
as Middiemas steeple was in view, waa mow for 
ever silenced, and the riders head. dpoeped, while 
the tired herse, lacking: the stimulus of. his master’s 


hand and voice, seemed to shuffle along as if it-ene 
perienced a share of his ency, There were 
times when he wes so muon dejected’ as ta-be 


able te endure even the presenee of his Mttle, BM 
in whose infant countenanes he ceuld trnee the 
lineaments of the mother, of whose: lees: se had 
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been the innocent and unconscious cause. “ Had 
it not been for this poor child”—he would think ; 
but, instantly aware that the sentiment was sinful, 
he would snatch the infant to his breast, and load 
it with caresses—then hastily desire it to be re- 
moved from the parlour. 

The Mahometans have a fanciful idea, that the 
true believer, in his to Paradise, is under 
the necessity of passing barefooted over a bridge 
com red-hot iron. But on this occasion, 
all the pieces of r which the Moslem has pre- 
served during his life, lest some holy thing being 
written upon them might be profaned, arrange 
themselves between his feet and the burning metal, 
and so save him from injury. In the same man- 
ner, the effects of kind and benevolent actions are 
sometimes found, even in this world, to assuage the 


pangs of subsequent afflictions. 
Thus, the test consolation which poor Gideon 
could find 


r his heavy deprivation, was in the 
frolic fondness of Richard Middlemas, the child 
who was in so singular a manner thrown upon his 
charge. Even at this early age he was eminently 
handsome. When silent or ont of humour, his 
dark eyes and striking countenance presented some 
recollections of the stern character imprinted on 
the features of his supposed father; but when he 
was gay and happy, which was much more fre- 

uently the case, these clouds were exchanged for 
the most frolicsome, mirthful expression, that ever 
dwelt on the laughing and thoughtless aspect of a 
child. He seemed to have a tact beyond his years 
in discovering and conforming to the peculiarities 
of human character. His nurse, one prime object 
of Richard’s observance, was Nurse Jamieson, or, 
as she was more commonly called for brevity, and 
oy excellence, Nurse. This was the person who 

ad brought him up from infancy. She had lost 
her own child, and soon after her husband, and 
being thus a lone woman, had, as used to be com- 
mon in Scotland, remained a member of Dr. Gray’s 
family. After the death of his wife, she gradually 
obtained the principal superintendence of the whole 
household ; and being an honest and capable man- 
agen, was a person of very great importance in the 
am 

She was bold in her temper, violent in her feel- 
ings, and, as often happens with those in her con- 
dition, was as much attached to Richard Middle- 
mas, whom she had once nursed at her bosom, as 
if he had been her own son. This affection the 
child repaid by all the tender attentions of which 
his age was capable. 

Little Dick was also distinguished by the fondest 
and kindest attachment to his guardian and bene- 
factor Dr. Gray. He was officious in the right time 
and place, quiet as a lamb when his patron seemed 
inclined to study or to muse, active and assiduous 
to assist or divert him whenever it seemed to be 
wished, and, in choosing his opportunities, he 
seemed to display an address far beyond his child- 
ish years. 

As time passed on, this pleasing character seemed 
to be still more refined. In everything like exer- 
cise or amusement, he was the pride and the leader 
of the boys of the place, over the most of whom his 
strength and activity gave him a decided superio- 
rity. Atschool his abilities were less distinguished, 
yet he was a favuurite with the master, a sensible 
and useful teacher. 
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“ Richard is not swift,” he used to say to his 
patron, Dr. Gray, “ but then he is sure; and it is 
impossible not to be pleased with a child who is so 
very desirous to give satisfaction.” 

Young Middlemas’s grateful affection to his pa- 
tron seemed to increase with the expanding of his 
faculties, and found a natural and pleasing mode of 
displaying itself in his attentions to little Menie! 
Gray. Her slightest hint was Richard’s law, and 
it was in vain that he was summoned forth by a 
hundred shrill voices to take the lead in hye-spye, 
or at foot-ball, if it was little Menie’s pleasure that 
he should remain within, and build cara-houses 
for her amusement. At other times he would take 
the charge of the little damsel entirely under his 
own care, and be seen wandering with her on the 
borough common, collecting wild flowers, or knit- 
ag caps made of bulrushes. Menie was attached 
to Dick Middlemas, in proportion to his affectionate 
assiduities ; and the father saw with pleasure every 
new mark of attention to his child on the part of 
his protege. 

During the time that Richard was silently ad- 
vancing from a beautiful child into a fine boy, and 
approaching from a fine boy to the time when he 
must be termed a handsome youth, Mr. Gray wrote 
twice a-year with much regularity to Mr. Moncada, 
through the channel that gentleman had pointed 
out. The benevolent man thought, that if the 
wealthy grandfather could only see his relative, of 
whom any family might be proud, he would be 
unable to persevere in his resolution of treating as 
an outcast one so nearly connected with him in 
blood, and so interesting in person and disposition. 
He thought it his duty, therefore, to keep open the 
slender and oblique communication with the boy's 
maternal grandfather, as that which might, at some 
future perjod, lead t8 a closer connexion. Yet the 
correspondence could not, in other respects, be 
agreeable to a man of spirit like Mr. Gray. His 
own letters were as short as possible, merely ren- 
dering an account of his ward’s expenses, inching 
a moderate board to himself, attested by Mr. Law- 
ford, his co-trustee ; and intimating Richard’s state 
of health, and his progress in education, with a 
few words of brief but warm eulogy upon his good- 
ness of head and heart. But the answers he re- 
ceived were still shorter. “ Mr. Mongada,” such 
was their usual tenor, “ acknowledges Mr. Gray’s 
letter of such a date, notices the contents, and re- 
quests Mr. Gray to persist in the plan which he 
has hitherto prosecuted on the subject of their 
correspondence.” On occasions where extraordi- 
nary expenses seemed likely to be incurred, the 
remittances were made with readiness. . 

That day fortnight after Mrs. Gray’s death, fifty 
pounds were received, with a note, intimating that 
it was designed to put the child R. M. into proper 
mourning. The writer had added two or three 
words, desiring that the surplus should be at Mr. 
Gray’s disposal, to meet the additional expenses of 
this period of calamity ; but Mr. Moncada had left 
the phrase unfinished, apparently in despair of 
turning it suitably into English. Gideon, without 
farther investigation, quietly added the sum to the 
account of his ward’s little fortune, contrary to the 
opinion of Mr. Lawford, who, aware he was 
rather a loser than a gainer by the boy’s residence 
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in his: house, was desirous that his friend should 
not omit an opportunity of recovering some part 
of his expenses on that score. But Gray was proof 
against all remonstrance. 

As the boy advanced towards his fourteenth 
heal Dr. Gray wrote a more elaborate account of 

us ward’s character, acquirements, and capacity. 
He added that he did this for the purpose of en- 
abling Mr. Moncada to judge how the young man’s 
future education should be directed. Richard, he 
observed, was arrived at the paint where education, 
losing its original and general character, branches 
off into different paths of knowledge, suitable to 
particular professions, and when it was therefore 
become necessary to determine which of them it 
was his pleasure that young Richard should be 
trained for; and he would, on his part do all he 
could to carry Mr. Mongada’s wishes into execu- 
tion, since the amiable qualities of the boy made 
him as dear to him, though but a guardian, as he 
could have been to his own father. 

The answer, which arrived in the course of a 
week or ten days, was fuller than usual, and writ- 
ten in the first person.—“ Mr. Gray,” such was 
the tenor, “ our meeting has been under such cir- 
cumstances as could not make us favourably known 
to each other at the time. But I have the advan- 
tage of you, since, knowing your motives for enter- 
taining an indifferent opinion of me, I could respect 
them, and you at the same time; whereas you, 
unable to comprehend the motives—I say, you, 
being unacquainted with the infamous treatment 1 
had received, could not understand the reasons 
that I have for acting as I have done. Deprived, 
sir, by the act of a villain, of my child, and she 
despoiled of honour, I cannot bring myself to think 
of beholding the creature, however innocent, whose 
look must always remind me of hatregl and of 
shame. Keep the poor child by you—gducate him 
to your own profession, but take heed that he looks 
no higher than to fill such a situation in life as 
you yourself worthily occupy, or some other line 
of like importance. For the condition of a farmer, 
a country lawyer, a medical practitioner, or some 
such retired course of life, the means of outfit and 
education shall be amply supplied. But I must 
warn him and you, that any attempt to intrude 
himself on me further than I may especially per- 
mit, will be attended with the total forfeiture of 
my favour and protection. So, having made known 
my mind to you, I expect you will act accord- 
ed 4 

he receipt of this letter determined Gideon to 
have some explanation with the boy himself, in 
order,to learn if he had any choice among the pro- 
fessions thus opened to him; convinced, at the 
same timey from his docility of temper, that he 
would refer the selection to his (Dr. Gray’s) better 
judgment. 

e had previously, however, the unpleasing task 
of acquainting Richard Middlemas with the mys- 
terious circumstances attending his birth, of which 
he presumed him to be entirely ignorant, simply 
because he himself had never communicated them, 
but had let the boy consider himself as the orphan 
child of a distant relation. But though the Doctor 
himself was silent, he might have remembered 
that Nurse Jamieson had the handsome enjoyment 
of her tongue, and was disposed to use it liberally. 


From a very early period, Nurse Jamieson, | bo 
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amonget the variety of legendary lore which she 
instilled into her foster-son, had not fo n what 
she called the awful seagon of his coming into the 
world—the personable et ape of his father, a 

d Rapes who looked as if the whole world 

y at feet—the beauty of his mother, and the 
terrible blackness of the mask which she wore, her 
een that glanced like diamonds, and the diamonds 
she wore on her fingers, that could be com tu 
nothing but her own een, the fairness of her skin, 
and the colour of her silk rokelay, with much pro- 
per stuff to the same purpose. Then she expatiated 
on the arrival of his dfather, and the awful 
man, armed with pistol, dirk, and claymore, (te 
last weapons existed only in Nurse’s imagination,) 
the very Ogre of a fairy tale—then all the circum- 
stances of the carrying off his mother, while bank- 
notes were“flying about the house like screeds of 
brown paper, and gold guineas were as plenty as 
chuckie-stanes. All this, partly to please and in- 
terest the boy, partly to indulge her own talent for 
amplification, Nurse told with so many additional 
circumstances, and gratuitous commentaries, that 
the real transaction, mysterious and odd as it cer- 
tainly was, sunk into tameness before the Nurse's 
edition, like humble prose contrasted with the 
boldest flights of poetry. 

To hear all this did Richard seriously incline, 
and still more was he interested with the idea of 
his valiant father coming for him unexpectedly at 
the head of a gallant regiment, with music playing 
and colours flying, and carrying his son away on 
the most beautiful pony eyes ever beheld: Or his 
mother, bright as the day, might suddenly appear 
in her coach-and-six, to reclaim her beloved child; 
or his repentant grandfather, with his pockets 
stuffed out with bank-notes, would come to atone 
for his past-cruelty, by heaping his neglected grand- 
child with unexpected wealth. Sure was Nurse 
Jamieson, “that it wanted but « blink of her 
bairn’s, bonny ee to turn their hearts, as Scripture 
sayeth; and as strange things had been, as they 
should come a’thegither to the town at the same 
time, und make such a day as had never been seen 
in Middlemas ; and then her bairn would never be 
called by that lowland name of Middlemas any 
more, which sounded as if it had been gathered 
out of the town gutter; but would be called Gala- 
tian,’ or Sir William Wallace, or Robin Hood, or 
after some other of the great princes named in 
story-books.”’ 

Nurse Jamieson’s history of the past, and pros- 
pects of the future, were too flattering not to ex- 
cite the most ambitious visions in the mind of a 
boy, who naturally felt a strung desire of rising in 
the world, and was conscious of possessing the 
powers necessary to his advancement. The inei- 
dents of his birth resembled those he found com. 
memorated in the tales which he read or listened 
to; and there seemed no reason why his own ad- 
ventures should not have a termination corres- 
ponding to those of such veracious histories. Ina 
word, while good Doctor Gray imagined that his 

pil was dwelling in utter ignorance of his origin, 

ichard was meditating upon nothing else than 
the time and means by which he anticipated his 
being extricated from the obscurity of his present 





1 Galatian is a same of 2 person famous in Christmas gam 
ts. 
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condition, and enabled to assume the rank, to 
at i his own cpinion, he was entitled by 
i 

Se steod the feelings of the young man, when, 
one day after dinner, the Doetor snuffing the can- 
die, and taking from his pouch the great leathern 
pocketbook in which he deposited particular pa- 
pers, with a small supply of the most necessary and 
active medicines, he took from it Mr. Mongada’s 
letter, and requested Richard Middlemas’s serious 
attention, while he told him some circuinstances 
concerning himeelf, which it greatly imported him 
to know. Richard’s dark eyes flashed fire—the 
blood flushed his broad and well-formed fore- 
head—the hour of explanation was at length come. 
He listened to the narrative of Gideon Gray, 
whioh, the reader may believe, being altogether 
tlivested of the gilding which Nurse damieson’s 
magination had bestowed upon it, and reduced to 
what mercantile men termed the needful, exhibited 
little more than the tale of a child of shame, de- 
serted by its father and mother, and brought up on 
the reluctant charity of a more distant relation, 
who regarded him as the living though unconscious 
evidence of the disgrace of his family, and would 
more willingly have paid for the expenses of his 
funeral, than that of the food which was grudgingly 
provided for him. “Temple and tower,” a hundred 
flattering edifices of Richard’s childish imagina- 
tion, went to the ground at once, and the pain 
which attended their demolition was rendered the 
more acute, by a sense of shame that he should 
have nursed such reveries. He remained, while 
Gideon continued his explanation, in a dejected 
posture, hie eyes fixed on the ground, and the 
veina of his forehead swoln with contending pas- 
sions, 

* And now, my dear Richard,’ said the good 
surgeon, “ you must think what you can do for 
yourself, since your grandfather leaves you the 
cheice of three honourable professions, by any of 
which, well and wisely prosecuted, you may be- 
come independent if not wealthy, and respectable 
if not great. You will naturally desire a little 
time for consideration.” 

“ Not a minute,” said the boy, raising his head, 
and looking boldly at his guardian. “I am a free- 
born Englishman, and will return to England if I 
think fit.” 

“A free-born fool you are,”—said Gray; “ you 
were born, as I think, and no one can know better 
than I dp, in the blue room of Stevenlaw’s Land, 
in the Town-head of Middlemas, if you call that 
heing a free-born Englishman.” 

- Tom Hillary,”—this was an apprentice of 
Clerk Lawford, who had of late been a great friend 
and adviser of young Middlemas—“ Tom Hillary 
says that I am a free-born Englishman, notwith- 
standing, in right of my parents.” 

“ Pooh, child! what do we know of your pa- 
rents i—But what has your being an Englishman 
to do with the present question ?” 

“Qh, Doctor !” answered the boy bitterly, “ you 
know we from the south side of Tweed cannot 
scramble so hard as you do. The Scots are too 
moral, and too prudent, and too rebust, for a poor 
puddiag-eater to live amongst them, whether as a 
parson, or as & lawyer, or as a doctor—with your 


on, sir. 
“Upon my life, Dick,” said Gray, * this Tom 


Hillary will turn your brain, What is the mean- 
ing of all this tzagh ?” 

“Tom Hillary says that the parson lives by the 
sins of the people, the lawyer by their distresses. 
and the dector by their diseases—always asking 
your pardon, sir.” 

‘“ Tom Hillary,” replied the Doctor, “ should be 
drummed out of the borough. A whipper-snapper 
of an attorney’s apprentice, run away from New- 
castle! If I hear him talking so, I’ll teach him 
to speak with more reverence of the learned pre- 
frssions. Let me hear no more of Tom Hillary, 
whom you have seen far too much of lately. Think 
a little, like a lad of sense, and tell me what an- 
swer ] am to give Mr, Mongada.” 

* Tell him,” said the boy, the tone of affected 
sarcasm laid aside, and that of injured pride sub- 
stituted in its room, “ tell him, that my soul revolts 
at the obscure lot he recommends to me. 1] am 
determined to enter my father’s profession, the 
army, unless my grandfather chooses to receive 
me into his house, and place me in his own line of 
business.” 

“‘ Yes, and make you his partner, I suppose, and 
acknowledge you for his heir?’ said Dr. Gray ; 
“a thing extremely likely to happen, no doubt, 
considering the way in which he has brought you up 
all along, and the terms in which he now writes 
concerning you.” 

“ Then, sir, there is one thing which I can de- 
mand of you,” replied the boy. ‘“ There is a large 
sum of money in your hands belonging to me; and 
since it is consigned to you for my use, 1 demand 
you should make the necessary advances to pro- 
cure a commission in the army—account to me 
for the balance—and so, with thanks for past fa- 
vours, I will give you no trouble in future.” 

“ Young man,” sdid the Doctor, gravely, “I am 
very sorry to see that your usual prudence and 
good humour are not proof against the disappoint- 
ment of some idle expectations which you had not 
the slightest reason to entertain. It is very trua 
that there is a sum, which, in spite of various ex- 
penses, may still approach to a thousand pounds or 
better, which remains in my hands for your behoof. 
But I am bound to dispose of it according to the 
will of the donor; and at any rate, you are not en- 
titled to call for it until you oome to years of dis- 
cretion; a period from which you are six years 
distant, according to law, and which, in one sense, 
you will never reach at all, unless you alter‘your 
present unreasonable crotchets. But come, Dick, 
this is the first time I have seen you in so absurd 
a humour, and you have many things, I own, in 
your situation to apologize for impatience even 
greater than you have displayed. But you should 
not turn your resentment on me, thatam no way 
in fault. You should remember, that I was your 
earliest and only friend, and took charge of you 
when every other persen forsook you.” 

“T do not thank you fon it,” said Riehard, 
giving way to a. burst of uncontrolled passion. 
“ You might have done better for me had you 
pleased.” 

‘“ And in what manner, you ungrateful, bov?” 
said. Gray, whose ¢ was & little ruffled. 

“ You might have: flung me under the wheels of 
their carriages as they drove off, and have let them 
trample on the body of their child, as they have 
done-on his feelings.” 
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So saying he rushed out of the room, and snut 
the door behind him with great violence, leaving 
his guardian astonished at his sudden and violent 
change of temper and manner. 

“ What the deuce can have possessed him? Ah, 
well. High-spirited, and disappointed in some fol- 
lies which that Tom Hillary has put into his head. 
But his is a case for anodynes, and shall be treated 
accordingly.” 

While the Doctor formed this good-natured re- 
solution, young Middlemas rushed to Nurse Ja- 
mieson’s apartment, where poor Menie, to whom 
his presence always gave holyday feclings, has- 
tened to exhibit, for kis admiration, a new doll, of 
which she had made the acquisition. Noone, ge- 
nerally, was more interested in Menie’s amuse- 
ments than Richard; but at present Richard, like 
his celebrated namesake, was not i’the vein. He 
threw off the little damsel so carelessly, almost so 
rudely, that the doll flew out of Menie’s hand, fell 
on the hearth-stone, and broke its waxen face. 
The rudeness drew from Nurse Jamieson a rebuke, 
even although the culprit was her darling. 

“ Hout awa’, Richard—that wasna like your- 
sell, to guide Miss Menie that gate.—Haud your 
tongue, Miss Menie, and 1’ll soon mend the baby’s 
face.” 

But if Menie cried, she did not cry for the doll ; 
and while the tears flowed silently down her cheeks, 
the sat looking at Dick Middlemas with a childish 
face of fear, sorrow, and wonder. Nurse Jamieson 
was soon diverted from her attention to Menie 
Gray’s distresses, especially as she did not weep 
aloud, and her attention became fixed on the al- 
tered countenance, red eyes, and swoln features of 
her darling foster-child. She instantly commenced 
an investigation into the cause of his distress, after 
the usual inquisitorial manner of matrons, of her 
elass, ‘“ What is the matter wi’ my baipn t” and 
* Wha has been vexing my bairn ?” with similar 
questions, at last extorted this reply : 

“ J am not your bairn—I am no one’s bairn— 
no one’s son. I am an outcast from my family, 
and belong to no one. Dr. Gray has told me so 
himself.” 

“ And did he cast up to my bairn that he was 
a bastard ?—troth he was na blate—my certie, 
your father was a better man than ever stood on 
the Doctor’s shanks—a handsome grand gentle- 
man, with an ee like a gled’s, and a step like a 
Highland piper.” 

Nurse Jamieson had got on a favourite topic, 
and would have expatiated long enough, for she 
was a professed admirer of masculine beauty, but 
there wgs something which displeased the boy in 
her last simile; so he cut the conversation short, 
by asking whether she knew exactly how much 
money hie grandfather had left with Dr. Gray for 
his maintenance. “ She could not say—didna 
ken—an awfu’ sum it was to pass out of ae man’s 
hand—She waa sure it wasna less than ae hun- 
dred pounds, and it might weel be twa.”’ In short, 
she knew nothing about the matter; “ but she 
waasure Dr: Gray would count to him to the last 
farthing ; for everybody kend that he was a just 
man where siller was concerned. However, if her 
bairn wanted to ken mair about it, to be sure the 
Town-elerk could tell him all about it.” 

Richard Middlemas arose aid left the apart- 
ment, without saying more. He went immediately 
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to visit the old Tewn-clerz, to whem he had made 
himself acceptable, as, indeed, he had dene to 
most of the dignitaries about the burgh. He in- 
troduced the conversation by the proposal which 
had been made to him for choosing a professian, 
and, after speaking of the mysterious cireumstances 
of his birth, and the doubtful prospects whieh lay 
before him, he easily led the Town-clerk into con- 
versation as to the amount of the fands, and heard 
the exact state of the money in his guardian’s 
hands, which corresponded with the information 
he had already received. He next sounded the 
worthy scribe on the possibility of his going into 
the army ; but received a second confirmation of 
the intelligence Mr. Gray had given him; being 
informed that no part of the money could be placed 
at his disposal till he was of age; and then not 
without the especial consent of both his guardians, 
and particularly that of his master. He therefore 
took leave of the Town-clerk, who, much approving 
the cautious manner in which he spoke, and his 
prudent selection of an adviser at this important 
crisis of his life, intimated to him, that should he 
choose the law, he would himself reeeive him into 
his office, upon a very moderate apprentice-fee, and 
would part with Tom Hillary to make room for him, 
as the lad was “rather pragmatical, and plagued 
him with speaking about his English practice, 
wluch they had nothing to do with on this side of 
the Border—the Lord be thanked !” 

Middlemas thanked him for his kindness, and 
promised to consider his kind offer, in case he 
should determine upon followng the profession of 
the Jaw. 

From Tom Hillary’s master Richard went to 
Tom Hillary himself, who chanced then to be in 
the office. He was a lad about twenty, as smart as 
small, but distinguished for the accuracy with 
which he dressed his hair, and the splendour of a 
laced hat and embroidered waisteoat, with whieh 
he graced the church of Middlemas on Sundays. 
Tom Hillary had been bred an attorney’s clerk in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but, for some reason or 
other, had found it more convenient of late years 
to reside in Scotland, and was recommended to 
the Town-clerk of Middlemas, by the aceuracy 
and beauty with which he transcribed the records 
of the burgh. It is not improbable that the 
concerning the singular circumstances of Richard 
Middlemas’s birth, and the knowledge that he was 
actually possessed of a considerable sum of money, 
induced Ilillary, though so much his senior, to 
admit the lad to his company, and enrich his 
youthful mind with some branches of information, 
which, in that retired corner, his pupil might 
otherwise have been some time in attaining. 
Amongst these were certain games at cards and 
dice, in which the pupil paid, as was reasonable, 
the price of initiation by his losses to his instrue- 
tor. After a long walk with this youngster, whose 
advice, like the unwise son of the wisest of men, 
he probably valued more than that of his more 
aged counsellors, Richard Middiemas retvarned to 
liis lodgings in Stevenlaw’s Land, and went to bed 
sad and supperless. 

The next morning Richard arose with the sun, 
and his night’s ie ge ed to have had its fre- 

uent effect, in cooling the passions:and correcting 
ike understanding. ‘Lite Menie was the first 
person to whom he made the amende honoratle, 
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and a much smaller propitiation than the new doll | times been afraid that he kept too much compen? 


with which he presented her would have been ac- 
cepted as an atonement for a much greater offence. 
Menie was one of those pure spirits, to whom a 
state of unkindness, if the estranged person has 
been a friend, is a state of pain, and the slightest 
advance of her friend and protector was sufficient 
to regain all her childish confidence and affection. 

The father did not prove more inexorable than 
Menie had done. Mr. Gray, indeed, thought he 
had good reason to look cold upon Richard at their 
next meeting, being not a little hurt at the un- 
grateful treatment which he had received on the 
preceding evening. But Middlemas disarmed him 
ut once, by frankly pleading that he had suffered 
his mind to be carried away by the supposed rank 
and importance of his parents, into an idle convic- 
tion that he was one day to share them. The Jet- 
ter of his grandfather, which condemned him to 
banishment and obscurity for life, was, he acknow- 
ledged, a very severe blow; and it was with deep 
sorrow that he reflected, that the irritation of his 
disappointment had led him to express himself in 
a manner far short of the respect and reverence of 
one who owed Mr. Gray the duty and affection of 
a son, and ought to refer to his decision every 
action of his life. Gideon, propitiated by an ad- 
mission so candid, and made with so much humi- 
lity, readily dismissed his resentment, and kindly 
enquired of Richard, whether he had bestowed any 
reflection upon the choice of profession which had 
been subjected to him; offering, at the same time, 
to allow him all reasonable time to make up his 
mind. 

On this subject, Richard Middlemas answered 
with the same promptitude and candour.—“ He 
had,” he said, “in order to forming his opinion 
more safely, consulted with his friend, the 'Town- 
clerk.” The Doctor nodded approbation. “ Mr. 
Lawford had, indeed, been most friendly, and had 
even offered to take him into his own office. But 
if his father and benefactor would permit him to 
study, ander his instructions, the noble art in which 
he himself enjoyed such a deserved reputation, the 
mere hope that he might by-and-by be of some use 
to Mr. Gray in his business, would greatly over- 
balance every other consideration. Such a course 
ot education, and such a use of professional know- 
ledge when he had acquired it, would be a greater 
spur to his industry than the prospect even of be- 
coming Town-clerk of Middlemas in his proper 
person.” 

As the young man expressed it to be his firm 
and unalterable choice, to study medicine under 
his guardian, and to remain a member of his fa- 
mily, Dr. Gray informed Mr. Mongada of the lad’s 
determination ; who, to testify his approbation, re- 
mitted to the Doctor the sum of £100 as appren- 
tice fee, a sum nearly three times as much as 
Gray’s modesty had hinted at as necessary. 

Shortly after, when Dr. Gray and the Town- 
clerk met at the small club of the burgh, their 
eer theme was the sense and steadiness of Richard 

iddlemas. 

«“ Indeed,” said the Town-clerk, “ he is such a 
friendly and disinterested boy, that I could not get 
him to accept a place in my office, for fear he 
should be thought to be pushing himself forward 
at the expense of Tam Hiilary.” 

“ And, indced, Clerk,” said Grey, “ I have some- 
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with that Tam Hillary of yours; but twenty 
Hillarys would not corrupt Dick Middlemas.” 
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CHAPTER TII. 


Dick was come to high renown 
Since he commenced physician ; 
Tom was held by all the town 
The better politician. 
Tom and Dick. 


AT the same period when Dr. Gray took under 
his charge his youthful lodger Richard Middlemas, 
he received proposals from the friends of one 
Adam Hartley, to receive him also as an appren- 
tice. The lad was the son of a respéctable farmer 
on the English side of the Border, who, educating 
his eldest son to his own occupation, desired to 
make his second a medical man, in order to avail 
himself of the friendship of a great man, his land- 
lord, who had offered to assist his views in life, 
and represented a doctor or surgeon as the sort of 
person to whose advantage his interest could be 
most readily applied. Middlemas and Hartley 
were therefore associated in their studies. In 
winter they were boarded in Edinburgh, for attend- 
ing the medical classes which were necessary for 
taking their degree. Three or four years thus 
passed on, and, from being mere boys, the two 
medical aspirants shot up into young men, who, 
being both very good-looking, well dressed, well 
bred, and having money in their pockets, became 
personages of some importance in the little town of 
Middlemas, where there was scarce any thing that 
could be termed an aristocracy, and in which 
beaux were scarce and belles were plenty. 

Each of the two had his especial partizans ; for 
though the young men themselves lived in toler- 
able harmony together, yet, as usual in such cases, 
no one could approve of one of them, without at 
the same time comparing him with, and asserting 
his superiority over his companion. 

Both were gay, fond of dancing, and sedulous 
attendants on the practeczings, as he called them, 
of Mr. M‘Fittoch, a dancing-master, who, itinerant 
during the summer, became stationary in the win- 
ter season, and afforded the youth of Middlemas 
the benefit of his instructions at the rate of twenty 
lessons for five shillings sterling. On thesé occa- 
sions, each of Dr, Gray’s pupils had his appropriate 
praise. Hartley danced with most spirit— Middle- 
mas with a better grace. Mr. M‘Fittoch would 
have turned out Richard against the counfry-side 
in the minuet, and wagered the thing dearest to 
him in the world, (and that was his kit,) upon his 
assured superiority ; but he admitted Hartley was 
oe to him in hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and 
reels, 

In dress, Hartley was most expensive, perhaps 
because his father afforded him better means of 
being so; but his clothes were neither so tasteful 
when new, nor so well preserved when: they began 
to grow old, as those of Richard Middlemas, Adan 
Hartley was sometimes fine, at other times rather 
slovenly, and on the former occasions looked rather 
too conscious of his splendour. His chum was at 
all times regularly neat and well dressed; while at 
the same time he had an air of good-breeding, whi: h 
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made him appear always at ease:  Grenn 
whatever it was, eeenied to bight 
to ae worn at the time. 

n their persons there was a still more strong! 
marked distinction. Adam Hartley was full maid 
dle size, stout, and well limbed; and an open 
English countenance, of the genuine Saxon mould, 
showed itself among chestnut locks, until the hair- 
dresser destroyed them. He loved the rough ex- 
ereises of wrestling, boxing, leaping, and quarter- 
staff, and frequented, when he onild obtain leisure, 
the bull-baitings and foot-ball matches, by which 
the burgh was sometimes enlivened. 

Richard, on the contrary, was dark, like his 
father and mother, with high features, beautifully 
formed, but exhibiting something of a foreign cha- 
racter; and his person was tall and slim, though 
muscular and active. His address and manners 
must have been natural to him, for they were, in 
elegance and ease, far beyond any example which 
lie could have found in his native burgh. He 
learned the use of the small-sword while in Edin- 
burgh, and took lessons from a performer at the 
theatre, with the purpose of refining his mode of 
ppeaking. He became also an amateur of thie 
drama, regularly attending the playhouse, and as- 
suming the tone of a critic in that and other lighter 
departments of literature. To fill up the contrast, 
so far as taste was concerned, Richard was a dex- 
terous and successful angler—Adam, a bold and 
unerring shot. Their efforts to surpass each other 
in supplying Dr. Gray’s table, rendered his house- 
keeping much preferable to what it had been on 
former occasions ; and, besides, small presents of 
fish and game are always agreeable amongst the 
inhabitants of a country town, dnd contributed tu 
increase the popularity of the young sportsmen. 

While the burgh was divided, for lack ef better 
tubject of disputation, concerning the cpmparative 
merits of Dr. Gray’s two apprentices, he himself 
was sometimes chosen the referee. But in this, as 
on other matters, the Doctor was cautious. He 
said the lads were both good lads, and would be 
useful men in the profession, if their heads were 
not carried with the notice which the foolish people 
of the burgh took of them, and the parties of plea- 
sure that were so often taking them away from 
their business. No doubt it was natura] for him to 
feel more confidence in Hartley, who came of ken’d 
folk, quad was very near as good as a born Scots- 
man. But if he did feel such a partiality, he 
blamed himself for it, since the stranger child, sv 
oddly cast upon his hands, had peculiar good right 
to such patronage and affection as he had to be- 
stow ; and truly the young man himself seemed so 
grateful, that it was impossible for him to hint the 
slightest wish, that Dick Middlemas did not hasten 
to execute. 

There were persons in the burgh of Middleimas 
who were indiscreet enough to suppose that Miss 
Menie must be a better judge than any other per- 
son of the comparative merits of these accoraplish- 
ed personages, respecting which the public opinion 
was generally divided. o one even of her great- 
est intimates ventured to put the question to her 
in precise terms; but her conduct was narrowly 
observed, and the critics remarked, that to Adam 
Hartley her attentions were given more freely and 
frankly. She laughed with him, chatted with him, 
and darced with Sim : while to Dick Middlemas 
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her conduct was more shy and distant. The 


be just what he ought | mises seemed certain, but the public were divided 


. the conclusions which were to be drawn from 
em. 

It was not possible for the young men to be the 
subject of such discussions without being sensible 
that they existed; and thus, contrasted together | 
by the little society in which they moved, they 
must have been made of better than ordinary clay, 
if they had not themselves entered by degrees into 
the spirit of the controversy, and considered them- 
selves as rivals for public applause. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, that Menie Gray was | 
by this time shot up into one of the prettiest young | 
women, not of Middiemas only, but of the whole , 
county, in which the little burgh is situated. This, | 
indeed, had been settled by evidence, which could , 
not be esteenied short of decisive. At the time of | 
the races, there were usually assembled in the 
burgh some company of the higher classes from 
the country around, and many of the sober burgh- 
ers mended their incomes, by letting their apart- 
ments, or taking in lodgers of quality for the ass 
week. All the rural thanes and thaneases attended 
on these occasions; and such was the number of 
cocked hats and silken trains, that the little town 
seemed for a time totally to have changed its inha- 
bitants. On this occasion, persous of a certain 
quality only were permitted to attend upon the 
vightly balls which were given in the old Town 
house, and the line of distinction excluded Mr. 
Gray’s family. 

The aristocracy, however, used their privileges 
with some feelings of deference to the native beaux 
and belles of the burgh, who were thus doomed tu 
hear the fiddles nightly, without being permitted 
to dance to them. One evening in the race-week. 
termed the Hunter’s Ball, was dedicated to general 
amusement, and liberated from the usual restric- 
tions of etiquette. On this occasion all the re- 
spectable families in the town were invited to share 
the amusement of the evening, and to wonder at 
the finery, and be grateful for the condescension, 
of their betters. This was especially the case with 
the females, for the number of invitations to the 
gentlemen of the town was much more limited. 
Now, at this general inuster, the beauty of Miss 
Gray’s face and person had plaged her, in the opi- 
nion of all competent judges, decidedly at the head 
of all the belles present, saving those with whom, 
according to the ideas of the place, it would hardly 
have been decent to compare her. 

The Laird of the ancient and distinguished house 
of Louponheight did not hesitate to engage her 
hand during the greater part of the evening; and 
his mother, renowned for her stern assertion of 
the distinctions of rank, placed the little plebeian 
beside her at supper, and was heard to say, that 
the surgeon’s daughter behaved very prettily in- 
deed, and seemed to know per well where 
and what she was. As for the young Laird him- 
self, he capered so high, and laughed so uprvari- 
ously, as to give rise to a rumour, that he was 
minded to “shoot madly from his sphere,” and to 
convert the village Doctor’s daughter into a lady 
of his own ancient name. 

During this memorable evening, Middlemas and 
Hartley, who had found room in the music gallery, 
witnessed the scene, and, as it would seem, with: 
very different feelings. Hartley was evidently an- 
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uvyeit vy the excess of attention which the gallant 
Laird of Leuponheight, stimulated by the influence 
of a couple of bottles of claret,and by the presence 
of a partner who, danced remarkably well, paid to 
Miss Menie Gray, He-saw from his lofty stand all 
the dumb show of gallantry, with the comfortable 
feelings of a famishing creature looking upon a 
feast which he is not permitted to share, and re- 
garded every extraordinary frisk of the jovial 
Laird, as the same might have been ‘looked upon 
by a gouty person, who apprehended that the dig- 
nitary was about to descend on his toes. At length, 
unable to restrain his emotion, he left the gallery 
and returned no more. 

Far different was the demeanour of Middlemas. 
He seemed gratified and elevated by the attention 
which was generally paid to Miss Gray, and by the 
admiration she excited. On the valiant Laird of 
Louponheight he looked with indescribable con- 
tempt, aud amused himself with pointing out to 
the burgh dancing-master, who acted pro tempure 
as one of the band, the frolicsome bounds and pi- 
rouettes, in which that worthy displayed a great 
deal more of vigour than of grace. 

“ But ye shouldna laugh sae loud, Master Dick,” 
said the master of capers ; “ he hasna had the ad- 
vantage of a real gracefu’ teacher, as ye have had ; 
and troth, if he listed to tak some lessous, I think 
I could make some hand of his feet, for he is a 
souple chield, and has a gallant instep of his ain ; 
and sic a.laced hat hasna been seen on the cause- 
way of Middlemas this mony a day.—Ye are stand- 
ing laughing there, Dick Middlemas ; I would have 
you be sure he does not cut you out with your 
bonny partner yonder.” 

“He be——!” Middlemas was beginning a 
sentence which could not have concluded with 
strict attention to propriety, when the master of 
the band summoned M‘Fittoch to his post, by the 
following ireful expostulation :—“ What are ye 
about, sir? Mind your bow-hand. How the deil 
d’ye think three fiddles is to keep down a bass, if 
yin o’ them stands girning and gabbling as ye’re 
doing? Play up, sir!” 

Dick Middlemas, thus reduced to silence, conti- 
nued, from his lofty station, like one of the gods 
of the Epicureans, to survey what passed below, 
without the gaieties which he witnessed being able 
to excite more than a smile, which seemed, how- 
ever, rather to indicate a good-humoured contempt 
for what was passing, than a benevolent sympathy 
with the pleasures of others. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Now hold tongue, Billy Bewick, he said, 

OF poses talking let me'be ; 
But if thou art a man, as J think thou art, 
Come ower the dike and fight with me. 

Border Afinstrelsy. 

On the morning after this gay evening, the two 

young men were labouring together in a plot of 

und behind Slevenlaw's Land. which the r 

converted into a garden, where he raised, with 

a view to pharmacy as well as botany, some Fare 

plants, which obtained the from the vulgar 

the sounding uame of the Physic Garden.' Mr. 


pees ia Botanic Garden is so termed ‘by the vulgar of ‘Edin- 
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Gray’s pupils readily complied with his wishes, 
that they would take some care of this favourite 
spot, to which both contributed their labours, after 
which Hartley used to devote himeelf ‘to the culti- 
vation of the kitchen garden, which he had raised 
into this respectability from a spot not excelling a 
common kail-yard, while Richard Middlemas aid 
his utmost to decorate with flowers and shrubs 2 
sort of arbour, usually called Miss Menie’s bower. 

At present, they were both in the botanic patch 
of the garden, when Dick Middlemas asked Hart- 
ley why he had left the ball so soon the evening 
before ? 

“JT should rather ask you,” said Hartley “ what 
pleasure you felt in staying there !—I tell you, 
Dick, it is a shabby low place this Middlemas of 
ours. In the smallest burgh in England, every 
decent freeholder would have been asked if the 
Member gave a ball.” 

“What, Hartley!” said his companion,’“ are 
you, of all men, a candidate for the honour of mix- 
ing with the first born of the earth! Mercy on 
us! How will canny Northumberland [throwing 
a true northern accent on the letter R] acquit 
himself? Methinks I see thee in thy pea-green 
suit, dancing a jig with the Honourable Miss Mad- 
dic MacFudgeon, while chiefs and thanes around 
laugh as they would do at a hog in armour !” 

“ You dou’t, or perhaps you won’t, understand 
me,” said Hartley. ‘I am not such a fool as ta 
desire to be hail-fellow-well-met with these fine 
folks—I care as little for them as they do for me. 
Lut as they do not choose to ask us to dance, I don’t 
see what business they have with our partners.” 

Partners,” said you!’ answered Middlemas, 
“ } don’t think Meuie is very often yours.” 

“As often as I psk her,” answered Hartley, ra- 
ther hanghtily. 

“Ay? Indeed ?—IJ did not think that—And 
hang me, if I think so yet,” said Middlemas, with 
the same sarcastic tone. “ I tell thee, Adam, I 
will bet you a bow! of punch, that Miss Gray will 
not dance with you the next time you ask her, 
All I stipulate, is to know the day.” 

“ J will lay no bets about Miss Gray,” said Hart 
ley ; “her father is my master, and I am obliged 
to him—TI think I should act very ecurvily, if I 
were to make her the subject of any idle debate 
betwixt you and me.” 

“ Very right,” replied Middlemas ; “ you,should 
finish one quarrel before you begin another. Pray, 
saddle your pony, ride up to the gate of Loupon- 
height Castle, and defy the Baron to mortal cem- 
bat, for having presumed to touch the fair hand of 
Menie Gray.” ; 

“TY wish you would leave Miss Gray’s name out 
of the question, and take your defiahces to your 
fine folks in your own name, and see what they 
will say to the surgeon’s apprentice.” 

“ Speak for yourself, if you please, Mr. Adam 
Hartley. I was not born a clown like some folks, 
and should care little, if I saw it fit, to talk-to the 
best of them at the ordinary, and make myself un- 
derstood too.” 

“ Very likely,” answored Hartley, lesing pa- 
tience : “ are one of themselves, you know— 
Middlemas of that Ik.” 

_“Wou scoundrel!” said Richard, advancing on 
him in fury. his taunting humour entirely changed 
into rage. 
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us | Stand back,” said Hartley, “ or you will come »men ecemed n back,” said Hartley, “ or you will come | men seemed now yoal @ ated a guarded. kad on all sides, 


by the worst ; if you will break rude jestsa, you 
nrast put up with rough answers.” 

“ las have satisfaction for this insult, by Hea- 
ven 

“ ‘Why so you shall, if you insist on it,” said 
Hartley ; “ but better, I think, to say no more 
about the matter. We have both ken what 
would have been better left unsaid. I was in the 
wrong to say what I said to you, although you did 
provoke me. And now I have given you as much 
satisfaction as a reasonable man can ask.” 

mae) | repeated Middlemas, “ the satisfaction 
which I demand, is that of a gentleman—the Doc- 
tor has a pair of pistols.” 

“ And a pair of mortars also, which are heartily 
at your service, gentlemen,” said Mr. Gray, com- 
ing forward from behind a yew hedge, where he 
had hstened to the whole or greater part of this 
dispute. “ A fine story it would be of my ap- 
prentices shooting each other with my own pistols ! 
Let me see either of you fit to treat a gunshot 
wound, before you think of inflicting one. Go, you 
are both ver y foolish boys, and I cannot tale it 
kind of either of you to bring the name of my 
laughter into such disputes as these. Hark ye, 
lads, ye both owe me, I think, some portion of re- 
spect, and even of gratitude—it will be # poor re- 
turn, if instead of living quietly with this poor 
motherless girl, like brothers with a sister, you 
should oblige me to increase my expense, and 
ubridge my comfort, by sending my child from 
me, for the few months that you are to remain 
here. Let me see you shake hands, and let us 
have no more of this nonsense.” 

While their master spoke in® this manner, both 
the young men stood before him in the attitude of 
self-convicted criminals. At the conclusion of his 
rebuke, Hartley turned fraukly round,eand offered 
his hand to his companion, who accepted it, but 
after a moment’s hesitation. There was nothing 
tarther passed on the subject, but the lads never 
resumed the same sort of intimacy which had ex- 
isted betwixt them in their earlier acquaintance. 
On the contrary, avoiding every connexion not ab- 
solutely required by their situation, and abridging 
as much as possible even their indispensable inter- 
course in professional matters, they seemed as 
much estranged from each other as two persons 
residing in the same small house had ne means of 
being. 

re for Menie Gray, her father did not appear to 
entertain the least anxiety upon her account, al- 
though from his frequent and almost daily absence 
from jrome, she was exposed tv constant inter- 
course with two handsome young men, both, it 
night be stfpposed, ambitious of pleasing her more 
than most nts would have deemed entirely 
prudent. Nor was Nurse Jamieson,—her menial 
situation, and her excessive partiality for her fos- 
ter-son, considered,—altogether such a matron as 
could afford her protection. Gideon, however, 
knew that his daughter possessed, in its fullest ex- 
tent, the ht and pure integrity of his own cha- 
racter, sak that never father had less reason to 
apprehend that a‘dlaughter should deceive his con- 
fidence ; and justly secure of her principles, he 
overlooked the danger to which be exposed her 
feelings and affections. 

The intercourse betwixt Menie and the young | 
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| ‘Their meeting was only at meals, and Mies Gray 
was at pains, perhaps by her father's reoommen- 
dation, to treat them with the same degree of at- 
tention. This, however, was no eas reno ee 
Hartley became so retiring, cold, an 

it was ‘impossible for her to sustain any a 
intercourse with him; whereas Middlemas, per- 
fectly at his ease, euatained his part ag formerly 
upon all occasions that occurred, and without ap- 
pearing to press his intimacy assiduously, ssonied 
nevertheless to retain the complete possession of 
it. 

The time drew nigh at length when the young 
men, freed from the enga ents of their inden- 
tures, must look to play their own independent part 
in the world. Mr. Gray informed Richard Mid- 
diemas that he had written pressingly upon the 
subject to Moncada, and that more than once, but 
had not yet received an answer; nor did he pre- 
sume to offer his own advice, until the Spal 
of his grandfather should be known, icharid 
seemed to endure this suspense with more patience 
than the Doctor thought belonged naturally to his 
character. Ile asked no quesions—stated no con- 
jectures—showed no anxiety, but seemed to await 
with patience the turn which events should take. 
“My young gentleman,” thought Mr. Gray, “ hay 
either fixed on some course in his own mind, or he 
is about to be more tractable than sume points of 
his character have led me to expect.” 

In fact, Richard had made an experiment on 
this inflexible relative, by sending Mr. Mongada a 
letter full of duty, and affection, and gratitude, de- 
hiring to be permitted to correspond with him in 
person, and ne to be guided in every parti- 
eular by his will e answer to this ap was 
his own letter returned, with a note from the bank- 
ers whose cover had been used, saying, that any 
future attempt to intrude on Mr. Monvada, would 
put a final period to their remittances. 

While things were in this situation in Steven- 
law’s Land, Adam Hurtley one evening, contrary to 
his custom for several months, sought a private in- 
terview with his fellow-apprentice. He found him 
in the little arbour, and could not omit observing, 
that Dick Middlemas, on his appearance, shoved 
into his bosom a small packet, as if afraid of its 
being seen, and snatching up a hoe, began to work 
with | great devotion, like one who wished to have 
it thought that his whole soul was in his occupa- 
tion. 

“] wished to speak with you, Mr. Middlemas,” 
said Hartley ; ‘but I fear | interrupt you.” 

“ Not in the least,” said the other, laying down 
his hoe; “I was only "scratching up the weeds which 
the late showers have made rush up 80 numerously, 
I am at your service.” 

Hartley proeeeded to the arbour, and seated him- 
self. Richard imitated his ese any and seemed 
to wait for the proposed ¢ommunication. 

«“T have hadian interesting communication with 
Mr. Gray”—said Hartley, and there stopped, like 
one who finds himself entering upon a difficult 


«J hope the explanation has been satisfactory?” 
said Middlemas. 
“You shall judge.—Doctor Gray was pleneed: = 


say something to me very civil sbout 
tony 


ciency in the duties of our profession ; 
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great astonishment, asked me, whether, as he was 
now becoming old, I had any particular objection 
to continue in my present situation, but with some 
pecuniary advantages, for two years longer ; at the 
end of which he promised to me that I should en- 
ter into partnership with him.” 

“Mr. Gray is an undoubted judge,” said Mid- 
djiemas, “ what person will best suit him as a pro- 
fussional assistant. The business may be worth 
£200 a-year, and an active assistant me go nigh 
to double it, by riding Strath-Devan and the Carse. 
ee great subject for division after all, Mr. Hart- 
ey.’ 

* But,” continued Hartley, “that is not all. The 
Doctor says —he proposes—in short, if I can ren- 
der myself agreeable, in the course of these two 
years, to Miss Menie Gray, he proposes, that when 
they terminate, I should become his son as well as 
bis partner.” 

As he a ie he kept his eye fixed on Richard’s 
face, which was for # moment strongly agitated ; 
but instantly recovering, he answered, in a tone 
where pique and offended pride vainly eudeavour- 
cd to disguise themselves under an affectation of 
indifference, “ Well, Master Adam, I cannot but 
wish you joy of the patriarchal arrangement. You 
have xerved five years for a professional diploma 
—a sort of Leah, that privilege of killing and cu- 
ring. Now you begin a new course of servitude 
for a lovely Rachel. Undoubtedly—perhaps it is 
rude in me to ask-——but undoubtedly you have 
accepted so flattering an arrangement?” 

* You cannot but recollect there was a condi- 
tion annexed,” said Hartley, gravely. 

“ That of rendering yourself acceptable to a 

inl you have known for so many years?” said 

iddlemas, with a half-suppressed sneer. “ No 
great difficulty in that, I should think, for such a 
person as My. Hartley, with Doctor Gray’s favour 
to back him. No, no—there could be no great 
obstacle there.” 

‘“‘ Both you and 1 know the contrary, Mr. Mid- 
dlemas,” said Hartley, very seriously. 

“ I know How should I know any thing morc 
than yourself about the state of Miss Gray’s in- 
clinations?” said Middlemas. “I am sure we 
have had equal access to know them ' 

“ Perhaps so; but some know Letter how to 
avail themselves of opportunities. Mr. Middle- 
mas, I have long suspected that you have had the 
{inestimable advantage of possessing Miss Gray’s 
affeetions, and ” 

“[?”—-interrupted Middlemas; “ you are jest- 
ing, or you are jealous. You do yourself less, and 
me more, than justice; but the compliment is so 
great, that I am obliged to you for the mistake.” 

“ That you may know,” answered Hartley, “I 
do not speak either by guess, or from what you call | 
jealousy, I tell you frankly, that Menie Gray her- | 
self told me the state of her affections. I natu- | 
rally communicated to her the discourse 1 had | 
with her father. I told her 1 was but too well ; 
convinced that at the present moment 1 did not 
possess that interest in her heart, which alonc 
might entitle me to request her acquiescence in 
the views which her father’s goodness held out to 
me; but I entreated her not at once to decide 
Against me, but give me an opportunity to make 
way iu her affections, if possible, trusting that 
time, and the services which I should render to , 
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her father, might have an ultimate effect in my 
favour.” 

“ A most natural and modest request. But 
what did the young lady say in reply ?” 

“She is a noble-hearted girl, Richard Middle- 
mas; and for her frankness alone, even without 
her beauty and her good sense, deserves an empe- 
ror. I cannot express the graceful modesty with 
which she told me, that she knew too well the kind- 
liness, as she was pleased to call it, of my heart, 
to expose me to the protracted pain of an unre- 
quited passion. She candidly informed me that 
she had been long engaged to you in secret—that 
you had exchanged portraits ;—and though with- 
out her father’s consent she would never become 
yours, yet she felt it impossible that she should 
ever so far change her sentiments as to afford the 
most distant prospect of success to another.” 

‘“ Upon my word,” said Middlemas, “ she lias 
been extremely candid indeed, and I am very 
much obliged to her !” 

“« And upon my honest word, Mr. Middlemas,” 
returned Hartley, “ You do Miss Gray the great- 
est injustice—nay, you are ungrateful to her, if 
you are displeased at her making this declaration. 
She loves you as a woman loves the first object ot 
her affection—she loves you better’”—He stopped. 
and Middlemas completed the sentence. 

“ Better than I deserve, perhaps ?—Faith, it 
may well be so, and I love her dearly in return. 
But after all, you know, the secret was mine as 
well as hers, and it would have been better that 
she had consulted me before making it public.” 

““Mr. Middlemas,” said Hartley, earnestly, “ i' 
the least of this feeling, on your part, arises from 
the apprehension.that your secret is less safe be- 
cause it is in my keeping, I can assure you that | 
such is nyy grateful sense of Miss Gray’s goodness, | 
In colnmunicating, to save me pain, an affair of | 
such delicacy to herself and you, that wild horses 
should tear me limb from limb before they forced | 
a word of it from my lips.” 

“ Nay, nay, my dear friend,” said Middlemas, 
with a frankness of manner indicating a cordiality | 





that had not existed between them for some time, 
“you must allow me to be a little jealous in my 
turn. Your true lover cannot have a title to the 
name, unless he be sometimes unreasonable ; and | 
somehow, it seems odd she should have chosen for 
a confidant one whom IJ have often thought a for- 
inidable rival; and yet J am so far from beitig dis- | 
pleased, that I do not know that the dear sensible | 
gir] could after all have made a better choice. 11 | 
ig time that the fvolish coldness between us should | 
be ended, as you must be sensible that its real cause | 
lay in our rivalry. I have much need of good ad- | 
vice, and who can give it to me betterthan the old 
companion, whose soundness of judgment I have 
always envied, even when some sa adicious friends 
have given me credit for quicker parts ?”’ 

Hartley accepted Richard’s proffered hand, but | 
without any of the buoyancy of spirit with which it 
was offered. 

“J do not intend,” he said, “to remain many | 
days in this place, perhaps not very many hours. 
But if, in the meanwhile, I can benefit you, by | 
advice or otherwise, you may fully command me. | 
It is the only mode in which I can be of service 
to Menie Gray.” 

“ Love my mistress, love me; a happy pendaut 
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to the old proverb, Love me, love dog. Well, 

then, for Menie Gray’s sake, if not for Dick Mid- 
dlemas’s, (plague on that vulgar tell-tale name,) 
will you, that are a stander-by, tell us, who are the 
eee players, what you think of this game of 
ours 

“ How can yon ask such a question, when the 
field lies so fair before you! 1am sure that Dr. 
Gray would retain you as his aseistant upon the 
fame terms which he proposed to me. You are 
the better match, in all worldly respects, for his 
meres having some capital to begin the world 
with.” 

“ All true—but methinks Mr. Gray has showed 
no great predeliction for me in this matter.” 

“If he has done injustice to your indisputable 
merit,” said Hartley, dryly, “the preference of his 
daughter has more than atoned for it.” 

* Unquestionably ; and dearly, therefore, do I 
love her; otherwise, Adam, I am not a person to 
grasp at the leavings of other people.” 

“ Richard,’ replied Hartley, “that pride of 
yours, if you do not cheek it, will render you both 
ungrateful and miserable. Mr. Gray’s ideas are 
most friendly. He told me plainly, that his choice 
of me as an assistant, and as a member of his 
family, had been a long time balanced by his early 
nffection for you, until he thought he had re- 
inarked in you a decisive discontent with such 
limited prospects as his offer contained, and a de- 
sire to go abroad into the world, and push, as it 
is called, your fortune. He said, that although it 
was very probable that you might love his daugh- 
ter well enough to relinquish these ambitious ideas 
for her sake, yet the demons of Ambition and Ava- 
rice would return after the exerciser Love had 
exhausted the force of his spglls, and then he 
thought he would have just reason to be anxious 
' for his daughter’s happiness.” ‘ 
| 6 By my faith, the worthy senior speaks scho- 
larly and wisely,” answered Richard—“ I did not 
think he had been so clear-sighted. To say the 
truth, but for the beautiful Menie Gray, I should 

feel like a mill-horse, walking my daily round in 
| this dull country, while other gay rovers arc try- 
ing how the world will receive them. For in- 
stance, where do yon yourself go?” 
| “A cousin of my mother’s commands a ship in 
the Company’s service. I intend to go with him 
as surgeon’s mate. If I like the sea service, [ 
will comtinue in it; if not, I will enter some other 
line.” This Hartley said with a sigh. 

“To India!” answered Richard ; “ happy dog— 
to India! You may well bear with equanimity 

wll disappointments sustained on this side of the 
| globe. h, Delhi! oh, Goleonda! have your 
names no power to conjure down idle recollec- 
tions {—India, where gold is won by steel ; where 
a brave man cannot pitch his desire of fame and 
wealth so high, but that he may realize it, if he 
have fortune to his friend? Is it possible that 
the bold adventurer can fix his thoughts on you, 
and still be dejected at the thoughts that a bonny 
blue-eyed lass looked favourably on a less lucky 

fellow than himself? Can this be?” 
“ Lesa lucky?” said Hartley. “Can you, the 














accepted lover of Menie Gray, speak in that tone, 
even though it be in jest !” 

“ Nay, Adam,” said Richard, “ dont be angry 
with me, because, being thus far succeseful, I rate 
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my good fortune not quite s0 rapturously as per 
haps you do, who have missed the task it. 
Your philoeophy should tell you, that the object 
which we attain, or are sure of A ; 
perhaps, even by that very certainty, a of the 
extravagant and ideal value, which attached to it 
while the object of feverish hopes and aguish 
fears: But for all that, I cannot live without mv 
sweet Menie. I would wed her to-morrow, with 
all my soul, without thinking a minute on the 
clog which so early a marriage would fasten on 
our heels. But to spend two additional years in 
this infernal wilderness, cruizing after crowns and 
half-crowns, when worse men are making iacs and 
crores of rupees—It is a sad falling off, Adam. 
Counsel me, my friend,—can you not suggest some 
mode of getting off from these two years of des- 
tined dulness 2” 

“ Not I,” replied Hartley, scarce re ing his 
displeasure ; “and if I could induce Dr. Gray to 
dispense with so reasonable a condition, I should 
be very sorry todo so. You are but twenty-one, 
and if such a period of probation was, in the Doc- 
tor’s prudence, judged necessary for me, who am 
full two years older, I have no idea that he will 
dispense with it in yours.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Middlemas; “ but do 
you not think that these two, or call them three, 
years of probation, had better be spent in India, 
where much may be done ina little while, than 
here, where nothing can be done save just enough 
to get salt to our broth, or broth to our salt} Me 
thinks I have a natural turn for India, and so ] 
ought. My father was a soldier, by the conjecture 
of all who saw him, and gave me a love of the 
sword, and an arm to use one. My mother’s father 
was a rich trafficker, who loved wealth, I warrant 
me, and knew how to get it. This petty two hun- 
dred a-year, with its miserable and precarious pos- 
sibilities, to be shared with the old gentleman. 
sounds in the ears of one like me, who have the 
world for the winning, and a sword to cut my way 
through it, like something little better than a de 
cent kind of beggary. Menie is in herself a gem 
—a diamond—J admit it. But then, one would 
not set such a precious jewel in lead or copper, but 
in pure gold; ay, and add a circlet of brilliants to 
set it off with. Be a good fellow, Adam, and un- 
dertake the setting my project in proper colours 
before the Doctor. lam sure, the wisest thing for 
him and Menie both, is to permit me to spend thi 
short time of probation in the land of cowries. 1 
am sure my heart will be there at any rate, and 
while I am bleeding some bumpkin for an inflam- 
mation, I shall be in fancy relieving some nabob, 
or rajahpoot, of his plethora of wealth. Come— 
will you assist, will you be auxiliary? Ten chances 
but you plead your own cause, man, for I may be 
brought up by a sabre, or a bow-string, before 1 
make my pack up; then your roa€ to Menie will 
be free and open, and, as you will be possessed of 
the situation of comforter ex officto, you may take 
her ‘ with the tear in her ee,’ as old saws advise.” 

“Mr. Richard Middlemas,” said Hartley, “I 
wish it were earee for me to tell you, in the few 
words which I intend to bestow on you, whether I 
pity you or despise you the most. Heaven has 
placed happiness, competence, and content within 
your power, and you are willing to cast them away, 
to gratify ambition and avarice. Were I to give 
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aa either to Dr. Gray or 
oh dapghter, i, vest ech - all connexion 
72 ARAB, DO, ver er by naire, may 
spon shew dimself » foal, and kewever honestly 
hrovght wp, mey alee, upon temptation, preve hisa- 
pelt a. —- Yeu neayday asitie the sneer, which 
as Aggi ta be a.gangeetac smile. I will not at- 
terapt to Ao $his, heaguee I am convineed that my 
Atiyice quid he ef no use, unless it could come 
waattendad with suspicion of my motives. I will 
hasten my depertuze from this house, that we may 
not eet Again ; and I will leave it to God Almighty 
to pretest and innocence against the dan- 
gets which must attend vanity and folly.” So say- 
Jag, he farned contemptuously from the youthful 
vekaty of aanbition, and left the garden. 
fs ” anid Middlemas, struck with the picture 
which had been held up to his conscience—“ Stop, 
Adam Heztley, and I will confess to you” But 
wis verdes were uttered in a faint and hesitating 
manner, apd either never reached Hartley’s ear, 
ox failed in ehanging his purpose of departure. 
(Wien he was out of the garden, Middlemas be- 
gan fe peopll his usual boldness of disposition— 
* Had he stayed a moment longer,” he said, “ I 
would have turned Papist,and made him my ghostly 
confessor. The yeomanly churl !—I would give 
something to know how he has got such a hank 
over me. What are Menie Gray’s engagements 
to him! She has given him his answer, and what 
right has,he to came betwixt her and me? If old 
Mon had done a grandfather’s duty, and made 
suitaple settlements on me, this plan of marrying 
the sweet girl, and settling here in her native place, 
might baxe dove well enough. But to live the hfe 
of the poor drudge her father—to be at the com- 
mand and ¢gll of every boor for twenty mules 
xound1—why, the labours of a higgler, who travels 
scores of miles to barter pins, ribbons, snuff and 
tohanco, against the housewife’s private stock of 
eggs, moxt-skins, and tallow, is more profitable, 
leas laborious, and faith, I think, equally respect- 
able. No, no,—unless I can find wealth nearer 
hame, I will seek it where every one can have it 
for the gathering ; and go I will down to the Swan 
Inn, and hold a final consultation with my) friend.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Tus friend whom Middlemas expected to mect 
at the Swan, was a person already mentioned in 
this histery by the name of Tom Hillary, bred an 
atterney’s alerk in the ancient town of Novum 
Coataum—-doctus utriusque juris, as far as a few 
suontha in the service of Mr. Lawford, Town-Clerk 
of Mid , could render him so. The last 
raention that we made of this gentleman, was when 
chjs golddaced bat veiled its aplendour before the 
freeher mounted beavers of the ’prentices of Dr. 
(amy. That was now about five years since, and 
it was within aix months that he had made his 
appearance in Middiemas, a very different sort of 
personage from that which he seemed at his de- 
parkure 


‘He was now called Captain ; his dress was regi- 
mental, and .his language martial. He aypaared 
to have plenty of , for he not enly, to the great 
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ise of the partics, paid eartain old debts, which 
he had left unsefeled hekind him, and that notwith- 
standing his baving, as bie old practice told him, a 
good defence of presexiption, but even sent the 
Aninisser a guinea, to the.assistanee ef dhe parish 
poor. These acta of justice and benevolence were 
brujted abroad greatly to tke henour of one, who, 
80 long abepnt, had neither fongotten his just debts, 
nor hardened his heart against the eres of the 
needy. His merits were thought the higher, when 
it was understeod he had served the Honourable 
East India Company—that wonderful company of 
merchants, who may indeed, with the strictest pro- 
priety, be texmed princes. Jt wae about the mid- 
dle of the ei th century, and the direetors in 
Leadenhall Street were silently laying the founda- 
tion of that immense empire, which afterwards 
rose like an exhalation, and wow astonishes Eu- 
rope, as well 3s Asia, with its formidable extent, 
and stupendous strength. Britain had now begun 
to lend a wondering ear to the aceount of battles 
fought, and cities won, in the Kast; and was sur- 
prised by the return of individuals who had left 
their native country as adventurers, but now rc- 
appeared there surrounded by Oriental wealth and 
Oriental luxury, which dimmed even the splendour 
of the moat wealthy of the British nobility. In this 
new-found El Dorado, Hillary had, it seams, been 
a labourer, aad, if he told truth, to some purposc, 
thoygh he was far from having completed the har- 
vest which he meditated. He spoke, indeed, of 
making investments, and, as a mere matter of 
fancy, he consulted his old master, Clerk Lawford, 
concerning the purchase of a moorland farm of 
three thousand acres, for which he would be ¢on- 
tent to give three or four thousand guineas, pro- 
viding the game was plenty, and the trouting m 
the brook such a8 bad been represented by adver- 
tisement. But he did not wish to make any ea- 
tensive landed purchase,at present. It was neces- 
sary to keep up his interest in Leadenhall Street ; 
and in that view, it would be impolitic to part with 
his India stock and India bonds. In short, it was 
folly to think of settling on a poor thousand or 
twelve hundred a-year, when ane was in the prime 
of life, and had no liver complaint; and so he was 
determined to double the Cape once again, ere he 
retired to the chimney corner for life. All he 
wished was, to pick up a few clever fellows for his 
regiment, or rather for his own company ; and as 
in all his travels he had never seen finé® fellows 
than about Middlemas, he was willing to give them 
the preference in completing his levy. In fact, it 
was making men of them at once, for a few white 
faces never failed to strike terror into these black 
rascals; and then, net to mention the good things 
that were going at the storming of a Pettah, or the 
plundering of a Pagoda,.most of these tawny dog 
carried so much, treasure about «heir persons, that 
a won battle was equal to a mine of gold to the 
victors. 4 
The natives of Middlemas listened to the noble 
Captain’s mervels with different feelings, as their 
temperaments ware saturnine or sanguine. But 
none could deny that sueh things had been; and, 
as the nacrator was known to hea bold dashing 
W, of some abilities, and, according 
to the general opinion, nat likely to be withheld 
by any peouliar seruples of eonscience, was 
no giving any good reason why Hillary should aot 
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wave been as aucetesiul as others in Abe Sebi, 


which India, agitated as it mas by war and intes- 
tine divardars, neem to.qfier ey ee 
ingadventurer. sie was nenerdimgiy cei 

his aid anqueintances at Middlemas zather 


the wespest due:to his ep mealth, than in a 
manner eorrespanding with his former humble |: 
pretensions. 


Some.of Ahe notables of the village did indeed 
keep aloof. Among these, the chief was Dr. Gray, 
who was.an enemy to every thing that approached 
to fanfaronade, and knew enough ef the world to 
lay it down as a gort of general rule, that he who 
talke a great deal ef figlting is seldom a brave sol- 
dier, and he who always speaks about mealth is 
#eldom a rieh man at bottom. Glerk Lawford wae 
also shy, notwithstanding his.communiage with Hil- 
lary upon the subject of his intended purchase. 
The caulnags of the'Captain’s old employer towards 
him was by same ay $0 arise out of certain 
cireumstances ng their former connexion ; 
but as the Clerk himself never explained what 
these were, it is ymmecessary to make any conjec- 
tures upon the subject. 

Riehard Mijddiemas very naturally nenewed his 
intimacy with his former comrade, and it was from 
Hillary's conversation, that he had adopted the 
enthusiasm respecting India, which we have heard 
him express. 1t was igdeed impossible for a youth, 
at once inexperienced in the world, and pessessed 
of a most sanguine disposition, to listen without 
sympathy to the glowing descriptions of Hillary, 
who, though only a recruiting captain, had all the 
eloquence of a recruiting sergeant. rose 
like mushrooms in his descriptions ; groves of lofty 
trees, and aromatic shrubs unkfiown to the chilly 
soils ef Europe, were tenanted by every object of 
the chase, fram the royal tiger down to the jaekal. 
The luxuries of a natch, and the peculigr Oriental 
beauty of the enchantresses who perfumed their 
voluptuous Kastern domes, for the pleasure of the 
haughty Hnglish conquerors, were no less attrac- 
tive than the battles and sieges on which the 
Captain at other times expatiated. Not a stream 
did he mention but flowed over sands of gold, and 
not a palace that was inferior to those of the cele- 
brated Fata Morgana. His descriptions seemed 
steeped in odours, and his every phrase perfumeil 
in ottar of roses. The interviews at which these 

iptions took place, often ended in a bottle of 
choicef wine than the Swan Inn afforded, with 
some other appendages of the table, which the 
Captain, who was a bun-ricant, had procured from 
Edinburgh. From this,good cheer Middlemas was 
doamed to retire to the homely evening meal of 
his master, where not all the simple beauties of 
Menie were able to overcome his disgust at the 
coarseness of the provisions, or his unwillingness 
to answer questions concerning the diseases of the 
wretched peasants who were subjected to his in- 
Bpection. 


Riehard’s hopes of being acknowledgad by his 
father had Jong since vani and the rough re- 
pulse and subsequent negleet en the part of Mon- 

had satisfied him that his grandfather was 
inexorable, and that neither then, nor at any fu- 
ture time, did he mean to nepliza the visians which 
Nuxee damieson’s did bad eneou- 
raged him to entertain. Ambition, however, was 
not hulled to sleep, though it was no longer nour- 
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Ho 
ese exoept his love fer Menie 
and the engagements into which it had Jed him 
But his addnessas-had been paid to Menie as much 
for the gratification of his vanity, as fem any de- 
cided passion ‘for that. innecent.and guilsless being 
He was desirous of carrying off the prise, fer 
which Hartley, whom he never foved, had the 
coprage to eontend with him. Than Menie Gray 
had been beheld with admiration by men his eu- 
periors in rank and fortune, but with hin 
ambition incited him to digpute ‘No 
doubt, theugh urged to play the gallant at Gest 
rather from vanity than, any. other eayea, thetirank- 
hess and modesty with which ‘his quit was asmit- 
ted, made their natural impreesiqn on his heart. 
He was grateful .to ‘the beautiful areature, who 
acknowledged the superiority of ‘his person and 
accomplishments, and fancied himself as devotedly 
attached to her, as her personal ehazms.and men- 
tal merits would have rendered any one mho wae 
less vain or selfish than her lover. Still his pas 
sion for the surgeon’s daughter ought inet, ha 
prudentially determined, to bear more than ite due 
weight .in @ ease so very important as the deter- 
mining his line of life ; and this he smoothed aver 
to ns conscience, by repeating to himself, that 
Menie’s interest was 9s essentially congerned as 
his own, in postponing their marriage to the es- 
tablishment of his fortune. How many young 
couples had been ruined by a premature ynion ! 

The contemptuous conduct of Hartley in their 
last uuterview, had done sumething to shake his 
comrade’s confidence in the truth ef this rrason- 
ing, and to Jead him to suspeet that he wes play- 
ing a very sordid and uomauly past,in trifling with 
the happiness of this amisble and unfortunate 
young woman. It was in this donbtful humour 
that he repaired to the Swan Inn, where he wag 
anxiously expected by his friend the Captain. 

When they were comfortably seated over a bot- 
tle of Paxarete, Middlemas began, ‘with chanacter- 
istical caution, to sound his frend about the ease 
or difficulty with which an individual, desiraus ot 
enteriug the Company’s service, might have an 
opportunity of getting a commission. If Hillary 
had ansvered truly, he would haye replied, that 3t 
was extremely easy; for, at that time, the East 
India service presented no charms to that superiar 
class of people who have since struggled for ad- 
mittance under its hanners. But the worthy Cap- 
tain replied, that though, in ;the,gemeral oage, it 
might be difficult for a young man to. obtain a eom- 
Mission, without serving for some years as «@ cadet, 
yet, under his own protection, a young man en- 

his regiment, and fitted for suqh « situa- 
tion, might be ayne gf ian ensigney, if not # lieu- 
tenancy, a8 soon as ever they set foot ip kndis. 
“I1f you, my dear fellow,” continued he, eustend- 
ing his hand to Middlemag, “ would think .of 
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at first simply as a cadet, ——, you should 
live like S brothne on oe itd with me; and 
no sooner were we through the surf at Madras, 
than I would put you in the way of acquiring both 
wealth and glory. You have, I think, some trifle 
of money—a couple of thousands or so ?” 

* About a thousand or twelve hundred,” said 
Richard, affecting the indifference of his compa- 
nion, but feeling privately humbled by the scanti- 
ness of his resources. 

“ It is quite aa much as you will find necessary 
for the outfit and passage,” said his adviser ; 
« and, indeed, if you had not a farthing, it would 
be the same thing; for if I once say to a friend, 
I'll help you, Tom Hillary is not the man to start 
for fear of the cowries. However, it is as well 

ou have something of a capital of your own to 

egin upon.” 
+ © Yes,” replied the prosclyte. I should not 
like to be a burden on any one. I have some 
thoughts, to tell you the truth, to marry before I 
leave Britain; and in that case, you know, cash 
will be necessary, whether my wife goes out with 
us, or remains behind, till she hear how luck goes 
with me. So, after all, J may have to borrow a few 
hundreds of you.” 

“ What the devil is that you say, Dick, about 
marrying and giving in marriage?” replied his 
friend. What can put it into the head of a gallant 
young fellow like you, just rising twenty-one, and 
six feet high on your stocking-soles, to make a 
slave of yourself for life? No, no, Dick, that will 
never do. Remember the old song, 


‘ Bachelor Bluff, bachelor Bluff, 
Hey for a heart that 1s rugged and tough"’”’ 


“ Ay, ay, that sounds very well,” replied Mid- 
dlemas; “ but then one must shake off a number 
of old recollections.” 

«“ The sooner the better, Dick; old recollections 
are like old clothes, and should be sent off by 
wholesale ; they only take up room in one’s ward- 
robe, and it would be old-fashioned to wear them. 
But you look grave upon it. Who the devil is it 
has made such a hole in your heart ? 

‘“‘ Pshaw |!” answered Middlemas, “ I’m sure you 
must remember—Menie—my master’s daughter.” 

“© What, Miss Green, the old pottercarrier’s 
ese t—a likely girl enough, I think.” 

«My master is a surgeon,” said Richard, “ not 
an apothecary, and his name is Gray.” 

« Ay, ay, Green or Gray—what does it signify ? 
He seJls his own drugs, I think, which we in the 
south call being a pottercarrier. The girl isa likely 
girl enough for a Scottish ball-room But is she 
up to any thing! Has she any nouz ?” 

«“ Why, she is a sensible girl, save in loving 
me,” answered Richard; “ and that, as Benedict 
says, is no proof of her wisdom, and no great argu- 
ment of her folly.” 

“ But has she spirit—spunk—dash—a spice of 
the devil about her!” 

«“ Not a penny-weight—the kindest, simplest, 
and most manageable of human beings,”’ answered 
the lover. 

“She won’t do then,” said the monitor, in a de- 
cisive tone. “I am sorry for it, Dick; but she 
will. never do. There are some women in the 
world that can bear their share in the bustling life 
we live in India—ay, and I have known some of 





them drag forward lausbands that would other 
wise have stuck fast in the mud till the day of judg- 
ment. Heaven knows how they paid the turnpikes 
they pushed them through! But these were none 
of your simple Susans, that think their eyes are 
good for nothing but to look at their husbands, or 
their fingers but to sew baby-clothes, Depend on 
it, you must give up your matrimony, or your 
views of preferment. If you wilfully tie a clog 
round your throat, never think of running a race ; 
but do not suppose that your breaking off with 
the lass will make any very terrible catastrophe. 
A scene there may be at parting; but you will 
soon forget hez among the native girls. and she 
will fall in love with Mr. Tapeitout, the minister's 
assistant and snecessor. She is not goods for the 
Indian market, I assure you.” 

Among the capricious weaknesses of humanity, 
that one is particularly remarkable which inclines 
us to esteem persons and things not by their real 
value, or even by our own judgment, so much as 
by the opinion of others, who are often very incom- 
petent judges. Dick Middlemas had been urged 
forward, in his suit to Menie Gray, by his observ- 
ing how much her partner, a booby laird, had been 
captivated by her; and she was now lowered in his 


esteem, because an impudent low-lived coxcomb | 


had presumed to talk of her with disparagement. 


Either of these worthy gentlemen would have been | 


as capable of enjoying the beauties of Homer, as 
judging of the merits of Menie Gray. 

Indeed the ascendency which this bold-talking, 
promise-making soldier had acquired over Dick 
Middlemas, wilful as he was in general, was of a 
despotic nature ; because the Captain, though 
greatly inferior fn information and talent to the 
youth whose opinjons he swayed, had skill in sug- 
gesting ‘those tempting views of rank and wealth, 
to which+ Richard’s imagination had been from 
childhood most accessibic. One promise he exact- 
ed from Middlemas, as a condition of the services 
which he was to rendcr him—It was absolute silence 
on the subject of his destination for India, and the 
views upon which it took place. “ My recruits,’ 
said the Captain, “ have been all marched off for 
the depdt at the Isle of Wight ; and I want to leave 
Scotland, and particularly this little burgh, without 
being worried to death, of which I must despair, 
should it come to be known that I can provide 
young griffins, as we call them, with commissions. 
Gad, I should carry off all the first-born of Middle- 
mas as cadets, and none are so scrupulous as I am 
about making promises. I am as trusty as a Trojan 
for that ; and you know I cannot do that for every 
one which J would for an old friend like Djck Mid- 
dlemas.”’ 

Dick promised secrecy, and it was agreed that 
the two friends should not even leave the burgh 
in company, but that the Captain should set off 
first, and his recruit should join him at Edinburgh, 
where his enlistment might be attested; and then 
they were to travel opathier to town, and arrange 
matters for their Indian voyage. 

Notwithstanding the definitive arrangement 
which was thus made for his departure, Middle- 
mas thought from time to time with anxiety and 
regret about quitting Menie Gray, after the engage- 
ment which had passed between them. The reso- 
lution was taken, however; the blow was neces- 
sarily to be struck ; and her ungrateful lover, long 
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sluce determined against the life of domestic hap- 
piness, which he might have enjoyed had his views 
been better regulated, was now occupied with the 
means, not indeed of breaking off with her entire- 
ly, but of postponing all thoughts of their union 
until the success of his expedition to India. 

He might have spared himself all anxiety on 
this last subject. The wealth of that India to which 
he was bound would not have bribed Menie Gray 
to have left her father’s roof against her father’s 
commands ; still less when, deprived of his two 
assistants, he must be reduced to the necessity of 
continued exertion in his declining life, and there- 
fore might have accounted himself altogether de- 
serted, had lis daughter departed from him at the 
same time. But chanel it would have been her 
unalterable determination not to accept any pro- 
posal of an immediate union of their fortunes, 
Menie could not, with all a lover’s power of self- 
deception, succeed in persuading herself to be satis- 
fied with Richard’s conduct towards her. Modesty, 
and a becoming pride, prevented her from seeming 
to notice, but ceuld not prevent her from bitterly 
feeling, that her lover was preferring the pursuits 
of ambition to the humble lot which he might have 
shared with her, and which promised content at 
least, if not wealth. 

“‘ If he had loved me as he pretended,” such was 
the unwilling conviction that rose on her mind, 
“yay father would surely not have ultimately re- 
fused him the same terms which he held out to 
Hartley. lis objections would have given way to 
my happiness, nay, to Richard’s importunities, 
which would have removed his suspicions of the 
unsettled cast of his disposition, But I fear—I 
fear Richard hardly thought the terms proposed 
were worthy of his acceptance. “Would it not have 
been natural too, that he should have asked me, 
engaged as we staud to each other, to h&ve united 
our fate before his quitting Europe, when I might 
either have remained here with my father, or ac- 
companied him to India, in quest of that fortune 
which he is so eagerly pushing for? 1t would have 
been wrong—very wrung—in me to have consented 
to such a proposal, unless my father had authorised 
it; but surely it would have been natural that 
Richard should have offered it? Alas! men do 
uot know how to love like women! Their attach- 
ment is only one of a thousand other passions and 
predileetions,—they are daily engaged in pleasures 
which blunt their feelings, and in business which 
distracts them. We—we sit at home to weep, and 
to think how coldly our affections are repaid !”’ 

The time was now arrived at which Richard 
Middlerfias had a right to demand the prgperty 
veated in tie Haste of the Town-clerk and Doctor 
Gray. He did so, and received it accordingly. His 
late guardian naturally enquired what views he 
had formed in entering on life? The imagination 
of the ambitious aspirant saw in this simple ques- 
tion a desire, on the part of the worthy man, to 
offer, and perhaps press upon him, the same pro- 
posal which he had made to Hartley. He hasten- 
ed, therefore, to answer dryly, that he had some 
hopes held out to him which he was not at liberty 
to communicate ; but that the instant he reached 
London, he would write to the guardian of his 
youth, and acquaint him with the nature of his 
prospects, which he was happy to say were rather 
of a pleasing character. 
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Gideon, who suppused that at this criti oa 
of his life, the father, or grandfather of the sae 
man might perhaps have intimated a disposition to 
open some intercourse with him, only replied,— 
«You have been the child of mystery, Richard ; 
and as you came to me, 60 you leave me. [ 
was ignorant from whence you came, and now, { 
know not whither you are going. It is not, per- 
haps, a very favourable point in your horoscope, 
that every thing connected with you is a secret, 
But as I shall always think with kindness on him 
whom I have known so long, so when you remem- 
ber the old man, you ought not to forget that he 
has done his duty to you, to the extent of his 
means and power, and taught you that noble pro- 
fession, by means of which, wherever your lot casts 
you, you may always gain yoyr bread, and allevi- 
ate, at the same time, the dirooase of your fellow- 
creatures.” Middlemas was excited by the simple 
kindness of his master, anf poured forth his thanks 
with the greater profusion, that he was free from 
the terror of the emblematical collar and chain, 
which a moment before seemed to glisten in the 
hand of his guardian, and gape to enclose his neck. 

“ One word more,” said Mr. Gray, producing a 
small ring-case. ‘“ This valuable ring was forced 
upon me by your unfortunate mother. I have no 
right to it, having been ainply paid for my services; 
and I only accepted it with the purpose of keeping 
it for you till this moment should arrive. It may 
be useful, perhaps, should there occur any queation 
about your identity.” 

‘¢ Thanks, once more, my more than father, for 
this precious relic, which may indeed be useful 
You shall be repaid, if India has diamonds left.” 

“ India, and diamonds !” said Gray. “Is your 
head turned, child ?” \ 

“ J mean,” stammered Middlemas, “ if London 
has any Indian diamonds.” 

“Pooh! you foolish lad, answered Gray, “ how 
should you buy diamonds, or what should I do 
with them, if you yave me ever so many? Get you 
gone with you while I am angry.”’—The tears were 
glistening in the old man’s eyes—® If I get pleased 
with you again, I shall not know how to part with 

ou.” 

: The parting of Middlemas with poor Menie was 
yet more affecting. Her sorrow revived in his 
mind all the liveliness of a first love, and he re- 
deemed his character for sincere attachment, by 
not only imploring an instant union, but even going 
so far as to propose renouncing his more splendi 
prospects, and sharing Mr. Gray’s humble toil, if 
by doing so he could secure his ee hand. 
But though there was consolation in this testimony 
of her lover’s faith, Menie Gray was not so unwise 
as to accept of sacrifices which might afterwards 
have been repented of. 

“ No, Richard,” she said, “ it seldom ends hap- 
pily when people alter, in a moment of agitated 
feeling, plans which have been adopted under ma- 
ture deliberation. I have long seen that your views 
were extended far beyond so humble a station as 
this place affords promise of. It is natural they 
should do so, considering that the circumstances of 
your birth seemed connected with riches and with 
rank. Go, then, seek tari riches ee A It is 
possible your mind may ang pe n the pursuit, 
and if a think no more about Menie Gray. Bus 
if it should be otherwise, we may meet again, and 
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do rot! beneve for a niotient tliat there can be a 
in Mente Geays foslings towards you.” 

At thy interview, much meee-was ssid than it is 

necebiaity “+6 mitot ritery thorght than was 

gal, Nurse! Jasiiesdn; in whose chamber 

it plade, feided her bairns, as she catled them 

in her arrhs, and declared that Heaven had made 

them for edeh/ othe¥; and tliat she would not ask of 

Heaven to live’ béyond the day when she should 

sed thenr bri ‘and bride. 

At } ‘#t" beoume necessary that the parting 
Boer dead ; attrd Richard Middlemas, mount- 
ing # Hor#e whieh he had hired for the journey, 
set off for Edinburgh, to which metropolis he had 
already forwarded liis heavy baggage. Upon the 
cond the idéa more than once occurred to him, that 
evén’ yet’ He had better return to Middlemas, and 
sectry’ hiv happiness’ by uniting himself at once to 
Mienie Gray, and to humble competence. But 
from thé moment that hé rejomed his friend Hil- 
Jary'at thei appointed place of rendezvous, he be- 
came ashamed even to hint at any change of pur- 
pose ; autdHis late excited feelings were forgotten, 
unless it so far as they confirmed his resolution, 
that as soon as he had attained a certain portion of 
wealth and consequence, he would haste to share 
them with Menie Gray. Yet his gratitude to her 
father did nbt appear to have slumbered, if we 
may judge ftom the gift of a very handsome corne- 
liam séal, set in gold, and bearing engraved upon it 
Gules, a lion rampant within a bordure Or, which 
was carefully despatched to Stevenlaw’s Land, 
Middiemsas, with s suitable letter. Menie knew 


tie hen and watched her father’s looks as 
he reat i¢; , perhaps, that it had turned on 
a different topic. father pshawed and poohed 


a good deal when he had finished the billet, and 
exatriined' the seal. 

“‘ Dick Middlemas,” he said, “is but a fool after 
ail, Menie: I ary sure I am not like to forget him, 
that he should’ séfid me a token of remembrance ; 
and if he would be so absurd, could he not have 
setit‘nte the improved lithotomical apparatus? And 
what have I, Gideon Gray, to do with the arms of 
my Lord Grayt—No, no—my old silver stamp, 
with the double G upon it, will serve my turn— 
But put the bommie dye’ away, Menie, my dear— 
it was kindly meant, at any rate.” 

THe reader cannot doubt that the seal was safely 
and catefally preserved. 





CHAPTER VI. 


A! lebihe-hoveo it seemed, wherein wert laid 
Numbers of ali diseased. 
MILTON. . 


Arter the Captain had finished his business, 
amongst white: he did not fotgdt to have his re- 
cruit regélarly attested, as a candidate for glory 
in the seeviee of the Hdnourable East India Com: 

‘pany, the fivends left Edinburgh. From thence 
they dl xo by sea to Neweaatie, where Hil- 
had som’ regimental affairs to transact, 

ore he jomed bis regiment. At Newcastle the 
Captain hea! the good luck to find a: small brig, 
eorhmantied: by aw oltt avquamtance and school- 
fellow, which wee just about to sail for the Idle of 
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amd then I wilt find it easier to kave you: pro: 


jigging it away in London ?”’ 
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Wight. «I have arranged for our paniaige with 
him,” he said to Middbewas-— for witelt yor atv 
at the depét, you can learn a little of your duty, 
which cannot be so welF taught om board of ship, 


moted.”’ 
“ Do you mean,” said Richard, “thi I ant to 
stay at the Isle of Wight all the time thiat-you are 


“ Ay, indeed do I,” said his comrade, “ and it’s 
best for ve too; whatevér business you have in 
London, I cam do it for you as well, or something 
better than betas 

“ But I choose to transact my own business my- 
self, Captain Hillary,” said Richard. 

“Then you ought to have remained your owt 
master, Mr. Cadet Middlemas. At present you are 
an enlisted reeruit of the Honourable East India 
Company ; I am your offieer, and should you hesi- 
tate to follow me aboard, why, you footish fellow, I. 
could have you sent on board in hand-ctrfs.” | 

This was jestingly spoken; but yet there was 
something in the tone which hurt Middlemay’s 
pride and alarmed his fears. He had observed of 
late, that his friend, especially when in compawy of 
others, talked to him with an air of command or 
superiority, difficult to be endured, and yet sv 
closely allied to the freedom often exercised’ be 
twixt two intimates, that he could not find any 
proper mode of rebuffing, or resenting it. Suclt 
manifestations of authority were usually followed 
by an instant renewal of their intimacy ; but im the 
present case that did not so speedily ensue. 

Middlemas, indeed, consented to with his 
companion’ to tha Isle of Wight, perhaps because 
if he should quarrel with him, the whole plan of 
his Indjan voyages and ull tie hopes built upon it, 
must fall to the ground. But he altered his pur- 
pose of intrusting his comrade with his little for- 
tune, to lay out as his occasions might require, and 
resolved himself to overlook the expenditure of his 
money, which, m the form of Bank of England 
notes, was safely deposited in his travelling uunk. 
Captain Hillary, finding that some hint he had 
thrown out on this subject was disregarded, ap- 
peared to think no more about it. 

The voyage was'performed with safety and: cole- 
rity ; and having coasted the shores of that beauti- 
ful island, which he who once sees never forgets, 
through whatever part of the world his futéfe' path 
may lead him, the vessel was soon anchored off'tle 
little town of Ryde; and, as the waves were un- 
commonly still, Richard felt the sickness diminish, 
which, for a considerable part of the passage, had 
oocupied his attention more than any thing’ else. 

The master of the brig, in honour go his passen- 
gers, and affection to Gs old schoolfellow, had 
formed an awning upon deck, and proposed to have 
the pleasure of' giving them a little treat before 
they left his vessel. Lobscous,; sew-ple, and other 
delicacies of a naval description, had been provided 
in a quantity far disp onate to the number of 
the guests, But the punch which succeeded was of 
excellent quality, and portentously strong. Captain 
Hillary pushed it round, and insisted’ upon his 
companion taking his full share in the miurry bout; | 
the rather‘ thet, as he faovtiously ssid, thete lad | 
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been some’ dryness between them, whieh good 


liquor would be sovereign in removing. He re- 
newed, with additional splendours, the various pa | 
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noramic scenes of India and Indian adventures, 
which ‘had first: excited the ambitien of Middle. 
mas, and gestited ‘him, thaé dven if he should not 
be able to get him a commission instantly, yet a 
short delay would only give him time to betome 
better acquainted with his' military duties; and 
Middlemes was‘too much elevated by the liquor he 
had drank to see any difficulty which could oppose 
itself to his fortunes, Whether those who shared 
in the cotmpotation were more seasoned topers— 
whether Middlemae drank more than they—or 
whether, .as he himself afterwards suspected, his 
cup had been drugged, like those of King Dun- 
can’s bedy-guard, it is certain that, on this occa- 
sion, he passed with unusual rapidity, through all 
the different phases of the respectable state of 
drunkenness—laughed, sung, whooped, and hal- 
looed, was maudlin in his fondness, and frantic in 
his wrath, and at length fell into a fast and imper- 
turbable sleep. 

The effect of the liquor displayed itself, as usual, 
in a hundred wild dreams of parched deserts, and 
of serpents whose bite inflicted the most intoler- 
able thirst—of the suffering of the Indian on the 
death-stake—and the torments of the infernal re- 
gions themselves; when at length he awakeéned, 
und it appeared that the latter vision was in fact 
realized. The sounds which had at first influenced 
his dreams, and at length broken his slumbers, 
were of the most horrible, as well as the most 
melancholy description. They came from the 
ranges of paHet-beds, which were closely packed 
together in a species of military hospital, where a 
burning fever was the prevalent complaint. Many 
of the patients were under the influence of a high 
delirium, during which they shouted, shrieked, 
laughed, blaspheméd, and uttered the most horri- 
Lle imprecations, Others, sensible of thtir condi- 
tion, bewailed it with low groans, antl some af- 
tempts at devotion, which showed their ignorance 
of the principles, and even the forms of religion. 
‘Those who were convalescent talhed ribaldry in a 
loud tone, or whispered to cach other in cant lan- 
guage, upon schemes which, as far as a passing 
phrase could be understood by a novice, had rela- 
uon to violent and criminal exploits. 

Richard Middlemas’s astonishment was equal to 
hia horror. He had but one advantage over the 
poor wretches with wliom lie was classed, and it 
Was i enjoying the luxury of a paHet to himself— 
most of the others being occupied by twe unhappy 
beings. He saw uo one who appeared to attend to 
the wants; or to heed the complaints, of the 
wretches around hitn, or to whom he could offer 
uny appeal against his present situation. He 
looked for his clothes, that he might arise and ex- 
tricate hiniself from this dex of horrors; but his 
clothes were nowhere to be seen, nor did he sce 
his portmanteau, or sea-chest. It was much to be 
apprehended he would never see tliem more. 

Then, but too lute, he remembered the insi:iua- 
tions which had passed current respecting his friend 


‘ the Captain, who was supposed to have been dis- 


charged by Mr. Lawford, on gecount of some breach 
of trust in the Town-Clerk’s service. But that he 
should have trepanned the friend who had reposed 
his whole confidence in him—that he shiould have 
plundered him of his fortune, and placed him in 
this house of pestilence, with the hope that death 
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been anticipated, even if the worst of theas repereh 
were true, 

But Middiemas resolved not to be awankingt 66 
himself. This place must be visited by semi offi- 
cer, military or medical, to whom he‘ woalkd mike 
an appeal, and alarm his fears at least; if he‘ codk 
not awaken his conscience. While: he revolved 
these distracting thoughts, tormented at the! same 
time by a burning thirst which he had no mtesns 
of satisfying, he endeavoured to discover'if; 
those stretched upon the pallets nearest hisn. 
could not discern some one likely to enter inte 
conversation with him, and give him some infor 
mation about the nature and customs of this horrid 
place. But the bed nearest him was ed by 
two fellows, who, although to judge from their 
gaunt cheeks, hollow eyes, and ghastly looks, they 
were apparently recovering from the disease; and 
just rescued from the jaws of death, were detply 
chgaged in endeavouring to cheat each other of 
few halfpence at a ganie of cribbage, mixing the 
terms of the game with oaths not loud but deep; 
each turn of luck being halled by the winner as 
well as the loser with execrations, which’ seemed’ 
designed to blight both body and soul, now used an 
the Janguage of triumph, and now a4 reproaches 
against fortune. 

Next to the gamblers was a palfet, occupied in- 
deed by two bodies, but only one of whith ways liv 
ing—the other suffdrer hhd buen retently relieved 
from his agony. 

“He is dead—he is dead!” said tlie wretched 
survivor, 

“Then do you die too, and be d—d,” answered 

ne of the players, “ and then there will be a yéir 
of yon, as Pugg says.” 

“] tell you he is growing stiff and cold,” said 
the poor wretch —“ the dead is no bed¢fellow for 
the living—Tl’or Gud’s sake, help to rid me of the 
corpse.” 

“ Ay, and get the credit of having dune him—as 
may be the case with yourself, friend—for he had 
some two or three hioggs about him” —— 

“You hnow you took the last rap front his 
breeches-pocket not an hour ago,” expostdlated 
the poor convalescent—* But help me to take the 
body out of the bed, and 1 will not tell the jigyer- 
dubber that you have been beforshand with him.” 

“ You tell the jigger-dubber /” answered the crib- 
bage player. “ gach another word, and 1 will twist 
your head round till your eyes look at the drum 
ner’s handwriting on your back. Hold your peace, 
and don't bother our game with your gammon, or 
1 will make you as mnute as your bed-fellow.” 

The unhappy wretch, exhausted, sunk back be- 
side his hideous companion, and the usual jé¥gon 
of the game, interlarded with execrations, went on 
as before. 

From this specimen of the most obdurate indi’ 
ference, contrasted with the last excess of inisety, 
Middlemas became satisfied how little could be 
made of an appeal to the humanity of his fehluw- 
sufferers. His heart sank within him, and the 
thoughts of the happy and peaceful home, whieh 








ho might have called his own, arose befote’ his 
over-heated fancy, with a: vividéess of 

that bordered upon i . He-saw before hint 
the rivulet which wanders the burgh-nubt 


of Middjemas, where lte had so often set little mite! 


Auight stifle his tongue—were iniquities uot to have , iur the amusement of Menie while she was a child: 
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One draught of it would have been worth all the 
diamonds of the East, which of late he had wor- 
shipped with such devotion ; but that draught was 
denied to him as to Tantalus. 

Rallying his senses from this passing illusion, 
and knowing enough of the practice of the medical 
art, to be aware of the necessity of preventing his 
ideas from wandering if possible, he endeavoured 
fo recollect that he was a surgeon, and, after all, 
should not have the extreme fear for the interior 
of a military hospital, which its horrors might in- 
apire into strangers to the profession. But though 
he strove, by such recollections, to rally his spirits, 
he was not the less aware of the difference betwixt 
the condition of a surgeon, who might have attend- 
ed such a place in the course of his duty, and a 
poor inhabitant, who was at once a patient and a 
prisoner. 

A footstep was now heard in the apartment, which 
seemed to silence all the varied sounds of woe that 
filled it. The cribbage party hid their cards, and 
ceased their oaths; other wretches, whose com- 
plaints had arisen to frenzy, left off their wild ex- 
clamations and entreaties for assistance. Agony 
softened her shriek, Insanity hushed its senseless 
clamours, and even Death seemed desirous to stifle 
his parting groan in the presence of Captain Seelen- 
cooper. This official was the superintendent, or, 
ns the miserable inhabitants termed him, the Go- 
vernor of the Hospital. He had all the air of hav- 
ing been originally a turnkey in some ill-regulated 
jail—a stout, short, bandy-legged man, with one 
eye, and a double portion of ferocity in that which 
remained, Jie wore an old-fashioned tarnished 
uniform, which did not seem to have been made 
for him; and the voice in which this minister of 
humanity addressed the sick, was that of a boat- 
swain, shouting in the midst of a storm. He had 
pistols aud a cutlass in his belt; for his mode of 
udministration being such as provoked even hospi- 
tal patients to revolt, his life had been more than 
once in danger amongst them. He was followed 
by two assistants, who carried hand-cuffs and sérait- 
jackets. 

As Seelencooper made his rounds, complaint and 
pain were hushed, and the flourish of the bamboo, 
which he bore in his hand, seemed powerful as the 
wand of a magician to silence all complaint and 
remonstrance. 

“ I tell you the meat is as swect as a nosegay— 
and for the bread, it’s good enough, and too gvod, 
for a set of lubbers, that lie shamming Abraham, 
and consuming the Right Honourable Company’s 
victuals—I don’t speak to them that are really 
sick, for God knows I am always for humanity.” 

“ If that be the case, sir,” said Richard Middle- 
mas, whose lair the Captain had approached, while 
he was thus answering the low and humble com- 
plaints of those by whose bed-side he passed—“ if 
that be the case, sir, I hope your humanity will 
inake you attend to what I say.” 

“ And who the devil are you?” said the gover- 
nor, turning on him his sae eye of fire, while a 
| sneer gathered on his harsh features, which were 
so well qualified to express it. 

“ My name is Middlemas—I come from Scot- 
land, and have been sent here by some strange 
mistake. I am neither a private soldier, nor am 
ee more than by the heat of this cursed 
place.” 
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“ Why then, friend, all I have to ask you is,\ 
whether you are an attested recruit or not!” 

: I was attested at Edinburgh,” said Middlemas, 
“ but 99 

“ But what the devil would you have then t—- 
you are enlisted —the Captain and the Doctor sent 
you here—surely they know best whether you are 
private or officer, sick or well.” , 

“ But I was promised,” said Middlemas,  pro- 
mised by Tom Hillary ”——. 

“ Promised, were you? Why, there is not a man 
here that has not been promised something by 
somebody or another, or perhaps has promised 
something to himself. This is the land of promise, 
my smart fellow, but you know it is India that 
must be the land of performance. So good morn- 
ing to you. The Doctor will come his rounds pre- 
sently, and put you all to rights.” 

“Stay but one moment-—one moment only—I 
have been robbed.” 

“ Robbed ! look you there now,” said the Gover- 
nor— everybody that comes here has been robb- 
ced.—Egad, I am the luckiest fellow in Europe— 
other people in my ltne have only thieves and black- 
guards upon their hands; but none come to my 
ken but honest, decent, unfortunate gentlemen, 
that have been robbed !” 

“Take care how you treat this so lightly, sir,” 
said Middlemas; “I have been robbed of a thou- 
sand pounds.” 

Here Governor Seelencvoper’s gravity was total- 
ly overcome, and his laugh was echoed by several 
of the patients, either because they wished to curry 
favour with the superintendent, or from the feel- 
ing which influences evil spirits to rejoice in the 
tortures of those who are sent to share their agony. 

“ A thousand pourtds !” exclaimed Captain Secl- 
encooper, ‘as he recovered his breath,—“ Come, 
tlfat’s a goéd one—I like a fellow that does not 
make two bites of a cherry——why, there is not a 
cull in the ken that pretends to have lost more 
than a few hoggs, and here is a servant to the Ho- 
nourable Company that has been robbed of a thou- 
sand pounds! Well done, Mr. Tom of Ten Thou- 
sand—you’re a credit to the house, and to the ser- 
vice, and so good morning to you.” 

He passed on, and Richard, starting up in a 
storm of anger and despair, found, as he would 
have called after him, that his voice, betwixt thirst 
ind agitation, refused its office. “ Water, water !” 
he said, laying hold, at the same time, of one of 
the assistants who followed Seelencooper by the 
sleeve. The fellow looked carelessly round ; thera 
was a jug stood by the side of the cribbage players, 
which he reached to Middlemas, bidding ‘him, 
* Drink and be d d.” 

The man’s back was no sooner turned, than the 
gaiester threw himself from his own bed into that 
of Middlemas, and grasping firm hold of the arm 
of Richard, ere he could carry the vessel to his 
head, swore he should not have his booze. It may 
be readily conjectured, that the pitcher thus an- 
xiously and desperately reclaimed, contained some- 
thing better than the pure element. In fact,a 
proportion of it was gin. The jug was broken in 
the struggle, and the liquor spilt. Middlemas dealt 
a blow to the assailant, which was amply and hear- 
tily repaid, and a combat would have ensued, but 
for the interference of the superintendent and his 
assistants, who, with a dexterity that showed them 
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well acquainted with such emergencies, clapped a 
strait-waistcoat upon each of the antagonists. Rich- 
ard’s efforts at remonstrance only procured him a 
blow from Captain Seelencooper’s rattan, and a 
tender admonition to hold his tongue, if he valued 
a whole skin. 

Irritated at once by sufferings of the mind and 
of the body, tormented by raging thirst, and by the 
sense of his own dreadful situation, the mind of 
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me remove this temptation from my dangerous 
neighbours.” 
He drew a small packet from his under waist- 
coat, and put it into Hartley’s hands. 
“ If I die,” he said, be my heir. 
her better than I.” 

All answer was prevented by the hoarse voice 
of Seelencooper. 

“ Well, Doctor, will you carry through your pa- 


You deserve 


Richard Middlemas seemed to be on the point of | tient ?” 


becoming unsettled. He felt an insane desire to 


“ Symptoms are dubious yet,” said the Docter— 


“Majiate and reply to the groans, oaths, and ribald- | “ That was an alarming swoon. You must have 
ry, Which, as soon as the superintendent quitted the | him carried into the private ward, and my young 


hospital, echoed around him. 
he struggled against the impulse, to vie in curses 
with the reprobate, and in screams with the ma- 
niac. But his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth, his mouth itself seemed choked with ashes; 
there came upon him a dimness of sight, a rush- 


t 
\ 
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He longed, though ; man shall attend him.” 


“« Why, if you command it, Doctor, needs must; 
—but I can tell you there is a man we both know, 
that has a thousand reasons at least for keeping 
him in the public ward.” 

“| know nothing of your thousand reasons,” 


ing sound in his ears, and the powers of life were | said Hartley ; “1 can only tell you that this young 


for a time suspended. 


CHAPTER Y1I. 


A wise physician, skill'd our wounds to heal, 
Js more than armies to the common weal. 
Porpk's Mumer., 


A» Middlemas returned to his senses, he was 
sensible that his blood felt more cool; that the fe- 
verish throb of his pulsation was diminished ; that 
the ligatures on his person were removed, and his 
lungs performed their functions more freely. One 
assistant was binding up a veif, from which a con- 
siderable quantity of blood jad been taken; an- 
other, who had just washed the face of the patient, 
was holding aromatic vinegar to his wostrils. As 
ne began to open his eyes, the person who had 
just completed the bandage, said in Latin, but in 
a very low tone, and without raising his head, “ An- 
non sis Ricardus ille Middlemas, ex civitate Mid- 
dlemassiense ? Responde in lingua Latina.” 

‘¢ Sum ille miserrimus,” replied Richard, again 
shutting his eyes; for strange as it may seem, the 
voice of his comrade Adam Hartley, though his 
presence might be of s0 much consequence m this 
emergency, conveyed a pang to his wounded pride. 
hie gras conscious of unkindly, if not hostile, foel- 
ugs towards his old companion; he remembered 
the tone of superiority which he used to assume 
over him, and thus to lie stretched at his feet, and 
i a manner at his mercy, aggravated his distress, 
by the feelings of the dying chieftain, “ Earl Percy 
sees my fall.” This was, however, too unreason- 
able an enfotion to subsist above aminute. In the 
next, he availed himself of the Latin language, with 
which both were familiar, (for in that time the me- 
dical studies at the celebrated University of Edin- 
burgh were, in a great measure, conducted in La- 
tin,) to tell in a few words his own folly, and the 
villany of Hillary. 

‘‘ T must be gone instantly,” said Hartley—“ Take 
courage—I trust to be able to assist you. In the 
meantime, take food and physic from none but my 
servant, who you see holds tbe sponge in his hand, 
You are in a place where a man’s life has been 
taken for the sake of his gold sleeve-buttons.” 

& Stay yet a moment,” said Middlemas—“ Let 
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fellow is as well-limbed and likely a lad as the 
Company have among their recruits, It is my 
business to save him for their service, and if le 


_dies by your neglecting what I direct, depend upon 


it I will not allow the blame to lie at my door. | 


' will tell the General the charge I have given you.” 


“ The General !” said Seelencooper, much em- 
barrassed—“ ‘Tell the General (—ay, about his 
health, But you will not say any thing about what 
he may have suid in his light-headed fits? My eyes! 
if you listen to what feverish patients say when 
the tantivy is in their brain, your back will soon 
break with tale-bearing, for I will warrant you 
plenty of them to carry.” 

“ Captain Seelencooper,” said the Doctor, * I do 
not meddle with your departinent in the hospital : 
My advice to you is, not to trouble yourself with 
mine. 1 suppose, as J have a commission in the 
service, and have besides a regular diploma as a 
physician, I know when my patient is light-headed 
or otherwise. So do you let the man be carefully 
looked after, at your peril.” 

Thus saying, he left the hospital, but not till, un- 
der pretext of again consulting the pulse, he press- 
ed the patient’s hand, as if to assure him ence more 
of his exertions for his liberation. 

“ My eyes |” muttered Seelencooper, “ this 
cockerel crows gallant, to come from a Scotch 
roost ; but [ would know well enough how to fetch 
the youngster off the perch, if it were not for the 
cure he has done on the General’s pickaninies.”’ 

Knough of this fell on Richard’s ear to supgest 
hopes of deliverance, which were increased when 
he was shortly afterwards removed to a separate 
ward, a place much more decent in appearance, 
and inhabited only by two patients, who seemed 
petty officers. Although sensible that he had no 
illness, save that weakness which succeeds violent 
agitation, he deemed it wisest to suffer himself still 
to be treated as a patient, in cunsideration that he 
should thus remain under his comrade’s superin- 
tendence. Yet while preparing to avail himself 
of Hartley’s good offices, the prevailing reflection 
of his secret bosom was the ungrateful sentiment, 


“ Had Heaven no other means of saving me than 
by the hands of him I like least on the of the 
earth 1” 

Meanwhile, ignorant of the ul senti- 


ments of his comrade, and indeed wholly indiffer- 


| ent how he felt towards him, Iartley proceeded 
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in doing hint sich'service'as was in his power, with- 
out any other object than the discharge of his own 
duty as a man and aga Christian. The mainer in 
which he became qualified te: render his comrade 
assistance, requires seme short explanation: 

Our story took place at a period, when the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, with that hardy 
and persevering policy which has raised to such a 
height the British Empire in the East, had deter- 
mined to send a large reinforcement of European 
troops to the stipport of their power in India, then 
threatened by the kingdom of Mysore, of which 
the celebrated Hyder Ali had usurped the govern- 
ment, after dethroning his master. Consider- 
able difficulty was found in obtaining recruits for 
that service. Those who might have been other- 
wise disposed to Le soldiers, were afraid of the 
climate, and of the species of banishment which 
the engagement implied ; and doubted also how 
far the engagements of the Company might be 
faithfully observed towards them, when they were 
removed from the protection of the British laws. 
For these and other reasons, the military service 
of the King was preferred, and that of the Com- 
pany could only procure the worst recruits, although 
their zealous agents scrupled not to employ the 
worst means. Indeed the practice of kidnapping, 
or crimping, as it is technically called, was at that 
time general, whether for the colonies, or even for 
the King’s troops ; and as the agents employed in 
such transactions must be of course entirely un- 
scrupulous, there was not only much villany com- 
initted in the direct prosecution of the trade, but it 
wave rise incidentally to remarkable cases of rob- 
bery, and even murder. Such atrocities were of 
course concealed from the authorities for whom the 
levies were made, and the necessity of obtaining 
soldiers made men, whose conduct was otherwise 
unexceptionable, cold in looking closely into the 
inode in which their recruiting service was con- 
ducted. 

The principal depét of the troops which were by 
these means assembled, was in the Isle of Wight, 
where the season proving unhealthy, and the men 
themselves bemg many of them of a bad habit of 
body, a fever of a matignant character broke out 
umongst them, and speedily crowded with patients 
the military hospital, of which Mr. Seelencooper, 
himself an old and experienced crimp and kidnap- 
per, had obtained the superintendence. Irregula- 
rvities began to take place also among the soldiers 
who remaized healthy, and the necessity of sub- 
jecting them to some discipline before they sailed 
was so evident, that several officers of the Com- 
pany’s naval service expressed their belief that 
otherwise there would be dangerous mutinies on 
the passage. 

To remedy the first of these evils, the Court of 
Directors sent down to the island séveral of their 
medical servants, amongst whom was Hartley, 
whose qualifications had been amply certified by a 
medical board, before which he had passed an exa- 
mination, besides his possessing a diploma from 
the University of Edinburgh as M.D. 

To enforce the discipline of their soldiers, the 
Court committed fall power to one of their own 
body, General Witherington. The General was an 
officer who had distinguished himself highly in 
their service. He had returned from India five or 





tix years before, with a large fortune, which he : hension, the 
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had rendered much: greater by an adv 8 
mt with a rich' heiress: The and 
his lady went little into society, but seemed to live 
entirety for their infant family, those in nuniber 
being three, two boys and a girl. Although he had 
retired from the service, he willingly undértvok 
the temporary charge committed to hint, atrd'tah- 
ing a house at a considerable distance from the 
town of Ryde, he proceeded to enrol the troopa 
into separate bodies, appoint officers of capacity to 
each, and by regular training and discipline, ie 
dually to bring them into something resembling 
good order. He heard their complaints’ of ill 
usage in the articles of provisions atid appoint- 
ments, and did them upon all occasion’ the strict- 
est justice, save that he was never known to re- 
store one recruit to his freedom from the service, 
however unfairly or even illégally his attestation 
might have been obtained. 

“ It is none of my business,” said General 
Witherington, “ how you became soldiers,—sol- 
dicrs I found you, and soldiers I will leave you. 
But I will take especial care, that as soldiers you 
shall have every thing, to a penny or a pin’s head, 
that you are justly entitled to.” He went to work 
without fear or favour, reported many abuses te 
the Board of Directors, had several officers, com- 
missaries, &c. removed from the service, and made 
his name as great a terror to the peculators at 
home, as it had been to the enemies ot Britain in 
Hindostan. 

Captain Seelencooper, and his associates in the 
hospital department, heard and trembled, fearing 
that their turn should come next; but the Gene- 
ral, who elsewhere examined all with his own eyes, 
showed a reluctance to visit the hospital in person, 
Public report industeiously imputed this to fear 
of infectiof. Such was certainly the motive ; 
though it was not fear for his own safety that in- 
fluenced General Witherington, but he dreaded 
lest he should carry the infection home to the nur- 
sery, on which he doated. The alarin of his lady 
Was yet more unreasonably sensitive: she would 
scarcely suffer the children to walk abroad, if the 
wind but blew from the quarter where the hospital 
was situated. 

But Providence baffles the precautions of mor- 
tals. In a walk across the fields, chosen as the 
most sheltered and sequestered, the children, with 
their train of Eastern and European attendaats, 
met a woman who carried a child that was reco- 
vering from the small-pox. The anxiety of the 
father, joined to some religious scruples on the 
mother’s part, had postponed inoculation, which 
was then scarcely come into general use. The in- 
fection caught like a quick-match, and ran like 
wildfire through all those in the family who had 
not previously had the disease. Oue of the Gene- 
ral’s children, the second boy, died, and two of the 
Ayas, or black female servants, had the same 
fate. The hearts of the father aud mother would 
have been broken for the child they had lost, had 
not their grief been suspended by anxiety for the 
fate of those who lived, and who were confessed 
to be in imminent danger. They were like per- 
sons distracted, as the symptoms of the poor pa- 
tients appeared gradually to resemble more nearly 
that of the child already lost. 

While the ) sake were in this agony of appre- 

yeneral’s principal servant, a native 
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of Northimberland like himsetf, informet ' him 
one morning that there wis a young mien frei the 
same county ationg the hospital doctors, who had 


publicly blamed the mode of treatment observed: 


towards the patients, and spoken of another which 
he had seen préctised with eminent success. 

“ Some impudent quack,” said the General, 
“who would force himself into business by bold 
assertions. Doctor Tourniquet and Doctor Lance- 
lot are men of high reputation.” 

“ Do not mention their reputation,” said the 
mother, with a mother’s impatience, “ did they 
not let my sweet Reuben die? What avails the 
reputation of the physician, when the patient 
perisheth ?” 

“ If his honour would but see Doctor Hartley,” 
said Winter, turning half towards the lady, and 
then turing back again to his master. ‘“ He is a 
very decent young man, who, I am sure, never 
expected what he said to reach your honour’s 
vars ;—and he is a native of Northumberland.” 

“ Send a servant with a led horse,” said the 
General; “ let the young man come hither in- 
stantly.” 

It is well known, that the ancient mode of treat- 
ng the small-pox was to refuse to the patient every 
thing which Nature urged him to desire; and, in 
yarticular, to confine him to heated rooms, beds 
loaded with blankets, and spiced wine, when na- 
ture called for cold water and fresh air. A differ- 
ent mode of treatment had of late been adv cutured 
upon by some practitioners, who preferred reason 
to authority, and Gideon Gray had followed it for 
several years with extraordinary success. 

When General Witheringjon saw Hartlev, he 
was startled at his youth ; but when he heard him 
modestly, but with confiden@, state the difference 
of the two modes of treatment, and the Yationale of 
his practice, he listened with the m&st serious at- 
tention. So did his lady, her streaming eyes turn- 
ing from Hartley to lier husband, as if to watch 
what impression the arguments of the former were 
inaking upon the latter. General Witherington 
was silent for a few minutes after Hartley had 
finished his exposition, and seemed buried in pro- 


tound reffection. “ To treat a fever,” he said, | membrance. “1 tear, 





“ My reputation,” answered Hartley, firmly. 
“ And you could warrant on your reputation 
the revovery of your patients ” 

“ God forbid I should be presumptuous! But 
think I could warrant my using those means, whictt, 
with God’s blessing, afford the fairest charee of a 
favourable resuit.” 

“¢ Enough—you are modest and sensible, ag well 
as bold, and I will trust yon.” 

The lady, on whom Hartley’s words and man- 
ner had made a great impression, and who was 
eager to discontinue a mode of treatment whieh 
subjected the patients to the greatest pain and 
privation, and had already proved unfortunate, 
eagerly acquiesced, and Hartley was placed in fill 
authority in the sick rooin. 

Windows were thrown open, fires reduced or 
discontinued, loads of bed-clotlies removed, cooling 
drinks superseded mulled wine and spices. The 
sick-nurses cried out murder. Doetors Tourniquet 
and Lancelot retired in disgust, menavin some- 
thing like a general pestilence, in ven of 
what they termed rebellion against the neglect of 
the aphorisms of Hip tes. Huarthey proceeded 
quietly and steadily, and the patients got into a 
fair road of recovery. 

The young Northumbrian was neither conveited 
nor artful ; vet, with all his plainness of character, 
he could not but know the influence which a‘sue- 
cessful physician obtains over the parents of the 
children whom he has saved from the grave, and 
especially before the cure is actually completed. 
He resolved to use this influence in behalf of his 
old cofnpanion, trusting that the military tenacity 
of Gencral Witherington would give way on cortsr- 
deration of the obligation so lately conferred upon 
hiin. 

On his way to the General’s house, which was at 
present his constant place of residence, he exa- 
mined the packet which Middlemas had put into 
his hand. It contained the picture of Menie Gray, 
plainly set, and the ring, with brilliants, which 

octor Gray had given to Richard, as his' mother’s 
last gift. The first of these tokens extracted’ from 
honest Hartley a sigh, perhaps a tear of sad rv- 

> he wdid, “she has not 


« in a manner which tends to produce one, seems | chosen worthily ; but she shall be happy, if 1 can 


indeed to be adding fuel to fire.” 

“Jt is—it is,” said the lady. “ Let us trust 
th® young man, General Withermgton. We shall 
at least give our darlings the comforts of the 





| make her so.” 


Arrived at the residence of General Withering- 
ton, our Doctor went first to the sick apartmenit, 
and then carried to their parents the delightful ac- 


{yesh air and cold water, for which they are | count, that the recovery of the children might be 


pining,” 

But the General remained undecided. “ Your 
reaSoning,” he said to Ilartley, “ seers plausible ; 
but still, it is only hypothesis. What can you 
show to support your theory, in opposition to the 
general prtetice f” 

“ My own observation,” replied the young man. 
“ Here is a memorandum-book of medical cases 
which I have witnessed. It contains twenty cascs 
of small-pox, of which eighteen were recoveries.” 

«“ And the two others {” said the General. 

“ Terminated fatally,” replied Hartley; “ we 
can as yet but partially disarm this scourge of the 
human race.” 

“ Young man,” continued the General, “ were I 
to say that a thousand gold mohrs were yours in 
case my children live under your treatment, what 
have you to peril in exchange ?” 


considered as certain. 

“ May the God of Israel bless thee, yoang man !” 
said the lady, trembling with emotion ; “ thou hist 
wiped the tear from the eye of the despairing nio- 
ther. And yet—alas! alas! still it must flow when 
I think of my cherub Reuben.—Oh! Mr. Hastley 
why did we not know you a week sdéonertuniy 
darling had not then died.” 

“God gives and takes awny, my lady,” answervd 
Hartley ; “ and you must remember, that two ard 
restored to you out of three. It is far front cer. 
tain, that the treatment I have used towardd the 
convalescents would have brought througtt their 
brother ; for the case, as reported to mié, wad of # 
very inveterate een ‘ 

« Doctor,” said Witherington, his voles‘ tdstify- 
ing more emotion than he usually or willingly guve 
way to, “ you can comfort the alek int spitit ae weil 
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a> the sick in body. But it is time we settle our | 


wager, You 
mains with you, increased b 
your eminent success, a thousand gold 
mohrs, the value of which you will find in that 
pocketbook.” 

“General Witherington,” said Hartley, “ you 
are wealthy, and entitled to be generous—I am 
pour, and not entitled to decline whatever may be, 
even in a liberal sense, a compensation for my 
professional attendance. But there is a bound to 
extravagance, both in giving and accepting; and I 
raust not hazard the newly acquired reputation 
with which you flatter me, by giving room to have 
it said, that I fleeced the parents, when their feel- 
lugs were all afloat with anxiety for their children. 
—Allow me to divide this large sum; one half I 
will thankfully retain, as a most liberal recompense 
for my labour; and if you still think you owe me 
any thing, let me have it in the advantage of your 
good opinion and countenance.” 

“‘ If T acquiesce iu your proposal, Doctor Hart- 
ley,”’ said the General, reluctantly receiving bach 
« part of the contents of the pocketbook, “it is be- 
cause I hope to serve you with my interest, even 
better than with my purse.” 

“ And indeed, sir,” replied Hartley, “it was 
upon your interest that I am just about to make a 
small claim.” 

The General and his lady spoke both in the same 
breath, to assure him his boon was granted before 
asked. 

* Tam not so sure of that,” said Hartley; “ tor 
it respects a point on which I have heard say, that 
your Excellency is rather inflexible—the discharge 
of a recruit.” 

“ My duty makes me so,” replied the General — 
“ You know the sort of fellows that we are obliged 
to content ourselves with—they get drunk—grow 
pot-valiant—enlist over-night, and repent next 
morning. If I am to dismiss all those who pretend 
to have been trepanned, we should have few volun- 
teers remain behind. Every one has some idle 
story of the promises of a swaggering sergeant Hite 
——It is impossible to attend to them. But let me 
hear vours, however.” 

“ Mine is a very singular cane. 
been robbed of a thousand pounds.” 

“ A recruit for this service possessing a thousand 
pounds! My dear Doctor, depend upon it, the fel- 
low has gulled you. Bless my heart, would a man 
who had a thousand pounds think of enlisting as a 
private sentinel ?” 

“ He had no such thoughts,” answered Hartley. 
“ He was persuaded by the rogue whom lic trusted, 
that he was to have a commission.” 

“ Then his friend must have been Tom Hillary, 
or the devil ; for no other could possess so much 
cunning and impudence. Ile will certainly find his 
way to the gallows at last. Still this story of the 
thousand pounds seems a touch even beyond Tom 
Hillary. What reason have you to think that this 
fellow ever had such a sum of money ?”’ 

“TI have the best reason to know it for certain,” 
answered Hartley; “he and I served our time 
together, under the same excellent master; and 
when he came of age, not liking the profession 
which he had studied, and obtaining possession of 
his little fortune, he was deceived by the promises 
of this same Hillary.” 


betted your reputation, which re- 
all the credit due to 


The party has 
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«* Who has had him tucked up in our well-ordere «! 
hospital yonder ?” said the General. 

«Even so, please your Excellency,” replied 
Hartley ; “ not, I think, to cure him of any com- 
plaint, but to give him the opportunity of catching 
one, which would silence all enquiries.” 

«“ The matter shall be closely looked into. But 
how miserably careleas the young man’s friends 
must have been to let a raw Jad go into the world 
with such a companion and guide as Tom Hillary, 
and such a sum as a thousand pounds in his pocket. 
His parents had better have knocked him on the 
head. It certainly was not done like canny North- 
ulnberland, as my servant Winter calls it.” 

“ The youth must indeed have had strangely 
hard-hearted, or careless parents,” said Mrs 
Witherington, in accents of pity. 

«“ He never knew them, madam,” said Hartley 
“there was a mystery on the score of his birth 
A cold, unwilling, and almost unknown hand, dealt 
him out his portion when he came of lawful age 
and he was pushed into the world like a bark forced 
trom shore, without rudder, compass, or pilot.” 

Here General Witherington involuntarily looked 
to his lady, while, guided by a similar impulse, her 
looks were turned upon him. They exchanged a 
momentary glance of deep and peculiar meaning 
and then the eyes of both were fixed on the ground 

‘“‘ Were you brought up in Scotland 2?” said the 
lady, addressing herself, in a faltering voice, tc 
Hartley—“ And what was your master’s name !”’ 

“I served my apprenticeship with Mr. Gideon 
Gray of the town of Middlemas,” said Hartley. 

‘“‘ Middlemas ! Gray!” repeated the lady, and 
fainted away. 

HTartley offered the succours of his profession ; 
the husband flew to support her head, and the in- 
stant that Mrs. Witherington began to recover, he 
whispered to Jier, in a tone betwixt entreaty and 
warning, “ Zilia, beware—beware !” 

Some imperfect sounds which she had begun tu 
| framic, died away upon her tongue. 

i Let me assist you to your dressing-room, my 
| love,” said her obviously anxious husband. 

She arose with the action of an automaton, which 
moves at the touch of a spring, and half hanging 
upon her husband, half dragging herself on by her 
own cfforts, had nearly reached the door of the 
room, when Hartley following, asked if he could 
be of any service. Pa 
| “ No, sir,” said the General sternly ; “ this is 
(no case for a stranger’s interference; when you 
are wanted I will send for you.” 

Hartley stepped back on receiving a rebuff ina 
tone so different from that which General Wither- 
uigton had used towards him in their previous in- 
tercourse, and felt disposed, for the first time, to 
give credit to public report, which assigned to that 
gentleman, with several good qualities, the charac- 
ter of a very proud and haughty mau. Hitherto, 
he thought, I have seen him tamed by sorrow and 
anxiety, now the mind is regaining its natural ten- 
sion. But he must in decency interest himself for 
this unhappy Middiemas. 

The General returned into the apartment a mi- 
nute or two afterwards, and addressed Hartley in 
his usual tone of politeness, though apparently sti!l 
under great embarrassment, which he in vain en- 
deavoured to conceal. 

“ Mrs, Witherington is better,” he said, “and 
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will be glad to see you before dinuer. You dine 


with us, T hope & 
Hartley bowed, 
“ Mre. W: is rather subject to this 


sort of nervous fits, and she has been much haras- 
sed of late by grief and apprehension. When she 
recovers from them, it is a few minutes before she 
can collect her ideas, and during such intervals— 
to speak very confidentially to you, my dear Doe- 
tor Hartley—she speaks sometimes about imagin- 
ary events which have never happened, and some- 
times about distressing occurrences in an early 
period of life. I am not, therefore, willing that any 
one but myself, or her old attendant Mrs. Lopez, 
should be with her on such occasions.” 

Hartley admitted that a certain degree of light- 
headedness was often the consequence of nervous 
fits. 

The General proceeded. “ As to this young 
man—this friend of yours—this Richard Middle- 
mas—did you not call him so ?” 

‘Not that | recollect,” answered Hartley ; « but 
your Excellency has hit upon his name.” 

“ That is odd enough—Certainly yor said some- 
thing about Middlemas ?” rephed General Wither- 
ington. 

“I mentioned the name of the town,” 
artley. 


sand 


friend. Winter shall see him equ with e' 
thing needful, Tom Hillary gl peas aieancss, 
yu know; and he must be off with the first de 
tachment of the recruits, in the Middlesex India- 
man, which sails from the Downs on Monday fort- 
night; that is, if you think him fit for the voyage. 
I dare say the poor fellow is sick of the Isle of 
Wight.” 

“ Your Excellency will permit the young man 
to pay his respects to you before his departure ?” 

To what purpose, sir ?”’ said the General, has- 
tily and peremptorily ; but instantly added, * You 
are right—I should like to see him. Winter shall 
let him know the time, and take horses to fetch 
him hither. But he must have been out of the 
Hospital for a day or two; so the sooner you can 
set him at liberty the better. In the meantime, 
take him to your own lodgings, Doctor; and du 
not let him form any intimacies with the officers, 
or any others, in this place, where he may light 
on another Hillary.” 

Jlad Hartley been as well acquainted as the 
reader with the circumstances of young Middle- 
| mas’s birth, he might have drawn decisive conclu. 
| sions from the behaviour of Genera} Witherington, 

while his comrade was the topic of conversation. 
| Butas Mr. Gray and Middlemas himself were both 
i silent on the subject, he knew little of it but from 


“Ay, and 1 caught it up as the name of the | general report, which his curiosity had never in- 


recruit—1 was indeed occupied at the moment hy 
(ny anxiety about my wife. But this Middlen  , 
since such is his name, is a wild young fellow, | 
suppose ?” 

“ J should do him wrong to say so, your Eaccl- 
lency. He may have had his follies like other 
young men; but his conduct ‘has, so far as I know, 
been respectable ; but, congering we lived in the 
fame house, we were not very intimate ” 

“ That is bad—IJ should have liked him-—that 
13—jt would have been happy for him to have had 
a friend like you. But I suppose you studied too 
hard for him He would be a soldier, ha '-—Is he 
good-looking ?’ 

“ Remarkably so,” replied Hartley ; “and hasa 
very prepossessing manner.” 

“Js his complexion darh or fasr?”? ashed the 
General. 

“ Rather uncommonly dark,” said articy,— 
“ darker, if I may use the freedom, than your bv- 
cajlency’s.” 

“ Nay, then, he must be a black ouzel indeed ¢ 
— Does he understand languages ?”’ 

“ Latin and French tolerably well.” 

“ Of course he cannot fence or dance ?” 

% Pardon me, sir, J am no great judge; but 
Richard is reckoned to do both with uncommon 
bkill.” 

“* Indeed !—Sum this up, and it sounds well. 
Uandsome, accomplished in exercises, moderately 
learned, perfectly well-bred, not unreasonably wild. 
Ali this comes too high for the situation of a pri 
vate sentinel. He must have a commission, Doc- 
or—entirely for your sake.” 

“ Your Excellency is generous.” 

“It shall be 50; and I will find means to make 
Tom Hillary disgorge his plunder, unless he pre- 
fers being hanged, a fate he has long deserved. 
You cannot go back to the Hospital to-day. You 
dine with us, and you know Mrs. Witherington’s 
fears of infection; but to-morrow find ont your 


| duced him to scrutinize minutely. Nevertheless, 
what he did apprehend interested him so much, 
that he resolved upon trying a little caperiment, 
mwhieh he thought there could be no great harm. 
Iie placed on bis finger the remarkable ring in- 
trusted to lus care by Richard Middlemas, and en- 
deavoured to make it conspicuous in approaching 

| Mrs. Witherington ; taking care, however, that 

' this occurred during her husband’s absence. Her 
eyes had no sooner caught a sight of the gem, than 
they became riveted to it, and she begged a ncarer 

sight of it, as strongly resembling one which she 

‘had given to afriend. Taking the ring from his 
finger, and placing it in her emaciated hand, Hart- 

| ley informed her it was the property of the friend 
in whom he had just becn endeavouring to interest 
the General. Mrs, Witherington retired in great 

; emotion, but next day summoned Hartley to a 
private interview, the particulars of which, s0 far 
as are necessary to be known, shall be afterward- 
related. 

' On the succeeding day after these important dis- 
eaveries, Middlemas, to his great delight, was res- 
cued from his seclusion in the Hosptal, and trans- 

| jerred to his comrade’s lodgings in the town of 

i Ryde, of which Hartley himself was a rare inmate ; 

| the anxiety of Mrs, Witherington detaining hiin at 
the General’s house, long after his medical attend- 
ance might have been dispensed with. 

Within two or three days « commiseion arrived 
| for Richard Middlemas, as a licutenant in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company. Winter, by his 
master’s orders, put the wardrobe of the young 
ofhcer on a suitable footing ; while Middlemas, en- 

| chanted at finding himself at once emanci 

, fiom his late dreadful difficulties, and placed under 

| the protection of a man of such importance as the 
General, obeyed implicitly the hints transmitted tc 
him by Hartley, and enforced by Winter, and ab- 
stained from going into public, or forming ac- 
quaintances with anyone. Even Hartley himeelf 
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he saw seldom; and, deep as were ra cblieanens 

be did not perhaps greatly regret absence o 

one whose presence always affected him with a 
abesernant. 


sense of humiliation and 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘ak evening before he was to sail for the 
Downs, where the Middlesex lay ready to weigh 
anchor, the new lieutenant was summoned by 
Winter to attend him to the General’s residence, 
for the purpose of being introduced to his patron, 
to thank him at once, and to bid him farewell. Qn 
the road, the ald man took the liberty of schooling 
his cempanion concerning the respect which he 
qught to pay to his master, “ who was, though a 
a kind and generous man as ever came from 
Northumberland, extremely rigid in punetiliously 
exacting the degree of honour which was his due.” 

While they were advancing towards the house, 
the General and his wife expected their arrival 
with breathless anxiety. They were seated in a 
supenb drawing-room, the General behind a large 
chandelier, which, shaded opposite to his face, 
thvew all the light to the other side of the table, 
so that he could observe any person placed there, 
without beoeming the subject of observation in 
tuyn. Qn a heap of cushions, wrapped in a glit- 
tering drapery of gold and silver muslins, mingled 
with shawis, a luxury which was then a novelty in 
kurope, sate, or rather reclined, his lady, who, 
past the full meridian of beauty, retained charms 
enough to distinguish her as one who had been 
formerly a very fine woman, though her mind 
seemed occupied by the deepest emotion. 

“ Zilia,” eaid her husband, “ you are unable for 
what you have undertaken—take my advice—re- 
tire—you shall know all and everything that passes 
—~but retire. To what purpose should you cling 
to the idle wish of beholding for a moment a being 
whom you can never again look upon ?” 

* Alas,” answered the lady, “ and is not your 
declaration that I shall never see him more, a suf- 
ficient reagon that I should wish to see him now— 
should wish to imprint on my memory the features 
and the form which I am never again to behold 
while we are in the body? Do not, my Richard, 
be more erpel than was my poor father, even when 
his wrath was in its bitterness. He let me look 
upon my infayt, and its cherub face dwelt with 
me, and was my comfort among the years of un- 
utterable sorrow in whieh my youth wore away.” 

“ It is enough, Zilia—you have desired this boon 
—I have granted it—and, at whatever risk, my 
promise shall be kept. But think how much de- 
pends on this fatal secret—your rank and estima- 
tion in society—my honour interested that that 
estimation should remain uninjured. Zilia, the mo- 
ment that the promulgation of such a secret gives 
prudes and scandal-mongers a right to treat you 
with seorn, will be fraught with unutterable misery, 
perhaps with bloodshed and death, should a man 
dare to take up she rumour.” 

“ You ahall bo obeyed, my husband,” answered 
Zilia, “ jn all that the frailness of nature will per- 
mit. But oh, God of my fathers, of what clay 
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the shame which follows sin, yet repent so -ittle fcr 


the sin itself!” In a minute gtepa 
were heard—the door opened— Wister announced 
Lientengnt Middlemas, and the anecmsciays son 
stood befone; bis parents. 

Withesington etarted invelanterily up, but im- 
mediately. constrained himself to assume the easy 
deportment with which a superier receives a de- 
pendent, and which, in his own eage, was usually 

ingled with a eertain degree of hauteur. ‘The 
mother had less command of herself. She, too 
sprung up, as if with the intention of throwing her- 
self on the neck of her san, for whom she had tra- 
vailed and sorrowed. But the warning glance of 
her husband arrested her as if by magic, and she 
remained standing, with her beautiful head and 
neck semewhat advanced, her hands clas toge- 
ther, and extended forward in the attitude of mo- 
tion, but motionless, nevertheless, as a marble sta- 
tue, to which the sculptor has given all the appear- 
ance of life, but cannot impart its powers. So 
strange a gesture and posture might have excited 
the young officer’s surprise; but the lady ateod in 
the shade, and he was so intent in looking upon his 
pen, that he was scarce even conscious of Mrs. 

itherington’s presence. 

“ IT am happy in this opportunity,” said Middle- 
mas, observing that the General did nots » “to 
return my thanks to General Witherington, te 
whom they never can be sufficiently paid.’ 

The sound of his voiee, though uttering words 
so indifferent, seemed to dissolve the charm which 
kept his mother motionless. She sighed deeply, 
relaxed the rigidity of her posture, and sunk back 
on the cushions from which she had started up. 
MiddJemas turned a :ook towards her at the sound 
of the sigh, and the rystling of her drapery. The 
General hastened to speak. 

“ My wife,,Mr. Middlemas, has been unwell 01 
late—your friend, Mr. Hartley, might mention it 
to yeu—an affection of the nerves,” 

Mr. Middlemas was, of course, sorry and con- 
cerned. 

“ We have had distress in our family, Mr. Mid- 
dlemas, from tho ultimate and heart-breaking con- 
sequences of which we have ae ee by the skill 
of your friend, Mr. Hartley. e will be happy 
if it is In our power to repay a part of our obliga- 
tions in services to his friend and protegé, Mr 
Middlemas.” 

“ I am only acknowledged as his protegé, then,” 
thought Richard ; but he said, “ Every one must 
envy his friend in having had the distinguished 
good fortune to be of use to General Witherington 
and his family.” « 

“ You have received your commission, I pre- 
sume. Have you any particular wish ur desire 
respecting your destination ?” 

““ No, may it please your Exgellency,” answered 
Middlemas. “1 suppose Hartley would tell your 
Excellency my unhappy state—that I am an or- 
phan, deserted by the parents who cast me on the 
wide world, an outcast about whom nobody knows 
or cares, except to desire that I ahould wander far 
enough, and live obscurely enaugh, net to disgrace 
them by their connexion with me.” 

Zilia wryng her hands as he spoke, and drew 
her muslin veil eleeely around ber head, as.if te ex- 
clude the sounds which excited her mental agony. 


thou fashioned us poor mortals, who dread so mueh | “Mr Hartley was not particularly cemmunies 
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tive about your affairs,” said the General ; “nor do 
I wish to give you the pain of entering into them. 
What I desire to know is, if you are pleased with 
your destination to Madras ?” 

“ Perfectly, please your Excellency—any where, 
so that there is no chance of meeting the villain 


se vat 

“Oh ! Hillary's services are too pecessgry in the 
furlieus of Saint Giles’s, the Low}ights of New- 
castle, and such like places, where human canrrion 
can be picked up, to be permitted to go to India. 
However, to show you the knave has some,grace, 
there are the notes of which you were rohbed. You 
will.find them the yery same paper which yau lost, 
except a small sum which the rogne had spent, but 
which a friend has made up, in compassion for your 
suferjngs.” Richard Middlemas sunk on one knee, 
and kissed the hand which restored him to inde- 
pendence. 

“ Pshaw !’’ said the General, “ you are a silly 
young man ;” but he withdrew not his hand from 
lis caresses. This was one of the occasions on 
which Dick Middlemas could be oratorical. 

<Q, my more than father,” he said, “how much 
greater a debt do I owe to you than to the unnatural 
parents, who brought me into this world by their 
sin, and deserted me through their cruelty !” 

Zilia, as she heard these cutting words, flung 
back her veil, raising it on both hands till it floated 
behind her like a mist, and then giving a faint 
groan, sunk down in a swoon. Pushing Middlemas 
from him with a hasty movement, General Withe- 
ringten flew to his Jady’s assistance, and carried 
her in his arms, as if she had been a child, into the 
anterpom, where an old servant waited with the 
means of restoring suspendedanimation, which the 
unhappy husband too truly anticipated might be 
cise: These were hastil¥ employed, and suc- 
ceeded in calling the sufferer to life, but in a state 
of mental emotion that was dreadful. 

Her mind was obviously impressed by the last 
words which her son had uttered.—* Did you hear 
him, Richard !” she exclaimed, in accents terribly 
loud, considering the exhausted state of her strength 
—— Did you hear the words? It was Heaven speak- 
ing our condemnation by the voice of our own child. 
But do not fear, my Richard, do not weep! I will 
answer the thunder of Heaven with its own mu- 
sic.” 

She flew to a harpsichord which stood in the 
ro$m, and, while the servant and master gazed on 
cach other, as if doubting whether her senses were 
about to leave her entirely, she wandered over the 
keys, producing a wilderness of harmony, composed 
of ges recalled by memory, ar combined by 
her own musical talent, until at length her voice 
and instmument united in one of those magnificent 
hymns in which her youth had praised her Maker, 
with voice and harp, like the Royal Hebrew who 
composed it. The tear ebbed insensibly from the 
eyes which she turned upwards—her vocal tones, 
combining with those of the inatrument, rose to a 
pitch of brilliancy seldom attained by the most 
distinguished performers, and then gunk into a dy- 
ing cadence, which fell, never again to rise,—for 
the roneprtceae had died with her strain. 

The orror of the distracted husband may be 
conceived, when all efforts to restore life proved 
totally ineffectual. Servants were despatched for 
medical men—Hartley, and every other who cauld 
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be found. The General precipitated himself into 
the apartment inet fps ao lately left, and in his 
ou yan, — tans bebe the Sapp oy 
he music from nin natu- 
am@lly approached nearer to the See aah surprised 
and atentled by the sort of clamonr, hasty steps, 
and confysed voices which ensued, had remained 
standing there, endeavouring to agcextain the gause 
of sozmuceh disorder. 

The sight of the unfortunate young man waken- 
ed the General’s stormy pasgions to frenzy. He 


seemed to his son only .as the cause of 
his wife’s death. He seized him by the eollar, and 


shook him violently as he dragged him into the 
chamber of mortality. 

“Come hither,” he said, “thou for whem a life 
of lowest obscurity was too mean a fate-—come hi- 
ther, and look on the parents whem thou hast so 
rouch ,envied—whom thou hast so often cursed. 
Look at that pale emaciated form, a figure of wax, 
rather than flesh and blood—that is thy mother— 
that is the unhappy Zilia‘Moncada, to whom thy 
birth was the source of shame and misery, and to 
whom thy ill-omened presence has now ht 
death itself. And behold me”—he pushed the lad 
from him, and stood up erect, looking wellnigh in 
gesture and figure the apostate,spirit he described 
—“ Behold me ”’—he said; “see you not my hair 
streaming with sulphur, my brow scathed with 
lightning ? Iam the Arch-Fiend—I am the father 
whom you seek—I am the accursed Richard Tres- 
ham, the seducer of Zilia, and the father of her 
murderer !” 

Hartley entered while this horrid scene was 
passing. All attention to the deceased, he instant- 
ly saw, would be thrown away ; and understanding, 
partly from Winter, party from the tenor of the 
General’s frantic discourse, the nature of the dis- 
closure which had occurred, he hastened to put an 
end, if possible, to the frightful and scandalous 
scene which had taken place. Aware how deli- 
cately the General felt on the subject of reputation, 
he assailed him with remonstrances on such con- 
duct, in presence of so many witnesses. But the 
mind had ceased to answer to that onee powerful 
key-note. 

“1 care not if tho whole world hear my sin and 
my punishment,” said Witherington. “ It shall not 
be again said of me, that 1 fear shame more than 
I repent sin. I feared shame only for Zilia, ani 
Zilia is dead !” 

“ But her memory, General—spare the memory 
of your wife, in which the character of your child- 
ren is involved.” 

“T have no children!” gaid the des and 
violent man. “ My Reuben is gone to Heaven, to 
prepare a lodging for the angel who has now eeca- 
ped from earth in a flood of harmony, which can 
only be equalled where she is gone. The other two 
cherubs will not survive their mother. I shall be, 
nay, I already feel myself, a childless man.” 

“Yet I am your son,” replied Mi ina 
tone sorrowful, but at the same time tinged with 
sullon resentment—* Your son by your wedded 
wife. Pale as she lies there, I call upon you both 
to acknowledge my rights, and.all who are peesent 
to bear witness to them.” 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed the maniac father, “ ganst 
thou think of thing pwn sordid rights in the midat 
of death and frenzy? My son !—thopart the-fiend 
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who hast occasioned my wretchedness in this world, 
and who will share my eternal misery in the next. 
Hence from my sight, and my curse go with thee!” 

His eyes fixed on the ground, his arms folded 
on his breast, the haughty and dogged spirit of Mid- 
dlemas yet seemed to meditate reply. But Hart- 
ley, Winter, and other bystanders interfered, and 
forced him from the apartment. As they endea- 
voured to remonstrate with him, he twisted him- 
self out of their grasp, ran to the stables, and seiz- 
ing the first saddled horse that he found, out of 
many that had been in haste got ready to seek for 
assistance, he threw himself on its back, and rode 
furiously off. Hartley was about to mount and fol- 
low him ; but Winter and the other domestics threw 
themselves around him, and implored him not to 
desert their unfortunate master, at a time when the 
influence which he had acquired over him might 
be the only restraint on the violence of his pas- 
sions. 

“He had a coup de soleil in India,’”’ whispered 
Winter, “and is capable of any thing in his fits. 
These cowards cannot contro] him, and I am old 
and feeble.” 

Satisfied that Gencral Witherington was a greater 
object of compassion than Middlemas, whom be- 
sides he had no hope of overtaking, and who he 
believed was safe in his own keeping, however 
violent might be his present emotions, Hartley re- 
turned where the greater emergency demanded his 
immediate care. 

He found the unfortunate General contending 
with the domestics, who endeavoured to prevent his 
making his way to the apartment where his child- 
ren slept, and exclaiming furiously —* Rejoice, my 
treasures—rejoice !—He has fled, who would pro- 
claim your father’s crime, and your mother’s dis- 
honour !—He has fled, never to return, whose life 
has been the death of one parent, and the ruin of 
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Without exciting his frenzy, by contradicting 
the fantastic idea which occupied his imagination, 
Hartley continued to maintain over his patient the 
ascendency he had acquired. He caused him to be 
led to his apartment, and beheld him suffer him- 
self to be put to bed. Administering then a strong 
composing draught, and causing a servant to sleep 
in the room, he watched the unfortunate man til! 
dawn of morning. 

General Witherington awoke in his full senses, 
and apparently conscious of his real situation, 
which he testified by low groans, sobs, and tears. 
When Hartley drew near his bedside, he knew 
him perfectly, and said, “Do not fear me—the fit 
is over-——leave me now, and see after yonder un- 
fortunate. Let him leave Britain as soon as pos- 
sible, and go where his fate calls him, and where 
we can never meet more. Winter knows my ways, 
and will take care of me.” 

Winter gave the same advice. “I can answer,” 
he said, “for my master’s security at present; but 
in Heaven’s name, prevent his ever meeting again 
with that obdurate young man !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Well, then, the world’s mine oyster, 
Winch I with sword will open 
ss Wives of Windsor. 


Wun Adam Hartley arrived at his lodgings in 
the sweet little town of Ryde, his first enquiries 
were after his comrade. He had arrived last night 
late, man and horse‘all in a foam. He made na 
reply to any questiops about supper or the like, 


| but snatching a candle, ran up stairs into his apart- 


ment, and skut and double-locked the door. The 


nnother!—Courage, my children, your father iswith | servants only supposed, that, being something in- 
vou—he will make his way to you through a hun- | toxicated, he had ridden hard, and was unwilling 


dred obstacles !” 


The domestics, intimidated and undecided, were | 


giving way to him, when Adam Hartley approach. 
ed, and placing himself before the unhappy man, 
fixed his eye firmly on the General’s while he said 
in a low but stern voice—* Madman, would you 
kill your children ?” 

The General seemed staggered in his resolution, 
but still attempted to‘rush past him. But Hartley, 
seizing him by the collar of his coat on each side, 
‘‘ You are my prisoner,” he said; “ [ command you 
to follow me.” 

“ Ha! prisoner, and for high treason? 
thou hast met thy death !’”’ 

The distracted man drew a poniard from his bo- 
som, and Hartley’s strength and resolution might 
not perhaps have saved his life, had not Winter 
mastered the General’s right hand, and contrived 
to disarm him. 

“J am your prisoner, then,” he said; “use me 
civilly—and let me see my wife and children.” 

“ You shall see them to-morrow,” said Hartley ; 
“ follow us instantly, and without the least resist- 
ance.” 

General Withorington followed like a child, with 
the air of one who is suffering for a cause in which 
he glories. 

“J am not ashamed of my principles,” he said— 
*T am willing to die for my king.” 


Dog, 


to expose himself. ‘ 

Hartley went to the door of his chamber, not 
without some apprehensions ; and after knocking 
and calling more than once, received at Jength the 
welcome return, “ Who is there?” 

On Hartley announcing himself, the door opened, 
and Middlemas appeared, well dressed, and with 
lis hair arranged and powdered; although, from 
the appearance of the bed, it had not been slep* in 
on the preceding night, and Richard’s countenance, 
haggard and ghastly, seemed to bear witness to 
the same fact. It was, however, with an affec- 
tation of indifference that he spoke. 

“ J congratulate you on your improvemert in 
worldly knowledge, Adam. It is just the time to 
desert the poor heir, and to stick by him that is in 
immediate poasession of the wealth.” 

“ | staid last night at General Witherington’s,” 
answered Hartley, “ because he is extreme y ill” 

“Tell him to repent of his sins, then,” said 
Richard. “Old Gray used to say, a doctor had as 
ate a title to give ghostly advice as a parson. 

‘© you remember Doctor Dulberry, the minister, 
calling him an interloper? Ha! Ha! He }” 

* ] am surprised at this style of language from 
one in your circumstances.” 

“ Why, ay,” said Middlemas, with a bitter smile 
—* it would be difficult to most men to keep up 
their spirita, after gaining and losing father, mo 
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ther, and a good inheritance, all in the same day. 
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the tme. He presented me to the priest as hit |. 


But I had always a turn for philosophy.” 

“ I really do not understand you, Mr. Middle- 
mas. 

“Why, I found my parents yesterday, did J not?” 
answered the young man. “ My mother, as you 
know, had waited but that moment to die, and my 
father to become distracted ; and I conclude both 
were contrived purposely to cheat me of my in- 
heritance, as he has taken up such a prejudice 
against me.”’ 

«“ Inheritance!’ repeated Hartley, bewildered 
by Richard’s calmness, and half suspecting that 
the insanity of the father was hereditary in the fa- 
mily. ‘In Heaven’s name, recollect yourself, and 
get rid of these hallucinations. What inheritance 
are you dreaming of t” 

“That of my mother, to be sure, who must have 
inherited old Mongada’s wealth—and to whom 
should it descend, save to her children !—I am the 
eldest of them—that fact cannot be denied.” 

« But consider, Richard—recollect yourself.” 

« T do,” said Richard ; “ and what then ?”’ 

“ Then you cannot but remember,” said Hart- 
ley, “ that unless there was a will in your favour, 
your birth prevents you from inheriting.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir, I am legitimate.— Yon- 
der sickly brats, whom you rescued from the grave, 
are not more legitimate than I am.— Yes! our pa- 
rents could not allow the air of Heaven to breathe 
on them—me they committed to the winds and the 
waves—I am nevertheless their lawful child, as 
well as their puling offspring of advanced age and 
decayed health. I saw them, Adam—Winter 
showed the nursery to me while they were gather- 
ing courage to receive me in éhe drawing-room. 
There they lay, the children of predilection, the 
riches of the t expended that they might sleep 
soft and wake in magnificence. I, the ,eldest bro- 
ther—the heir—I stood beside their bed in the bor- 
rowed dress which I had so lately exchanged for 
the rags of an hospital. Their couches breathed 
the richest perfumes, while I was reeking from a 
pest-house ; and I—I repeat it—the heir, the pro- 
duce of their earliest and best love, was thus treat- 
cd. No wonder that my look was that of a basi- 
lisk.? 

‘“ You speak as if you were possessed with an 
evil spirit,” said Hartley ; “ or else you labour un- 
der a strange delusion.” 

“ ou think those only are legally married over 
whom a drowsy parson has read the ceremony from 
u dog’s-eared prayer-book ? It may be so in your 
English law—but Scotland makes Love himself the 
priest. A vow betwixt a fond couple, the blue hea- 
ven aléne witnessing, will protect a confiding girl 
against the perjury of a fickle swain, as much as 
if a Dean had performed the rites in the loftiest 
cathedral in England. Nay, more ; if the child of 
love be gar eateties‘ae by the father at the time 
when he is bapti if he present the mother to 
strangers of respectability as his wife, the laws of 
Scotland will not allow him to retract the justice 
which has, in these actions, been done to the fe- 
male’ whom he has wronged, or the offspring of 
ea mutual love. This General Tresham, = 

itherington, treated my unhappy mother as hi 
wife before Gray and others, quartered her as such 
in the family of a clay angers man, gave her the 
same name by which he himself chose to pase for 
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lawful yes lag and the law of Scotland, 
volent to the helpleas child, will not allow him 
now to disown what he so formally admitted. 
I know my rights, and am determined to claim 


“ You do aot then intend to go on board the 
Middlesex Think a little—You will lose your 
voyage and your commission.” 

aT will save my birth-right,” answered Middle- 
mas. “ When I thought of going to India, I knew 
not my nts, or how to make the rights 
which I had through them. That riddle is solved. 
I am entitled to at least a third of Mongada’s es- 
tate, which, by Winter’s account, is considerable. 
But for you, and your mode of treating the small- 
pox, 1 should have had the whole. "Bittle did | 
think, when old Gray was likely to have his wig 
pulled off, for putting out fires, throwing open win- 
dows, and exploding whisky and water, that the 
new system of treating the small-pox was to cost 
me so many thousand pounds,” 

“ You are determined then,” said Hartley, “ on 
this wild course ?”’ 

“T know my rights, and am determined tu make 
them available,” answered the obstinate youth. 

“ Mr. Richard Middlemas, I am sorry for you.” 

“ Mr. Adam Hartley, I beg to know why I am 
honoured by your sorrow.” 

“TI pity you,” answered Hartley, “ both for tle 
obstinacy of selfishness, which can think of wealth 
after the scene you saw last night, and for the idle 
vision which leads you to believe that you can ob- 
tain possession of it.” 

“ Selfish !’ cried Middlemas; “ why, I am a 
dutiful son, labouring to clear the memory of a 
calumniated mother—And am I a visionary 1— 
Why, it was to this hope that I awakened, when 
old Mongada’s letter to Gray, devoting me to per- 
petual obscurity, first roused me to a sense of my 
situation, and dispelled the dreams of my child- 
hood. Do you think that I would ever have sub- 
mitted to the drudgery which I shared with you, 
but that, by doing so, I kept in view the only traces 
of these unnatural parents, by means of which | 
proposed to introduce myself to their notice, and, 
if necessary, enforce the rights of a legitimate 
child? The silence and death of Moncada broke 
my plans, and it was then only I reconciled my- 
self to the thoughts of India.” 

“ ‘You were very young to have known so much 
of the Scottish law, at the time when we were first 
acquainted,” said Hartley. “ But I can guess your 
instructor.” 

“ No less authority than Tom Hillary’s,” replied 
Middlemas. “ His good counsel on that head is a 
reason why I do not now prosecute him to the gal- 
lows.”’ 

“ ] judged as much,” replied Hartley ; “ for L 
lieard him, before I left Middiemas, debating the 
point with Mr. Lawford ; and I recollect perfectly, 
that he stated the law to be such as you now lay 
down.” 

‘¢ And what said Lawford in answer f’ demand- 
ed Middlemas. 

«“ He admitted,” replied Hartley, “ that in cir- 
cumstanees where the ease was doubtful, such pre- 
sumptions of legiti might be admitted. But 
he said they were liable to be controlled by positive 
and precise testimony, as, for instance, the evidence 
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“ Bat there can exist nome euch in my case,” 
said Middlemas hastily, and with marks of alarm. 

« T will not deceive you, Mr. Middiemas, though 
I fear I cannot help giving you pain. I had yes- 
terday a long conference with your mother, Mrs. 
Witherington, in which she acknowledged you as 
her son, but a son born before marriage. This ex- 
preas declaration will, therefore, put an end to the 
suppositioas on which you ground your hopes. If 
you pleage, may hear the contents of her de- 
claration, whieh I have in her own handwriting.” 

“ Canfusion ! is the cup to be for ever dashed 
from my lips?’ muttered Riebard ; but recovering 
his composure, by exertion of the self-command, 
of which he so large a portion, he desired 
Hartley to proceed with his communication. Hart- 
ley accordingly proceeded to inform him of the 
particulars preceding his birth, and those which 
followed after it; while Middlemas, seated on a 
sea-chest, listened with inimitable composure to a 
tale which went to root up the flourishing hopes 
of wealth which he had lately so fondly enter- 
tained. 

Zilia Mongada was the only child of a Portuguese 
Jew of great wealth, who had come to London, in 
prosecution of his commerce. Among the few 
Christians who frequented his house, and occa- 
sionally his table, was Richard Treshan, a gentle- 
man of a high Northumbrian family, deeply en- 
gaged in the service of Charles Edward during 
his short invasion, and though holding a commis- 
sion in the Portuguese service, still an object of 
suspicion to the British government, on account 
of his well-known courage and Jacobitical prin- 
ciples. The high-bred elegance of this gentle- 
man, ther with his complete acquaintance 
with the Portuguese language and manners, had 
won the intimacy of old Moncada, and, alas! the 
heart of the inexperienced Zilia, who, beautiful as 
an angel, had as little knowledge of the world and 
its wickedness as the lamb that is but a week old. 

Tresham made his proposals to Mongada, per- 
haps in a manner which too evidently showed that 
he conceived the high-born Christian was degrading 
himself in asking an alliance with the wealthy Jew. 
Moncada rejected his proposals, forbade him his 
house, but could not prevent the lovers from meet- 
ing in private. Tresham made a dishonourable 
use of the opportunities which the poor Zilia so 
incautiously afforded, and the consequence was her 
ruin. The lover, however, had every purpose of 
righting the injury which he had inflicted, and, 
after various plans of secret marriage, whieh were 
rendered abortive by the difference of religion, and 
other circumstances, flight for Scotland was deter- 
mined on. The hurry of the journey, the fear and 
anxiety to which Zilia was subject, brought on her 
confinement: several weeks before the usual time, 
so that they were compelled to aceept of the as- 
sistance and accommodation offered by Mr. Gray. 
They had not been there many hours ere Tresham 
heard, by the medium of some sharp-sighted or 
keen-eared friend, that there were — te eut 
against hina for treasanable practices. His corre- 
Ue Mongeda during the periad of thelr frieudahip 
to uring i eir fri ip; 
le betrayed it in vengeance to the British cabinet, 
and warrants were issued, in which, at Mongada’s 
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request, his hter’s mame was included. This 
might be of use, he apprehended, to.enable him ty 
se his daughter from Tresham, should he find 
the fugitives actually married. How far he suc- 
ceeded, the reader already knows, as well as the 
precautions which he took to prevent the living 
evidence of his child’s frailty from being known to 
exist. His daughter he carried with him, aad sub- 
jected her to severe restraint, which her own re- 
fleetions rendered doubly bitter. It would have 
completed his revenge, had the author of Zilia’s 
misfortunes been brought to the scaffold for his 
political offences. But Tresham skulked among 
friends in the Highlands, and escaped until the 
affair blew over. 

He afterwards entered into the East India Com- 
pany’s service, under his mother’s name of With- 
erington, which concealed the Jacobite and rebel, 
until these terms were forgotten. His skill in mili- 
tary affairs soon raised him to riches and emi- 
nence. When he returned to Britain, his first en- 
quiries were after the family of Moncada. His fame, 
his wealth, and the late conviction that his daugh- 
ter never would marry any but him who had her 
first love, induced the old man to give that encou- 
yragement to General Witherington, which he had 
always denied to the r and outlawed Major 
Tresham ; and the lovers, after having been four- 
teen years separated, were at length united in 
wedlock. 

General Witherington eagerly concurred in tne 
earnest wish of his father-in-law, that every re- 
membrance of former events should be buried, by 
leaving the fruit of the early and unhappy intrigue 
suitably provided for, but in a distant and obscure 
situation. Zilia theught far otherwise. Her heart 
longed, with a mother’s longing, towards the ob- 
ject of hey first maternal tenderness, but she dared 
not place hersclf in opposition at once to the will 
of her father, and the decision of her husband. 
The former, his religious prejudices much effaced 
by his long residence in Fogiend, had given con- 
sent that she should conform to the established 
religion of her husband and her country,—the 
latter, haughty as we have described him, made it 
his pride to introduce the beautiful convert among 
his high-born kindred. The discovery of her 
former frailty would have proved a blow to her 
respectability, which he dreaded like death ; and 
it could not long remain a secret from his wife, 
that in consequence of a severe illness in Jiadia, 
even his reason became occasionally shaken by 
anything which violently agitated his feelings. She 
had, therefore, acquiesced in patienee and silence 
in the eourse of policy a Moncada had de- 
viged, and which her husband aaxiously and 
warmly approved. Yet her thoughts, even when 
their marriage was blessed with other offspring, 
anxiously reverted to the banished and outcast 
rath who had first been clasped to the maternal) 

m. 

All these feelings, “ subduea and cherished long,” 
were set afloat in full tide by the unexpected dic- 
covery of this son, redeemed from a let of ex- 
treme misery, and placed before his naother’s ima- 
gination in circumstances 20 di 
‘ce ee 

wi secure oung man’s prosperity, 
by hia and Sis indenest: She oll sa be 
satisfied, until she had herself done something to 
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allevinte the doom of banishment to which her 
eldest-borh was thus condemned. She was the 
more ee to do #0, as she felt the extreme deli- 
cacy of her health, which was undermined by so 
many years of secret suffering. 

rs. Witherington was, in conferring her ma- 
ternal bounty, naturally led to employ the agency 
of Hartley, the companion of her son, and to whom, 
since the recovery of her younger children, she 
almost looked up as to a tutelar deity. She placed 
in his hands a sum of £2000, which she had at 
her own unchallenged disposal, with a request, 
uttered in the fondest and most affectionate terms, 
that it might be applied to the service of Richard 
Middlemas in the way Hartley should think most 
useful to him. She assured him of further sup- 
port, as it should be needed ; and a note to the fol- 
lowing was also intrusted him, to be de- 
livered when and where the prudence of Hartley 
should judge it proper to confide to him the secret 
of his birth. 


“ Oh, Benoni! Oh, child of my sorrow !” said 
this interesting document, “why should the eyes 
of thy unhappy mother be about to obtain permis- 
sion to look on thee, since her arms were denied 
the right to fold thee to her bosom? May the 
God of Jews and of Gentiles watch over thee, and 
guard thee! May he remove, in his good time, 
the darkness which rolls between me and the be- 
Joved of my heart—the first fruit of my unhappy, 
nay, unhallowed affection. Do not—do not, my 
beloved !—think thyself a lonely exile, while thy 
mother’s prayers arise for thee at sunrise and at 
sunset, to call down every blessing on thy head— 
to invoke every power in thy protection and de- 
fence. Seek not to see me—®@h, why must I say 
bo !—-But let ne humble myself in the @ust, since 
it ig my own sin, my own folly, wh®h I must 
blame ;—but seck not to see or speah with me— 
it might be the death of both. Confide thy thouglits 
to the excellent Hartley, who hath been the guar- 
dian angel of us all—even as the tribes of Israel 
had each their guardian angel. What thou shalt 
wish, and he shall advise in thy behalf, shall be 
done, if in the power of a mother—And the love 
ofa mother! Is it bounded by seas, or can de- 
serts and distance measure its limits? Oh, child 
of my sorrow! Oh, Benoni! Jet thy spirit be with 
mlnegas mine is with thee.” 

*Z. M.” 


All these arrangements being completed, the 
unfortunate lady next insisted with her husband 
that she should be permitted to see her son in 
that parting interview which terminated so fatally. 
Hartley, thérefore, now discharged as her execu- 
tor, the duty intrusted to him as her cunfidential 
agent. 

“ Surely,” he thought, as, having finished his 
communication, he was about to leave tle apart- 
ment, “ surely the demons of Ambition and Ava- 
rice wilf unclose the talons which they have fixed 
upon this man, at a charm Tike this.” 

And indeed Richard’s heart had been formed 
of the nether rhillstone, had he not been duly af- 
fected by these first and last tokens of his mother’s 
affection. He leant his head upon a table, and 
his tears flowed plentifully. Hartley left him un- 
disturbed for more than an hour, and on his re- 
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turn found him in nearly the same attitude in 
which he had left him. 

“J regret to disturb you at this moment,” he 
said, “but I have still a part of my duty to dis- 
charge. I must place in your ion the de- 
posit which your mother made in my hands—aad 
I must also remind you that time flies fast, and 
that a have scarce an hour or two to determine 
whether you will prosecute your Indian , 
under the new view of circumstances which | have 
opened to you.” 

Middlemas took the bills which his mother had 
bequeathed him. As he raised his head, Hartley 
could observe that his face was stained with tears. 
Yet he counted over the money with mercantile 
accuracy ; and though he assumed the pen for the 
purpose of writing a discharge with an air of in- 
consolable dejection, yet he drew it up in \ good set 
terms, like one who had his senses much at his 
command. 

“ And now,” he said, in a mournful voice, “ give 
me my mother’s narrative.” 

Hartley almost started, and answered hastily, 
“ You have the poor lady’s letter, Which was ad- 
dressed to yourself—the narrative is addressed to 
me. It is my warrant for disposing of a 
sum of money—it concerns the rights of third par- 
ties, and I cannot part with it.” 

“‘ Surely, surely it were better to deliver it into 
my hands, were it but to weep over it,” answered 
Middlemas. “ My fortune, Hartley, has been very 
cruel, You see that my parents purposed to have 
made me their undoubted heir ; yet their purpose 
was disappointed by accident. And now my mo- 
ther comes with well-intended fondness, and while 
she means to advance my fortune, furnishes evi- 
dence to destroy it.—Come, come, Hartley—you 
must be conscious that my mother wrote those de- 
tails entirely for my information. I am the right- 
ful owner, and insist on having thei.” 

“J am sorry J must insist on refusing your 
demand,” answered Hartley, putting the papers in 
his pocket. “ You ought to consider, that if this 
communication has destroyed the idle and ground- 
less hopes which you have indulged in, it has, at 
the same time, more than trebled your capital ; and 
that if there are some hundreds or thousands in 
the world richer than yourself, there are many 
millions not half so well provided. Set a brave 
spirit, then, against your fortune, and do not doubt 
your success in life.” 

His words seemed to sink into the gloomy mind 
of Middlemas. He stood silent for a moment, and 
then answered with a reluctant and insinuating 
voice,— 

“My dear Hartley, we have long been compa- 
niuns—you can have neither pleasure nor interest 
in ruining my hopes—you may find some in for- 
warding them. Mongada’s fortune will enable me 
to allow five thousand pounds to the friend who 
should aid me in my difficulties.” 

“Good morning to you, Mr. Middlemas,” said 
Hartley, endeavouring to withdraw. 

“ One monient—one moment,” said Middlemas, 
holding his friend by the button at the same tine, 
“J meant to say ten thousand—and—an 
whomsoever you like—I will not be your hinder- 
ance.” 


« You are a villain said Hartley, breaking 
from him, “and I always thought you so.” 
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“ And you,” answered Middlemas, “ are a fool, 
and I never thought you better. Off he goes— 
Let him—the game has been played and lost—I 
must hedge my bets: India must be my back- 
play.” 

Ail was in readiness for his departure. A smal] 
vessel and a favouring gale conveyed him and se- 
veral other military gentlemen to the Downs, 
where the Indiaman, which was to transport them 
from Europe, lay ready for their reception. 

His first feelings were sufficiently disconsolate. 
But accustomed from his infancy to conceal his in- 
ternal thoughts, he appeared in the course of a 
week the gayest and best bred passenger who ever 
dared the long and weary space betwixt Old Eng- 
land and her Indian possessions. At Madras, where 
the sociable feelings of the resident inhabitants 
give ready way to enthusiasm in behalf of any 
stranger of agreeable qualities, he experienced that 
warm hospitality which distinguishes the British 
character in the East. 

Middlemas was well received in company, and 
in the way of becoming an indispensable guest at 
every are, ava in the place, when the vessel, 
on board of which Hartley acted as surgeon’s mate, 
arrived at the same settlement. The latter would 
not, from his situation, have been entitled to expect 
much civility and attention; but this disadvantage 
was made up by his possessing the most powerful 
introductions from General Witherington, and from 
other persons of weight in Leadenhall Street, the 
General’s friends, to the principal inhabitants in 
the settlement. He found himself once more, there- 
fore, moving in the same sphere with Middlemas, 
and under the alternative of living with him on 
decent and distant terms, or of breaking off with 
him altogether. 

The first of these courses might perhaps have 
been the wisest ; but the other was most congenial 
to the blunt and plain character of Hartley, who 
saw neither propriety nor comfort in maintaining 
a show of friendly intercourse, to conceal hate, 
contempt, and mutual dislike. 

The circle at Fort Saint George was much more 
restricted at that time than it has been since. The 
coldness of the young men did not escape notice ; 
it transpired that they had been once intimates 
and fellow-students ; yet it was now found that 
they hesitated at accepting invitations to the same 
parties. Rumour assigned many different and in- 
compatible reasons for this deadly breach, to which 
Hartley gave no attention whatever, while Lieute- 
nant Middlemas took care to countenance those 
which represented the cause of the quarrel most 
favourably to himself. 

“ A little bit of rivalry had taken place,” he said, 
when pressed by gentlemen for an explanation ; 
“he had only had the good luck to get further in 
the good graces of a fair lady than his friend Hart- 
ley, who had made a quarrel of it, as they saw. He 
thought it very silly to keep up spleen, at such a 
distance of time and space. He was sorry, more 
for the sake of the strangeness of the appearance 
of the thing than any thing else, although his friend 
had really some very Sood points about him.” 

While these whispers were working their effect 


in society, they did not prevent Hartley from re- | ment to settle in Madres 
ring assurances of encourage- and, upon having done so, soon had reason to 


ceiving the most 


ment and official promotion from the Madras go- he 
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it was intimated to him that a medical appointment 
of a lucrative nature in a remote settlement was 
conferred on him, which removed him for some 
time from Madras and its neighbourhood. 

Hartley accordingly sailed on his distant expe- 
dition ; and it was observed, that after his depar- 
ture, the character of Middlemas, as if some check 
had been removed, began to display itself in dis- 


agreeable colours. It was noticed that this young | 


man, whose manners were 80 agreeable and so 
courteous during the first months after his arriva: 
in India, began now to show symptoms of a haughty 
and overbearing spirit. He had adopted, for rea- 
sons which the reader may conjecture, but which 
appeared to be mere whim at Fort St. George, the 
name of Tresham, in addition to that by which he 
had hitherto been distinguished, and in this he per- 
sisted with an obstinacy, which belonged more to 
the pride than the craft of his character. The 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, an old cross- 
tempered martinet, did not choose to indulge the 
Captain (sucli was now the rank of Middlemas) in 
this humour. 

“ He knew no officer,” he said, “ by any name 
save that which he bore in his commission,” and 
he Middlemass’d the Captain on all occasions. 

One fatal evening, the Captain was so much 
provoked, as to intimate peremptorily, “ that he 
knew his own name best.” 

“ Why, Captain Middlemas,” replied the Colo- 
nel, “it is not every child that knows its own 
father, so how can every man be so sure of his own 
name?” 

The bow was drawn at a venture, but the shaft 
found the rent in the armour, and stung deeply. 
In spite of all the interposition which could be at- 
tempted, Middlemag insisted on ati the 
Colonel, who could be persuaded to no apology 


“ If Captain Middlemas,” he said, “ thought the | 


cap fitted, he was welcome to wear it.” 

The result was a meeting, in which, after the 
parties had exchanged shots, the seconds tendered 
their mediation. It was rejected by Middlemas, 


who, at the second fire, had the misfortune to kill | 


his commanding officer. In consequence, he was 
obliged to fly from the British settlements; for, 
being universally blamed for having pushed the 
quarrel to extremity, there was little doubt that 
the whole severity of military discipline would be 
exercised upon the delinquent. Middlemas, there- 
fore, vanished from Fort St. George, and, thdugh 
the affair had made much noise at the time, was 
soon no longer talked of. It was understood, in 
general, that he had gone to seek that fortune at 
the court of some native prince, which he could no 
longer hope for in the British settlements. 


CHAPTER X. 


THREE years passed away after the fatal ren- 
counter mentioned in the last Chapter, and Doctor 
Hartley returning from his appointed mission, 
which was only temporary, received encourage- 
in a medical capacity ; 


chosen a line in which he might rise to 


vernment as opportunity should arise. Soon after, wealth and reputation. His practice was not con- 
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fined to his countrymen, but much sought after 
sata the marke! Ee whatever maou be their 
prejudices against the Europeans in other respects, 
universally esteem their superior powers in the 
medical reece This lucrative branch of prac- 
tice rendered it n that Hartley should 
make the Oriental languages his study, in order 
to hold communication with his patients without 
the intervention of an interpreter. He had enough 
of opportunities to practise as a linguist, for, in 
acknowledgment, as he used jocularly to say, of the 
large fees of the wealthy Moslemah and Hindoos, 
he attended the poor of all nations gratis, whenever 
he was called upon. 

It so chanced, that one evening he was hastily 
summoned by a message from the Secretary of the 
Government, to attend a patient of consequence. 
“ Yet he is, after all, only a Fakir,” said the mes- 
sage. “ You will find him at the tomb of Cara 
Razi, the Mahomedan saint, and doctor, about one 
coss from the fort. Enquire for him by the name 
of Barak el Hadgi. Such a patient promises no 
* but we know how little you care about the 
pagodas; and, besides, the Government is jour 
paymaster on this occasion.” 

“ That is the last matter to be thought on,” said 
Hartley, and instantly repaired in his palanquin to 
the as pointed out to him. 

The tomb of the Owliah, or Mahomedan Saint, 
Cara Razi, was a place held in much reverence by 
every good Mussulman. It was situated in the 
centre of a grove of mangos and tamarind-trees, 
and was built of red stone, having three domes, 
and minarets at every corner. There was a court 
in front, as usual, around which were cells con- 
structed for the accommodation of the Fakirs who 
visited the tomb from mofives of devotion, and 
made a longer or shorter residence there as they 
thought proper, subsisting upon the alms which 
the Faithful never fail to bestow on them in ex- 
change for the benefit of their prayers. These 
devotees were engaged day and night in reading 
verses of the Koran before the tomb, which was 
constructed of white marble, inscribed with sen- 
tences from the book of the Prophet, and with the 
various titles conferred by the Koran upon the 
Supreme Being. Such a sepulchre, of which there 
are many, is, with its appendages and attendants, 
respected during wars and revolutions, and no Jess 
by Feringis, (Franks, that is,) and Hindoos, than 
by Mahomedans themselves. The Fakirs, in re- 
turn, act as spies for all parties, and are often cm- 
ployed in secret missions of importance. 

Complying with the Mahomedan custom, our 
friend Hartley laid aside his shoes at the gates of 
the holy precincts, and avoiding to give offence by 
ad apron near to the tomb, he went up to the 
principal Moullah, or priest, who was distinguish- 
able by the length of his beard, and the size of the 
large wooden beads, with which the Mahomedans, 
like the Catholics, keep register of their prayers. 
Such a person, venerable by his age, sanctity of 
character, and his real or supposed contempt of 
worldly pursuits and enjoyments, is regarded as 
the head of an establishment of this kind. 

The Moullah is permitted by his situation to 
be more communicative with strangers than his 
younger brethren, who in the present instance re- 
mained with their eyes fixed on the Koran, mut- 
tering thcir recitations without noticing the Euro- 
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pean, or attending to what he eaid, as he enquired 
at their superior for Barak e} agro 

The Mouliah was seated on the earth, from 
which he did not arise, or show any mark of rever- 
ence; nor did he interrupt the tale of his beads, 
which he continued to count assiduously while 
Hartley was speaking. When he finished, the old 
man raised his eyes, and looking at him with an 
air of distraction, as if he was endeavouring to re- 
collect what he had been saying, he ‘at length 
pointed to one of the cells, and resumed his devo- 
tions like one who felt impatient of whatever with- 
drew his attention from his sacred duties, were it 
but for an instant. 

Hartley entered the cell indicated, with the usual 
salutation of Salam Alaikum. His patient lay on a 
little carpet in a corner of the small white-washed 
cell. He was a man of about forty, dressed in the 
black robe of his order, very much torn and patch- 
ed. He wore a high conical cap of Tartarian felt, 
and had round his neck the string of black beads 

| belonging to his order. His eyes and posture in- 
dicated suffering, which he was enduring with stoi- 
cal patience. 2 

“ Salam Alaikum,” said Hartley; “ you are in 
pain, my father ?”’—a title which he gave rather to 
the profession than to the years of the person he 
addressed. 

“¢ Salam Alaikam bema sabastem,” answered the 
Fakir ; “ Well is it for you that you have suffered 
patiently. ‘The book saith, such shall be the greet- 
ing of the angels to those who enter paradise.” 

The conversation being thus opened, the physi- 
cian proceeded to enquire into the complaints of 
the patient, and to prescribe what he thought ad- 
visable. Having done this, he was about to retire, 
when, to his great surprise, the Fakir tendered him 
a ring of some value. 

i The wise,” said Hartley, declining the present, 
and at the same time paying a suitable compliment 
to the Fakir’s cap and robe,—* the wise of every 
country are brethren. My left hand takes no 
vuerdon of my right.” 

“ A Feringi can then refuse gold!” said the 
Fakir. “ I thought they took it from every hand, 
whether pure as that of an Houri, or leprous Jike 
Gehazi’s—even as the hungry dog recketh not 
whether the flesh he eateth be of the camel of the 
prophet Saleth, or of the ass of Degial—on whose 
head be curses !” 

“The book says,” replied Hartley, “ that it is 
Allah who closes and who enlarges the heart. 

| Frank and Muasulman are all alike moulded by his 
pleasure.”’ 

“ My brother hath spoken wisely,” answered 
the patient. “Welcome the disease, if it bring 
thee acquainted with a wise physician. For what 
saith the poet—‘ It is well to have fallen to the 
earth, if while grovelling there thou shalt discover 
a diamond.’ ” 

The physician made repeated visita to his 
tient, and continued to do so even after the 
of El Hadgi was entirely restored. He had no 
difficulty in discerning in him one of those secret 

ents frequently eanored by Asiatic Sovereigns. 
iis intelligence, his learning, above all, his versa- 
tility and freedom from prejudices of every kind, 
left no doubt of Barak’s ing the necessary 
qualifications for conducting such delicate nego- 
tiations; while bis gravity of habit and profession 
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could not prevent his faatures from expressing oc- 
casionally a perception of humour, not usually seen 
in devotees of his clags. 

Barak el Hadgi talked often, amidst their pri- 
vate conversations, of the power and dignity of the 
Nawaub of Mysore; and Hartley had little doubt 
that he came from the Court of Hyder Ali, on 
some secret mission, perhaps for achieving a more 
solid peace betwixt that able and sagacious Prince 
and the East India Company’s Government,—that 
which existed for the time heing regarded on both 
parts as little more than a hollow and insincere 
truce. He told many stories to the advantage of 
this Prince, who certainly was one of the wisest 
that Hindostan could boast; and amidst great 
erimes, perpetrated to gratify his ambition, dis- 
played many instances of pringely generosity, and, 
what was a little more surprising, of even-handed 
justice. 

On one occasion, shortly before Barak el Hadgi 
left Madras, he visited the Doctor, and partook of 
his sherbet, which he preferred to his own, per- 
haps because a few glasses of rum or brandy were 
usually added to enrich the compound. It might 
be owing to répeated applications to the jar which 
contained this generous fluid, that the Pilgrim be- 
came more than usually frank in his communica- 
tions, and not contented with praising his Nawaub 
with the most hyperbolic eloquence, he began to 
insinuate the influence which he himself enjoyed 
with the Invincible, the Lord and Shield of the 
Faith of the Prophet. 

“ Brother of my goul,” he said, “do but think if 
thou needest aught that the all-powerful Ilyder 
Ali Khan Bohauder can give; and then use not 
the intercession of those who dwell in palaces, and 
wear jewels in their turbans, but sec the cell of 
thy brother at the Great City, which is Seringa- 
patam. And the poor Fakir, in his torn cloak, 
shall better advance thy suit with the Nawaub 
[for Hyder did not assume the title of Sultaun] 
than they who sit upon seats of honour in the 
Divan.” 

With these and sundry other expressions of re- 
gard, he exhorted Hartley to come into the My- 
sore, and look upon the face of the Great Prince, 
whose glance inspired wisdom, and whose nod con- 
ferred wealth, so that Folly or Poverty could not 
appear before him. He offered at the same time 
to requite the kindness which Hartley had evinced 
to him, by showing him whatever was worthy the 
attention of a sage in the land of Mysore. 

Hartley was not reluctant to promise to under- 
take the proposed journey, if the continuance of 
good understanding betwixt their governments 
should render it practicable and in reality looked 
forward to the possibility of such an event with a 
geod deal of interest. The friends parted with 
mutual wishes, after exchanging in the Ori- 
ental fashion, such gifts as became sages, to whom 
ere was to be supposed dearer than wealth. 
Barak el Hadgi presented Hartley with a small 
quantity ef the balaam of Meoca, very hard to be 

in an unadulterated form, and gave him 
at the same time a passport in a peculiar charac- 
ter, which he assured him would be respected by 
every officer of the Nawanh, should his friend be 
5 pi a Sep visit to the Mysore. 
“The head of him who should disrespeot this safe- 
conduct,” he said, “ shall not be more safe than 
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that of the barley-stalk which the reaper has 
grasped in his hand.” 

Hartley requited these civilities by the present 
of a few medicines little used in the but sueh: 
as he thonght might, with suitable directions, be 
safely intrusted to a man 60 intelligent as his Mos- 
lem friend. 

It was several months after Barak had returned 
to the interior of India, that Hartley was astonish- 
ed by an unexpected rencounter. 

The ships from Europe had but lately arrived, 
and had brought over their usual cargo of boys 
longing to be commanders, and young women with- 
out any purpose of being married, but whom a 
pious duty to some brother, some uncle, or other | 
male relative, brought to India te keep his house, | 
until they should find themselves unexpectedly in 
one of their own. Doctor Hartley happened to at- 
tend a public breakfast given on this oecasion by a 
daar ons high in the service. The roof of his | 

riend had been recently enriched by a consign- 
ment of three nieces, whom the old gentleman, 
justly attached to his quiet hookah, and, it was 
said, to a pretty girl of colour, desired to offer to 
the public that he might have the fairest chance to 
get rid of his new guests as soon as possible. Hart- 
ley, who was thought a fish worth casting a fly for, 
was contemplating this fair investment with very 
little interest, when he heard one of the company 
say to another in a low voice, —— 

“ Angels and ministers! there is our old ac- 
quaintance, the Queen of Sheba, returned upon 
our hands like unsaleable goods.” ! 

Hartley looked in the same direction with the 
two who were speaking, and his eye was caught by 
a Semiramis-looking person, of unusual stature and 
amplitude, arrayed in a sort of riding habit, but s¢ 
formed, and so looped and gallooned with Jace, as 
made it reserable the upper tunic of a native chief. 
Her robe was composed of crimson silk, rich with 
flowers of gold. She wore wide trowsers of light 
blue silk, a fine scarlet shawl around her waist, in 
which was stuck a creeze, with a richly ornament- | 
ed handle. Her throat and arms were loaded with | 
chains and bracelets, and her turban, formed of a 
shawl similar to that worn around her waist, was 
decorated by a magnificent aigrette, from which a 
blue ostrich plume flowed in one direction, and a 
red one in another. The brow, of European com- 
plexion, on which this tiara rested, was too lofty 
for beauty, but seemed made for command ; the 
aquiline nose retained its form, but the cheeks were 
a little sunken, and the complexion so very bril- 
liant, as to give strong evidence that the whole 
countenance had undergone a thorough repair sjnce 
the lady had left her couch. A black female slave, 
richly dressed, stood behind her with a chowry, or 
cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which she used 
to keep off the flies. From the mode in which she 
was addressed by those who spoke to her, this lady 
appeared a person of too much importance to be 
affronted or neglected, and yet one with whom 
none desired further communication than the occa- 
sion seemed in propriety to demand. 

She did not, however. stand in need of attention. 
The well-known captain of an East Indian vessel 
lately arrived from Britain was sedulously polite 
to her ; and two or three gentlemen, whom Hartley 
knew to be engaged in trade, tended upon her as they 
would have done upon the safety of a rich argosy. 
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* For Heaven's sake, what is that for a Zeno- 
bia?” said Hartley, to the gentleman wheee whie- 
per first attracted his attention to thie lofty 

ame 

“Ie it you do not know the Queen of 
Sheba!” said the person of whom he enquired, no 
way loth to communicate the information demand- 
ed. “ You must know, then, that she is the daugh- 
ter of a Scotch emigrant, who lived and died at 
Pondicherry, a sergeant in Lally’s regiment. She 
managed to marry a partisan officer named Mon- 
treville,a Swies or Frenchman, [ cannot tell which. 
After the surrender of Pondicherry, this hero and 
heroine—But hey—what the devil are you think- 
ing of (—If you stare at her that way, you will 
make a scene ; for she will think nothing of seold- 
ing you across the table.” 

ut without attending to his friend’s remon- 
strances, Hartley bolted from the table at which 
he sat, and made his way, with something less than 
the decorum which the rules of society enjoin, to- 
wards the place where the lady in question was 
seated. 

“The Doctor is surely mad this morning”—said 
his friend Major Mercer to old Quartermaster 
Calder. 

Indeed Hartley was not perhaps strictly in his 
senses ; for looking at the Queen of Sheba as he 
listened to Major Mercer, his eye fell on a light 
female form beside her, so placed as if she desired 
to be eclipsed by the bulky form and flowing robes 
we have described, and to his extreme astonish- 
ment, he recognised the friend of his childhood, 
the love of his youth—Menie Grav herself ! 

To see her in India was in itself astonishing. 


To see her apparently underéuch strange patron- | 
To make his | dence. But Hyder Naig understood so such in- 


age, greatly increased his surprise. 
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ohanged the end of his sentence, and * But 
I have only to make my bow, and dragon er 
Udo retired back stig 
® re accordingly the com- 
pany, unable to quit oo ee, amd enquiring at 
those whom he considered as the best newamongere 
for such information as—“ Who is that stately- 
looking woman, Mr. Butler ?” 

* Oh, the Queen of Shebn, to be eure.”’ 

: “ And who is that pretty girl, who sita beside 
er ?” 

“Or rather behind her,” answered Butler, a 
military chaplain; “faith, I cannot say—Pretty 
did you call her?” turning his opera-glags that 
way—* Yes, faith, she is pretty—very pretty— 
Gad, she shoots her glances as smartly be- 
hind the old pile yonder, as Teucer from behind 
Ajax Telamon’s shield.” 

““ But who is she, can you tell me 1” 

“ Some fair-skinned speculation of old Miontre- 
ville’s, [ suppose, that she has got elther to toady 
herself, or take in some of her black friends with. 
—Is it possible you have never heard of old Mo- 
ther Montreville %” 

“ You know I have been so long absent from 
Madras” — 

“ Well,” continued Butler, “ this lady is the wi- 
dow of a Swias officer in the French service, who, 
after the surrender of Pondich > went off istto 
the interior, and commenced soldier on his own 
account. He got possession of a fort, under pre- 
tence of keeping it for some simple Rajah or other ; 
asyembled around him a parcel of desperate vaga- 
bonds, of every colour in the rainbow ; ied a 
considerable territory, of which he raised du- 
ties in his own name, and declared for indepen 
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way to her, and address her, seemed aed natural | terloping proceedings, and down he came, besieged 
e 


and direct mode of satisfying the fg 
her appearance excited. 

His impetuosity was however checked, when, 
advancing close upon Miss Gray and her compan- 
ion, he observed that the former, though she looked 
at him, exhibited not the slightest token of recog- 
nition, unless he could interpret as such, that she 
slightly touched her upper-lip with her fore-finger, 
which, if it happened otherwise than by mere ac- 
cident, might be construed to mean, “ Do not speak 
to me just now.” Hartley, adopting such an in- 
terpretation, stood stock still, blushing deeply ; for 
heNwas aware that he made for the moment but a 
silly figure. 

He was the rather convinced of this, when, with 
a voice which in the force of its aecents corres- 
ponged with her commanding air, Mrs. Montre- 
ville addressed him in English, which savoured 
slightly of a Swiss patois,—“ You haave come to us 
very fast, sir, to say nothing at all. Are you sure 
you did not get your tongue stolen by de way 1” 

“T thought I had seen an old friend in that 
lady, madam,” stammered Hartley, “ but it seems 
I am mistaken.” 

“ The people do tell me that you are one 
Doctors ley, sir. Now, my friend and I do 
not know Doctors Hartley at all.” 

“<f have not the Ligue, car to pretend to your 
acquaintance, madam, but him” 

Here Menie repeated the sign in such a man- 
ner, that h it was only momentary, Hartley 


ings which 





could not misunderstand its purpose ; he therefore 


the fort and took it, though some pretend it was 


betrayec to him by this very woman. Be that as 


‘it may, the poor Swiss was found dead on the ram- 


parts. Certain it is, she received sums of 
money, under pretence of paying off her troops, 
surrendering of hill-forts, and Heaven knews what 
besides. She was permitted alse to retain some 
insignia of royalty; and, as she was wont to talk 
of Hyder as the Kastern Solomon, she erally 
became known by the title of Queen of Sheba, She 
leaves her court when she pleases, and has been 
as far as Fort St. George before now. Ina word, 
she does pretty much as she likes. The great folka 
here are civil to her, though ag! look on her as 
little better than a spy. As to Hyder, it ange 
posed he has ensurea wer fidelity by 

greater part of her treasures, which prevents her 
from daring to break with him,—besides other 
causes that smack of scandal of another soré” 

“ A singular story,” replied Hartley to his com- 
panion, while his heart dwelt on the question, How 
it was possible that the gentle and simple Menie 
Grey should be in the train of sueh a character as 
this adventuress 4 

‘But Butler bas not told you the beat of it,” said 
Major Mercer, who by this time came round to 
finish his own story. * Your old acquaintance, Mr. 
Tresham, or Mr. Middlemas, or whatever else he 
chooses to be called, has been alg tenia by a 
report, that he stood very high in the good graces 
of this same Boadicea. He certainty commanded 
some troops which she still keeps on foot, and act- 
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ed at their head in the oe peatt es who 
craftily employed him in whatever render 
him odious to his countrymen. The British pri- 
soners were intrusted to his charge, and, to judge 
by what I felt myself, the devil might take a lesson 
from him in severity.” 

“ And was he attached to, or connected with, 
this woman !” 

‘So Mrs. Rumour told us in our dungeon. Poor 
Jack Ward had the bastinado for celebrating their 
merits in a parody on the playhouse song, 

* Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So aptly formed to meet by nature.’” 

Hartley could listen no longer. The fate of 
Menie Gray, connected with such a man and such 
@ woman, rushed on his fancy in the most horrid 
colours, and he was strugglin mea the throng 
to get to some place where he might collect his 
ideas, and consider what could be done for her 
protection, when a black attendant touched his 
arm, and at the same time slipped a card into his 
hand. It bore, “Miss Gray, . Montreville’s, 
at the house of Ram Sing Cottah, in the Black 
Town.” On the reverse was written with a pencil, 
66 Right in the morning.” 

is intimation of her residence implied, of 
course, a permission, nay, an invitation, to wait 
upon her at the hour specified. Hartley’s heart 
beat at the idea of seeing her once more, and still 
more highly at the thought of being able to serve 
her. At least, he thought, if there is danger near 
her, as is much to be suspected, she shall not want 
a counsellor, or, if necessary a protector. Yet, at 
the same time, he felt the necessity of making 
himself better acquainted with the circumstances 
of her case, and the persons with whom she seem- 
ed connected. Butler and Mercer had both spoke 
to their disparagement ; but Butler was a little of 
& coxcomb, and Mercer 2 great deal of a gossip. 
While he was considering what credit was due to 
their testimony, he was unexpectedly encountered 
by a gentleman of his own profession, a military 
n, who had had the misfortune to have been 
in Hyder’s prison, till set at freedom by the late 
pacification. Mr. Esdale, for so he was called, was 
enerally esteemed a rising man, calm, steady, and 
eliberate in forming his opinions. Hartley found 
it easy to turn the subject on the Queen of Sheba, 
by asking whether her Majesty was not somewhat 
of an adventuress. 

“ On my word, I cannot say,” answered Esdale, 
siniling ; “ we are all upon the adventure in India, 
more or less; but I do not see that the Begum 
Montreville is more so than the rest.” 

“ Why, that Amazonian dress and manner,” 

waid Hartley, “ savour a little of the picaresca.” 

‘‘ You must not,” said Esdale, “ expect a woman 
who has commanded soldiers, and may again, to 
dress and look entirely like an ordinary person ; 
but I assure you, that even at this time of day, if 
she wished to marry, she might easily find a re- 
spectable match.” 

«“ Why, I heard that she had betrayed her hus- 
band’s fort to Hyder.” 

‘“ Ay, that is a specimen of Madras gossip. The 
fact is, that she defended the place long after her 
husband fell, and afterwards surrendered it by 
capitulation. Hyder, who piques himself on ob- 
serving the rules of justice, would not otherwise 
have admitted her to such intimacy.” 


“ Yes, I have heard,” replied 
their intimacy was rather of the 
“ Another calumny, if you mean any scandal,” 
answered Esdale. “ Hyder is too zealous a Maho- 
medan to entertain a Christian mistress; and, be- 
sides, to enjoy the sort of rank whieh is yielded to 
a woman in her condition, she must refrain, in ap- 

| pearance at least, from all co ndence in the 


Hartley, “ that 
closest.” 


way of gallantry. Just so they said that the poor 
woman a connexion with poor Middlemas of 
‘ the ——— regiment.” 


| « And was that also a false report ’ said Hart- 
ley, in breathless anxiety. 

“On my soul, I believe it was,” answered Mr. 
Esdale, “They,were friends, Europeans in an In- 
dian court, and therefore intimate; but I believe 
nothing more. By the by, though, I believe there 
was some quarrel between Middiemas, poor fellow, 
and you; yet I am sure that you will be glad tu 
hear there is a chance of his affair being made 
up 2? 

“ Indeed !” was again the only word which Hart- 
ley could utter. 

“ Ay, indeed,” answered Esdale. “ The duel is 
an old story now ; and it must be allowed that poor 
Middlemas, though he was rash in that business, 
had provocation.” 

* But his desertion—his accepting of command 
under H yder—his treatmentof our prisoners—How 
can all these be passed over ?”’ replied Hartley. 

Why, it is possible—I speak to you as a cautious 
man, and in confidence—that he may do us better 
service in Hyder’s capital, or Tippoo’s camp, than 
he could have done if serving with his own regi- 
ment. And then, for his treatment of prisoners, | 
am sure I can speak nothing but good of him in 
that particular. He was obliged to take the office, 

because a oe that serve Hyder Naig must do or 

die. But hg told me himself—and 1 believe him 
—that he accepted the office chiefly because, while 
he made a great bullying at us before the black 
fellows, he could privately be of assistance to us. 
Some fools could not understand this, and an- 
swered him with abuse and lampoons; and he was 
obliged to punish them, to avoid suspicion. Yes, 
yes, I and others can prove he was willing to be 
kind, if men would give him leave. I hope to thank 
him at Madras one day soon.—All this in confidence 
—Good-morrow to you.” 

Distracted by the contradictory intelligence he 
had received, Hartley went next to question ‘old 
Captain Capstern, the Captain of the Indiaman, 
whom he had observed in attendance upon the Be- 
gum Montreville. On enquiring after that ccm- 
mander’s female passengers, he heard a pretty 
long catalogue of names, in which that he was so 
much interested in did not occur. On closer en- 
quiry, Capstern recollected that Menie Gray, a 
young Scotchwoman, had come out under charge 
of Mrs. Duffer, the master’s wife. “ A good de- 
cent girl,” Capstern said, “and kept the mates and 
guinea-pigs at a respectable distance. She came 
out,” he believed, “to be a sort of female compa- 
nion, or upper servant in Madame Montreville’s 
family. Snug birth enough,” he concluded, “ if she 
can find the length of the old girl’s foot.” 

This was all could be made of Capatern ; so 
Hartley was compelled to remain in a atate of un- 
certainty until the next morning, when an explana- 

,; tion might be expected with Menie Gray in person. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Te exact hour assigned found Hartley at the 
door of the: rich native merchant, who, having 
some reasons for wishing to oblige the Begum 
Montreville, had relinquished, for her accommoda- 
tion and that of her numerous retinue, almost the 
whole of his large and sumptuous residence in the 
Black Town of Madras, as that district of the city 
is called which the natives occupy. 

A domestic, at the first summons, ushered the 
visitor into an apartment, where he expected to be 
joined by Miss Gray. The room opened on one 
side into a small garden or parterre, filled with the 
brilliant-coloured flowers of Eastern climates; in 
the midst of which the waters of a fountain rose 
upwards in a sparkling jet, and fell back again 
mto a white marble cistern. 

A thousand dizzy recollections thronged on the 
mind of Hartley, whose early feelings towards the 
companion of his youth, if they had slumbered dur- 
ing distance and the various casualties of a busy 
life, were revived when he found himself placed 
so near her, and in circumstances which interested 
from their unexpected occurrence and mysterious 
character. A step was heard—the door opened— 
a female appeared—but it was the portly form of 
Madame de Montreville. 

“ What do you please to want, sir ?’’ said the 
'ady ; “ that is, if you have found your tongue this 
morning, which you had lost yesterday.” 

“ I proposed myself the honour of waiting upon 
the young person, whom I saw in your excellen- 
ey’s company yesterday morning,” answered Hart- 
Jey, with assumed respect. ‘<I have had long the 
honour of being known to her in Eurppe, and I 
desire to offer my services to her in Jpndia.”’ 

“ Much obliged—much obliged; but Miss Gray 
is gone out, and does not return for one or two 
days. You may leave your commands with me.” 

« Pardon me, madam,” replied Hartley; “ but 
I have some reason to hope you may be mistaken 
in this matter—And here comes the lady herself.” 

“ How is this, my dear ?”’ said Mrs. Montreville, 
with unruffled front, to Menie, as she entered ; 
“ are you not gone out for two or three days, as I 
tell this gentleman !—mais c’est égal—_it is all one 
thipg. You will say, How d’ye do, and good-by, 
fo. Mouiaiour, who is so polite as to come to ask 
after our healths, and as he sees us both very well, 
he will go away home again.” 

“ I believe, madam,” said Miss Gray, with ap- 
pearance of effort, “ that I must speak with this 
gentleman for a few minutes in private, if you will 
permit me.” 

«“ That is to say, get you gone ? but I do notallow 
that—I do not like private conversation between 
young man and pretty young woman ; cela n’est pas 
honnéte. It cannot be in my house.” 

“ It may be out of it, then, madam,” answered 
Miss Gray, not pettishly nor pertly, but with the 
utmost simplicity.—* Mr. Hartley, will you step 
into that garden !—and you, madam, may observe 
us from the window, if it be the fashion of the 
country to watch 20 closely.” ; 

As she spoke this she stepped through a Iattice- 
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door into the garden, and with an air so simple, , 


that she seemed as if she wished to comply with 


$01 
her patroness’s ideas of decorum, though the 
peared strange to her. The Queen of Sheba. uot. 


withstanding her natural assurance, was diseon- 
certed by the composure of Miss Gray’s manner, and 
left the room, apparently in displeasure. Menie 
turned back to the door which opened into the gar- 
den, and said in the same manner as before, but 
with leas nonchalance,— 

“Tam sure I would not willingly break through 
the rules of a foreign country ; but I cannot refuse 
myself the pleasure of ing to 80 old a friend, 
—if, indeed,” she added, pausing and looking at 
Hartley, who was much embarrassed, “ it be as 
much pleasure to Mr. Hartley as it is to me.” 

“Tt would have been,” said Hartley, scarce 
knowing what he said—“ it must be a pleasure to 
me in sla circumstance-—But this extraordinary 
meeting—But your father”. 

Menie Gray’s handkerchief was at her eyes.— 
“ He is gone, Mr. Hartley. After he was left un- 
assisted, his toilsome business became too much for 
him-—he caught a cold which hung about him, as 
you know he was the last to attend to his own com- 
plaints, till it assumed a dangerous, and, finally, a 
fatal character. I distress you, Mr. Hartley, but 
it becomes you well to be affected. My father 
loved you dearly.” 

“Oh, Miss Gray !’* said Hartley, “ it should not 
have been thus with my excellent friend at the 
close of his useful and virtuous life—Alas, where- 
fore—the question bursts from me involuntarily— 
Wherefore conld you not have complied with his 
wishes ? wherefore”? 

‘“ Do not ask me,” said she, stopping the ques- 
tion which was on his lips ; “wo are not the for- 
mers of our own destiny. It is painful to talk on 
such a subject ; but for once, and for ever, let me 
tell you tbat I should have done Mr. Hartley 
wrong, if, even to secure his assistance to my 
father, 1 had accepted his hand, while my way- 
ward affections did not accompany the act.” 

“ But wherefore do I see you here, Menie?— 
Forgive me, Miss Gray, my tongue as well as my 
heart turns back to long-forgotten scenes—But why 
here '—why with this woman ?” 

“She is not, indeed, every thing that I expect- 
ed,” answered Menie; “but I must not be preju- 
diced by foreign manners, after the step 1 have 
taken—She is, besides, attentive, and generous in 
her way, and | shall soon ”—she paused a moment, 
and then added, “ be under better protection.” 

“ That of Richard Middlemas?” said Hartley, 
with a faltering voice. 

“J ought not, perhaps, to answer the question,” 
said Menie ; “ but I am a bad dissembler, and those 
whom I trust, I trust entirely. You have guessed 
right, Mr. Hartley,” she added, colouring a good 
deal, “I have come hither to unite my fate to that 
of your old comrade.” 

“ It is, then, just as I feared |” exclaimed Hart- 
Jey. 

% And why should Mr. Hartley fear?” said 
Menie Gray. “I used to think you too generous— 
surely the quarrel which occurred long since ought 
not to tuate suspicion and resentment.” 

“ At least, if the feeling of resentment remained 
in my own bosom, it would be the last 1 should 
intrude upon you, Miss Gray,” answered Hartley 
«“ But it is for you, and for you alone, that I am 
watcliful.— This person —this gentleman whom you 
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mean to intruat with your happiness—d 
where he is—and in what service ?” 

“I know both, more distinetly perhaps than Mr. 
Hartley can do. Mr. Middlemas has erred greatly, 
and has been severely punished. But it was not 
in the time of his exile and sorrow, that she who 
has plighted her faith to him should, with the flat- 
tering world, turn her back upon him. Besides, 
you have, doubtless, not heard of his hopes of being 
restored to his country and his rank ?” 

“T have,” answered Hartley, thrown off his 
guard ; “ but I see not how he can deserve it, other- 
wise than by becoming a traitor to his new master, 
and thus rendering himself even more unworthy of 
confidence than I hold him to be at this moment.” 

“1¢ is well that he hears you not,” answered 
Menie Gray, resenting, with natural feeling, the 
imputation on her lover. Then instantly softening 
her tone she added, “ My voice ought not to ag- 
rvavate, but to soothe your quarrel. Mr. Hartley, 
[ plight my word to you that you do Richard 
wrong.” 

She said these words with affecting calmness, 
suppressing all appearance of that displeasure, of 
which she was evidently sensible, upon this depre- 
ciation of a beloved object. 

Hartley compelled himself to answer in the same 
strain. 

“ Miss Gray,” he said, “ your actions and mo- 
tives will always be those of an angel ; but let me 
entreat you to view this most important matter 
with the eyes of worldly wisdom and prudence. 
Have you well weighed the risks attending the 
course whieh you are taking in favour of a man, 
who,—nay, I will not again offend you—who may, 
I hope, deserve your favour 1” 

“ When I wished to see you in this manner, Mr. 
Martley, and declined a communication in public, 
where we could have had less freedom of conver- 
sation, it was with the view of telling you every 
thing. Some pain I thought old recollections might 
vive, but I trusted it would be momentary ; and, 
as I desire to retain your friendship, it is proper I 
should show that I still deserve it. I must then 
first tell you my situation after my father’s death. 
In the world’s opinion we were always poor, you 
know ; but in the proper sense [ had not known 
what real poverty was, until I was placed in de- 
pendence upon a distant relation of my poor father, 
who made our relationship a reason for casting 
upon me all the drudgery of her household, while 
she would not allow-that it gave me a claim to 
countenanoe, kindness, or anything but the relief 
of my most pressing wants. In these circumstances 
I received from Mr. Middlemas a letter, in which 
he related his fatal duel, and its consequence. He 
had not dared to write to me to share his misery— 
Now, when he was in a lucrative situation, under 
the patronage of a powerful prince, whoso wisdom 
knew how to prize and protect such Europeans as 
entered his service—now, when he had every pro- 
spect of rendering our government such essential 
service by his interest with Hyder Ali, and might 
eventually nourish hopes of being permitted to ro- 
turn and stand his trial for the death of his com- 
manding officer—now, he pressed me to come to 
India, and share his reviving fortunes, by accom- 
plishing the engagement into which we had long 
ago entered. A considerable sum of money acsom- 
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o you know | a respectable woman, who would proteet me dur- 


ing the passage. Mrs. Montreville, a lady of rank, 
having large P aaaeerias and high interest in the 
Mysore, would receive me on my arrival at Fort 
St. George, and conduct me safely to the dominions 
of Hyder. It was farther recommended, that, con- 
sidering the peculiar situation of Mr. Middlemas. 
his name should be concealed in the transaction, 
and that the ostensible eause of my veyage should 
be to fill an office in that lady’s family— What was 
I to do t—My duty to my poor father was ended, 
and my other friends considered the p las 
too advanta to be rejected. The references 
given, the sum of money lodged, were considered 
as putting all scruples out of the question, and my 
immediate protectress and kinswoman was 80 ear- 
nest that I should accept of the offer made me, a3 
to intimate that she would not encourage me to 
stand in my own light, by continuing to give me 
shelter and food, (she gave me little more,) if I was 
foolish enough to refuse compliance.” 

“Sordid wretch !” said Hartley, “ how little did 
she deserve such a charge !” 

“Let me speak a proud word, Mr. Hartley, and 
then you will not perhaps blame my relations so 
much. All their persuasions, and even their threats, 
would have failed in inducing me to take a step, 
which has an appearance, at least, to which I found 
it difficult to reconcile myself. But I had loved 
Middlemas—I love him still—why should I deny 
it i—and I have not hesitated to trust him. Had 
it not been for the small still voice which reminded 
me of my engagements, 1 had maintained more 
stubbornly the pride of womanhood, and, as you 
would perhaps have recommended, I might have 
expected, at least, that my lover should have come 
to Britain in person, and might have had the va- 
nity to think,” she added, smiling faintly, “ that if 
I were worth having, I was worth fetching.” 

“ Yet now—even now,” answered Hartley, “be 
just to yourself while you are generous to your 
lover.—Nay, do not look angrily, but hear me. I 
doubt the propriety of your being under the charge 
of this unsexed woman, who can no longer be 
termed a European. I have interest enough with 
females of the highest rank in the settlement—this 
climate is that of generosity and hospitalitv—there 
ig not one of them, who, knowing your character 
and history, will not desire to have you in her so- 
ciety, and under her protection, until your lover 
shall be able to vindicate his title to your hand in 
the face of the world.—I myself will be no cause 
of suspicion to him, or of inconvenience to you, 
Menie. Let me but have your eonsent to the ar- 
rangement | propose, and the same moment, that 
sees you under honourable and unsuspected pro- 
tection, I will leave Madras, not to return till you 
destiny is in one way or other permanently fixed.” 

“No, Hartley,” said Miss Gray. “It may, it 
mftist be, friendly in you thus to advise me ; but it 
would be most base in me to advance my own affairs 
at the expense of your prospects. Besides, what 
would this be but taking the chance of contingen- 
cies, with the view of sharing poor Middlemas’s 
fortunes, should they prove prosperous, and casting 
him off, sheuld they be otherwise? Tell me ouly, 
do you, of your own positive knowledge, aver that 
you consider this woman as an unworthy and unfit 
protectress for so young a person as 1 am ?” 


panied this letter. Mrs. Duffer was pointed out as | “ Of my own knowledge I can say nothing ; nay 
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T must own, that reports differ even concerning 
Mrs. Montreville’s character. But surely the mere 
suspicion” 

“The mere suspicion, Mr. Hartley, can have no 
weight with me, considering that I can oppose to it | 
the testimony of the man with whom I am willing 
to share my future fortunes. You acknowledyve 
the question is but doubtful, and should net the 
assertion of him of whom I think so highly decide 
my belief in a doubtful matter? What, indeed, | 
must he be, should this Madame Montreville be | 
other than he represented her?” 

“ What must he be, indecd!” thought Hartley 
internally, but his lips uttered not the words. He , 
looked down in a deep reverie, and at length start- 
ed from it at the words of Miss Gray. - 

“ It is time to remind you Mr. Hartley, that we 
inust needs part. God bless and preserve you.” 

“And you, dearest Menie,” exclaimed Hartley 
as he sunk on one knee, and pressed to his lips the 
hand which she held out tohim. “God bless you! 
—you must deserve blessing. God protect you !— | 
you must need protection.—Qh, should things prove | 
different from what you hope, send for me instant- 
ly, and if man can aid you, Adam Hartley will !” 

He placed in her hand a card containing his ad- 
dress. He then rushed from the apartment. In 
the hall he met the lady of the mansion, who made 
him a haughty reverence in token of adieu, while a | 
a native servant of the upper class, by whom she | 
was attended, made a low and reverential salam. 

Hartley hastened from the Black Town, more 
satisfied than before that some deceit was about to 
be practised towards Menie Gray—more deter- 
mined than ever to exert himself for her preserva- 
tion ; yet more completely perplexed, when he be- 
gan to consider the doubtful gharacter of the dan- 
ger to which she might be exposed, and the scanty 
means of protection which she had to eppose to it. | 














CIIAPTER XII. 


As Ilartley Jeft the apartment in the house of 
Ram Sing Cottah by one mode of exit, Miss Gray 
vetired by another, to au apartment destined for 
ler private use. She, too, had reason for secret and | 
anxious reflection, since all her love for Middlemas, 
and her full confidence in his honour, could not 
entirely conquer her doubts concerning the cha- | 
racter of the person whom he had chosen for her | 
temporary protectress, And yet she could not rest 
these, doubts upon any thing distinctly conclusive ; , 
it was rather a dislike of her patroness’s general , 
manners, and a disgust at her masculine notions | 
and expressions, that displeased her, than any thing | 
else. 

Meuntime, Madame Montreville, followed by her 
black domestic, entered the apartment where Hart. 
ley and Menie had just parted. It nLeagear from 
the conversation which follows, that they had from 
some place of concealment overheard the dialogue 
we have narrated in the former chapter. 

* It is good luck, Sadoc,” said the lady, “that 
here is in this world the great fool.” 





1 In order to maintain uninjured the tone of passion through- 
out this dialogue, 1t has been judged expedient to discard, in 
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great villain,” answered Sadoc, in goou 





| English, but in a moat sullen tone. 


“ This woman, now,” continued the lady, “ is 
what in Frangistan you call an Nid 
“Ay, and I have seen those in Hindostan you 


| may well call devil.” 


“ T am sure that thie—how vou eall him—Hart- 
ley, isa meddling devil. For what has he to do? 
She will not have any of him. What is hia busi- 
ness who has her? [ wish we were well up the 
Ghauts again, my dear Sadoe.”’ 

“ For my part,” answered the slave, “ I am half 
determined never to ascend the Ghauts more. 
Hark you, Adela, I begin to sicken of the plan we 
have laid. This creature’s confiding purity—call 
her angel or woman, as you will—makes my prac- 
tices appear too vile, even in my own eyes. I feel 
myself unfit to be your companion farther in the 
daring paths which you pursue. Let us part, and 
part friends.” 

“ Amen, coward. But the woman remains with 
me,” answered the Queen of Sheba.! 

“ With thee!” replied the seeming black— 
‘never. No, Adela. She is under the shadow of 
the British flag, and she shall experience its pro- 
tection.” 

* Yes—and what protection will it afford to you 
yourself?” retorted the Amazon, “Whatif I should 
clap my hands, and command a score of my black 
servants to bind you like a sheep, and then send 
word to the Governor of the Presidency that one 
Richard Middlemas, who had been guilty of mu- 
tiny, murder, desertion, and serving of the enemy 
against his countrymen, is here, at Ram Sing Cot- 
tah’s house, in the disguise of a black servant?” 
Middlemas covered his face with his hands, while 
Madame Montreville proceeded to load him with 
reproaches.—“ Yes,” she said, “ slave, and son of a 
slave! Since you wear the dress of my household, 
you shall obey me as fully as the rest of them, 
otherwise,—whips, fetters,—the scaffold, renegade, 
—the gallows, murderer ! Dost thou dare to reflect 
on the abyss of misery from which I raised thee, to 
share my wealth and my affections? Dost thou not 
remember that the picture of this pale, cold, unim- 
passioned girl was then 80 indifferent to thee, that 
thou didst sacritice it as a tribute due to the bene- 
volence of her who relieved thee, to the affection 
of her who, wretch as thou art, condescended to 
love thee ?” 

“Yes, fell woman,” answered Middlemas, “ but 
was it I who encouraged the young tyrant’s outra- 
geous passion for a portrait, or who formed the 


, abominable plan of placing the original within his 


power ?”” 

“ No—for to do so required brain and wit. But 
it was thine, flimsy villain, to execute the device 
which a bolder genius planned ; it was thine to en- 
tice the woman to this foreign shore, under pretence 
of a love, which, on thy part, cold-blooded mis- 
creant, never had existed.” 

“ Peace, screech-owl!” answered Middlemas, 
“nor drive me to such madness as may lead me to 
forget thou art a woman.” 

“A woman, dastard! Is this thy pretext for 
sparing me !—what, then, art thou, who trembiest 
at a woman’s looks, a woman’s words t—I am a 





the language of the Begum, the patvis of Madame Montre. 
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renegade, but one who wears a dagger, 
and despises alike thy and thy courage. 
I am a woman who has looked on more dying men 
than thou hast killed deer and antelopes. Thou 
must traffic for greatness |—thou hast thrust thy- 
self like a five-years’ child, into the rough sports 
of men, and wilt only be borne down and crushed 
for thy pains. Thou wilt be a double traitor, for- 
sooth—betray thy betrothed to the Prince, in order 
to obtain the means of betraying the Prince to the 
English, and thus gain thy pardon from thy coun- 
trymen. But me thou shalt not betray. I will not 
be made the tool of thy ambition—I will not give 
thee the aid of my treasures and my soldiers, to 
be sacrificed at last to this northern icicle. No, I 
will watch thee as the fiend watches the wizard. 
Show but a symptom of betraying me while we are 
here, and I denounce thee to the English, who 
might pardon the successful villain, but not him 
who can only offer prayers for his life, in place of 
useful services. Let mo see thee flinch when we 
are beyond the Ghauts, and the Nawaub shall 
know thy intrigues with the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas, and thy resolution to deliver up Bangalore 
to the English, when the imprudence of Tippoo 
shall have made thee Killedar. Go where thou 
wilt, slave, thou shalt find me thy mistress.” 

“ And a fair though an unkind one,” said the 
counterfeit Sadoc, suddenly changing his tone to 
an affectation of tenderness. “It is true I pity 
this unhappy woman ; true I would save her if I 
could—but most unjust to suppose I would in any 
circumstances prefer her to my Nourjehan, my 
light of the world, my Mootee Mahul, my pearl of 
the palace ”’ 

“ All false coin and empty compliment,” said 
the Begum. “ Let me hear, in two brief words, 
that you leave this woman to my disposal.” 

“ But not to be interred alive under your seat, 
like the Cireassian of whom you were jealous,” said 
Middlemas, shuddering. 

“ No, fool; her lot shall not be worse than that 
of being the favourite of a prince. Hast thou, fu- 
sitive and criminal as thou art, a better fate to offer 
her ?” 

“But,” replied Middlemas, blushing even through 
his base disguise at the consciousness of his abject 
conduct, “ I will have no force on her inclinations.” 

*‘ Such truce she shall have as the laws of the 
Zenana allow,” replied the female tyrant. A 
week is long enough for her to.determine whether 
the will be the willing mistress of a princely and 
generous lover.” 

“ Ay,” said Richard, “ and before that week ex- 
pires”——- He stopped short. 

“ What will happen before the weck cxpifes?” 
said the Begum Montreville. 

“ No matter—nothing of consequence. 
the woman’s fate with you.” 

“Tis well—we march to-night on our return, 
so soon as the moon rises, Give orders to our re- 
tinue,” 

“To hear is to obey,” replied the seeming slave, 
and left the apartment. 

The eyes of the Begum remained fixed on the 
door through which he had passed. “ Villain— 
double-dyed villain!” she said, “ I see thy drift ; 
thou wouldst betray Tippoo, in policy alike and in 
love. But me thou canst not betray.—Ho, there, 
who waits! Let a trusty messenger be ready to 


woman, 
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set off instantly with letters, which I will presently 
make ready. His departure must be a secret to 
every one.—And now shall this pale phantom soou 
know her destiny, and learn what it is to have ri- 
valled Adela Montreville.”’ 

While the Amazonian Princess meditated plans 
of vengeance against her innocent rival and the 
guilty lover, the latter plotted as deeply for his 
own purposes, He had waited until such brief 
twilight as India enjoys rendered his disguise com- 
plete, then set out in haste for the part of Madras 
inhabited by the Europeans, or, as it is termed, 
Fort St. George. 

“I will save her yet,” he said; “ere Tippoo 
can seize his prize, we will raise around his ears 
a storm which would drive the God of War from 
the arms of the Goddess of Beauty. ‘The trap shall 
close its fangs upon this Indian tiger, ere he has 
time to devour the bait which enticed him into the 
snare,” 

While Middlemas cherished these hopes, he ap- 
proached the Residency. The sentinel on duty 
stopped him, as of course, but he was in possessiun 
of the counter-sign, and entered without opposition. 
He rounded the building in which the President of 
the Council resided, an able and active, but uncon- 
scientious man, who, neither in his own affairs, nor 
in those of the Company, was supposed to embar- 
rass himself much about the means which he used 
to attain his object. A tap at a small postern gate 
was answered by a black slave, who admitted Mid- 
dlemas to that necessary appurtenance of every 
government, a back stair, which, in its turn, con- 
ducted him to the office of the Bramin Paupiah, 
the Dubash, or steward of the great man, and «by 
whose means chiefly he communicated with the 
native courts, and farried on many mysterious in- 
trigues, which he fia not communicate to his bre- 
thren at the council-board. 

It is perhaps justice to the guilty and unhappy 
Middlemas to suppose, that if the agency of a Bri- 
tish officer had been employed, he might have been 
induced to throw himself on his inerey, might have 
explained the whole of his nefarious bargain with 
Tippoo, and, renouncing his guilty projects of am- 
bition, might have turned his whole thoughts upon 
saving Menie Gray, ere she was transported be- 
yond the reach of British protection. But the thin 


.dusky form which stood before him, wrapped in 


robes of muslin embroidered with gold, was that of 
Paupiah, known as a master-counsellor of dark 
projects, an Oriental Machiavel, whose premature 
wrinkles were the result of many an intrigue, in 
which the existence of the poor, the happiness of 
the rich, the honour of men, and the chastity of 
women, had been sacrificed without scruple, to at- 
tain some private or political advantage. He did 
not even enquire by what means the renegade Bri- 
ton proposed to acquire that influence with Tippoo 
which might enable him to betray him—he only 
desired to be assured that the fact was real. 

“ You speak at the risk of your head, if you de- 
ceive Paupiah, or make Paupiah the means of de- 
ceiving his master. I know, so does all Madras, 
that the Nawaub has placed his young son, Tippoo, 
as Vice-Regent of his newly-conquered territory of 
Bangalore, which Hyder hath lately added to his 
dominions. But that Tippoo should bestow the 

vernment of that important place on an apostate 

eringi, seems more doubtful.” 
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* Tippoo is young,” answered Mid ¢ and 
to youth the temptation of the passions is what a 
lily on the surface of the lake is to childhood—they 
will risk life to reach it, though, when obtained, it 
is of little value. Tippoo has the cunning of his 
father and his military talents, but he Jacke his 
cautious wisdom.” 

“ Thou speakest truth—but when thou art Go- 
vernor of Bangalore, hast thou forces to hold the 
place till thou art relieved by the Mahrattas, or by 
the British ?” 

“ Doubt it not-—the soldiers of the Begum Mootee 
Mahul, whom the Europeans call Montreville, are 
Jess hers than mine. JI am myself her Bukshee, 
.General,} and her Sirdars are at my devotion. 
With these I could keep Bangalore for two months, 
and the British army may be before it in a week. 
What do you risk by advancing General Smith’s 
army nearer to the frontier?’ 

‘ We risk a settled peace with Hyder,” answer- 
ed Paupiah, “ for which he has made advantageous 
offers. Yet I say not but thy plan may be most 
advantageous. Thou sayest Tippoo’s treasures are 
in the fort?” 

“ His treasures and his Zenana; I may even be 
able to secure his person.” 

“That were a goodly pledge,” answered the 
Hindoo minister. 

‘“ And you consent that the treasures shall be 
divided to the last rupee, as in the scroll ?” 

‘© The share of Paupiah’s master is too small,” 
said the Bramin; “and the name of Paupiah is 
unnoticed.” 

‘The share of the Begum may be divided be- 
tween Paupiah and his master,’ answered Middle- 
mas. ° 

‘* But the Begum will expect her proportion,” 
replied Paupiah. ’ 

‘Let me alone to deal with her,” gaid Middle- 
mas. Before the blow is struck, she shall not 
hnow of our private treaty, and afterwards her 
disappointment will be of little consequence. And 
how, remember my stipulations—my rank to be 
restorcd—my full pardon to be granted.” 

“ Ay,” replied Paupiah, cautiously, “ should you 
succeed. But were you to betray what has here 
passed, [ will find the dagger of a Lootie which 
shall reach thee, wert thou sheltered under the 
folds of the Nawaub’s garment. In the meantime, 
take this missive, and when you are in possession 
of Bangalore, despatch it to General Smith, whose 
division shall have orders to approach as near the 
frontiers of Mysore as may be, without causing 
suspicion.” 

Thus parted this worthy pair; Paupiah to report 
to his principal the progress of these dark machi- 
nations, Middlemas to join the Begum on her re- 
turn to the Mysore. The gold and diamonds of 
‘fippoo, the importance which he was about to ac- 
quire, the ridding himself at once of the capricious 
authority of the irritable Tippoo, and the trouble- 
some claims of the Begum, were such agreeable 
subjects of contemplation, that he scarcely thought 
of the fate of his European victim, unless to salve 
his conscience with the hope that the sole injury 
she could sustain might be the alarm of a few days, 


is scarce necessary to say, that such things could only 
be acted in the earlier period of our Indian settlements, when 
the check of the Directors was imperfect, and that of the 
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during the couree of which he would acquire the 
means of delivering her from the tyraat, in whose 


Zenana she was to remain a tem: er. 
He resolved, at the same time, to abstai see- 


ing her till the moment he could afford her protec- 
tion, justly considering the danger which his whole 
plan might incur, if he again awakened the jea- 
lousy of the Begum. This he trusted was now 
asleep ; and, in the course of their return to Tip- 
poo’s camp, near Bangalore, it was his study to 
sooth this ambitious and crafty female by blandish- 
ments, intermingled with the more splendid pros- 
pects of wealth and power to be opened to them 
both, as he pretended, by the success of his present 
enterprise.' 





CHAPTER AIILI, 


Ir appears that the jealous and tyrannical Be- 
gum did not long suspend her pu of agonizing 
her rival by acquainting her with her intended 
fate. By prayers or rewards, Menie in pre- 
vailed on a servant of Ram Sing Cottah, to deliver 
to Hartley the following distracted note :— 


« All is true your fears foretold—He has dehi- 
vered me up to a cruel woman, who threatens to 
sell me to the tyrant, Tippoo.—Save me if you can 
—if you have not pity, or cannot give me aid, there 
is none left upon carth.—M. G.” 


The haste with which Dr. Hartley sped to the 
Fort, and demanded an audience of the Governor, 
was defeated by the delays interposed by Paupiah. 

It did not suit the plans of this artful Hindhu, 
that any interruption should be opposed to the de- 
parture of the Begum and her favourite, consider- 
ing how much the plans of the last corresponded 
with his own. He affected incredulity on the 
charge, when Hartley complained of an English- 
woman being detained in the train of the Begum 
against her consent, treated the complaint of Miss 
Gray as the result of some female quarrel unworth 
of particular attention, and when at length he too 
some steps for examining further into the matter, 
he contrived they should be so tardy, that the Be- 
gum and her retinue were far beyond the reach of 
interruption. 

Hartley let his indignation betray him into re- 
proaches against Paupiah, in which his principal 
was not spared. This only served to give the im- 
passible Bramin a pretext for excluding him from 
the Residency, with a hint, that if his language 
continued to be of such an imprudent character, 
he might expect to be removed from Madras, and 
stationed at some hill-fort or village among the 
mountains, where his medical knowledge would 
find full exercise in protecting himself and others 
from the unhealthineas of the climate. 

As he retired, bursting with ineffectual indigna- 
tion, Eadale was the first person whom Hartley 
chanced to meet with, and to him, stung with im- 
patience, he communicated what he termed the 
infamous conduct of the Governor’s Dubash, con- 


a 


Crown did not exist. My friend Mr. Falrecribe is of opiuion. 
that there is an anachronism in the introduction of Paupiah 
the Bramin Dubashof the English governor.—C. C. 
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nived at, as but too much reason to suppose, may consciestiously wash his hands of all conse- 
hy the Gow himeelf; exelaiming against the , quences. 
want of spirif whieh they betrayed, in abandoning | Having furnished himself with money, and with 
a British subject to the fraud of renegades, and the | the attendance of three trusty native servants, 
force of a tyrant. mounted like himself on Arab horses, and carrying 
Eedale listened with that sort of anxiety which | with them no tent, and very little baggage, the 
prudent men betray when they feel themselves like | anxious Hartley lost not a moment in taking the 
to be drawn inte trouble by the discourse of an im- | road to Mysore, endeavouring, in the meantime, 
prudent friend. by recollecting every story he had ever heard of 
ae you desire to be personally righted in this | Hyder’s justice and forbearance, to assure himself 
matter,” said he at length, “ you must apply to | that he should find the Nawaub disposed to protect 
Leadenhall Street, where 1 suspect—betwixt our- | a helpless female, even against the future heir of 
selves—complaints are accumulating fast, both | his empire. 
against Paupiah and his master.” Before he crossed the Madras territory, he over- 
“T care for neither of them,” said Hartley; “I | took the Vakeel, or messenger of the British Go- 
need no personal redress—I desire none—1 only | vernment, of whom Esdale had spoken. This man, 
want succour for Menie Gray.” accustomed for a sum of money to permit adven- 
“In that case,” said Esdale, “ you have only onc | turous European traders who desired to visit Hy- 
resource—you must apply to Hyder himself” | der’s capital, to share his protection, passport, and 
“To Hyder—to the usurper—the tyrant ?”’ escort, was not disposed to refuse the same good 
‘ Yes, to this usurper and tyrant,” answered | office to a gentleman of credit at Madras; and, 
Esdale, “ you must be contented to apply. His | propitiated by an additional gratuity, undertook to 
pride is, to be thought a strict administrator of | travel as speedily as possible. It was a journey 
justice; and perhaps he may on this, as on other | which was not prosecuted without much fatigue 
occasions, choose to display himself in the light of | and considerable danger, as they had to traverse a 
an impartial magistrate.” | country frequently exposed to all the evils of war, 
| 





“ Then I go to demand justice at his footstool,” | more especially when they approached the Ghauts, 
said Hartley, those tremendous moutain-passes which descend 

“ Not so fast, my dear Hartley,” answered his | from the table-land of Mysore, and through whici: 
friend ; “ first consider the risk. Hyder is just by | the mighty streams that arise in the centre of the 
reflection, and perhaps from political considera- | Indian peninsula, find their way to the ocean. 
tions; but by temperament, his blood is as unruly The sun had set ere the party reached the foot 
as ever beat under a black skin, and if you do not | of one of these perilous passes, up which Jay the 
find him in the vein of judging, he is likely enough ; ruad to Seringapatam. A narrow path, which in 
to be in that of killing. Stakes and bowstrings are , summer resembled an empty water-course, wind- 
as frequently in his head as the adjustment of the | ing upwards among ynmense rocks and precipicesy 
scales of justice.” was at one time completely overshadowed by dark 

‘‘ No matter—TI will instantly present myself at | groves of teak-trecs, and at another, found its way 
his Durbar. The Governor cannot for very shame | beside impengtrable jungles, the habitation of jack- 
refuse me letters of credence.” als and tigers. 

“ Never think of asking them,” said his more By means of this unsocial path the travellers 
experienced friend; “ it would cost Paupiah little | threaded their way in silenee,—Hartley, whose 
to have them so warded as to induce Hyder to rid | impatience kept him before the Valeel, eagerly 
our sable Dubash, at once and for ever, of the | enquiring when the moon would enlighten the 
sturdy free-spoken Dr. Adam Hartley. A Vakeel, | darkness, which, after the sun’s disappearance, 
or messenger of government, sets out to-morrow | closed fast around them. He was answered by the 
for Seringapatam ; contrive to join him on the road, | natives according to their usual mode of expres- 
his passport will protect you both. Do you know | sion, that the moon was in her dark side, and that 


none of the chiefs about Hyder’s person ?” he was not to hope to behold her bursting through 
“None, excepting his late emissary to this place, | 2 cloud to illuminate the thickets and strata of 
Barak el Hadgi,” answered Hartley. black and slaty rocks, amongst which they were 


“ His support,” said Esdale, “ although only a | winding. Hartley had therefore no resource, save 
Fakir, may be as effectual as that of persons of | to keen his eye steadily fixed on the lighted match 
more essential consequence. And, to say the truth, | of the Sowar, or horseman, who rode before him, 
where the caprice of a despot is the question in | which, for sufficient reasons, was always kept in 
debate, there is no knowing upon what it is best to | readiness to be applied to the priming of the 
reckon.—Take my advice, my dear Hartley, leave | matchlock. The vidette, on his part, kepba watch- 
this poor girl to her fate. After all, by placing | ful eye on the Dowrah, a guide supplied at the last 
yourself in an attitude of endeavouring to save | village, who, having got more than half way from 
her, it is a hundred to one that yeu only ensure | his own house, was much to be suspected of medi- 
your own destruction.” tating how to escape the trouble of going further.’ 

Hartley shook his head, and bade Esdale hastily | The Dowrah, on the other hand, conscious of the 
farewell ; leaving him in the happy and seif- | lighted match and loaded gun behind him, hol- 
applauding state of mind proper to one who has | lowed from time to time to show that he was on 
given the best advice possible to a friend, and | his duty, and to accelerate the mareh of the travel- 








' In every village the Dowrah, or Guide, is an officia) per- | shorten his own journey and prolong theirs by taking them 
son, upon the public establishment, and receives a portion of | to the nearest village, without reference to the most direct 
the harvest er ether revonue, along with the Smith, the | line of saute, and sometimes deserts them entirely. Ifthe 
Sweeper, and the Barber. As hee nothing from the tra- lar Dowrah is sick or abeent, no wealth ean procure a 
tellers whom 1t is his office to conduct, be never setuples to | substitute. 
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lers. His cries were answered by an occasional 
ejaculation of Ulla from the black soldiers, who 
closed the rear, and who were meditating on for- 
mer adventures, the phindering of a Kafila, (party 
of travelling merchants,) or seme sueh exploit, or 
perhaps reflecting that « tiger, in the neighbourin 
jungle, might be watching patiently for the last o 
the party, in order to spring upon him, according 
to his usual practice. 

The sun, which a red almost as suddenly as 
it had left them, served to light the travellers in 
the remainder of the aseent, and called forth from 
the Mahomedans belonging to the party the morn- 
ing prayer of Alla Akber, which resounded in long 
notes among the rocks and ravines, and they con- 
tinued with better advantage their forced mareh 
until the pass opened upon a boundless extent of 
jungle, with a single high mud fort rising through 
the midst of it. Upon this plain rapine and war 
had suspended the labours of industry, and the 
rich vegetation of the soil had in a few years cun- 
verted a fertile champaign country into an almost 
impenetrable thicket. Accordingly, the banks of 
a small nullah, or brook, were covered with the 
foot-marks of tigers and other animals of prey. 

Here the travellers stopped to drink, and to re- 
fresh themselves and their horses ; and it was near 
this spot that Hartley saw a sight which forced 
him to compare the subject which engrossed his 
own thoughts, with the distress that had afflicted 
another. 

At a spot not far distant from the brooh, the 
guide called their attention to a most wretched- 
looking man, overgrown with hair, wlio was seated 
on the skin of a tiger. His body was covered with 
mud and ashes, his skin sun-buygit, his dress a few 
wretched tatters. He appeared not to observe the 
approach of the strangers, neither moving nor 
speaking a word, but remaining with his eyes fixed 
on a small and rude tomb, formed of the black 
blate stones which lay around, and exhibiting a 
sinall recess fora lamp. As they approached the 
man, and placed before him a rupee or two, and 
some rice, they observed that a tiger’s skull and 
bones lay beside him, with a sabre almost con- 
sumed by rust. 

While they gazed on this miserable object, the 
guide acquainted them with his tragical history. 
Sadhu Sing had been a Sipahee, or soldier, and 
freebooter of course, the native and the pride of a 
half-rhined village which they had passed on the 
preceding day. He was betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who served in the mud fort which 
they saw at a distance rising above the jungle. In 
due a aarp u, with his friends, came for the 
P of the marriage, and to bring home the 
pride. She was mounted on a Tatoo, a Gnall horse 
belonging to the country, and Sadhu and his friends 
preceded her on foot, in all their joy and | waits As 
they approached the nullah near which the travel- 
lers were resting, there was heard a dreadful roar, 
accompanied by a shriek of agony. Sadhu Sing, 
who instantly turned, saw no trace of his bride, 
save that her horse ran wild in one direction, 
whilst in the other the long grass and reeds of the 
jungle were moving like the ripple of the ocean, 
when distorted by the course of a shark holding its 
way near the surface. Sadhu drew hir sabre and 
rushed forward in that direction ; the rest of the 
party remained motionless until roused by a short 
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roar of agony. They then plunged the j 
with their drawn w where y 
found Sadhu Sing holding in his arms the lifeless 
corpee of his bride, where a little farther lay the 
body of the tiger, slain by such a blow over the 
neck sey = panne stent could alone have dis- 
¢ ihe brideless bridegroom would permit 
none to interfere with his sorrow. He dug a grave 
for his Mora, and erected over it the rude temb 
they saw, and never afterwards left the spot. The 
beasts of prey themselves seemed to respect or 
dread the extremity of hie sorrow. His friends 
bronght him food and water from the nullah, but 
he neither smiled nor showed any mark of acknow- 
ledgment, unless when they brought him flowers 
to deck the alli of Mora. Four or five years, 
according to the guide, had passed away, and there 
Sadhu Sing still remained among the trophies of 
his grief and his vengeance, exhibiting all the 
symptoms of advanced age, though atill in the 
prime of youth. The tale hastened the travellers 
from their resting-place ; the Vakeel because it re- 
minded him of the dangers of the jungle, and Hart- 
ley because it coincided too well with the probable 
fate of his beloved, almost within the grasp of x» 
more formidable tiger than that whose skeleton lay 
beside Sadhu Sing. 

It was at the mud fort already mentioned that 
the travellers received the first accounts of the 
progress of the Begum and her party, by a Peon 
(or foot-soldier) who had been in their company, 
but was now on his return to the coast. They had 
travelled, he said, with great speed, until they 
ascended the Ghauts, where they were joined by a 
party of the Begum’s own forces; and he and 
others, who had been brought from Madras as a 
temporary escort, were paid and dismissed to their 
homes. After this, he understood it was the pur- 
pose of the Beguin Mootee Mahul, to proceed by 
slow marches and frequent halts, to Bangalore, the 
vicinity of which place she did not desire to reach 
until Prince Tippoo, with whom she desired an in- 
terview, should have returned from an expedition 
towards Vandicotta, in which he had lately been 
engaged. 

rom the result of his anxious enquiries, Mart- 

ley had reason to hope, that though 
was seventy-five miles more to the eastward than 
Bangalore, yet, by using diligence, he might have 
time to throw himself at the feet of Hyder, and 
beseech his interposition, before the meeting be- 
twixt Tippoo and the Begum should decide the fate 
of Menie Gray. On the other hand, he trembled 
as the Peon told him that the m’s Bukalee, 
or General, who had travelled to with her 
in disguise, had now assumed the dress and charac- 
ter belonging to his rank, and it was expected he 
was to be boneured by the Mahomedan Prince with 
some high office of dignity. With stall deeper an- 
xiety, he learned that a palanquin, watched with 
sedulous care by the slaves of Oriental joe 
contained, it was whi d, a Feringi, or Frankish 
woman, beautiful as a Houri, who been t 
from Engiand by the Begum, as a present te 
poo. Tie deed of villany was therefore i ful 
train to be accomplished ; it remained to see whe- 
ther by diligence on Hartley’s side, its course could 
be interrupted. 

When this eager vindicator of betrayed inno- 
cence arrived in the capital of Hyder, it may be 
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believed that he consumed no time in viewing the 
temple of the celebrated Vishnoo, or in surveying 
the splendid Gardens called Loll-bang, which were 
the monument of Hyder’s magnificence, and now 
hold his mortal remains. On the contrary, he was 
no sooner arrived in the city, than he hastened to 
the principal Mosque, having no doubt that he was 
there most likely to learn some tidings of Barak el 
Hadgi. He approached accordingly the sacred 
spot, and as to enter it would have cost a Feringi 
his life, he employed the agency of a devout Mus- 
sulman to obtain information concerning the person 
whom he sought. He was not long in learning that 
the Fakir Barak was within the Mosque, as he 
had anticipated, busied with his holy office of read- 
ing passages from the Koran, and its most approved 
commentators. To interrupt him in his devout 
task was impossible, and it was only by a high bribe 
that he could prevail on the same Moslem whom 
he had before employed, to slip into the sleeve of 
the holy man’s robe a paper containing his name, 
and that of the Khan in which the Vakeel had taken 
up his residence. 


The agent brought back for an-— 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


He applied to more than one officer supposed tc 
have credit with the Nawaub, but the slightest 
hint of the nature of his business seemed to strike 
all with terror. Not one of the persons he applied 
to would engage in the affair, or even consent to 
give it a hearing ; and the Dewan saath told him, 
that to en in opposition to Prince Tippoo’s 
wishes, was the ready way to destruction, and ex- 
horted him to return to the coast. Driven almost 
to distraction by his various failures, Hartley be- 
took himself in the evening to the Khan. The call 
of the Muezzins thundering from the minarets, 
had invited the faithful to prayers, when a black 
servant, about fifteen years old, stood before Hart- 
ley, and pronounced these words, deliberately, and 
twice over,;—* Thus says Barak el Hadgi, the 
watcher in the Mosque: He that would see the 
sun rise, let him turn towards the east.” He then 
left the caravanserai ; and it may be well supposed 
that Hartley, starting from the carpet on which 
he had lain down to repose himself, followed his 
youthful guide with renewed vigour and palpitat- 
ing hope. 


swer, that the Fakir, immersed, as was to be ex- | 


pected, in the holy service which he was in the act 
of discharging, had paid no visible attention to the 
symbol of intimation which the Feringi Sahib (Eu- 
ropean gentleman) had sent to him. Distracted 
with the loss of time, of which each moment was 
precious, Hartley next endeavoured to prevail on 
the Mussulman to interrupt the Fakir’s devotions 
with a verbal message; but the man was indignant 
at the very proposal. 


| 
“ Dog of a Christian!” he said, “ what art thou 


and thy whole generation, that Barak cl Hadgi 
should lose a divine thought for the sake of an in- 
fidel like thee 3” 

Exxasperated beyond self-possession, the unfor- 
tunate Hartley was now about to intrude upon the 
precincts of the Mosque in person, in hopes of in- 
ia eva the formal ;rolonged recitation which 
issued from its recesses, when an old man laid his 
land on his shoulder, and prevented him from a 
rashuess which might have cost him his life, say- 
ing, at the same time, “ You are a Sahib Angrezic, 
{English gentleman ;] I have been a Telinga [a 
private soldier] in the Company’s service, and 
have eaten their salt. I will do your errand for 
you to the Fakir Barak e] Hadgi.” 

So saying, he entered the Mosque, and presently 
returned with the Fakir’s answer, in these enig- 
matical words :—“ He who would see the sun rise 
must watch till the dawn.” 

With this poor subject of consolation, Hartley 
retired to his inn, to meditate on the futility of the 
professions of the natives, and to devise some other 
mode of finding access to Hyder than that which 
he had hitherto trusted to. On this point, however, 
he lost all hope, being informed by his late fellow- 
traveller, whom he found at the Khan, that the 
Nawaub was absent from the city on a secret ex- 
pedition, which might detain him for two or three 
days. This was the answer which the Vakeel him- 
self had received from the Dewan, with a farther 
intimation, that he must hold himself ready, when 
he was required, to deliver his credentials to Prince 
Tippoo, instead of the Nawaub; his business being 
referred to the former, in a way not very promising 
for the success of his mission. 

Hartley was now nearly thrown into despair. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


’f was the hour when rites unholy 
Call’d each Paynim voice to praycr, 
And the star that faded slowly, 
Left to dews the freshen'd air. 


Day his sultry fires had wasted, 
Calm and cool the moonbeams shone ; 
To the Vizier’s lofty palace 
One bold Christian came alone. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. Quuted from memory 


‘Tue twilight darkened into night so fast, that it 
was only by his wisite dress that Hartley could 
discern his guide, as he tripped along the splendid 
Bazaar of the city. But the obscurity was so far 
favourable, that it prevented the inconvenient at- 
tention which the natives might otherwise have 
bestowed upon the European in his native dress, a 

' sight at that time very rare in Seringapatam. 

The various turnings and windings through 

! which he was conducted, ended at a small door in 

, 2 wall, which, from the branches that hung over it. 

| seemed to surround a garden or grove. 

| ‘Lhe postern opened on a tap from his guide, and 

' the slave having entered, Hartley prepared to fol- 
low, but stepped back as a gigantic African brand- 
ished at his head a scimitar three fingers broad. 
The young slave touched his countryman with a 
rod which he held in his hand, and it seemed as it 
the touch disabled the giant, whose arm and wea- 
pon sunk instantly. Hartley entered withowt far. 
ther opposition, and was now in a grove of mango- 
trees, through which an infant moon was twinkling 
faintly amid the murmur of waters, the sweet sony 
of the nightingale, and the odours of the rose, yel- 
low jasmine, orange and citron flowers, and Per- 
sian narcissus. Huge domes and arches, which 
were seen imperfectly in the quivering light, seem. 
ed to intimate the neighbourhood of some sacred 
edifice, where the Fakir had doubtless taken up his 
residence. 

Hartley pressed on with as much haste as he 
could, and entered a side-door and narrow-vaulted 

at the end of which was another door. 
Here his guide stopped, but pointed and made iu- 
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dications that the European should enter. Hartley 
did so, and found himself in a small cell, such as 
we have formerly described, wherein sate Barak 
el Hadgi, with another Fakir, who, to judge from 
the extreme dignity of a white beard, which ascend- 
ed up to his eyes on each side, must be a man of 
great sanctity, as well as importance. 

Hartley pronounced the usual salutation of Salam 
Alaikum in the most modest and deferential tone ; 
but his former friend was so far from responding 
in their former strain of intimacy, that, having 
consulted the eye of his older companion, he barely 
pointed to a third carpet, upon which the stranger 
seated himself cross-legged after the country fa- 
shion, and a profound silence prevailed for the 
space of several minutes. Hartley knew the Ori- 
ental customs too well to endanger the success of 
his suit by precipitation. 
tion to speak. At length it came, and from 
Barak. 

“When the pilgrim Barak,” he said, “ dwelt at 
Madras, he had eyes and a tongue ; but now he is 
guided by those of his father, the holy Scheik Hali 
hen Khaledoun, the superior of his convent.” 

This extreme humility Hartley thought incon- 
ristent with the affectation of possessing superior 
influence, which Barak had shown while at the 
Presidency ; but exaggeration of their own conse- 
quence is a foible common to all who find them- 
selves in a land of strangers. Addressing thie se- 
nior Fakir, therefore, he told him in as few words 


, 28 possible the villanous plot which was laid to be- 
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tray Menie Gray into the hands of the Prince Tip- 
poo. He made his suit for the reverend father’s 
intercession with the Prince himself, and with his 
father the Nawaub, in the mos persuasive terms. 
The Fakir ‘listened to him wifh an inflexible and 
immovable aspect, similar to that with which a 
wooden saint regards his eager supplicgnts. There 
was a second pause, when, after resuming his plead- 
ing more than once, Hartley was at Jength compel- 
led to end it for want of matter. 

The silence was broken hy the elder Fakir, who, 
after shooting a glance at his younger companion 
by a turn of the eye, without the least alteration 
of the position of the head and body, said, “ The 
unbeliever has spoken like a poet. But docs he 
think that the Nawaub Khan Hyder Ali Behauder 
will contest with his son Tippoo the Victorious, the 
possession of an infidel slave ?” 

ley received at the same time a side glance 
from Barak, as if encouraging him to plead his own 
cause. He suffered a minute to elapse, and then 
replied,— 

“‘ The Nawaub is in the place of the Prophet, a 
judge over the low as well as high. It is written, 
that when ¢he Prophet decided a controversy be- 
tween the two sparrows concerning a grain of rice, 
his wife Fatima said to him, ‘ Doth the Missionary 
of Allah well to bestow his time in distributing jus- 
tice on a matter so slight, and between such des- 
picable litigants }’—* Know, woman,’ answered the 
Prophet, ‘ that the sparrows and the grain of rice 
are the creation of Allah. They are not worth 
more than thou hast spoken ; but justice is a trea- 
sure of inestimable price, and it must be imparted 
by him who holdeth power to all who require it at 
nis hand. The Prince doth the will of Allah, who 
gives it alike in small matters as in great, and to 
the poor as well as the powerful. Te the bungry 


He waited an intima- : 
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bird, a grain of rice is asa chaplet of pearls toa 
sovereign.’ —I have spoken.” 

“ Bismallah !|—Praised be God! he hath spoken 
like a Moullah,” said the elder Fakir, with a little 
more emotion, and some inelination of his head 
towards Barak, for on Hartley he scarcely deigned 
even to look. 

« The al have spoken it which cannot lie,” re- 
plied Barak, and there was again a panse. 

It was once more broken by Scheik Hali, who, 
addressing himself directly to Hartley, demanded 
of him, “ Hast thou heard, Feringi, of aught of 
treason meditated by this Kafr [infidel] against 
the Nawaub Behander ?”’ 

“ Out of a traitor cometh treason,” said Hartley, 
“ but, to speak after my knowledge, I am not con- 
scious of such design.” 

“ There is truth in the words of him,” said the 
Fakir, “ who accuseth not his enemy save on his 
knowledge. The things thou hast spoken shall be 
Jaid before the Nawaub; and as Allah and he will, 
so shall the issue be. Meantime, return to thy 
Khan, and prepare to attend the Vakeel of thy go- 
vernment, wlio is to travel with dawn to Bangalore, 
the strong, the happy, the holy city. Peace be with 
thee !—Is it not so, my son ?” 

Burak, to whom this appeal was made, replied, 
“ Even as my father hath spoken.” 


Hartley had no alternative but to arise and take 


his leave with the usual phrase, “ Salam— God’s 
peace be with you !” 

His youthful guide, who waited his return with- 
out, conducted him once more to his Khan, through 
by-paths which he could not have found out with- 
out pilotage. His thoughts were in the mean time 
strongly engaged on his late interview. He knew 
the Moslem men of religion were not implicitly to 
be trusted. The whole scene might be a scheme 
of Barak, to get rid of the trouble of patronising 
a European in a delicate affair ; and he determined 
to be guided by what should seem to confirm or 
discredit the intimation which he had received. 

On his arrival at the Khan, he found the Vakeel 
of the British government in a great bustle, pre- 
paring to obey directions transmitted to him by the 
Nawaub’s Dewan, or treasurer, directing him to 
depart the next morning with break of day for 
Bangalore. 

He expressed great discontent at the order, auc 
when Hartley intimated his purpose of accom- 
panying him, seemed to think him a fool for his 
pains, hinting the probability that Hyder meant to 
get rid of them both by means of the freebooters, 
through whose countries they were to pass with 
such a feeble escort. This fear gave way to an- 
other, when the time of departure came, at whieh 
moment there rode up about two hundred of the 
Nawaub’s native cavalry. The Sirdar who com- 
manded_ these ee behaved with an and 
stated that he was directed to attend upon the tra- 
vellers, and to provide for their safety and con- 
venience on the journey; but his manner was re- 
served and distant, and the Vakeel insisted that 
the force was intended to prevent their escape, 
rather than for their protection. Under such un- 
pleasant auspices, the journey between Seringa- 
patam and galore was accomplished in two 
days and part of a third, the distance being nearly 
eighty miles. 

On arriving in view of this fine and populvus 
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ed within a mile of its walls. It occupied a tope or 
knoll, covered with trees, and looked full on the 
gaxdeng which Tippoo had created in one quarter 
of the city. The rieh pavilions of the principal 
persons flamed with silk and gold; and spears 
with gilded points, or poles supporting gold knobs, 
displayed numerous little banners, inscribed with 
the name of the Prophet. This was the camp of 
the Begum Mootee ul, who, with a small body 
of her troops, about two hundred men, was waiting 
the return of Tippoo under the walls of Bangalore. 
Their private motives for desiring a meeting the 
reader is acquainted with ; to the public the visit 
of the Begum had only the appearance of an act of 
deference, frequently paid by inferior and subor- 
dinate princes to the patrons whom they depend 
upon. 

These facts ascertained, the Sirdar of the Na- 
waub took up his own encampment within sight of 
that of the Begun, but at about half a mile’s dis- 
tance, despatching to the city a messenger to an- 
nounce to the Prince Tippoo, as soon as he should 
urrive, that he had come hither with the English 
Vakeel. 

The bustle of pitching a few tents was soon over, 
and Hartley, solitary and sad, was left to waik un- 
der the shade of two or three mango-trees, and 
looking to the displayed streamers of the Begum’s 
encampment, to reflect that amid these insignia of 
Mahomedanism Menie Gray remained, destined by 
a profligate and treacherous lover to the fate of 
slavery to a heathen tyrant. The consciousness of 
a in her vicinity added to the bitter pangs with 
which Hartley contemplated her situation, aad re- 
fected how little chance there appeared of his 
being able to rescue her from it by the mere force 
of reason and justice, which was all he could op- 
pose to the selfish passions of a voluptuous tyrant. 
A lover of romance might have meditated some 
means of effecting her release by force or address ; 
but Hartley, though a man of courage, had no 
spirit of adventure, and would have regarded as 
bier toa any attempt of the kind. 

is sole gleam of comfort arose from the impres- 
sion which he had apparently made upon the elder 
Fakir, which he could not help hoping might be of 
some avail to him. But on one thing he was firm- 
ly resolved, and that was not to relinquish the 
cause he had engaged in whilst a grain of hope re- 
mained. He had seen in his own profession a 
quickening and a revival of life in the patient’s 
eye, even when glazed apparently by the hand of 
Dvath ; and he was taught confidence amidst moral 
evil by his success in relieving that which was 
phyaical only. 

hile Hartley was thus meditating, he was 
roused to attention by a heavy firing of artillery 
from the high bastions of the town; and turning 
his ayes in that direction, he could see advancing, 
on the northern aside of Bangalore, a tide of caval- 
ry, riding tumultuously forward, brandishing their 
spears in all different attitudes, and pressing their 
horses to a gallop. The clauds of dust which at- 
tended this vanguard, fer such it waa, combined 
with the smoke of the guns, did not permit Hartley 
to see distinotly the main body which followed ; but 
the appearance ef howdahed elephants and royal 
banners dimly seen through the haze, plainly inti- 
mated the return of Tippoo to Bangalore ; while 
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irregular discharges of musketry, an- 
nounced the reall or pretended rejoicing of the in- 
habitants, The city gates reeeived the living tor- 
rent, which rolled towards them ; the clouds of 
smoke and dust were soon dispersed, and the hori- 
zon was restored to serenity and silence. 

The meeting between persons of ‘importance, 
more especially of royal rank, is a matter of very 
great consequence in India, and generally much 
address is employed to indues the person receiv- 
ing the visit, to come as far as possible to meet the 
visitor. From merely rising up, or going to the 
edge of the carpet, to advancing to the gate of the 
palace, to that of the city, or, finally, tc a mile or 
two on the road, is all subject to negotiation. But 
Tippoo’s impatience to possess the fair European 
fiduaed him to grant on this occagion a much 
greater degree of courtesy than the Begum had 
dared to expeet, and he appointed his garden, ad- 
jacent to the city walls, and indeed included within 
the precincts of the fortifications, as the place of 
their meeting ; the hour noon, on the day succeed- 
ing his arrival ; for the natives seldom move early 
in the morning, or before having broken their fast. 
This was intimated to the Begum’s messenger by 
the Prince in person, as, kneeling, before him, he 
presented the nuzsur, (a tribute consisting of three, 
five, or seven gold Mohurs, always an odd num- 
ber,) and received in exchange a khelaut, or dress 
of honour. The messenger, in return, was eloquent 
in describing the importance of his mistress, her 
devoted veneration for the Prince, the pleasure 
which she experienced on the prospect of their 
motakul, or meeting, and concluded with a more 
modest compliment to his own extraordinary ta- 
lents, and the confidence which the Begum reposed 
in him. He then departed ; and orders were given 
that on the next day all should be in readiness for 
the Suwarree, a grand procession, when the Prince 
was to receive the Begum as his honoured guest at 
his pleasure-house in the gardens. 

Long before the appointed hour, the rendezvous 
of Fakirs, beggars, and idlers, before the gate of 
the palace, intimated the excited expectations of 
those who usually attend processions; while a more 
urgent set of mendicants, the courtiers, were has- 
tening thither, on horses or elephants, as their 
means afforded, always in a hurry to show their 
zeal, and with a speed proportioned to what they 
hoped or feared. 

At noon precisely, a discharge of cannon, Placed 
in the outer courts, as also of matchlocks and of 
small swivels, carried by camels, (the poor animals 
shaking their long ears at every discharge,) an- 
nounced that Tippoo had mounted his sles nt. 
The solemn and deep sound of the naggra, or state 
drum, borne upon au elephant, was then heard like 
the distant discharge of artillery, followed by a 
long roll of musketry, and was instantly answered 
by that of numerous trumpets and tom-toms, (or 
common drums,) making a discordant, but yet a 
martial din. The noise increased as the procession 
traversed the outer courts of the palace in succes- 
sion, and at length issued from the gates, having 
at their head the Chobdars, bearing silver sticks 
and clubs, and shouting, at the pitch of their vaices, 
the titles and the virtues of Tippoo, the great, the 
Sai the invincible—strong as Rustan, just as 
err ahaa a short prayer for his continued 
1ealt 
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After these came a confused bedy of men on by which the procession of Tippoo had entered, she 
ornamented 


ot, bearing matchlocke, and banners, and 
termixed Sith her : 


waldgirigi anger may carat bleh 
of matil, with caps of steel under their turbans, 
some ma sort of defensive armour, consisting of 


rich sitk dresses, rendered sabre proof by bein 
stuffed with cotton. These champions preseded 
the Prince, as whose body- they acted. It 
was not till after this time that Tippoo raised his 
celebrated r-regiment, disciplined and armed 
a ing to European fashion. Immediately 
before Prince came, on a small elephant, a 
hard-faced, severe-looking man, by office the dis- 
tributer of alms, which he flung in bead of small 

money among the Fakirs and beggars, 
whose scrambles to collect them seemed to aug- 
ment their amount; while the grim-looking agent 
of Mahomedan oharity, together with his elephant, 
whieh marched with half angry eyes, and its trunk 
curled upwards, ssemed both alike ready to chas- 
tise those whom poverty should render too impor- 
sunate. 

Tippoo himself next appeared, richly apparelled, 
and seated on an elephant, which, carrying its 
head above all the others in the procession, seemed 
proudly conscious of superior dignity. The how- 
dah, or seat, which the Prince oeoupied, was of sil- 
ver, embossed and gilt, having behind a place for 
a confidential servant, who waved the great chowry, 
or cow-tail, to keep off the flies ; but who could also 
occasionally perform the task of spokesman, being 
well versed in all terms of flattery and compliment. 
The caparisons of the 1 elephant were of scar- 
ret cloth, richly eabeaidersd with gold. Behind 
‘Tippoo came the various courtiers and officers of 
the household, mounted chieffy on elephants, all 
arrayed in their most splendids attire, and exhibit- 
‘ng the greatest pomp. ° 

In this manner the procession advanced down 
the principal street of the town, to the gate of the 
royal gardens, The houses were ornamented by 
broad cloth, silk shawls, and embroidered carpets 
of the richest colours, displayed from the veran- 
dahs and windows; even the meanest hut was 
adorned with some piece of cloth, so that the whole 
street had a singularly rich and gorgeous appear- 
ance. 

This splendid procession having entered the royal 
gardens, approached, through a long avenue of lofty 
t a ‘chabootra, or platform of white marble, 
canopied by arches of the same material, which 
occupied the centre. It was raised four or five feet 
from the ground, covered with white cloth and 
Persian carpets, In the centre of the platform 
was the musnud, or state cushion of the prince, six 
feet square, composed of crimson velvet, richly 
embroideretl. By special grace, a small low cushion 
was placed on the right of the Prince, for the oc- 
cupation of the Begum. In front of this platform 
was a square tank, or pond of marble, four feet 
deep, and filled to the brim with water as clear as 
crystal, having a large jet or fountain in the mid- 
die, which threw up a column of it to the height of 
twenty feet. 

The Prince Ti had scarcely dismounted 
from his elephant, and occupied the musand, or 
throne of cushions, when the stately form of the 
Begum was seen ing to the place of rendez- 
vous. The elephant being left at the gate of the 


waa carried in an open litter, riehly 

with silver, and borne on the shoulders of six 
black slaves. Her was as richly attired as 
silks and gems could accomplish. 

Richard Middlemas, as the Begum's or 
Bukshee, walked nearest to her litter, in a dress 
as magnificent in itself as it was remote from all 
European costume, being that of a Banka, or In- 
dian courtier. His turban was of rich silk and 

ld, twisted very hard and placed on one side of 

is head, its ends hanging down on the shoulder. 
His mustaches were turned and curled, and his 
eyelids stained with antimony. The vest was of 
gold brocade, with a eummerbdand, or sash, around 
his waist, corresponding to his turban. He carried 
in his hand a large sword, sheathed in a scabbard 
of crimson velvet, and wore around his middle a 
broad embroidered sword-belt. What ta he 
had under this gay attire, and the beld ing 
which corresponded to it, it would be fearful to 
unfold. His least detestable hopes were perhaps 
those which tended to save Menie Gray, by betray- 
ing the Prince who was about to confide in him, 
and the Begum, at whose intercession Tippoo’s 
confidence was to be reposed. 

The litter stopped as it mt io eo the tank, on 
the opposite side of which the Prince was seated 
on his musnud. Middlemas assisted the m to 
descend, and led her, deeply veiled with silver 
muslin, towards the platform of marble. The rest 
of the retinue of the Begum followed in their 
richest and most gaudy attire, all males, however ; 
nor was there a symptom of woman being in her 
train, except that a close litter, guarded by twenty 
black slaves, having their sabres drawn, remain- 
ed at some distance in a thicket of flowering 
shrubs. 

When Tippoo Saib, through the dim haze which 
hung over the Waterfall, discerned the splendid 
train of the Begum advancing, he arose from his 
musnud, so as to receive her near the foot of his 
throne, and exchanged greetings with her upon the 
picasure of meeting, and enquiries after their mu- 
tual health. He then conducted her to the cushion 
placed near to his own, while his courtiers anxi- 
ously showed their politeness in accomodating 
those of the Begum with places upon the carpets | 
around, where they all sat down crose-legged— | 
Richard Middlemas occupying a conspicuous situ- | 
ation. | 

The people of inferior note stood behind, and 
amongst them was the Sirdar of Hyder Ali, with ' 
Hartley and the Madras Vakeel. It would be im- 
possible to describe the feelings with which Hart- 
ley recognised the apostate Middlemas, and tho 
Amasonian Mrs. Montreville. The sight of them 
worked up his resolution to make an appen! ¢ ° 
them in full Durbar, to the justice which ‘ 
was obliged to render to all who should cor _ 
of injuries. In the meanwhile, the Prince, who 
had hitherto spoken in a low voice, while asknow- 
"jing, it is to be supposed the services and the 
..~-lity of the Be now gave the sign to his at- 
tendant, who said, in an elevated tone, “ Where- 
fore, and to requite these services, the mighty 
Prince, at the request of the mighty Begum, 
Mootee Mahul, beautiful as the moon, and wise 
as the daughter of Giamschid, had decreed to take 
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gardens opening into the country, opposite to that into his service the Bukshee of her armies, and to 
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nvest him, as one worthy of all confidence, with | barter the safety of thy capital for the possession of 
the keeping of his beloved capita] of Bangalore.” {2 white slave. But the beauty of a fair woman 
The voice of the crier had scaree , when it | caused Solomon ben David to stumble in his path ; 
was answered by one as loud, which sounded from | how much more, then, should the son of Hyder 
the crowd of bystanders, “ Cursed is he who maketh | Naig remain firm under temptation !—That men 
the rébber Leik his treasurer, or trusteth the lives | may see clearly, we must remove the light which 
of Moslemah to the command of an apostate !” dazzles them. Yonder Feringi woman must be 
With unutterable satisfaction, yet with trembling | placed at my disposal.” 
doubt and nah Hartley traced the speech to| “ To hear is to obey,” replied Tippoo, while the 
the elder Fakir, the companion of Barak. Tippoo | deep gloom on his brow showed what his forced 
seemed not to notice the interruption, which passed | submission cost his proud and passionate spirit. 
for that of some mad devotee, to whom the Moslem | In the hearts of the courtiers present reigned the 
princes permit great freedoms. The Durbar, there- | most eager curiosity to see the dénouement of the 
fore, recovered from their surprise ; and, in an- | scene, but not a trace of that wish was suffered to 
swer to the proclamation, united in the shout of | manifest itself on features accustomed to conceal 
applause which is expected to attend every annun- { all internal sensations. The feelings of the Begum 
ciation of the royal pleasure. were hidden under her veil ; while, in spite of a 
Their acclamation had no sooner ceased than Mid- | bold attempt to conceal his alarm, the perspiration 
diemas arose, bent himself before the musnud, and, | stood in large drops on the brow of Richard Mid- 
in a set speech, declared his unworthiness of such | dlemas, The next words of the Nawaub sounded 
high honour as had now been conferred, and his | like music in the ear of Hartley. 
zeal for the Prince’s service. Something remained “Carry the Feringi woman to the tent of the 
to be added, but his speech faltered, his limbs shook, | Sirdar Belash Cassim, [the chief to whom Hartley 
and his tongue seemed to refuse its office. had been committed.] Let her be tended in all 
The Begum started from her seat, though con- | honour, and let him prepare to escort her, with 
trary to etiquette, and said, as if to supply the de- | the Vakeel and the Hakim Hartley, to the Payeen- 
ficiency in the speech of her officer, “ My slave | Ghaut, [the country beneath the passes,] answer- 
would say, that in acknowledgment of so great an | ing for their safety with his head.” The litter wae 
honour conferred on my Bukshee, I am so void of | on its road to the Sirdar’s tents ere the Nawauk 
means, that I can only pray your Highness will | had done speaking. “ For thee, Tippoo,” continued 
deign to accept a lily from Frangistan, to plant | Hyder, “I am not come hither to deprive thee 
within the recesses of the secret garden of thy | of authority, or to disgrace thee before the Dur- 
pleasures. Let my lord’s guards carry yonder lit- | bar. Such things as thou hast promised to thir 
ter to the Zenana.” Feringi, proceed to make them good. The sun call- 
A female scream was heard, as, at a signal from | eth not back the splendour which he lends to the 
Tippoo, the guards of his seraglio advanced to re- | moon; and the father obscures not the dignity 
ceive the closed litter from the attendants of the | which he has conferred on the son. What thor 
Begum. The voice of the old Fakir was heard | hast promised, that do thou proceed to make 
louder and sterner than before.——“ Cursed is the | good.” ~—« 
Prince who barters justice for lust! He shall die | The ceremony of investiture was therefore re- 
in the gate by the sword of the stranger.”’ | commenced, by which the Prince Tippov confer- 
“ This is too insolent!” said Tippoo. “ Drag , red on Middlemas the important government of 
forward that Fakir, and cut his robe into tatters | the city of Bangalore, probably with the internal 
on his back with your chabouks.”’} i resolution, that since he was himself deprived of 
But a scene ensued like that in the hall of Seyd. | the fair European, he would take an early oppor- 
All who attempted to obey the command of the in- | tunity to remove the new Killedar from his charge ; 
censed despot fell back from the Fakir, as they | while Middlemas accepted it with the throbbing 
would from the Angel of Death. He flung his cap | hope that he might yet outwit both father and 
and fictitious beard on the ground, and the incensed | son. The deed of investiture was read aloud—the 
countenance of 'Tippoo was subdued in an instant, , robe of honour was put upon the newly created 
when he encountered the stern and awful cye of his | Killedar, and a hundred voices, while they blessed 
father. A sign dismissed him from the tlirrone, | the prudent choice of Tippoo, wished the governor 
which Hyder himself ascended, while the officious | good fortune, and victory over his enemies. 
menials hastily disrobed him of his tattered cloak, A horse was led forward, as the Prince’s gift. It 
and flung on him a robe of regal splendour, and | was a fine steed of the Cuttyawar breed, high- 
placed on his head a jewelled turban. The Durbar | crested with broad hind-quarters; he was of a 
rung with acclamations to Hyder Ali Khan Behav- | white colour, but had the extremity ofthis tail and 
der, “the good, the wise, the discoverer of hidden | mane stained red. His saddle was red velvet, 
things, who cometh into the Divan like the sun | the bridle and crupper studded with gilded knobs. 
bursting from the clouds.” Two attendants on lesser horses Jed this prancing 
The Nawaub at length signed for silence, and | animal, one holding the lance, and the other the 
was promptly obeyed. He looked majestically | long spear of their patron. The horse was shown 
around him, and at length bent his look upon Tip- | to the applauding courtiers, and withdrawn, in 
poo, whose downcast eyes, as he stood before the | order to be led in state through the streets, while 
threae with his arms folded an his bosom, were | the new Killedar should follow on the elephant, 
strongly contrasted with the haughty air of autho- | another present usual on such an occasion, which 
rity Shich he had worn but a moment before. | was next made to advanee, that the world might 
«“'l'hou hast been willing,” said the Nawaub, “to | admire the munificence of the Prince. 
The huge animal approached the platform, shak- 
1 Leng whips. , ing his large wrinkled head, which he raised and 
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sunk, a3 if impatient, and curling upwards his 
trunk from time to time, as if to show the gulf of 
his tongueless mouth, Gracefully retiring with the 
deepest obeisance, the Killedar, well pleased the 
audience was finished, stood by the neck of the 
elephant, expecting the conductor of the animal 
would make him kneel down, that he might ascend | 
the gilded howdah, which awaited his oceupancy. 

“ Hold, Feringi,’”’ said Hyder. Thou hast re- 
ceived all that was promised thee by the bounty of 
Tippoo. Accept now what is the fruit of the jus- 
tice of Hyder.” 

As he spoke, he signed with his finger, and 
the driver of the elephant instantly conveyed to 
the animal the pleasure of the Nawaub. Curling 
his long trunk around the neck of the ill-fated Eu- 
ropean, the monster suddenly threw the wretch 
prostrate before him, and stamping his huge shape- 
less foot upon his breast, put an end at once to his 
life and to his crimes. The cry which the victim 
uttered was mimicked by the roar of the monster, 
and a sound like an hysterical laugh mingling with 
a scream, which rung from under the veil of the 
Begum. The elephant once more raised his trunk 
aloft, and gaped fearfully. 

The courtiers preserved a profound silence ; but 
Tippoo, upon whose muslin robe a part of the vic- 
tim’s blood had spirted, held it up to the Nawaub, 
exclaiming, in a sorrowful, yet resentful tone,— 
‘“ Father—father—was it thus my promise should 
have been kept?” 

“ Know, foolish boy,” said Hyder Ali, “ that the 
carrion which lies there was in a plot to deliver 
Bangalore to the Feringis and the Mahrattas. 
This Begum {she started whep she heard herself 
named] has given us warning.of the plot, and has 
so merited her pardon for having originally con- 
curred in it,—whether altogether out gf love to us 
we will not too curiously enquire.—Hence with 
that lump of bloody clay, and let the Hakim Hart- 
ley and the English Vakeel come before me.” 

They were brought forward, while some of the 
attendants flung sand upon the bloody traces, and 
others removed the crushed corpse. 

“ Hakim,” said Hyder, “thou shalt return with 
the Feringi woman, and with gold to compensate 
her injuries, wherein the Begun, as is fitting, shall 
contribute a share. Do thou say to thy nation, 
Hyder Ali acts justly.” The Nawaub then inclined 
himself graciously to Hartley, and then turning to 
the Vakeel, who appeared much discomposed, 
“ You have brought to me,” he said, “ words of 
peace, while your masters meditated a treacherous 
war. It is not upon such as you that my venge- 
ance Ought to alight. But tell the Kafr [or infidel] 
Paupiah and his unworthy master, that Hyder Ali 
sees too clearly to suffer to be lost by treason the 
advantages he has gained by war. Hitherto I have 
been in the Carnatic as a mild prince—in future I 
will be a destroying tempest | Hitherto I have 
made inroads as a compassionate and merciful 
conqueror—hereafter I will be the messenger 
whom Allah sends to the kingdoms which he visits 
in judgment !” 

it is well known how dreadfully the Nawaub 
kept this promise, and how he and his son after- 
wards sunk before the discipline and bravery of 
the Europeans. The scene of just punishment 
which he so faithfully exhibited might be owing to 
his policy, his internal sense of right, and to the 


ostentation of displaying it before an as 
of sense and intelligence, or to all of these motives 
mingled together—but in what proportions it is 
not for us to distinguish. 

Hartley reached the coast in safety with his pre 


| cious charge, rescued from a dreadful fate when 


she was almost beyond hope. But the nerves and 
constitution of Menie Gray had received a shock 
from which she long suffered severely, and never 
entirely recovered. The principal ladies of the 
settlement, moved by the singular tale of her dis- 
tress, received her with the utmost kindness, and 
exercised towards her the most attentive and affec- 
tionate hospitality. The Nawaub, faithful to his 
prumise, remitted to her a sum of no less than ten 
thousand gold Mohurs, extorted, as was surmised, 
almost entirely from the hoards of the Begum 
Mootee Mahul, or Montreville. Of the fate of that 
adventuress nothing was known for certainty ; but 
her forts and government were taken into Hyder’s 
custody, and report said, that, her power being 
abolished and her consequence lost, she died by 
poison, either taken by herself, or administered by 
some other person. 

It might be thought a natural conclusion of the 
history of Menie Gray, that she should have mar- 
ried Hartley, to whom she stood much indébted 
for his heroic interference in her behalf. But her 
feelings were too much and too painfully agitated, 
her health too much shattered, to permit her to 
entertain thoughts of a matrimonial connexion, 
even with the acquaintance of her youth, and the 
champion of her freedom. Time might have re- 
moved these obstacles, but not two years after their 
adventures in Mysore, the gallant and disinterested 
{lartley fell a victim to his professional courage, 
in withstanding the progress of a contagious dis- 
temper, which he at length caught, and under 
which he sunk. He left a considerable of the 
moderate fortune which he had acquired to Menie 
Gray, who, of course, did not want many advanta- 
geous offers of a matrimonial character. But she 
respected the memory of Hartley too much, to 
subdue in behalf of another the reasons which in- 
duced her to refuse the hand which he had s0 well 
deserved—nay, it may be thought, had so fairly 
won. 

She returned to Britain—what seldom occurs 
—unmarried though wealthy ; and, settling in her 
native village, appeared to find her only pleasure 
in acts of benevolence which seemed to exceed the 
extent of her fortune, had not her very retired 
life been taken into consideration. Two or three 
persons with whom she was intimate, could trace 
in her character that generous and disinterested 
simplicity and affection, which were the ground- 
work of her character. To the world at large her 
habits seemed those of the ancient Roman matron, 
which is recorded on her tomb in these four 
words, 
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$x. Croftangry’s Conclusion. 


If you tell a good fest, 

And please all the rest, = 
by ey, and asks you, ‘“ What was it ” 

And before s 


: . me ean know, 
way she 
To seek an old rag in the closet. 
Dean Swirt. 


Ware I was inditing the goodly matter which 
my readers have just perused, I might be said to go 
through a.course of breaking-in to stand criticism, 
like a shooting-pony to stand fire. By some of 
those venial breaches of confidence, which always 
take place on the like occasions, my private flirta- 
tious with the Muse of Fiction became a matter 
whispered in Miss Fairscribe’s circle, some orna- 
menta of which were, I ‘suppose, highly interested 
in the pro of the affair, while others “ really 
thought Mr. Chrystal Croftangry might have had 
more wit at his time of day.’ Then came the sly 
intimation, the oblique remark, all that sugar- 
lipped raillery which is fitted for the situation of a 
man about to do a foolish thing, whether it be to 
publish or to marry, and that accompanied with 
the discreet nods and winks of such friends as are 
in the secret, and the obliging eagerness of others 
to know all about it. 

At length the affair became so far public, that I 
was induced to face a tea-party with my manu- 
script in my pocket, looking as simple and modest 
as any gentleman of a certain age need to do upon 
such an oceasion. When tea had been carried 
round, handkerchiefs and-smelling bottles prepar- 
ed, I had the honour of reading the Surgeon’s | 
Daughter for the entertainment of the evening. It 
went off excellently; my friend Mr. Fairseribe, | 
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Tiger Tullideph ?” and haa near'y inserted the 
whole narrative as an episode in my tale. She was, 
however, brought to reason, and the subsequent 
mention of shawls, diamonds, turbans, and cum- 
merbands, had their usual effect in awakening the 
imaginations of the fair auditors. At the extinction 
of the faithless lover iu a way so horribly new, } 
had, as indeed I expected, the good fortune to ex- 
cite that expression of painful interest, which is 
produced by drawing in the breath through the 
compressed lips ; nay, one Miss of fourteen actually 
screamed, 

At length my task was ended, and the fair circle 
rained odours upon me, as they pelt beaux at the 
Carnival with sugar-plums, and drench them with 
scented spices. There was “ Beautiful,” and 
“ Sweetly interesting,” and “ O Mr. Croftangry,” 
and “ How much obliged,” and “ What a delightful 
evening,” and “O Miss Katie, how could you keep 
such a secret so long ?”” While the dear souls were 
thus smothering me with rose-leaves, the merciless 
old lady carried them all off by a disquisition upon 
shawls, which she had the impudence to say, arose 
entirely out of my story. Miss Katie endeavoured 
to stop the flow of her eloquence in vain ; she threw 
all other topics out of the field, and from the gen- 
uine Indian, she made a digression to the imita- 
tion shawls now made at Paisley, out of real Thibet 
wool, not to be known from the actual Country 
shawl, except by some inimitable cross-stitch in the 
border. “It is well,” said the old lady, wrapping 
herself up in a rich Kashmire, “that there is some 
way of knowing a thing that cost fifty guineas from 
an article that is sold for five; but I venture to 
say there are not ong out of ten thousand that would 
understand the difference.” 

The politeness of Some of the fair ladies would 


who had been seduced from his desk to join the | now havd brought back the conversation to tlie 
literary circle, only fell asleep twice, and readily | forgotten subject of our meeting. “ How could 
yacovered his attention by help of his snuff-box. | vou, Mr. Croftangry, collect all these hard words 


The ladies were politely attentive, and when the 
eat, or the dog, or a next neighbour, tempted an 
individual to relax, Katie Fairscribe was on the 
alert, like an active whipper-in, with look, touch, 
or whisper, to recall them to a sense of what was 
going on. Whether Miss Katie was thus active 
merely to enforce the literary discipline of her co- 
terie, or whether she was really interested by the 
beauties of the piece, and desirous to enforce them 
on others, I will not venture to ask, in case | 
should end in liking the girl—and she is really a 
pretty one—better than wisdom would warrant, 
either for my eake or hers. 


I must own, my story here and there flagged a | 


there were faults in my read- 
ould have been attending to no- 
give the words effect as they 
the chilling consciousness, 
that they might have been, and ought to have been, 
a great deal better. However, we kindled up at 
last when we got to the East Indies, although on 
the mention of tigers, an old lady, whose tongue 
had been impatient for an hour, broke in with, “I 
wonder if Mr. Croftangry ever heard the story of , 


ood deal ; 
é for while I 
thing but how to 
existed, 1 was 


about India ‘—you were never there ?”—“ No, 
madam, I have not had that advantage ; but, like 
the imitative operatives of Paisley, 1 have com- 
posed my shawl by incorporating into the woof a 
little Thibet wool, which my excellent friend and 
neighbour, Colonel Mackerris, one of the best fel- 
lows who ever trode a Highland moor, or dived 
into an Indian jungle, had the goodness to supply 
me with.”’ 

My rehearsal, however, though not absoletely 
and altogether to my taste, has prepared me in 
some measure for the less tempered and guarded 


| sentence of the world. Soa man must learn to 


encounter a foil before he confronts a sword ; and 
to take up my original simile, a horse must $e ac- 
customed to a feu de joie, before you ride him 

inst a volley of balls. Well, Corporal Nym’s 
philgaoohy is not the worst that has been preashed, 
« seen 23 must be as they may.” If my lucubrations 
give pleasure, I may again require the attentiou 
of the courteous reader ; if not, here end the 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


Castle Dangerous. 


As [ stood by yon roofoss tower, 

Where the wa'flower scents the dewy aur, 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tella the midnight moon her care - 
The winds were laid, the air was atill, 
The stars they shot along the sky ; 

The fox was howling on the hill, 
And the distant echoing glens reply. 


1NTRODUCT IU N—(1832.) | 


i Lhe following Introduction to © Castle Danger- | 
ous” was forwarded by Sir Walter Scott from Na- 
plvsin February 1832, together with some corrections 
of the text, and notes on localitigs mentioned in the 
Novel. ! 

The materials for the [ ntroduction must hate been 
collected before he left Scotland, in September 183) ; 
but in the hurry of preparing for his voyage, he hac 
not been able to arrange them sv as to accompuny 
the first edition of this Lomance. 

A few notes, supplied hy the Editor, are placcd 
within brackets} 


emer la 


Tue incidents on which the ensuing Novel 
mainly turns, are derived from the ancient Metri- 


Barbour, and from the “ History of the Houses of 
Douglas and Angus,” by David Hume of Godscroft ; 
und are sustained by th- ‘-:memorial tradition of 
the wéstern parts of Scotiaud. They are so much 
in consonarce with the spirit and manners of the 
troubled age to which they are referred, that I can 
see no reason for doubting their being founded in 
fact; the names, indeed, of numberless localities 
in the vicinity of Douglas Castle, appear to attest, 
beyond suspicion, many even of the smallest cir- 
cumstances embraced in the story of Godscroft. 
Among all the associates of Robert the Bruce, 
in his great enterprise of rescuing Scotland from 
the power of Edward, the first place is universally 
conceded to James, the eighth Lord Douglas, to 
this day venerated by his countrymen as “ the 


| Good Sir James :” | 





cal Chronicle of “ the Bruce,’ by Archdeacon 


* ‘Lhe Gud Schyr Jaines of Douglas, 
Chat in hia time sa worthy was, 
That off his price and his bounte, 
In far landis renownyt was he.” 
Baron 


‘The Good Sir James, the dreadful blacke Dougjas, 
That in his dayes so wise and worthie was, 
Wha here, and on the infidels of Spain, 
Such honour, praise, and triumphs did obtain.” 
GORDON, 


From the time when the King of England re 
fused to reinstate him, on his return from France, 
where he had received the education of chivalry, 
in the extensive possessions of his family,—which 
had been held forfeited by the exertions of his 
father, William the Hardy—the young knight of 
Douglas appears to have embraced the cause of 
Bruce with enthusiastic ardour, and to have ad- 
hered to the fortunes of his sovereign with un- 
wearied fidelity and devotion. “ Tle Douglasse,”’ 
says Hollinshed, “ was right joyfully received of 
King Robert, in whose service he faithfully con- 
tinued, both in peace and war, to his life’s end. 
Though the surname and familie of the Douglasses 
was in some estimation of nobilitie before those 
daics, yet the rising thereof to honour chanced 
through this James Douglasse ; for, by meanes of 
his advancement, others of that lineage tooke oc- 
casion, by their singular manhood and noble prow. 
ess, shewed at sundrie times in defence of the 
realme, to grow to such height in authoritie and 
estimation, that their mightie puissance in main- 
rent,' lands, and great possessions, at length was 
(through suspicion conceived by the kings that 
succecded) the cause in part of their ruinous de- 
cay.” 


—— 








» Vansalage. 
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In every narrative of the Scottish war of iude- | again in enlarged dimensions and improved splen- 


pendence, a considerable space is devoted to those 
years of perilous adventure and suffering which 
were spent by the illustrious friend of Brace, in 
harassing the English detachments successively 
occupying his paternal territory, and in repeated 
und successful attempts to wrest the formidable 
fortress of Douglas Castle itself from their posses- 
sion. In the English, as well as Scotch Chronicles, 
and in Rymer’s Foedera, occur frequent notices of 
the different officers intrusted by Edward with the 
keeping of this renowned stronghold ; especially 
Sir Robert de Clifford, ancestor of the herioe race 
of the Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland ; his lieute- 
nant, Sir Richard de Thurlewalle, (written some- 
times Thruswall,) of Thirwall Castle, on the Tip- 
pal, in Nortliumberland ; and Sir John de Walton, 
the romantic story of whose love-pledge, to hold 
the Castle of Douglas for a year and day, or sur- 
render all hope of obtaining his mistress’s favour, 
with the tragic consequences, softened in the No- 
vel, is given at length in Godscroft, and has often 
been pointed out as one of the affecting passages 
in the chronicles of chivalry.' 

The Author, before he had made much progress 
in this, probably the last of his Novels, undertook 
a journey to Douglasdale, for the purpose of exa- 
mining the remains of the famous Castle, the Kirk 
of St. Bride of Douglas, the patron saint of that 
great family, and the various localities alluded to 
by Godseroft, in his account of the early adven- 
tures of good Sir James; but though he was for- 
tunate enough to find a zealous and well-informed 
cicerone in Mr. Thomas Haddow, and had every 
assistance from the kindness of Mr. Alexander 
Finlay, the resident Chamberlain of his friend, 
Lord Douglas, the state of his health at the time 
was 80 feeble, that he found himself incapable of 
pursuing his researches, as in better days he would 
have delighted to do, and was obliged to be con- 
tented with such a cursory view of scenes, in them- 
selves most interesting, as could be snatched in a 
single morning, when any bodily exertion was pain- 
ful. Mr. Haddow was attentive enough to forward 
subsequently some notes on the points which the 
Author had seemed desirous of investigating ; but 
these did not reach him until, being obliged to pre- 
pare matters for a foreign excursion in quest of 
health and strength, he had been compelled to 
bring his work, such as it is, to a conclusion. 

The remains of the old Castle of Douglas are 
inoonsiderable. They consist indeed of but one 
ruined tower, standing at a short distance from 
the modern mansion, which itself is only a frag- 
ment of the design on which the Duke of Douglas 
meant to reconstruct the edifice, after its last acci- 
dental destruction by fire.* His Grace had kept 
in view the ancient prophecy, that as often as 
Douglas Castle might be destroyed, it should rise 


' [The reader will find both this story, and that of Robert 
of Paris, in Sir W. Scott’s Essay on Chivalry, published in 
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dour, and projected a pile of building, which, if it 
had been completed, would have much exceeded 
any nobleman’s residence then existing in Scot- 
land—as, indeed, what has been finished, amount- 
ing to about one-eighth part of the plan, is suffi- 
ciently extensive for the accommodation of a large 
establishment, and contains some apartments the 
dimensions of which are magnificent. The situa- 
tion is commanding ; and though the Duke’s suc- 
cessors have allowed the mansion to continue as he 
eft it, great expense has been lavished on the ei 
virons, which now present a vast sweep of richly 
undulated woodland, stretching to the borders of 
the Cairntable mountains, repeatedly mentioned as 
the favourite retreat of the great ancestor of the 
family in the days of his hardship and persecution. 
There remains at the head of the adjoining bourg, 
the choir of the ancient church of St. Bride, having 
beneath it the vault which was used till lately as 
the burial-place of this princely race, and only 
abandoned when their stone and Jeaden coffins had 
accumulated, in the course of five or six hundred 
years, in such a way that it could accommodate no 
more. Here a silver case, containing the dust of 
what was once the brave heart of Good Sir James, 
is still pointed out ; and in the dilapidated choir 
above appears, though in a sorely ruinous state, 
the once magnificent tomb of the warrior him- 
self. After detailing the well-known circumstances 
of Sir James’s death in Spain, 20th August, 1330, 
where he fell, assisting the King of Arragon in 
an expedition against the Moors, when on his way 
back to Scotland from Jerusalem, to which he had 
conveyed tife heart of Bruce,—the old poet Bar- 
bour tells us that— 


“ Quhen his men lang had mad muinyn, 
Thai debowalyt him, and syne 
Gert scher him swa, that mycht be tane 
The fiesch all haly frae the bane, 
And the carioune thar in haly place 
Erdyt, with rycht gret worschp, was. 


‘‘ The hanys haue thai with them tane ; 
And syne ar to thair echippis gane ; 
Syne towart Scotland held thair way, 
And thar ar cummypn in full gret hy. 
And the banys honorabilly 
In till the Kyrk of Douglas war 
Endyt, with dule and mekil] car. 
Schyr Archehald hia sone gert syn 
Off alabastre, bath tair amd fyne, ‘ 
Ordane a tumbe sa richly 
As it behowyt to swa worthy.” ‘ 


The monument is supposed to have been wan- 
tonly mutilated and defaced by a detachment of 
Cromwell’s troops, who, as was their custom, con- 
verted the kirk of St. Bride of Douglas into a 
stable for their horses. Enough, however, remains 
to identify the resting-place of the great Sir James. 
The effigy, of dark stone, is cross-legged, marking 
his character as one who had died after performing 


1818, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
J 
2 See Note A. Castle of Douglas 
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the pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and in ac- 
tual conflict with the infidels of Spain ; and the in- 
troduction of the HzaRt, adopted as an addition to 
the old arms of Douglas, in consequence of the 
knight’s fulfilment of Bruce’s dying injunction, 
appears, when taken in connexion with the posture 

| of the figure, to set the question at rest. The mo- 

| nument, in its original state, must have been not 
inferior in any respect to the best of the same 
period in Westminster Abbey; and the curious 
reader is referred for farther particulars of it to 
“ The Sepulchral Antiquities of Great Britain, by 
Edward Blore, F.S.A.”" London, 4to, 1826; where 
may also be found interesting details of some of 
the other tombs and effigies in the cemetry of the 
first house of Douglas. 

As considerable liberties have been taken with 
-ne historical incidents on which this novel is 
founded, it is due to the reader to place before him 
such extracts from Godscroft and Barbour as may 
enable him to correct any mis-impression. The 
passages introduced in the Appendix, from the 
ancient poem of “ The Bruce,” will moreover gra- 
tify those who have not in their possession a copy 
of the text of Barbour, as given in the valuable 
quarto edition of my learned friend Dr. Jamieson, 
as furnishing on the whole a favourable speciinen 
of the style and manner of a venerable classic, who 
wrote when Scotland was still full of the fame and 
glory of her liberators from the yoke of Planta- 
genet, and especially of Sir James Douglas, “ of 
whom,” says Godscroft, “ we®will not omit here, 
(to shut up all,) the judgment of those times con- 
cerning him, in a rude verse indeed, et such as 
beareth witness of his true magnanimity and invin- 
cible mind in either fortune :— 


(so0d Sir James Douglas (who wise, and wight, and worthy 
was,) 

Was never over glad in no winning, nor yet oversad for no 
tineing ; 

Good fortune and evil chance he weighed both in one ba- 


lance.” 
W.S 


: APPENDIX. 


No. I. 





Extracts from “ The History of the Houses of Dou- 
glas Angus. By Master Davip lune of 
Godscroft. Fol. Edit. 


«** And here indeed the course of the King’s mis- 
fortunes begins to make some halt and stay by 
thus much prosperous suceesse in his own person ; 
but more in the person of Sir James, by the re- 
conquests of his owne castles and countzies. From 
hence he went into Donglasdale, where, by the 
means of his father’s old servant, Thomas Dick- 
son, he took in the Castle of Douglas, and not being 
able to keep it, he caused burn it, contenting him- 
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self with this, tnat ms enemies had one atrength 
fewer in that country than before. ‘Che manner of 
his taking of it is said to have beene thus :—Sir 
James taking only with him two of his servants, 
went to Thomas Dickson, of whom he was received 
with tears, after he had revealed himself to him, 
for the good old man knew him not at firat, being 
in mean and homely apparell. There he kept him 
secretly in a quiet chamber, and brought unto hin 
such as had bee:x: trusty servants to his father, not 
all at once, but apart by one and one, for fear of 
discoverie. Their advice was, that on Palmaun- 
day, when the English would come forth to the 
church, and his partners were conveened, that 
then he should give the word, and cry the Dou- 
glas slogan, and presently set upon them that 
should happen to be there, who being despatched, 
the Castle might be taken easily. This being con- 
cluded, and they come, so soon as the English were 
entered into the church with palms in their hands, 
(according to the costume of that day,) little sus 
pecting or fearing any euch thing, Sir James, ac- 
cording to their appointment, cryed too soon (a 
Douglas, a Douglas!) which being heard iu the 
church, (this was Saint Bride’s church of Dou- 
glas,) ‘Thomas Dickson, supposing he had beene 
hard at hand, drew out his sword, and ran upon 
them, having none to second him but another 
man, #0 that, oppressed by the number of his 
enemies, he was beaten downe and slaine. In the 
meantime, Sir James being come, the English that 
were in the chancel kept off the Sevta, and having 
the advantage of the strait and narrow entrie, de- 
fended themselves manfully, But Sir James en- 
couraging his men, not so much by words, as by 
deeds and good example, and having slain the 
boldest resisters, prevailed at last, and entring the 
place, slew some twenty-six of their number, and 
tooke the rest, about ten or twelve persons, intend- 
ing by them to get the Castle upon composition, 
or to enter with them when the gates should be 
opened to let them in: but it needed not, for they 
of the Castle were so secure, that there was none 


| left to keep it save the porter and the cooke, who 
| knowing nothing of what had hapned at tlie 
| church, which stood a large quarter of a mile from 


thence, had left the gate wide open, the porter 
standing without, and the cooke dressing the din- 
ner within. They entered without resistance, and 
meat being ready, and the cloth laid, they shut 
the gates, and tooke their refection at good leasure. 

Now that he had gotten the Castle into his 
hands, considering with himselfe (as he was a man 
no lesse advised than valiant) that i¢ was bard for 
him to keep it, the English being as yet the 
stronger in that countrey, who if they should be- 
siege him, he knewe of no reliefe, he thought bet- 
ter to carry away such things as be mest easily 
transported, gold, silver, and apparell, with atn- 
munition and armour, whereof he had greatest use 
and need, and to destroy the reat of the provision, 
together with the Castle itselfe, then to diminish 
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the numbe. of his followers for a garrison there 
where he could do no good. And so he caused 
carric the meale and malt, and other corues and 
graine, into the cellar, and laid all together in one 
heape : then he took the prisoners and slew them, 
to revenge the death of his trustie and valiant 
servant, Thomas Dickson, mingling the victuals 
with their bloud, and burying their carkasses in 
the heap of corne: after that he struck out the 
heads of the barrells and punchcons, and let the 
drink runn through all; and then he cast the car- 
kasses of dead horses and other carrion amongst it, 
throwing the salt above all, so to make all toge- 
ther unusefull to the cnemie ; and this cellar is 
called yet the Douglas Lairder. J.ast of all, he set 
the house on fire, and burnt all the timber, and 
what elde the fire could overcome, leaving nothing 
but the scorched walls behind him. And this 
seemes to be the first taking of the Castle of Dou- 
glas, for it is supposed that he took it twice. Lor 
this service, and others done to Lord William his 
father, Sir James gave unto Thomas Dickson the 
lands of Hisleside, which hath beene given him 
before the castle was taken as an encouragement 
to whet him on, and notafter, for he was slain in 
the church; which was both liberally and wisely 
done of him, thus to hearten and draw men to his 
service by such: a noble beginning. The Castle 
being burnt, Sir James retired, and parting his 
men into divers companies, so as they might he 
most secret, he caused cure such as were wounded 
in the fight, and he himselfe kept as close as he 
could, waiting ever tor an occasion to enterprise 
something against the enemie. So soone as he 
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with such haste that his men (running who should 
be first) were disordered and out of their ranks. 
The drivers also fled as fast as they could till they 
had drawn the Captain a little way beyond the 
place of ambuscado, which when they perceived, 
rising quickly out of their covert, they set fiercely 
upon him and his company, and so slew himself 
and chased his men back to the Castle, some of 
whom were overtaken and slain, others got into 
the Castle and so were saved. Sir James, not 
being able to force the house, took what booty he 
could get without in the fields, ana so departed. 
By this means, and such other exploits, he so af- 
frighted the enemy, that it was counted a matter 


of such great jeopardy to keep this Castle, that it | 


began to be called the adventurous (or hazardous) 
Castle of Douglas: Whereupon Sir John Waltou 
being in suit of an English lady, she wrote to him 
that when he had kept the adventurous Castle of 
Douglas seven years, then he might think himself 
worthy to be a suitor to her. Upon this occasion, 
Walton took upon hin the keeping of it, and suc- 
ceeded to Thurswall; but he ran the same fortuna 
with the rest that were before him. 

For, Sir James having first dressed an ambus- 
cado near unto the place, he made fourteen of his 
men take so many sacks, and fill them with grass, 
as though it had been corn, which they carried in 
the way toward Lanark, the chief market town 
in that county: so hoping to draw forth the Cap- 
tain by that bait, and either to take him or the 


| Castle, or both. 


| 


Neither was this &xpcetation frustrate, for the 
Captain dif, bite, and came forth to have taken 


was gone, the Lord Clifford being advertised of | this victual (as he supposed.) But ere he could 
what had happened, came himselfe in person to | reach these carriers, Sir James, with his company, 


Douglas, and caused re-edifie and repair the Cas- 
tle in a very short time, unto which he also added 
a Tower, which is yet called Harries Tower from 


| 


had gotten between the castle and him; and these 
disguised carriers, sceing the Captain following 
after them, did quickly cast off their upper gar- 


him, and so returned into England, leaving one | ments, wherein they had mashed themselves, and 


Thurswall to be Captain thereof.—Pp. 26—28. 


* * * * * * * * 


He (Sir James Douglas) getting him again into 
Douglasdale, did use this stratagem against Thurs- 
wall, Captain of the Castle, under the said Lord 
Clifford. He caused some of his folk drive away 
the cattle that fed near unto the Castle, and when 
the Captain of the garrison followed to rescue, gave 
orders to his men to leave them and to flee away. 
Thus he did often to make the Captain slight such 
frays, and to make him secure, that he might not 
suspect any further end to be on it; which when 
he had wrought sufficiently (as he thought), he 
laid some men in ambuscado, and sent others 
away to drive such beasts as they should find 
in the view of the Castle, as if they had been 
thieves and robbers, as they had done often before. 
The Captain hearing of it, and supposing there 
was no greater danger now than had been before, 
sasuied forth of the Castle, and followed after them 





throwing off their sacks, mounted themselves on 
horseback, and met the Captain with a sharp en- 
counter, he being so much the more amazed that it 
was unlooked for: wherefore, when he saw these 
carriers metamorphosed into warriors, and ready 
to assault him, fearing (that which was) that there 
was some train laid for them, he turned about to 
have retired into the Castle ; but there also he met 
with his enemies; between which two companies 
he and his followers were slain, so that none esca- 
ped; the Captain afterwards being searched, they 
found (as it is reported) his mistress’s letters about 
him. Then he went and took in the Castle, but 
it is uncertain (say our writers) whether by force 
or composition ; but it seems that the Constable, 
and those that were within, have yielded it up 
without force; in re that he used them so 


gently, which he would not have done if he had 
taken it at utterance. For he sent them all safe 
home to the Lord Clifford, and gave them also pro- 
vision and money for their entertainment by the 
way. The Castle, which he had burnt only before, 
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now he ras-ul, and casts down the walls thereof to 
the ground. By these and the like proceedings, 
within a short while he freed Douglasdale, Attrick 
Forest, and Jedward Forest, of the English garri- 
sons and sulbjection.—Jbid, page 29. 


No. LI. 


[Extracts from Tur Brucr.— Liber compositus 
per Magistrum Johannem Barber. Archidia- 
conum Abyrdonensem, de gestis, bellis, et vir- 
tutibus, Domini Roberti Brwyss, Regis Scocie 
illustrissimi, et de conquestu regni Scocie per 
eundem, et de Domino Jacobo de Douglas,” — 
Edited by John Jamieson, D.D., F.R.S.V., &e. 
&c. Edinburgh, 1820. | 


Now takis James his waige 
Towart Dowglas, his heretage, 
With twa yemen, for his owtyn ma; 
That wes a symple stuff to ta, 
A land or a castell to win. 
The quhethir he yarnyt to begyn 
Till bring purposs till ending ; 
Por gud help is in gud begynnyne, 
For gud begynnyng, and hardy, 
Gyff it be folwit wittily, 
May ger oftsyss unlikly thing 
Cum to full conabill ending. 
Swa did it here: but he wes wyss 
And saw he mycht, on nekyn wyss, 
Werray his fa with evyn mycht ; » 
‘‘harfor he thocht to wyrhk with Aveht. 
And in Dowglas daile, his countré, 
Upon an evynnyng entryt he. 
And than a man wonnyt tharby, 
Fhat was off freyndis weill mychty, 
And ryche of moble, and off eateill ; 
And had bene till his fadyr leyll ; 
And till hun selff, in his vowthed, 
Me haid done mony a thankful) deid. 
Phom Dicson wes his name perfay, 
etl! him he send ; and gan him pray, 
That he wald cum all anerly  , 
For to spek with him priuely. 
And he but daunger till him gais : 
ejot fra he tauld him quhat he wais, 
{fe gret for joy, and for pité ; 
And him ryehit till his houss had he ; 
Quhar in a chambre priuely 
He held him, and his cumpany, 
That nane nad off hiin persaving. 
Off mete, and drynk, and othyr thing, 
That mycht thaim eyss, thai had plenté. 
Sa wrocht he thorow sutelté, 
That all the lele men off that land, 
That with his fadyr war duclland, 
Zhis gud man gert eum, ane aud ane, 
And mak him manrent cuir ilkane ; 
And he him selff fyrst homage maid. 


! 
‘ 


ow wee 


Dowglas in part gret glaidschip haid, 
‘That the gud men off his cuntre 

Wald swagate til him bundyn be. 

He speryt the conwyne off the land, 
And quha the castell had in hand. 
And thai him tauld all halily ; 

And syne amang them prively 

Thai ordanyt, that he still suld be 

In hiddillis, and in priweté, 

Till Palme Sonday, that wes ner hand, 
‘The thrid day eftyr folowand. 

For than the folk off that countré 
Assemblyt at the kyrk wald be ; 

And thai, that in the castell wer, 
Wald als be thar, thar palmys to ber, 
As folk that had na dreid off ill ; 

For thai thoucht all wes at thair will. 
Than suld he cum with his twa men. 
Bot, for that men suld nocht him ken, 
Ho suld ane mantill haiff auld and bar, 
And a flaill, as he a thresscher war. 
Undyyr the mantill nocht for thi 

He suld be armyt priuely. 

And quhen the men off his countr¢, 

That suld all boune befor him be, 

His cnsenye myeht her hym cry, 

‘Then suld thai, full enforcely, 

Ryeht ymyddys the kyrk assaill 

''he Ingliss men with hard bataill 
:‘wa that nane mycht eschap them fra 5 
} or thar throwch trowyt thai to ta 
‘he eastell, that besid wes ner. 

And quhen this, that I tell you her, 
Wes diuisyt, and undertane, 

Iikane till his howss hame is gane ; 
\nd held this spek in priueteé, : 
il} the day off thar assembly. 


The folk upon the Sonounday 

Held to Saynet Bridis kyrk thair way ; 
And tha that in the castell war 

Ischyt owt, bath les and mar, 

\nd went thair palmys for to ber ; 
(wtane a cuk and a porter. 

James off Dowglas off thair cummyny, 
And quhat thai war, had witting ; 

And sped him till the kyrk in hy. 

Bot or he come, too hastily 

Ane off his eriyt, “Dowglas ! Dowglas ” 
Thomas Dieson, that nerrest was 

Tu} thaim that war off the eastell, 
That war all innouth the chancell, 
Quhen he “ Dowglas !” swa hey herd ery, 
Drew owt his swerd ; and fellely 
Ruschyt amang thaiin to and fra. 

Bot ane or twa, for owtyn ma, 
Than in hy war left lyand 
Quhill Dowglas come ryeht at hand, 
And then enforcyt on thaim the cry, 
Bot thai the chansell sturdely 

licld, and tlaim defendyt wele, 
GH off thal: men war slayne sumdell, 








Sot the Dowglace sa weill him bar, 
That all the men, that with him war, 
Had comfort off his wele doyng ; 

And he him sparyt nakyn thing, 

Bot provyt swa his foree in fycht, 
That throw his worschip, and his mycht, 
His men sa keynly helpyt than, 

That thai the chansell on thaim wan. 
Than dang thai on swa hardyly, 

That in schort tyme men mycht se !y 
The twa part dede, or then dean. 
The lave war sesyt sone in hand, 

Swa that off thretty levyt nane, 

That thai ne war slayne ilkan, or tane. 


James off Dowglas, quhen this wes done, 
Ihe presoneris has he tane alsone ; 
And, with thaim off his cuzapany, 
Towart the castell went in hy, 
Or noyiss, or cry, suld ryss. 
And for he wald thaim sone suppriss, 
That levyt in the castell war, 
That war but twa for owtyn mar, 
Fyve men or sex befor send he, 
That fand all opyn the entré ; 
And entryt, and the porter tuk 
Rycht at the gate, and syne the cuk. 
With that Dowglas come to the gat, 
And entryt in for owtyn debate ; 
And fand the mete all ready grathit, 
With burdys set, and clathis layit. 
The gaitis then he gert sper, 
And sat, and eyt all at layser. 
Syne all the gudis turssyt thai 
That thaim thocht thai myclit haiff away ; 
And namly wapnys, and armyng, 
Siluer, and tresour, and clethyng. 
Vyctallis, that mycht nocht tursyt be, 
On this maner destroyit he. 
All the victalis, owtane salt, 
Als quheyt, and flour, and meill, and malt 
In the wyne sellar gert he bring ; 
And samyn on the flur all flyng. 
And the presoneris that he had tane 
Rycht thar in gert he heid ilkane ; 
Syne off the townnys he hedis outstrak : 
A foule mellé thar gane he mak. 
For meile, and malt, and bluid, and wyne, 
Ran all to gidder in a mellyne, 
That was unsemly for to se. 
Tharfor the men of that countré, 
For swa fele thar mellyt wer, 
Callit it the “ Dowglas Lardner.’’ 
Syne tuk he salt, as Ic hard tell, 
And ded horss, and sordid the well ; 
And brynt all, owtakyn stane ; 
And is forth, with his menye, gayne 
Till his resett ; for him thoucht weill, 
Giffshe had haldyn the castell, 
It had bene assepyt raith ; 
And that him thoucht to mekill waith. 
For he ne had hop of reskewyng. 
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And it is ¢o peralous thing 
In castell assegyt to be, 
Quhar want is off thir thingis thre ; 
Vietaill, or men with their armyng, 
Or than gud hop off rescuyng. 

And for he dred thir thiugis auld faile, 
He chesyt furthwart to trawaill, 
Quhar he mycht at his larges be ; 
And swa dryve furth his destané. 


On this wise wes the castell tan, 
And slayne that war tharin ilkan. 
The Dowglas syne all his menye 
Gert in ser placis depertyt be ; 
For men suld wyt quhar thai war, 
That yeid depertyt her and thar. 
Thaim that war woundyt gert he ly 
In till hiddillis, all priuely ; 
And gert gud leechis till thaim bring 
Quhill that thai war in till heling. 
And him selff, with a few menye, 
Quhile ane, quhile twa, and quhile thre 
And umquhill all him allane, 
In hiddillis throw the land is gane. 
Sa dred he Inglis men his mycht, 
That he durst nocht wele cum in sycht. 
For thai war that tyme all weldand 
As maist lordis, our all the land. 


Bot tythandis, that scalis sone, 
Off this deid that Dowglas has done, 
Come to the Cliffurd his ere, in hy, 
That for his tynvaill wes sary ; 
And 1.enyt his men that thai had slayne, 
And syne has to purpos tane, 
To big the castell up agayne. 
Thar for, as man of mekill mayne, 
He assemblit gret cumpany, 
And till Dowglas he went in hy. 
And biggyt wp the castell swyth ; 
And maid it rycht stalwart and styth 
And put tharin victallis and men. 
Ane off the Thyrwallys then 
He left behind him Capitane, 
And syne till Ingland went agayne. 
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Bor yeit than James of Dowglas 
In Dowglas Daile travailland was ; , 
Or ellys weill ner hand tharby, 

In hyddillys sumdeill priuely. 

For he wald se his gouernyng, 

That had the castell in keping: 

And gert mak mony juperty, 

Yo se quhethyr he wald ische blythly. 
And quhen he persavyt that he 
Wald blythly ische with his menye, 
Hie maid a gadring priuely 

Off thaim that war on his party ; 
That war sa fele, that thai durst fyeht 
With Thyrwall, and all the mycht 








a 


Jf thaim that in the castell war. 

He schupe him in the nycht to far 

fo Sandylandis: and thar ner by 

lie him enbuschyt priuely, 

And send a few a trane to ma; 

That sone in the mornyng gan ga, 

And tuk catell, that wes the eastell by, 
And syne withdrew thaim hastely 
Vowart thaim that enbuschit war. 
fhan Thyrwall, for owtyn mar, 

wert arme his men, forowtyn baid ; 
And ischyt with all the men he haid : 
And folowyt fast eftir the cry. 

He wes armyt at poynt clenly, 

Uwtane [that] his hede wes bar. 
Than, with the men that with him war, 
The catell folowit he gud speid, 

Rycht as a man that had na dreid, 
Till that he gat off thaim a sychit. 
Than prekyt thai with all thar mychit, 
Folowand thaim owt off aray ; 

And thai sped thaim fleand, qulil) tiaa 
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Fer by thair buschement war past : 
And Thyrwall ay chasayt fast. 
And than thai that enbuschyt war 
Ischyt till him, bath les and mar, 
And rayssyt sudanly the cry. 
And thai that saw ea sudanly 
That folk come egyrly prikand 
Rycht betuix thaim and thair warand, 
Thai war in to full gret effray. 
And, for thai war owt off aray, 
Sum off thaim fled, and some abad. 
And Dowglas, that thar with him bad 
A gret mengye, full egrely 
Assaylyt, and sealyt thaim hastyly : 
And in schort tyme ourraid thaim swa, 
That weile nane eschapyt thaim fra, 
Thyrwall, that wes thair capitane, 
Wes thar in the bargane slane; 
And off his men the mast party, 
The lave fled full effraytly 
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CHAPTER J. 


tfosea Pave been known at that drcad sound to vicid, 
Aud, Douglas dead, ns name hath won the field 
Joun Hower. 


Ir was at the close of an carly spring day, when 
nature, in a cold province of Scotland, was reviv- 
ing from her winter’s sleep, and tlie air at least, 
though not the vegetation, gave promise of an 
abatement of the rigour of the season, that two 
travellers, whose appearance at that carly period 
sufficiently announced their wandering character, 
which, in general, securcd a free passage even 
through a dangerous country, were seen coming 
from the south-westward, within a few miles of 
the Castle of Douglas, and seemed to be holding 
their course in the direction of the river of that 
name, whose dale afforded a species of approach 
to that memorable feudal fortress. The stream, 
small in comparison to the extent of its fame, 
served as a kind of drain to the country in its 
neighbourhood, and at the same time afforded the 
means of a rough road to the castle and village. 
The high lords to whom the castle had for ages 
belonged, might, had they chosen, have made this 
access a great deal smoother and more convenient ; 
but there had been as yet little or no exercise 
for those geniuses, who have taught all the world 
that it is better to tahe the more circuitous road 
round the base of a hill, than the direct course of 
ascending it on the onc side, and descending it di- 
rectly on the other, without yielding a single step 
to render the passage more easy to the traveller; 
stil Jess were those mysteries dreamed of, which 
M‘Adam has of late days expounded. But, indeed, 
to what purpose should the ancient Douglasses 
have employed his principles, even if they had 
known them in ever so much perfection? Wheel- 
carriages, except of the most clumsy description, 
and for the most simple operations of agriculture, 
were totally unknown. Even the most delicate 
female had no resource save a horsc, or, in case of 
sore infirmity, a litter. The men used their own 
sturdy limbs, or hardy horses, to transport them- 
selves from place to place; and travellers, females 
in particular, experienced no small inconvenience 
from the rugged nature of the country. A swollen 
torrent sometimes crossed their path, and compell- 
ed them to wait until the waters had abated their 
frenzy. The bank of a small river was occasionally 
torn away by the effects of a thunder-storm, a re- 
cent inundation, or the like convulsions of nature ; 
und the wayfarer relied upon his knowledge of the 
district, or obtained the best local information in 


his power, how to direct his path so as to eur- 
mount such untoward obstacles. 

The Douglas issues from an amphitheatre of 
mountains which bounds the valley to the south- 
west, from whose contributions, and the aid of sud- 
den storms, it receives its scanty supplies. The 
general aspect of the country is that of the pastural 


hills of the south of Scotland, forming, as is usual, — 


bleak and wild farms, many of which had, at no 
great length of time from the date of the story, 
been covered with trees; as some of them still at- 
test by bearing the name of shai, that is, wild na- 
tural wood. The neighbourhood of the Douglas 
water itself was flat land, capable of bearing strong 
crops of oats and rye, supplying the inhabitants 
with what thev required of these productions. At 
no great distance from the edge of the river, a few 
special spots excepted, the soil capable of agricul- 
ture was more and more mixed with the pastoral 
and woodland country, till both terminated in deso- 
late and partly inagcessible moorlands. 

Above all, it was,war-time, and of necessity all 
cireumstances of mere convenience were obliged 
to give waz’ to a paramount sense of danger; the 
inhabitants, therefore, instead of trying to amend 
the paths which connected them with other dis- 
tricts, were thankful that the natural difficulties 
which surrounded them rendered it unnecessary tu 
break up or to fortify the access from more open 
countries, Their wants, with a very few cxcep- 
tions, were completely supplied, as we have already 
said, by the rude and scanty produce of their own 
mountains and holms,! the last of which served for 
the exercise of their limited agriculture, while the 
better part of the mountains and forest glens, pro- 
duced pasture for their herds and flocks, Te re- 
cesses of the unexplored depths of these silvan re- 
treats being seldom disturbed, especially since the 
Jords of the district had laid aside, during this time 
of strife, then constant occupation of hunting, the 
various kinds of game had increased of late very 
considerably ; so that not only in crossing the 
rougher parts of the hilly and desolate country 
we are deseribing, different varieties of deer were 
occasionally seen, but even the wild cattle peculiar 
to Scotland sometimes showed themselves, and 
other animals, which indicated the irregular and 
disordered state of the period. The wild-cat was 
frequently surprised in the dark ravines or the 
swampy thickets; and the wolf, already a stranger 
to the more populous districts of the Lothians, here 
maintained his ground against the encroachments 


1 Holms, or flat plaius, by the sides of the brooks and rivers, 
termed in the south, Ivge. 
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of man, and was stall himself a terror to those by 
whom he was finally to be extirpated. In winter 
especially, and winter was y yet past, these 
savage animals were wont to be driven to extremity 
for lack of food, and used to frequent, in dangerous 
numbers, the battle-field, the deserted chao d 
—nay, sometimes the abodes of living men, there 
to watch for children, their defenceless prey, with 
as much familiarity as the fox now-a-days will ven- 
ture to prowl near the mistress’s' poultry-yard. 
From what we have said, our readers, if they 
have made—as who in these days has not—the 
Scottish tour, will be able to form a tolerably just 
idea of the wilder and upper part of Douglas Dale, 
during the earlier period of the fourteenth century. 
The setting sun cast his gleams along a moorland 
country, which to the westward broke into larger 
swells, terminating in the mountains called the Lar- 
ger and Lesser Cairntable. The first of these is, as 
it were, the father of the hills in the neighbour- 
hood, the source of an hundred streams, and by far 
the largest of the ridge, still holding in his dark 
bosom, and in the ravines with which his sides are 
ploughed, considerable remnants of those ancient 
forests with which all the high grounds of that 
quarter were once covered, and icularly the 
hills, in which the rivers—both those which run 
to the east, and those which seek the west to dis- 
charge themselves into the Solway—hide, like so 
many hermits, their original and scanty sources. 
The landscape was still illuminated by the re- 
flection of the evening sun, sometimes thrown back 
from pool or stream; sometimes resting on grey 
rocks, huge cumberers of the soil, which labour 
and agriculture have since removed, and sometimes 
contenting itself with gilding the banks of the 
stream, tinged, alternately grey, green, or ruddy, 
as the ground itself consisted of rock, or grassy 
turf, er bare earthen mound, or looked at a dis- 
tance like a rampart of dark red porphyry. Oc- 
casionally, teo, the eye rested on the steep brown 
extent of moorland, as the sunbeam glanced back 
from the little tarn or mountain pool, whose lustre, 
like that of the eye in the human countenance, 
vives a life and vivacity to every feature around. 
The elder and stouter of the two travellers whom 
we have mentioned, was a person well, and even 
showily dressed, according to the finery of the times, 
and bore at his back, as wandering minstrels were 
wont, a case, containing a small harp, rote, or viol, 
or séme such species of musical instrument for ac- 
companying the voice. The leathern case an- 
nounced so much, although it proclaimed not the 
exact nature of the instrument. The colour of the 
traveller’s doublet was blue, and that ofe his hose 
violet; with slashes which showed a lining of the 
same colouy with the jerkin. A mantle ought, ac- 
cording to ordinary custom, to have covered this 
dress ; but the heat of the sun, though the season 
was so early, had induced the wearer to fold up his 
cloak in small compass, and form it into a bundle, 
attached to the shoulders like the military great- 
coat of the infantry soldier of the present day. The 
neatness with which it was made up, argued the 
recision of @ practised traveller, who had been 
ong accustomed to every resource which c of 
weather required. A great profusion of narrow 


! lata, Pay dame, or wife of a table farmer, is almost 
umversally thus designated in Scotland. 











ribands or points, constituting the with which 
our ancestors connected their t and hose, 
formed a kind of she y pe of knota of blue 
or violet, which surrounded the traveller’s person, 
and thus assimilated in colour with the two gar- 
ments which it was the office of these nal a to 
combine. The bonnet usually worn with this sho 
dreas, was of that kind with which Henry the Kigh 
and his son, Edward the Sixth, are repre- 
sented. It was more fitted, from the ga of 
which it was composed, to appear in a public place, 
than to encounter a storm of rain. It was - 
coloured, being made of different stripes of blue and 
violet ; and the wearer arrogated a certain degree 
of gentility to himself, by wearing a piume of con- 
siderable dimensions of the same favourite colours. 
The features over which this feather drooped were 
in no degree remarkable for peculiarity af expres- 
sion. Yet in so deselate a country as the west of 
Scotland, it would not have been easy to pass the 
man without more minute attention he would 
have met with where there was more in the charac- 
ter of the scenery to arrest the gaze of the passen- 
gers. 

A quick eye, a sociable look, seeming to say, 
“ Ay, look at me, I am a man worth noticing, and 
not unworthy your attention,” carried with it, 
nevertheless, an interpretation which might be 
thought favourable or otherwise, according to the 
character of the person whom the traveller met. 
A knight or soldier would merely have thought 
that he had met a merry fellow, who could sing a 
wild song, or tell a wild tale, and help to empty a 
flagon, with all the accomplishments necessary for 
a boon companion at an hostelry, except perhaps 
an alacrity at defraying his share of ae reckon- 
ing. A churchman, on the other hand, might have 
thought he of the blue and violet was of too loose 
habits, and accustomed too little to limit himself 
within the boundaries of beseeming mirth, to be fit 
society for one of his sacred calling. Yet the Man 
of Song hada certain steadiness of countenance, 
which seemed fitted to hold place in scenes of se- 
rious business as well as of gaiety. A wayfaring 
passenger of wealth (not at that time a numerous 
class) might have feared in him a professional 
robber, or one whom opportunity was very likely 
to convert into such ; a female might have been 
apprehensive of uncivil treatment; and a youth, or 
timid person, might have thought of murder, or 
such direful doings. Unless privately armed, how- 
ever, the minstrel was ill accoutred for any dan- 
gerous occupation. His only visible weapon was 
a small crooked sword, like what we now call a 
hanger; and the state of the times would have 
justified any man, however peaceful his intentions, 
in being so far armed against the perils of the road. 

If a glance at this man had in any respect pre- 
judiced him in the opinion of those whom he met 
on his journey, a look at his companion would, so 
far as his character could be guessed at—for he 
was closely muffled up—have passed for an apology 
and warrant for his associate. The younger tra- 
veller was apparently in early youth, a soft and 

entle boy, whose vonie gown, the a 

ress of the pilgrim, he wore more wo 
about him than the coldness of the weather seemed 
to authorise or recommend. His features, imper- 
fectly seen under the hood of his pilgrim’s dress, 


were prepossessing in a eh corres and though 
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he a walking swort!, it sverred rather to be in 

with general frsiiitn than from any 
vislelit purpose he didso. ‘There were traces of 
sadness upon his brow, and of tears upon his 
cheeks; and his weariness was such, as even his 
rougher companion séémed to sympathize with, 
w go spent participated also in the sorrow 
wihttch left tts marks ® countenance so lovely. 
They spoke together, and the elder of the two, 
while he assamed fhe deferential air proper to a 
man of inferior rank addressing a superior, showed, 
in tone and gowtate, something that amounted to 
interest ahd on. 

@ Berttum, my fiend,” said the younger of the 
two, * how ft are we still from Douglas Castle ? 
We have already come farther than the twenty 
nifies, which thou didst say was the distance from 
Cammock—or how didst thou call the last hostelry 
which we left by daybreak ?” 

“ Cumnock, my dearest lady—I beg ten thou- 
gand excuses—mniy ious young lord.” 

* Call me Augustine,” replied his comrade, “ if 
you mean to speak as is fittest for the time.” 

* Nay, as for that,” said Bertram, “ if your lady- 
ship can condescend to lay aside your quality, my 
on good breeding is not so firmly sewed to me 
but that I ean doff it, and resume it again with- 
out its losing a stitch ; and since your ladyship, to 
whom I am sworn in obedience, is pleased to com- 
mand that I should treat you as my own sou, shame 
it Were to me if I were not to show you the affec- 
tith of a father, more especially as I may well 
swear my —— oath, that I owe you the duty of 
such, though well I wot it has, in our case, been 
the lot of the parent to be maintained by the kind- 
neds and liberality of the child; for when was it 
that I hungered or thirsted, and the black stock! of 
Berkley did not relieve my wants ?” 

* I would have it so,” answered the young pil- 
grim; “ I would have it so. What use of the 
mountains of beef, and the oceans of beer, which 
they say our domains produce, if there is a hungry 
heart among our vassalage, or especially if thou, 

» who hast served as the minstrel of our 
house for more than twenty years, shouldst expe- 
rience such a feeling ?” 

“ Certes, lady,” answered Bertram, “ it would 
be like the catastrophe which is told of the Baron 
of Fastenough, when his last mouse was starved 
to death in the very pantry; and if I escape this 
journey without such a calamity, I shall think my- 
self out of reach of thirst or famine for the whole 
of my life.” 

«Thou hast suffered already once or twice by 
these attacks, my poor friend,” said the lady. 

@ Jt is little,” answered Bertram, “ any thing 
that I have suffered; and I were ungrateful to 
give the inconvenience of missing a breakfast, or 
making an untimely dinner, so serious a name. 
But then I hardly see how your ladyship can en- 
dure this gear much longer. You must yourself 
feel, that the plodding along these high lands, of 
whith the Scots give us such good measure in their 
tiles, is no erg matter ; and as for Douglas 
Ciidtlé, wily it is still three good miles off.” 

“The question then is,” quot the lady, heaving 
4 sigh, * What we are to do when we have so far to 





1 The table dormant, which stood in a baren’s hail, was of- 
ten 80 designated. 
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travel, and when the castle gates must be locked 
lon bebe we ve there 1” : os 
r that i ledge my word,” answ 

Scat <The aie of Doan ae ae ee 
ing of Sir John de Walton, do not open so easily 
as those of the buttery hatch at our own castie, 
when it is well oiled ; and if your ladyship take my 
advice, you will turn southward ho! and in two 
days at farthest, we shall be in a land where men’s 
wants are provided for, as the inns proclaim it, 
with the least possible delay, and the secret of this 
little journey sKall never be known to living mor- 
tal but ourselves, as sure as I am sworn minstrel] 
and man of faith.” 

“ T thank thee for thy advice, mine honest Ber- 
tram,” said the lady, * but I cannot profit by it. 
Should thy knowledge of these ids possess thee 
with an acquaintance with any decent house, whe- 
ther it belong to rich or poor, I would willingly 
take quarters there, if I could obtain them from 
this time until to-morrow morning. The gates of 
Douglas Castle will then be open to guests of su 
peaceful an appearance as we carry with us, and 
—aund—it will out—we might have time to make 
such applications to our toslet as might ensure us 
a good iis tarts by drawing a comb through our 
locks, or such like aes pia ae 

« Ah, madam!” said Bertram, “ were not $1 
John de Walton in question, methinks I show)’ 
venture to reply, that an unwashed brow, an un- 
kempt head of hair, and a look far more saucy 
than your ladyship ever wears, or can wear, wel 
the proper disguise to trick out that minstrel’s boy, 
whom you wish to represent in the present pa- 
geant.” 

“Do you suffer“your youthful pupils to be in- 
deed so slovenly anc’ so saucy, Bertram?” answered 
the lady. TI for one will not imitate them in that 
particular ; and whether Sir John be now in the 
Castle of Douglas or not, I will treat the soldiers 
who hold so honourable a charge with a washed 
brow, and a head of hair somewhat ordered. As 
for going back without seeing a castle which has 
mingled even with my very dreams—at a word, 
Bertram, thou mayst go that way, but I will not.” 

“ And if I part with your ladyship on such 
terms,” responded the minstrel, “ now your frolic 
is so nearly accomplished, it shall be the foul fiend 
himself, and nothing more comely or less danger- 
ous, that shall tear me from your side; and for 
lodgintg, there is not far from hence the house of 
one Tom Dickson of Hazelside, one of the most 
honest fellows of the dale, and who, although a la- 
bouring man, ranked as high as a warrior, when 
T was in this country, as any noble gentleman that 
rode in the band of the Douglas.” 

“ He is then a soldier #” said the lady. 

«“ When his country or his lord need his sword,” 
replied Bertram—* and, to say the truth, they are 
seldom at peace; but otherwise, he is no enemy, 
save to the wolf which plunders his herds.” 

“ But forget not, my trusty guide,” replied the 
lady, « that the blood in our veins is English, and 
consequently, that we are in danger from all who 
call themsetves foes to the ruddy Cross.” 

“Do not this man’s faith,” answered Ber- 
tram. “ You may trast te him as to the best knighi 
or gentleman of the land. We may make good out 
lodging by a tune or a song; and it may remember 
you that I undertook (provided it pleased your 
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ladyship) to temporize a httle with the Seota, who | 


peor souls, love , and when they have 
but a aed penny, will witingly bestow it to en- 
courage sctence—-T promised IT say, 
that we ehould’ be aa welcome tp hens ca fs 
had been born amidst their own wild hills; and 
for the best that such a house as Dickeon’s affords, 
the glee-man'’s son, fair lady, sliall not breathe 
a wish in vain. And now, will you speak your 
mind to your devoted friend and adopted father, 
or rather your sworn servant and e, Bertram 
the Minstrel, what it is your pleasure to do in this 
matter ?” 

“0, we will certainly accept of the Scot’s hospi- 
tality,” said the lady, “your minstrel word being 
plighted that he is a true man.—Tom Dickson, call 
you him 

“Yes,” replied Bertram, “ such is his name ; 
and by looking on these sheep, I am assured that 
we are now upon his land.” 

“ Indeed !” said the lady, with some surprise ; 
“and how is your wisdom aware of that?” 

“JT see the first letter of his name marked upon 
this flock,” answered the guide. “ Ah, learning 1s 
what carries a man through the world, as well as 
if he had the ring by virtue of which old minstrels 
tell that Adam understood the lan of the 
beasts in Paradise. Ah, madam! there is more 
wit taught in the shepherd’s shieling than the lady 
thinks of, who sewa her painted seam in her sum- 
mer bower.” 

“ Be it 80, Bertram. And although not so 
deeply skilled in the knowledge of written language 
as you are, it is impossible for me to esteem its 
value more than 1 actually do ; so hold we on the 
nearest road to this Tom Didison’s, whose very 
sheep tell of his whereabout. “[ trust we have not 
very far to go, although the knowledge that our 
journey is shortened by a few miles has so much 
recovered my fatigue, that methinks I could dance 
all the rest of the way.” 





CHAPTER lI. 


Rosalind. Well, this is the Forest of Arden. 

Touchstone. Ay, now am I in Arden, the more fool I. 
When I was at home J was in a better piace , but travellers 
must be content. 

Ros® Ay, beso, good Towchstone.—Look yeu who comes 
bere; a young man and an old, in solemn talk. 

4s You Like It.—Scene IV Act Il 


As the travellers spoke together, they reached a 
tun of the path which presented a more extensive 
prospect than the broken fave of the country had 
yet shown them. A valley, through which flowed 
w small tributary stream, exhibited the wild, but 
net unpleasant, features of “a lone vale of green 
braken ;” here and there besprinkled with groups 
of alder-trees, of hagzelsa, and of copse-oakwood, 
which had maintained their stations in the recesses 
of the valley, although they had vanished from the 
leftier and more exposed sides ef the hills. The 
farm-house or mansion-house, (for, from its size 
and ee, it might have been the one or the 
other;) was a large bos low building, and the walle 
of the out-houses were safficiently streng to resist 
any band of casual depredators. There was ne- 
thing, however, which ovuld withstand a more 





powerful force; fer, in a country laid waste by 
wer, the farmer was then, as now, obliged to take 
his chanee of the evils attendant upon that 
state of things ; and his condition, never a very eli- 
gible one, was rendered considerably worse by the 
insecurity attending it. About half a mile farther 
a Gothic building of very email extent, 
having a half dismantled chapel, which the min- 
strel pronounced to be the Abbey of Saint Bride. 
“Phe place,” he said, “I understand, is allowed 
to subsist, as two or three old monks and as 
nuns, whos it contaims, are permitted by the Eng- 
lish to serve God there, and sometimes to give re- 
lief to Seottish tewyvellers ; amd who have accord. 
ingly taken assurance with Sir John de Walton: 
and accepted as their superior a churchman on 
whom he thinks be can depend. But if these 
happen to reveal any secrets, they are, by 
some means or other, believed to fy towards the 
English governor ; and therefore, unless your lady- 
ship’s commands be positive, I think we had beat 
not trust ourselves to their hospitality.” 

“ Of a surety, no,” said the lady, “if thou canst 
provide me with lodgings where we shall have 
more prudent hosts.” 

At this moment, two human forms were seen to 
approach the farm-house in a different direction 
from the travellers, and speaking so high, in » tone 
apparently of dispute, that the minstrel and his 
companion could distinguish their veices though 
the distance was considerable. Having screened 
his eyes with his hand for some minutes, Bertram 
at length exclaimed, “ By our Lady, i¢ is my ald 
friend, Tom Dieltson, sure enough !-—-What can 
make him in such bad humour with the lad, who, 
T think, may be the littke wild boy, his son Charles, 
who used to run about and plait rushes some 
twenty years ago! It isa lueky, however, we have 
found our friends astir; for | warrant, Tom hath 
a hearty piece of beef in the pot ere he goes to 
bed, and he must have changed his want if an old 
friend hath not his shave; and who knows, hud we 
come later, at what hour they may now find it con- 
venient to drop latch aud draw bolt so near‘a hoe- 
tile garrison; for if we call things by their right 
names, such is the proper term fer an Exnglieh gar~ 
rison in the castle of a Scottish nobleman.” 

“ Foolish man,” answered the lady, “ thou judg- 
est of Sir John de Walton as thou wouldst of some 
rude boor, to whom the opportunity of doing what 
he wills is a temptation and license to exercise 
cruelty and oppression. Now, I could plight you 
my word, that, setting the quarrel of the 
kingdoms, which, of course, will be fought out in 
fair battles om both sides, you will find that 1 
lish and’ Seottish, within this domain, and wi 
the rewch of Sir John de ibe pret goartpeet: em 
together se that saxnre flock of sleep and geats: 
wih the shepherd’s dog; a foe from whom they 
ions, bot areund whom they 
guther fer provection should 
a wolf happen to show hinmelé.” 

“Itis not to your ladyship,” answered 
“that ] showlhd: venture te state a as progr of gach 
matters; bat the knight, he is shewth: 
ed in armour, is a di t being from him whe 
feasts in: halle araong press of ladies; and. he that 
feeds by nastier man’s fireside, and when his lami 
lord, of all men in the world, ehamces to be the 
Black Douglas, has reason to keep his eyes aleeut 


1 
was seen 
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him as he makes his meal :—but it were better I 


looked after our own evening refreshment, than 
that I stood here gaping and talking about other 
folk’s matters.” saying, he called out in a 
thundering tone of voice, “ Diekson !—what ho, 
Thomas Dickson !—will you not acknowledge an 
old friend who is much pa fra pater ag supper 
and night’s lodging to your itality 

Thee Sostchaeaae icacied “by the call, looked 
first along the banks of the river, then upwards to 
the bare side of the hill, and at length cast his eyes 
upon the two figures who were descending from 1t. 

As if he felt the night colder while he advanced 
from the more sheltered part of the valley to meet 
them, the Douglas Dale farmer wrapped closer 
around him the grey plaid, which, from an early 
period, has been used by the shepherds of the south 
of Scotland, and the appearance of which gives a 
romantic air to the and middle classes ; 
and which, although less brilliant and gaudy in its 
colours, is as picturesque in its arrangement as 
the more military tartan mantle of the Highlands. 
When they approached near to each ether, the 
jady might observe that this friend of her guide 
was a stout athletic man, somewhat past the mid- 
dle of life, and already showing marks of the ap- 
proach, but none of the infirmities, of age, upon 
a countenance which had been exposed to many a 
storm. Sharp eyes, too, and a quick observation, 
exhibited signs of vigilance, acquired by one who 
had lived long in a country where he had constant 
occasion for looking around him with eaution. His 
features were still swollen with displeasure ; and 
the handsome young man who attended him seem- 
od to be discontented, like one who had undergone 
no gentle marks of his father’s indignation, and 
who, from the sullen expression which mingled 
with an appearance of shame on his countenance, 
seemed at once affected by anger and remorse. 

‘Do you not remember me, old friend?’ said 
Bertram, as they approached within a distance for 
communing; “or have the twenty years which 
have marched over us since we met, carried along 
with them all remembrance of Bertram, the Eng- 
lish minstrel ?”’ 

“In troth,” answered the Scot, “it is not for 
want of plenty of your countrymen to keep you in 
my remembrance, and I have hardly heard one of 
them so much as whistle 


‘ Hey, now the day dawns, 


but it has recalled some note of your blythe re- 
beck ; and yet such animals are we, that I had for- 

ot the mien of my old friend, and scarcely knew 

im ata distance. But we have had trouble late- 
ly; there are a thousand of your countrymen that 
keep garrison in the Perilous Castle of Douglas 
yonder, as well as in other places through the vale, 
and that is but a woful sight for a true Scotchman 
—even my own Ft has not I s the 
dignity of a garrison of a man-at-arms, es two 
or three archer knaves, and one or two slips of 
mischievous boys called and so forth, who 
will not let a man say, ‘this 1s my own,’ by his own 
fireside. Do not, ore, think hardly of me, 
old comrade, if I show you a welcome something 
colder than you might expect from a friend of 
other days; for, by Saint Bride of Douglas, I have 
scarcely any thing left to which I can say wel- 
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“Small welcome will serve,” said Bertram. “ My 
son, make thy reverence to thy father’s old friend. 
Augustine is learning my joyous trade, but he will 
need some practice ere he can endure its era ei 
If you could give him some little matter of food, 
and a quiet bed for the night, there’s no fear but 
that we shall both do well enough; for I dare say 
when you travel with my friend Charles there,— 
if that tall youth chance to be my old acquaintance 
Charles,—you will find yourself accommodated 
when his wants are once well provided for.” 

“ Nay, the foul fiend take me if I do,” answered 
the Scottish husbandman. “I know not what the 
lads of this day are made of—not of the same clay 
as their fathers to be sure—not sprung from the 
heather, which fears peither wind nor rain, but 
from some delicate plant of a foreign country, which 
will not thrive unless it be nourished under glass, 
with a murrain to it, The good Lord of Douglas 
—I have been his henchman, and can vouch for it 
—did not in his pagehood desire such food and 
lodging as, in the present day, will hardly satisfy 
such a lad as your friend Charles.” 

“ Nay,” said Bertram, “it is not that my Au- 

tine is over nice ; but, for other reasons, I must 
request of you a bed to himself; he hath of late 
been unwell.” 

“Ay, I understand,” said Dickson, “your son 
hath had a touch of that illness which terminates 
so frequently in the black death you English folk 
die off We hear much of the havoc it has made 
to the southward. Comes it hitherward ?”’ 

Bertram nodded. 

“Well, my father’s house,” continued the far- 
mer, “hath more rooms one, and your son 
shall have one well-aired and comfortable ; and for 
supper, ye shall have a of whatis prepared for 
your courtrymen, though I would rather have their 
room than their company. Since I am bound to 
feed a score of them, they will not dispute the claim 
of such a skilful minstrel as thou art to a night’s 
hospitality. J am ashamed to say that I must do 
their bidding even in my own house. Well-a-day, 
if my good lord were in possession of his own, I 
have heart and hand enough to turn the whole of 
them out of my house, like—like””—— 

“To speak plainly,” said Bertram, “ like a south- 
ern strolling gang from Redesdale, whom I have 
seen you fling out of your house like a litter of 
blind puppies when not one of them looked hehind 
to see who had done him the courtesy until he was 
half-way to Cairntable.”’ 

“ Ay,” answered the Scotchman, drawing him- 
self up at least six inches taller than before ; “then 
T had a house of my own, and a cause and an arm 
to keep it. Now I am—what signifies it what I 
am ?—the noblest lord in Scotland is kttle better.” 

“Truly, friend,” said Bertram, “now you view 
this matter in a rational light. I do not say that 
the wisest, the richest, or the strongest man in this 
world has any right to tyrannize over his neigh 
bour, because he is the more weak, ignorant, and 
the poorer; but yet if he does enter into such 
controversy, he must submit to the course of na 
ture, and that will always give the advantage ii 
the tide of battle to wealth, and health.”' 

“ With permission, however,” answered Dicksot 
“ the weaker y; if he use his faculties te th 
utmost, may, in the long run, obtain revenge upo 
the auther of his sufferings, which would be at lea 
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compensauon for hia temporary submission ; and 
he acts simply as a man, and most foolishly as a 
Scotchman, whether he sustain these wrongs with 
the insensibility of an idiot, or whether he endea- 
vour to revenge them before Heaven’s 4 Ne 
fime has arrived.—But if I talk thus, I shail scare 
you, as I have scared some of your countrymen, 
from accepting a meal of meat, and a night’s lodg- 
ing, in a house where you might be called with the 
oeans to a bloody settlement of a national quar- 
rel. 
“ Never mind,” said Bertram, “we have been 
known to each other of old; and I am no more 
afraid of meeting unkindness in your house, than 
you expect me to come here for the purpose of 
adding to the injuries of which you complain.” 
“So be it,” said Dickson ; “and you, my old 
friend, are as welcome to my abode as when it 
| never held any guest save of my own inviting.— 
| And you, my young friend, Master Augustine, shall 

be looked after as well as if you came with a gay 
brow and a light cheek, such as best becomes the 
gay science.” 

“¢ But wherefore, may I ask,”’ said Bertram, “ so 
much displeased but now at my young friend 
Charles ?”’ 

The youth answered before his father had time 
to speak. “My father, good sir, may put what 
show upon it he will, but shrewd and wise men 
wax weak in the brain in these troublous times. 
He saw two or three wolves seize upon three of 
our choicest wethers; and because I shouted to 
give the alarm to the English garrison, he was 
angry as if he could have murdered me—just for 
saving the sheep from the jaws that would have 
devoured them.” : 

“ This is a strange accoun? of thec, old friend,” 
said Bertram. “ Dost thou connive wifk the wolves 
in robbing thine own fold?” 

“ Why, let it pass if thon lovest me,” answered 
the countryman; “Charles could tell thee some- 
thing nearer the truth if he had a mind ; but for 
the present let it pass.” 

The minstrel, perceiving that the Scotchman 
was fretted and embarrassed with the subject, 
pressed it no farther. 


sake of common sense, if not common manners ;— 
ere the roast was ready.” 

roasting to rags, and small 
the exp 


afford to the inmates such provisiors as are not 
necessary for their own subsistence.” 


his fellow-soldier, “if ever I heard our host’s step, 
I heard it this instant ; so give over thy grumbling, 
since our captain, as we all know, hath prohibited, 
under strict penalties, all quarrels between his fol- 
lowers and the people of the country.” 

“J am sure,” replied Anthony, “ that I have mi- 
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“ Ready!” quoth another rough voice ; “it is | never heard any thin 
had been the knave | good man and true. 
Dickson’s share, even of these rags, had it not been | son, a lad recovering from the English disorder, 
orders of the worshipful Sir John de | which has been raging far and wide in Westmore- 
Walton, that the soldiers who lie at outposts should | land and Cumberland.” 


ear | 


diers, for I seldom go to bed in this fs 
house, but I expect my threat will as wide as 
a thi oyster before I awaken. Here he comes, 
however,” added Anthony, sinking his tones 
as he spoke ; “and I hope to be excommunicated 
if he has not brought with him that mad animal, 
his son Charles, and two other strangers, hungry 
enough, I'll be sworn, to eat up the whole supper, 
if they do us no other injury.” 

«¢ Shame of thyself, Anthony,” repeated his com- 
rade; “a good archer thou as ever wore Kendal 
green, and yet affect to be frightened for two tired 
travellers, and alarmed for the inroad their hunger 
may make on the night’s meal. There are four or 
five of us here—we have our bows and our bills 
within reach, and scorn to be chased from our sup- 

r, or cheated out of our share of it by a dozen 

tchmen, whether stationary or strollers. How 
say’st thou!” he added, oe to Dickson— 
“ How say ye, quartermaster ? it is no secret, that 
by the directions given to our post, we must en- 
quire into the occupations of such guests as you 
may receive besides ourselves, your unwilling in- 
mates ; you are as ready for supper, I warrant, as 
supper is for you, and I will only delay you and 
my friend Anthony, who becomes dreadfully impa- 
tient, until you answer two or three questions which: 
you wot of.” 

“ Bend-the-Bow,” answered Dickson, “ thou art 
a civil fellow; and although it is something hard 
to be constrained to give an account of one’s ds, 
because they chance to quarter in one’s own house 
for a night or two, yet I must submi to the times, 
and make no vain sf Laat You may mark down 
in your breviary there, that upon the fourteenth 
day before Palm Sunday, Thomas Dickson brought 
to his house of Hazelside, in which you hold gar- 
rison, by orders from the English governor, Sir 
John de Walton, two strangers, to whom the said 
Thomas Dickson had promised refreshment, and a 
bed for the evening, if it be lawful at this time and 
place.” 

‘«‘ But what are they, these strangers {” said An- 
thony, somewhat sharply. 

“A fine world the while,’ murmured Thomas 
Dickson, “ that an honest man should be forced to 





At this moment, in crossing the threshold of | answer the questions of every paltry companion !” 
Thomas Dickson’s house, they were greeted with | —But he mitigated his voice and proceeded. “ The 
sounds from two English soldiers within. “ Quiet, | eldest of my guests is Bertram, an ancient English 
Anthony,” said one voice,— quiet, man !—for the | minstrel, who is bound on his own errand to the 


Castle of Douglas, and will communicate what he 


Robin Hood himself never sat down to his board | has to say of news to Sir John de Walton him- 


self. I have known him for twenty years, and 
of him save that he was 
he younger stranger is his 


“Tell me,” said Bend-the-Bow, “ this same Ber- 
tram, was he not about a year since in the service 


‘“ Hush Anthony,—hush, for shame !” replied | of some noble lady in our own country?” 


“T have heard so,” answered Dickson. 
“ We shall, in that case, I think, incur little dan- 


ger,” replied Bend-the-Bow, “ by allowing this old 
man and his son to proceed on their journey to the 
castle.’ 


“ You are my elder and my better,” answered 


nistered occasion to none; but I would I were | Anthony; “but I may remind you that it is not so 


equally certain of the good meaning of this sullen- | clearly our duty to give free passage, into a i- 
| browed Thomas Dickson towards the English sol- ; son of a thousand men of all ranks, to a youth who 








#0 lately attacked hy a-contagious disor- 
I question if our sommander would not 
shear that the Black Douglas, with a hun- 
dred devils as black as bimsalf, since such is his 

ion vf the outpost of Ha- 
and hattle-axe, than that one 
suffering under this fell sickness had enter- 


person 
ed ney and by the opened wicket of the 
castle.” 


“ There is something in what thou sayest, An- 
thony,” replied his cemrade; “ and considering 
our governor, since he has undertaken the 
treublesome jab af keeping a castle which is es- 
teemed so rauch more dangerous than any other 
within Scotland, has become one of the most can- 
tious and jealous men in the world, we had better, 
I think, inform him of the circumstance, and take 
his commands how the stripliag is to be dealt 
with.” 

* Content am J,” said the archer; “ and first, 
methinks, I would just, in order to show that we 
know what belongs to such a case, ask the strip- 
ling a few questions, as how long he has been ill, 
by what physicians he has been attended, when he 
was cur d, and how his cure is certified, &c.” 

“True, brother,” said Bend-the-Bow. ‘“ Thou 
hearest, minstrel, we would ask thy son some ques- 
tions—~What has become of him t—he was in this 
apartment but now.” 

“So please you,” answered Bertram, “he did 
but pass through the apartment. Mr. Thomas 
Diekson, at my entreaty, as well as in respectful 
reverence to your honour’s health, carried him 
t h the room without tarriance, judging his 
own «chamber the fittest place for a young 
man recovering from a severe illness, and after a 
day of no small fatigue.” 

“ Well,” answered the elder archer, “though it 
is uncommon for men who, like us, live by bow- 
‘tring and quiver, to meddle with mterrogations 
and examinations; yet, as the case stands, we 
must make some enquiries of your son, ere we 
permit him to set forth to the Caatle of Douglas, 
where you say his errand leads him.” 

“ Rather my errand, noble sir,” said the min- 
atrel, “than that of the young man himeelf.” 

“‘ Tf auch be the ease,”’ answered Bend-the-Bow, 
“we may sufficiently do our duty by sending your- 
self, with the first grey light of dawn, to the castle, 
and letting your sen remain in bed, which I war- 
rant ia the fittest e for him, until we shall re- 
ceive Sir John de Walton’s commands whether he 
is to be brought onward or not.” 

“ And we may as well,” said Anthony, “ since 
we are to have this man’s campany at supper, 
make him acquainted with the rules of the out 
eagle beeper here for the time.” So saying, 

e pulled a scroll from his isathern pouch, and 
said “minstrel, canst thou read?” 

‘It beeomes my calling,” said the minstrel. 

“thas nothing to do with mine, though,” an- 
swered the .archer, “and therefore do thou read 
these regulations aloud ; for since I do not campre- 
hend these characters .by sight, I lose no chance 
of having them read over to me as often as I can, 
that I may fix their sense in my memory. So 
beware that thon readest the werds letter for let- 
ter as they.are set .dewn ; for then dost ao at thy 
peril, Sir instrel, if thon readest not like a trne 
aan. 
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« On my minstrel word,” said Bertram, and 
to read excessively slow; for he wished tv 
gain a little time for consideration, which he fore- 
saw would be necessary to prevent his being sepa- 
rated from his mistress, which sas likely to occa- 
sion her much anxiety and distress. He therefore 
began thus :—“*‘ Outpost at Hazelside, the steading 
of Goodman Thomas Dickson’—Ay, Thomas, and 
is thy house so called %” 

“It is the ancient name of the steading,” said the 
Scot, “ being surrounded by a hazel-shaw, or thick- 
et.” 

“ Hald yoyr chattering tongue, minstrel,” said 
Anthony, “and proceed, as you value that or your 
cars, which you seem disposed to make less use 
of 9 


“‘¢ His garrigon,’”’ proeeeded the minstrel, read- 
ing, “‘consists of a lance with its furniture.’ What, 
then, a lance, in other words, a belted knight, com- 
mands this party ?” 

“°Tis no concern of thine,” said the archer. 

“ But it is,” answered the minstrel ; “we have 
a right to be examined by the highest person in 
presence.” 

“J will show thee, thou rascal,” said the archer, 
starting up, “that T am lance enough for thee to 
reply to, and I will break thy head if thou say’st 
a word more.” 

“Take care, brother Anthony,” said his com- 
rade, “we are to use travellers courteously—and, 
with your leave, those travellers best who come 
from our native land.” 

“Tt is even so stated here,”’ said the minatrel, aud 
he proceeded to read :—“‘ The watch at this out- 
post of Hazelside! shall stop and examine all tra- 
vellers pane by the said station, suffering such 
to pass onward to the town of Douglas or to Dou- 
glas Castle, always interrogating them with civility, 
and detaining and turning them back if there arise 
matter of suspicion; but conducting themselves in 
all matters civilly and courteously to the peeple of 
the country, and to those who travel in it” You 
see, most excellent and valiant archer,” added the 
commentator Bertram, “ that courtesy and civility 
are, above all, recommended to your worship in 
your conduct towards the inhabitants, and those 
passengers who, like us, may chance to fall under 
your rules in such matters.” 

“T am not to be told at this time of day,” said 
the archer, “ how to conduct myself in the, dia- 
charge of my duties. Let me advise you, Sir Min- 
stre], to be frank and open in your answers to our 
enquiries, and you shall have no reason to com- 
plain.”’ 

“T hope at all events,” said the minstrele © to 
have your favour for my sen, who is a delicate 
stripling, and not accustemed to plaf his part 
among the crew which inhabit this wild world.” 

“Well,” continued the elder and more civil of 
the two archeng, “if thy son he a novice in this 
terrestrial navigation, 1 warrant shat thon, my 
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friend, from thy look and manner of h, hast 
enough of skill to use thy compass. To easmfort 
thee, although than must answer the ques- 


tions of our governer or deputy-goevernor, in order 
oh may see ra is no offence in thee, I 

ink there may be :permission for thy 
son’s residing here in the convent by, (where 
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the nuns, by the way, are as old as the monka, and 
ave nearly as bear yst be easy 
about thy san’s rmorala,) until theu hast done thy 
Douglas Castle, and art neady to resume 


“ier, 
permission,” said the minstrel, “ oan 
be obtained, I should be better to leave 
him at the abbey, and 5° myself, in the fixat place, 
to the directions of your commanding officer.” 
inly,” answered the archer, “ that will 
be the safest and best way ; and with a piece or 
two of money, thou mayst secure the protection of 
the abbot.” 

“ Thou say’at well,” answered “the minstrel ; 
“I have known life, I have known every stile, 
BAP, pethway,.and pass of this wilderness of ours 
er some thirty years; and he that cannot steer 
his course fairly through it like an able seaman, 
after having served such an apprenticeship, can 
hardly ever be taught, were a century to be given 
him to learn it in.” 

|  * Singe thou art so expert a mariner,” answered 
the archer Anthony, “thou hast, I warrant me, 
met in thy wanderings a potation called a morn- 
ing’s draught, which they who are conducted by 
others, where they themselves lack experience, 
are used to bestow upon those who undertake the 
task of guide upon such an occasion ?” 
| “T understand you, sir,” quoth the minstrel ; 
; “and although money, or drink-geld, as the Flem- 
| ing calls it, is rather a scarce commodity in the 
| at of one of my calling, yet according to my 
| feeble ability, thou shalt have no cause to com- 
in that thine eyes or those of thy comrades 
| have been damaged by a Scottish mist, while we 
ean find an English coin to pey for the good liquor 
which should wash them clegr.” 

‘ Content,” said the archer; “ we now under- 
stand each other ; and if difficulties etrise on the 
road, thou shalt not want the countenance of An- 
thony to sail triumphantly through them. But 
thou hadst better let thy son know soon of the 
early visit to the abbot to-morrow, for thou mayst 
guess that we cannot and dare not delay our de- 
parture for the convent a minute after the eastern 
sky is ruddy; and, with other infirmities, young 
men often are prone to laziness and a love of ease.” 

“Thou shalt have no reason to think so,” an- 
swered the minstrel ; “not the lark himself, when 
waked by the first ray peeping over the black 
clohd, springs more lightly to the aky, than will 
my Augustine answer the same brilliant summons. 
And new we understand each other, 1 would only 
further pray you to forbear light talk while my 
son is ia your company,—a boy of innoeent life, 
and timid im conversation.” 

“ Nays jolly minstrel,” said the elder archer, 
“thou givest us here teo gross an example of Sa- 
tan reproving sin. If thou hast followed thy craft 
for twenty yedrs, as thou pretendest, thy son, hav- 

kept thee company since childhood, must by 

this time be Gt to open a school to-taach even devils 

the preetice of the seven deadly sina, of which nave 

ee ee of the gay science are 
ing.” 

“ Teuly, eorarade, shou speakest well,” answered 
“and J acknowledge that we minstwels 
mueh to bieme in thie matier. Weverthe- 
geod sooth, the fault is not ene of which I 
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think that he who would wish to have his own 
hair honoured when time has strewed it with sil 


ver, ahould so rein his mirth when in the -d 
of the young, a8 may show in what reepocthe holds 
innogance. 7 mercies: yet abed permission, 
speak a word to ugusting, morrow we 
muat be on foot early. ° ; 

“Do ao, may friend,” said the i 
“and do the game the mone § CUE BO 
copper is still awaiting until thou art ready to par- 

e of it.” 

“To which, I premise thee,” said Bertram, “f 
am. aepoer to entertain no delay.” 

‘Follow me, then,” said Dickson, “and I will 
show thee where this young bird of thine has his 
nest.” 

Their host accordingly tripped yp the wooden 
stair, aud tapped at a door, winch he thus indicated 
was that of his younger guest. 

“ Your father,” eontinued he, as the door open- 
ed, “ would speak with you, Master Aggustine.” 

“ Exouse me, my host,” answered Augustine, 
“the truth is, that this room being directly above 
your eating-chamber, and the flooring ngt in the 
best possible repair, I have been to the 
unhandsome practice of eavesdropping, apd not a 
word has escaped me that my 
proposed residence at the abbey, our ,j ito- 
morrow, and the somewhat early hour at Which I 
must shake off sloth, and, accarding to thy expres- 
sion, fy down from the roost.” 

“And how dost thou relish,” said Dickson, 
“being left with the Abbot of Saint Bride’s little 
flock here.” 

“Why, well,” said the youth, “if the abbot is 
a man of respectability baceming his ¥ and 
not one of those swaggering ch men, who stretch 
out the sword, ced beat lves like rank sol- 
diers in these troublous times.” 

“ For that, young master,” said Dickson, “ if 
you let hin put his hand deep enough into your 
purse, he will hardly quarrel with ny ; 

“Then I will leave him to my father, replied 
Augustine, “who wil not grudge him any thing he 
asks in reason.” 

“In that case,” replied the Scotchman, “ you 





may trust to our abbot for good accommoedation— 
and so beth sides are pleased.” 
“It is well, my son,” eid Bertram, who now 


joined in the conversation ; “and that thou mayst 
be ready for thy early travelling, I shall presently 
get our host to send thee same food, after pa 

of which thou shonldet go to bed and sleep off the 
fatigue of to-day, aunce to-morrow will bring work 
for itself,” 

“ And as for thy engagement to these honest 
archers” answered Augustine, “ I hope you will be 
able to do what Mee ive “ aes our gu 
they are dis to be civil an e men. 

ef God bless: tices my child!” pnawered Ber- 
tram; “thon knowest alveady what would drag 
after thy beck all the archers that were 
ever on this side ef es way. There js no ad 
of a goose shaft, if you a ; 
to thet whech sponge now rom that silken 
neat of dainty young 4 

“Hold me as in readiness, then,” said the seom- 
ing youth, “ when you ming, 
I am within 






h gage me 
am partienlarly guilty ; on the contrary I | Saint. Bride’s chapel, and ve no fear, typaueh 
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«* Good-night, and God biess thee, my child !” 
again said the minstrel ; “remember that your 
father sleeps not far distant, and on the slightest 
alarm will not fail to be with you. I need scarce 
bid thee recommend thyself, meantime, to the great 
Being, who is the friend and father of us all.” 

The pilgrim thanked his supposed father for his 
evening blessing, and the visitors withdrew without 
farther speech at the time, leaving the young lady 
to those engrossing fears, which the novelty of her 
sitaation, and the native delicacy of her sex being 
considered, naturally thronged upon her. 

The tramp of a horse’s foot was not long after 
heard at the house of Hazelside, and the rider was 
welcomed by its garrison with marks of respect. 
Bertram understood so much as to discover from 
the conversation of the warders that this late ar- 
rival was Aymer de Valence, the knight who com- 
manded thé little party, and to the furniture of 
whose lance, as it was technically called, belonged 
the archers with whom we have already been ac- 
quainted, a man-at-arms or two, a certain propor- 
tion of or grooms, and, in short, the com- 
mand an idance of the garrison at Thomas 
Dickson’s, hile in rank he was Deputy-governor 
of Douglas Castle. 

To prevent all suspicion respecting himself and 
his companion, as well as the risk of the latter 
being disturbed, the minstrel thought it proper to 
present himself to the inspection of this knight, 
the great authority of the little place. He found 
him, with as little scruple as the archers heretofore, 
making a supper of the relics of the roast beef. 

Before this young knight Bertram underwent 
an examination, while an old soldier took down in 
writing such items of information as the examinate 
thought proper to express in his replies, both with 
regard to the minutise of his present journey, his 
business at Castle Douglas, and his route when 
that business should be accomplished ; a much 
more minute examination, in a word, than he had 
hitherto undergone by the archers, or perhaps than 
was quite agreeable to him, being encumbered with 
at least the knowledge of one secret, whatever 
more. Not that this new examinator had any thing 
stern or severe in his looks or his questions. As 
to the first, he was mild, gentle, and “ meek as a 
maid,” and possessed exactly of the courteous man- 
ners ascribed by our father Chaucer to the pattern 
of chivalry whom he describes upon his pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. But with all his gentleness, De 
Valence showed a great degree of acuteness and 
accuracy in his queries; and well pleased was 
Bertram that the young knight did not insist upon 
seeing his supposed son, although even in that case 
his ready wit had resolved, like a seaman in a 
tempest, to sacrifice one to preserve the rest. 
He was not, however, driven to this extremity, 
being treated by Sir Aymer with that degree of 
courtesy which in that age men of carn were in 
general thought entitled to. The knight kindly 
and liberally consented to the lad’s remaining in 
the convent, as a fit and quiet residence for a 
stripling and an invalid, until Sir John de Walton 
should express his pleasure on the subject ; and 
Sir Aymer consented to this arrangement the more 
willingly, as it averted all | pair danger of bring- 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
By the young knight’s order, all in Dickson's 
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house were des to rest than usual ; 
the matin bell of the neighbouring chapel being 
the signal for their assembly by daybreak. They 
rendezvoused accordingly, and proceeded to Saint 
Bride’s where they heard mass, after which an in- 
terview took place between the abbot Jerome and 
the minstrel, m which the former undertook, with 
the permission of De Valence, to receive A ine 
into his abbey as a guest for a few days, less or 
more, and for which Bertram promised an acknow- 
ledgment in name of alms, which was amply satias- 
factory. 

“So be it,” said Bertram, taking leave of his 
supposed son; “rely on it I will not tarry a day 
longer at Douglas Castle than shall suffice for 
transacting my business there, which is to loox 
after the old books you wot of, and I will speedily 
return for thee to the Abbey of Saint Bride, to re- 
sume in company our journey homeward.” 

“QO father,” replied the youth, with a smile, “ I 
fear, if you get among romances and chronicles, 
you will be so earnest in your researches, that you 
will forget poor Augustine and his concerns.” 

“ Never fear me, Augustine,” said the old man, 
making the motion of throwing a kiss towards the 
boy; “ thou art good and virtuous, and Heaven will 
not neglect thee, were thy father unnatural enough 
to do so. Believe me, all the old songs since Mer- 
lin’s day shall not make me forget thee.” 

Thus they separated, the minstre], with the Eng- 
lish knight and his retinue, to move towards the 
castle, and the youth in dutiful attendance on the 
venerable abbot, who was delighted to find that his 
guest’s thoughts turned rather upon spiritual things 
than on the morning repast, of the approach of 
which he could not help being himself sensible. 





CHAPTER III. 


This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick, 
It looks a little paler; ’tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 
Merchant of Venice. 


To facilitate the progress of the y on its way 
to Douglas Castle, the Knight of Valenee offered 
the minstrel] the convenience of a horse, which the 
fatigues of yesterday made him gladly accept. Any 
one acquainted with equestrian exercise, is aware 
that no means of refreshment carries away the 
sense of fatigue from over walking so easily, as the 
exchange to riding, which calls into play another 
set of muscles, and leaves those which have been 
over exerted an opportunity of resting through 
change of motion, more completely than they could 
in absolute repose. Sir Aymer de Valence was 
sheathed in armour, and mounted on his charger ; 
two of the archers, a groom of mean rank, and a 
squire, who looked in his day for the honour of 
knighthood, completed the detachment, which 
seemed so disposed as to secure the minstrel from 
escape, and to protect him against violence “ Not,” 
said the young knight, addressing himself to Ber- 
tram “ that there is usually danger in travelling in 
this country any more than in the most quiet dis- 
tricts of d; but some distur as you 


may have learnt, have broken out here within this 
tact year, and have caused the garrison of Castle 
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Dougixs to maintain a stricter watch. Bout let us 
move on, for the complexion of ‘the day is conge- 
nial with the original derivation of the name of the 


country, and the ion of the chiefs to whom 
it belonged—Sholto Glasse—(see yon dark 
grey man), and dark will our route prove this 


morning, though by Inck it is not long.” 

The morning was indeed what the original Gaelic 
words implied, a drizzly, dark, moist day; the mist 
had settled upon the hills, and unrolled itself upon 
brook, glade, and tarn, and the spring breeze was 
not powerful enough to raise the veil, though, from 
the wild sounds which were heard occasionally on 
the ridges, and through the glens, it might be sup- 
posed to wail at a sense of its own inability. The 
route of the travellers was directed by the course 
which the river had ploughed for itself down the 
valley, the banks of which bore in general that 
dark grey livery which Sir Aymer de Valence had 
iutimated to be the prevalent tint of the country. 
Some ineffectual struggles of the sun shot a ray 
here and there to salute the peaks of the hills; yet 
these were unable to surmount the dulness of a 
March morning, and, at so early an hour, produced 
a variety of shades, rather than a gleam of bright- 
ness upon the eastern horizon. The view wis mo- 
notonous and depressing, and apparently the good 
knight Aymer sought some amusement in occa- 
sional talk with Bertram, who, as was usual with 
his craft, possessed a fund of knowledge,and a power 
of conversation, well suited to pass away a dull 
morning. The minstrel, well pleased to pick up 
such information as he might be able concerning 
the present state of the country, embraced every 
ppportunity of sustaining the dialogue. 

“TI would speak with you, Sir Minstrel,” said the 
soung knight. “ If thou dest not find the air of 
this inorning too harsh for thine organs, heartily 
do I wish thou wouldst fairly tell me What can have 
induced thee, being, as thou seemest, a man of 
sense, to thrust thyself into a wild country like 
this, at such a time.—And you, my masters,” ad- 
dressing the archers and the rest of the party, 
“ methinks it would be as fitting and seeming if 
you reined back your steeds for a horse’s length 
or so, since I apprehend you can travel] on your 
way without the pastime of minstrelsy.” ‘The bow- 
men took the hint, and fell back, but, as was ex- 
pressed by their grumbling observations, by no 
mgans pleased that there seemed little chance of 
their overhearing what conversation should Ls 
between the young knight and the minstrel, which 
proceeded as follows :— 

“ T am, then, to understand, good minstrel,” said 
thedknight “ that you, who have in your time borne 
arms, and even followed Saint George’s red-cross 
banner t® the Holy Sepulchre, are so little tired of 
the danger attending our profession, that you feel 
yourself attracted unnecessarily to regions where 
the sword, for ever loose in its scabbard, is ready 
to start ov the slightest provocation ?” 

“ It would be hard,” replied the minstrel] bluntly, 
“to answer such a question in the affirmative ; and 
yet, when you consider how nearly allied is his 
profession who celebrates deeds of arms with that 
of the knight tne che them, your honour, I 
think, will hold it advisable that a 1 desirous 
of doing his devoir, should, like a young knight, 
seek the truth of adventures where it is to be 
found, and rather visit countries where the know- 
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ledge is preserved of high and noble deeds, than 
those lazy and quiet realms, in which men live in- 
dolently, and die ignobly in peace, or by sentence 
of law. You yourself, sir, and those like you, who 
hold life cheap in respect of glory, guide your course 
through this world on the very same principle 
which brings your poor rhyming servant Barca 
from a far province of merry England, to this dark 
country of rugged Scotland called Douglas Dale. 
You long to see adventures worthy of notice, and 
I (under favour for naming us two in the same 
breath) seek a scanty and precarious, but not a 
dishonourable living, by preparing for immortality, 
as well as I can, the iculars of such exploits, 
especially the names of those who were the heroes 
of these actions. Each, therefore, labours in his 
vocation ; nor can the one be justly wondered at 
more than the other, seeing that if there be any 
difference in the degrees of danger to which both 
the hero and the poet are exposed, the courage, 
strength, arms, and address of the valiant knight, 
render it safer for him to venture into scenes of 
peril, than for the poor man of rhyme.” 

“ You say well,” answered the warrior; “ and 
although it is something of novelty to me to hear 
your craft represented ag upon a level with my 
own mode of life, yet shame were it to say that the 
minstrel who toils so much to keep in memory the 
feats of gallant knights should not himself prefer 
fame to existence, and a single achievement of va- 
lour to a whole age without a name, or to affirm 
that he follows a mean and unworthy profession.” 

“ Your worship will then acknowledge,” said the 
minstrel], “ that it is a legitimate object in such as 
myself, who, simple as I am, have taken my regu- 
lar degrees among the professors of the gay science 
at the capital town of Aigues-Mortes, to struggle 
forward into this northern district, where I am well 
assured many things have happened which have 
been adapted to the harp by minstrels of great fame 
in ancient days, and have become the subject of 
lays which lie deposited in the library of Castle 
Douglas, where, unless copied over by some one 
who understands the old British characters and 
language, they must, with whatever they may con- 
tain, whether of entertainment or edification, be 
speedily lost to posterity. If these hidden trea- 
sures were preserved and recorded by the min- 
strel art of my poor self and others, it might be 
held well to compensate for the risk of a chance 
blow of a broadsword, or the sweep of a brown 
bill, received while I am engaged in collecting 
them ; and I were unworthy of the name of a man, 
much more of an inventor or finder,’ should I 
weigh the loss of life, a commodity always so un- 
certain, against the chance of that immortality 
which will survive in my lay after my broken voice 
and shivered harp shall no longer be able either to 
express tune or accompany tale.” 

“ Certainly,” said Sir Aymer, “ having a heart 
to feel such a motive, you have an undoubted right 
to express it; nor should I have been in any de- 

d to question it had I found many mini- 
strels prepared, like yourself, to prefer renown 
even to life itself, which most men think of greatly 
more consequence.” 

«“ There are, indeed, noble sir,” replied Ber- 
tram, “ minstrels, and, with your reverence, even 
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belted knights themselves, who de not i 
value that renown which is acquired at the ri 
of life. Te such ignoble man we snust leave their 


ride asset a ae them earth, ro 
things of carth, since mennot-acpire to 
sir Goats is the best reward of others.” 
minstrel uttered these last words with such 
enthusiasm, that the knight drew his bridle, and 
stood fronting Bertram, with bis-countenance kiad- 
ling at the same theme, on which, after a short 
silence, he e himeelf with a like vivagity. | 
“Well fare thy heart, gay companion! I am | 
happy to see there is still so much enthusiasm sur- | 
viving in the world. Thou hast fairly won the 


minstrel groat; and if I do not pay it in confor- | 


mity to my sense of thy merit, it shall be the fault 
of dame ortune, who has graced my labours in 
these Scottish wars with the niggard pay of Scot- 
tish maney. A gold piece or two there must be re- 
maining of the ransom of one French knight, whom 
chance threw into my hands, and that, my friend, 
shall surely be thine own ; and hark thee, 1, Aymer 
de Valence, who now speak to thee, am born of the 
noble House of Pembroke; and though now land- 
leas, shall, by the grace of Our Lady, have in time 
a fitting establishment, wherein I will find room 
for a minstrel like thee, if thy talents have not by 
that time found thee a better patron.” 

“ Thank thee, noble knight,” said the minstrel, 
“as well for thy present intentions, as I hope I 
shall for thy future performance; but I may say, 
with truth, that I have not the sordid inclination 
of many of my brethren.” 

“ He who partakes the true thirst of noble fame,” 
aaid the young knight, “can have little room ixahis 
heart fer the love of gold. But thou hast not yet 
told me, friend minstrel, what are the motives, in 
particular, which have attracted thy wandering 
steps to this wild country ?”’ 

“ Were I to do so,” replied Bertram, rather de- 
sirous to avoid the question, as in some respects 
too nearly bordering on the secret purpose of his 
journey, “it might sound like a studied panegyric 
on thine ewn bold deeds, Sir Knight, and those of 
your companions in arms; and such adulation, 
minstrel as I am, I hate like an empty cup at a 
companion’s lips. But let me say in few words, 
that Douglas Castle, and the deeds of valour which 
it has witnessed, have sounded wide through Eng- 
Jand; nor is there a gallant knight or trusty min- 
strel, whose heart does not throb at the name of 
the atronghold, which, in former days, the foot of 
an Engli never entered, except in hospita- 
lity. There is a magic in the very names of Sir 
Joha de Walton and Sir Aymer de Valence, the 

t defenders of a place so often won back by 
its ancient lorda, and with such circumstances of 
valour and cruelty, that it bears, in England, the 
name of the Dangerous Castle.” 

“ Yet I would fain hear,” answered the knight, 
“ your own minstrel account of those legends which 
lyave indyoed you, for the amusement of future 
time, to visit a country which, at this period, is so 
distracted and perilous.” 

“ Jf you can endure the Jength of a minatrel 
tale,” said Bertram—* I for one am always amused 
by the exercise of my vocation, and have no objec- 
tion to tell my story, provided you do not prove an 
impatient listener. 

“ Nay, for that matter,” said the young knight, 


‘a fair listener thou shak: have of tee; and if my 
reward be not grem, my atteption.at least shall be 
remarkable.” 

“And he,” said the aninutwol, “sauat be a poor 
fet than with gold-orallver, wore the piseoe Eas 
that, b .or silver, were the pienes Eny- 
a long atory, which may, in one or its de- 
taile. find aubject for better mainstpels than myself, 
and be listened to by such warriors as you hun- 
dreds of years hence.” 


ED 


CHAPTER IV. 


While mang a merry lay and many & song 

Cheer'd the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long; 

The rough road then Leperpldonge in a round, 

Mark'd their impatient steps, fur all was fairy ground. 
Dr. JeHNGON 


“It was about the year of redemption one thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-five years,” began 
the minstrel, “ when King Alexander the Third of 
Scotland lost his daughter Margaret, whose only 
child of the same name, called the Maiden of Nor- 
way, (a8 her father wos king of that country,) 
became the heiress of this kingdom of Scotland, 
as well as of her father’s crown. An unhappy 
death was this for Alexander, who had no nearer 
heirs left of his own body than this grandchild. 
She indeed might claim his kingdom by birth- 
right; but the difficulty of establishing such a 
claim of inheritance must have been anticipated 
by all who bestowed a thought upon the subject. 
The Scottish king, therefore, endeavoured to make 
up for his loss by replacing his late Queen, whv 
was an lish prineess, sister of our Edward the 
First, with Jaletta, daughter of the Count de Dreux. 
The solemnities at the nuptial ceremony, which 
took place in the town of Jedburgh, were ver 
great and remarkable, and particularly when, 
amidst the display of a pageant which was exhibit- 
ed on the occasion, a ghastly spectre made its ap- 
saan in the form of a skeleton, as the King of 

errors is said to be represented.— Your worship 
is free to laugh at this, if you think it a proper 
subject for mirth ; but men are alive who vieweil 
it with their own eyes, and the event showed too 
well of what misfortunes this apparition was the 
singular prognostication.” ‘ 

“I have heard the story,” said the knight ; 
“but the monk who told it me, suggested that the 


figure, though unhappily chosen, was per pur- 
posely introduced as a part of the pageant.” , 
“ I know not that,” said the minstrel, dryly ; 


“but there is no doubt that shortly after this ap- 
parition King Alexander died, to the great sorrow 
of his people. The Maid of Norway, his heiress, 
speedily followed her grandfather to the grave, and 
our English king, Sir Knigh', raked up a claim of 
dependency and homage due, he said, by Scotland, 
which neither the lawyers, nagbles, priests, nor the 
very minstrels of Scotland, had ever before heard 


of.” 

“ Now, beahrew me,” interrupted Sir Aymer de 
Valenee, “this is beyond bargain. I agreed to 
hear your tale with patience, but.I did not 


tayself that it contain matter to re- 
proach ef Edward the First, of blessed memary : 
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ore SO etree recnnentagenaoeeninieneeryte 
nar wall T peemit his ame te be mentioned in 
hearing without the xespect due to kis hi a 
and.moble qualities.” ‘ =e 
minstrel, “ Iam no Hi 


« May,” anid the 
bagpiper or to carry respect my 
art 90 far as 40 quarrel with a man of warship who 
stops me at the beginning of a pibrech. I am an 
a great and wisk dearly well to my country ; 
and, above all, I must speak the truth. But I will 
avoid disputable topics. Your age, sir, though 
none of the ripest, authorises me to suppose you 
may have seen the battle of Falkirk, and other an- 
slaughts in which the competition of Bruce and 
Raliol has been fiercely agitated, and you will per- 
mit me to say, that if the Scottish have not had 
the right upon their side, they have at least defend- 
ed the wrong with the efforts of brave men and 
true.” 

“Of brave men, I grant you,” said the knight, 
“for I have seen no cowards amongst them; but 
as for truth, they can best judge of it who know 
how often they have sworn faith to England, and 
how repeatedly they have broken their vow.” 

“JY shall not stir the question,” said the min- 
strel, “leaving it to your worship to determine 
which has most falselhood—he who compels a 
weaker person to take an unjust oath, or he who, 
compelled by necessity, takes the imposed oath 
without the intention of keeping his word.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said De Valence, “ let us keep our 
opinions, for we are not likely to force each other 
from the faith we have adopted on this subject. 
But take my advice, and whilst thou travellest 
under an English pennon, take heed that thou 
keepest off this conversation in the hall and kit- 
chen, where perhaps the soldier may be less tole- 
rant than the officer ; and ngw, in a word, what is 
thy legend of this Dangerous Castle 1” 

“ Bor that,” replied Bertram, “ngethinks your 
worship is most likely to have a better edition than 
1, who have not been in this country for many 
years; but it is not for me to bandy opinions with 
your knightship. J will even proceed with the 
tale as I have heard it. I need not, 1 presume, 
inform your worship that the Lords of Douglas, 
who founded this Castle, are second to no lineage 
in Scotland in the antiquity of their descent. Nay, 
they have themselves boasted that their family 1s 
not to be seen or distinguished, like other great 
ho until it 13 found at once in a certain degree 
of eminemce. ‘ You may see us in the tree,’ they 
pay, “you cannot discover us in the twig ; you may 
see us in the stream, you cannot trace us to the 
fountain.” In a word, they deny that historians or 
venpalogists can point aut the first mean man 
named Douglas, who originally elevated the fa- 
mily ; anal true it is, that so far back as we have 
known this race, they have always been renowned 
for valour and enterprise, accompanied with the 
power which made that enterprise effectual.” 

“ Enough,” said the knight, “I have heard of 
the pride and power of that great family, nor does 
it interest me in the least to deny or detract from 
their bald claims to consideration in this respect.” 

“ Without doubt you must also have heard, noble 
sir,’ replied the minstrel, “ many things of James, 
the t heir of the house of Do ide 

6 than enough,” answered the English 
knight; “he ia known to have been a stout sup- 
porter of that outlawed traitor, William Wallace ; 
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and again, upon the Gret mising of she 
this Bruce, who pretends to be 
Seatland, this young spri James 

maust needs start into @new. He 
dera his uncle, the Arehbishop af St, Andrews, 
a considerable sum of money, to All the Seottish 
Usurper’s not over-burdened debauches 
the servants of his relation, takes theugh 
repeatedly chastieed in the field, still his 
vaunt, and threatens mischief to these whe, in the 
name of his rightful sovereign, defend the Caath 
of Douglasdale.” 

‘It is your pleasure to aay so, Sir Knight,” re- 
plied Bertram; “yet I am sure, were you a Scot, 
you would with patience hear me tell over what 
has been said of this ‘young man by these who have 
known him, and whose account of his adventures 
shows how differently the same tale may be told. 
These men talk of the present heir of this ancient 
family as fully adequate to maintein and augment 
its reputation ; ready, indeed, to undergo every 
peril in the cause of Robert the Bruce, because 
the Bruce is esteemed by him his lawful king ; and 
sworn and devoted, with such amall strength as he 
can muster, to revenge himself on those Southrons 
who have, for several years, as he thinks, unjuet- 
ly, possessed themselves of his father’s abode.” 

“QO,” replied Sir Aymer de Valence, “ we have 
heard much of his achievements in this respect, 
and of his threats against our governor and our- 
selves ; yet we think it scarce likely that Sir John 
de Walton will move from Douglasdale without the 
King’s order, although this James ee @ mere 
chicken, take upon himself to crack his voice by 
crowing like a cock of the game.” 

“Sur,” answered Bertram, “ our acquaintance is 
but brief, and yet'I feel it has been so beneficial 
to me, that I trust there is no harm in hoping that 
James Douglas and you may never meet in bodily 
presence till the state of the two countries shal! 
admit of peace being between you.” 

“Thou art obliging, friend,” auawered Sir Ay- 
mer, “and, I doubt not, sincere; and truly thou 
seemest to have a wholesome sense ef the respect 
due to this young knight, whea men talk of him in 
his native valley of Douglas. For me, I am onl 
poor Aymer of Valence, without an acre of land, 
or much hope of acquiring any, unless I cut some- 
thing huge with my broadsword out of the middle 
of these hills. Only this, good minstrel, if thou 
livest to tell my story, may I pray thee to use thy 
scrupulous custom of searching eut the verity, and 
whether I live or die thou shalt not, I think, dis- 
cover that thy late acquaintance of a spring morn- 
ing hath added more to the laurels of James of 
Douglas, than any man’s death must give to him 
by whose stronger arm, or more lueky chance, it 
is his lot to fall.” 

“T nothing fear you, Sir Knight,” said the min- 
strel, “for yours is that happy brain, which, bold 
in youth as beseems a young knight, is in more 
advanced hfe the happy source of prudent counsel, 
of which I would net, by an early death, wish thy 
country to be deprived.” 

“ Thou art so candid, then, as to wish Qld Rng- 
land the benefit of good advies,” said Sir A id 


“though thou leanest totheside of Scotland 
controversy 1” 

“ Asauredly, Sir Knight,” oid the minstrel, 
“since in wishing that Scotland and England each 
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knew their own true interest, I am bound to wish 
them both alike well; and they should, I think, de- 
sire to live in friendshi er. Ocenpying each 
their own portion of same island, and living 
under the same laws, and being at with each 
other, they might without fear, face the enmity of 
the whole world.” 

* Tf thy faith be so liberal,” answered the Knight, 
“as becomes a good man, thou must certainly pray, 
Sir Minstrel, for the success of England in the war, 
by which alone these murderous hostilities of the 
northern nation can end in a solid peace. The 
rebellions of this obstinate country are but the 
struggles of the stag when he is mortally wound- 
ed; the anima] grows weaker, and weaker with 
every struggle, till his resistance is effectually 
tamed by the hand of death.” 

“Not so, Sir Knight,” said the minstrel ; “ if 
my creed is well taught me, we ought not so to 
pray. We may, without offence, intimate in our 
prayers the end we wish to obtain; but it is not 
for us, poor mortals, to point out to an all-seeing 
Providence the precise manner in which our peti- 
tions are to be accomplished, or to wish the down- 
fall of a country to end its commotions, as the 
death-stab terminates the agonies of the wounded 
= Whether I appeal to my heart or to my 
understanding, the dictate would be to petition 
Heaven for what is just and equal in the case ; and 
if I should fear for thee, Sir Knight, in an encoun- 
ter with James of Douglas, it is only because he 
upholds, as I conceive, the better side of the debate; 
and powers more than earthly have presaged to 
him success.” 

“ Do you tell me so, Sir Minstrel,” said De Va- 
lence in a threatening tone, “ knowing me and my 
office ?”? 

“Your personal dignity and authority,” said 
Bertram, “ cannot change the right into wrong, or 
avert what Providence has decreed to take place. 
You know, I must presume, that the Douglas hath, 
by various devices already contrived to make him- 
self master of this Castle of Douglas three several 
times, and that Sir John de Walton, the present 
governor, holds it with a garrison trebled in force, 
and under the assurance that if, without surprise, 
he should keep it from the Scottish power for a 
year and a day, he shall obtain the barony of Dou- 
glas, with its extensive appendages, in free pro- 
pag ag his reward ; while, on the other hand, if 
hes suffer the fortress during this space to be 
taken, either by guile or by open force, as has hap- 
pened successively to the holders of the Dangerous 
Castle, he will become liable to dishonour as a 
knight, and to attainder as a subject; and the 
rach ta take share with ue? and serve under 

im, wi icipate also in his guilt and his pu- 
nishment a ? 

“ All this I know well,” said Sir Aymer; “and 
I only wonder that, having become public, the 
conditions, have, nevertheless, been told with so 
much accuracy; but what has this to do with the 
issue of the combat, if the Douglas and I should 
chance to meet? 1 will not surely be disposed to 
light with lees animation because I wear my for- 
tune upon my sword, or become coward because I 
fight for a portion of the Douglas’s estate, as well as 
for fame and for fatherland? And after all ”—— 

“‘ Hear me,” said the minstrel ; “ an ancient glee- 
man has said, that in a false quarrel there is no true 
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valour, and the dos or praise won therein, is when 
balanced against honest fame, as valueless as a 
wreath formed out of copper, compared to a chaplet 
of pure gold; but I bid you not take me for thy 
walTant in this im t question. Thou well 
knowest how James of Thirlwall, the last English 
commander before Sir John de Walton, was sur- 
prised, and the castle sacked with circumstances of 
great inhumanity.” 

*“ Truly,” said Sir Aymer, “I think that Seot- 
land and England both have heard of that on- 
slaught, and ef the disgusting proceedings of the 
Scottish chieftain, when he caused transport into 
the wild forest gold, silver, ammunition, and ar- 
mour, and all things that could be easily removed, 
and destroyed a large quantity of provisions in a 
manner equally savage and unheard-of.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir Knight,” said Bertram, “ you 
were yourself an eyewitness of that transaction, 
which has been spoken of far and wide, and is call- 
ed the Douglas Larder ?”’ 

‘J saw not the actual accomplishment of the 
deed,”’ said De Valence; “ that is, I witnessed it 
not a-doing, but I beheld enough of the sad relies 
to make the Douglas Larder never by me to be 
forgotten as a record of horror and abomination. 
I would speak it truly, by the hand of my father 
and by my honour as a knight! and I will leave it 
to thee to judge whether it was a deed calculated 
to secure the smiles of Heaven in favour of the 
actors. This is my edition of the story :— 

“ A large quantity of provisions had during two 
years or thereabouts been collected from different 
points, and the Castle of Douglas, newly repaired, 
and, as was thought, carefully guarded, was ap- 
pointed as the place Where the said provisions wera 
to be put in store fér the service of the King of 
England, or of the Lord Clifford, whichever should 
first enter the Western Marches with an English 
army, and stand in need of such a supply. This 
army was also to relieve our wants, I mean those 
of my uncle the Ear] of Pembroke, who for some 
time before had lain with a considerable force in 
the town called Ayr, near the old Caledonian Fo- 
rest, and where we had hot wars with the insurgent 
Scots. Well, sir, it happened, as in similar cases, 
that Thirlwall, though a bold and active soldier, 
was surprised in the Castle of Douglas, about Hal- 
lowmass, by this same worthy, young James Dou- 
glas. In no very good humour was he, as you may 
suppose ; for his father, called William the Hardy, 
or William Longlegs, having refused, on any terms, 
to become Anglocised, was made a lawful prisoner, 
and died as such, closely confined in Berwick, or, 
as some say, in Newcastle. The news of hie fa- 
ther’s death had put young Douglas into no emall 
rage, and tended, I think, to suggest what he did 
in his resentment. Embarrassed by the quantity 
of provisions which he found in the castle, which, 
the English being superior in the country, he had 
neither the means to remove, nor the leisure to 
stay and consume, the fiend as, I think, inspired 
him with a contrivance to render them unfit for 
human use. You shall judge yourself whether it 
was likely to be suggested by a good or an evil 
spirit. 

““ According to this device, the gold, silver, and 
other transportable commodities being carried to 
secret a of safety, Douglas caused the meat, 
the malt, and other corn or grain, to be brought 
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down into the castle cellar, where he emptied the | “So be it,” said the minstrel; “the rote or the 


contents of the sacks into one loathsome heap, | viol easily changes its time and varies its note.” 


striking out the heads of the barrels and eons, 
s0 as to let the mingled drink audhcoaes thes heat 
of meal, grain, and so forth. The bullocks pro- 
vided for slaughter were in like manner knocked 
on the head, and their blood suffered to drain into 
the mass of edible substances ; and lastly, the flesh 
of these oxen was buried in the same mass, in which 
was also included the dead bodies of those in the 
castle, who, receiving no quarter from the Douglas, 
paid dear enough for having kept no better watch. 
This base and unworthy abuse of provisions in- 
tended for the use of man, together with throwing 
into the well of the castle carcasses of men and 
horses, and other filth for polluting the same, 
has since that time been called the Dovatas Lar- 
DER.” 

“T pretend not, good Sir Aymer,” said the min- 
strel, * to vindicate what you justly reprove, nor 
can I conceive any mode of rendering provisions 
arranged after the form of the Douglas Larder, 
proper for the use of any Christian; yet this 
young gentleman might perhaps act under the 
sting of natural resentment, rendering his singular 
exploit more excusable than it may seem at first. 
Think, if your own noble father had just died in 
a lingering captivity, his inheritance seized upon, 
aud occupied as a garrison by a foreign enemy, 
would not these things stir you to a mode of re- 
sentment, which in cold blood, and judging of it as 
the action of an enemy, your honour might hold in 
natural and laudable abhorrence !— Would you pay 
respect to dead and senseless objects, which no one 
could blame your appropriating to your own use, or 
even scruple the refusal ofe quarter to prisoners, 
which is so often practised even in wars which are 
otherwise termed fair and humane?” 

“ You press me close, minstrel,” sid Aymer de 
Valence. “TI at least have no great interest to 
excuse the Douglas in this matter, since its conse- 
quences were, that I myself, and the rest of my 
uncle’s host, laboured with Clifford and his army 
to rebuild this same Dangerous Castle ; and feeling 
no stomach for the cheer that the Douglas had left 
us, we suffered hard commons, though I acknow- 
ledge we did not hesitate to adopt fer our own use 
such sheep and oxen as the miserable Scots had 
still left around their farm-houses ; and I jest not, 
Sjr Minstrel, when I acknowledge in sad earnest, 
that we martial men ought to make our petitions 
with iar penitence to Heaven for mercy, when 
we reflect on the various miserics which the na- 
ture of our profession compels us to inflict on each 
otger.” 

“It seems to me,” answered the minstrel, “ that 
those who feel the stings of their own conscience 
should be more lenient when they speak of the 
offences of others ; nor do I greatly rely on a sort 
of prophecy which was delivered, as the men of 
this hil: district say, to the young Douglas, by a 
man who in the course of nature should have been 
long since dead, promising him a course of success 
against the English for having sacrificed his own 
castle to prevent their making it a ison.” 

« We have time enough for the story,” said Sir 
Aymer, “and methinks it would suit a knight and 
a minstrel better than the grave converse we have 
hitherto held, which weuld have beseemed—so God 
suve me—the mouths of two travelling friars.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


A tale of sorrow, for vour eyes may weep: 
A tale ot horror, for your flesh may tingle, 
A tale of wonder, for the eyebrows arell, 
And the flesh curdles if you read at nghtly 
Ohi Play. 


* Your honour must be informed, gentle Sir Ay- 
mer de Valence, that I have heard this story told 
at a great distance from the land in which it hap- 
pened, by a sworn minstrel, the ancient friend and 
servant of the house of Douglas, one of the best, it 
is said, who ever belonged to that noble family. 
This minstrel, Hugo Hugonet by name, attended 
his young master when on this fierce exploit, as 
was his wont. 

“ The castle was in total tumult ; in one corner 
the war-men were busy breaking up and destroy- 
ing provisions ; in another, they were slaying men, 
horses, and cattle, and these actions were accom- 
panied with appropriate sounds. The cattle, par- 
ticularly, had become sensible of their feapenaitig 
fate, and with awkward resistance and piteous 
cries, testified that reluctance with which these 
poor creatures look instinctively on the shambles. 
The groans and screams of men, undergoing, or 
about to undergo, the stroke of death, and the 
screeches of the poor horses which were in mortal 
agony, formed a fearful chorus, Hugonet was de- 
sirous to remove himself from such unpleasant 
sights and sounds; but his master, the Douglas, 
had been a man of some reading, and his old ser- 
vant was anxious to secure a book of poetry, to 
which he had been attached of old. This contained 
the Lays of an ancient Scottish Bard, who, if an 
ordinary human creature while he was in this life, 
cannot now perhaps be exactly termed such. 

“ He was, in short, that Thomas, distinguished 
by the name of the Rhymer, and whose intimacy, 
it is said, became so great with the gifted people, 
called the Faéry folk, that he could, like them, 
foretell the future deed before it came to pass, and 
united in his own person the quality of bard and 
of soothsayer. But of late years he had vanished 
almost entirely from this mortal scene; and al- 
though the time and manner of his death were 
never publicly known, yet the general helief was, 
that he was not severed from the land of the liv- 
ing, but removed to the land of Faéry, from whence 
he sometimes made excursions, and concerned 
himself only about matters which were to come 
hereafter. Hugonet was the more earnest to pre- 
vent the loss of the works of this ancient ) as 
many of his poems and predictions were said to be 
preserved in the castle, and were supposed to con- 
tain much especially connected with the old house 
of Douglas, as well as other families of ancient de- 
scent, who had been subjecte of this old man’s pro- 
phecy ; and accordingly he deterinined to save thie 
volume from destruction in the 1 
tion to which the building was about to be con 
signed by the heir of ite ancient i With 
this view he hurried up into the little old vaulted 
room, called ‘the Douglas’s study,’ in which there 
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Sb some doxen old booke written by the an- 
__ «it chaplains, in what the minstrels call the letter 
black, He immediately discovered the celebrated 
lay, called Sir Tristrem, which has been so often 
altered and abridged as to bear little resemblance 
to the original. Hugonet, who well knew the value 
in which this poem was held by the ancient lords 
of the castle, took the parchment volume from the 
shelves of the library, and laid it upon a small desk 
adjacent to the Baron's chair. Having made such 
popetos for putting it in safety, he fell into a 
rief reverie, in which the decay of light, and the 
preparations for the Douglas Larder, but especially 
the last sight of objects which had been familiar to 
his eyes, now on the eve of destruction, engaged 
him at that moment. 

“ The bard, therefore, was thinking within him- 
self upon the uncommon mixture of the mystical 
scholar and warrior in his old master, when, as he 
bent his eyes upon the book of the ancient Rhymer, 
he was astonished to observe it slowly removed 
from the desk on which it lay by an invisible hand. 
The old man looked with horror at the spontaneous 
motion of the book, for the safety of which he was 
interested, and had the courage to approach a little 
nearer the table, in order to discover by what 
means it had been withdrawn. 

“TI have said the room was already becoming 
dark, so aa to render it difficult to distinguish any 
person in the chair, though it now appeared, on 
closer examination, that a kind of shadowy outline 
of a human form was seated in it, but neither pre- 
cise enough to convey its exact figure to the mind, 
nor 80 detailed as to intimate distinctly its mode of 
action. Tle Bard of Douglas, therefore, gazed 
upon the object of his fear, as if he had looked 
upon something not mortal; nevertheless, as he 
gazed more intently, he became more capable of 
discovering the object which offered itself to his 
eyes, and they grew by degrees more keen to pene- 
trate what they witnessed. A tall thin form, attired 
in, or rather shaded with, a long flowing dusky 
robe, having a face and physiognomy so wild and 
overgrown. with hair as to be hardly human, were 
the only marked outlines of the phantom; and, 
looking more attentively, Hugonet was stall sen- 
sible of two other forms, the outlines, it seemed, of 
a hart and a hind, which appeared half to shelter 
themselves behind the person and under the robe 
of this supernatural figure.” 

“A probable tale,’ said the knight, “for you, 
Sir Minstrel, a man of sense as you seem to be, 
to recite so gravely! From what wise authority 
have you had this tale, whieh, though it might 
pass well enough amid clanging beakers, must be 
held quite apocryphal in the sober hours of the 
morning ?” 

“ By my minstrel word, Sir Knight,” answered 
Bertram, “I am no propagator of the fable, if it 
be one; Hugonet, the violer, when he had retired 
into a cloister near the Lake of Pembelmere in 
Wales, communicated the story te me as I now tell 
it, Therefore, as it was upon the authority of an 
eye-witness, I apologize not for relating it to you, 
ives Vesela kavdly dlecivea 4 aares direct socccs 
of knowledge.” 

« Be it so, Sir ereere said the knight; “tel 
on thy tale, and may eriticiam 
from alien as well a lla ee ais 

“ Hugonet, Sir Knight,” answered Bertram, 
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“was a holy man, and maintamed a fair character 


during his whole life, notwithstanding his trade 
may be esteemed a light one. The vision spoke 
to him in an antique like that formerly 
used in the kingdom of Strath-Clyde, being a 
species of Soots or Gaelic, which few would have 
comprehended, 

“* You are a learned man,’ said the apparition, 
‘and not unacquainted with the dialeets used in 
your country formerly, although they are now out 
of date, and you are obliged to translate them inta 
the vulgar Saxon of Deira or Northumberland; 
but highly must an ancient British bard prize one 
in this “remote term of time,” who sets upen the 
poetry of his native country a value which invites 
him to think of its preservation at a moment of 
such terror as influences the present evening.’ 

“<< It is, indeed,’ said Hugonet, ‘a night of ter- 
ror, that calls even the dead from the grave, and 
makes them the ghastly and fearful companions of 
the livmg—Who or what art thou, in God’s name, 
who breakest the bounds which divide them, and 
revisitest thus strangely the state thou hast so long 
bid adieu to ? 

“JT am,’ replied the vision ‘ that celebrated 
Thomas the Rhymer, by some called Thomas of 
Erceldoun, or Thomas the True Speaker. Like 
other sages, I am permitted at times to revisit the 
scenes of my former life, nor am I incapable of re- 
moving the shadowy clouds and darkness which 
overhang futurity ; and know, thou afflicted maa, 
that what thou now seest in this woful country, 1» 
not a general emblem of what shall therein befall 
hereaiter, but in proportion as the Douglasses are 
now suffering the loss and destruction of their 
home for their loyalty to the rightful heir of the 
Scottish kingdom, so chath Heaven appointed for 
them a just reward; and as they have not spared 
to burn and destroy their own house and that of 
their fathers in the Bruce’s cause, 80 is it the doom 
of Heaven, that as often as the walls of Douglas 
Castle shall be burnt to the ground, they shail be 
again rebuilt still more stately and more magnifi- 
cent than before.’ 

“ A cry was now heard like that of a multitude 
in the courtyard, joining in a fierce shout of exult- 
ation; at the same time a broad and ruddy glow 
seemed to burst from the beams and rafters, and 
sparks flew from them as from the smith’s stithy, 
while the element caught to its fuel, and the cgn- 
flagration broke its way through every aperture. 

“« ¢ See ye that?’ said the vision, casting his eye 
towards the windows and disappearing— ne! 
The fated hour of removing this book is not yet 
come, nor are thine the destined hands. Bug it 
will be safe where I have placed it, and the time 
of its removal shall come.’ The voice was heard 
after the form had vanished, and the brain of Hu- 
gonet almost turned round at the wild seene which 
he beheld; his utmost exertion was soarcely auffi- 
cient to withdraw him from the terrible spot, and 
Douglas Castle that night suak into ashes and 
sinoke, to arise, in no great length of time, in a 
form strenger than ever.” The usinatrel stept, 
and his hearer, the English knight, vemained ailent 
for some minutes, ere at length he replied. 

“ It is true, minstrel,” answered Sir Aymer, 
“that your tale is so far undeniable, that this 
castle—three times burned down by the heir of 
the house and of the barony—has hitherto been as 
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often reared again 
other generals of the 
every otcasion to build it up more artificially and 


by Henry Lord Ctifford, and 
lish, who endeavoured on 


more strongly than it had erly existed, since 
it occupies a position too important to the safety 
of our tish border to permit our yielding it up. 
This I myself have witnessed. But I can- 
not think, that because: the castle has been so de- 
stroyed, it is therefore decreed so to be repaired 
in future, considering that such cruelties, as surely 
cannot meet the approbation of Heaven, have at- 
tended the feats of the Douglasses. But I see thou 
art determined to keep thine own faith, nor can I 
blame thee, sinve the wonderful turns of fate which 
have attended this fortress, are sufficient to war- 
rant any one to watch for what seem the peculiar 
indications of the will of Heaven; but thou mayst 
believe, good minstrel, that the fault shall not be 
mine, if the young Douglas shall have opportunity 
to exercise his cookery upon a second edition of 
his family larder, or to profit by the predictions of 
Thomas the Rhymer.” 

“Ido not doubt due circumspection upon your 
own part and Sir John de Walton’s,” said Ber- 
tram: “but there is no crime in my saying that 
Heaven can accomplish its own purposes. 5 look 
upon Douglas Castle as in some degree a fated 
place, and I long to see what changes time may 
have made in it during the currency of twenty 
years. Above all, I desire to secure, if possible, 
the volume of this Thomas of Erceldoun, having 
in it such a fund of forgotten minstrelsy, and of 
prophecies respecting the future fates of the Bri- 
tish kingdom, both northern and southern. 

The knight made no answer, but rode a little 
space forward, keeping the upper part of the rid 
of the water, by which the goad down the vale 
seemed to be rather sharply conducted. It at 
length attained the summit of an acclfvity of con- 
siderable length. From this point, and behind a 
conspicuous rock, which appeared to have been 
pushed aside, as it, were, like the scene of a theatre 
to admit a view of the under part of the valley, the 
travellers beheld the extensive vale, parts of which 
have been already shown in detail, but which, as 
the river became narrower, was now entirely laid 
bare in ita height and depth as far as it extended, 
and displayed in its precincts, at a little distance 
trom the course of the stream, the towering and 
lordly castle to which it gave the name. The mist 
whith continued to encumber the valley with its 
fleecy clouds, showed imperfectly the rude forti- 
fications which served te defend the small town of 
Douglas, which was strong enough to repel a de- 
sultary attack, but not to withstand what was 
called in those days a formal siege. The most 
striking feature was its church, an ancient Gothic 
pile raised on an eminence in the centre of the 
town, and even then extremely ruinous. To the 
left, and lying in the distance, t be seen other 
towers and Tatlernante: and, divided from the 
town by a piece of artificial water, which extended 
almost around it, arose the Dangerous Castle of 
Douglas. 

Sternly was it fortified, after the fashion of the 
middle ages, with donjon and battlements ; display- 
ing, above others, the tall tower, which bore the 
name of Lord Henry’s, or the Clifford’s Tower. 

“ Yonder is the castle,” said Aymer de Valence, 
extending his arm with a smile of triumph upon 
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his brow ; “ thou mayst Judge thyself, whether the 
defences added to it under the Clifford are likely to 


— ite next capture a more easy deed than the 
t. 

The minstrel barely shook his head, and qnoted 
seagtirye Paalmist—< Nisi Dominus ae a 

or © prosecute the discourse, though De Va- 
lence answered eagerly,“ My own edition of the text 
is not very different from thine ; but, methinks thou 
art more spiritually-minded than can always be 
predicated of a wandering minstrel.” 

“God knows,” said Bertram, “ that if I, or such 
as I, are forgetful of the finger of Providence in 
accomplishing its p in this lower world, we 
have heavier blame than that of other people, since 
we are perpetually called upon, in the exercise of 
our fanciful profession, to admure the turns of fate 
which bring good out of evil, and which render 
those who think only of their own ions and 
purposes the executors of the will of Heaven.” 

“I do submit to what you say, Sir Minstrel,” 
answered the knight, “and it would be unlawful 
to express any doubt of the truths which you speak 
so solemnly, any more than of your own belief in 
them. Let me add, sir, that I think I have power 
enough in this ison to bid you welcome, and 
Sir John de Walton, I hope, will not refuse access 
to hall, castle, or knight’s bower, to a person of 
your profession, and by whose conversation we 
shall, perhaps, profit somewhat. I cannot, how- 
ever, lead you to expect such indulgence for your 
son, considering the h Pasc state of his health ; 
but if I procure him the privilege to remain at the 
convent of Saint Bride, he will be there unmolested 
and in safety, until you have renewed your ac- 
quaintance with Douglas Dale and its history, and 
are disposed to set forward on your journey.” 

‘IT embrace your honour’s proposal the more 
willingly,” said the minstrel, “that I can recom- 
pense ihe Father Abbot.” 

“ A main point with holy men or women,” re- 
plied De Valence, “ who, in time of warfare, subsist 
by affording the visitors of their shrine the means 
of maintenance in their cloisters for a passing sea- 
son.” 

The party now approached the sentinels on guard 
at the castle, who were closely and thickly station. 
ed and who respectfully admitted Sir Aymer de 
Valence, as next in command under Sir John de 
Walton. Fabian—for so was the young squire 
named who attended on De Valence—mentioned it 
as his master’s pleasure that the minstrel should 
also be admitted. 

An old archer, however, looked hard at the min- 
strel as he followed Sir Aymer. “It is not for us,” 
said he, “ or any of our degree, to oppose the plea- 
sure of Sir Aymer de Valence, nephew to the Ear. 
of Pembroke, in such a matter; and for ua, Mas- 
ter Fabian, welcome are you to make the gleeman 
your companion both at bed and board, as well as 
your visitant, a week or two xt the Castle af Dou- 
glas; but your worship is well aware of the strict 
order of watch laid upon us, and if Solomon, King 
of Israel, were to come here as a travellimg min- 
strel, by my faith I durat not give him entrance, 
unless I had positive authority from Sir John de 
Walton.” 

“Do you doubt, sirrah,” said Sir Aymer de Va- 
lence, who returned on hearing an altercation be- 
twixt Fabian and the archer—* do you doubt tha 
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{ have good authority to entertain a guest, or do 
you presume to contest it ?” 

« Hexeon forbid!” said the old man, “that I 
should presume to place my own desire in opposi- 
tion to your worship, who has so lately and so 
honourably acquired your spurs: but in this mat- 
ter I must think what will be the wish of Sir John 
de Walton, who is your governor, Sir Knight, as 
well as mine; and so far I hold it worth while to 
detain your guest until Sir John return from a ride 
to the outposts of the castle; and this, I conceive, 
being my duty, will be no matter of offence tc 


your worship.” 

“ Methinks,” said the knight, “it is saucy in 
thee to suppose that my commands can have any 
thing in them improper, or contradictory to those 
of Sir John de Walton ; thou mayst trust to me at 
least that thou shalt come to no harm. Keep this 
man in the guard-room; let him not want good 
cheer, and when Sir John de Walton returns, re- 
port him as a person admitted by my invitation, 
and if any thing more be wanted to make out your 
excuse, I shall not be reluctant in stating it to the 
governor.” 

The archer made a signal of obedience with the 
pike which he held in his hand, and resumed the 
grave and solemn manner of a sentinel upon his 
post. He first, however, ushered in the minstrel, 
and furnished him with food and liquor, speaking 
at the same time to Fabian, who remained behind. 
The smart young stripling had become very proud 
of late, in consequence of obtaining the name of Sir 
Aymer’s squire, and advancing a step in chivalry, 
as Sir Aymer himself, had, somewhat earlier than 
the usual period, been advanced from squire to 
knight. 

“ I tell thee, Fabian,” said the old archer, (whose 
gravity, sagacity, and skill in his vocation, while 
they gained him the confidence of all in the castle, 
subjected him, as he himself said, occasionally to 
the ridicule of the young coxcombs; and at the 
same time, we may add, rendered him somewhat 
pragmatic and punctilious towards those who stood 
higher than himself in birth and rank;) “TI tell 
thee, Fabian, thou wilt do thy master, Sir Aymer, 
good service, if thou wilt give him a hint to suffer 
un old archer, man-at-arms, or such like, to give 
him a fair and civil answer respecting that which 
ne commands; for undoubtedly it is not in the first 
score of a man’s years that he learns the various 
proper forms of military service ; and Sir John de 
Walton, a most excellent commander no doubt, is 
one earnestly bent on pursuing the strict line of his 
duty, and will be acer severe, as well, believe 
me, with thy master as witha lesser person. Nay, 
he also possesses that zeal for his duty which indu- 
ces him to throw blame, if there be the slightest 
ground for it, upon Aymer de Valence himself, al- 
though his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, was Sir 
John de Walton’s steady patron, and laid the be- 
ginning of his good fortune ; for all which, by train- 
ing up his nephew in the true discipline of the 
French wars, Sir John has taken the best way of 
showing himself grateful to the old Earl.’’ 

“Be it as you will, old Gilbert Greenleaf,” an- 
swered Fabian, “thou knowest I never quarrel 
with thy sermonizing, and therefore give me credit 
for submitting to many a lecture frem Sir John de 
Walton and thyself; but thou drivest this a little 
‘nn far if thon canst not let a day pass without giv- 
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ing me a flogging. Credit me, Sir John de Walton 
will not thank thee, if thou term him one too old te 
remember that he himself had once some green 
sap in his veins. Ay, thus it is, the old man will 
not forget that he has once been young, nor the 
young that he must some day be old; and so the 
one changes his manners into the lingering forma- 
lity of advanced age, and the other remains like a 
midsummer torrent swoln with rain, every drop of 
water in it noise, froth, and overflow. There is 
a maxim for thee, Gilbert !—Heardest thou ever 
better ? hang it up amidst thy axioms of wisdom, 
and see if it will not pass among them like fifteen 
tothe dozen. It will serve to bring thee off, man, 
when the wine-pot (thine only fault, good Gilbert) 
hath brought thee on occasion into something of a 
scrape.” 

“ Best keep it for thyself, good Sir Squire,” said 
the old man; * methinks it is more like to stand 
thyself one day in good stead. Who ever heard of 
a knight, or of the wood of which a knight is made, 
and that is a squire, being punished corporally like 
a poor old archer or horseboy? Your worst fault 
will be mended by some of these witty sayings, and 
your best service will scarce be rewarded more 
thankfully than by giving thee the name of Fabian 
the Fabler, or some such witty title.” 

Having unloosed his repartee to this extent, old 
viveenleaf resumed a certain acidity of counte- 
nance, which may be said to characterise those 
whose preferment hath become frozen under the 
influence of the slowness of its progress, and whu 
display a general spleen against such as have ob- 
tained the advancement for which all are strug- 
gling, earlier, and, as they suppose, with less merit 
than their own. From time to time the cye of the 
old sentinel stole from the top of his pike, and with 
an air of triumph résted upon the young man Fa- 
bian, as if tn see how deeply the wound had galled 
him, while at the same time he held himself on the 
alert to perform whatever mechanical duty his post 
might require. Both Fabian and his master were 
ut the happy period of life when such discontent as 
that of the grave archer affected them lightly, and, 
at the very worst, was considered as the jest of an 
old man and a good soldier ; the more especially, 
as he was always willing to do the duty of his com- 
ere and was much trusted by Sir John de 

alton, who, though very much younger, had been 
bred up like Greenleaf in the wars of Edward the 
First, and was tenacious in upholding strict dixcip- 
line, which, since the death of that great monarch, 
had been considerably neglected by the young and 
warm-blooded valour of England. 

Meantime it occurred to Sir Aymer de Valence. 
that though in displaying the usual degree of’ hos- 
pitality shown to such a man as Bertram, he had 
merely done what was becoming his own rank, a: 
one possessed of the highest honours of chivalry — 
the self-styled minstrel might not in reality be : 
man of that worth which he assumed. There wa 
certainly something in his conversation, at leas 
more grave, if not more austere, than was commo 
to those of his calling ; and when he recollecte 
many points of Sir John de Walton’s minutenes 
a doubt arose in his mind, that the governor mig] 
not approve of his ae intreduced into the cast 
a person of Bertram’s c r, who was capab 
of making observations from which the is 
might afterwards feel much danger and inconver 
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ence. Secretly, therefore, he regretted that he had 
not fairly intimated to the wandering minstrel, that 
his reception, or that of any stranger, within the 
Dangerous Castle, was not at present permitted by 
the circumstances of the times. In this case, the 
express line of his duty would have been his vindi- 
cation, and instead, perhaps, of discountenance and 
blame, he would have had praise and honour from 
his superior. 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, 
some tacit apprehension arose of a rebuke on the 
part of his commanding-officer ; for this officer, 
notwithstanding his strictness, Sir Aymer loved as 
well as feared. He went, therefore, towards the 
guard-room of the castle, under the pretence of 
peeing that the rites of hospitality had been duly 
observed towards his late travelling companion. 
The minstrel arose respectfully, and from the 
manner in which he paid his compliments, seemed, 
if he had not expected this call of enquiry, at least 
to be in no degree surprised at it. Sir Aymer, on 
the other hand, assumed an air something more 
distant than he had yet used towards Bertram, and 
in reverting to his former invitation, he now so far 
qualified it as to say, that the minstrel knew that 
he was only second in command, and that effectual 
permission to enter the castle ought to be sanction- 
ed by Sir John de Walton. 

There is a civil way of seeming to believe any 
apology which people are disposed to reccive in 
payment, without alleging suspicion of its currency. 
The minstrel, therefore, tendered his thanks for 
the civility which had so far been shown to him. 
“Tt was a mere wish of passing curiosity,” he said, 
“ which, if not granted, could be attended with no 
consequences either inconvenisent or disagreeable 
to him. Thomas of Erceldown was, according to 
the Welsh triads, one of the three bards pf Britain, 
who never stained a spear with blood, d& was guilty 
either of taking or retaking castles and fortresses, 
and thus far not a person likely, after death, to be 
suspected of such warlike feats. But I can easily 
conceive why Sir John de Walton should have 
allowed the usual rites of hospitality to fall into dis- 
use, and why a man of public character like myself 
ought not to desire food or lodging where it is ac- 
counted so dangerous; and it can surprise no one 
why the governor did not even invest his worthy 
young lieutenant with the power of dispensing with 
so strict and unusual a rule.” 

These words, very coolly spoken, had something 
of the effect of affronting the young knight, as in- 
sinuating, that he was not held sufficiently trust- 
worthy by Sir John de Walton, with whom he had 
lived pn terms of affection and familiarity, though 
the governor had attained his thirtieth year and 
upwards, and his lieutenant did not yet write him- 
self one-and-twenty, the full age of chivalry having 
been in his case particularly dispensed with, owing 
to a feat of early manhood. Ere he had fully com- 

d the angry thoughts which were chafing in 

is mind, the sound of a hunting-bugle was heard 
at the gate, and from the sort of general stir which 
it spread through the garrison, it was plain that 
the governor had returned from his ride. Every 
sentinel, geemingly animated by his presence, 
shouldered his pike more uprightly, gave the word 
of the post more ly, and seemed more fully 
awake and conscious of his duty. Sir John de 
Walton having ahgnted fren nis horse, asked 








Greenleaf what had passed during his absence; 
the old archer thought it his duty to say that + 
minstrel, who seemed like a Scotchman, or wan- 
dering borderer, had been admitted into the castle, 
while his son, a lad sick of the pestilence so much 
talked of, had been left for a time at the Abbey of 
Saint Bride. This he said on Fabian’s information. 
The archer added, that the father was a man of 
tale and song, who could keep the whole garrison 
amused, without giving them leave to attend to 
their own business. 

«“ We want no such devices to pass the time,” 

answered the governor ; “and we would have been 
better satisfied if our lieutenant had been pleased 
to find us other guests, and fitter for a direct and 
frank communication, than one who, by his pro- 
fession, is a detractor of God and a deceiver of 
man.” 
“ Yet,’’ said the old soldier, who could hardly 
listen even to his commander without indulging 
the humour of contradiction, “I have heard your 
honour intimate that the trade of a minstrel, when 
it is justly acted up to, is as worthy as even the 
degree of knighthood itself.” 

“ Such it may have been in former days,” an- 
swered the knight; “ but in modern minstrelsy, 
the duty of rendering the art an incentive to virtue 
is forgotten, and it is well if the poetry which fired 
our fathers to noble deeds, does not now push on 
their children to such as are base and unworthy. 
But I will speak upon this to my friend Aymer, 
than whom I do not know a more excellent, or a 
more high-spirited young man.” 

While discoursing with the archer in this man- 
ner, Sir John de Walton, of a tall and handsome 
figure, advanced and stood within the ample arcli 
of the guard-room chimney, and was listened to in 
reverential silence by trusty Gilbert, who filled up 
with nods and signs, as an attentive auditor, the 
pauses in the conversation. The conduct of an- 
other hearer of what passed was not equally re- 
spectful, but, from his position, he escaped ob- 
servation, 

This third person was no other than the squire 
Fabian, who was concealed from observation by 
his position behind the hob, or projecting portion 
of the old-fashioned fireplace, and hid himself yet 
more carefully when he heard the conversation 
between the governor and the archer turn to the 
prejudice, as he thought, of his master. The 
squire’s employment at this time was the servile 
task of cleaning Sir Aymer’s arms, which was con- 
veniently performed by heating, upon the projec- 
tion already specified, the pieces of steel armour 
for the usual thin coating of varnish. He could 
not, therefore, if he should be discovered, be con- 
sidered as guilty of any thing insolent or disre- 
spectful. He was better screened from view, as a 
thick smoke arose from a quantity of oak panelling, 
carved in many cases with the crest and achieve- 
ments of the Douglas family, which being the fuel 
nearest at hand, lay smouldering in the chimney, 
and gathering to a blaze. ; 

The governor, unconscious of this addition to 
his audience, pursued his conversation with Gilbert 
Greenleaf: “I need not tell you,” he said, “ that 
I am interested in the speedy termination of this 
siege or blockade, with which Douglas continues to 
threaten us; my, own honour and affections are 
engaged in keeping this Dangerous Castic sale us 
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Rrgland’s behalf, but I am troubled at the admis- 
sion of this stranger ; and youftig De Valence would 
have acted more strictly in the line of his duty, if 
he had refused to this wanderer any communication 
with this ison without m ission.” 

“ Pity it is,” replied old Greenleaf, shaking his 
head, “that this good-natured and gallant young 
knight is somewhat drawn aside by the rash ad- 
vices of his 24 , the boy Fabian, who has brave- 
ry, but as little steadiness in him as a bottle of fer 
mented small beer.” 

“ Now hang thee,” thought Fabian to himeelf, 
* for an old relic of the wars, stuffed full of conceit 
and warlike terms, like the soldier to keep 
himself from the cold, has Japped himself so close 
in « tattered ensign for a shelter, that his very 
outside may show nothing but rags and bla- 
zoury.”” 

“T would not think twice of the matter, were 
the party lesa dear to me,” said Sir John de Wal- 
ton. “ But I would fain be of use to this young 
man, even although I should purchase his improve- 
ment in military knowledge at the expense of giving 
him a little pain. Experience should, as it were, 
be burnt in upon the mind of a young man, and 
not merely impressed by marking the lines of his 
chart out for him with chalk ; I will remember the 
hint you, Greenleaf, have given, and take an op- 
nade of severing these two young men; and 
though I most dearly love the one, and am far from 
ifaaige ill to the other, yet at present, as you well 
hint, the blind is leading the blind, and the young 
knight has for his assistant and counsellor too young 
a squire, and that must be amended.” 

. ! out upon thee, old palmer-worin !” said 
the page within himself; “have 1 found thoe in 
the very fact of maligning myself and my master, 
as it is thy nature to do towards all the hopeful 
young buds of chivalry? If it were not to dirty 
the arms of an eléve of chivalry, by measuring them 
witl: one of thy rank, I might honour thee with a 
Lnightly invitation to the field, while the scandal 
Which thou hast spoken is still foul upon thy tongue ; 
as it is, thou shalt not carry one kind of language 
publicly in the castle, and another before the go- 
vernor, upon the footing of having served with him 
under the banner of Longshanks. 1 will carry to 
my master this tale of thine evil intentions; and 
when we have concerted together, it shall appear 
whether the youthful spirits of the garrison or the 
grey beards are most. likely to be the hope and 
protection of this same Castle of Douglas.” 

lt is enough to say that Fabian pursued his pur- 
pose, in carrying to his master, and in no very 
good humour, the report of what had passed be- 
tween Sir John de Walton and the old soldier. He 
succeeded in representing the whole as a formal 
offence intended to Sir Aymer de Valence; while 
all that the governor did to remove the suspicions 
entertained by the young knight, could not in any 
respect bring him to take a kindly view of the feel- 
ings of his commander towards him. He retained 
the impression which he had formed from Fabian’s 
recital of what he had heard, and did not think he 
was doing Sir John de Walton any injustice, in 

ing him desivons to engross the greatest 

share of the fame sequired in the defence of the 

castle, and thrusting back his Seal brane’ who 
pretend to a fair portion of it. 
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is no bigger than a midge’s wing.' In this matter 
of quarrel, neither the young man nor the older 
knight had afforded each other any just cause of 
offence. De Walton was a strict observer of mili- 
tary discipline, in whieh he had been educated from 
his extreme youth, and by which he was almost as 
completely ruled as by his natural disposition ; and 
his present situation added force to his criginal 
education. 

Common re had even exaggerated the mili- 
tary skill, the love of adventure, and the great va- 
riety of enterprise, ascribed to James, the young 
Lord of Douglas. He had, in the eyes of this 
Southern garrison, the faculties of a fiend, rather 
than those of a mere mortal; for if the English 
soldiers cursed the tedium of the perpetual watch 
and ward upon the Dangerous Castle, which admit- 
ted of no relaxation from the severity of extreme 
duty, they agreed that a tall form was sure to ap- 
pear to them with a battle-axe in his hand, and 
entering into conversation in the most insinuating 
manner, never failed, with an ingenuity and elo- 
quence equal to that of a fallen spirit, to recom- 
mend to the discontented sentinel some mode in 
which, by giving his assistance to betray the Eng- 
lish, he might set himself at liberty. The variety 
of these devices, and the frequency of their recur- 
rence, kept Sir John de Walton’s anxiety so per- 
petually upon the stretch, that he at no time 
thought himself exactly out of the Black Douglas’s 
reach, any more than the good Christian supposes 
himself out of reach of the wiles of the Devil; 
while every new temptation, instead of confirming 
his hope, seems to announce that the immediate 
retreat of the Evil One will be followed by some 
new attack yet more cunningly devised, Under 
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this general state of anxiety and apprehension, the , 


temper of the governor changed somewhat for the 
worse, and they who loved him best, regretted most 
that he became addicted to complain of the want 
vt diligence on the part of those, who, neither in- 
vested with responsibility like his, nor animated 
by the hope of such splendid rewards, did not en- 
tertain the same degree of watchful and incessant 
suspicion as himself. The soldiers muttered that 
the vigilance of their governor was marked with 
severity ; the officers and men of rank, of whom 
there were several, as the castle was a renowned 
school of arms, and there was a certain merit at- 
tained even by serving within its walls, complain- 
ed, at the same time, that Sir John de Walton no 
longer made parties for hunting, for hawking, or 
for any purpose which might soften the rigours of 
warfare, and suffered nothing to go forward but 
the precise discipline of the castle. On the cther 
hand, it may be usually granted that the castle is 
well kept where the governor is a disciplinarian ; 
and where feuds awd personal quarrels are found 
in the ison, the men are usually moro 
in fault than those whose greater experience has 
convinced them of the necessity of using the strict- 
est precautions. 

A generous mind—and such was Sir John de 
Walton’s—is often in this way changed and cor- 
rupted by the habit of over-vigilanoe, and pashed 
beyond its natural limita of . Neither was 
Sir Aymer de ¥aleace free from a similar change ; 
suspicion, though from a différent cause, seemed 
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also to threaten to bias his open and noble disposi- 
tion, im those qualities which had hitherte 





younger friend ind 
as far extended as the duty of the garrisom par- 
mitted. The blow was strack ; the alarm had been 
aabagset en piers and fiery temper on both sides; 
and while de Valence entertained an opinion that 
he was unjustly suspected by a friend, who was in 
several respects bound to him, De Walton, on the 
other hand, was led to conceive that a young man, 
of whom he took a charge as affectionate as if he 
had been a son of his own, and who owed to his 
lessons what he knew of warfare, and what success 
he had obtained in life, had taken offence at trifles, 
and considered himself ill treated om very inade- 
quate grounds. The seeds of disagreement, thus 
sown between them, failed not, like the tares sown 
by the Enemy among the wheat, to pass from one 
class of the garrison to another ; the soldiers, though 
without any better reason than merely to pass the 
time, took different sides between their governor 
and his young lieutenant; and so the of con- 
tention being ence thrown up between them, never 
lacked some arm or other to keep it in motion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Atas! they had been friends in youth , 
Bat whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
lives in reaims ; 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; 
Aud to be wroth with one weJove, 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


* + * ? * 


Each spoke words of high disdain, Pi 
And ineult to bis heart's dear brother, 
But aever either found another 
Ther steel close the wears wacteaion 
et » the scars ’ 
hich had been rent asunder , 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do eign 1 ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 
Christaballe ef COLERIDGK 


lx prosecntion of the intention which, when his 
blood was cool, seemed to him wisest, Sir John de 
Walton reseived that he would go to the verge of 
ind ce with his liewtenant and his young offi- 
cers, ish them with every species of amusement 
which the place rendered possible, and make them 
ashamed of their diseomtent, by overloading them 
with courtesy. The first time, therefore, that he 
saw de Valenee after his return te the 
castle, he addxessed lim in high spirits, whether 
real or assdined, 

‘© What thinkest thou, my yeung friend,” said 
De Walton, “if sled Capes orleans sports 

they ’ te thi There are stil) 
aearneigh oar some h of the Caledonian 
breed of wild cattle, which are nowhere to be found 
jr wheoenany Pr meorlands—the black amd rug- 
god frontier of whaé was anciently called the King- 
dom of Strath Clyde. There are some hunters, 
too, who have beem aceustomed to the sport, and 
who voueh that these amimals are by fer the most 
bold and fierce subjects of chase nx the iskand.of 


« You will do as you please,” replied Sir Aymer, said the governor, bending 








& nature. 

“1 do indeed knew my own duty,” 
Waleen, offended in turn, “ and might be 
think of yours eles, withow ing menetham usy 
own share of rapier! A Rbenitaey sir to me as 
if the commander of this Dangerons among 
other inabilities, were, as eld people in this country 
say, subjected to a spel—ead one whieh renders it 
impoasible fer him to guide his eomdnes eo as to af- 
ford pleasure to those whom he is most desirous to 
eh Not a great many weeks sinee, whose eyes 
would have sparkled like thee of Sie Ayamer de 
Valence at the proposal of a general huntingrmatch 
after a new object of game; and new what ie his 

ing when such sport is preposed, merely, I 
think, to disappoint my purpose ef obliging him ! 
—a cold acquiescance drops half frozen from his 
lips, and he proposes te ge to rouse the wild cattle 
with an air of gravity, as if he were undertaking 
a Diese to the tomb of a martyr.” 

“Not se, Sie John,” answered the young lmight. 
“In our present aituation we staad con} in 
more than one, and h the greater 
and controlling trust ia ne dewbt laid wpen you as 
the elder and abler knight, yet still I feel that I 
myself have my own share of a serious nespomaibi- 
lity. I trust, therefore,”’you will indulgemtly hear 
my opinion, and bear with it, even though it akould 
appear to have relation to that part of eur com- 


mon charge whick is more eines intrnsted to 
your keeping. The dignity of kni which } 
have the honour to share with you, the asoukade laid 
on my shoulder by the royal Plantagenet, entitles 
rae to se much rs 

RE or Fre ck gote mp 
org’ im & re me 
dubbed by King Edward himself, who was moved 
no deubt by special reasons to confer such an 

early honour ; and I certminly feel that I overstep | 
my duty when I propose any thing that savours 

like idle sport to a person of such grave preten- | 
sions.” 


“ Sir John de Walton,” retorted De Valence, 
“we have had something too much of thie—let it | 
stop here. All that 1 mean to say is, that in this | 
wardship of Douglas Castle, it will not be by my 
consent, if amy amusements, which distiuctly infers 
a relaxation of discipline, be unnecessarily engaged 
in, and especially such as compels us te summon to 
our assistance a number of the Seote, whose evil 
disposition towards us we well know ; nor will I, 
though my years have rendered me liable to such 
suspicion, suffer any thing of this kind to be im- 
puted to me ; and if unfortumately-—thengh I sm 
sure I know not why—we are in futures to lay aside 
those bonds of familiar friendship whieh 
linked us sarees de 1 see me reszon why 
we shoudd not bear in our pecesgury com- 
munications like knights and _ agpetmare end pat 
the best coustruction on other's motives, 
aimee there cam be no reason for the 
weerst to any thing chat comes from: efther‘of us.” 

* You may be tight, Six A’ de Valence,” 
: “amd sivee you 
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eay Weare no longer bound to each other as friends, 
you may be certain, nevertheless, that I will never 
permit a hostile feeling, of which you are the object, 
to ecoupy my bosom. You have been long, and I 
hope not uselesely, my pupil in the duties of chival- 
ry. You are the near relation of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, my kind and constant patron, and if these 
circumstances are well weighed, they form a con- 
nexion which it would be difficult, at least for me, 
to break through. If you feel yourself, as you seem 
to intimate, less strictly tied by former obligations, 
you must take your own choice in fixing our rela- 
tions towards each other.” 

“ T can only say,” replied De Valence, “that my 
conduct will naturally be regulated by your own ; 
aud you, Sir John, cannot hope more devoutly than 
¥ do that our military duties may be fairly dis- 
charged, without interfering with our friendly in- 
tercourse.”’ 

The knights here parted, after a conference 
which once or twice very nearly terminated 
in a full and cordial explanation ; but still there 
was wanting one kind heartfelt word from either 
to break, as it were, the ice which was fast freez- 
ing upon their intercourse, and neither chose to be 
the first in making the necessary advances with suf- 
ficient cordiality, though each would have gladly 
done so, had the other appeared desirous of meet- 
ing it with the same ardour; but their pride was 
too high, and prevented either from saying what 
might at once have put them upon an open and 
manly footing. They parted, therefore, without 
again returning to the subject of the proposed di- 
version; until it was afterwards resumed in a for- 
mal note, praying Sir Aymer de Valence to accom- 
pany the commandant of Douglas Castle upon a 
solemn hunting-match, which had for its object the 
wild cattle of the neighbouring dale. 

The time of meeting was appointed at six in the 
morning, beyond the gate of the outer barricade ; 
and the chase was declared to be ended in the after- 
noon, when the recheat should be blown beneath 
the great oak, known by the name of Sholto’s Club, 
which stood a remarkable object, where Douglas 
Dale was bounded by several scattered trees, the 
outskirts of the forest and hill country. The usual 
warning was sent out to the common people, or 
vassals of the district, which they, notwithstanding 
their feeling of antipathy, received in general with 
delight, upon the great Epicurean principle of carpe 
itiem, that is to say, in whatever circumstances it 
happens to present itself, be sure you lose no re- 
creation which life affords. A hunting-match has 
still its attractions, even though an English knight 
take his pleasure in the woods of the Douglas. 

It was no doubt afflicting to these faithful vas- 
sals, to acknowledge another lord than the redoubt- 
ed Douglas, and to wait by wood and river at the 
command of English officers, and in the company 
of their archers, whom they accounted their na- 
tural enemies. Still it was the only species of 
amusement which had been permitted them for a 
long time, and they were not disposed to omit the 
rare ty of joining in it. The chase of the 
wolf, the wild boar, or even the timid stag, required 
silvan arms ; rs wild cattle still more demanded 
this equipment of war-bows and shafts, boar-spears 
and sharp swords, and other tools of the chase simi- 
lar to those used in actual war. Considering this, 
‘La Ranttich inhabitants were seldom allowed to 
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join in the chase, except under regulations as to 
number and arms, and especially in ing a 
balance of force on the side of the English soldiers, 
which was very offensive to them. The greater 
part of the garrison was upon such oceasions kept 
on foot, and several detachments, formed according 
to the governor’s direction, were stationed in differ- 
ent positions, in case any quarrel should suddenly 
break out. 





CHAPTER VII. 


The drivers thorough the wood went, 
For to e the deer; 

Bowmen bickered upon the bent, 
With their broad arrows clear. 


The wylde thorough the woods went, 
On every side shear ; 
Grehounds thorough the groves glent, 
For to kill thir deer. 
Ballad of Chery Chace, Old Edit. 


THE appointed morning came in cold and raw, 
after the manner of the Scottish March weather. 
Dogs yelped, yawned, and shivered, and the hunts- 
men, though hardy and cheerful in expectation of 
the day’s sport, twitched their mauds, or Lowland 
plaids, close to their throats, and looked with some 
dismay at the mists which floated about the horizon, 
now threatening to sink down on the peaks and 
ridges of prominent mountains, and now to shift 
their position under the influence of some of the 
uncertain gales, which rose and fell alternately, as 
they swept along the valley. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of the whole form- 
ed, as is usual in‘almost all departments of the 
chase, a gay and a jovial spectacle. A brief truce 
seemed to have taken place between the nations, 
and the Scottish people appeared for the time ra- 
ther as exhibiting the sports of their mountains in 
a friendly manner to the accomplished knights and 
bonny archers of Old England, than as performing 
a feudal service, neither easy nor dignified in itself, 
at the instigation of usurping neighbours. The 
figures of the cavaliers, now half seen, now exhi- 
bited fully, and at the height of strenuous exer- 
tion, according to the character of the dangerous 
and broken ground, particularly attracted the at- 
tention of the pedestrians, who, leading the dogs 
or beating the thickets, dislodged such objects of 
chase as they found in the dingles, and kept their 
eyes fixed upon their companions, rendered more 
remarkable from being mounted, and the speed at 
which they urged their horses; the disregard of 
all accidents being as perfect as Melton-Mowbray 
itself, or any other noted field of hunters of the 
present day, can exhibit. 

The principles on which modern and ancient 
hunting were conducted, are, however, as different 
as possible. A fox, or even a hare is, in our own 
day, considered as a sufficient apology for a day’s 
exercise to forty or fifty dogs, and nearly as many 
men and horses; but the ancient chase, even 
though not terminating, as it often did, in battle, 
carried with it objects more important, and an in- 
terest immeasurably more stirring. If indeed one 
species of exercise can be pointed out as more 
universally exhilirating and engrossing than others, 
it is certainly that of the chase. The poor overla- 
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boured drudge, who has served out his day of life, 
and wearied all his energies in the service of his 
fellow-mortals—he wlio bas been for many years 
the slave of agriculture, or (still worse) of manu- 
facturee—engaged in raising a single peck of corn 
from year to year, or in the monotonous labours of 
the desk—can hardly remain dead to the general 
happiness when the chase sweeps past him with 
hound and horn, and for a moment feels all the 
exultation of the proudest cavalier who partakes 
the amusement. Let any one who has witnessed 
the sight recall to his imagination the vigour and 
lively interest which he has seen inspired into a 
village, including the oldest and feeblest of its in- 
habitants. In the words of Wordsworth, it is, on 
such occasiona, 


“Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away, 
Not a soul will remain in the village y; 
The hare has just started from Hamilton's grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds.” 


But compare these inspiring sounds to the burst 
of a whole feudal population enjoying the sport, 
whose lives, instead of being spent in the mono- 
tonous toil of modern avocations, have been agi- 
tated by the hazards of war, and of the chase, its 
near resemblance, and you must necessarily sup- 
pose that the excitation is extended, like a fire 
which catches to dry heath. To use the cammon 
expression, borrowed from another amusement, all 
is fish that comes in the net on such occasions. 
An ancient hunting-match (the nature of the car- 
nage excepted) was almost equal to a modern bat- 
tle, when the strife took place on the surface of a 
varied and unequal country., A whole district 
poured forth its inhabitants, who formed a ring of 
great extent, called technically a tinchel, and, ad- 
vancing and narrowing their circle b} degrees, 
drove before them the alarmed animals of every 
kind ; all and each of which, as they burst from 
the thicket or the moorland were objects of the 
bow, the javelin, or whatever missile weapons the 
hunters possessed ; while others were run down 
and worried by large greyhounds, or more fre- 
quently brought to bay, when the more important 
persons present claimed for themselves the plea- 
sure of putting them to death with their chivalrous 
hands, incurring individually such danger as is in- 
ferred from a mortal contest even with the timid 
buck§ when he is brought to the death-struggle, 
and has no choice but yielding his life or putting 
himself upon the defensive, by the aid of his splen- 
did antlers, and with all the courage of despair. 

The quantity of game found in Douglas Dale on 
this ion was very considerable, for, as already 
noticed, it was a long time since a hunting upon a 

t scale had been attempted under the Dou- 
glasses themselves, whose misfortunes had com- 
menced several years before, with those of their 
country. The English garrison, too, had not sooner 
judged themselves strong or numerous enough to 
exercise these valued feudal privileges. In the 
tneantime, the game in considerably. The 
deer, the wild cattle, and the wild boars, lay near 
the foot of the mountains, and made frequent ir- 
ruptions into the lower part of the valley, which 
in Douglas Dale bears no small resemblance to an 
oasis, surrounded by tangled woods, and broken 
moors, occasionally rocky, and showing large tracts 


of that bleak dominion to which wild creatures | 
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pe i a a by the neighbourhood 
of man. 

As the hunters traversed the spots which sepa- 
rated the field from the wood, there was always a 
stimulating uncertainty what sort of game was to 
be found, and the markeman, with his bow ready 
bent, or his javelin poised, and his good and well 
bitted horse thrown upon its ready for 
a sudden start, observed watchfully what should 
rush from the covert, so that, were it deer, boar, 
wolf, wild cattle, or any other species of game, he 
might be in readiness. 

he wolf, which, on account of its ravages, waa 
the most obnoxious of the beasts of prey, did not, 
however, supply the degree of diversion which his 
name promised ; he usually fled far—in some in- 
stances many miles—before he took courage to 
turn to bay, and though formidable at such mo- 
inents, destroying both dogs and men by his ter- 
rible bite, yet at other times was rather d d 
for his cowardice. The boar, on the other 
was a much more irascible and courageous animal, 

The wild cattle, the most formidable of all the 
tenants of the ancient Caledonian forest, were, 
however, to the English cavaliers, by far the most 
interesting objects of pursuit.! together, the 
ringing of bugles, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
the lowing and bellowing of the enraged mountain 
cattle, the sobs of deer mangled by throttling dogs, 
the wild shouts of exultation of the men,—made a 
chorus which extended far through the scene in 
which it arose, and seemed to threaten the inha- 
bitants of the valley even in its inmoat recesses. 

During the course of the hunting, when a stag 
or a boar was expected, one of the wild cattle often 
came rushing forward bearing down the young 
trees, crashing the branches in its progress, and in 
general dispersing whatever opposition was 
sented to it by the hunters. Sir John de Walton 
was the only one of the chivalry of the party who 
individually succeeded in mastering one of these 
powerful animals. Like a Spanish tauridor, he 
bore down and killed with his lance a ferocious 
bull; two well-grown calves and three kine were 
also slain, being unable to carry off the quantity of 
arrows, javelins, and other missiles, directed agai 
them by the archers and drivers; but many 
others, in spite of every endeavour to intercept 
them, escaped to their gloomy haunts in the re- 
mote skirts of the mountain called Cairntable, with 
their hides well feathered with those marks of 
human enmity. . 

A large portion of the morning was spent 18 
this way, until a particular blast from the master 
of the hunt announced that he had not forgot the 
discreet custom of the repast, which, on such 
occasions, was provided for upon a scale propor- 
tioned to the multitude who had been convened to 
attend the sport. 

The blast peculiar to the time, assembled the 
whole party in an open space in a wood, where 
their numbers had room and accommodation tu 
sit down upon the turf, the slain 


green af- 
fording a plentiful supply for or broiling 
an saploy ent in which the ina to were 
immediately engaged; while puncheons and pipes, 
placed in readiness, and scientifically opened, sup- 
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1 See Note D. Scutch Wild Cattle. 
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plied Gavedgue wie, and 
sure of those who chose to ap to them. 

The knights, whese rank aia wet admit of in- 
et a by themssdives, and minie- 
tered to they squires and pages, to whom 
te menial eerviess were net nocounted di 
ul, but, on the cewtrary, a proper of their 
ducetion.: ‘Whe, wasihien of Ueccs dietinguishod 
persons sented ween the t eccasion at the 
table ait dais, as it was ealled, (in virtue of a 
canopy of green bheughs with whieh it was over- 
shadowed,) comprehended Sir John de Walton, 
Sir Aymer de Vaienee, and some reverend bre- 
thren dediwated to 


with becoming respect by the English soldiers. 
One or two Scottish retainers or vavasours, main- 


ale, at the piea- 


taining, perhaps in prudence, a suitable deference 
to the lish knights, eat at the bottom of the 
table, as meny English archers, peeuliarly 


respected by their superiors, were invited, aceord- 
ing te the modern phrase, to the honours of the 
srtting. 

Sir John de Walton sat at the head of the table; 
his eye, theugh it seemed to have no certain ob- 
feat, m uever for 2 moment remained stationary, 

glanced from one countenance to another of the 
ring formed by his guests, for such they all were, 
no Gout, ¢hough he himself could hardly have 
told apon what principle he had issued the invita- 
tions; and even apparently was at a joss to think 
what, in owe or two cases, had procured him the 
honour of their presenee. 

One n in icular caught De Waltun’s 
oe as‘having the air of a redoubted man-at-arms, 
although it seomed as if fortane had mot of late 

wpen his enterprises. He was a tall raw- 
boned man, of an extremely rugged countenance, 
and his kin, which showed itself through many 
a loophole in his dress exhibited a complexion 
which must have endured all the varieties of an 
outlawed biée ; aud akin to one who had, according 
to the eustomary phrase, “ta’en the bent with 
Robin Bruee,” in other words occupied the moors 
with hima as an insurgent. Some such idea cer- 
tainly crossed De Walton’s mind. Yet the ap- 
parent coolness, and abseace of alarm, with whieh 
the stranger sut at the board of an English officer, 
at the same time being wholly in hie power, had 
much in it whieh was irreconcilable with any such 
suggestion. De Walton, and several of those about 
him, had in the course of the day observed that 
this tattered cavalier, the most remarkable parts 
of whose garb and equipments consisted of an 
old eont-ofauail and a rusted yet massive partisan 
about wight Jeet long, was possessed of superior 
skill in the art of hunting to any indiwdual of 
their mnnerous party. The governor having looked 
at this suspicious figure until he had rendered the 
atrauger aware of the special mterest whieh he 
attracted, at length Giied a goblet of choice wine, 
and. requested him, as one of the best pupils of Sir 
Tristrem win-had attended wpon the day’s chase, 
to pledge sim ina vintage superior to that supplied 
to the gemeval company, 

ee euppeees however, sir,” said De Walton, 
“ you have no objections to put off my ehal- 
ae a brimmer, until you can answer my pledge 
in Gascoigne wine, which grew in the king’s own 
demesne, was preseed for his own lip and is there- 
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fore fittest to be emptied to his majesty s } enith 
and prosperity.” 

“One agen iskand -of cphine Peagary the 
woodeman, great composure, “wi your 
honour’s ; bat as I belong to the other: kaif, 
even the choicest liquor in Gascony cannot render 
that health acceptable to me.” 

A murmer of disap ion ran ‘ehe 
warrters present; the priests hung their beads, 
looked deadly grave, and muttered their paternoe- 
ters 


“You see, stranger,” snid De Walton sterniy, 
“ that your speech discomposes the company.” 

“It may be so,” replied the man, in the same 
blunt tone; “and it may happen that there is no 
harm in the speech notwithstanding.” 

“ Do you consider that it is made in my pre- 
sence ?” answered De Walton. 

“ Yes, Sir Governor.” 

‘And have you thought what must be tlie ne- 
cessary inference?” continued De Walton. 

“TI may form a round guess,” answered the 
stranger, “ what I might have to fear, if your safe 
conduct and word of honour, when inviting me to 
this hunting, were lees trustworthy than I know 
full well it really is. But J am your guest—your 
meat is even now ing my our cup, 
filled with right wine, I have just now quaffed 
off—and I would not fear the rankest Paynim inft- 
del, if we stood in auch relation together, much 
less an English knight. I tell you, besides, Sir 
Knight, you undervalue the wine we have quaffed. 
The high flavour and contents of your cup, grow 
where it will, give me spirit to tell you one or two 
circumstances, which cold cautious sobriety would, 
in a moment like thja, have left unsaid. You wish, 
I doubt not, to know who I am? My christian 
name is Méchael—my surname is that of Turnbull, 
a redoubted clan, to whose honours, even in the 
field of hunting or of battle, I have added some- 
thing. My abode is beneath the mountain of Ru- 
bieslaw, by the fair streams of Teviot. You are 
surprised that I know how to hunt the wild cattle, 
—-I, who have made them my sport from infancy 
in the lonely forests of Jed and Bouthdean, and 
have killed more of them than you or any Englisli- 
man in your host ever saw, even if you inelude the 
doughty deeds of this day.” 

The bold borderer made this declaration with 
the same provoking degree of coolness whiclr prv- 
dominated in his whole demeanour, and was i 
his principal attribute. His effrontery did not fail 
to preduce its effect upon Sir John de Walton, who 
instantly called out, * To arms! to arms |—Seeure 
the spy and traitor! Ho! pages and yeofaen— 
William, Anthony, Bend-the-bow, and Greenleaf 
—soize the traiter, and bind him with your baw- 
strings and dag-leashes—bind him, I say, until the 
blood start from beneath his nails !” 

“ Here is a Boor ewnmons !” said Turabull, 
with a sort of horselaugh. ‘“ Were | as sure of 
being answered by twenty men J could name, there 
would be small doubt of the upshot of this day.” 

The archers thickened around the hunter, yet 
laid no hold on him, none of them being willing te 
be the first who brole the peace proper to the oc- 
casion. 

“ Tell me,” said De Walton, “thou traitor, for 
what waitest thou here f”’ 

“ Simply and solely,” said the Jed forester, 
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“that | may deliver up to the Douglas the castle 
ot his ancestors, and that I may ensure thee, Sir 


Englishman, the payment of thy deserts, by cutting 
that ye throat which thou makest such a bawling 
use 


At the same time, perceiving that the yeomen 
werg crowding behind him to carry their lord's 
commands into execution so soon as they should 
be reiterated, the huntsman turned himself short 
round upon those who appeared about to surprise 
him, having, by the suddenness of the action, 
induced them to step back a pace, he proceeded— 
* Yes, John de Walton, my purpose was ere now 
to have put thee to death, as one whom J find in 
possession of that castle and territory which belong 
to my master, a knight much more worthy than 
thyself; but I know not why I have paused—thou 
hast given me food when I have hungered for 
twenty-four hours, I have not therefore had the 
heart to pay thee at advantage as thou hast de- 
served. gone from this place and country, and 
take the fair warning of a foe ; thou hast constituted 
thyself the mortal enemy of this people, and there 
are those among them who have seldom been in- 
jured or defied with impunity. Take no care in 
searching after me, it will be in vain,—until I meet 
thee at a time which will come at my pleasure, not 
thine. Push not your inquisition into cruelty, to 
discover by what means I have deceived you, for 
it is impossible for you to learn; and with this 
friendly advice, look at me and take your leave, for 
although we shall one day meet, it may be long ere 
[ see you again.” 

De Walton remained silent, hoping that his 
prisoner, (for he saw no chanee of his escaping,) 
might, in his communicativee humour, drop some 
more inforination, and was wot desirous to preci- 
pitate a fray with which the scene was likely to 
conclude, unconscious at the same tinfe of the ad- 
vantage which he thercby gave the daring hunter. 

As Turnbull concluded his sentence, he made a 
sudden spring backwards, which carried him out 
of the circle formed around him, and before they 
were aware of his intentions, at once disappeared 
among the underwood. 

“< Seize him—seize him !”’ repeated de Walton; 
“let us have him at least at our discretion, unless 
the earth has actually swallowed him.” 

This indeed appeared not unlikely, for near the 
plage where Turnbull had made the spring, there 
yawned a steep ravine, into which he plunged, and 
descended by the assistance of branches, bushes, 
and copsewood, until he reached the bottom, where 
he found some road to the outskirts of the forest, 
thraigh which he made his escape, leaving the 
most woodsmen among the pursuers totally 
at fault, and unable to trace his footsteps, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Jus interlude carried some confusion into the 
roceedings of the hunt, thus suddenly surprised 
y the apparition of Michael Turnbull, an armed 

and avowed follower of the House of Douglas, a 
sight so little to be ex in the territory where 
his master was held a rebei and a bandit, and 
where he himself must have been well known to 
awst of the peasantry present. The circumstance 
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made an obvious impression an the English ehi- 
valry. Sir John de Walton looked grave and 
thoughtful, ordered the hunters to be assembled 
on the spot, and directed his soldiers to commence 
a, strict search among the persons who had attended 
the chase, a0 as to discoyer whether Turnbull had 
any companions among them; but it was too late 
to make that enquiry in the strict fashion which 
De Walton directed, 

The Scottish attendants on the chase, when the 
beheld that the hunting, under pretence of whi 
they were called ther, was interrupted for the 
purpose of laying hands upon their persons, and 
subjecting them to examination, took care to suit 
their answers to the questions put to them; ina 
word, they kept their own secret, if they had any. 
Many of them, conscious of being the weaker party, 
became afraid of foul play, shpt away from the 
places to which they had been appointed, and left 
the hunting-match like men who conceived they 
had been invited with no friendly intent. Sir John 
de Walton became aware of the decreasing num- 
bers of the Scottish—their ual disappearance 
awakening in the English knight that degree of 
suspicion which had of late become his peculiar 
characteristic. 

“ Take, I pray thee,” said he to Sir Aymer de 
Valence, “as many men-at-arms as thou canst get 
together in five minutes’ space, and at least a han- 
dred of the mounted archers, and ride as fast as 
thou canst, without permitting them to straggle 
from thy standard, to reinforce the garrison of 
Douglas; for I have my own thoughts what may 
have been attempted on the castle, when we ob- 
serve with our own eyes such a nest of traitors 
here assembled.” 

“With reverence, Sir John,” replied Aymer, 
‘Syou shoot in this matter rather beyond the mark. 
That the Scottish peasants have bad thoughts 
against us, I will be the last to deny; hut, long de- 
barred from any silvan sport, you cannot wonder 
at their crowding to any diversion by wood or river, 
and still less at, their being easily alarmed as to the 
certainty of the safe footing on which they stand 
with us. The least rough usage is likely to strike 
them with fear, and with the desire of escape, and 
s0”’ 

“ And so,” said Sir John de Walton, who had 
listened with a degree of impatience scarce con- 
sistent with the grave and formal politeness which 
one knight was accustomed to bestuw upon an- 
other, “and so I would rather see Sir Aymer de 
Valence busy his horse’s heels to execute my 
orders, than give his tongue the trouble of impugn- 
ing them.” 

At this sharp reprimand, all present looked at 
cach other with: indications of marked displeasure. 
Sir Aymer was highly offended, but saw it was pe 
time to indulge in reprisal. He bowed until the 
feather which was in his barret-cap mingled with 
his horse’s mane, and without reply—for he did 
not even choose to trust his voice in reply at the 
moment—headed a considerable body of cavalzy by 
the straightest road back to the Castle of las. 

When he came to one of those eminences from 
which he could observe the massive and oompli- 
cated towers and walls of the old fortress, with thn 
glitter of the broad lake which surrounded it on 
three sides, he felt much pleasure at the aght.of 
the great banner of England, which streamed from 
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the highest part of tne building. “ I knew it,” he | represented by the governor as a piece of morta 
internally said; “ I was certaim that Sir John de and intentional offerce on the part of his subordin- 


Walton had become a very woman in the indul- 
gence of his fears and suspicions. Alas! that a 
situation of responsibility should so much have 
altered a disposition which I have known 80 noble 
and so knightly! By this good day, I scarce know 
in what manner I should demean me when thus 
publicly rebuked before the garrison. Certainly he 
descrves that I should, at some time or other, let 
him understand, that however he may triumph in 
the exercise of his short-lived command, yet, when 
man jis to meet with man, it will puzzle Sir John 
de Walton to show himself the superior of Aymer 
de Valence, or perhaps to establish himself as his 
equal, But if, on the contrary, his fears, however 
fantastic, are sincere at the moment he expresse« 


them, it becomes me to obey punctually commands | 


which, however absurd, are imposed in conse- 
quence of the governor’s belief that they are ren 
dered necessary by the times, and not inventions 
lesigned to vex and domineer over his officers in 
the indulgence of his official powers. I would J 
knew which is the true statement of the case, and 
whether the once famed De Walton is become 
afraid of his enemies more than fits a knight, or 
makes imaginary doubts the pretext of tyrannizing 
over his friend. I cannot say it would make much 
difference to me, but I would rather have it that 
the man I once loved had turned a petty tyrant 
than a weak-spirited coward ; and I would be con- 
tent that he should study to vex me, rather than 
be afraid of his own shadow.” 

With these ideas passing in his mind, the young 
knight crossed the causeway which traversed the 
piece of water that fed the moat, and, passing 
ander the strongly fortified gateway, gave strict 
vrders for letting down the portcullis, and elevat- 
we the drawbridge, even at the appearance of De 

alton’s own standard before it. 

A slow and guarded movement from the hunting 
yround to the Castle of Douglas, gave the governor 
ample time to recover his temper, and to forget 
that his young friend had shown less alacrity than 
usual in obeying his commands. He was even dis- 
posed to treat as a jest the length of time and ex- 
treme degree of ceremony with which every point 
of martial discipline was observed on his own re- 
admission to the castle, though the raw air of a 
wet spring evening whistled around his own un- 
sheltered person, and those of his followers, as they 
waited before the castle gate for the exchange of 
pass-words, the delivery of keys, and all the slow 
minutive attendant upon the movements of a gar- 
rison in a well-guarded fortress. 

“ Come,” said he, to an old knight, who was 
peevishly blaming the lieutenant-governor, “ it was 
my own fault; I spoke but now to Aymer de Va- 
fence with more authoritative emphasis than his 
newly dubbed dignity was pleased with, and this 
precise style of obedience’ is a piece of not unna- 
tural and very pardonable revenge. Well, we will 

-owe him a return, Sir Philip—shall we not? This 
is not a night to keep a man at the gate.” 

This dialogue, overheard by some of the squires 
and pages, was bandied about from one to another, 
until it entirely lost the tone of good-hamour in 
which it was spoken, and the offence was one for 
which Sir John de Walton and old Sir Philip were 
to meditate revenge, and was said to have been 


ate officer. 

Thus an increasing feud went on from day tc 
day between two warriors, who, with no just cause 
of quarrel, had at heart every reason to esteem and 
love each other. It became visible in the fortress 
even to those of the lower rank, who hoped to gain 
some consequence by intermingling in the species 
of emulation produced by the jealousy of the com- 
manding officers—an emulation which may take 
place, indeed, in the present day, but can hardly 
have the same sense of wounded pride and jealous 
dignity attached to it, which existed in times when 
the personal honour of knighthood rendered those 
who possessed it jealous of every punctilio. 

So many little debates took place between the 
two knights, that Sir Aymer de Valence thought 
himself under the necessity of writing to his uncle 
and namesake, the Earl of Pembroke, stating that 
his officer, Sir John de Walton, had unfortunately 
of late taken some degree of prejudice against him, 
and that after having borne with many provoking 
instances of his displeasure, he was now compelled 
to request that his place of service should be 
changed from the Castle of Douglas, to wherever 
honour could be acquired, and time might be given 
to put an end to his present cause of complaint 
against his commanding officer. Through the whole 
letter, young Sir Aymer was particularly cautious 
how he expressed his sense of Sir John de Wal- 
ton’s jealousy or severe usage; but such sentiments 
are not easily concealed, and in spite of him an air 
of displeasure glanced out from several passages, 
and indicated his discontent with his uncle’s old 
friend and companioif in arms, and with the sphere 
of military duty whidi his uncle had himself as- 
signed him, «, 

An accidental movement among the English 
troops brought Sir Aymer an answer to his letter 
sooner than he could have hoped for at that time 
of day, in the ordinary course of correspondence, 
which was then extremely slow and interrupted. 

Pembroke, a rigid old warrior, entertained the 
most partial opinion of Sir John de Walton, who 
was a work as it were of his own hands, and was 
indignant to find that his nephew, whom he con- 
sidered as a mere boy, elated by having had the: 
dignity of knighthood conferred upon him at an 
age unusually early, did not absolutely coindde 
with him in this opinion. He replied to him, ac- 
cordingly, in a tone of high displeasure, and ex- 
pressed himself as a person of rank would write tu 
a young and dependent kinsman upon the duties of 
his profession; and, as he gathered his nephew’s 
cause of complaint from his own letter, he con- 
ceived that he did him no injustice in thaking it 
slighter than it really was. He reminded the 
young man that the study of chivalry consisted 
in the faithful and patient discharge of military 
service, whether of high or low degree, according 
to the circumstances in which war placed the 
champion. That above all, the post of danger, 
which Douglas Castle had been termed by common 
consent, was also the post of honour; and that a 
young man should be cautious how he incurred the 
supposition of being desirous of quitting his present 
honourable comumand, because he was tired of the 
discipline of a military director so renowned as Sir 
John de Walton. Much also there was, as was 
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natura ua letter of that time, concerning the duty 
of young men, whether in council or in arms, to be 
guided implicitly by their elders ; and it was ob- 
served, with justice, that the commanding officer, 
who had put himself into the situation of being 
responsible with his honour, if not his life, for the 
event of the siege or blockade, might, justly, and 
in a degree more than common, claim the implicit 
direction of the whole defence. Lastly, Pembroke 
reminded his nephew that he was, in a great mea- 
sure, depondent upon the report of Sir John de 
Walton for the character which he was to sustain 
in after life; and reminded him, that a few actions 
of headlong and inconsiderate valour would not so 
firmly found his military reputation, as months and 
years spent in regular, humble, and steady obedi- 
ence to the commands which the governor of Dou- 
glas Castle might think necessary in so dangerous 
a conjuncture. 

This missive arrived within so short a time after 
the despatch of the letter to which it was a reply, 
that Sir Aymer was almost tempted to suppose 
that his uncle had some mode of corresponding 
with De Walton, unknown to the young knight 
himself, and to the rest of the garrison. And as 
the earl alluded to some particular displeasure 
which had been exhibited by De Valence on a Jate 
trivial occasion, his uncle’s knowledge of this, and 
other minutize, seemed to confirm his idea that his 
own conduct was watched in a manner which he 
did not feel honourable to himeelf, or dignified on 
the part of his relative; in a word, he conceived 
himgelf exposed to that sort of surveillance of 
which, in all ages, the young have accused the old. 
Tt hardly needs to say that the admonition of the 
Karl of Pembroke greatly chafed the fiery spirit of 
lus nephew ; insomuch, that # the earl had wished 
to write a letter purposely to increase, the preju- 
dices which he desired to put an end to, he could 
not have made use of terms better calculated for 
that effect. 

The truth was, that the old archer, Gilbert 
Greenleaf, had, without the knowledge of the 
young knight, gone to Pembroke’s camp, in Ayr- 
shire, and was recommended by Sir John de Wal- 
ton to the earl, as a person who could give such 
minute information respecting Aymer de Valence, 
as he might desire to receive. The old archer was, 
us we have seen, a formalist, and when pressed on 
some points of Sir Aymer de Valence’s discipline, 
he did not hesitate to throw out hints, which, con- 
nected with those in the knight’s letter to his uncle, 
made the severe old earl adopt too implicitly the 
idea that his nephew was indulging a spirit of in- 
subogdination, and a sense of impatience under 
authority, most dangerous to the character of a 
young soklier. A little explanation might have 
produced a complete agreement in the sentiments 
of both ; but for this, fate allowed neither time nor 
op nity; and the old earl was unfortunately 
induced to become a party, instead of a negotiator, 
in the quarrel, ' 















* And by decision more embroil'd the fray.” 


Sir John de Walton soon perceived, that the re- 
ecipt of Pembroke’s letter did not in any 
alter the cald ceremonious conduct of his lieutenant 
towards him, which limited their intereourse to 
what their situation rendered indispensable, and 
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exhibited no advances to any more frank or inti- , 
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mate connexion. Thus, as may sometimes be the 


case between officers in their relative situations , 
even at the present day, they remained in that | 
cold stiff degree of official communication, in which 
their intercourse was limited to as few expres- 
sions as the respective duties of their situation 
absolutely demanded. Such a state of misunder- . 
standing is, in fact, worse than a downright quar- | 
rel ;—the latter may be explained or apologized | 
for, or become the subject of mediation; but in 
such a case as the former, an eolaircissement is as 
unlikely to take place as a general engagement be- 
tween two armies which have taken up strong de- 
fensive positions on both sides. Duty, however, 
obliged the two principal persons in the garrison 
of Douglas Castle, to be often together, when they 
were #0 far from seeking an opportunity of making 
up matters, that they usually revived ancient sub- 
jects of debate. 

It was upon such an océasion that De Walton, 
in a very formal manner, asked De Valence in what 
capacity, and for how long time, it was his pleasure 
that the minstrel, called Bertram, should remain 
at the castle. 

“ A week,” suid the governor, “is certainly long 
enough, in this time and place, to express the hose 
pitality due to a minstrel.” 

“ Certainly,’ replied the young man, “I have 
not interest enough in the subject to form a single 
wish upon it.” 

“In that case,” resumed De Walton, “ IJ shall 
request of this person to cut short his visit at the 
Castle of Douglas.” 

“JT know no particular interest,” replied Aymer 
de Valence, “ which I can possibly have in thir 
man’s motions. He is here under pretence of 
making some researches after the writings of 
Thomas of Erceldoun, called the Rhymer, whieh 
he says are infinitely curious, and of which there 
is a volume in the old Baron’s study, saved some- 
how from the flames at the last conflagration. 
This told, you know as much of his errand as | 
do; and if you hold the presence of a wandering 
old man, and the neighbourhood of a boy, danger- 
ous to the castle under your charge, you will no 
doubt do well to dismiss them—it will cost but a 
word of your mouth.” 

“ Pardon me,”’ said De Walton; “ the minstrel 
came here as one of your retinue, and I could not, 
in fitting courtesy, send him away without your 
leave.” 

“Jam sorry, then,” answered Sir Aymer, © in 
my turn, that you did not mention your purpose 
sooner. J never entertained a dependent, vassal 
or servant, whose residence in tho castle 1 would 
wish to have prolonged a moment beyoud your ho 
nourable pleasure.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Sir John de Walton, “ that 
we two have of late grown so extremely courteuus 
that it is difficult for us to understand each other. 
This minstrel and his son come from we know not 
where, and are bound we know not whither. There 
is a report among some of your escort, that this 
fellow Bertram upon the | had the audacity to 
impugn, even to your face, the King of Englaud’s 
right to the crown of Scotland, and he debated 
the point with you, while your other attendants 
were desired by yqu to keep behind and out of 
hearing.” 

“Hah !” said Sir Aymer, “do you mean to found 
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on that eireumstance any charge my boyal- 
ty? I pray you to phair aa averment 
would touch mine honour, which Iam ready and 
willing to defend to the last Pd 

“ No doubt of it, Sir Knight,” answered the go- 
vernor; “ but it is the strol minstrel, and not 
the high-born Eaglish ‘knight, against whom the 
charge is brought. Well! the minstre] comes to 
this castle, and ke intimates a wish that his son 
should be allowed te take up his quarters at the 
little old convent of Saint Bride, where two or three 
Scottish nuys and friars are still permitted to re- 
side, mest of them rather out of respect to their 
order, than for any good-will which they are su 
posed to bear the Eeglish or their sovereign. It 
may also be noticed, that this leave was purchased 
by a larger eum of money, if my information be 
correct, than is usually to be found in the purses 
of travelling minstrels, a class of wanderers alike 
remarkable for their poverty and for their genius. 
What do you think of all this ?” 

“1 7”—replied De Valence ; “ I am happy that 
my situation, as a soldier under command, alto- 
gether dispenses with my thinking of it at all. My 
post, as lieutenant of your castle, is such, that if I 
can manage matters so as to call my honour and 
my soul my own, I must think that quite enough 
of free-will is left at my command ; and I promise 
you shall not have again to reprove, or send a bad 
report of me to my uncle, on that account.” 

‘© This is beyond sufferance !” said Sir John de 
Walton half aside, and then proceeded aloud— 
“Do not, for Heaven’s sake, do yourself and me 
the injustice of supposing that [ am endeavouring 
to gain an advantage over vou by these questions. 
Recollect, young knight, that when you evade giv- 
ing your commanding officer your advice when re- 
quired, you fail as much in point of duty, as if you 
declined affording him the assistance of your sword 
and lance.” 

“Such being the case,” answered De Valence, 
“let me know plainly on what matter it is that 
you require my opinion} I will deliver it plainly, 
and stand by the reeult, even if I should have the 
misfortune (a erime unpardonable in so young a 
man, and so inferior an officer) to differ from that 
of Sir John de Walton.” 

“ TI would ask you then, Sir Knight of Valence,” 
answered the governor, “ what is your opinion with 
respect to this minstrel, Bertram, and whether the 
suspicions respecting him and his son are not such 
ns to call upon me, in performance of my duty, to 
put them to a close examination, with the question 
ordinary and extraordi , 8 is usual in such 
cases, and to expel them not only from the castle, 
but from the whole territory of Douglas Dale, under 
pain of scourging, if they be again found wandering 
in these parte {” 

“ You ask me my opinion,” said De Valence, 
“and you shall have it, Sir Knight of Walton, as 
freely and fairly, as if matters stood betwixt us on 
a footing as friendly as they ever did. I agree 
with you, that most of those who in these days 
profess the science of minstrelsy, are altogether 
ungnalified to support the higher pretensions of 
that noble order. Minetrels by right, are men 
who have dedicated themelves to the noble oceu- 
pation of celebrating knightly deeds and generous 

rinciples ; it is in their verse that the valiant 
ight is handed down to fame, and the poet has 
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a right, nay is bound, to emulate the virtues which 
he praises. The loosencas of the times has dimi- 
nished the consequenee, and impaired the morality 
of this class of wanderers ; their satire and their 
praise are now too often distributed on no other 
principle than love of gain ; yet let us hope that 
there are still among them some who know, .ani 
also willingly orm, their duty. My own opi- 
nion is, that this Bertram holds himself as one w 

has not shared in the degradation of his brethren, 
nor bent the knee to the mammon of the times; it 


must remain with you, sir, to judge whether such 
a person, honourably and m y ai ean 
cause any danger to the Castle of But 


believing, from the sentiments he has manifested 
to me, that he is incapable of playing the part of 
a traitor, I must strongly remonstrate against his 
being punished as one, or subjected to the torture 
within the walls of an English garrison. I should 
blush for my country, if it required of us to inflict 
such wanton misery upon wanderers, whoee sole 
fault is poverty ; and your own knightly sentiments 
will suggest more than would become me to state 
to Sir John de Walton, unless in so far as is 
necessary to apologize fur retaining my own opi- 
nion.” 

Sir John de Walton’s dark brow was strieken 
with red when he heard an opinion delivered in 
opposition to his own, which plainly went to stig. 
matize his advice as ungenerous, unfeeling, and 
unknightly. He made an effort to preserve his 
temper while he thus replied with a degree of 
calmness. “ You have given your opinion, Sir 
Aymer de Valence ; and that you have given it 
openly and boldly, without regard to my own, | 
thank you. It is not quite so clear that I am ob- 
liged to defer my ow’ sentiments to yours, in case 
the rules on which I hold my office—the com- 
mands of thé king—and the observations which | 
may personally have made, shall reeommend to 
me a different line of conduct from that which you 
think it right to suggest.” 

De Walton bowed, in conclusion, with great 
gravity; and the young knight, returning the 
reverence with exactly the same degree of stiff 
formality, asked whether there were any parti- 
cular orders respecting his duty in the castle ; and 
having received an answer in the negative, took 
his departure. 

Sir John de Walton, after an expression of jm- 
patience, as if disappointed at finding that the ad- 
vance which he had made towards an explanation 
with his young friend had proved unexpectedly 
abortive, composed his brow as if to deep thought, 
and walked several times to and fro in the apart- 
ment, considering what course he was to take in 
these circumstances, “It is hard to censure him 
severely,” he said, “when I recolleet that, on first 
entering upon life, my own thoughts and feelings 
would have been the same with those of pec: a dy 
and hot-headed, bat generous boy. Now p 
teaches me to suspect mankind in a thousand in- 
stances where perhaps there is not sufficient ground. 
If I om disposed to venture my own honour and 
fortune, rather than an idle travelling minstrel 
should suffer a little pain, which at all eventa I 
might make up to him by money, still, have 1 a 
right to run the risk of « conapiracy against the 
king, and thus advance the treasonable surrender 
of the Castle of Douglas, for which 1 know so 
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many sehemes are furmed; tor which, too, none 
ean be imagined so 4 te but will be 
found bold enongh to undertake the execation ! 
A man who holds my situation, aithough the slave 
of conscience, eught to learn to set aside those false 
scruples which assume the appearance of flowing 
from our own moral feeling, whereas they are in 
fact instilled by the stion of affected delicacy. 
{ will not, [ swear by Heaven, be infected by the 
follies of a boy such as Aymer; I will not, that I 
may defer to his caprices, lose all that love, honour, 
and ambition can propose, for the reward of twelve 
months’ service, of a nature the most watchful and 
unpleasant. I will go straight to my point, and 
use the ordinary uations in Scotland which I 
should employ in Normandy or Gascoigny.— What 
ho! page ! who waits there !” 

One of his attendants replied to his sammons— 
“ Seek me out Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, and 
tell him I would speak with him touching the two 
bows and the sheaf of arrows, concerning which I 
gave him a commission to Ayr.” 

A few minutes intervened after the order was 
given, when the archer entered, holding in his 
hand two bow-staves, not yet fashioned, and a 
number of arrows secured together with a thong. 
He bore the mysterious looks of one whose ap- 
parent business is not of very great consequence, 
but is meant as a passport for other affairs which 
are in themselves of a secret nature. Accordingly, 
as the knight was silent, and afforded no other 
opening for Greenleaf, that judicious negotiator 
proceeded to enter upon such as was open to him. 

“ Here are the bow-staves, noble sir, which you 
iegired me to obtain while I was at Ayr with the 
Earl of Pembroke’s army. “They are not so good 
as I could have wished, yef are perhaps of better 
quality than could have been progured by any 
other than a fair judge of the weapon. The Ear! 
of Pembroke’s whole camp are frantic mad in 
order to procure real Spanish staves from the 
Uroyne, and other ports in Spain; but thongh two 
vessels laden with such came into the port of Ayr, 
suid to be for the King’s army, yet I believe never 
one half of them have come into English hands. 
These two grew in Sherwood, which having been 
seasoned since the time of Robin Hood, are not 
likely to fail etther in strength or in aim, in so 
strong a hand, and with so just an eye, as those of 
the men who wait on your worship.” 

“ And who has got the rest, since two ships’ 
cargoes of new bow-staves are arrived at Ayr, and 
thou with difficulty hast only procured me two old 
ones!” said the governor. 

* Faith, I pretend not skill enough to know,” an- 
swered Greenleaf, shrugging his shoulders. “ Talk 
there if of plots in that country as well as here. 
[t is said that their Bruce, and the rest of his 
kinsmen, intend a new May-game, and that the 
outlawed king proposes to lard near to Turnberry, 
early in summer, with a number of stout kernes 
from Ireland; and no doubt the men of his mock 
earldom of Carrick are getting them ready with 
bow and spear for so hopefal an undertaking. [ 
reckon that it will not cost us the expense of more 
than a few score of sheaves of arrows to put all 
that matter to rights.” 

“ Do you talk then of conspiracies in this 
of theeountry, Greenleaf?” said De Walton. “1 
know you are a sagacious fellow, well bred for 
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many a day to the use of the bent stick and strmzy, 


and will mot allow such a practice to go on under 
thy nose, without ta notice of it.” , 
* I am old enough, Heaven knows,” said Green. 


leaf, “and have had good experience of these Scot- 
tish wars, and know well whether these native 
Scots are a people to be trusted to by knight or 
yeoman. Say they are a false generation, and say 
a good archer told you so, who, with a fair aim, 
seldom missed a handsbreadth of the white. Ah! 
sir, your honour knows how to deal with them— 
ride them strongly, and rein them hard,—you are 
not like those simnle novices who imagine that all 
is to be done by gentleness, aud wish to parade 
themselves as courteous and generous to those 
faithless mountaineers, who never, in the course of 
their lives, knew any tincture either of courteous- 
ness or generosity.” 

“ Thou alludest to some one,” said the gover- 
nor, “ and I charge thee, Gilbert, to be plain anc 
sincere with me. Thou knowest, methinks, that in 
trusting me thou wilt come to no harm ?” 

“ It is true, it is true, sir,” said the old remnant 
of the wars, carrying his hand to his brow, “ but iz 
were imprudent to communicate all the remarks 
which fluat through an old man’s brain in the 
idle moments of such a garrison as this. One stuin- 
bles unawares on fantasies, as well as realities, and 
thus one gets, not altogether undeservedly, the 
character of a talebearer and mischief-maker 
among his comrades, and methinks I would not 
willingly fall under that accusation.” 

“ Speak frankly to me,” answered De Walton, 
“and have no fear of being misconstrued, whio- 
soever the conversation may concern.” 

“Nay, in plain truth,” answered Gilbert, “1 
fear not the greataess of this young knight, being, 
as I am, the oldest soldier in the garrison, and hav- 
ing drawn a bow-string long and many a day ere 
he was weaned from his nurse’s breast.” 

“ Tt is, then,” said De Walton, “ my lieutenant 
and friend, Aymer de Valence, at whom your sus- 
picions point ?”’ 

“ At nothing,” replied the archer, “ touching 
the honour of the young knight himself, who is 
as brave as the sword he wears, and, his youth 
considered, stands high in the roll of English chi- 
valry; but he is young, as your worship knows, 
and I own that in the choice of his company he dis 
turbs and alarms me.” 

“ Why, you know, Greenleaf,” answered the 
governor, “ that in the leisure of a garrison a 
knight cannot always confine his sports and plea- 
sures among those of his own rank, who are not 
numerous, and may not be so gamesome or fond 
of frolic, as he would desire them to be.” 

IT know that well,” auswered the archer, “ nor 
would I say a word concerning your honour’s lHieu- 
tenant for joining any honest fellows, however in- 
ferior their rank, in the wrestling ring, or ata bout 
of quarterstaff. But if Sir Aymer de Valence has 
a fondness for martial tales of former days, me- 
thinks he had better learn them from the ancient 
soldiers who have followed Edward the First, 
whom God assoilzie, and who have known before 
his time the Barons’ wars and other onslaughts, 1 
which the knights and archers of England 
transmitted so many ; pasvhyatiacted be recorded 
by fame; this truly, I say, were more 
the Earl of Pembroke’s nephew, than to see him 
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cioset himself day after day with a strolling min- 


strel, who gains his livelihood by reciting nonsense 
und,lies to such young men as are fond enough 
to believe him, of whom hardly any one knows 
whether he be English or Scottish in his opinions, 
nud still Jess can any one pretend to say whether 
he is of English or Scottish birth, or with what 
purpose he lies Jounging about this castle, and is 
left free to communicate every thing which passes 
within it to those old mutterers of matins at St. 
Bride’s, who say with their tongues God save King 
Edward, but pray in their hearts God save King 
Robert the Bruce. Such a communication he can 
easily carry on by means of his son, who lies at 
Saint Bride’s cell, as your worship knows, under 
pretence of illness.” 

“ How do you say?” exclaimed the governor, 
*“ under pretence ?—is he not then really indis- 
posed 2” 

“ Nay, he may be sick to the death for aught I 
Kkuow,” said the archer; “ but if so, were it not 
then more natura] that the father should attend 
his son’s sick-bed, than that he should be ranging 
about this castle, where one eternally meets him 
in the old Baron’s study, or in some corner, where 
you least expect to find him ?” 

‘Tf he has no lawful object,” replied the knight, 
“it might be as you say ; but he is said to be in 
«juest of ancient poems or prophecies of Merlin, of 
the Rhymer, or some other old bard; and in 
truth it is natural for hin to wish to enlarge his 
stuck of knowledge and power of giving amuse- 
ment, and where should he find the means save in 
a study filled with ancient books ?” 

“ No doubt,” replied the archer, with a sort of 
dry civil sneer of incredulity ; “I have seldom 
hnown an insurrection in Scotland but that it was 
prophesied by some old forgotten rhyme, conjured 
out of dust and cobwebs, for the sake of giving 
courage to those North Country rebels, who durst 
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“ Pshaw !” answered De Walton, “is Aymer de 
Valence governor of this castle, or am If or to 
whom do you imagine you are responsible for an- 
swaring such questions as I may put to you ?” 

“ Nay,” replied the archer, secretly not displeased 
at seeing De Walton show some little jealousy of 
his own authority, “ believe me, Sir Knight, that 
I know my own station and your worship’s, and 
that I am not now to be told to whom I owe obe- 
dience.” 

“ To the study, then, and let us find the man,” 
said the governor. 

“ A fine matter, indeed,” subjoined Greenleaf, 
following him, “ that your worship should have tu 

o in person to look after the arrest of so mean an 
individual. But your honour is right ; these min- 
strels are often jugglers, and possess the power 
of making their escape by means which borre) ! 
folk like myself are disposed to attribute to necro- 
mancy.”’ 

Without attending to these last words, Sir John 
de Walton set forth towards the study, walking at 
a quick pace, as if this conversation had augmented 
his desire to find himself in possession of the per- 
son of the suspected minstrel. 

Traversing the ancient passages of the castle, 
the governor had no difficulty in reaching the study, 
which was strongly vaulted with stone, and fur- 
nished with a sort of iron cabinet, intended for 
the preservation of articles and papers of value, iu 
case of fire. Here he found the minstrel seated at 
a small table, sustaining before him a manuscript, 
apparently of great antiquity, from which he seem- 
ed engaged in making extracts. The windows of 
the room were very small, and still showed some 
traces that they had wriginally been glazed with a 
painted history of Saint Bride—another mark of 
the devotion, of the great family of Douglas to 
their tutelar aint. 

The minstrel, who had seemed deeply wrapped 


not otherwise have abidden the whistling of the , in the contemplation of his task, on being disturbed 
yrey-goose shaft; but curled heads are hasty, and, | by the unlooked-for entrance of Sir John de Wal- 
with license, even your own train, Sir Knight, re- | ton, rose with every mark of respect and humility, 


tains too much of the fire of youth for such uncer- 
tain times as the present.” 

“Thou hast convinced me, Gilbert Greenleaf, 
and 1 will look into this man’s business and occu- 


| 


pation more closely than hitherto. This is no time | 
to peril the safety of a royal castle fur the sake of | de Walton, “that you have been successful in your 


affecting generosity towards a man of whom we 
]uow so little, and to whom, till we receive a very 
full explanation, we may, without doing him injus- 
tice, attach grave suspicions. Is he now in the 
apartment called the Baron’s study ?” 

“ Your worship will be certain to find him there,” 
replied Greenleaf. 

“ Then follow me, with two or three of thy com- 
rades, and keep out of sight, but within hearing ; 
it may be necessary to arrest this man.’’ 

‘‘ My assistance,” said the old archer, “ shall be 
at hand when you call, but ”——— 

“ But what ?” said the knight; “I hope I am 
not to find doubts and disobedience on all hands ?” 

“ Certainly not on mine,” replied Greenleaf ; « I 
would only remind your worship that what I have 
said was a sincere opinion expressed in answer to 
your worship’s question ; and that, as Sir Aymer 
de Valence has avowed himself the patron of this 
man, I would not willingly be left to the hazard of 


bis revenge.” 


and, remaining standing in the governor’s pre- 
sence, appeared to wait for his interrogations, as 
if he had anticipated that the visit concerned hiin- 
self particularly, 

“ T am to suppose, Sir Minstrel,” said Sir John 


search, and have found the roll of poetry or pyp- 
phecies that you proposed to seek after amongst 
these broken shelves and tattered volumes ?” 

“ More successful than I could have expected,” 
replied the minstrel, “ considering the effects of 
the conflagration, This, Sir Knight, is apparently 
the fatal volume for which I sought, and strange 
it is, considering the heavy chance of other books 
contained in this library, that I have been able to 
find a few though imperfect fragments of it.” 

“ Since, therefore, you have been permitted to 
indulge your curiosity,” said the governor, “I 
trust, minstrel, you will have no objection to satisfy 
nine ?” 

The minstrel replied with the same humility, 
“ that if there was any thing within the poor eom- 
ps of his skill which could gratify Sir John de 

alton in any degree, he would but reach his lute, 
and presently obey his commands.” 
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* You mistake, sir,” said Sir John, somewhat 
harshly. “ I am none of those who have hours to 
spend in listening to tales or music of former days ; 
my life has hardly given me time enough for 
learning the duties of my profession, far less has 
it allowed me leisure for such twangling follies. 1 
care not who knows it, but my ear is so incapable 
of judging of your art, which you doubtless think a 
noble one, that I can scarcely tell the modulation 
of one tune from another.” 

“In that case,” replied the minstrel composedly, 
“I can hardly promise myself the pleasure of af- 
fording your worship the amusement which I might 
otherwise have done.” 

“ Nor do I look for any at your hand,” said the 
governor, advancing a step nearer to him, and 
speaking in a sterner tone. “I want information, 
sir, which I am assured you can give me, if you 
incline ; and it is my duty to tell you, that if you 
show unwillingness to speak the truth, I know 
means by which it will become my painful duty to 
extort it in a more disagreeable manner than J 
would wish.” 

“ If your questions, Sir Knight,” answered Ber- 
tram, “ be such as I can or ought to answer, there 
shall be no occasion to put them more than once. 
If they are such as I cannot or ought not to reply 
to, believe me that no threats of violence will ex- 
tort an answer from me.” 

“ You speak boldly,” said Sir John de Walton ; 
* but take my word for it, that your courage will 
he put to the test. I am as little fond of proceed- 
ing to such extremities as you can be of undergoing 
them, but such will be the natural consequence of 
your own obstinacy. I therefore ask you, whether 
Bertram be your real narfle—whether you have 
any other profession than that of a travelling min- 
strel—and, lastly, whether you havegny acquaint- 
ance or connexion with any Englishman or Scot- 
tishman beyond the walls of this Castle of Dou- 
clas ?” 

“ To these questions,” replied the minstrel, “ 1 

have already answered the worshipful knight, Sir 
A{ymer de Valence, and having fully satisfied him, 
it is not, I conceive, necessary that I should un- 
dergo a second examination ; nor is it consistent 
either with your worship’s honour, or that of the 
licutenant-governor, that such a re-examination 
should take place.” 
e “ You are very considerate,” replied the gover- 
nor, “ of my honour and of that of Sir Aymer de 
Valence. Take my word for it, they are both in 
perfect safety in our own keeping, and may dis- 
pense with your attention. I ask you, will you 
auswer the enquiries which it is my duty to make, 
or am I to enforce obedience by putting you under 
the pefialties of the question? I have already, it 
is my duty to say, seen the answers you have re- 
turned to my lieutenant, and they do not satisfy 
me.” 

He at the same time clapped his hands, and two 
or three archers showed themselves, stripped of 
their tunics, and only attired in their shirts and 
hose, 

“J understand,” said the minstrel, “ that you 
intend to inflict upon me a punishment which is 


foreign to the genius of the English laws, in that 
no proof is adduced of my guilt. I have already 
toid that I am by birth an Kingli » by profes- 


sion a minstrel, and that I am totally unconnected 
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with any person likely to nourish any design againet 
this Castle of Douglas, Sir John de Walton, ra his 
garrison. What answers you may extort from me 
by bodily agony, I cannot, to speak as a plain- 
dealing Christian, hold myself responsible for. I 
think that I can endure as much pain as any one ; 
I am sure that I never yet felt a degree of agony, 
that I would not willingly prefer to breaking my 
plighted word, or becoming a false informer against 
innocent persons; but I own I do not know the 
extent to which the art of torture may be carried ; 
and though I do not fear you, Sir John de Walton, 
yet I must acknowledge that I fear myself, since I 
know not to what extremity your cruelty may be 
capable of subjecting me or how far I may be en- 
abled to bear it. I, therefore, in the first place, 
protest, that I shall in no manner be liable for any 
words which I may utter in the course of any ex- 
amination enforced from me by torture ; and you 
must, therefore, under such circumstances, pro- 
ceed to the execution of an office, which, permit 
me to say, is hardly that which I expected to have 
found thus administered by an accomplished knight 
like yourself.” 

“ Hark you, sir,” replied the governor, “ you 
and I are at issue, and in doing my duty, I ought 
instantly to proceed to the extremities I have 
threatened ; but perhaps you yourself feel less re- 
luctance to undergo the examination as proposed, 
than I shafl do in commanding it ; 1 will therefore 
consign you for the present to a place of confine- 
ment, suitable to one who is suspected of being a 
spy upon this fortress. Until you are plcased to 
remove such suspicions, your lodgings and nou- 
rishment are those of a prisoner. In the mean- 
time, before subjecting you to the question, take 
notice, I will myself ride to the Abbey of Saint 
Bride, and satisfy myself whether the young per- 
son whom you would pass as your son, 18 possessed 
of the same determination as that which you your- 
self seem to assert. It may so happen that his 
examination and yours may throw such light upon 
each other as will decidedly prove ether your guilt 
or innocence, without its being confirmed by the 
use of the extraordinary question. If it be other- 
wise, tremble for your son’s sake, if not for your 
own.—Have T shaken you, sir ?—or do you fear, 
for your boy’s young sinews and joints, the engines 
which, in your own case, you seem willing to 
defy ?” 

“ Sir,’ answered the minstrel, recovering from 
the momentary emotion he had shown, * I leave it 
to yourself, as a man of honour and candour, whe- 
ther you ought, in common fairness, to form a 
worse opinion of any man, because he is not un- 
willing to incur, in his own person, severities which 
he would not desire to be inflicted upon his child, 
a sickly youth, just recovering from a dangerous 
disease.” 

“It is my duty,” answered De Walton, after a 
short pause, “ to leave no stone unturned by 
which this business may be traced to the source ; 
and if thou desirest mercy for thy son, thou wilt 
thyself most easily attain it, by setting him the ex- 
ample of honesty and plain-dealing.” 

he minstrel threw himeelf back on the seat, 
as if fully resolved to bear every extremity that 
could be inflicted, rather than make any farther 
answer than he had already offered. Sir John de 
Walton himself seemed in some degree uncertain 
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v hat naighit now be lie best comme. He: felt an in- 


viucible noe to proceed, without due-consi- 
deration, in what mosé would have deemed 
the direct line of his duty, by inflicting the torture 


both upon father and sen but deep as was his 
sense of devotion towards the King, and numerous 
an were the hopes and expeetations he had formed 
upon the strict discharge of his present high trust, 
he could net resolve upea having recourse at once 
to this cruel method of cutting the knot. Ber- 
tram’s appearance wae venerable, and his power 
of words not unwerthy of his aspect and bearing, 
‘The governor remembered that Aymer de Valence, 
whose ju t in general it was impossible to 
deny, had deseribed him as one of those rare in- 
dividuals, who vindicated the honour of a corrupted 
profession by their personal good behaviour; and 
he acknowledged to himeelf, that there was gross 
erucity and injustice in refusing to admit the pri- 
soner to the credit of being a true and honest maa, 
until, by way of proving his reetitude, he had 
strained every sinew, and crushed every joint in 
his bedy, as well as those of his sen. “ I have no 
touchstone,” he said internally, “which can dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood ; the Bruce and his 
followers are on the alert,—he has certainly equip- 
ped the galleys which lay at Raechrin during win- 
ter. This story, teo, of Greenleaf, about arms 
being proenred for a new insurrection, tallies 
strangely with the appearance of that savage-look- 
ing forester at the hunt; and all tends to show, 
that semething is upon the anvil which it is my 
duty to provide against. I will, therefore, pass 
over no circumstance by which I can affect the 
mind through hope or fear; but, please God to 
give me light from any other source, I will not 
think it lawful to torment these unfortunate, and, 
1t may yet be, honest men.” He aceordingly took 
his departure from the library, whispering a word 
to Greenleaf respecting the prisoner. 

He had reached the outward door of the study, 
and his satellites had already taken the minstrel 
iuto their grasp, when the voice of the old man was 
heard calling upon De Walton to return for a single 
moment, 

“What hast thou to say, sir?” said the gover- 
uor ; “ be speedy, for 1 have already lost more time 
im listening to thee than I am answerable for, and 
30 | advise thee for thine own sake”. 

“ J advise thee,” said the minstrel, “for thine 
own sake, Sir Jolm de Walton, to beware how 
thou dost insist on thy present purpose, by which 
thou thyself alone, of all mea living, will most 
severely suffer. If thou harmest a hair of that 
young man’s head—nay, if thou permittest him to 
undergo any privation whieh it is in thy power to 
prevent, thou wilt, in doing so, prepare for thine 
own suffering a degree of agony mere acute than 
anything else in this mortal world could cause thee. 
I swear by the most blessed objeets ef eur holy 
religion ; I call to witness that holy sepulchre, of 
which I have been an unworthy visitor, thas I 
speak nothing but the truth, and that thon wilt 
one day testify thy gratitude for the pavt I am now 
acting. Jt is my interest, as well as yours, to 
seoure you im the safe possession of this castle, 
resins assuredly I know some things i 
it, 


at Meerty to tell without the consent of that youth. | the archers on 
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to my taking you into our mystery, and believe 
me, you will soon see those clouds charmed away ; 
since there was never s deleful uncertainty which 
more ily changed to jey, on a thundercloud 
of adversity whieh more instantly gave way ¢o sun- 
shice, than would thea she suspicions which appear 
now se formidable.” 

He spoke with so much earnestness as to make 
some impression upon Sir John de Walton, who 
was once more wholly at a less to know what line 
hig duty called upon him te pursue. 

“T would moat giadly,” said the governor, “ fol- 
low out my purpose by the gentlest means in my 
power ; and I shall bring no further distvess upon 
this poor lad, than thine own obstinacy and his 
shall appear to deserve. In the meantime, think, 
Sir Minstrel, that my duty has limits, aad if 1 
slack it for a day, it will become thee to exert 
every effert in thy power to meet my condescen- 
sion. I will give thee leave to address thy son by 
a line under thy hand, and I will await his answer 
before I proceed farther in this matter, which 
seems to be very mysterious. Meantime, as thou 
hast a soul to be saved, I conjure thee to speak the 
truth, and tell me whether the secrets of which 
thou seemest to be a too faithful treasurer, have 
regard to the practices of Douglas, of Bruce, or of 
any in their names, against this Castle of Dou- 
glas ¢”’ 

The prisoner thought a moment, and then re- 
plied—“ I am aware, Sir Knight, of the severe 
charge under which this command is intrusted to 
your hands, and were it in my power to assist you, 
as a faithful minstrel and loyal subjeet, either with 
hand or tongue, I should feel myself called upon 
se to do; but so far am I from being the character 
your suspicions have apprehended, that 1 should 
have held it for certain that the Bruce and Douglas 
had assembled their followers, for the purpose of 
renouncing their rebellious attempts, and taking 
their departure for the Holy Land, but for the ap- 
parition of the forester, who, I hear, bearded you 
at the hunting, which impresses upon me the be- 
lief, that when so resolute a follower and hench- 
man of the Douglas was sitting fearless among you, 
his master and comrades could be at no great dis- 
tance—how far his intentions could be friendly to 
you, I must leave it to yourself to judge; only be- 
lieve me thus far, that the rack, pulley, or pincers, 
would not have compelled me to aet the informer, 
or adviser, in a quarrel wherein I have little or no 
share, if I had not been desirous of fixing the be- 
hef upon you, that you are dealing with a true 
man, and ome who has your welfare at heart.— 
Meanwhile, permit me to have writing materials, 
or let my own be restored, for I possess, in some 
degree, the higher arts of my ealling ; nor €o 1 fear 
but that I can procure for you an explanation oi 
these marvels, without mueh more less of time.” 

“God grant it prove so,” said the governor; 
“though I see not well how I can hope for so fa- 
vourable a termination, and I usay sustain great 
harm by trusting too much on the present occa 
sion. My duty, however, requires that, in the 
meantime, you be removed inte strict canfine- 
ment, 


He handed to the prisoner, as he the 
had been seized upen by 
their first entrance, and then con- 


Brmg we beta note under hie hand, cousentiag | manded those satellites to umhand the minstrel. 
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“ I must, then,” said Bertram, “ remain subjected 
to all the severities of a strict captivity ; bat.J de- 
precate ne hardship whatever in my own person, 
eb Bm pr alc fee ene oar of 
radhness, of whi i all your life repent, 
witheut the means of at ome 

“No more words, minstrel,” gaid the governor ; 
“ but since I have made my chaico, perhaps a very 
daugerous one for myself, let us carry this spell 
inte execution, kegs thou sayest is we serve = = 
mariners say that oi u i il- 
lows will assuage their fury.” ia oe 


CHAPTER IX. 


e + * * + * 


Beware! beware! of the black Friar. 
He still retains his sway, 
For he is yet the Church's heir by right, 
Whoever may be the lay. 
Armundeviile is lerd by day, 
But the monk is lord b miget, 
Nor wine nor wassel port 4 raise 2 vaseal 
To question that friar's right. 
Don Juan, Canto xvii. 
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THe minstrel made no vain boast of the skill 
which he possessed in the use of pen and ink. In 
fact, no priest of the time could have produced his 
little seroll more speedily, more neatly composed, 
or more fairly written, than were the lines ad- 
| dressed “To the youth called Augustine, son of 
| Bertram the Minstrel.” 

( “TT have net folded this letter,’ said he, “nor 

tied it with silk, for it is not expressed so as to ex- 
| plain the mystery to you; nor, to speak frankly, 

do I think that it can conyey to you any intelli- 
| gence ; but it may be satisfactory to show you what 
| the letter docs not contain, and thaf it ia written 
| from aad to a person who both mean kindly to- 
wards you and your garrison.” 

“That,” said the governor, “ is a deception which 
1s easily practised; it tends, however, to show, 
though not with certainty, that you are disposed 
to act upen good faith; and until the contrary ap- 
pear, 1 shall consider it a point of duty to treat you 
with as much gentleness as the matter admits of. 
Meantime, 1 will myself ride to the Abbey of Saint 
Bride, and in person examine the young prisoner ; 
and as you say he has the pewer, so 1 pray to 
Haven he may have the will, to read this riddle, 
| whieh seems to throw us all into confusion.” So 
' saying, he ordered his horse, and while it was get- 
ting ready, he perused with great composure the 
| mninstrel’s letter. Its contents ran thus :— 


| “ Dgarn AUGUSTINE, 

| “ Sir John de Walton, the governor of this castle, 

| bas.conceived those suspicions which I pointed out 
as kikely to be the consequence of our coming to 
this eountry without an avowed errand. 1 at least 
aim seized, and threatened with examination under 
torture, to force me to tell the purpose of our jour- 
mey ; but they shall tear my flesh fre my bones, 
ere they force me to break the oath which I have 
taker. And the purport of this letter is te apprize 
you of the danger in which you stand of being 
placed ia similar cirumstances, unless you ane dis- 
posed to authorise me to make the discovery to 
this knight; but on thig subject you have only to 
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express your own wislies, being assured they shall 
be in every respect attended to by your devoted 
* Pemznan.” 


This letter did not throw the smallest light upon 
the mystery of the writer. The governor read it 
more than once, and turned it repeatedly in his 
hand, as if he had hoped by that mechanical pro- 
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a first view the words did not ex ; 

result of this sort appeared, De Walton retired to 
the hall, where he informed Sir Aymer de Valence, 
that he was gomg abroad as far as the Abbey of 
Saint Bride, and that he would be obliged by his 
taking upan him the duties of governor during his 
absence. Sir Aymer, of course, intimated his ac- 
quiescence in the charge ; and the state of disunion 
in which they stood to each other, permitted no 
further explanation. 

Upos the arrival of Sir Jeha de Walton at the 
dilapidated shrine, the abbot, with trembling haste, 
made it his ae Eng arate iately to npiaigae 
commander of the ish garrison, upon whom 
for the preseut, their house depended for every in- 
dulgence they experienced, as well as for the sub- 
sistence and protection necessary to them in so 
perilous a period. Having inte ted this old 
man respecting the youth resi the abbey, 
De Walton was informed that he been indis- 
posed sinee left there by his father, Bertram, a 
minstrel. It appeared to the abbet, that his indis- 
position might be of that contagious kind which at 
that period, ravaged the English Borders, and 
made some incursions into Scotland, where it after- 
wards worked a fearful progress. After some far- 
ther conversation, Sir John de Walton put into the 
abbot’s hand the letter to the young person under 
his roof, on delivering which to Augustine, the re- 
verend father was charged with a message to the 
English governor, so bold, that he was afraid to Le 
the bearer of it. It signified, that the youth could 
not, and would not, at that moment, receive the 
English knight; but that, if he came back on the 
morrow after mass, it was probable he might learn 
something of what was requested. 

“ This is not an answer,’ said Sir John de Wa:- 
ton, “to be sent by a boy like this to a person in 
my charge; and methinks, Father Abbot, you con- 
sult your own safety but slenderly in delivering 
such an insolent message.” 

The abbot trembled under the folds of his large 
coarse habit; and De Walton, imagining that his 
discomposure was the consequence of guilty fear, 
called upon him to remember the duties which he 
owed to ay CEE benefits which he had re- 
ceived from hi , and the probable consequence 
of taking part in a pert boy’s insolent defiance of 
the power of the governor of the province. 

The abbot vindicated himself from these charges 
with the utmost anxiety. He pledged his sacred 
word, that the ee character of the boy’s 
message was owing to the waywardmess 
from indisposition. He reminded the governor 
that, as a Christian and an Englishman, he had 
duties to observe towards the community of Saint 
Bride, whieh had never given the English govern- 
ment the least anbject a. Aa he spoke, 
the churehman seemed to gather courage from the 
muinunities of Lis order. He said. he could nat 
poymit a sick boy who had taken refuge within 
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the sanctuary of the Church, to be seized ur sub- 
jected to any species of force, unless he was accused 
of a specific crime, capable of being immediately 
proved. The Douglasses, a headstrong race, had, 
m former days, uniformly respected the sanctuary 
of Saint Bride, and it was not to be supposed that 
the King of England, the dutiful and obedient child 
of the Church of Rome, would act with less vene- 
ration for her rights, than the followers of a usurp- 
er, homicide, and excommunicated person like Ro- 
bert Bruce. 

Walton was considerably shaken with this re- 
monstrance. He knew that, in the circumstances 
of the times, the Pope had great power in every 
controversy in which it was his pleasure to inter- 
fere. He knew that even in the dispute respect- 
ing the si peg of Scotland, his 
set up a claim to t 


Edward of England, and he conceived his monarch 
would give him little thanks for any fresh embroil- 
ment which might take place with the Church. 
Moreover, it was easy to place a watch, so as to 
prevent Augustine from escaping during the night ; 
and on the following morning he would be still as 
effectually in the power of the English governor as 
if he were seized on by open force at the present 
moment. Sir John de Walton, however, so far 
exerted his authority over the abbot, that he en- 
gaged, in consideration of the sanctuary being re- 
spected for this space of time, that, when it ex- 
pired, he would be aiding and assisting with his 
spiritual authority to surrender the youth, should 
he not allege a sufficient reason to the contrary. 
‘This arrangement, which appeared still to flatter 
the governor with the prospect of an easy termi- 
nation of this troublesome dispute, induced him to 
grant the delay which Augustine rather demanded 
than petitioned for. 

“ At your request, Father Abbot, whom 1 have 
hitherto found a true man, | will indulge this youth 
with the grace he asks, before taking him into cus- 
tody, understanding that he shall not be permitted 
to leave this place ; and chou art to be responsible 
to this effect, giving thee, as is reasonable, power 
to command our little garrison at Hazelside, to 
which I will send a reinforcement on my return to 
the Castle, in case it should be necessary to use the 
strong hand, or circumstances impose upon me other 
measures.” 

“ Worthy Sir Knight,” replied the Abbot, « I 
have no idea that the frowardness of this youth 


will render any course necessary, saving that of 


persuasion; and I venture to say, that you your- 
self will in the highest degree approve of the me- 
thod in which I shall acquit myself of my present 
trust.” 

The abbot went through the duties of hospitality, 
enumerating what simple cheer the cloister of the 
convent permitted him to offer to the English 
knight. Sir John de Walton declined the offer 
of refreshment, however—took a courteous leave 
of the churchman, and did not spare hig horse 
until the noble animal had brought him again be- 
fore the Castle of Douglas. Sir Aymer de Valence 
met him on the drawbridge, and reported the state 
of the garrison to be the same in which he had left 
it, excepting that intimation had been received that 

| twelve or fifteen men were expected on their way 


oliness had 
e kingdom which, in the temper 
of the times, might perhaps have been deemed 
superior both to that of Robert Bruce and that of 


to the town of Lanark; and being on march from 
the neighbourhood of Ayr, would that night take 
up their quarters at the outpost of Hazelside. 

“Tam glad of it,” replied the governor; “ I 
was about to strengthen that detachment. This 
stripling, the son of m the minstrel, or who- 
ever he is, has engaged to deliver himself up for 
examination in the morning. As this of 
soldiers are followers of your uncle, Lord Pem- 
broke, may I request yon will ride to meet them, 
and command them to remain at Hazelside until 
you make farther enquiries about this youth, who 
has still to clear up the mystery which hangs about 
him, and reply to a letter which I delivered with 
my own hand tothe Abbot of Saint Bride. I have 
shown too much forbearance in this matter, and I 
trust to your looking to the security of this young 
man, and conveying him hither, with all due care 
and attention, as being a prisoner of some import- 
ance,” 

“ Certainly, Sir John,” answered Sir Aymer ; 
“ your orders shall be obeyed, since you have none 
of greater importance for one who hath the honour 
to be second only to yourself in this place.” 

“TI crave your mercy, Sir Aymer,” returned 
the governor, “ if the commission be in any degree 
beneath your dignity ; but it is our misfortune to 
misunderstand each other, when we endeavour to 
be most intelligible.” 

“ But what am I to do,” said Sir Aymer—* no 
way disputing your command, but only asking for 
information—what am I to do, if the Abbot of 
Samt Bride offers opposition ?”’ 

“ How !”? answered Sir John de Walton; “ with 
the reinforcement from my Lord of Pembroke, you 
will command at leist twenty war-men, with bow 
and spear, against five or six timid old monks, with 
only gown and hood.” 

“ True,” said Sir Aymer, “ but ban and excom- 
munication are sometimes, in the present day, too 
hard for the mail coat, and 1 would not willingly 
be thrown out of the pale of the Christian Church.” 

“ Well, then, thou very suspicious and scrupulous 
young man,” replied De Walton, “ know that if this 
youth does not deliver himself up to thee of his 
own accord, the abbot has promised to put him into 
thy hands.”? 

There was no farther answer to be made, and 
De Valence, though still thinking himself unneces- 
sarily harassed with the charge of a petty commis- 
sion, took the sort of half arms which were always 
used when the knights stirred beyond the walls of 
the ison, and proceeded to execute the com- 
mands of De Walton. A horseman or two, together 
with his squire Fabian, accompanied him. 

The evening closed in with one of those Scottish 
mists which are commonly said to be equal to the 
showers of happier climates; the path became 
more and more dark, the hills more wreathed in 
vapours, and more difficult to traverse ; and all the 
little petty inconveniences which rendered travel- 
ling ugh the district slow and uncertain, wére 
augmented by the density of-the fog which over- 
hung everything. 

Sir Aymer, therefore, occasionally mended his 
pace, and often incurred the fate of one who is 
over-late, delaying himself by his efforts to make 
greater expedition. The knight bethought him- 
self that he would get into a straight road by pass- 
ing through the almost deserted town of Douglas, 
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—the inhabitants of which had been treated so 
severely by the English, in the course of those 
fierce troubles, that most of them who were cap- 
able of bearing arms had left it, and withdrawn 
themselves to different parts of the country. This 
almost deserted place was defended by a rude pali- 
sade, and a ruder drawbridge, which gave entrance 
into streets so narrow, as to admit with difficulty 
three horses abreast, and evincing with what strict- 
ness the ancient lords of the village adhered to their 
prejudice against fortifications, and their opinion in 
favour of keeping the field, so quaintly expressed 
in the well-known proverb of the family,—* It is 
better to hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep.” 
The streets, or rather the lanes, were dark, but for 
a shifting gleam of moonlight, which, as that planet 
began to rise, was now and then visible upon some 
steep and narrow gable. No sound of domestic in- 
dustry, or domestic festivity, was heard, and no ray 
of candle or firelight glanced from the windows of 
the houses; the ancient ordinance called the curfew, 
which the Conqueror had introduced into England, 
was at this time in full force in such parts of Scot- 
land as were thought doubtful, and likely to rebel ; 
under which description it need not be said the an- 
cient possessions of the Douglas were most espe- 
cially regarded. The Church, whose Gothic monu- 
ments were of a magnificent character, had been, 
as far as possible, destroyed by fire; but the ruins 
held together by the weight of the massive stones 
of which they were composed, still sufficiently 
evinced the greatness of the family at whose cost 
it had been raised, and whose bones, from imme- 
morial time, had been entombed in its crypts. 
Paying little attention to these relics of departed 
splendour, Sir Aymer de Vabence advanced with 
his small detachment, and ha@ passed the scattered 
fragments of the cemetery of the Dougjasses, when 
to hie surprise, the noise of his horse’s feet was 
seemingly replied to by sounds which rung like 
those of another knightly steed advancing heavily 
up the street, as if it were to meet him. Valence 
was umable to conjecture what might be the cause 
of these warlike sounds; the ring and the clang of 
armour was distinct, and the heavy tramp of a war- 
horse was not to be mistaken by the ear of a war- 
rior. The difficulty of keeping soldiers from stray- 
ing out of quarters by night, would have suffici- 
ently accounted for the appearance of a straggling 
foof-soldier ; but it was more difficult to account 
for a mounted horseman, in full armour ; and such 
was the apparition which a peculiarly bright glimpse 
of moonlight now showed at the bottom of the cause- 
wayed hill. Perhaps the unknown warrior obtained 
at the same time a glance of Aymer de Valence and 
his armed followers—at least each of them shouted 
“ Who goes there ?”—the alarm of the times ; and 
on the instant the deep answers of “ St. George !” 
on the one side, and “ The Douglas !”’ on the other, 
awakened the still echoes of the small and ruinous 
street, and the silent arches of the dilapidated 
church. Astonished at a war-cry with which so 
many recollections were connected, the English 
knight spurred his horse at full gallop down the 
steep broken descent leading out at the south 
or south-east gate of the town ; and it was the work 
of an instant to call out, “ Ho! Saint George! upon 
the insolent villain all of you!—To the gate, Fabian, 
and cut him off from flight!—Saint George! I say, 
for England ! Bows and bills !—bows and bills !” 
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At the same time Aymer de Valence laid in rest his 
own long lance, which he snatched from the aquire 
by whom it was carried. But the light was seen 
and gone in an instant, and though De Valence con- 
cluded that the hostile warrior had hardly room. te 
avoid his career, yet he could take no aim for the 
encounter, unless by mere guess, and continued to 
plunge down the dark declivity, among shattered 
stones and other encumbrances, without groping 
out with his lance the object of his pursuit. He 
rode, in short, at a broken gallop, a descent of about 
fifty or sixty yards, without having any reason to 
suppose that he had met the figure which had ap- 
peared to him, although the narrowness of the 
street scarcely admitted his having hin, un- 
less both horse and horseman could have melted 
at the moment of encounter like an air-bubble. 
The riders of his suite, meanwhile, were struck 
with a feeling like supernatural terror, which a 
number of singular adventures had caused most of 
them to attach to the name of Douglas; and when 
he reached the gate by which the broken street was 
terminated, there was none close behind him but 
Fabian, in whose head no suggestions of a timorous 
nature could outlive the sound of his dear master’s 
voice. 

Here there were a post of English archers, who 
were turning out in considerable alarm, when De 
Valence and his page rode in amongst them, “ Vil- 
lains !” shouted De Valence, “ why were you not 
upon your duty ? Who was it passed through your 
post even now, with the traitorous cry of Douglas!” 

“ ‘We know of no such,” said the captain of the 
watch. 

“That is to say, you besotted villains,” an- 
swered the young knight, “you have been drink- 
ing, and have slept ?” ; 

he men protested the contrary, but in a con- 
fused manner, which was far from overcoming De 
Valence’s suspicions. He called loudly to bring 
cressets, torches, and candles; and a few remain- 
ing inhabitants began to make their unwilling a 
pearance, with such various means of giving light 
as they chanced to possess. They heard the story 
of the young English knight with wonder; nor, 
although it was confirmed by all his retinue, did 
they give credit to the recital, more than that the 
Englishmen wished somehow or other to pick a 
quarrel with the people of the place, under the pre- 
tence of their having admitted a retainer of their 
ancient lord by night into the town. They pro- 
tested, therefore, their innocence of the cause of 
tumult, and endeavoured to seem active in has- 
tening from house to house, and corner to corner, 
with their torches, in order to discover the invi- 
sible cavalier. The English suspected them no lesa 
of treachery, than the Scottish imagined the whole 
matter a yaoi for bringing an accusation, on 
the part of the young knight, against the citizens. 
The women, however, who now to issue from 
the houses, had a key for the solution of the appa- 
rition, which at that time was believed of 
sufficient to solve any mystery. “ The devil, 
they said, “ must have appeared visibly amongzf 
them,” an explanation which had already occurred 
to the followers of the young knight; for that a 
living man and horse, both as it seemed, of a gy 
gantic size, could be conjured in the twinkling ol 
an eye, ie street secured at one end 
by the best of the archers, and at the other by the 
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borwemen under Valence nimeelf, was altogether, 
it seemed, a thing impossible. The inhabitants did 
not venture to put their thoughts on the subject 
into ge, for fear of giving offence, and only 
tndi by & passing word to each other the 
secret degree of pleasure which they felt in the 
confusion and embarrassment of the English gar- 
rison. Still, however, they continued to affect a 
ipa ate of interest in the alarm which De Va- 
ence had received, and the anxiety which he ex- 
presaed to digcover the cause. 

At length a famale voice spoke above the Babel 
of confused sounds, saying, “ Where is the South- 
ern Knight? I am sure that I can tell him where 
he can the only person who can help him out 
of his present difficulty.” 

“ And who is that, good woman %” said Aymer 
de Valence, who was growing every moment more 
impatient at the loss of time, which was flying fast, 
iu an investigation which had something in it vexa- 
tious, and even ridiculous. At the same time, 
the sight of an armed partisan of the Douglasses, 
in their own native town, seemed to bode too seri- 
ous consequences, if it should be suffered to pass 
without being probed to the bottom. 

“ Come hither to me,” said the female voice, 
“and I will name to you the only person who can 
explain all matters of this kind that chance in 
this country.” On this the knight snatched a 
torch from some of those who were present, and 
holding it up, deseried the person who spoke, a tall 
woman, who evidently endeavoured to render her- 
self remarkable. When he approached her, she 
communicated her intelligence in a grave and sen- 
tentious tone of voice. 

“ We had once wise men, that could have an- 
swered any parables which might have been put 
to them for explanation in this country side. Whe- 
ther you yourselves, gentlemen, have not had some 
band in weeding them out, good troth, it is not for 
the like of me to say; at any rate, good counsel is 
not so easy come by as it was in this Douglas 
country, nor, may be, is it a safe thing to pretend 
to the power of giving it.” 

“Good woman,” said De Valence, “ if you will 
give me an explanation of this mystery, I will owe 
you a kirtle of the best raploch grey.” 

“Tt is not I,” said the old woman, “that pre- 
tend to possess the knowledge which may assist 
you ; but 1 would fain know that the man whom I 
shail name to you shall be skaithless and harm- 
less. Upon your knighthood and your honour, will 
yeu promise to me s0 much ?” 

“ Assuredly,” said De Valence, “ such a person 


{ ahall even have thanks and reward, if he is a 


faithful informer ; ay, and pardon, moreover, al- 
though he may have listened to any dangerous 
ractices, or been concerned in any plots.” 

“Oh! not he,” replied the female; “it is old 
Goodman Powheid, who has the charge of the mu- 
nimenta,” (meaning probably monuments,) “ that 
is, snch part of them as you English have left 
standing ; J mean the old sexton of the kirk of 
Douglas, who can tell more stories of these old 
folk, whom your honeur is not very fond of hear- 


jing named, than would last us frem this day to 
s Yule.” 


«* Does anyhedy,” said the knighé, “ know whom 


| & is that this old woman means ?” 


&T anninatnne-” ranlied F abian, “that she speaks 
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of an old dotard, who is, I think, the general re- 
feree concerning the history and antiquities of this 
old town, and of the savage family that lived here 
perhaps before the flood.” 

“ And who, I dare say,” said the knight, “ knows 
asmuch about the matter as she herself does. But 
where is this man? a sexton is he? He may be 
acquainted with places of concealment, which are 
often fabricated in Gothic buildings, and known to 
those whose business calls them to frequent them. 
Come, my good old dame, bring this man to me; 
or, what may be better, [ will go to him, for we 
have already spent teo much time.” 

“Time!” replied the old woman,—“is time an 
object with your honour? I am sure I can hardly 
get so much for mine as will hold soul and body 
together. You are not far from the old man’s 
house.” 

She led the way accordingly, blundering over 
heaps of rubbish, and encountering all the embar- 
rassments of a ruinous street, in lighting the way 
to Sir Aymer, who, giving his horse to one of his 
attendants, and desiring Fabian to be ready ata 
call, scrambled after as well as the slowness of his 
guide would permt. 

Both were soon involved in the remains of the 
old chureh, much dilapidated as it had been by 
wanton damage done to it by the soldiery, and se 
much impeded by rubbish, that the knight mar- 
velled how the old woman could find the way. 
She kept talking all the while as she stumbied on- 
ward. Sometimes she called out in a screeching 
tore, “ Powheid ! Lazarus Powheid !”—-and then 
muttered—“ Ay, ay, the old man will be busy 
with some of his duties, as he calls them; I 
wonder he fashes wi’ them in these times, But 
never mind, I warrdaat they will last for his day, 
and for mine; and the times, Lord help us! for 
all that I can sce, are well enough for those that 
are to live in them.” 

«“ Are you sure, good woman,” replied the knight, 
“ that there is any inhabitant in these ruins? For 
my part, I should rather suppose that you are 
taking me to the charnel-house of the dead.” 

Maybe you are right,” said the old woman, 
with a ghastly laugh ; “carles and carlines agree 
weel with funeral vaults and charnel-houses, and 
when an auld bedral dwells near the dead, he is 
living, ye ken, among his customers—Hallco ! 
Powheid! Lazarus Powheid! there is a gentle- 
man would speak with you ;” and she added, with 
some sort of emphaais, “an English: noble gentle- 
man-—one of the honourable garrison.” 

An old man’s step was now heard advancing, 
so slowly that the glimmering light which. he, held 
in his hand was visible on the ruined walls of the 
vault some time before it showed the parson who 
bore it. 

The shadow of the old man was also projeeted 
upon the illuminated wall ere his person came in 
view ; his dress was in considerable vonfusien, 
owing to his having been roused from his bed; 
and since artificial light was forbidden by the re- 
gulations of the garrison, the natives of Douglas 
Dale spent in sleep the time that they could not 
very well get rid of by any other means. The sex- 
ton was a tall thin man, emaciated by years and 
by privatiens ; his body was bent habitually by hie 
oceupation of grave-digging, and his eye naturally 
inclined downward to the scene of his labours, His 
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band sustained the cruise or little lamp, which he 
held so as to throw light upon his visitant ; at the 
same time it displayed to the young knight the fea- 
tures of the person with whom he was now con- 
fronted, which, though neither handsome nor pleas- 
ing, were strongly marked, sagacious, and vene- 
rable, indicating, at the same time, a certain air of 
dignity, which age, even mere poverty, may be 
found oecasionally to bestow, as conferring that last 
melancholy species of independence proper to 
those whose situation can hardly by any imagin- 
able means, be rendered much worse than years 
and fortune have already made it. The habit of 
a lay brother added somewhat of religious import- 
ance to his appearance. 

“ What would you with me, young man?” said 
the sexton. “ Your youthful features, and your 
gay dress, bespeak ope who stands in need of my 
ministry neither for himself nor for others.” 

“ I am, indeed,” replied the knight, “ a living 
man, and therefore need not either shovel or pick- 
axe for my own behoof. I am not, as you see, 
attired in mourning, and therefore need not your 
offices in behalf of any friend; 1 would only ask 
you a few questions.” 

“What you would have done must needs be 
done, -you being at present one of our rulers, and, 
as I think, a man of authority,” replied the sexton ; 
“ follow me this way into my poor habitation ; I 
have had a better in my day; and yet, Heaven 
knows, it is good enough for me. when many men 
oi much greater consequence must perforce content 
themselves with worse.” 

He opened a lowly door, which was fitted, though 
irregularly, to serve as the entrance of a vaulted 
apartment, where it appeare@ that the old man 
held, apart from the living wold, his wretched and 
solitary dwelling.' The floor, eomposeg of paving 
stones, laid together with some accuracy, and here 
and there inscribed with letters and hieroglyphics, 
as if they had once upon a time served to distin- 
guish sepulchres, was indifferently well swept, and 
a fire at the upper end directed its smoke into a 
hole which served fora chimney. The spade and 
pick-axe, (with other tools,) which the chamberlain 
of mortality makes use of, lay scattered about the 
apartment, and, with a rude stool or two, and a 
table, where some inexperienced hand had unques- 
tionably supplied the labours of the joiner, were 
nearly the only furniture, if we include the old 
man’s bed of straw, lying in a corner, and discom- 
posed, as if he had been just raised from it. At the 
lower end of the apartment, the wall was almost 
entirely covered by a large escutcheon, such as is 
usually hung over the graves of men of very high 
rank, having the appropriate quarters, to the num- 
ber of sixteen, each properly blazoned and distinct, 
placed as ornaments around the principal armorial 
coat itself. 

“ Let us sit,” said the old man; “the posture 
will better enable my failing ears to apprehend 
your meaning, and the asthma will deal with me 
more mercifully in permitting me to make you un- 
derstand mine.” 

A peal of short asthmatic coughs attested the 
violence of the disorder which he had last named, 
and the young knight followed his host’s example, 


1 [This is a most grephic and accurate description of the 
preset state of the ruin. Its being occupied by the sexton 
as a dwalimg-place, and the whole scene of the old man’s 





in sitting down on one of the rickoty stools by the 
side of the fire. The old man brought from one 
corner of the apartment an apron, which he ovea- 
sionally wore, full of broken boards in irregular 
pieces, some of which were covered with black 
cloth, or driven full of nails, black, as it might 
happen, or gilded. 

“ You will find this fresh fuel necessary,” said 
the old man, “to keep some degree of heat within 
this waste apartment; nor are the vapours of mor- 
tality, with which this vault is apt to be filled, if 
the fire is permitted to become extinct, indifferent 
to the lungs of the dainty and the healthy, like 
your worship, though to me they are become habi- 
tual. The wood will catch fire, although it is some 
time ere the damps of the grave are ovareome by 
the drier air and the warmth of the chimney.” 

Accordingly, the relics of mortality with which 
the old man had heaped his fireplace, began by de- 
grees to send forth a thick unctuous vapour, which 
at length leaped to light, and blazing up the aper- 
ture, gave a degree of liveliness to the 
scene. ‘The blazonry of the huge eseutcheon met 
and returned the rays with as brilliant a reflection 
as that lugubrious object was capable of, and the 
whole apartment looked with a fantastic gaiety, 
strangely mingled with the gloomy ideas which its 
ornaments were calculated to impress upon the 
imagination. 

“You are astonished,” said the old man, “and 
perhaps, Sir Knight, you have never before seen 
these relics of the dead applied to the purpose of 
rendering the living, in some degree, more com- 
fortable than their condition would otherwise admit 
of.” 

“ Comfortable !” returned the Knight of Valenee, 
shrugging his shoulders; “I should be sorry, old 
man, to know that I had a dog that was ae indif- 
ferently quartered as thou art, whose grey hairs 
have certainly seen better days.” 

“© It may be,” answered the sexton, “and it may 
be otherwise ; but it was not, I presume, concern- 
ing my own history that your worship seemed dis- 
posed to ask me some questions; and J would ven- 
ture to enquire, therefore, to whom they have re- 
lation ?” 

“JT will speak plainly to you,” replied Sir Ay- 
mer, “and you will at once acknowledge the ne- 
cessity of giving a short and distinct reply. I have 
even now met in the streets of this village a person 
only shown to me by a single flash of light, who 
had the audacity to display the armorial insignia 
and utter the war-cry of the Douglasses ; nay, if I 
could trust a transient glance, this daring cavalier 
had the features and the dark complexion preper 
to the Douglas. I am referred to thee as to one 
who possesses means of explaining this extraordi- 
nary circumstance, which, as an English knight, 
and one holding a charge under King Edward, I 
am particularly called upon to make enquiry into,” 

« Let me make a distinction,” said the oid man. 
“The Douglasses of former generations are my 
near neighbours, and, according to my superstitious 
townsmen, Tay acquaintances and visitors; 1 cam 
take it upon my conscience to be answerable for 
their good behaviour, and to become bound that 
none of the old barons, to whom the roots of that 
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mighty tree may, it is said, be traced, will again 
disturb with their war-cry the towns or villages of 
their native country—not one will e in moon- 
shine the black armour which has long rusted upon 
their tombs. 

‘The knights are dust, 

And their good swords are rust; 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.’ ! 
Look around, Sir Knight, you have above and 
zround you the men of whom we speak. Beneath 
us, in a little aisle, (which hath not been opened 
since these thin grey locks were thick and brown,) 
there lies the first man whom I can name as me- 
morable among those of this mighty line. It is he 
whom the Thane of Athol pointed out to the King 
of Scotland as Sholto Dhuglass, or the dark iron- 
coloured man, whose exertions had gained the bat- 
tle for his native prince; and who, according to 
this legend, bequeathed his name to our dale and 
town, though others say that the race assumed the 
name of Douglas from the stream so called in un- 
recorded times, before they had their fastness on 
its banks. Others, his descendants, called Eachain, 
or Hector the first, and Orodh, or Hugh, William, 
the first of that name, and Gilmour, the theme of 
many a minstrel song, commemorating achieve- 
ments done under the oriflamme of Charles the 
Great, Emperor of France, have all consigned 
themselves to their last sleep, nor has their memo- 
ry been sufficiently preserved from the waste of 
time. Something we know concerning their great 
deeds, their great power, and, alas! their great 
crimes. Something we also know of a Lord of Dou- 
glas who sat in a parliament at Forfar, held by 
King Malcolm the First, and we are aware that 
from his attachment to hunting the wild hart, he 
built himself a tower called Blackhouse, in the 
forest. of Ettrick, which perhaps still exists.”’ 

“ fT crave your forgiveness, old man,” said the 
knight, “ but I have no time at present to bestow 
upon the recitation of the pedigree of the House of 
Douglas. A Jess matter would hold a well-breathed 
minstrel in subject for recitation for a calendar 
month, Sundays and holidays included.” 

“ What other information can you expect from 
me,” said the sexton, “ than that respecting those 
heroes, some of whom it has been my lot to consign 
to that eternal rest, which will for ever divide the 
dead from the duties of this world? I have told 
you where the race sleep, down to the reign of the 
royal Maleolm. I can tell you also of another 
vault, in which lie Sir John of Douglas-burn, with 
his son Lord Archibald, and a third William, known 
by an indenture with Lord Abernethy. Lastly, I 
can tell you of him to whom that escutcheon, with 
its appurtenances of splendour and dignity, justly 
belong. i 
death were in the sound, I would not hesitate to 
term my honourable patron? and have you any 
design of dishonouring his remains? It will bea 
poor victory ! nor does it become a knight and 
nobleman to come in person to enjoy such a tri- 
tamph over the dead, against whom, when he lived, 
there were few knights dared spur their horses. 
He fought in defence of his country, but he had 
not the fortane of most of his ancestors, to 
die on the field of battle. Captivity, sickness, and 
regret for the misfortunes of his native land, 
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brought his head to the grave in his prison-house, | 


in the land of the stranger.”’: 

The old man’s voice here became interrupted by 
emotion, and the English knight found it difficult 
to continue his examination in the stern fashion 
which his duty required. 

*“ Old man,” he said, “ I do not require from 
thee this detail, which must be useless to me, as 
well as painful to thyself. Thou dost but thy duty 
in rendering justice to thy ancient lord; but thou 
hast not yet explained to me why I have met in 
this town, this very night, and not half an hour 
since, a person in the arms, and bearing the com- 
plexion, of one of the Black Douglasses, who cried 
his war-cry as if in contempt of his conquerors.” 

« Surely,” replied the sexton, “it is not my busi- 
ness to explain such a fancy, otherwise than by 
supposing that the natural fears of the Southron 
will raise the spectre of a Douglas at any time, 
when he is within sight of their sepulchre. Me- 
thinks, in such a night as this, the fairest cavalier 
would wear the complexion of this swarthy race, 
nor can I hold it wonderful that the war-ery which 
was once in the throats of so many thousands iu 
this country, should issue upon occasion from the 
mouth of a single champion.” 

“ You are bold, old man,” returned the English 
knight; ** do you consider that your life is in my 
power, and that it may, in certain cases, be my 
duty to inflict death with that degree of pain at 
which humanity shudders ?” 

The old man rose up slowly in the light of the 
blazing fire, displaying his emaciated features, 
which resembled those ascribed by artists to Saint 
Anthony of the desert; and pointing to the feeble 
lamp, which he plated upon the coarse table, thus 
addressed his interfegator, with an appearance of 
perfect firmness, and something even resembling 
dignity :-— 

ee Young knight of England, you see that utensil 
constructed for the purpose of dispensing light 
amidst these fatal vaults,—it is as frail as any 
thing can well be, whose flame is supplied by living 
element, contained in a frame composed of iron. 
It is doubtless in your power entirely to end its 
service, by destroying the frame, or extinguishing 
the light. Threaten it with such annihilation, Sir 
Knight, and see whether your menace will impress 
any sense of fear either on the element or the iron. 
Know that you have no more power over the frail 
mortal whom you threaten with similar annihila- 
tion. You may tear from my body the skin in 
which it is now swathed, but although my nerves 
might glow with agony during the inhuman ope- 
ration, it would produce no more impression qn me 
than flaying on the stag which an arrow has previ- 
ously pierced through the heart. My age sets me 
beyond your cruelty: if you think otherwise, call 
your agents, and commence your operations ; nei- 
ther threats nor inflictions will enable you to ex 
tort from me any thing that I am not ready to tell 
you of my own accord.” 

“ You trifle with me, old man,” said De Valence ; 
“you talk as if you possessed some secret respect- 
ing the motions of these Douglasses, who are to 
you as yet you communicate no intelligence 
to me whatever.” 

“ You may soon know,” replied the old man, 
“all that a poor sexton has to communicate, and 
it will not increase your knowledge respecting the 
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living, though it may throw some light upon my 
proper domains, which are those of the dead. The 
spirits of the deceased Douglasses do not rest in 
their graves during the dishonour of their monu- 
ments, and the downfall of their house. That, upon 
death, the greater part of any line are consigned 
to the regions of eternal bliss, or of never-ending 
misery, religion will not suffer us to believe, and 
amidst a race who had so great a share of worldly 
triumph and prosperity, we must suppose there 
have existed many who have been justly subjected 
to the doom of an intermediate space of punish- 
ment. You have destroyed the temples which were 
built by their posterity to propitiate Heaven for 
the welfare of their souls; you have silenced the 
prayers and stopt the choirs, by the mediation of 
which the piety of children had sought to appease 
the wrath of Heaven in behalf of their ancestors, 
subjected to expiatory fires. Can you wonder that 
the tormented spirits, thus deprived of the relief 
which had been proposed to them, should not, ac- 
cording to the common phrase, rest in their graves ? 
Can you wonder they should show themselves like 
discontented loiterers near to the places which, but 
for the manner in which you have prosecuted your 
remorseless warfare, might have ere now afforded 
them rest? Or do you marvel that these fleshless 
warriors should interrupt your marches, and do 
what else their airy nature may permit to disturb 
your councils, and meet as far as they may the 
hostilities which you make it your boast to carry 


on, as well against those whe are deceased, as 


against any who may yet survive your cruelty !” 


“ Qld man,” replied Aymer de Valence, “ you 
cannot expect that I am to take for answer a story 
like this, being a fiction too geoss to charm to sleep 
schoolboy tormented with tlt toothach ; neverthe- 
less, I thank God that thy doom doeg not remain 
in my hands. My squire and two archers shall 
earry thee captive to the worshipful Sir John de 
Walton, Governor of the Castle and Valley, that 


he may deal with thee as seems meet; nor is he a 


person to believe in your apparitions and ghosts 
form purgatory.— What ho! Fabian! Come luther, 
ind bring with thee two archers of the guard.” 

Fabian accordingly, who had waited at the en- 
trance of the ruined building, now found his way, 
by the light of the old sexton’s lamp, and the 
sound of his master’s voice, into the singular 
apartment of the old man, the strange decorations 
of which struck the youth with great surprise, and 
some horror. 

“ Take the two archers with thee, Fabian,” said 
the Knight of Valence, “ and, with their assistance, 
conyey this old man, on horseback, or in a litter, 
to the presence of the worshipful Sir John de Wal- 
ton. Telldhiim what we have seen, which thou didst 
witness as well as I; and tell him that this old 
sexton, whom I send to be examined by his supe- 
rior wisdom, seems to know more than he is will- 
ing to disclose respecting our ghostly cavalier, 
though he will give us no account of him, except 
intimating that he is a spirit of the old Douglasses 
from purgatory, to which Sir John de Walton will 
give what faith he pleases. You may say, that, for 
my part, my belief is, either that the sexton is 
crazed by age, want, and enthusiasm, or that he is 
connected with some plot which the variate oe 
are hatching. You may also say that I not 
use much ceremony with the youth under the care 
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of the Abbot of St. Bride; there is something sue- 
picious in all the occurrences that are now passing 
around us.” 

Fabian promised obedience; and the knight, 
pulling him aside, gave him an additional caution, 
to behave with attention in this business, seeing 
he must recollect that neither the judgment of 
himself, nor that of his master, were apparently 
held in very much esteem by the governor; and 
that it would ill become them to make any mistake 
in a matter where the safety of the Castle was per- 
haps concerned. 

‘“’ Fear me not, worshipful sir,” replied the 
youth; “ I am returning to pure air in the first 
place, and a good fire in the second, both accept- 
able exchanges for this dungeon of suffocating va- 
pours and execrable smells. You may trust to my 
making no delay ; a very short time will carry me 
back to Castle Douglas, even moving with suitable 
attention to this old man’s bones.” 

“ Use him humanely,” answered the knight. 
“ And thou, old man, if thou art insensible to 
threats of personal danger in this matter, remem- 
ber, that if thou art found paltering with us, thy 
punishment will perhaps be more severe than any 
we can inflict upon thy person.” 

“Can you administer the torture to the soul?” 
said the sexton. 

“ As to thee,” answered the knight, “ we have 
that power ;—we will dissolve every monastery or 
religious establishment held for the souls of these 
Douglasses, and will only allow the religious people 
to hold their residence there upon condition of 
their praying for the soul of King Edward the First 
of glorious memory, the malleus Scotorum; and if 
the Douglasses are deprived of the ghostly benefit 
of the prayers and services of such shrines, they 
may term thy obstinacy the cause.” 

* Such a species of vengeance,” answered the 
old man, in the same bold unsubdued tone which 
he had hitherto used, “ were more worthy of the 
infernal fiends than of Christian men.” 

The squire raised his hand. The knight inter- 
posed: “ Forbear him,” he said, “ Fabian, he is 
very old, and perhaps insane.—And you, sexton, 
remember that the vengeance threatened is law- 
fully directed towards a family which have been 
the obstinate supporters of the excommunicated 
rebel, who murdered the Red Comyn at the High 
Church in Dumfries.” 

So saying, Aymer strode out of the ruins, pich- 
ing his way with much difficulty—took his horse, 
which he found at the entrance—repeated a cau- 
tion to Fabian, to conduct himself with prudence 
—and, passing on to the south-western gate, gave 
the strongest injunctions concerning the necessity 
of keeping a vigilant watch, both by patrols and 
by sentinels, intimating, at the same time, that it 
must have been neglected during the preceding 
part of the evening. The men murmured an apo- 
logy, the confusion of which seemed to expresa 
that there had existed some occasion for the re- 
primand. 

Sir Aymer then proceeded on his journey te 
Hazelside, his train diminished by the absence of 
Fabian and his assistants. After a hasty, but not 
a short journey, the knight alighted at Thomas 
Dickson’s, where he found the detachment from 
Ayr had arrived before him, and were snugly 
housed for the night. He sent one of the archers 
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to announce his approach to the Abbot of Saint 
Bride and his young guest, intimating at the same 
ime, that the archer must keep sight of the latter 
nti] he himself arrived at the chapel, which would 
be instantly. 


CHAPTER X. 


When the nightengale singes the wodes waxes prene, 

Lef, and gras, and blosme, springeth in April I wene, 

And love is to myne herte gone with one speare so kene. 
Night and day my blood hyt drynkes, mine herte deth me 


tene. 
MSS Hail. Quoted by Warton 


Stn AyMeR DE VALENCE had no sooner followed 
his archer to the convent of Saint Bride, than he 
summoned the abbot to his presence, who came 
with the air of a man who loves his ease, and who 
is suddenly called from the couch where he has 
consigned himself to a comfortable repose, at the 
summons of one whom he does not think it safe to 
disobey, and to whom he would not disguise his 
sense of peevishness, if he durst. 

“Tt is a late ride,” he said, “ which has brought 
your worthy honour hither from the castle. May 
I be informed of the cause, after the arrangement 
so recently gone into with the governor ?”’ 

“ Tt ia my hope,” replied the knight, “that you, 
Father Abbot, are not already conscious of it; sus- 
picions are afloat, and I myself have this night seen 
something to confirm them, that some of the obsti- 
nate rebels of this country are again setting afoot 
dangerous practices, to the peril of the garrison ; 
and I come, father, to see whether, in requital of 
many favours received from the English monarch, 
you will not merit his bounty and protection, by 
contributing to the discovery of the designs of his 
enemies.” 

“ Assuredly so,” answered Father Jerome, in an 
agitated voice. “ Most unquestionably my infor- 
mation should stand at your command; that is, if 
I knew any thing the communication of which 
could be of advantage to you.” 

“ Father Abbot,” replied the English knight, 
“although it is rash to make myself responsible 
for a North-country man in these times, yet T own 
[ do consider you as one who has ever heen faith- 
fully subject to the King of England, and I wil- 
lingly hope that you will still continue so.” 

“ And a fine encouragement I have!” said the 
abbot ; “ to be called out of my bed at midnight, in 
this raw weather, to undergo the examination of a 
knight, who is the youngest, perhaps, of his own 
honourable rank, and who will not tell me the sub- 
ject of the interrogatories, but detains me on this 
cold pavement, till, aceording to the opinion of 
Celsus, the podagra which lurks in my feet may 
be driven,into my stomach, and then good-night to 
abbacy and examinations from henceforward.” 

“ Good father,” said the young man, “ the spirit 
of the times must teach thee patience; recollect 
that I can teel no pleasure in this duty, and that if 
au insurrection should take place, the rebels, who 
are sufficiently displeased with thee for acknow- 
ledging the English monarch, would hang thee from 
thine own steeple to feed the crows ; or that, if thou 
hast secured thy peace by some private compact 
with the inanrcanta. the Knuelish governor, who will 
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sooner or later gain the advantage, will not fail ta 
treat thee as a rebel to his sovereign.” 

“ It may appear to you, my noble son,” answer- 
ed the abbot, obviously discomposed, “that I am 
hung up, in this case, on the horns of the dilemma 
which you h-ve stated; nevertheless, | protest to 
you, that if auy one accuses me of conspiring with 
the rebels against the King of England, I am ready, 
provided you give me time to swallow a potion re- 
commended by Celsus in my perilous case, to an- 
swer with the most perfect sincerity every question 
which you can put to me upon that subject.” So 
saying, he called upon a monk who had attended 
at his levée, and giving him a large key, whispered 
something in his ear. The cup which the monk 
brought, was of such capacity as proved Celsus’s 
draught required to be administered in consider- 
able quantity, and a strong smell] which it spread 
through the apartment, accredited the knight’s 
suspicion that the medicine chiefly consisted of 
what were then termed distilled waters, a prepara- 
tion known in the monasteries for some time be- 
fore that comfortable secret had reached the laity 
in general. The abbot, neither overawed by the 
strength nor by the quantity of the potion, took it 
off with what he himself would have called a feel- 
ing of solace and pleasance, and his voice became 
much more composed ; he signified himself as com- 
forted extraordinarily by the medicine, and willing 
to proceed to answer any questions which could be 
put to him by his gallant young friend. 

“ At present,” said the knight, “ you are aware, 
father, that strangers travelling through this coun- 
try, must be the first objects of our suspicions and 
enquiries. What is, for example, your own opinion 
of the youth termed*Augustine, the son, or calling 
himselr so, of a perso{ called Bertram the minstrel, 
who has restded for some days in your convent ?”’ 

The abbot heard the question with cyes expres- 
sive of surprise at the quarter from which it came. 

“ Assuredly,” said he, “ I think of him as a youth 
who, from any thing I have seen, is of that excel- 
lent disposition, both with respect to loyalty and 
religion, which I should have expected, were I to 
judge from the estimable person who committed 
him to my care.” 

With this the abbot bowed to the knight, as if 
he had conceived that this repartee gave him a 
silencing advantage in any question which could 
follow upon that subject; and he was probably, 
therefore, surprised when Sir Aymer replied as 
follows : 

“Tt is very true, Father Abbot, that I myself 
did recommend this stripling to you as a youth of 
a harmless disposition, and with respect to whom 
it would be unnecessary to exercise the strict vigi- 
lance extended to others in similar circuinstances; 
but the evidence which seemed to me to vouch for 
this young man’s innocence, has not appeared so 
satisfactory to my superior and commander; ar.d 
itis by his orders that 1 now make farther enquiries 
of you. You must think they are of consequence, 
since we again trouble you, and at so unwonted ap 
hour.” 

“T can only protest by my order, and by the 
veil of Saint Bride,” replied the abbot, the spirit of 
Celsus appearing to fail his pupil, “ that whatever 
evil may be in this matter, is totally unknown to 
me—nor could it be extorted from me by racks or 
implements of torture. Whatever signs of dis 
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loyalty may have been evinced by this young man 
I have witnessed none of them, although 1 have 
been strictly attentive to his behaviour.’ 

“In what respect ?” said the knight—“ and what 
is the reault of your observation Y” 

“My answer,” said the abbot of Saint Bride, 
“shall be sincere and downright. The youth con- 
descended upon payment of a certain number of 
gold crowns, not by any means to repay the hospita- 
lity of the church of Saint Bride, but merely” 

“Nay, father,” interrupted the knight, “ you may 
cut that short, since the governor and I well under- 
stand the terms upon which the monks of Saint 
Bride exercise their hospitality. In what manner, | 
it is more necessary to ask, was it received by this 
hoy ?” 

“ With the utmost gentleness and moderation, | 
noble sir,” answered the abbot ; “indeed, it appear- | 
ed to me, at first, that he might be a troublesome 
guest, since the amount of his benevolence to the | 
convert was such as to encourage, and, in some 
degree, to authorise, his demanding accommoda- 
tion of a kind superior to what we had to bestow.” 

“In which case,” said Sir Aymer, “ you would 
have had the discomfort of returning some part of 
the money you had received 2” 

“ That,” replied the abbot, “ would have been a 
mode of settlement contrary to our vows. What 
is paid to the treasury of Saint Bridget cannot, 
agreeably to our rule, be on any account restored. 
But, noble knight, there was no occasion for this; 
a crust of white bread and a draught of milk were 
diet sufficient to nourish this poor youth for a day, 
and it was my own anxiety for his health that dic- 
tated the furnishing of his cell with a softer bed 
and coverlet than are quitg consistent with the 
rules of our order.” 

“ Now hearhen to what f say, Sir Abbot, and 
answer me truly,” said the Knight 61 Valence— 
« What communication has this youth held with 
the inmates of your convent, or with those beyond 
your house ? Search your memory concerning 
this, and let me have a distinct answer, for your 
guest’s safety and your own depend upon it.” 

“ As I am a Christian man,” said the abbot, “ I 
have observed nothing which could give ground for 
your worship’s suspicions. The boy Augustine, un- 
like those whom I have observed who have been 
educated in the world, showed a marked preference 
to the company of such sisters as the house of Saint 
Bfide contains, rather than for that of the monks, 
my brethren, although there are among them plea- 
sant and conversible men.” 

“ Scandal,” said the young knight, © might find 
a reason for that preference.” 

# Not in the case of the sisters of Saint Bridget,” 
said the abbot, “ most of whom have been either 
sorely misused by time, or their comeliness de- 
stroyed by some mishap previously to their being 
received inte the seclusion of the house. 

This observation the good father made with some 
internal movement of mirth, which was apparently 
excited at the idea of the sisterhood of Saint Brid- 
get becoming attractive to any one by dint of their 
personal beauty, in which, as it happened, they were 
all notably, and almost ludicrously, deficient. The 
English knight, to whom the sisterhood were well 
known, felt also inclined to smile at this conversa- 
tien. 

#1 aequit.” he said, “ the pious sisternood of 
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charming, otherwise than by their kind wishes, and 


attention to the wants of the sufferin Aa 

_ “ Sister Beatrice,” continued the reéume 
Be ee etd Deen ane a winning 
gift of making comfits and syHabubs ; but, on mi- 
nute enquiry, I do not find that the has taat- 
ed any of them. Neither is sister Urewls a hard- 
favoured by nature, as from the effects of an aocci- 
dent ; but your honour knows that when a woman 
is ugly, the men do not trouble themselves.about the 
cause of her hard favour. I will go, with your leave, 
and see in what statc the youth now is, and sum- 
mon him before you.” 

“ T request you to do 20, father, for the affair in 
instant: and I earnestly advise you to wateh,in the 
closest manner, this Augustine’s behaviour: you 
cannot be too particular. 1 will wait your return, 
and either carry the boy to the castle, or leave him 
here, as circumstances may seem te require.” 

The abbot bowed, promised his utmost exertions, 
and hobbled out of the room to wait on the youth 
Augustine in his cell, anxious to favour, if possible, 
the wishes of De Valence, whom he looked upon as 
rendered by circumstances his military patron. 

He remained Jong absent, and Sir Aymer began 
to be of opinion that the delay was suspicious, when 
the abbot returned with perplexity and disvempo- 
sure in his countenance. 

« I crave your pardon for keeping your worship 
waiting,” said Jerome, with muehk anxiety ; “ but 
T have myself been detained and vexed by unneces- 
sary formalities and scruples on the part of this 
peevish boy. In the first place, hearing my foot 
approaching his bedroom, my youth, instead of un- 
doing the door, which would have been bat proper 
respect to my place, on the contrary draws a strong 
bolt on the inside ; and this fastening, forsooth, has 
been placed on his chamber by Ureula’s command, 
that his slumbers might be suitably respected. 1 
intimated to him as I best could, that he niust at- 
tend you without delay, and prepare te acco: y 
you to the Castle of Douglas ; bat he would not 
answer a single word, save recommending to me 
patience, to which I was fain to have recourse, as 
well as your archer, whom I found stamding senti- 
nel before the door of the cell, and cententing him- 
self with the assurance of the sisters that there 
was no other passage by which Augustine could 
make his escape. At length the door opens, and 
my young master presents himself fully arrayed 
for his journey. The truth is, I think some fresh 
attack of his malady has affeeted the youth; he 
may perhaps be disturbed with some toueh of by- 
pochondris, or black choler, a species of of 
the mind, which is sometimes found concomitant 
with and symptomatic of this disorder ; but ke is 
at present composed, and if your worship chooses 
to see him, he is at your commaad.” 

“ Call him hither,” said the knight. And s con- 
siderable space of time again elapsed ere the elo- 
quence of the abbot, half chiding and half soothing, 
prevailed on the lady, in her adopted character, to 
approach the parlour, in which at last she made her 
appearance, with a countenance on which the marks 
of tears might still be discovered, and  pettish sul. 
lenness, like that of a boy, or, with reverenes, that of 
a girl, who is determined upon taking her owh way 
in any matter, and equally resolved to give no rem- 
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disguisings; by which her pilgrim’s dress was ar- 
ran so as to aker her appearance, and effec- 
y disguise her sex. But as civility prevented 
her wearing her large slouched hat, she necessarily 
exposed her countenance more than in the open 
air; and though the knight beheld a most lovely 
set of features, yet they were not such as were in- 
consistent with the character she had adopted, and 
which she had resolved upon maintaining to the last. 
She had, accordingly, mustered up a degree of cou- 
rage which was not natural to her, and which she 
rhaps supported by hopes which her situation 
hardly admitted. So soon as she found herself in 
the same apartment with De Valence, she assumed 
a style of manners, bolder and more determined 
than she had hitherto displayed. 

“Your worship,” she said, addressing him even 
before he spoke, “ is a knight of England, and pos- 
sessed, doubtless, of the virtues which become that 
noble station. I am an unfortunate lad, obliged, by 
reasons which I am under the necessity of keepin 
secret, to travel in a dangerous country, where i 
am suspected, without any just cause, of becoming 
acceasory to plots and conspiracies which are con- 
trary to my own interest, and which my very soul 
abhors ; and which I might safely abjure, by im- 
precating upon myself all the curses of our religion 
and renouncing all its promises, if I were accessory 
to such designs, in thought, word, or deed. Never- 
theless, you, who will not believe my solemn protes- 
tations, are about to proceed against me as a guilty 
person, and in so doing I must warn you, Sir 
Knight, that you will commit a great and cruel in- 
justice.” 

‘1 shall endeavour to avoid that,’’ said the 
knight,“ by referring the duty to Sir John de Wal- 
ton, the governor, who will decide what is to be 
done ; in this case, my only duty will be to place 
you in his hands at Douglas Castle.” 

“‘ Must you do this?” said Augustine. 

“Certainly,” replied the knight, “ or be answer- 
able for neglecting my duty.” 

‘¢ But if I become bound to answer your loss with 
a ok sum of money, a large tract of land ”»——_ 

* No treasure, no land,—supposing such at your 
disposal,” answered the knight, “can atone for dis- 
grace; and, besides, boy, how should I trust to your 
warrant, were my avarice such as would induce me 
to listen to such proposals ?” 

“‘ J must then prepare to attend you instantly to 
the Castle of Douglas and the presence of Sir John 
de Walton ?” replied Augustine. 

«“ ‘Young man,” answered De Valence, “ there is 
no remedy, since, if you delay me longer, I must 


carry you thither by force.” 
“ What will be the consequence to my father ?” 
said the youth. 


“ That,” replied the knight, “ will depend exactly 
on the nature of your confession and his ; something 
you both have to say, as is evident from the terms 
of the letter Sir John de Walton conveyed to you; 
and I assure you, you were better to s it out at 
once than to risk the consequences of more delay. 
I can admit of no more trifling; and, believe me, 
that your fate will be entirely ruled by your own 
frankness and candour.”’ 

*“ I must prepare, then, to travel at your com- 
mand,” said the youth. “ But this cruel disease still 
hangs around me, and Abbot Jerome, whose leech- 
craft is famous, will himself assure you that I can- 


not travel without danger of my life ; and that while 
I was residing in this convent, I declined every op- 
ry of exercise which was offered me by the 

indness of the garrison at Hazelside, lest I might 
by mishap bring the contagion among your men.” 

“ The youth says right,” said the abbot; “ the 
archers and men-at-arms have more than once sent 
to invite this lad to join in some of their military 
games, or to amuse them, perhaps, with some of his 
minstrelsy ; but he has uniformly declined doing 
80; and, according to my belief, it is the effects of 
this disorder which have prevented his ing 
an indulgence so natural to his age, and in so dull 
a place as the convent of Saint Bride must needs 
seem to a youth bred up in the world.” 

“ Do you then hold, reverend father,” said Sir 
Aymer, “that there is real danger in carrying this 
youth to the castle to-night, as I proposed ?”’ 

“TI conceive such danger,” replied the abbot, 
“to exist, not only as it may occasion the relapse 
of the poor youth himself, but as particularly like- 
ly, no preparations having been made, to introduce 
the infection among your honourable garrison ; for 
it is in these relapses, more than in the first vio- 
lence of the malady, that it has been found most 
contagious.” 

“ Then,” said the knight, “ you must be content, 
my friend, to give a share of your reom to an 
archer, by way of sentinel.” 

“J cannot object,” said Augustine, “ provided 
my unfortunate vicinity does not endanger the 
health of the poor soldier.” 

“ He will be as ready to do his duty,” said the 
abbot, “ without the door of the apartment as with- 
in it; and if the youth should sleep soundly, which 
the presence of a guard in his chamber might pre- 
vent, he is the more ikely to answer your purpose 
on the morrow.” 

“Let it Be so,” said Sir Aymer; “so you are 
sure that you do not minister any facility of 
escape.” 

‘‘ The apartment,” said the monk, “ hath no 
other entrance than that which is guarded by the 
archer ; but, to content you, I shall secure the door 
in your presence.” 

“So be it, then,” said the knight of Valence; 
“ this done, I myself will lie down without doffing 
my mail-shirt, and snatch a sleep till the ruddy 
dawn calls me again to duty, when you, Augus- 
tine, will hold yourself ready to attend me to our 
Castle of Douglas.”’ © 

The bells of the convent summoned the inhabit- 
ants and inmates of Saint Bride to morning pray- 
ers at the first peep of day. When this duty was 
over, the knight demanded his prisoner. The 
abbot marshalled him to the door of Augustifie’s 
chamber. The sentinel who was stationed there, 
armed with a brown-bill, or species of partisan, 
reported that he had heard no motion in the apart- 
ment during the whole night. The abbot tapped 
at the door, but received no answer. He knocked 
again louder, but the silence was unbroken from 
within. 

“ What means this ?” said the reverend ruler of 
the convent of Saint Bride ; “ my young patient 
has certainly fallen into a syncope or swoon !” 

“I wish, Father Abbot,” said the knight, “ that 
he may not have made his escape ins aN acci- 
dent which both you and I may be required to an- 
swer, since, according to our strict duty, we ought 
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to have kept sight of him, and detained him in 
y until daybreak.” 
“‘T trust your worship,” said the abbot, “ only 


' anticipates a misfortune which I cannot think pos- 


sible.” 

“ We shal] speedily see,” said the knight; and 
raising his voice, he called aloud, so as to be heard 
within, “ Bring crow-bars and levers, and burst 
a that door into splinters without an instant’s 

elay.”’ 
The loudness of his voice, and the stern tone in 
which he spoke, soon brought around him the 
brethren of the house, and two or three soldiers 
of his own party, who were already busy in capa- 
risoning their horses. The displeasure of the 
young knight was manifested by his flushed fea- 
tures, and the abrupt manner in which he again 
repeated his commands for breaking open the 
door. This was speedily performed, though it re- 
quired the application of considerable strength, and 
as the shattered remains fell crashing into the apart- 
ment, De Valence sprung, and the abbot hobbled, 
into the cell of the prisoner, which, to the fulfil- 
ment of their worst suspicions, they found empty. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Where is he? Has the deep earth swallow'd him? 
Or hath he melted hke some airy phantom 
That shuns the approach of morn and the young sun” 
Or hath he wrapt him in Cimmerian darkness, 
And pass’d beyond the circuit of the sight 
With things of the night's shadows ? 

alnonymous 


Tue disappearance of the gouth, whose disguise 
and whose fate have, we hope, inclined our readers 
to take some interest in him, will require some ex- 
planation ere we proceed with the othér personages 
of the story, and we shall set about giving it ac- 
cordingly. 

When Augustine was consigned to his cell for 
the second time on the preceding evening, both the 
monk and the young Knight of Valence had secn 
the key turned upon him, and had heard him se- 
cure the door in the inside with the bolt which had 
been put on at his request by sister Ursula, in 
whose affections the youth of Augustine, his ex- 
treme handsomeness, and, above all, his indisposi- 
tion of body and his melancholy of mind, had gain- 
ed him considerable interest. 

So soon, accordingly, as Augustine re-entered 
his apartment, he was greeted in a whisper by the 
sister, who, during the interval of his absence, had 
contrived to slip into the cell, and having tappiced 
herself behind the little bed, came out, with great 
appearayce of joy, to greet the return of the youth. 

he number of little attentions, the disposal of holly 
boughs, and such other evergreens as the season 
permitted, showed the anxiety of the holy sisters 
to decorate the chamber of their guest, and the 
greetings of sister Ursula expressed the same 
friendly interest, at the same time intimating that 
she was already in some degree in possession of 
the stranger’s mystery. 

As Augustine and the holy sister were busied 
in exchange of confidence, the extraordinary diffe- 
rence between their countenances and their per- 
sons must have struck any one who might have 
been accidentally a witness of their interview. 


The dark pilgrim’s robe of the disguised female, 
was not a stronger contrast to the white woollen 
garment worn by the votaress of Saint Bride, than 
the visage of the nun, seamed with many a ghastly _ 
scar, and the light of ono of her eyes extinguished 
for ever, causing it to roll a sightless luminary in 
her head, was to the beautiful countenance of Au- 
gustine, now bent with a confidential, and even 
affectionate look, upon the extraordinary features 
of her companion. 
“ You know,” said the supposed Augustine, “ the 
principal part of my story; can you, or will you, 
lend me your assistance? If not, my dearest sister, 
you must consent to witness my death, rather than 
myshame. Yes, sister Ursula, I will not be pointed 
at by the finger of scorn, as the thoughtless maiden 
who sacrificed so much for a young man, of whose 
attachment she was not so well assured as she 
ought to have been. I will not be dragged before 
De Walton, for the purpose of being compelled, by 
threats of torture, to declare myself the female in 
honour of whom he holds the Dangerous Castle. 
No doubt, he might be glad to give his hand in 
wedlock to a damsel whose dowry is so ample ; 
but who can tell whether he will regard me with 
_ that respect which every woman would wish to com- 
| mand, or pardon that boldness of which [ have been 

guilty, even though its consequences have been in 
| his own favour ?” 

“ Nay, my darling daughter,” answered the nun, 
“comfort yourself ; for in all [ can aid you, be as- 

| sured I will. My means are somewhat more than 
my present situation may express, and, be assured, 
they shall be tried to the uttermost. Methinks, I 
still hear that lay which you sung to the other sis- 
ters and myself, although I alone, touched by feel- 
ings kindred to yours, had the address to compre- 
hend that it told your own tale.” 

“Tam yet surprised,” said Augustine, speaking 
beneath her breath, “how 1 had the boldness to 
sing in your ears the lay, which, in fact, was the 
history of my disgrace.” 

“ Alas! that you will say so,” returned the nun ; 
“there was not a word but what resembled those 
tales of love and of high-spirited daring which the 
best minstrels love to celebrate, and the noblest 
knights and maidens weep at once and smile to 
hear. The Lady Augusta of Berkely, a great heir- 
css, according to the world, both in land and mov- 
able goods, becomes the King’s ward by the death 
of her parents ; and thus is on the point of being 
given away in marriage to a minion of the King 
of England, whom in these Scottish valleys, we 
scruple not to call a peremptory tyrant.” ae 

« T must not say so, my sister,” said the pilgrim ; 
“and yet, true it is, that the cousin of the obscure 
parasite Gaviston, on whom the king wished to con- 
fer my poor hand, was neither by birth, merit, nor 
circumstance, worthy of such an alliance. Mean- 
time, I heard of the fame of Sir John de Walton ; 
and I heard of it not with the less interest that 
his feats of chivalry were said to adorn a knight, 
who, rich in everything else, was poor in worldly 

oods, and in the smiles of fortune. I saw this Sir 
Sohn de Walton, and I acknowledge that a thought, 
which had already intruded itself on my imagina- 
tion, became, after this interview, by frequent re- 
_ currence, more familiar, and more weloeme to me. 
; Methought that the daughter of a powerful Eng- 
| ish family, if she conld give away with her hand 
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such wealth as the world spoke of, would more [ made, was Sir John de Walton ; and as his accept- 


justly and honourably bestow it in remedying the 
errors of fortune in regard to a gallant knight like 
De Walton, than in patching the revenues of a beg- 
garly Frenchman, whose only merit was in being 
the kinsman of a man who was very generally de- 
tested by the whole kingdom of England, except- 
ing the infatuated monarch himself.” 

“ Nobly designed, my daughter,” said the nun; 
“what more worthy of a noble heart, possessing 
riches, beauty, birth, and rank, than to confer 
them all upon indigent and chivalrous merit ?” 

“ Such, dearest sister, was my intention,” replied 
Augustine; “ but I have, perhaps, scarce suffi- 
ciently explained the manner in which I meant to 
proceed. By the advice of a minstrel of our honse, 
the same who is now prisoner at Douglas, I caused 
exhibit a large feast upon Christmas eve, and sent 
invitations abroad to the young knights of noble 
name who were known to spend their leisure in 
quest of arms and adventures. When the tables 
were drawn, and the feast concluded, Bertram, 
as had been before devised, was called upon to take 
his harp. He sung, receiving from all who were 
present the attention due to a minstrel of so much 
tame. The theme which he chose, was the fre- 
quent capture of this Douglas Castle, or, as the 
poet termed it, Castle Dangerous. ‘ Where are 
the champions of the renowned Edward the First,’ 
said the minstrel, ‘when the realm of England 
cannot furnish a man brave enough, or sufficiently 
expert in the wars, to defend a miserable hamlet 
of the North against the Scottish rebels, who have 
vowed to retake it over our soldiers’ heads ere the 
year rolls to an end? Where are the noble ladies, 
whose smiles used to give countenance to the 
Knights of Saint George’s Cross? Alas! the spirit 
of love and of chivalry is alike dead amongst us— 
our knights are limited to petty enterprises—and 
our noblest heiresses are given as prizcs to stran- 
gers, as if their own country had no one to deserve 
them.’——Here stopt the harp ; and I shame to say, 
that I myself, as if moved to enthusiasm by the 
me of the minstrel, arose, and taking from my 
neck the chain of gold which supported a crucifix 
of oe sanctity, 1 made my vow, always under 
the King’s permission, that I would give my hand, 
and the inheritance of my fathers, to the good 
knight, being of noble birth and lineage, who should 
keep the Castle of Douglas in the King of Eng- 
land’s name, for a year and a day. I sat down, 
my dearest sister, deafened with the jubilee in 
which my guests expressed their applause of my 
supposed patriotism. Yet some degree of pause 
took place amidst the young knights, who might 
reasonably have been supposed ready to embrace 
this offer, although at the risk of being encumbered 
with Augusta of Berkely.” 

“Shame on the man,” said sister Ursula, “ who 
should think sot Put your beauty alone, my 
dearest, into consideration, and a true knight 
ought to have embraced the dangers of twenty 
Castles of Douglas, rather than let such an inva- 
luable opportunity of gaining your favour be lost.” 

“It may be that some in reality thought so,” 
said the pilgrim; “ but it was supposed that the 
king’s favour might be lost by those who seemed 
too anxious to thwart his royal purpose upon his 
ward’s hand. At any rate, greatly to my joy, the 


ance of it was guarded by a clause, saving and re- 
serving the king’s approbation, I hope he has not 
suffered any diminution of Edward’s favour.” 

“ Assure yourself, noble and high-spirited young 
lady,” replied the nun, “ that there is no fear of 
thy generous devotion hurting thy lover with the 
King of England. Something we hear concerning 
worldly passages, even in this remote nook of Saint 
Bride’s cloister; and the report goes among the 
English soldiers that their king was indeed of- 
fended at your putting your will in opposition to 
his own; yet, on the other hand, this preferred 
lover, Sir John de Walton, was a man of such 
extensive fame, and your offer was so much in 
the character of better but not forgotten times 
that even a king could not-at the beginning of 9 
long and stubborn war deprive an errant cavalier 
of his bride, if she should be duly won by his sword 
and lance.” 

“ Ah! dearest sister Ursula!’ sighed the dis- 
guised pilgrim, “ but, on the other hand, how much 
time must pass by in the siege, by defeating which 
that suit must needs be advanced?! While I sat 
in my lonely castle, tidings after tidings came to 
astound me with the numerous, or rather the con- 
stant dangers, with which my lover was sur- 
rounded, until at length, in a moment I think of 
madness, I resolved to set out in this masculine 
disguise ; and having myself with my own eyes seen 
in what situation I had placed my knight, I deter- 
mined to take such measures in respect to short- 
ening the term of his trial, or otherwise, as a sight 
of Douglas Castle, and—why should I deny it i— 
of Sir John de Walton, might suggest. Perhaps 
you, my dearest sister, may not so well understand 
my being tempted inte flinching from the resolution 
which 1 had laid down for my own honour, and 
that of my IS8ver ; but consider, that my resolution 
was the consequence of a moment of excitation, 
and that the course which I adopted was the con- 
clusion of a long, wasting, sickening state of un- 
certainty, the effect of which was to weaken the 
nerves which were once highly strung with love of 
my country, as I thought; but in reality, alas! 
with fond and anxious feelings of a more selfish 
deseription.” 

“ Alas!” said sister Ursula, evincing the strong- 
est symptoms of interest and compassion, “ am | 
the person, dearest child, whom you suspect of 
insensibility to the distresses which are the fruit of 
true love? Do you suppose that the air which is 
breathed within these walls has the property upon 
the female heart, of such marvellous fountains as 
they say change into stone the substances which 
are immersed into their waters? Hear my fale, 
and judge if it can be thus with one who, possesses 
my causes of grief. And do not fear for loss of 
time ; we must let our neighbours at Hazelside be 
settled for the evening, ere I furnish you with the 
means of escape; and you must have a trusty 
guide, for whose fidelity I will be responsible, to 
direct your path through these woods, and protect 
you in case of any danger, too likely to occur in 
these troublesome times. It will thus be nigh an 
hour eye you depart; and sure J] am that in no 
manner can you spend the time better than in lis- 
tening to distresses too similar to your own, and 
flowing from the source of disappoi affection 


only person who availed himeelf of the offer [ had | which you must needs sympathize with.” 
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The distresses of the Lady Augusta did not pre- | wood, of which Wallace was generally called th 
vent her being in some degree affected, almost Iu- | king. In an evil hour—an hour I think of infate- 
dicrously, with the singular contrast between the | ation and witchery—I suffered the abbess to 
hideous countenance of this victim of the tender | wheedle the secret out of me, which I m have 
passion, and the cause to which she imputed her | been sensible would appear more horribly flagi- 
sorrows; but it was not a moment for giving way | tious to her than to any other woman that breath- 
to a sense of the ridiculous, which would have been | ed; but I had not taken the vows, and I thought 
in the highest degree offensive to the sister of | Wallace and Fleming had the same charma for 
Saint Bride, whose good-will she had so many rea- | every body as for me, and the artful woman gave 
sons to conciliate. She readily, therefore, suc- | me reason to believe that her loyalty to Bruce was 
ceeded in preparing herself to listen to the votary | without a flaw of suspicion, and she took part in a 
with an appearance of sympathy, which might re- | plot of which my freedom was the object. The ab- 
ward that which she had herself experienced at the | bess engaged to have the English guards removed 
hands of sister Ursula; while the unfortunate re- | to a distance, and in appearance the troops were 
cluse, with un agitation which made her ugliness | withdrawn. Accordingly, in the middle of the 
still more conspicuous, narrated, nearly in a whis- | night appointed, the window of my cell, which was 
per, the following circumstances + two stories from the ground, was opened without 

“ My misfortunes commenced long before I was | noise; and never were my eyes more pladdened 
callcd sister Ursula, or secluded as a votaress | than, as ready disguised and arrayed for flight, 
within these walls. My father was a noble Nor- | even in a horseman’s dress, like yourself, fairest 
man, who, like many of his countrymen, sought | Lady Augusta, I saw Malcolm Fleming spring into 
and found fortune at the court of the King of Scot- | the apartment. He rushed towards me; but at 
land. Ile was endowed with the sheriffdom of | the same time my father with ten of his strongest 
this county, and Maurice de Hattely, or Hautlieu, | men filled the room, and cried their war-cry of 
was numbered among the wealthy and powerful | Baliol. Blows were instantly dealt on every side. 
barons of Scotland. Wherefore should I deny it, ; A form like a giant, however, appeared in the 
that the daughter of this baron, then called Mar- , midst of the tumult, and distinguished himself, 
garet de Hautlieu, was also distinguished among even to my half-giddy eye, by the ease with which 
the great and fair of the land? It can be no cen- he bore down and dispersed those who fought 
surable vanity which provokes me to speak the ; against our freedom. My father alone offered an 
truth, and unless | tell it myself, you could hardly | opposition which threatened to prove fatal to him ; 
suspect what a resemblance 1 onee bore even to | for Wallace, it was said, could foil any two martial 
the lovely Lady Augusta of Berkely. About this | champions that ever drew sword. Brushing from 
time broke out those unfortunate feuds of Bruce him the armed men, as a lady would drive away 

| 





and Baliol, which have been so long the curse of | with her fan a swarm of troublesome flies, he secu- 
this country. My father, degermined in his choice | red me in one arm, used his other for our mutual 
of party by the arguments wf his wealthy kinsmen | protection, and I found myself in the act of being 
at the court of Edward, embraced with passion the | borne in safety down the ladder by which my dc- 
faction of the English interest, and became one of , liverers had ascended from without,—but an evil 
the keenest partisans, at first of John Baliol, and | fate awaited this attempt. 

afterwards of the English monarch. None among “ My father, whom the Champion of Scotland 
the Anglocised-Scottish, as his party was called, | had spared for my sake, or rather for Fleming's, 
were so Zealous as he for the red cross, and no one | gained by his victor’s compassion and lenity a fear- 
was more detested by his countrymen who followed | ful advantage, and made a remorseless use of it. 
the national standard of Saint Andrew and the | Having only his left hand to oppose to the maniac 
patriot Wallace. Among those soldiers of the soil, | attempts of my father, even the strength of Wal- 
Malcolm Fleming of Biggar was one of the most | Jace could not prevent the assailant, with all the 
distinguished by his noble birth, his high acquire- | energy of desperation, from throwing down the 
ments, and his fame in chivalry. I saw him; and | Jadder, on which his daughter was perched like a 
the ghastly spectre who now addresses you must | dove in the grasp of an eagle. The champion saw 
not be ashamed to say, that she loved, and was be- | our danger, and exerting his inimitable strength 
loved by, one of the handsomest youths in Scot- | and agility, cleared himself and me from the lad- 
land. Our attachment was discovered to my fa- | der, and leaped free of the moat of the convent, 
ther almost ere we had owned it to each other, and | into which we must otherwise have been precipi- 
he was furious both against my lover and myself; | tated. The Champion of Scotland was saved in 
he placed me under the charge of a religious wo- | the desperate attempt, but I who fell among a heap 
man of ghis rule, and I was immured within the | of stones and rubbish, I, the disobedient daughter, 
house of Saint Bride, where my father shamed | wellnigh the apostate vestal, waked only from a 
not to announce he would cause me to take the | long bed of sickness, to find myself the disfigured 
veil by force, unless I agreed to wed a youth bred | wretch which you now see me. I[ then Icarned 
at the English court, his nephew ; and, as Heaven | that Malcolm had escaped from the fray, and 
had granted him no son, the heir, as he had re- | shortly after I heard, with feelings less keen per- 
solved, of the house of Hautlieu. I was not long in | haps than they ought to have been, that my father 
making my election. I protested that death should | was slain in one of the endless battles which took 
be my choice, rather than any other husband ex- | place between the contending factions. If he had 
cepting Malcolm Fieming. Neither was my lover | lived, I might have submitted to the ar gral of 
less faithful; he found means to gomraunicate to | my fate; but since he was no more, I felt that it 
would be « preferable lot to be a beggar in the 
streets of a Scottish village, than an Abbess in 
this miserable house of Saint Bride ; nor was even 


me a particular night on which he proposed to at- 
tempt to storm the nunnery of Saint Bride, and 
carry me from hence to freedom and the green- 
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that poor object of ambition, on which my father 
used to expatiate when desirous of persuading me 
to enter the monastic state, by milder means than 
throwing me off the battlements, long open to me. 
The old abbess died of a cold caught the evening 
of the fray; and the place, which might have been 
kept open until I was capable of filling it, was dis- 
posed of otherwise, when the English thought fit 
to reform, as they termed it, the discipline of the 
house ; and, instead of electing a new abbess, sent 
hither two or three friendly monks, who have now 


| the absolute government of the community, and 
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wield it entirely according to the pleasure of the 
English. But 1, for one, who have had the honour 
to be supported by the arms of the Champion of my 
country, will not remain here to be commanded 
by this Abbot Jerome. I will go forth, nor do I 
fear to find relations and friends, who will provide 
a more fitting place of refuge for Margaret de 
Hautlieu than the convent of Saint Bride; you, 
too, dearest lady, shall obtain your freedom, and 
it will be well to leave such information as will 
inmake Sir John de Walton aware of the devotion 
with which his happy fate has inspired you.” 

“ Tt is not, then, your own intention,” said the 
Lady Augusta, “to return into the world again, 
and you are about to renounce the lover, in a union 
with whom you and he once saw your joint happi- 
ness 2”? 

“ It is a question, my dearest child,” said sister 
Ursula, “ which J] dare not ask myself, and to 
which I am absolutely uncertain what answer I 
should return. I have not taken the final and 
irrevocable vows; I have done nothing to alter 
my situation with regard to Malcolm Fleming. 
He also, by the vows plighted in the Chancery of 
Heaven, is my affianced bridegroom, nor am I] 
conscious that I less deserve his faith, in any re- 
spect now, than at the moment when it was pledged 
to me; but, I confess, dearest Jady, that rumours 
have reached me, which sting me to the quick ; 
the reports of my wounds and scars are said to 
have estranged the Knight of my choice.’ I am 
now, indeed, poor,” she added, with a sigh, “ and 
I am no longer possessed of those personal charms, 
which they say attract the love, and fix the fide- 
lity, of the other sex. I teach myself, therefore, to 
think, in my moments of settled resolution, that all 
betwixt me and Malcolm Fleming is at an end, 
saving good wishes on the part of both towards 
the other ; and yet there is a sensation in my bosom 


‘which whispers, in spite of my reason, that if I 


absohutely believed that which I now say, there 
would be no object on earth worthy my living for 
in order to attain it. This insinuating preposses- 
sion whispers to my secret soul, and in very oppo- 
sition to my reason and understanding, that Mal- 
colm Fleming, who could pledge his all upon the 
service of his country, is incapable of nourishing 
the versatile affection of an ordinary, a coarse, or a 
venal character. Methinks, were the difference 
upon his part instead of mine, he would not lose 
his interest in my eyes, because he was seamed 
with honourable scars, obtained in asserting the 
freedom of his choice, but that such wounds would, 
in my opinion, add to his merit, whatever they took 
away from his nal comeliness. Ideas rise on 
my soul, as if Malcolm and Margaret might yet be 
to each other all that their affections once anti- 
cipated with so much security, and that a change, 
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which took nothing from the honour and virtue of 
the beloved person, must rather add to, than di- 
minish, the charms of the union. Look at me, 
dearest Lady eveoee !—look me—if you have 
courage—full in the face, and tell me whether I 
do not rave when my fancy is thus converting mere 
possibilities into that which is natural and pro- 
bable.” 

The Lady of Berkely, conscious of the neces- 
sity, raised her eyes on the unfortunate nun, afraid 
of losing her own chance of deliverance by the 
mode in which she should conduct herself in this 
crisis; yet not willing at the same time to flatter 
the unfortunate Ursula, with suggesting ideas for 
which her own sense told her she could hardly 
find any rational grounds. But her imagination, 
stored with the minstrelsy of the time, brought 
back to her recollection the Loathly Lady in “ ‘The 
marriage of Sir Gawain,” and she conducted her 
reply in the following manner :— 

“You ask me, my dear Lady Margaret, a try- 
ing question, which it would be unfriendly to an- 
swer otherwise than sincerely, and most cruel to 
answer with too much rashness. It is true, that 
what is called beauty, is the first quality on which 
we of the weaker sex learn to set a value; we are 
flattered by the imputation of personal charms, 
whether we actually possess them or not; and no 
doubt we learn to place upon them a great deal 
more consequence than in reality is found to be- 
long to them. Women, however, even such as arc 
held by their own sex, and perhaps in secret bv 
themselves, as devoid of all pretensions to beauty, 
have been known to become, from their undei- 
standing, their talents, or their accomplishments, 
the undoubted objects of the warmest attachment. 
Wherefore then shou'd you, in the mere rashness 
of your apprehension, deem it impossible that your 
Malcolm Fleming should be made of that porec- 
Jain clay of the earth, which despises the passing 
captivations of outward form, in comparison to the 
charms of true affection, and the excellence of ta- 
lents and virtue ?” 

The nun pressed her companion’s hand to her 
bosom, and answered her with a deep sigh. 

“ ] fear,” she said, “ you flatter me; and yet 
in a crisis like this, it does one good to be flattered, 
even as cordials, otherwise dangerous to the consti- 
tution, are wisely given to support a patient through 
a paroxysm of agony, and enable him to endure at 
least what they cannot cure. Answer only one 
question, and it will be time we drop this conver- 
sation. Could you, sweet lady—you upon whom 
fortune has bestowed so many charms—could any 
argument make you patient under the irretrievable 
loss of your personal advantages, with the conco- 
mitant loss, as in my case is most probable, of that 
lover for whom you have already done so much ?” 

The English lady cast her eyes again on her 
friend, and could not help shuddering a little at the 
thought of her own beautiful countenance being 
exchanged for the seamed and scarred features of 
the Lady of Hautlieu, irregularly lighted by the 
beams of a single eye. 

‘“‘ Believe me,” she said, looking solemnnly up- 
wards, “ that even in the case which you suppose, 
I would not sorrow so much for myself, as I would 
for the poor-spirited thoughts of the lover who 
could leave me because those transitory charms 
(which must in any case erelong take their depar- 
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ture) had fled ere yet the bridal day. It is, how- 
ever, concealed by the decrees of Providence, in 
what manner, or to what extent, other persons, 
with whose disposition we are not fully acquainted, 
may be affeeted by such changes. I can only as- 
sure you that my hopes go with yours, and that 
there is no difficulty which shall remain in your 
path in future, if it is in my power to remove it.— 
Hark !” 

“ {tis the signal of our freedom,” replied Ursula, 
giving attention to something resembling the whoop 
of the night owl. ‘ We must prepare to leave the 
convent In a few minutes. Have you any thing to 
take with you?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” answered the Lady of Berkely, “ ex- 
cept the few valuables, which I scarce know why 
I brought with me on my flight hither. This 
scroll, which I shall leave behind, gives my faith- 
ful minstrel permission to save himself, by confess- 
ing to Sir John de Walton who the person really 
is whom he has had within his reach.” 

“ Tt is strange,” said the novice of Saint Bride, 
‘through what extraordinary labyrinths this Love, 
this Wiil-of-the-Wisp, guides his votaries. Take 
heed as you descend ; this trap-door, carefully con- 
cealed, curiously jointed and oiled, leads to a 
secret postern, where I conceive the horses already 
wait, which will enable us speedily to bid adieu to 
Saint Bride’s—Heaven’s blessing on her, and on 
her convent ! We can have no advantage from any 
light, until we are in the open air.” 

During this time, sister Ursula, to give her for 
the last time her conventual name, exchanged her 
stole, or loose upper garment, for the more succinct 
cloak and hood of a horseman. She led the way 
through divers passages, studiously complicated, 
until the Lady of Berkely,@vith throbbing heart, 
stood in the pale and doubtful mogplight, which 
was shining with grey uncertainty upon the walls 
of the ancient building. The imitation of an owlet’s 
cry directed them to a neighbouring large elm, and 
on approaching it, they were aware of three horses, 
held by one, concerning whom they could only see 
that he was tall, strong, and accoutred in the dress 
of a man-at-arms. 

“ The sooner,” he said, “ we are gone from this 
place, Lady Margaret, it is so much the better. 
Ade have only to direct the course which we shall 
1old.” 

»uady Margaret’s answer was given beneath her 
breath; and replied to with a caution from the 
guide to ride slowly and silently for the first quar- 
ter of an hour, by which time inhabited places 
would be left at a distance. 

e 








CHAPTER XIl. 


Gaeat was the astonishment of the young Knight 
of Valence and the reverend Father Jerome, when, 
upon breaking into the cell, they discovered the 
youthful pilgrim’s absence; and, from the gar- 
ments which were left, saw every reason to think 
that the one-eyed novice, sister Ursula, had ac- 
companied him in his escape from custody. A 
thousand thoughte thronged upon Sir Aymer, how 
shamefully he suffered himself to be outwitted 
by the artifices of a boy and of a novice. His reve- 
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having recommended to the knight a mild exerome 
of his authority. Father Jerome had obtained his 
preferment as abbot upon the faith of his zeal for 
the cause of the English monarch, with the affected 
interest in which he was at a loss to reconcile his 
proceedings of the last night. A hurried enquiry 
took place, from which little could be learned, save 
that the young pilgrim had most certainly gone off 
with ‘the Lady garet de Hautlieu, an incident 
at which the females of the convent expressed sur- 
prise, mingled with a great deal of horror; while 
that of the males, whom the news seon reached, 
was qualified with a degree of wonder, which 
seemed to be founded upon the very different per- 
sonal appearance of the two fugitives. 

“ Sacred Virgin,” said a nun, “ who could have 
conceived the hopeful votaress, sister Ursula, so 
lately drowned in tears for her father’s untimely 
fate, capable of eloping with a boy scarce fourteen 
years old!” 

“ And, holy Saint Bride !” said the Abbot Jc 
rome, “ what could have made so handsome a 
young man lend his arm to assist such a night- 
mare as sister Ursula in the commission of so 
great an enormity ? Certainly he can neither plead 
temptation nor seduction, but must have gone, as 
the worldly phrase is,—to the devil with a dish- 
clout.” 

“ Y must disperse the soldiers to pursue the fugi- 
tives,” said De Valence, “ unless this letter, which 
the pilgrim must have left behind him, shall con- 
tain some explanations respecting our mysterious 
prisoner.” 

After viewing the contents with some surprisc, 
he read aloud,—“ The undersigned, late residing 
in the house of Saint Bride, do you, father Jerome, 
the abbot of said house, to know, that finding you 
were disposed to treat me as a prisoner and a spy, 
in the sanctuary to which you had received me as 
a distressed person, I have resolved to use my na- 
tural liberty, with which you have no right to in- 
terfere, and therefore have withdrawn myself from 
your abbacy. Moreover, finding that the novice 
called in your convent sister Ursula (who hath, by 
monastic rule and discipline, a fair title to return 
to the world unless she is pleased, after a year’s 
noviciate, to profess herself sister of your order) is 
determined to use such privilege, I joyfully take 
the opportunity of her company in this her lawful 
resolution, as being what is in conformity to the 
law of God, and the precepts of Saint Bride, which 
gave you no authority to detain any person in your 
convent by force, who hath not taken upon her 
irrevocably the vows of the order. 

“ To you, Sir John de Walton, and Sir Aymer 
de Valence, knights of ee commanding the 
garrison of Douglas Dale, I have only to say, that 
you have acted and are acting against me under a 
mystery, the solution of which is comprehended in 
a secret known only to my faithful minstrel, Ber- 
tram of the many Lays, as whose son I have found 
it convenient to pass myself. But as I cannot at 
this time prevail upon myself personally to dis- 
cover a secret which cannot well be unfolded with- 
out feelings of shame, I not only give permission 
to the said Bertram the minstrel, but I charge and 
command him, that he tell to you the purpose with 
which I came originally to the Castle of Douglas. 
When this is discovered, it will only remain to ex: 
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turn for the pain and agony of mind which their 
violence and threats of further severities have oc- 
casioned me. 

“And first, respecting Sir Aymer de Valence, 
I freely and willingly forgive him for having been 
involved in a mistake to which I myself led the 
way, and I shall at all times be happy to meet with 
him as an acquaintance, and never to think farther 
of his part in these few days’ history, saving as 
matter of mirth and ridicule. 

“ But respecting Sir John de Walton, I must 
request of him to consider whether his conduct to- 
wards me, standing as we at present do towards 
each other, is such as he himeelf ought to forget, 
or I ought to forgive; and I trust he will under- 
stand me when I tell him, that all former con- 
nexions must henceforth be at an end between 
him and the supposed 





“& AUGUSTINE.” 


“ This is madness,” said the abbot, when he ha:l 
read the letter,— very midsummer madness ; nat 
unfrequently an accompaniment of this pestilential 
disease, and I should do well in requiring of those 
soldiers who shall first apprehend this youth Au- 
gustine, that they reduce his victuals immediately 
to water and bread, taking care that the diet do 
not exceed in measure what is necessary to sus- 
tain nature; nay, I should be warranted by the 
learned, did I reeommend a sufficient intermix- 
ture of flagellation with belts, stirrup-leathers, or 
sureingles, and failing those, with ridiug-whips, 
switches, and the Jike.”’ 

“Hush! my reverend father,” said De Valence, 
“ a light begins to break in upon me. John de 
Walton, if my suspicion be true, would sooner ex- 
pose his own flesh to be hewn from his bones, 
than have this Augustine’s finger stung by a guat. 
Tnstead of treating this youth as a madman, I for 
my own part, will be contented to avow that I my- 
self have been bewitched and fascinated; and by 
my honour, if I send out my attendants in quest 
of the fugitives, it shall be with the strict charge, 
that, when apprehended, they treat them with all 
respect, and protect them, if they object to return 
to this house, to any honourable place of refuge 
which they may desire.” 

“‘T hope,” said the abbot, looking strangely con- 
fused, “1 shall be first heard in behalf of the 
Church concerning this affair of an abducted nun} 
You see yourself, Sir Knight, that this scapegrace 
of a minstrel avouches neither repentance nor con- 
trition at his share in a matter so flagitious.” 

“You shall be secured an opportunity of being 
fully heard,” replied the knight, “if you shall find 
at last that you really desire one. Meantime, I 
must back, without a moment’s delay, to inform 
Sir John de Walton of the turn which affairs have 
taken. Farewell, reverend father. By my honour, 
we may wish each other joy that we have escaped 
from a troublesome charge, which brought as much 
terror with it as the phantoms of a fearful dream, 
and is yet found capable of being dispelled by a 
cure as simple as that of awakening the sleeper. 
But, by Saint Bride ! both churchmen and laymen 
aro bound to e with the unfortunate Sir 
Jahn de Walton. I tell thee, father, that if this 
letter”—-touching thé missive with his finger—“ is 
te be construed literally, as far as him, he 
* A= an mnat ta he nitied betwixt the brink of 
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Solway and the place where we now stand. Sus- 
pend thy curiosity, most worthy churchman, lest 
there should be more in this matter than I myself 
see ;80 that, while thinking that I have lighted on 
the true explanation, 1 may not have to acknow- 
ledge that I have been again leading you into error. 
Sound to horse there! Ho!” he called out from 
the window of the apartment; “and let the party 
I brought hither prepare to scour the woods on 
their return.” 

“By my faith!” said Father Jerome, “I am 
right glad that this young nut-cracker is going ta 
leave me to my own meditation. I hate when a 
young person pretends to understand whatever 
passes, while his betters are obliged to confess that 
it is all a mystery to them. Such an assumption 
is like that of the conceited fool, sister Ursula, who 
pretended to read with a single eye a manuscript 
which I nyself could not find intelligible with the 
assistance of my spectacles.” 

This might not have quite pleased the young 
hnight, nor was it one of those truths which the 
abbot would have chosen to deliver in his hearing. 
But the knight had shaken him by the hand, said 
adieu, and was already at Hazelside, issuing parti- 
cular orders to little troops of the archers and 
others, and occasionally chiding Thomas Dickson, 
who, with a degree of curiosity which the English 
knight was not very willing to excuse, had been 
endeavouring tov get some account of the occur- 
rences of the night. 

** Peace, fellow !” he said, “ and mind thine own 
business, being well assured that the hour will 
come in which it will require all the attention thou 
canst give, leaving others to take care of their own 
affairs.” 

“Tf I am suspectel of any thing,” answered 
Dickson, in a tone rather dogged and surly than 
otherwise, “incthinks it were but fair to let me 
know what accusation is brought against me. J] 
need not tell you that chivalry prescribes that a 
knight should not attack an enemy undefied.” 

“When you are a knight,” answered Sir Aymer 
de Valence, “ it will be time enough for me to reckon 
with you upon the points of form due to you by the 
laws of chivalry. Meanwhile, you had best let me 
know what share you have had in playing off the 
martial phantom which sounded the rebellious slo- 
gan of Douglas in the town of that name ?” 

“ | know nothing of what you speak,” answered 
the goodman of Hazelside. 

“See then,” said the knight, “that you do not 
engage yourself in the affairs of other people, even 
if your conscience warrants that you are in no dan- 
ger from your own.” 

So saying, he rode off, not waiting any answer. 
The ideas which filled his head were to the follow- 
ing purpose. 

“T know not how it is, but one mist seems no 
sooner to clear away than we find ourselves engaged 
inanother. I take it for granted that the disguised 
damsel is no other than the goddess of Walton's 
private idolatry, who has cost him and me so muck 
trouble, and some certain degree of misunderstand- 
ing during these last weeks. By my honour! this 
fair lady is right lavish in the pardon which she 
has so frankly bestowed upon me, and if she is will- 
ing to be less complaisant to Sir John de Walton, 
why then—And what then!—It surely does not 
infer that rhe would reeeive me into that place ip 
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her affections, from which she has just expelled De 


Walton? Nor, if she did, could I avail myself of 
a in favour of myself, at the expense of my 
friend and companion in arms. It were a foll 
even to dream of a thing so improbable. But wi 
respect to the other business, it is worth serious 
consideration, Yon sexton seems to have kept 
company with dead bodies, until he is unfit for the 
society of the living; and as to that Dickson of 
Hazelside, as they call him, there is no attempt 
against the English during these endless wars, in 
which that man has not been concerned ; had my 
life 2 pee upon it, I could not have prevented 
myself from intimating my suspicions of him, let 
him take it as he lists.” 

So saying, the knight spurred his horse, and ar- 
riving at Douglas Castle without farther adventure, 
demanded in a tone of greater cordiality than he 
had of late used, whether he could be admitted to 
Sir John de Walton, having something of conse- 
quence to report to him. He was immediately 
ushered into an apartment, in which the governor 
was scated at his solitary breakfast. Considering 
the terms upon which they had lately stood, the 
governor of Douglas Dale was somewhat surprised 
at the easy familiarity with which De Valence now 
approached him. 

‘Some uncommon news,” said Sir John, rather 
gravely, “ have brought me the honour of Sir Ay- 
mer de Valence’s company.” 

“Tt is,” answered Sir Aymer, “what seems of 
high importance to your interest, Sir John de Wal- 
ton, and therefore [ were to blamc if I lost a mo- 
ment in communicating it.” 

“I shail be proud to profit by your intelligence,” 
said Sir John de Walton. ©® 

“ And I too,” said the yotfng knight, “am loth 
to lose the credit of having penetrated a mystery 
which blinded Sir John de Walton. At the same 
time, 1 do not wish to be thought capable of jesting 
with you, which might be the case were I, from 
misapprehension, to give a false key to this matter. 
With your permission, then, we will proceed thus: 
We go together to the place of Bertram the min- 
strel’s confinement. I have in my possession a 
scroll from the young person who was intrusted to 
the care of the Abbot Jerome; it is written in a 
delicate female hand, and gives authority to the 
nuinstrel to declare the purpose which brought 
thegn to this vale of Douglas.” 

“It must be as you say,” said Sir John de Wal- 
ton, “ although I can scarce see occasion for adding 
so much form to a mystery which can be expressed 
in such small compass.” 

Agcordingly the two knights, the warder leading 
the way, proceeded to the dungeon to which the 
minstrel Kad been removed. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Tax doors of the stronghold being undone, dis- 
 geolcte a dungeon such as in those days held victims 
opeless of escape, but in which the oi stones 
knave of modern times would scarcely have deigned 
to remain many hours. The huge rings by 
the fetters were soldered together, and attached tc 
the human body, were, when examined minutely, 
found to be clenched together by riveting so very 
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thin, that when rubbed with corrosive acid, or 
tiently ground with a bit of sandstone, the hold of 
the fetters upon each other might easi'y be forced 
asunder, and the pur of them enti frus- 
trated. The locks also, large, and apparently very 
strong, were 80 coarsely made, that an artist of 
small ingenuity could easily contrive to get the 
better of their fastenings upon the same principle. 
The daylight found its way to the subterranean 
dungeon only at noon, and through a passage which 
was purposely made tortuous, so as to exclude the 
rays of the sun, while it presented no obstacle to 
wind or rain. The doctrine that a prisoner was to 
be esteemed innocent until he should be found 
guilty by his peers, was not understood in those 
days of brute force, and he was only accommodated 
with a lamp or other alleviation of his misery, if 
his demeanour was quiet, and he appeared disposed 
to give his jailor no trouble by attempting to make 
his escape. Such a cell of confinement was that of 
Bertram, whose moderation of temper and patience 
had nevertheless procured for him such mitigations 
of his fate as the warder could grant. He was 
permitted to carry into his cell the old book, in the 
perusal of which he found an amusement of his 
solitude, together with writing materials, and such 
other helps towards spending his time as were cen- 
sistent with his abode in the bosom of the rock, 
and the degree of information with which his min- 
strel craft had possessed him. He raised his head 
from the table as the knights entered, while the 
governor observed to the young knight :— 

“ As you seem to think yourself possessed of the 
secret of this prigoner, I leave it to you, Sir Aymer 
de Valence, to bring it to light in the manner which 
you shall judge most expedient. If the man or his 
son have suffered unnecessary hardship, it shall be 
my duty to make amends—which, I suppose, can 
be no very important matter.” 

Bertram looked up, and fixed his eyes full upon 
the governor, but read nothing in his looks which 
indicated his being better acquainted than before 
with the secret of his imprisonment. Yet, upon 
turning his eye towards Sir Aymer, his counte- 
nance evidently lighted up, and the glance which 
passed between them was one of intelligence. 

‘You have my secret then,” said he, “ and you 
know who it is that passes under the name of Au- 
gustine ?” 

Sir Aymer exchanged with him a look of acqui- 
escence ; while the eyes of the  iebicoad: lancing 
wildly from the prisoner to the Knight of Valence, 
exclaimed,— ; 

‘‘ Sir Aymer de Valence, as you are belted knight 
and Christian man, as you have honour to preserve 
on earth, and a soul to rescue after death, cra 
you to tell me the meaning of this mystery! It 
may be that you conceive, with truth, that you have 
subject of complaint against me ;—If so, I will 
satisfy you as a knight may.” 

The minstrel spoke at the same moment. 

“ I charge this knight,” he said, “ by his vow of 
chivalry, that he do not divulge any secret belong- 
ing to a person of honour and of characte: unless 

i he has positive assurance that it is done entirely 

| by that person’s own consent.” 

“ Let this note remove your scruples,” said Siz 

' Aymer, putting the scroll into the hands of the 
minstrel ; “ and for you, Sir John de Walton, far 
from retaining the least feeling of any misunder. 
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standing which may have existed between us, I | Castle of Douglas without giving the password to 


am disposed entirely to bury it in forgetfulness, as 
having arisen out of a series of mistakes which no 
mortal could have comprehended. And do not be 
offended, my dear Sir kf ohn, when I protest, on my 
knightly faith, that I pity the pain which I think 
this scroll is likely to give you, and that if my ut- 
most efforts can be of the least service to you in 
unravelling this tangled skein, J will contribute 
them with as much earnestness as ever I did aught 
in my life. This faithful minstrel will now see that 
ae can have no difficulty in yielding up a secret, 
which I doubt not, but for the writing I have just 
pu into his hands, he would have continued to 
seep with unshaken fidelity.” 

Sir Aymer now placed in De Walton’s hand a 
note, in which he had, cre he left Saint Bride’s 
convent, signified his own interpretation of the 
mystery ; and the governor had scarcely read the 
name it contained, before the same name was pro- 
nounced aloud by Bertram, who, at the same mo- 
ment, handed to the governor the scroll which he 
had received from the Knight of Valence. 

The white plume which floated over the knight’s 
cap of maintenance, which was worn as a headpiece 
within doors, was not more pale in complexion than 
was the knight himself at tite unexpected and sur- 
prising information, that the lady who was, in chi- 
valrous phrase, empress of his thoughts, and com- 
mander of his actions, and to whom, even in Jess 
fantastic times, he must have owed the deepest 
gratitude for the generous election which she had 
made in his favour, was the same person whom he 
had threatened with personal violence, and sub- 
jected to hardships and affronts which he would 
not willingly have bestowed even upon the meanest 
of her sex. 

Yet Sir John de Walton seemed at first scarcely 
to comprehend the numerous ill consequences which 
might probably follow this unhappy complication 
of mistakes. He took the paper from the min- 
strel’s hand, and while his eye, assisted by the 
Jamp, wandered over the characters without appa- 
rently their conveying any distinct impression to 
his understanding, De Valence even became alarm- 
ed that he was about to lose his faculties. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, sir,” he said, “ be a man, 
and support with manly steadiness these unexpect- 
ed occurrences—I would fain think they will reach 
to nothing else—which the wit of man could not 
have prevented. This fair lady, I would fain hope, 
cannot be much hurt or deeply offended by a train 
of circumstances, the natural consequence of your 
anxiety to discharge perfectly a duty upon which 
must depend the accomplishment of all the hopes 
she had permitted you to entertain. In God’s 
name, rouse up, sir; Jet it not be said, that an ap- 
prehended frown of a fair lady hath damped to 
such a degree the courage of the boldest knight in 
England ; be what men have called you, ‘ Walton 
the Unwavering ;’ in Heaven’s name, let us at least 
see that the lady is indeed offended, before we con- 
clude that she is irreconcilably so. To whose fault 
are we to ascribe the source of all these errors ? 
Surely, with all due respect, to the caprice of the 
lady herself, which has engendered such a nest of 
rene Think of it Me a rd and as a soldier. 

p that you yourself, or I, desirous of proving 
the fidelity of our seatinels or for any other reason, 
wand ar had attemnted to enter this Dangerous 
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the warders, would we be entitled to blame those 
upon duty, if, not knowing our persons, they man 
fully refused us entrance, made us prisoners, and 
mishandled us while resisting our attempt, in terms 
of the orders which we ourselves had imposed upon 
them! What is there that makes a difference be- 
tween such a sentinel and yourself, John de Wal- 
ton, in this curious affair, which, by Heaven ! would 
rather form a gay subject for the minstrelsy ef this 
excellent bard, than the theme of a tragic lay ! 
Come ! look not thus, Sir John de Walton ; be 
angry, if you will, with the lady who has committed 
such a piece of folly, or with me who have rode up 
and down nearly all night on a fool’s errand, and 
spoiled my best horse, in absolute uncertainty how 
I shall get another till my uncle of Pembroke and 
I shall be reconciled ; or, lastly, if you desire to be 
totally absurd in your wrath, direct it against this 
worthy minstrel on account of his rare fidelity, and 
punish him for that for which he better deserves 
a chain of gold. Let passion out, if you will; but 
chase this desponding gloom from the brow of a 
man and a belted knight.” 

Sir John de Walton made an effort to speak, 
and succeeded with some difficulty. 

« Aymer de Valence,” he said, “ in irritating a 
madman you do but sport with your own life ;” 
and then remained silent, 

“ T am glad you can say so much,” replied his 
friend ; “ for I was not jesting when I said I would 
rather that you were at variance with me, than 
that you laid the whole blame on yourself. It 
would be courteous, I think, to set this minstrel 
instantly at liberty. Meantime, for his lady’s sake, 
I will entreat him, in all honour, to be our guest 
till the Lady Auguste de Berkely shall do us the 
same honour, and to assist us in our search after 
her place of’ retirement.—Good minstrel,’ he con- 
tinued, “ you hear what I say, and you will not, I 
suppose, be surprised, that, in all honour and kind 
usage, you find yourself detained for a short space 
in this Castle of Douglas ?” 

“ You seem, Sir Knight,” replied the minstret, 
“ not so much to keep your eye upon the right ot 
doing what you should, as to possess the might of 
doing what you would. J must necessarily be 
guided by your advice, since you have the power 
to make it a command.” 

“ And I trust,” continued De Valence, “ that 
when your mistress and you again meet, we shall 
have the benefit of your intercession for any thing 
which we may have done to displeasure her, con- 
sidering that the purpose of our action was exactly 
the reverse.” 

“ Let me,” said Sir John de Walton, “ say a 
single word. I will offer thce a chain of gold, 
heavy enough to bear down the weight of these 
shackles, as a sign of regret for having condemned 
thee to suffer so many indignities.” 

“ Enough said, Sir John,” said De Valence ; 
“let us promise no more till this good minstrel 
shall see some sign of performance. Follow me 
this way, and I will tell thee in private of other 
tidings, which it is important that you shbduld 
know.” 

So saying, he withdrew De Walton from the 
dun and sending for the old knight, Sir Philip 
de Monteaay, already mentioned, who acted as 
seneschal of the castle, he commanded that the 
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minstrel should be enlarged from the dungeon, 
well looked to in other respects, yet prohibited, 
though with every mark of civility, from leaving 
the castle without a trusty attendant. 

“ And now, Sir John de Walton,” he said, “ me- 
thinks you are a little churlish in not ordering me 
some breakfast, after I have been all night engaged 
in your affairs; and a cup of muscadel would, I 
think, be no bad induction to a full consideration 
of this perplexed matter.” 

“ Thou knowest,” answered De Walton, “ that 

thou mayest call for what thou wilt, provided al- 
ways thou tellest me, without loss of time, what 
else thou knowest respecting the will of the lady, 
against whom we have all sinned so grievously — 
and I, alas, beyond hope of forgiveness !” 
* Trust me, I hope,” said the Knight of Va- 
lence, “ the good lady bears me no malice, as in- 
deed she has expressly renounced any ill-will 
against me. The words, you see, are as plain as 
you yourself may read—‘ The lady pardons poor 
Aymer de Valence, and willingly, for having been 
involved in a mistake, to which she herself led the 
way ; she herself will at all times be happy to meet 
with him as an acquaintance, and never to think 
farther of these few days’ history, except as matter 
of mirth and ridicule.’ So it is expressly written 
and set down.” 

“ Yes,” replied Sir John de Walton, “ but see 
you not that her offending lover is expressly ea- 
cluded from the amnesty granted to the lesser 
offender? Mark you not the concluding para- 
graph ?” He took the scroll with a trembling hand, 
and read with a discomposed voice its closing 
words. “Jt is even so: ‘ All former connexion 
must henceforth be at an end between him and 
the supposed Augustine.’ Eaplain to me how the 
reading of these words is reconcilable to any thing 
but their plain sense of condemnation and forfeiture 


of contract, implying destruction of the hopes of | 


Sir John de Walton ?” 

“You are somewhat an oldex man than I, Sir 
Knight,” answered De Valence, “ and I will grant, 
by far the wiser and more experienced ; yet I will 
uphold that there is no adopting the interpretation 
which you seem to have affixed in your mind to 
this letter, without supposing the preliminary, that 
the fair writer was distracted in her understand- 
ing,—nay, never start, look wildly, or lay your 
hand on your sword, I do not affirm this is the 
cas® 1 say again, that no woman in her senses 
would have pardoned a common acquaintance for 
his behaving to her with unintentional disrespect 
and unkindness, during the currency of a certain 
masquerade, and, at the same time, sternly and 
irrevocably broke off with the lover to whom her 
troth was plighted, although his error in joining in 
the offence was neither grosser nor more protract- 
ed than that of the person indifferent to her love.” 

“Do not blaspheme,” said Sir John De Wal- 
ton; “and forgive me, if, in justice to truth and 
to the angel whom I fear I have forfeited for ever, 
I point out to you the difference which a maiden 
of dignity and of feeling must make between an 
offence tewards her, committed by an ordinary 
acquaintance, and one of precisely the same kind, 
offered by a person who is bound by the most un- 
deserved siping, by the most generous bene- 
fita, and by every thing which can bind human 
feeling, to think and reflect ere he becomes an actor 


in any case in which it is possible for her to be 
concerned.”’ 
“ Now, by mine honour,” said Aymer de Va- 
lence, “ I am glad to hear thee make some attempt 
at reason, although it is but an unreasonable kind 
of reason too, since its object is to destroy thine 
own hopes, and argue away thine own chance of 
happiness ; but if 1 have, in the progress of this 
affair, borne me, sometimes towards thee, as to 
give not only the governor, but even the friend, 
some cause of ov a eat I will make it up to thee 
now, John de Walton, by trying to convince thee 
in spite of thine own perverse logic. But here 
comes the muscadel and the b ast ; wilt thou 
take some refreshment !—or shall we go on with- 
out the spirit of muscadel ?” 
“ For Heaven’s sake,” replied De Walton, “ do 
as thou wilt, so thou make me clear of thy well- 
intended babble.” 
“ Nay, thou shalt net brawl me out of my 
powers of argument,” said De Valence, laughing, 
and helping himself to a briming cup of wine ; 
“if thou acknowledgest thyself conquered, I am 
contented to give the victory to the inspiring 
strength of the jovial liquor.” 
“ Do as thou hstest,” said de Walton, “but make 
an end of an argument which thou canst not com- 
prehend.” 
, “J deny the charge,” answered the younger 
| knight, wiping his lips, after having finished his 

draught; “ and listen, Walton the Warlike, to a 

chapter in the history of women, in which thou art 
' more unskilled than I would wish thee to be. 
Thou canst not deny that, be it right or wrong, 
thy Lady Augusta hath ventured more furward 
with you than is usual upon the sea of affection ; 
she boldly made thee her choice, while thou wert 
as yet known to her only as a flower of English 
chivalry,—faith, and I respect her for her franh- 
ness—but it was a choice, which the more cold of 
her own sex might perhaps claim occasion to term 
rash and precipitate—Nay, be not, I pray thee, 
offended—I ain far from thinking or saying 80; 
on the contrary, I will uphold with my lance, her 
selection of John de Walton ayainst the minions 
of a court, to be a wise and generous choice, and 
her own behaviour as alike candid and noble. But 
she herself is not unlikely to dread unjust mizcon- 
struction ; a fear of which may not improbably in- 
duce her, upon any occasion, to seize some uppor- 
tunity of showing an unwonted and unusual rigour 
towards her lover, in order to balance her having 
extended towards him, in the beginning of their in- 
tercourse, somewhat of an unusual degree of frank 
encouragement. Nay, it might be casy for her 
lover so far to take part against himself, by axgu- 
ing as thou dost, when out of thy senses, as to make 
it difficult for her to withdraw from an argument 
which he himself was foolish enough to strengthen: ; 
and thus, like a maiden too soon taken a‘ her first 
nay-say, she shal] perhaps be allowed no r- 
tunity of bearing herself according to her real feel- 
ings, or retracting a sentence issued with consent 
of the party whose hopes it destroys.” 

“TI have heard thee, De Valence,” answered the 
governor of Douglas Dale; “ nor is it difficult for 
me to admit, that these thy lessons may serve as a 
chart to many a female heart, but not to that of 
Augusta de Berkely. By my life, I say I would 
much sooner be deprived of the merit of those few 


—_—— 
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deeds of chivalry which thou euyest have procured 


and, as matters stand now, we nrust take instant 


for me such enviable distinction, than I would act | measures for tracing the place of her retreat.” 


upon them with the insolence, as if I said that my 
place in the lady’s bosom was too firmly fixed to 
be shaken even by re success of a worthier man, 
or by my own gross failure in t to the object 
of aif piadatrue No, beret? alone shall have 
power to persuade me that even goodness equal to 
that of an interceding saint will restore me to the 
piace in her affections which I have most unwor- 
thily forfeited, by a stupidity only to be compared 
to of brutes.” 

“If you are so minded,” said Aymer de Va- 
lence, “ I have only one word more—forgive me 
if I speak it peremptorily—the lady, as you say, 
and say muy must be the final arbitrees in this 
question. My arguments do not extend to insist- 
ing that you should claim her hand, whether she 
herself will or no; but, to learn her determination, 
it is necessary that you should find out where she 
is, of which I am unfortunatcly not able to inform 

ou.” 

“ How! what mean you!” exclaimed the gover- 
nor, who now only began to comprehend the ex- 
tent of his misfortune ; “ whither hath she fled? or 
with whom ?” 

‘‘ She is fled, for what I know,” said de Valence, 
in search: of a more enterprising lover than one 
who is so willing to interpret every air of frost asa 
killing blight to his hopes; perhaps she seeks the 
Black Douglas, or some such hero of the Thistle, 
to reward with her lands, her lordships, and beauty, 
those virtues of enterprise and courage, of which 
John de Walton was at one time thought possessed. 
But, seriously, events are passing around us of 
strange import. I saw enough last night, on my 
way to Saint Bride’s, to make me suspicious of 
every one. I sent to you as a prisoner the old 
sexton of the church of Douglas. I found him 
contumacious as to some enquiries which I thought 
it proper to prosecute; but of this more at an- 
vther time. The escape of this lady adds greatly 
tu the difficulties which encircle this devoted cas- 
tle,”’ 

“ Aymer de Valence,” replied de Walton, in a 
solemn and animated tone, “ Douglas Castle shall 
be defended, as we have hitherto been able, with 
the aid of heaven, to spread from its battlements 
the broad banner of St. George. Come of me what 
list during my life, I will die tho faithful lover of 
Augusta de Berkely, even although 1 no longer 
live as her chosen knight. There are cloisters and 
hermitages”’ 

“ Ay, marry are there,” replied Sir Aymer; 
“ and girdles of hemp, moreover, and beads of 
oak ; but all these we omit in our reckonings, till 
we discover where the Lady Augusta is, and what 
ashe purposes to do in this matter.” 

= You suy wall,” replied De Walton; “ let us 
hold counsel together by what means we shall, if 
possible, discover the lady’s too hasty retreat, by 
which she has done me great wrong; 1 mean, if 
she supposed hor commands would not have been 
fully obeyed, had she honoured with them the go- 
vernor of Douglas Dale, or any whe are under his 
Ot Now,” replied De V again 

“ Now,” repli alence, “ you again speak 
like a true son of chivalry. With your permission 
I would summon this minstrel to our presemee. 





lis fidelity to his mistress has been remarkable ; 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The way is long, my children, long and rough— 

e moors are dreary, and the woods are dark; 
But he that creeps from cradle on to grave, 
Unskaill'd save in the velvet course of fortune, 
Hath muise’d the discipline of noble hearts. 

Old Flay. 


Ir was yet early in the day, when, after the Go- 
vernor and De Valence had again summoned Ber- 
tram to their councils, the garrison of Douglas was 
mustered, and a number of small parties, in addi- 
tion to those already despatched by De Valence 
from Hazelside, were sent out to scour the woods 
in pursuit of the fugitives, with strict injunctions to 
treat them, if overtaken, with the utmost respect, 
and to obey their commands, keeping an eye, how- 
ever, on the place where they might take refuge. 
To facilitate this result, some who were men of dis- 
cretion were intrusted with the secret who the sup- 
posed pilgrim and the fugitive nun really were. 
The whole ground, whether forest or moorland, 
within many miles of Douglas Castle, was covered 
and traversed by parties, whose anxiety to detect 
the fugitives was equal to the reward for their safe 
recovery, liberally uffered by De Walton and De 
Valence. They spared not, meantime, to make 
such enquiries in all directions as might bring to 
light any machinations of the Scottish insurgents 
which might be on foot in those wild districts, of 
which, as we have ssid before, De Valence, in par- 
ticular, entertained ‘strong suspicions. Their in- 
structions were, in case of finding such, to proceed 
against the persons engaged, by arrest and other- 
wise, in the most rigorous manner, such as had 
heen commanded by De Walton himself at the 
time when the Black Douglas and his accomplices 
had been the principal objects of his wakeful suspi- 
cions. These various detachments had greatly re- 
duced the strength of the garrison ; yet, although 
numerous, alert, and despatched in every direction, 
they had not the fortune either to fall on the trace 
of the Lady of Berkely, or to encounter any party 
whatever of the insurgent Scottish. 

Meanwhile, our fugitives had, as we have seen, 
set out from the convent of Saint Bride under the 
guidance of a cavalier, of whom the Lady Augusta 
knew nothing, save that he was to guide their steps 
in a direction where they would not be exposed to 
the risk of being overtaken. At length Margaret 
de Hautlieu herself spoke upon the subject. ' 

“ You have made no enquiry,” she said, “ Lady 
Augusta, whither you are travelling, or under 
whose charge, although methinks it should much 
coneern you to know.” 

“ Is it not enough for me to be aware,” answer 
ed Lady Augusta, “ that 1 am travolling, kind sis- 
ter, under the protection of one to whom you your- 
self trust as toa friend ; and why need J be anxious 
for any farther assurance of my safety ?” 

“Simply,” said Margaret de Hnautlien, “ because 
the persons with whom, from national ae well as 
— cireumstances, I stand connected, are per- 

aps not exactly the protectors to whom yon, lady, 
can with such perfect safety intrust yourself.” 
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~ In what sense,” said the Lady Augusta, “ do | in the hands of the Bruce or Dougias, although 1 
you usé these words ¥” ean answer for your being treated witli all the re- 
“ hs age de Hautliea, * the | spect which they have the means of sh I 
Bruce, the Dougins, Malcolm Fleniing, and others | own, their putting at such a raneortt t be 
af oe although they ate incapable of abus- | by no means unlikely.” 
ing an advan to any dishottotrable pur- | “I would svoner die,” said the Lady Betkely, 
“than have my name mixed up in a & dis- 


pose, might nevertheless, under a et Ba ta- 
tioh, consider you as an hostage thrown into their 
hands by Providence, throngh whom they might 
meditate the pdssibility of gaining some benefit to 
their dispersed and dispirited party.” 

“They might make me,” answered the Lad 
Augusta, “ the subject of such a treaty, when 
was d¢ad, but, beliéve me, never while I drew vital 
breath. Believe me also that, with whatever pain, 
shame, or agony, I would agnin deliver myself up 
to the power of De Walton, yes, I would rather 
put myself in his hands—what do I say t his /—I 
would rather surrender myself to the meanest 
uveher of my native county, thin combine with its 
{oes to work mischief to merry England—my own 
England—that country which is the envy of every 
uther country, and the pride of all who can term 
themselves her natives !” 

“ T thought that your choice might prove so,” 
said Lady Margaret ; “and since you have honour- 
ed me with your confidence, gladly would I provide 
for your liberty by placing you as nearly in the 
situation which you yourself desire, as my poor 
means have the power of accomplishing. In half 
an hour we shall be in danger of being taken by 
the English parties, which will be instantly dis- 
persed in every direction in quest of us. Now 
take notice, lady, I know a place in which I can 
take refuge with my friends and countrymen, those 
gallant Scots, who have nevfr even in this disho- 
noured age bent the knee to Baal. For their ho- 
nour, their nicety of honour, I could m other days 

ave answered with my own ; but of late, 1 am 
hound to tell you, they have been put to those trials 
by which the most generous affections may be sour- 
ed, and driven to a species of frenzy, the more wild 
that it is founded originally on the noblest feelings. 
A person who feels himself deprived of his natural 
birthright, denounced, exposed to confiscation and 
death, because he avouches the rights of his king, 
the cause of his country, ceases on his part to be 
nice or precise in estimating the degree of retalia- 
tion which it is lawful for him to exercise in the 
reqyital of such injuries; and, believe me, bitterly 
should I lament having guided you into a situation 
which you might consider afflicting or degrading.” 

“In a word then,” said the English lady, “ what 
is it you apprehend I am like to suffer at the hands 
of yqur friends, whom 1 must be excused for term- 
ing rebels 1” 

If,” seid the sister Urgula, “ your friends, whom 
I skould term oppressors and tyrants, take our land 
and our lives, seize our castles and confiscate our 
property, you must confess, that the rough laws of 
war indulge mine with the privilege of retaliation. 
There ean be no fear, that snch men, under any 
circumstanees, would ever exercise cruelty or in- 
sult upon a lady of your rank; but it is another 
thing to caloulate that they will abstain from such 
means of extorting advantage from your captivity 
as are conimon in warfare. You would not, I think, 
wish to be delivered up to the English, on conside- 
ration of Sir John de Walton surrendering the 
Castle of Douglas to its natural lord; yet, were you 


graceful; and De Walton’s reply to it would, I am 
certain, be to strike the head from the messenger, 
and throw it from the highest tower of Douglas 
Castle.” 

« Where, then, lady, would you now go,” said 
sister Ursula, “ were the choice in your power f” 

“To my own castle,” answered Lady A 
“where, if nec , I could be defended even 
against the king himself, until I could place at least 
my person under the protection of the Church.” 

“Tn that case,” replied Margaret de Hautiieu, 
“my power of rendering you assistance is onl 
precarious, yet it comprehends a choice which 
will willingly submit to your decision, notwithstand- 
ing I thereby subject the secrets of my friends to 
some risk of being discovered and frustrated. But 
the confidence which you have placed in me, im- 

oses on me the necessity of committing td yous 
ike trust. It rests with you, whether you a 
ceed with me to the secret rendezvous of the Dou- 
glas and his friends, which I may be blamed for 
making known, and there take your chance of the 
reception which you may encounter, since I can- 
not warrant you of any thing save hortourable 
treatment, so far as your person is concerned ; or, ' 
if you should think this too hazardous, make the 
best of your way at once for the Border; in which 
last case [ will proceed as far as I can with you , 
towards the English line, and then leave you to 
pursue your journey, and to obtain a guard and a ' 
conductor among your own coun en. Mean- 
time, it will be well for me if I escape being taken, , 
since the abbot would not shrink at inflicting upon | 
me the death due to an apostate nun.” 

“Such cruclty, my sister, could hardly be in- 
flicted upon one who had never taken the religious | 
vows, and who still, according to the laws of the , 
Church, had a right to make a choice between the 
world and the veil.” 

“Such choice as they gave their a victims,” 
said Lady Margaret, “ who have fallen into Eng- 
lish hands during these merciless wars,—such 
choice as they gave to Wallace, the Champion of 
Scotland,—such as they gave to Hay, the gentle 
and the free,—to Sommerville, the flower of chi- 
valry,—and to Athol, the blood relation of King 
Edward himself—all of whom were as much trai- 
tors, under which name they were executéd, as 
Margaret de Hautlieu is an apostate nun, and sub- 
ject to the rule of the cloister.” | 

She spoke with sortie eagerness, for she felt as 
if the English lady imputed to her more cdidness 
than she was, in such doubtful circumstances, con- 
scious of manifesting. 

“ And after all,” she proceeded, “you, Lady 
Augusta de Berkely, what do you venture, if yon 
run the risk of falling into the hands of your lov- 
er? What dreadful risk do you incr? Yoti need 
not, methinks, fear being immured betwees four 
walls, with a basket of bread and a ee 
ter, which, were I seized, wonld be the only su 
port allowed to me for thé short space that my lite 
wouid be prolonged. Nay, eveti were you fo be 
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betrayed to the rebel Scota, as you call them, a 
captivity among the hills, sweetened by the ho 
of deliverance, and rendered tolerable by all the 
alleviations which the circumstances of your cap- 
tovs allowed them the means of supplying, were 
not, I think, a lot so very hard to endure.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless,” answered the Lady of Berkely, 
“ frightful enough it must have appeared to me, 
since, to fly from such, I threw myself upon your 

idance.” 

“‘ And whatever you think or suspect,” answered 
the novice, “ I am as true to you as ever was one 
maiden to another; and as sure as ever sister Ur- 
sula was true to her vows, although they were ne- 
ver completed, so will I be faithful to your secret, 
even at the risk of betraying my own.” 

“ Hearken, lady!” she said, suddenly pausing, 
* do you hear that ?” 

The sound to which she alluded was the same 
imitation of the cry of an owlet, which the lady had 
before heard und>r the walls of the convent. 

“ These sounds,” said Margaret de Hautlieu, 
* announce that one is near, more able than I am 
to direct us in this matter. 1 must go forward 
and speak with him; and this man, our guide, will 
remain by you for a little space ; nor, when he quits 
vour bridle, need you wait for any other signal, but 
ride forward on the woodland path, and obey the 
advice and directions which will be given you.” 

“ Stay! stay! sister Ursula!” cried the Lady 
de Berkely—“ abandon me not in this moment of 
uncertainty and distress!” 

‘It must be, for the sake of both,” returned 
Margaret de Hautlieu. “I also am in uncertainty 
—I also am in distress—and patience and obe- 
dience are the only virtues which can save us 
both.” 

So saying, she struck her horse with the riding 
rod, and moving briskly forward, disappeared among 
the boughs of a tangled thicket. The Lady of Ber- 
kely would have followed her companion, but the 
vavalier who attended them laid a strony hand upon 
the bridle of her palfrey, with a look which implied 
that he would not permit her to proceed in that di- 
rection. Terrified, therefore, though she could not 
exactly state a reason why, the Lady of Berkely re- 
mained with her eyes fixed upon the thicket, in- 
stinctively, as it were, expecting to see a band of 
English archers, or rugged Scottish insurgents, is- 
sue from its tangled skirts, and doubtful which she 
should have most considered as the objects of her 
terror. In the distress of her uncertainty, she 
again attempted to move forward, but the stern 
check which her attendant again bestowed upon 
her bridle, proved sufficiently that in restraining 
her wishes, the stranger was not likely to spare 
the strength which he certainly ed. At 
length, after some ten minutes had elapsed, the 
cavalier withdrew his hand from her bridle, and 
pointing with his lance towards the thicket, through 
which there winded a narrow, scarce visible path, 
seemed to intimate to the lady that her road 1 lay 
in that direction, and that he would no longer pre- 
vent her following it. 

“Do you not go with me!” said the lady, who 
having accustomed to this man’s company 
since they left the convent, had by degrees come 
to look upon him as a sort of protector. He, how- 
ever, gravely shook his head, as if to excuse coni- 

bee "Ys sasrsot which it was not in his power 


to grant ; and turning his steed in a different direc- 
tion, retired at a pace which soon carried him from 
her sight. She had then no alternative but to take 
the path of the thicket, which had been followed by 
Margaret de Hautlieu, nor did she pursue it long 
before coming in sight of a singular le. 

The trees grew wider as the lady advanced, and 
when she entered the thicket, she perceived, that 
thongh hedged in as it were by an enclosure of 
copsewood, it was in the interior altogether occu- 
pied by a few of the ificent trees, such as 
seemed to have been the ancestors of the forest, 
and which, ee few in number, were sufficient 
to overshade all the unoccupied ground, by the 
great extent of their complicated branches, Beneath 
one of these lay stretched something of a grey co- 
Jour, which, as it drew itself together, exhibited the 
figure of a man sheathed in armour, but strangely 
accoutred, and in a manner so bizarre, as to indi- 
cate some of the wild fancies peculiar to the knights 
of that period. His armour was ingeniously paint- 
ed, so as to represent a skeleton ; the ribs being con- 
stituted by the corslet and its back-piece. ‘The 
shield represented an ow! with its wings spread, 
a device which was repeated upon the helmet, 
which appeared to be completely covered by an 
image of the same bird of ill omen. But that which 
was particularly calculated to excite surprise in the 
spectator, was the great height and thinness of the 
figure, which, as it arose from the ground, and 
placed itself in an erect posture, seemed rather to 
resemble an apparition in the act of extricating it- 
self from the grave, than that of an ordinary man 
rising upon his feet. The horse, too, upon which 
the lady rode, started back, and snorted, either at 
the sudden change of posture of this ghastly speci- 
men of chivalry, or disagreeably affected by some 
odour which accompanied his presence. The lady 
herself manifested some alarm, for although she 
did not utterly believe she was in the presence of 
a supernatural being, yet, among all the strange 
half-frantic disguises of chivalry, this was assur- 
edly the most uncouth which she had ever seen ; 
and considering how often the knights of the period 
pushed their dreamy fancies to the borders of in- 
sanity, it seemed at best no very safe adventure to 
meet one accoutred in the emblems of the King of 
Terrors himself, alone, and in the midst of a wild 
forest. Be the knight’s character and purposes 
what they might, she resolved, however, to aqnost 
him in the language and manner observed in ro- 
mances upon such occasions, in the hope even that 
if he were a madman, he might prove a peaceable 
one, and accessible to civility. 

“Sir Knight,” she said, in as firm a tone ag she 
could assume, “ right sorry am I, if, by inv hunky 
approach, I have disturbed your solitary medita- 
tions. My horse, sensible I think of the presence 
of yours, brought me hither, without my being 
aware whom or what I was to encounter.” 

“ I am one,” answered the stranger, in a solemn 
tone, “ whom few men seek to meet, til] the time 
comes that they can avoid me no longer.” 

“You speak, Sir Knight,” replied the Lady de 
Berkely, “ according to the dismal character of 


which it has pleased you to assume the distinction. 
May I appeal to one whose exterior is so formid- 
able, for the purpose of requesting some directions 


to guide me through this wild wood ; as, for instance, 
what is the name of the nearest castle, town, or 
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hostelry, and by what course I am best likely to 
reach such ?”’ 

“Tt is asingular audacity,” answered the Knight 
of the Tomb, “ that would enter into conversation 
with him who is termed the Inexorable, the Un- 
sparing, and the Pitiless, whom even the most mi- 
serable forbears to call to his assistance, lest his 
prayers should be too soon answered.” 

“ Sir Knight,” replied the Lady Augusta, “ the 
character which you have assumed, unquestionably 
for good reasons, dictates to you a peculiar course 
of speech; but although your part is a sad one, it 
does not, I should suppose, render it necessary for 
you to refuse those acts of civility to which you 
must have bound yourself in taking the high vows 
of chivalry.” 

“Tf you will trust to my guidance,” replied the 
ghastly figure, “there is only one condition upon 
which I can grant you the information which you 
require ; and that is, that you follow my footsteps 
without any questions asked as to the tendency of 
our journey.” 

“ [ suppose I must submit to your conditions,” 
she answered, “ if you are indeed pleased to take 
upon yourself the task of being my guide. In my 
heart I conceive you to be one of the unhappy gen- 
tlemen of Scotland, who are now in arms, as they 
sav, for the defence of their liberties. A rash un- 
dertaking has brought me within the sphere of 
your influence, and now the only favour I have to 
request of you, against whom I never did, nor plan- 
ned any evil, is the guidance which your knowledge 
of the country permits you easily to afford me in 
my way to the frontiers of England. Believe that 
what I may see of your haunts or of your prac- 
tices, shall be to me things imvisible, as if they were 
actually concealed by the sepulchre itself, of the 
king of which it has pleased you f6 assume the 
attributes ; and if a sum of money, enough to be 
the ransom of a wealthy ear], will purchase such a 
favour at need, such a ransom will be frankly paid, 
and with as much fidelity as ever it was rendered 
by a prisoner to the knight by whom he was taken. 
Do not reject me, princely Bruce—noble Douglas 
—if indeed it is to either of these that I address 
myself in this my last extremity—men speak of 
both as fearful enemies, but generous knights and 
faithful friends. Let me entreat you to remember 
how much you would wish your own friends and 

nexions to meet with compassion under similar 
circumstances, at the hands of the knights of Eng- 
land.” 

‘‘ And have they done so?” replied the Knight, 
in a voice more gloomy than before, “ or do you 
act’ wisely, while imploring the protection of one 
whom ypu believe to be a true Scottish knight, 
for no other reason than the extreme and extra- 
vagant misery of his appearance ;—is it, I say, 
well or wise to remind him of the mode in which 
the lords of England have treated the lovely 
maidens and the high-born dames of Scotland? 
Have not their prison cages been suspended from 
the battlements of castles, that their captivity might 
be kept in view of every base burgher, who should 
desire to look upon the miseries of the noblest 
peereases, yea, even the Queen of Scotland?! Is 





! The Queen of Robert the Bruce, and the Countess of 
y whom as one of Macduff’s descent, he was 
Scone, were secured in the manner described. 
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this a recollection which can inspire a Scottish 
knight with compassion towards an English t 
or is it a thought which can do ought but swell the 
deeply sworn hatred of Edward Plantagenet, the 
author of these evils, that boils in e drop of 
Scottish blood which still feels the throb of life 1 
No ;—it is all you can expect, if, cold and pitiless 
as the sepulchre I represent, I leave you unas- 
sisted in the helpiess condition in which you de- 
scribe yourself to be.” 

“ You will not be so inhuman,” replied the lady ; 
“in doing so you must surrender every right to 
honest fame, which you have won either by sword 
or lance. You must surrender every pretence tu 
that justice which affects the merit of supporting 
the weak against the strong. You must make it 
your principle to avenge the wrongs and tyranny 
of Edward Plantagenet upon the dames and damo- 
sels of England, who have neither access to his 
councils, nor perhaps give him théir approbation 
in his wars against Scotland.” 

“ It would not then,” said the Knight of the Se- 
pulchre, “ induce you to depart from your request, 
should I tell you the evils to which you would sub- 
ject yourself should we fall into the hands of the 
English troops, and should they find you under 
such ill-omened protection as my own 1’ 

“ Be assured,” said the lady, “the considera- 
tion of such an event does not in the Jeast shake 
my resolution or desire of confiding in your proteo- 
tion. You may probably know who I am, and ma 
judge how far even Edward would hold himse 
entitled to extend punishment towards me.” 

“ How am I to know you,” replied the ghastly 
cavalier, “or your circumstances? They must be 
extraordinary indeed, if they could form a check, 
either of justice or humanity, upon the revengeful 
feelings of Edward. All who know him are well 
assured that it is no ordinary motive that will in- 
duce him to depart from the indulgence of his evil 
temper. But be it as it may, you, lady, if a lady 
you be, throw yourself as a burden upon me, and I 
must discharge myself of my trust as I best may ; 
for this purpose you must be guided implicitly by 
my directions, which will be given after the fashion 
of those of the spiritual world, being intimations, 
rather than detailed instructions for your conduct, 
and expressed rather by commands than by any 
reason or argument. In this way it is possible that 
I may be of service to you ; in any other case, it is 
most likely that I may fail you at need, and melt 
from your side like a phantom which dreads the 
approach of day.” 

‘¢ You cannot be so cruel !” answered the lady. 
“ A gentleman, a knight, and a nobleman—and [ 
persuade myself I speak to all—hath duties which 
he cannot abandon.” 

‘‘ He has, I grant it, and they are most sacred to 
me,” answered the Spectral Knight ; * but I have 
also duties whose obligations are doubly oe 
and to which I must sacrifice those which would 
otherwise lead me to devote myself to your res-~ 
cue. The only question is whether you feel in- 
clined to accept my protection on the limited terms 
on which alone I can extend +, or whether you 
deem it better that each go their own way, and 
limit themselves to their own resources, and trust 
the rest to Providence 1” 

“ Alas!” replied the lady, “beset and hard 


| pressed as I am, to ask me to form a resolution for 
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myself, is like calling on the wretch in the act of 
fallin @ precipice, to form a calm judgment 
by w aa may best gain the chance of 
breaking his tall. His answer must necessarily be, 
that he will cling to that which he can easiest lay 
hold of, and trust the rest to Providence. I accept 
therefore your offer of protection in the modified 
way you are pleased to limit it, and I put my faith 
in Heaven and in you. To aid me effectually, how- 
ever, you must know my name and my circum- 
stances.” 

“‘ All these,” anawered the Knight of the Se- 
pulchre, “ have already been told me by your late 
companion ; for deem not, young lady, that either 
beauty, rank, extended domains, unlimited wealth, 
or the highest accomplishments, can weigh any 
thing in the consideration of him who wears the 
trappings of the tomb, and whose affections and 
desires are long buried in the charnel-house.”’ 

“May your faith,” said the Lady Augusta de 
Berkely, “ be as steady as your words appear se- 
vere, and I submit to your guidance, without the 
least doubt or fear that it will prove otherwise than 
as I venture to hope.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Like the dog following its master, when engaged 
in training him to the sport in which he desires he 
should excel, the Lady Augusta felt herself occa- 
sionally treated with a severity calculated to im- 


press upon her the most implicit obedience and , 


attention to the Knight of the Tomb, in whom ghe 
had spoedily persuaded herself she saw a principal 
man among tho retainers of Douglas, if not James 
of Douglas himself. Still, however, the ideas which 
the 
were those of a knight highly accomplished in the 
duties of chivalry, devoted in particular to the ser- 
vice of the fair sex, and altogether uuike the per- 
sonage with whom she found herself so strangely 
united, or rather for the present enthralled to. 
Nevertheless, when, as if to abridge farther com- 
munication, he turned short into one of the mazes 
of the wood, and seemed to adopt a pace, which, 
from the nature of the ground, the horse on which 
the Lady Augusta was mounted had difficulty to 
keep up with, she followed him with the alarm and 


speed of the young spaniel, which from fear rather . 


than fondness, endeavours to keep up with the 
track of its severe master. The simile, it is truce, 
is not a very polite one, nor entirely becoming an 
age, when women were worshipped with a certain 
degree of devotion ; but such circumstances as the 
resent were also rare, and the Lady Augusta de 
kely could not but persuade herself that the 
terrible champion, whose name had been so long 
the theme of her anxiety, and the terror indeed of 
the whole country, might be able, some way or 
other, to accomplish her deliverance. She, there- 
fore, exerted herself to the utmost, so as to keep 
pace with the phantom-like appgrition, and followed 
the knight, as the evening shadow keeps watch 
upon the belated rustic. 
As the lady obviously suffered under the degree 
ef exertion necessary to keep her palfrey from 
stumbling in these steep and broken paths, the 


y had formed of the redoubted Douglas, | 


of terror. 
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Knight of the ‘'omb slackened his pace, lovkea 
anxiously around him, and muttered ently 
to himself, though probably intended for his com- 
panion’s ear, “ There is no oceasion for #0 much: 


He proceeded at aslower rate, until they seenie«! 
to be on the brink of a ravine, being one of man. 
irregularities on the surface of the ground, effected 
by the sudden torrents peculiar to that country, 
and which, winding among the trees and copse- 
wood, formed, as it were, a net of places af con- 
cealment, opening into each other, so that there 
was perhaps no place in the world so fit for the 
purpose of ambuscade. The spot where the bor- 
derer Turnbull had made his escape at the hunt- 
ing matcli, was one specimen of this broken coun- 
try, and perhaps connected itself with the various 
thickets and passes through which the knight and 
pilgrim occasionally seemed to take their way, 
though that ravine was at a considerable distance 
from their present route. 

Meanwhile the knight led the way, as if rather 
with the purpose of bewildering the Lady Augusta 
amidst these interminable woods, than following 
any exact or fixed path. Here they ascended, and 
anon appeared to descend in the same direction, 
finding only boundless wildernesses, and varied 
combinations of tangled woodland scenery. Such 
part of the country as seemed arable, the knight 
appeared carefully to avoid ; yet he could not di- 
rect his course with so much certainty but that he 
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occasionally crossed the path of inhabitants and | 


cultivators, who showed a consciousness of so sin- 
gular a presence, but never as the lady observed 
evinced any symptoms of recognition. The infe- 
| rence was obvious, tbat the spectre knight was 
known in the country, and that he possessed adhe- 
rebts or accdmplices there, who were at least so 
i far his friends, as to avoid giving any alartn, which 
nught be the means of his discovery. The well- 
imitated ery of the night-owl, too frequent a guest 
in the wilderness that its call should be a subject 
of surprise, seemed to be a signal generally under- 
stood among them; for it was heard in different 
parts of the wood, and the Lady Augusta, expe- 
rienced in such journeys by her former travels un- 
der the guidance of the minstrel Bertram, was led 
to observe, that on hearing such wild notes, her 
guide changed the direction of his course, and 
betook himself to paths which led through deeper 
wilds, and more impenetrable thickets. This hap- 
oened so often, that a new alarm came upon the 
; unfortunate pilgrim, which suggested other motive. 
Was she not the confidant, and almost 
the tool of some artful design, laid with a view to 
an extensive operation, which was destined to ter- 
minate, as the efforts of Douglas had before doue, 
in the surprise of his hereditary castle, the mas- 
sacre of the English garrison—and finally in the 
dishonour and death of that Sir John de Walton, 
upon whose fate she had long believed, or taught 
herself to believe, that her own was dependent ! 
It no sooner flashed across the mind of the Lady 
Augusta that she was engaged in some such can- 
spiracy with a Scottish ingurgent than she shud- 
dered at the consequences of the dark transactions 
in which she had now become involved, and which 
appeared to have a tendency so very different from 
what she had at first apprehended. 
The hours of the morning of this remarkalle 
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day, being that of Palm Sunday, were thus drawn 
out in wandering from place to place; while the 
Lady de Berkely occasionally interposed by peti- 
tions for liberty, which she endeavoured to express 
in the most moving and pathetic manner, and by 
offers of wealth and treasures, to which no answer 
whatever was returned by her strange guide. 

At length, as if worn out by his captive’s impor- 
tunity, the knight, coming close up to the bridle 
rein of the Lady Augusta, said in a solemn tone— 

“Tam, as you may well believe, none of those 
knights who roam through wood and wild seeking 
adventures, by which I may obtain grace in the 
eyes of a fair lady: Yet will I to a certain degree 
grant the request which thou dost solicit so anxi- 
ously, and the arbitration of thy fate shall depend 
upon the pleasure of him to whose will thou hast 
expressed thyself ready to submit thine own. I 
will, on our arrival at the place of our destination, 
which is now at hand, write to Sir John de Wal- 
ton, and send my letter, together with thy fair self, 
by a special messenger. He will, no doubt, speed- 
ily attend our summons, and thou shalt thyself be 
satisfied, that even he who has as yet appeared 
deaf to entreaty, and insensible to earthly affec- 
tions, hag still some sympathy for beauty and for 
virtue. I will put the choice of safcty, and thy 
future happiness, into thine own hands, and those 
of the man whom thou hast chosen; and thou 
mayst select which thou wilt betwixt those and 
misery.” 

While he thus spoke, one of those ravines or 
clefts in the earth seemed to yawn before them, 
and entering it at the upper end, the spectre 
knight, with an attention which he had not yet 
shown, guided the lady’s coyser by the rein down 
the broken and steep path by which alone the bot- 
tom of the tangled dingle was accessible. 

When placed on firm ground after the dangers 
of a descent, in which her palfrey seemed to be 
sustained by the personal strength and address of 
the singular being who had hold of the bridle, the 
lady looked with some astonishment at a place so 
well adapted for concealment as that which she had 
now reached. It appeared evident that it was used 
for this purpose, for more than one stifled answer 
was piven to a very low bugle-note emitted by the 
Knight of the Tomb; and when the same note was 
repeated, about half a score of armed men, some 
wearing the dress of soldiers, others those of shep- 
herds and agriculturists, showed themselves im- 
perfectly, as if acknowledging the summons. 
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® CHAFTER XVI. 


‘“* Halt to vou, my gallant friends!” said the 
Kvight of the Tomb to his companions, who seemed 
to welcome him with the eagerness of men en- 
gaged in the same perilous undertaking. “The 
winter has passed over, the festival of Palm Sun- 
day is come, and as surely as the ice and snow of 
this season shall not remain to chill the earth 
through the ensuing summer, 80 surely we, in a 
few hours, keep our word to those southern brag- 
garts, who think their language of boasting and 
malice has as much force over our Scottish 


as the blast possesses over the autumn fruits; but | much. 
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it is not so. While we choose to remain concealed, 
they may as vainly seek to descry us, as a house- 
wife would search for the needle she has dropped 
among the withered foliage of yon gigantic oak. 
Yet a few hours, and the lost needle shall become 
the exterminating sword of the Genius of Scotiand, 
avenging ten thousand injuries, and especially the 
life of the gallant Lord Douglas, cruelly done to 
death as an exile from his native country.” 

An exclamation between a yell and a groan 
burst from the assembled retainers of Douglas, 
upon being reminded of the recent death of theis 
chieftain ; while they seemed at the same time sen- 
sible of the necessity of making little noise, lest 
they should give the alarm to some of the nume- 
rous English parties which were then traversing 
different parts of the forest. The acclamation, so 
cautiously uttered, had scarce died away in si- 
lence, when the Knight of the Tomb, or, to call 
him by his proper name, Sir James Douglas, again 
addressed his handful of faithful followers. 

“One effort, my friends, may yet be made to 
end our strife with the Southron without blood- 
shed. Fate has within a few hours thrown into 
my power the young heiress of Berkely, for whose 
sake it is said Sir John de Walton keeps with 
such obstinacy the castle which is mine by inhe- 
ritance. Is there one among you who dare go, an 
the honourable escort of Augusta de Berkely, bear- 
ing a letter, explaining the terms on which I am 
willing to restore her to her lover, to freedom, and 
to her English lordships 1” 

“Tf there is none other,” said a tall man, dressed 
in the tattered attire of a woodsman, and being, in 
fact, no other than the very Michael Turnbull, who 
had already given so extraordinary a proof of his 
undaunted manhood, “I will giadly be the person 
who will be the lady’s henchinan on this expedi- 
tion.” , 

“Thou art never wanting,” said the Douglas, 
“where a manly deed is to be done; but remem- 
ber, this lady must pledge to us her word and oath 
that she will hold herself our faithful prisoner, 
rescue or no rescue; that she will considcr herself 
as pledged for the life, freedom, and fair usage of 
Michael Turnbull; and that if Sir John de Walton 
refuse my terms, she must hold herself obliged to 
return with Turnbull to our presence, in order to 
be disposed of at our pleasure.” 

There was much in these conditions, which 
struck the Lady Augusta with natural doubt and 
horror; nevertheless, strange as it may seem, the 
declaration of the Douglas gave a species of deci- 
sion to her situation, which might have otherwise 
been unattainable; and from the high opinion 
which she entertained of the Douglas’s chivalry, 
she could not bring herself to think, that si ral 
which he might might play in the approaching 
drama would be other than that which a perfect 
good knight would, under all circumstances, main- 
tain towards his enemy. Even with respect to De 
Walton, she felt herself rclieved of a painful diffi- 
culty. The idea of her being discovered by the 
knight himeelf, in a male disguise, had preyed upon 
her spirits; and she felt as if guilty of a departure 
from the laws of womanhood, in having extended 
her favour towards him beyond maidenly limits ; 
a step, too, which might tend to lessen her in the 
eves of the lover for whom she had hazarded se 
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" Zhe heart, she said, is lightly prized, | was ashamed of her situation; but, however deli- 
at is but lightly won ; cate, it was no time to give vent to complaints, 


And long shall mourn the heartless man, . 
, which might have given offence to ns whoni 


: That leaves his love too soon.’ 
On the other hand, to be brought before him as a | it was her interest to conciliate. She, therefore, 
| prisoner, was indeed a circumstance equally per- | submitted to necessity, and heard the following 
plexing and unpleasing, but it was one which was | words whispered in her ear. 
beyond her control, and the Douglas, into whose “ Fear nothing ; there is no evil intended you; 
hands she had fallen, appeared to fee to represent | uor shall Sir John de Walton, if he loves you as 
the deity in the play, whose entrance was almost | you deserve at his hand, receive any harm on our 
sufficient to bring its perplexities to a conclusion ; | part. We call on him but to do justice to ourselves 
she therefore not unwillingly submitted to take | and to you; and be assured you will best accom- 
what oaths and promises were required by the | plish your own happiness by aiding our views, 
| party in whose hands she found herself, and ac- | which are equally in favour of your wishes and 
cordingly engaged to be a true prisoner, whatever | your freedom.” 
| might occur. Meantime, she strictly obeyed the The Lady Augusta would have made some an- 
| directions of those who had her motions at com- | swer to this, but her breath, betwixt fear and the 
, mand, devoutly praying that circumstances, in | speed with which she was transported, refused to 
themselves so adverse, might nevertheless work | permit her to use intelligible accents. Meantime 
together for the safety of her lover and her own | she began to be sensible that she was enclosed 
treedom. within some building, and probabéy a ruinous one 
A pause ensued, during which a slight repast | —for although the mode of her transportation no 
was placed before the Lady Augusta, who was well- | longer permitted her to ascertain the nature of her 
nigh exhausted with the fatigues of her journey. | path in any respect distinctly, yet the absence of 
Douglas and his partisans, meanwhile, whispered | the external air—which was, however, sometimes 
together, as if unwilling she should hear their con- | excluded, and sometimes admitted in furious gusts 
ference ; while, to purchase their good-will, if pos- | —intimated that she was conducted through build- 
sible, she studiously avoided every appearance of | ings partly entire, and in other places admitting 
| listening. the wind through wide rents and gaps. In one 
After some conversation, Turnbull, who appear- | place it seemed to the lady as if she passed through 
| ed to consider the lady as peculiarly his charge, | a considerable body of people, all of whom observed 
{| said to her in a harsh voice, “ Do not fear, lady ; | silence, although there was sometimes heard among 
| no wrong shall be done you; nevertheless, you | them a murmur, to which every one present in 
: must be content for a space to be blindfolded.” some degree contributed, although the general 
! She submitted to this in silent terror; and the | sound did not execed a whisper. Her situation 
{ 
I 
} 





trooper, wrapping part of a mantle round her head, | nade her attend to every circumstance, and she 
did not assist her to remount her palfrey, but lent | did not fail to obsertye that these persons made 
her his arm to support her in this blinded state. | way for him who bor8 her, until at length she be- 
came sensible that he descended by the regular 





steps of a stair, and that she was now alone ex- 
cepting his company. Arrived, as it appeared to 
the Jady, on more level ground, they proceeded on 
their singular road by a course which appeared 
neither direct nor easy, and through an atmosphere 
which was close to a smothering degree, and felt 
at the same time damp and disagreeable, as if from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
CHAPTER XVII. 
the vapours of a new-made grave. Her guide 


THe ground which they traversed was, as Lady 
Augusta could feel, very broken and uneven, and 
sometimes, as she thought, encumbered with ruins, 
which were difficult to surmount. The strength 
of her comrade assisted her forward on such occa- 
sions ; but his help was so roughly administered, 
that the lady once or twice, in fear or suffering, 
was compelled to groan or sigh heavily, whatever 
was her desire to suppress such evidence of the 
apprehension which she underwent, or the pain 
whith she endured. Presently, upon an occasion 


| again spoke. 
of this kind, she was distinctly sensible that the 
| 


“ Bear up, Lady Augusta, for a little longer, and 
continue to endure that atmosphere which must be 
one day common to us all. By the necessity of my 
situation, I must resign my present office to your 
original guide, and can only give you my assurance, 
that neither he, nor any one else, shall offer you 
the least incivility or insult—and on this you may 
rely, on the faith of a man of honour.” P 

He placed her, as he said these words, upon the 
soft turf, and, to her infinite refreshmefit, made 
her sensible that she was once more in the open 
air, and free from the smothering atmosphere 
which had before oppressed her like that of a char- 
nel-house. At the same time, she breathed in a 
whisper an anxious wish that she might be per- 
mitted to disencumber herself from the folds of the 
mantle, which excluded almost the power of breath- 
ing, though intended only to prevent her seeing by 
what road she travelled. She immediately found 
it unfolded, agreeably to her request, and hastened, 


rough woodsman was removed from her side, and 
another of the party substituted in his stead, whose 
voice, more gentle than that of his companion, she 
thought she had lately heard. 

“Noble lady,” were the words, “ fear not the 
slightest injury at our hands, and accept of my 
ministry instead of that of my henchman, who has 
gone forward with our letter; do not think me 
presuming on my situation if I bear you in my 
arms through ruins where you could not easily 
move alone and blindfold.” 

At the same time the Lady Augusta Berkley felt 
herself raised from the earth in the, strong arms of 
a man, and borne onward with the utmost gentle- | with uncovered eyes, to take note of the scene 
ness, without the necessity of making those painful | around her. 
exertions which had been formerly required. She | It was overshadowed by thick oak trees, among 
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the iaay the opportunity of a draught of the pure | first im 


element, and in which she also bathed her face, 
which had received more than one scratch in the 
course of her journey, in spite of the care, and al- 
most the tenderness, with which she had latterly 
been borne along. The cool water speedily stopt 
the bleeding of those trifling injuries, and the ap- 
plication served at the same time to recall the 
scattered senses of the damsel herself. Her first 
idea was, whether an attempt to escape, if such 
should appear possible, was not advisable. A mo- 
ment’s reflection, however, satisfied her that such 
a scheme was not to be thought of ; and such se- 
cond thoughts were confirmed by the approach of 
the gigantic form of the huntsman Turnbull, the 
rough tones of whose voice were heard before his 
tigure was obvious to her eye. 

“ Were you impatient for my return, fair lady ? 
Such as I,” he continued in an ironical tone of 
voice, “ who are foremost in the chase of wild stags 
and silvan cattle, are not in use to lag behind, 
when fair ladies, like you, are the objects of pur- 
suit; and if Iam not 50 constant in my attendance 
us you might expect, believe me, it is because I 
was engaged in another matter, to which I must 
sacrifice for a little even the duty of attending on 
vou,” 

“I offer no resistance,” said the lady; “ forbear, 
however, in discharging thy duty, to augment my 
uneasiness by thy conversation, for thy master 
hath pledged me his word fhat he will not suffer 
ime to be alarmed or ill treated.” 

“ Nay, fair one,” replied the huntssnan, “I ever 
thought it was fit to make interest by soft words 
with fair ladies; but if you like it not, I have no 
such pleasure in hunting for fine holyday terms, 
but that E can with equal ease hold myself silent. 
Come, then, since we must wait ypon this lover of 
yours ere merning closes, and learn his Jast resolu- 
tion touching a matter which is become so strangely 
complicated, I will hold no more intercourse with 
you as a female, but talk to you as a person of 
sense, although an Englishwoman.” 

“ You will,” replied the lady, “ best fulfil the in- 
teations of those by whose orders you act, by hold- 
ing no society with me whatever, otherwise than 
is necessary in the character of guide.” 

The man lowered his brows, yet seemed to 
assent to what the Lady ui Derkely proposed, and 
remained silent as they for some time pursued 
their course, each pondering over their own share 
of meditation, which probably turned upon matters 
essentially different. At length the loud blast of a 
bugle was heard at no great distance from the un- 
social fellow-travellers. “ That is the person we 
seek,” said Turnbull ; “I know his blast from any 
other who frequents this forest, and my orders are 
to bring you to speech of him.” 

The blood darted rapidly through the lady’s veins 
at the thought of being thus unceremoniously pre- 
sented to the knight, in whose favour she had con- 
fessed a rash preference more agreeable to the 
manners of those times, when exaggerated senti- 
ments often inspired actions of extravagant gene- 
rosity, than in our days, when every thing is ac- 


of shame and of fear. Turnbull per- 
ceived her intention, and caught hold of her with 
no very gentle grasp, saying——“ Nay, lady, it ia to 
be understood that you play your own part in the 
drama, which, unless you continue on the stage, 
will conclude unsatisfactorily to us all, in a combat 
at outrance between your lover and me, when it 
will appear which of us is most worthy of your | 
favour.” 

“I will be patient,” said the lady, bethinking 
her that even this strange man’s presence, and the 
compulsion which he appeared to use towards her, 
was a sort of excuse to her female scruples, for 
coming into the presence of her lover, at least at 
her first appearance before him, in a disguise 
which her feelings confessed was not extremely 
decorous, or reconcilable to the dignity of her sex. 

The moment after these thoughts had passed 
through her mind, the tramp of a horse was heard 
approaching ; and Sir John de Walton, pressing 
through the trees, became aware of the presence 
of his lady, captive, as it seemed, in the grasp of a 
Scottish outlaw, who was only known to him by his 
former audacity at the hunting-match. 

His surprise and joy only supplied the knight 
with those hasty expressions—* Caitiff, let go thy 
hold! or die in thy profane attempt to control the 
motions of one whom the very sun in heaven shoul 
be proud to obey.” At the same time, apprehen- 
sive that the huntsman might hurry the lady from 
his sight by means of some entangled path—such 
as upon a former occasion had served him for 
escape—Sir John de Walton dropt his cumbrous 
lance, of which the trees did not permit him the 
perfect use, and springing from his horse, ap- 
proached Turnbull with his drawn sword, 

The Scotchman, keeping his left hand still upon 
the lady’s mantle, uplifted with his right his battle- 
axe, or Jedwood staff, for the purpose of parrying 
and returning the blow of his antagonist, but the 
lady spoke. 

“ Sir John de Walton,” she said, “ for heavez’s 
sake, forbear all violence, till you hear upon what 
pacific object 1 am brought hither, and by what 
peaceful means these wars may be put an end to. 
This man, though an enemy of yours, has been to 
me a civil and respectful guardian; and I entreat 
you to forbear him while he speaks the purpose for 
which he has brought me hither.” 

“ To speak of compulsion and the Lady de 
Berkely in the same breath, would itself be cause 
enough for instant death,” said the Governor of 
Douglas Castle ; “ but you command, lady, and I 
spare his insignificant life, although I have causes 
of complaint against him, the least of which were | 
good warrant, had he a thousand lives, for the for- 
feiture of them all.” | 

“ John de Walton,” replied Turnbull, “ this lady 
well knows that no fear of thee operates in my 
mind to render this a peaceful meeting ; and were 
I not withheld by other circumstances of 
consideration to the Douglas, as well as thyself, I 
should have no more fear in Tt the utmost 
thou couldst do, than I have now in levelling that 
sapling to the earth it grows upon.” 
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So saying, Michael Turnbull raised his battle- 
axe, and struck from a neighbouring oak-tree a 
branch, wellnigh as thick as a man’s arm, which 
(with all its twigs and leaves) rushed to the ground 
between De Walton and the Scotchman, giving a 
Si ar instance of the keenness of his weapon, 
and the strength and dexterity with which he 
used it. 

“ Let there be truce, then, between us, good fel- 
low,” said Sir John de Walton, “since it is the 
lady’s pleasure that such should be the case, and 
let me know what thou hast to say to me respect- 
ing her ?” 

“On that subject,” said Turnbull, “my words 
are few, but mark them, Sir Englishman. The 
Lady Augusta Berkely, wandering in this country, 
has become a prisoner of the noble Lord Douglas, 
the rightful inheritor of the castle and lordship, 
and he finds himself obliged to attach to the liber- 
ty of this lady the following conditions, being in 
all respects such as good and lawful warfare en- 
titles a knight to exact. That is to say, in all 
honour and safety the Lady Augusta shall be de- 
livered to Sir John de Walton, or those whom he 
shall name for the purpose of receiving her. On 
the other hand, the Castle of Douglas itself, toge- 
ther with all out-posts or garrisons thereunto be- 
longing shall be made over and surrendered by Sir 
John de Walton, in the same situation, and con- 
taining the same provisions and artillery, as are 
now within their walls; and the space of a month 
of truce shall be permitted to Sir James Douglas 
and Sir John de Waltou farther to regvlate the 
terms of surrender on both parts, having first 
plighted their knightly word and oath, that in the 
exchange of the honourable lady for the foresaid 
castle, lies the full import of the present agree- 
ment, and that every other subjcet of dispute shall, 
at the pleasure of the noble knights foresaid, be 
honourably compounded and agreed betwixt them ; 
or, at their pleasure, settled knightly by single 
combat according to usage, and in a fair field, be- 
fore any honourable person, that may possess 
power enough to preside.” 

It is not easy to conceive the astonishment of 
Sir John de Walton at hearing the contents of 
this extraordinary cartel; he looked towards the 
Lady of Berkely with that aspect of despair with 
which a criminal may be supposed to see his guar- 
dian angel prepare for departure. Through her 
mind also similar ideas flowed, as if they contained 
a concession of what she had considered as the 
summit of her wishes, but under conditions dis- 
graceful to her lover, like the cherub’s fiery sword 
of yore, which was a barrier between our first 
parents and the blessings of Paradise. Sir John 
de Walton, after a moment's hesitation, broke 
silence in these words :—~ 

“‘ Noble lady, you may be surprised if a condi- 
tion be imposed upon me, having for its object 
your freedom ; and if Sir John de Walton, already 
standing under those obligations to you, whieh he 
is proud of acknowiedging, shouid yet hesitate on 
accepting, with the utmost eagerness, what must 
ensure your restoration to freedom and independ- 
ence; but go it is, that the words now spoken have 
thrilled in mine year without reaching to my un- 
derstanding, and I must pray the Lady of Berkely 
for pardon if I take time to reconsider them for a 
short space.” 


“ And I,” replied Turnbull, “ have only power 
to allow you half an hour for the consideration of 
an offer, in accepting which, methinks, yon should 
jump shoulder-height, instead of asking any time 
for reflection, What does this cartel exact, save 
what your duty as a knight implicitly obliges you 
to? You have engaged yourself to become the 
agent of the tyrant Edward, in holding Douglas 
Castle, as his commander, to the prejudice of the 
Scottish nation, and of the Knight of Douglas Dale, 
who never, as a community or as an individual, 
were guilty of the least injury towards you; you 
are therefore prosecuting a false path, unworthy 
of a good knight. On the other hand, the freedom 
and safety of your lady is now proposed to be 
pledged to you, with a full assurance of her liberty 
aud honour, on consideration of your withdrawing 
from the unjust line of conduct, in which you have 
suffered yourself to be imprudently engaged. If 
you persevere in it, you place your own honour, 
and the lady’s happiness, in the hands of men 
whom you have done every thing in your power to 
render desperate, and whom, thus irritated, it is 
most probable you may find such.” 

“ Jt is not from thee at least,” said the knight, 
“that I shall learn to cstimate the manner in 
which Douglas will explain the laws of war, or De 
Walton receive them at his dictating.” 

“ Tam not, then,” said Turnbull, “ received as 
a friendly messenger? Farewell, and think of this 
lady as being in any hands but those which are 
safe, while you make up at leisure your mind upon 
the message 1 have brought you. Come, madam, 
we must be gone.” 

So saying, he seized upon the lady’s hand, and 
pulled her, as if to force her to withdraw. The 
lady had stood motidhless, and almost senseless, 
while these speeches were exchanged between thie 
warriors ; but when she felt the grasp of Michael 
Turnbull, she exclaimed, like one almost beside 
herself with fear—* Help me, De Walton !” 

The knight, stung to instant rage, assaulted the 
forester with the utmost fury, and dealt him with 
his long sword, almost at unawares, two or three 
heavy blows, by which he was so wounded that he 
sunk backwards in the thicket, and De Walton was 
about to despatch him, when he was prevented by 
the anxious cry of the lady— Alas! De Walton, 
what have you done? This man was only an am- 
bassador, and should have passed free from injugy, 
while he confined himself to the delivery of what 
he was charged with; and if thou hast slain him, 
who knows how frightful may prove the vengeance 
exacted |” 

The voice of the lady scemed to reeover he 
huntsman from the effects of the blows he had re- 
ceived: he sprung on his feet, saving—#* Never 
mind me, nor think of my becoming the meana of 
making mischief, The knight, in his baste, spoke 
without giving me warning and defiance, which 
gave lim an advantage which, I think, he would 
otherwise have scorned to have taken in such a 
case, I will renew the combat on fairer terms, or 
call another champion, as the knight pleases.” 
With these words he disappeared. 

“ Fear not, empress of De Walton’s thoughts,” 
answered the knight, “ but believe, that if we re- 
gain together the shelter of Douglas Castle, and 
the safeguard of Saint George’s Cross, thou mayst 
laugh at all. And if you can but pardon, what | 
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never be able to forgive myself, the mole- | 
like blindness whieh did not mit da the sun 
while under a temporary eclipse, the task cannot 
be named too hard for mortal valour to achieve 
which I shall not willingly undertake, to wipe out 
the memary of my grievous fault.” 

“‘ Mention it no more,” said the lady; “it is not 
at such a time as this, when our lives are for the 
moment at stake, that quarrels upon slighter topics 
are to be recurred to. 1 can tell you, if you do 
not yet know, that the Scots are in arms in this 
vicinity, and that even the earth has yawned to 
conceal them from the sight of vour garrison.” 

“ Let it yawn, then,” said Sir John de Walton, 


“and suffer every fiend in the infernal abyss to 


escape from his prison-house and reinforce our 
enemies-—still, fairest, having received in thee a 
pearl of matchless price, my spurs shall be hacked 
from my heels by the basest scullion, if 1 turn my 
horse’s head to the rear before the utmost force 
these ruffians can assemble, either upon earth or 
from underneath it. In thy name I defy them all 
to instant combat.” { 

As Sir John de Walton pronounced these last | 
words, in something of an exalted tone, a tall cava- 
lier, arrayed in black armour of the simplest form, 
stepped forth from that part of the thicket where 
Turnbull had disappeared. “1 am,” he said, 
* James of Douglas, and your challenge is accept- 
ed. I, the challenged, name the arms our knightly 
Weapons as we now wear them, and our place of 
combat this field or dingle, called the Bloody Sykes, 
the time being instant, and the combatants, like 
truce knights, foregoing each advantage on either 
bide””? 

“So be it, in God’s namg, said the English 
Knight, who, though surprised at being called upon 
to so sudden an encounter with so éorinidable a 
warrior as young Douglas, was too proud to dream 
of avoiding the combat. Making a sign to the lady 
to retire behind him, that he might not lose the 
ndvantage which he had gained by setting her at 
liberty from the forester, he drew his sword, and 
with a deliberate and prepared attitude of offence, 
moved slowly to the encounter. It was a dread- 
ful one, for the courage and skill both of the native 
Lord of Douglas Dale, and of De Walton, were 
among the most renowned of tho times, and per- 
haps the world of chivalry could hardly have pro- 
duged two knights more famous. Their blows fell 
as if urged by some mighty engine, where they 
were met and parried with equal strength and dex- 
terity; nor seemed it likely, in the course of ten 
minutes’ encounter, that an advantage would be 
gained by either combatant over the other. An 
instant they stopped by mutually implied assent, as 
it seemed, for the purpose of taking breath, dur- 
ing which Douglas said, “I beg that this noble 
lady may understand, that her own freedom is no 
way concerned in the present contest, which en- 
tirely regards the injustice done by this Sir John 
de Walton, and by his nation of England, to the 
memory of my father, and to my own natural 
rights.” 

“You are generous, Sir Knight,” repfied the 
lady; “ but in what circumstances do you place 
me, if you deprive me of my protector by death or 
captivity, and leave me alone in a foreign land ?” 
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“If euch should be the event of the combat,” 
replied Sir James, “the Douglas himself, lady, will 
safely restore thee to thy native land; for never 
did his sword do an injury for which he was not 
willing to make amends with the same weapon ; 
and if Sir John de Walton will make the sii ious 
admission that he renounces maintaining the pre- 
sent strife, were it only by yielding up a feather 
from the plume of his helmet, Douglas will re- 
nounce every purpose on his part which can touch 
the lady’s honour or safety, and the combat may 
be suspended until the national quarrel again brings 
us together.” 

Sir John de Walton pondered a moment, and the 
lady, although she did not speak, looked at him 
with eyes which plainly expressed how much she 
wished that he would choose the less hazardous 
alternative. But the knight’s own scruples pre- 
vented his bringing the case to so favourable an 
arbitrement. 

* Never shall it be said of Sir John de Wal- 
ton,” he replied, “that he compromised, in the 
slightest degree, his own honour, or that of his 
country. This battle may end in my dofeat, or ra- 
ther death, and in that case my earthly prospects 
are closed, and I resign to Douglas, with my last 
breath, the charge of the Lady Augusta, trusting 
that he will defend her with his life, and find the 
means of replacing her with safety in the halls of 
hor fathers. But while I survive, she may have a 
better, but will not need another protector than 
he who is honoured by being her own choice; nor 
will 1 yield up, were it a plume from my helmet, 
implying that 1 have maintained an unjust quar- 
rel, either in the cause of England, or of the fairest 
of her daughters. Thus far alone | will concede 
to Douglas—an instant truce, provided the lady 
shall not be interrupted in her retreat to England, 
and the combat be fought out upon another day. 
The Castle and territory of Douglas is the pro- 
perty of Edward of England, the governor in his 
name is the rightful governor, and on this point | 
will fight while my eyelids are unclosed.” 

“ Tune flies,” said Douglas, “ without waiting for 
our resolves; nor is there any part of his motions 
of such value, as that which is passing with every 
breath of vital air which we presently draw. Whiy 
should we adjourn till to-morrow that which can 
be as well finished to-day? Will our swords be 
sharper, or our arms stronger to wicld them, than 
they are at this moment? Douglas will do all 
which knight can do to succour a lady in distrose ; 
but he w!!. not grant to her knight the slightest 
mark of deference, which Sir John de Walton vainly 
supposes himself able to extort by force of arms.” 

With these words, the knights engaged once 
more in mortal combat, and the lady felt uncertain 
whether she should attempt her escape through 
the devious paths of the wood, or abide the issue 
of this obstinate fight. It was rather her desire to 
see the fate of Sir John de Walton, than any other 
consideration, which induced her to remain, as if 
fascinated, upon the spot, where one of the fiercest 
quarrels ever fought was disputed by two of the 
bravest champions that ever drew sword. At last 
the lady attempted to put a stop to the combat, py 
appealing to the bells which began to ring for the 
service of the day, which was Palm Sunday. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” she said—* for your own 
sakes, and for that of lady’s love, and the duties of 
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chivalry, hold your hands only for an hour, and 
take chance, that where strength is so equal, means 
will be found of converting the truce into a solid 
peace. Think this is Palm Sunday, and will you 
defile with blood such a peculiar festival of Chris- 
tianity ? Intermit your feud at least so far as to 
pass to the nearest church, bearing with you 
branches, not in the ostentatious mode of earthly 
conquerors, but as rendering due homage to the 
rules of the blessed Church, and the institutions of 
our holy religion.” 

“J was on my road, fair lady, for that purpose, 
to the holy church of Douglas,” said the English- 
man, “when I was so fortunate as to meet you at 
this place; nor do I object to proceed thither even 
now, holding truce for an hour, and I fear not to 
find there friends to whom I can commit you with 
assurance of safety, in case I am unfortunate in the 
combat which is now broken off, to be resumed 
after the service of the day.” 

“ T alxo assent,” said the Douglas, “to a truce 
for such short space; nor do I fear that there may 
be good Christians enough at the church, who will 
not see their master overpowered by odds. Let us 
vy thither, and each take the chance of what Hea- 
ven shall please to send us.” 

rom these words Sir John de Walton little 
doubted that Douglas had assured )imself of a 
party among those who should there assemble ; 
but he doubted not of so many of the garrison 
being present as would bridle every attempt at 
rising; and the risk, he thought, was worth incur- 
ring, since he should thereby secure an opportu- 
nity to plaee Lady Augusta de Berkely in safety, 
at least 0 far as to make her liberty depend on 
the event of a general conflict, instead of the pre- 
carious issue of a combat between himself and 
Douglas. 

Both these distinguished knights were inwardly 
of opinion, that the proposal of the lady, though it 
relieved them from their present conflict, by no 
means bound them to abstain from the consequences 
which an aecession of force might add to their ge- 
veral strength, and cach relied upon his superio- 
rity, in some degree provided for by their previous 
proceedings. Sir John de Walton made almost 
certain of meeting with several of his bands of sol- 
diers, who were scouring the country and travers- 
ing the woods by his direction; and Douglas, it 
may be supposed, had not ventured himself in per- 
son, where a price was set upon his head, without 
being attended by a sufficient number of approved 
adherents, placed in more or Jess connexion with 
each other, and stationed for mutual support. Each, 
therefore, entertained well-grounded hopes, that by 
adopting the truce proposed, he would ensure him- 
self an advantage over his antagonist, although 
neither exactly knew in what manner or to what 
extent this success was to be obtained. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


Hie talk was of another world—his hodiments 
Strange, doubtful, and mysterious ; those who hea:id him 
Liusten’d as to a man in feverish dreams, 
Who speaks of other objects than the present, 
And mutters like to him who sees a vision. 
Ola Play. 


On the same Palm Sunday when De Walton and 
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the minstrel Bertram was busied with the anuciens 
Book of Prophecies, which we have already men- 
tioned as the supposed composition of Thomas the 
Rhymer, but not without many anxieties as to the 
fate of his lady, and the events which were pass- 
ing around him. Asa minstrel he was desirous 
of an auditor to enter into the discoveries which he 
should make in that mystic volume, as well as to 
assist in passing away the time ; Sir John de Walton 
had furnished him, in Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, 
with one who was well contented to play the listener 
“from morn to dewy eve,” provided a flask of Gas- 
con wine, or a stoup of good English ale, remained 
on the board. It may be remembered that Dc 
Walton, when he dismissed the minstrel from the 
dungeon, was sensible that lie owed him some com- 
pensation for the causeless suspicion which had dic- 
tated his imprisonment, more particularly as he was 
a valued servant, and had shown himself the faith- 
ful confidant of the Lady Augusta de Berkely, and 
the person who was.moreover likely to know all the 
motives and circumstances of her Scottish journey. 
To secure his good wishes was, therefore, politic ; 
and De Walton had intimated to his faithful archer 
that he was to lay aside all suspicion of Bertran, 
but at the same time keep him in sight, and, if pos- 
sible, in good humour with the governor of the 
castle, and his adherents. Greenleaf accordingly 
had no doubt in his own mind, that the only wav 
to please a minstrel was to listen with patience and 
commendation to the lays which he liked best to 
sing, or the tales which he most loved to tell; and 
in order to ensure the execution of his master’s com- 
inands, he judged it necessary to demand of the 
butler such store of good liquor, as could not fai: 
to enhance the lr of his society. 

Having thus fortified himself with the means of 
bearing a long interview with the minstrel, Gilbert 
Greenleaf proposed to confer upon him the bounty 
of an early breakfast, which, if it pleased him, they 
inight wash down with a cup of sack, and, having 
his master’s commands to show the minstrel anv 
thing about the castle which he might wish to see, 
refresh their overwcaried spirits by attending a 
part of the garrison of Douglas to the service of 
the day, which, as we have already seen, was of 
peculiar sanctity. Against such a proposal the 
minstrel, a good Christian by profession, and, by 
his connexion with the joyous science, a good fel- 
low, having no objections to offer, the two @sm- 
rades, who had formerly little good-will towards 
cach other, commenced their morning’s repast on 
that fated Palm Sunday, with all manner of cor- 
diality and good fellowship. 

“Do not believe, worthy minstrel,” saidr the 
archer, “that my master in any respect disparages 
your worth or rank in referring you for company 
or conversation to so poor a man as myself. It is 
true, I am no officer of this ison 3 yet for an 
old archer, who, for these thirty years, has lived 
by bow and bowstring, I do not (Our Lady make 
me thankful !) hold Jess share in the grace of Sir 
John De Walton, the Earl of Pembroke, and other 
approved good soldiers, than many of those giddy 
young men on whom commissions are conferred, 
and to whom confidences are intrusted, not on ac- 
count of what they have done, but what their ances- 
tors have done before them. I pray you to notice 
among them one youth placed at our head in De 


Douglas measured together their mighty swords, | Walton’s absence, and who bears the honoured 
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name of Aymer de Valence, being the same with 
that of the Earl of Pembroke, of whom I have 
spoken ; this knight has aleo a brisk young page, 
whom men cal) Fabian Harbothel.” 

« Is it to these gentlemen that your censure ap- 
plies?” anewered the minstrel; “I should have 
Judged differently, having never, in the course of 
my experience, seen a young man more courteous 
and amiable than the young knight you named.” 

“T nothing dispute that it may be so,” said the 
archer, hastening to amend the false step which he 
had made; “ but in order that it should be so, it 
will be necessary that he conform to the usages 
of his uncle, taking the advice of experienced old 
soldiers in the emergencies which may present 
themselves ; and not believing, that the knowledge 
which it takes many years of observation to ac- 
quire, can be at once conferred by the slap of the 
flat of a sword, and the magic words,‘ Rise up, 
Sir Arthur ’—or however the case may be.” 

“ Doubt not, Sir Archer,” replied Bertram, 
“that I am fully aware of the advantage to be 
derived from conversing with men of experience 
like you: it benefiteth men of every persuasion, 
and I myself am oft reduced to lament my want of 
sufficient knowledge of armorial bearings, signs, 
and cognizances, and would right fain have thy 
assistance, where I am a stranger alike to the 
names of places, of persons, and description of 
banners and emblems by which great families arc 
distinguished from each other, so absolutely neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of my present task.” 

“ Pennons and banners,” answered the archer, 
7 have seen right many, and can assign, as 1s a 
soldier’s wont, the name of the leader to the emblem 
under which he musters hig followers ; neverthe- 
less, worthy minstrel, I can@ot presume to under- 
stand what you call prophecies, with or under war- 
ranted authority of old painted boolfs, expositions 
of dreams, oracles, revelations, invocations of 

damned spirits, judicials, astrologicals, aud other 
gross and palpable offences, whereby men, pre- 
tending to have the assistance of the devil, do im- 
pose upon the common people, in spite of the warn- 
ings of the Privy Council; not, however, that I sus- 
pect you, worthy minstrel, of busying yourself with 
these attempts to explain futurity, which are dan- 
gerous attempts, and may be truly said to be penal, 
and part of treason.” 

¢* There is something in what you say,” replied 
the minstrel; “ yet it applieth not to books and 
manuscripts such as I have been consulting ; part 
of which things therein written having already come 
to pass, authorise us surely to expect the comple- 
tion of the rest ; nor would I have much difficulty 
in°showing you from this volume, that enough has 
been algeady proved true, to entitle us to look with 
‘certainty to the accomplishment of that which re- 
mains.” 

“TI should be glad to hear that,” answered the 
archer, who entertained little more than a soldier’s 
belief respecting prophecies and auguries, but yet 
cared not bluntly to contradict the minstrel upon 
such ge heer as he had been instructed by Sir 
John de Walton to comply with his humour. <Ac- 
cordingly the minstrel began to recite verses, which, 
in our time, the ablest interpreter could not make 
sense out of. 


‘“When the cock crows, keep well his comb, 
For the fox and the fulmart they are false both. 
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When the raven and the roek have rounded together, 

And the kid in his cliffshall accord to thesame, 
Then shall they be bold, and soon to battle thereafter. 
Then the birds of the raven rugs and reives, ‘ 
And the leal men of Lothian are louping on their horre, 
Then shal) the poor people be epoiled full near, 

And the Abbeys be burnt truly that stand upon Tweed ; 
They shall burn and slay, and great reif mak 


e; 
There whose man he is: 


Ino pose man who sa 
Then shall the jand be lawless, for love there ia none. 
Then falset shail have foot fally five years ; 
he truth surely shall be tint, and none shall lippen to 
other.; 
The one cousing shal! not trust the other, 
Not the son the father,.nor the father the son; 
For to have ie Roods he would have him hanged.” 
c. c. c. 


The archer listened to these mystic prognosti- 
cations, which were not the less wearisome that 
they were, in a considerable degree, unintelligible ; 
at the same time subduing his Hotspur-like dis- 
position to tire of the recitation, yet at brief’ in- 
tervals comforting himself with an application to 
the wine flagon, and enduring as he might what 
he neither understood nor took interest in. Mean- 
while the minstrel proceeded with his explanation 
of the dubious and imperfect vatieinations of which 
we have given a sufficient specimen. 

“ Could you wish,” said he to Greenleaf, “a more 
exact description of the miseries which have passed 
over Scotland in these latter days ! Have not these 
the raven and rook, the fox and the fulmart, ex- 
plained ; either because the nature of the birds or 
beasts bear an individual resemblance to those of 
the knights who display them on their banners, or 
otherwise are bodied forth by actual blazonry on 
their shields, and come openly into the field to ra- 
vage and destroy? Is not the total disunion of the 
land plainly indicated by these words, that con- 
nexions of blood shall be broken asunder, that 
kinsmen shall not trust each other, and that the 
father and son, instead of putting faith in their 
natural connexion, shall seek each other’s life, in 
order to enjoy his inheritance? The deal men of 
Lothian are distinctly mentioned as taking arms, 
and there is plainly allusion to the other events of 
these late Scottish troubles. The death of this last 
William is obscurely intimated under the type of a 
hound, which was that good lord’s occasional cogni- 
zance. 


‘ The hound that was harm'd then muzzled shialjl be, 
Who loved him worst shall weep for his wreck , 

Yet shall a whelp rise of the same race, 

That rudely shall roar, and rule the whole north, 
And quit the whole quarrel of old deeds done, 
‘Though he from his hold be kept back awhil« 

True Thomas told me this in a troublesome tyme, 

In a harvest morning at Eldoun hills.’ 


“This hath a meaning, Sir Archer,’ continued 
the minstrel, “and which flies as directly to its 
mark as one of your own arrows, although there 
may be some want of wisdom in making the direct 
explication. Being, however, upon assurance with 
you, I do not hesitate to te you, that in my opinion 
this lion’s whelp that waits ita time, means this 
same celebrated Scottish prince, Robert the Bruce, 
who, though repeatedly defeated, has still, while 
hunted with bloodhounds, and surrounded by ene- 
mies of every sort, maintained his pretensions to 
the crown of Scotland, in despite of King Edward, 
now reigning.” 

“ Minstrel,” answered the soldier, “ you are my 
guest, and we have sat down together as friends to 
this simple meal in good com hip. 


g p. I must tell 
thee, however, though I am loth to disturb our har- | 
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mony, that thou art the first who hast adventured 
wo speak a word before Gilbert Greenleaf in favour 
of that outlawed traitor, Robert Bruce, who has by 
his seditions so long disturbed the of this 
realm. Take my advice, and be silent on this 
topic ; for, believe me, the sword of a true English 
archer will spring from its scabbard without con- 
sent of its master, should it hear aught said to the 
disparagement of bonny St. George and his ruddy 
cross; nor shall the authority of Thomas the 
Rhymer, or any other prophet in Scotland, Eng- 
land, or Wales, be considered as an apology for 
such unbecoming predictions.” 

“1 were loth to give offence at any time,” said 
the minstrel, “much more to provoke you to an- 
ger, when I am in the very act of experiencing 
your hospitality. I trust, however, you will remem- 
ber that I do not come your uninvited aaa and 
that if I speak to you of future events, I do so with- 
out having the least intention to add my endeavour 
to bring m to pass; for, God knows, it is many 
years since my sincere prayer has been for peace 
and happiness to all men, and particularly honour 
and happiness to the land of Bowmen, in which I 
was born, and which I am bound to remember in 
my prayers beyond all other nations in the world.” 

‘¢ J¢ is well that you do so,” said the archer ; “for 
yo you shall best maintain your bounden duty to the 
fair land of your birth, which is the richest that 
the sun shines upon. Something, however, I would 
know, if it suits with your pleasure to tell me, and 
tnat is, whether you find anything in these rude 


rhymes appearing to affect the safety of the Castle | 


of Douglas, where we now are t—for, mark me, Sir 
Minstrel, ] have observed that these mouldering 
ee when or by whomsoever composed, 
iave 60 far a certain coincidence with the truth, 
that when such predictions which they contain are 
spread abroad in the country, and create rumours 
of plots, conspiracies, and bloody wars, they are 
very apt to cause the very miscliances which they 
would be thought only to predict.” 

“It were not very cautious in me,” said the 
minstrel, “ to choose a prophecy for my theme, 
which had reference to any attack on this garn- 
son; for in such case I should, according to your 
ideas, lay myself under suspicion of endeavouring 
to forward what no person could more heartily re- 
gret than myself.” 

“Take my word for it, good friend,” said the 
archer, “ that it shall not be thus with thee ; for I 
neither will myself conceive ill of thee, nor report 
thee to Sir John de Walton as meditating harm 
against him or his garrison——nor, to speak truth, 
would Sir John de Walton be willing to believe 
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satisfy your curivsity, to unfold to you that these 
old prophesies do contain some intimations of wars 
befalling in Douglas Dale, between an haggard, or 
wild hawk, which I take to be the co nee of 
Sir John de Walton, and the three stars, or mart- 
lets, which is the cognizance of the Douglas ; and 


more eatenperels I could tell of these onslaughts, 
did I know whereabouts is a place in these woods 


termed Bloody Sykes, the scene also, as I compre- 
hend, of slaughter and death, between the followers 
of the three stars and those who hold the part of 
the Saxon, or King of England.” 

“Such a place,” replied Gilbert Greenleaf, “I 
have heard often mentioned by that name among 
the natives of these parts ; nevertheless it is in 
vain to seek to discover the precise spot, as these 
wily Scots conceal from us with care every thing 
respecting the geography of their country, as it is 
called by learned men ; but we may here mention 
the Bloody Sykes, Bottomless Myre, and other 
places, as portentous names, to which their tradi- 
tions attach some signification of war and slaugh- 
ter. If it suits your wish, however, we can, on 
our way to the church, try to find this place called 
Bloody Sykes, which I doubt not we shall trace out 
long before the traitors who meditate an attack 
upon us will find a power sufficient for the at- 
tempt.” 


Accordingly the minstrel and archer, the latter | 


of whom was by this time reasonably well refreshed 
with wine, marched out of the castle of Douglas, 
without waiting for others of the garrison, resolving 
to seek the dingle bearing the ominous name of 
Bloody Sykes, concerning which the archer only 
knew that by mere accident he had heard of a 
place bearing such a name, at the hunting match 
made under the auspices of Sir John de Walton, 
and knew thgt it lay in the woods somewhere near 
the town of Douglas, and in the vicinage of the 
castle. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Holspur 1 cannot choose; sometimes he angers me 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merhn, and his prophenes, 
And of a dragon and a finless fiat: 

A chipt wing’d gnffin and a moulten raven, 

A couching hon, and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff, 

As puts me from my faith. bi 


King Henry IP. 


HE conversation between the minstrel and the | 


ancient archer naturally pursued a train somewhat 
resembling that of Hotspur and Glendower,,in 


any one who did. He thinks highly, and no doubt 


which Gilbert Greenleaf by degrees took a larger | 
deservedly, of thy good faith towards thy lady, and 


shate than was apparently consistent with his ha- | 
bits and educatiun: but the truth was that as he | 


would conceive it unjust to suspect the fidelity of 
one who has given evidence of his willingness to 
meet death rather than betray the least secret of 
his mis ne 

“In preserving her secret,” said Bertram, “ I 
only discharged the duty of a faithful servant, 
leaving it to her to judge how long such a secret 
ought to be preserved ; for a faithful servant 
ought to think as little of the issue towards him- 
self of the commission which he bears, as the band 
of flock silk concerns itself with the secret of the 
letter which it secures. And, touching your ques- 
tion—I have no objections, althongh merely to 


exerted himself to recall the recognisances of mili- 
tary chieftains, their war-cries, emblems, and other 
types by which they distinguished themselves in 
battle, and might undoubtedly be indicated in pro- 
phetic rhymes, He began to experience the plea- 
sure which most men entertam when they find 
themselves unexpectedly possessed of a ty 
which the moment calls upon them to employ, and 
renders them important in the possession of. The 
minstrel’s sound good sense was certainly some- 
what surprised at the inconsistencies sometimes 
displayed by his companion, as he was carried off 
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by the ee to make show of his newly dis- 
covered faculty on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to call to mind the prejudices which he had nou- 
rished during his whole life against minstrels, who, 
with the whole train of | and fables, were 
the more likely to be false, as being generally de- 
rived from the “ North Countrie.”” 

As they strolled from one glade of the forest to 
another, the minstrel began to be surprised at the 
number of Scottish votaries whom they met, and 
who seemed to be hastening to the church, and, as 
it appeared by the boughs which they carried, to 
assist in the ceremony of the day. To each of 
these the archer put a question respecting the ex- 
istence of a place called Bloody Sykes, and where 
it was to be found—but all seemed either to be 
ignorant on the subject, or desirous of evading it, 
for which they found some pretext in the jolly 
areher’s manner of interrogation, which savoured 
a good deal of the genial breakfast. The general 
answer was, that they knew no such place, or had 
other matters to attend to upon the morn of a holy- 
tide than answering frivolous questions. At last, 
when, in one or two instances, the answer of the 
Scottish almost approached to sullenness, the min- 
strel remarked it, observing that there was ever 
some mischief on foot when the people of this coun- 
try could not find a civil answer to their betters, 
which is usually so ready among them, and that 
they appeared to be making a strong muster for 
the service of Palm Sunday. 

“ You will doubtless, Sir Archer,” continued the 
minstrel, “make your report to your knight ac- 
cordingly ; for I promise you, that if you do not, I 
myself, whose lady’s freedom is also concerned, 
will feel it my duty to plage bofore Sir John de 
Walton the circumstances @hich make me enter- 
tain suspicion of this extraordinary confluence of 
Scottish men, and the surliness which has replaced 
their wonted courtesy of manners.” 

“Tush, Sir Minstrel,” replied the archer, dis- 
pleased at Bertram’s interference, “ believe me, 
that armies have ere now depended on my report 
to the general, which has always been perspicuous 
and clear, according to the duties of war. Your 
walk, my worthy friend, has been in a separate 
department, such as affairs of peace, old songs, 
prophecies, and the like, in which it is far from my 
thoughts to contend with you ; but credit me, it 
will be most for the reputation of both, that we 
a8 not attempt to interfere with what concerns 
each other.” 

“It is far from my wish to do so,” replied the 
minstrel ; “but I would wish that a speedy return 
should be made to the castle, in order to ask Sir 
Jchn de Walton’s opinion of that which we have 
but just seen.” 

“To this,” replied Geenleaf, “there can be no 
objection ; but, would you seck the governor at 
the hour which now is, you will find him most 
readily by going to the church of Douglas, to which 
he regularly wends on occasions such as the pre- 
sent, with the principal part of his officers, to en- 
sure, by his presence, that no tumult arise (of 
whick there is no little dread) between the Eng- 
lish and the Scottish. Let us therefore hold to 
our original intention of attending the service of 
the day, and we shall rid oarselves of these en- 
tangled woods, and gain the shortest road to the 
church of Dougias.” 
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« Let us go, then, with all despatch,” said the 
minstrel ; “ and with the haste, that it ap- 
pears to me that something has passed on this 
very spot this morning, which argnes that the 
Christian peace due to the day has not been invio- 
lably observed. What mean these drops of blood?”’ 
alluding to those which had flowed from the wounds 
of Turnbull—“< Wherefore is the earth impressed 
with these deep tints, the footsteps of armed men 
advancing and retreating, doubtless, according to 
the chances of a fierce and heady conflict ?” 

« By Our Lady,” returned Greenleaf, “ I must 
own that thou seest clear. What were my eyes 
made of when they permitted thee to be the first 
discoverer of these signs of conflict? Here are 
feathers of a blue plume, which I ought to remem- 
ber, seeing my knight assumed it, or at least per- 
mitted me to place it in his helmet, this morning, 
in sign of returning hope, from the liveliness of its 
colour. But here it lies, shorn from his head, and, 
if I may guess, by no friendly hand. Come, 
friend, to the church—to the church—and thou 
shalt have my example of the manner in which De 
Walton ought to be supported when in danger.” 

He led the way through the town of Douglas, 
entering at the southern gate, and up the very 
street in which Sir Aymer de Valence had charged 
the Phantom Knight. 

We can now say more fully, that the church of 
Douglas had originally been a stately Gothie build- 
ing, whose towers, arising high above the walls of 
the town, bore witness to the grandeur of its origi- 
nal construction. It was now partly ruinous, and 
the small portion of open space which was retained 
for public worship was fitted up in the family aisle 
where its deceased lords rested from worldly la- 
bours and the strife of war. From the open ground 
in the front of the building, their eye could pursue 
« considerable part of the course of the river 
Douglas, which approached the town from the 
gouth-west, bordered by a line of hills fantastically 
diversified in their appearance, and in many places 
covered with copsewood, which descended towards 
the valley, and formed a part of the tangled and 
intricate woodland by which the town was sur- 
rounded. ‘The river itself, sweeping round the 
west side of the town, and from thence northward, 
supplied that large inundation or artificial piece ot 
water which we have already mentioned. Several 
of the Scottish people, bearing willow branches, or 
those of yew, to represent the palms which were 
the symbol of the day, seemed wandering in the 
churchyard as if to attend the approach of some 
person of peculiar sanctity, or procession of monks | 
and friars, come to render the homage due to the ! 
solemnity. At the moment almost that Bertram 
and his companion entered the churchyard, the 
Lady of Berkely, who was in the uct of following 
Sir John de Walton into the church, after having 
witnessed his conflict with the young Knight of 
Douglas, caught a glimpse of her faithful minstrel, 
and instantly determined to regain the company 
of that old servant of her house and confidant of 
her fortunes, and trust to the chance afterwards of 
being rejoined by Sir John de Walton, with a sut- 
ficient party to provide for her safety, which she 
in no respect doubted it would be his care to col- 
lect. She darted away accordingly from the path 
in which she was advancing, and reached the place 
where Bertram, with his new acquaintance Green 
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eat, were making some enquiries of the soldiers of 
the English garrison, whem the service of the day 
had brought there. 

Lady Augusta Berkely, in the meantime, had an 
opportunity to say privately to her faithful attend- 
ant and guide, © Take no notice of me, friend 
Bertram, but take heed, if possible, that we be not 
again separated from each other.” Having given 
him this hint, she observed that it was adopted by 
the minstrel, and that he presently afterwards 
looked round and set his eye upon her, as, muffled 
in her pilgrim’s cloak, she slowly withdrew to an- 
other part of the cemetery, and seemed to halt un- 
til, detaching himself from Greenleaf, he should 
find an opportunity of joining her. 

Nothing, in truth, could have more sensibly af- 
fected the faithful minstrel than the singular mode 
of communication which acquainted him that his 
inistress was safe, and at liberty to choose her own 
motions, and, as he might hope, disposed to extri- 
cate herself from the dangers which surrounded 
her in Scotland, by an immediate retreat to her 
own country and domain. He would gladly have 
approached and joined her, but she took an oppor- 
tunity by a sign to caution him against doing so, 
while at the same time he remained somewhat 
apprehensive of the consequences of bringing her 
under the notice of his new friend, Greenleaf, who 
night perhaps think it proper to busy himself so 
as to gain some favour with the knight who was 
ut the head of the garrison. Meantime the old 
archer continued his conversation with Bertram, 
while the minstrel, like many other men similarly 
situated, heartily wished that his well-meaning 
vompanion had been a hundred fathoms under 
ground, so his evanishment had given him license 
to join his mistress ; but all he had in his power 
was to approach her as near as he could, without 
creating any suspicion. 

“ ¥ would pray you, worthy minstrel,’ said 
Greenleaf, after looking carefully round, “ that we 
may prosecute together the theme which we were 
agitating before we came hither; is it not your 
opinion, that the Scottish natives have fixed this 
very morning for some of those dangerous at- 
tempts which they have repeatedly made, and 
which are so carefully guarded against by the 
governors placed in this district of Douglas by our 
good King Edward, our rightful sovereign ?” 

‘‘ T cannot see,” replied the minstrel, “ on what 
grounds you found such an apprehension, or what 
vou see here in the churchyard different from 
that you talked of as we approached it, when you 
held me rather in scorn, for giving way to some 
suspicions of the same kind.” 

“ Do you not see,” added the archer, “ the 
numbers of men, with strange faces, and in various 
disguisements, who are thronging about these an- 
cient ruins, which are usually so solitary? Yonder, 
for example, sits a boy who seems to shun obser- 
vation, and whose dress, I will be sworn, has never 
been shaped in Scotland.” 

“ And if he is an English pilgrim,” replied the 
minstrel, observing that the archer pointed towards 
the Lady of Berkely, “he surely affords less mat-e 
ter of suspicion.” 

“1 know not that,” said old Greenleaf, “ but I 
think it will be my duty to inform Sir John de 
Walton, if I can reach ‘him, that there are many 
persona here, who in outward appearance neither 


belong to the garrison, nor to this part of the coun. 
tr oe 

“Consider,” said Bertram, “ before you harass 

with accusation a poor young man, and subject 
him to the consequences which must necessarily 
attend upon suspicions of this nature, how many 
circumstances call forth men peculiarly to devo- 
tion at this period. Not only is this the time of 
the triumphal entrance of the founder of the 
Christian religion into Jerusalem, but the day it- 
self is called Dominica Confitentium, or the Sun- 
day of Confessors, and the palm-tree, or the box 
and yew, which are used as its substitutes, and 
which are distributed to the priests, are burnt 
solemnly to ashes, and those ashes distributed 
among the pious, by the priests, upon the Ash- 
Wednesday of the succeeding year, all which rites 
and ceremonies in our country are observed, by 
order of the Christian Church; nor ought you, 
gentle archer, nor can you without a crime, per- 
secute those as guilty of designs upon your garri- 
son, who can ascribe their presence here to their 
desire to discharge the duties of the day ; and look 
ye at yon numerous procession approaching with 
banner and cross, and, as it appears, consisting of 
some churchman of rank, and his attendants; let 
us first enquire who he is, and it is probable we 
shall find in his name and rank suffielient security 
for the peaceable and orderly behaviour of those 
whom piety has this day assembled at the church 
of Douglas.” 

Greenleaf accordingly made the investigation 
recommended by his companion, and received in 
formation that the holy man who headed the pro- 
cession, was no other than the diocesan of the dis- 
trict, the Bishop of Glasgow, who had come to give 
his countenance to tl rites with which the day 
was to be sanctified. 

The prelaté- accordingly entered the walls of the 
dilapidated churchyard, preceded by his cross- 
bearers, and attended by numbers, with boughs of 
yew and other evergreens, used on the festivity 
instead of palms. Among them the holy father 
showered his blessing, accompanied by signs of the 
cross, which were met with devout exclamations 
by such of the worshippers as crowded around 
him :—* To thee, reverend father, we apply for 
pardon for our offences, which we humbly desire 
to confess to thee, in order that we may obtain 
pardon from heaven.” 

In this manner the congregation and the digfi- 
fied clergyman met together, exchanging pious 
greeting, and seemingly intent upon nothing but 
the rites of the day. The acclamations of the con- 
gregation, mingled with the deep voice of the offi- 
ciating priest, dispensing the sacred ritual; the 
whole forming a scene which, conducted with the 
Catholic skill and ceremonial, was at once imposing 
and affecting. 

The archer, on seeing the zeal with which the 
people in the churchyard, as well as a number who 
issued from the church, hastened proudly to salute 
the bishop of the diocese, was rather ashamed of 
the suspicions which he had entertained of the sin- 
cerity of the good man’s purpose in coming hither. 
Taking advan of a fit of devotion, not perhaps 
very common with old Greenleaf, who at this mo- 
ment thrust himself forward to share in those spi- 
ritual advantages which the prelate was dispensing, 
Bertram slipped clear of his English friend, and. 
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gliding to the side of the Lady Augusta, exchanged 
by the at of the hand a mutual congratula- 
tion upon having rejoined com . On asign b 
the minstrel, they withdrew to t the inside of the 
church, so as to remain unobserved amidst the 
crowd, in which they were favoured by the dark 
shadows of some parts of the building. 

The body of the church, broken as it was, and 
a le with the armorial trophies of the last 
Lords of Douglas, furnished rather the appearance 
of a sacrilegiously desecrated ruin, than the inside 
of a holy alae: yet some care appeared to have 
been taken to prepare it for the service of the day. 
At the lower end hung the great escutcheon of 
William Lord of Douglas, who had lately died a 
prisoner in England ; around that escutcheon were 
placed the smaller shields of his sixteen ancestors, 
and a deep black shadow was diffused by the whole 
mass, unless where relieved by the glance of the 
coronets, or the glimmer of bearings particularly 
gay inemblasonry. I need not say that in other 
respects the interior of the church was much dis- 
mantled, it being the very same place in which Sir 
Aymer de Valence held an interview with the old 
sexton ; and who now, drawing into a separate 
corner some of the straggling parties whom he had 
collected and brought to the church, kept on the 
alert, and appeared ready for an attack as well at 
mid-day as at the witching hour of midnight. This 
was the more necessary, as the eye of Sir John de 
Walton seemed busied in searching from one place 
to another, as if unable to find the object he was 
in quest of, which the reader will easily understand 
to be the Lady Augusta de Berkely, of whom he 
had lost sight in the pressure of the multitude. At 
the eastern part of the church was fitted up a tem- 
porary altar, by the side of which, arrayed in his 
robes, the Bishop of Glasgow had tagxen his place, 
with such priests and attendants as composed his 
episcopal retinue. His suite was neither numerous 
nor richly attired, nor did his own appearance pre- 
sent a splendid specimen of the wealth and dignity 
of the episcopal order. When he laid down, how- 
ever, his golden cross, at the stern command of 
the King of England, that of simple wood, which 
he assumed instead thereof, did not possess less 
authority, nor command less awe a.Liong the clergy 
and people of the diocese. 

The various persons, natives of Scotland, now 
gaghered around, seemed to watch his motions, as 
those of a descended saint, and the English waited 
in mute astonishment, apprehensive that at some 
unexpected signal an attack would be made upon 
them, either by the powers of earth or heaven, or 
peghaps by both in combination. The truth is, 
that so great was the devotion of the Scottish clergy 
of the higher ranks to the interests of the party of 
“Bruce, that the English had became jealous of per- 
mitting them to interfere even with those ceremo- 
nies of the Church which were placed under their 
proper management, and thence the presence of 
the Bishop of Glasgow, officiating at a high festival 
in the church of Douglas, was a circumstance of 
rare occurrence, and not unattended both with 
wonder and suspicion. A council of the Church, 
however, had lately called the ears gr pre- 
lates of Scotland to the discharge of their duty on 
the festivity of Palm Sunday, and neither English 
nor Scottish saw the ceremony with indifference. 
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filled, as it ap » with persons of different 
views, hopes, wishes, and expectations, 

one of those solemn pauses which often take 
before a strife of the elements, and are ate 
derstood to be the forerunners of some dreadful 
concussion of nature. All animals, according to 
their various nature, express their sense of the ap- 
proaching tempest; the cattle, the deer, and other 
inhabitants of the walks of the forest, withdraw to 
the inmost recesses of their ures; the shee 
crowd into their fold; and the dull s of uni- 
versal nature, whether animate or inanimate, pre- 
sages its speedily awaking into general convulsion 
and disturbance, when the lurid lightning shall 
hiss at command of the diapason of the thunder. 

It was thus that, in deep suspense, those who 
had come to the church in arms, at the summons 
of Douglas, awaited and expected every moment a 
signal to attack, while the soldiers of the English 
garrison, aware of the evil disposition of the na- 
tives towards them, were reckoning every moment 
when the well-known shout of “ Bows and bills !” 
should give signal for a general conflict, and both 
parties, gazing fiercely upon each other, seemed to 
expect the fatal onset. 

otwithstanding the tempest, which appeared 
every moment ready to burst, the Bishop of Glas- 
gow proceeded with the utmost solemnity to per- 
form the ceremonies proper to the day; he paused 
from time to time to survey the throng, as if to 
calculate whether the turbulent passions of those 
around him would be so long kept under as to ad- 
mit of his duties being brought to a close in a man- 
ner becoming the time and place. 

The prelate had just concluded the service, when 
a person advanced towards him with a solemn and 
mournful aspect, and asked if the reverend father 
could devote a few moments to administer comfort 
to a dying man, who was lying wounded close by. 

The churchman signified a ready acquiescence, 
amidst a stillness which, when he surveyed the 
lowering brows of one y at least of those who 
were in the church, boded no peficeable termina- 
tion to this fated day. The father motioned to the 
messenger to show him the way, and proceeded on 
his mission, attended by some of those who were 
understood to be followers of the Douglas. 

There was something peculiarly striking if not 
suspicious, in the interview which followed. Ina 
subterranean vault was deposited the person of a 
large tall man, whose ‘blood flowed copiously 
through two or three ghastly wounds, and streamed 
amongst the trusses of straw on which he lay; while 
his features exhibited a mixture of sternness and 
ferocity, which seemed prompt to kindle into a still 
more savage expression. 

The reader will probably conjecture that the 
person in question was no other than Michael 
Turnbull, who, wounded in the rencounter of the 
morning, had been left by some of his friends upon 
the straw, which was arranged for him by way of 
couch, to live or die as he best could. The te, 
on entering the vault, lost no time in the 
attention of the wounded man to the state of his 
spiritual affairs, and assisting him to such comfort 
as the doctrine of the Church directed should be 
administered to ny iaelged sinners. The words ex- 
changed between them were of that grave and se- 
vere character which passes between the ghostly 
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away from the view of the sinner, and another is 
isplaying itself in all its terrors, and thundering 
in the ear of the penitent that retribution which 
the deeds done in the flesh must needs prepare him 
to expect, This is one of the most solema meet- 
ings which can take place between earthly beings ; 
and the courageous character of the Jedwood fo- 
rester, as well as the benevolent and pious expres- 
sion of the old churchman, considerably enhanced 
the nae of the scene. 

“ Turnbull,” said the churchman, “ I trust you 
will balieve me when I say that it grieves my heart 
to see thee brought to this situation by wounds 
which it is my duty to tell you, you must consider 
mortal.” 

“ Is the chase ended, then?” said the Jedwood 
man with a sigh. “I care not, good father, for I 
think I have borne me as becomes a gallant quar- 
ry, and that the old forest has lost no credit by 
me, whether in pursuit or in bringing to bay ; and 
even in this last matter, methinks this gay English 
knight would not have come off with such advan- 

had the ground on which we stood been alike 
indifferent to both, or had I been aware of his 
onset ; but it will be seen, by any one who takes 
the trouble to examine, that poor Michael Turn- 
bull’s foot slipped twice in the mélée, otherwise it 
had not been his fate to be lying here in the dead- 
thraw ;! while yonder southron would probably 
are died like a dog, upon this bloody straw, in his 

The bishop replied, advising his penitent to turn 
from vindictive thoughts respecting the death of 
others, and endeavour to fix his attention upon 
his own departure from existence, which seemed 
shorily about to take place. 

“ Nay,” replied the wounded man, “ you, father, 
undoubtedly know best what is fit for me to do; 

et methinks it would not be very well with me if 
had prolonged to this time of day the task of re- 
vising my life, and I am not the man to deny that 
mine has been a bloody and a desperate one. But 
you will grant me I never bore malice to a brave 
enemy for having done me an injury, and show me 
the man, being a Scotchman born, and having a 
natural love for his own country, who hath not, in 
these times, rather preferred a steel cap to a hat 
and feather, or who hath not been more conver- 
nt with drawn blades than with prayer-book ; 
and you yourself know, father, whether, in our 
proceedings against the English interest, we have 
not uniformly had the countenance of the sincere 
fathers of the Scottish Church, and whether we 
have not been exhorted to take arms and make use 
of them for the honour of the King of Scotland, 
and the defence of our own rights.” 

“ Undonbtedly,” said the prelate, “ such have 
been our exhortations towards our op ed coun- 
trymen, aor do I now teach you a different doc- 
trine; nevertheless, having now blood around me, 
} and a dying man before me, I have need to pray 

that I have not been misled from the lai pasty 
and thus become the means of misdireoting others. 
May Heaven forgive me if I have done s0, since I 
have only to plead my sincere and honest intention 
in excuse for the erroneous counsel which I may 
have given to you and others touching these wars. 
I am conscious that encouraging you so to stain 
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your swords in blood, 1 have departed in some 

from the character of my profession, which 
enjoins that we neither ahed blood, nor are the 
occasion of its being shed. May Heaven enable us 
to obey our duties, and te repent of our errors, es- 
pecially such as have cecasioned the death or dis- 
tress of our fellow-creatures. And, above all, may 
this dying Christian become aware of bis errors, 
and repent with sineerity of having done to others 
that which he would not willingly have suffened at 
their hand |” 

“ For that matter,” answered Turnbull, “ the 
time has never been when I would not exehange a 
blow with the best man who ever lived; and if I 
was not in constant practice of the sword, it was 
because I have been brought up to the use of the 
Jedwood-axe, which the English call a i 
and which makes little difference, I understand, 
from the sword and poniard.” 

“ The distinction is not great,” said the bishop ; 
“but I fear, my friend, that life taken with what 
you call a Jedwood-axe, gives you no privilege 
over him who commits the same deed, and inflicts 
the same injury, with any other weapon.” 

“ Nay, worthy father,” said the penitent, * I 
must own that the effect of the weapons is the same. 
as far as concerns the man who suffers; but ] 
would pray of you information, why a Jedwood 
man ought not to use, as is the custom of his 
country, a Jedwood-axe, being, as is implied in the 
the name, the offensive weapon proper to his 
country ?” 

“ The crime of murder,” said the bishop, “ con- 
sists not in the weapon with which the crime is in- 
flicted, but in the pain which the murderer inflicts 
upon his fellow-crensure, and the breach of good 
order which he introuuces into heaven’s lovely and 
peaceable creation; and it is by turning your re- 
pentance upon this crime that you may fairly ex- 
pect to propitiate Heaven for your offences, and at 
the same time to escape the consequences which 
aro denounced in Holy Writ against those by 
whom man’s blood shall be shed.” 

“‘ But, good father,” said the wounded man, “ you 
know as well as any one, that in this company, and 
in this very church, there are upon the watch 
scores of both Scotchmen and Englishmen, who 
come here not so much to discharge the religious 
duties of the day, as literally to bereave each other 
of their lives, and give a new example of the hor- 
ror of those feuds which the two extremities of 
Britain nourish against each other. What con- 
duct, then, is a poor man like me to hold? Am 
I not to raise this hand against the English, which 
methinks I still can make a tolerably efficient one 
—oram I, for the first time in my life, to hear the 
war-cry when it is raised, and held back my sword 
from the slaughter? Methinks it will be difficult, 
perhaps altogether impossible, far me to do 80; but 
if such is the pleasure of Heaven, and your advice, 
most reverend father, unquestionably I must do 
my best to be governed by your directions, as of 
one who has a right and title to direct us in every 
dilemma, or case, as they term it, of troubled con- 
science.” 

“ Unquestionably,” said the bishop, “ it is my 
duty, as I have already said, to give no oecasion 
this day for the shedding of blood, or the breach 
of peace; and I must charge you, as my penitent, 
that upon your soul’s safety, you do not minister 















any cecasion to affray or bloodshed, either by main- 
taining sueh in yeur own person, or inciting others 
to the eame ; for by following a different course of 
advice, I am certain that you, as well as myself, 
would act sinfully and out of character.” 

“So I will endeavour to think, reverend father,” 
answered the huntaman ; “ nevertheless, I hope it 
will be remembered in my favour that 1 am the 
first person bearing the surname of Turnbull, toge- 
ther with the pe name of the Prince of Arch- 
aapels’ hicsaslt » whe has at any time been able to 
sustain the affront occasioned by the presence of a 
gouthron with a drawn sword, and was not thereby 
provoked to pluck forth his own weapon, aud to lay 
about him.” 

“ Take care, my son,” returned the Prelato of 
Glasgow, “and observe, that even now thou art 
departing from those resolutions which, but a few 
minutes since, thou didst adopt upon serious and 
just consideration ; wherefore do not be, O my 
son! like the sow that has wallowed in the mire, 
and, having been washed, repeats its act of pollu- 
tion, and becomes again yet fouler than it was 
before.” 

“ Well, reverend father,” replied the wounded 
man, “ although it seems almost unnatural for 
Scottishmen and English to meet and part without 
a buffet, yet I will endeavour most faithfully not 
to minister any occasion of strife, nor, if possible, 
to snatch at any such oceasion as shall be minis- 
tered to me.” 

“ In doing so,”’ returned the bishop, “ thou wilt 
best atone for the injury which thou hast done to 
the law of Heaven upon former occasions, and thou 
shalt prevent the causes for strife betwixt thee and 
thy brethren of the southery land, and shalt eschew 
the temptation towards that blood-guiltiness which 
is so rife in this our day and genergtion. And do 
rot think that I am imposing upon thee, by these 
admonitions, a duty more difficult than it is in th 
covenant to bear, as a man and as a Christian. 1 
myself am a man, and a Scotchman, and, as such, 
I feel offended at the unjust conduct of the Eng- 
lish towards our country and sovereign ; and think- 
ing as you do yourself, I know what you must 
suffer when you are obliged to submit to national] 
insults, unretaliated and unrevenged. But let us 
not conceive ourselves the ageuts of that retribu- 
tive vengeance which Heaven has, in a peculiar 

. declared to be its own attribute. Let us, 
while we see and feel the injuries inflicted on our 
own country, not forget that our own raids, am- 
buscades, and surprisals, have been at least equally 
fatal to.the English as their attacks and forays 
have been to us; and, in short, let the mutual in- 
jufries of the crosses of Seint Andrew and of Saint 
George,be no longer considered as hostile to the 
* inhabitants of the opposite district, at least during 
the festivals of religion’; but as they are mutually 
sigus of redemption, let them be, in like manner, 
intimations of forbearance and peace on both sides.”’ 

“ T am contented,” answered Turnbull, “ to ab- 
emin from all offenees towards others, and shall 
even endeavour to keep myself from resenting 
those of others towards me, in the hope of bring- 
ing to pass such @ quiet and godly state of things 
as your words, reverend father, induce me to ex- 
sca Turning his face to the wall, the Borderer 
which 































































stern expectation of approaching death, 
ioh the bishop left him to contemplate. 
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inspired into Michael Turnbull, had in seme de- 
gree diffused itself among those present, who heard 


fears of those who 


err aecls assemblage this day of the depend- 
e Ho 











ful disposition which the prelate had 


with awe the spiritual admonition to the 
national antipathy, and remain in truce and amity 
with each other. Heaven had, however, decreed 


that the national quarrel, in which so much blood 
had been sacrificed, should that day again be the 
occasion of deadly strife. 


A loud flourish of trumpets, seeming to proceed 


from beneath the earth, now rung through the 
church, and roused the attention of the soldiers and 
worshippers then assembled. Most of those who 
heard 
their wea 
wait any longer for the signal of conflict. Hoarse 
voices, rude exclamations, the rattle of swords 
against their sheaths, or their clashing against 
other pieces of armour, gave an awful presage of 
an onset, which, however, was for a time averted 
by the exhortations of the bishop. 
rish of trumpets having taken place, the voice of a 
herald made proclamation to the following pur 


ese warlike sounds betook themselves to 
s, as if they considered it useless to 


A seeond flou- 


« That whereas there were many noble pureui- 


vants of chivalry presently assembled in the Kirk 
of Douglas, and whereas 
the usual causes of quarrel and points of debate for 
their advancement in chivalry, therefore the Seot- 
tish knights were ready to fight any number of the 
English who might be agreed, either upon the eu- 
perior beauty of their ladies, or upon the national 
quarrel in any of its branches, or upon whatever 
point might be at issue between them, which should 
be deemed satisfactory ground of quarrel by both ; 
and the knights who should chance to be worsted 
in such dispute should renounce the prosecution 
thereof, or the bearing arms therein thereafter, 
with such other conditions to ensue upon their de- 
feat as might be agreed upon pe council of the 
knights present at the Kirk of 

But foremost of all, any number of Scottish knights, 
from one to twenty, will defend ghe quarrel which 
has already drawn blood, touching the freedom of 
Lady Angusta de Berkely, and the rendition of 
Douglas Castle to the owner here present. Wherc- 
fore it is required that the English knights do in- 
timate their consent that such trial of valour take 


ere existed among them 


ouglas aforesaid. 


place, which, according to the rules of chivalry, 
they cannot refuse, without losing utterly the repu- 
tation of valour, and incurring the diminution of 
such other degree of estimation as a courageous 
pursuivant of arms would willingly be held in, both 
by the good knights of his own country, and those 


of others.’’ 


This unexpected gage of battle realized theyworst 
ad looked with suspicion on the 


ents of th use of Douglas. After a short ; 
the trumpets again flourished lustily, when the re- 
ply of the English knights was made in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“ That God forbid the rights and privileges of 
England’s knights, and the beauty of her damaels, 
should not be asserted by her children, or that 
such English knights as were here meembled, 
should show the least backwardness to aceept the 
combat offered, whether grounded . the 
rior 


mipe- 
of their ladienr, or w upom the 
feadiaerg Hat between the countries, for sither 
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or all ot which the knights of England here present 
were willing to do battle in the terms of the inden- 
ture aforesaid, while sword and lance shall endure. 
Saving and excepting the surrender of the Castle 
of Do , which can be rendered to no one but 
England’s king, or those acting under his orders.” 





CHAPTER XX. 


Cry the wild war-note, let the champiuns pass 
Do bravely each, and God defend the right ; 
Upon Saint Andrew thrice can they thus cry. 
And thrice they shout on height 

And then marked them on the Englishmen, 


As I have told you right. nt adh 
Saint George the bright, our ladies’ knight, 
To name they were full fain ; 


Our Englishmen they cried on height, 
And thrice they shout again. 
Obd Ballad. 


Tux extraordinary crisis mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, was the cause, as may be supposed, 
of the leaders on both sides now throwing aside all 
concealment, and displaying their utmost strength, 
by marshalling their respective adherents; the re- 
nowned Knight of Douglas, with Sir Malcolm Flem- 
ing and other distinguished cavaliers, were seen in 
close consultation. 

Sir John de Walton, startled by the first flourish 
of trumpets, while anxiously endeavouring to se- 
cure a retreat for the Lady Augusta, was in a mo- 
ment seen collecting his followers, in which he was 
assisted by the active friendship of the Knight of 
Valence. 

The Lady of Berkely showed no craven spirit at 
these warlike preparations; she advanced, closely 
followed by the faithful Bertram, and a female in 
a riding-hood, whose face, though carefully con- 
cealed, was no other than that of the unfortunate 
Margaret de Hautlieu, whose worst fears had been 
realized as to the faithlessness of her betrothed 
knight. 

A pause ensuad, which for some time no one 
present thought himself of authority sufficient to 
break. 

At last the Knight of Douglas stepped forward 
aud said, loudly, “1 wait to know whether Sir John 
de Walton requests leave of James of Douglas, to 
evacuate his castle without further wasting that 
daylight which might show us to judge a fair field, 
and whether he craves Douglas’s protection in do- 
ing so ?”” 

The Knight of Walton drew his sword. “1 hold 
the Castle of Douglas,” he said, “in spite of all 
deadly,—and never will I ask the protection from 
any one which my own sword is competent to af- 
ford me !” 

“‘T stand by you, Sir John,” said Aymer de Va- 
lence, “as your true comrade, against whatever 
odds may oppose themselves to us.” 

“Courage, noble English,” said the voice of 
Greenleaf; “take your weapons in God’s name. 
Bows and bills! bows and bills !—A messenger 
brings us notice that Pembroke is in full march 
hither from the borders of Ayrshire, and will be 
with us in half an hour. Fight on, t English ! 
Valence to the rescue ! and long life to the gallant 
Earl of Pembroke !” 

Those English within and around the Church no 
longer delayed to take arms, and De Walton, cry- 
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ing out at the height of his voice, “I implore the 
Douglas to look nearly to the safety of the ladies,” 
fought his way to the Church door; the Scottish, 
finding themselves unable to resist the impression 
of terror which affected them at the sight of this 
renowned knight, seconded by his brother-in-arms, 
both of whom had been so long the terror of the 
district. In the meantime, it is possible that De 
Walton might altogether have forced his way out 
of the Church, had he not been met boldly by the 
young son of Thomas Dickson of Hazelside, while 
his father was receiving from Douglas the charge 
of preserving the stranger ladies from all harm 
from the fight, which, so long suspended, was now 
on the point of taking place. 

De Walton cast his eye upon the Lady Augusta, 
with a desire of rushing to the rescue; but was 
forced to conclude, that he provided best for her 
safety by leaving her under the protection of Dou- 
glas’s honour. 

Young Dickson, in the meantime, heaped blow 
on blow, seconding with all his juvenile courage 
every effort he could make, in order to attain the 
prize due to the conqueror of the renowned De 
Walton. 

“ Silly boy,” at length said Sir John, who had 
for sometime forborne the stripling, “ take, then, 
thy death from a noble hand, since thou preferrest 
that to peace and length of days.” 

“TI care not,” said the Scottish youth, with his 
dying breath; “1 have lived long enough, since I 
have kept you so long in the place where you now 
stand.” 

And the youth said truly, for as he fell never 
again to rise, the Douglas stood in his place, and 
without a word spoken, again engaged with De | 
Walton in the same fdtmidable single combat, by | 
which they had already been distinguished, but 
with even additional fury. Aymer de Valence drew 
up to his triend De Walton’s left hand, and seem- 
ed but to desire the apology of one of Douglas’s 
people attempting to second him, to join in the | 
fray ; but as he saw no person who seemed dis- , 
posed to give him such opportunity, he repressed | 
the inclination, and remained an unwilling specta- 
tor. At length it seemed as if Fleming, who stood 
foremost among the Scottish knights, was desirous 
to measure his sword with De Valence. Aymer 
himself, burning with the desire of combat, at last 
called out, “ Faithless Knight of Boghall ! step forth 
and defend yourself against the imputation of hav- | 

) 
| 


ing deserted your lady love, and of being a man- 
sworn disgrace to the rolls of chivalry !” 

“ My answer,” said Fleming, “even to a less 
gross taunt, hangs by my side.” In an instant his | 
sword was in his hand, and even the practised war- | 
riors who looked on felt difficulty in disepvering | 
the progress of the strife, which rather resembled ' 
a thunder-storm in a mountainous country than 
the stroke and parry of two swords, offending on | 
es one side, and keeping the defensive on the 
other. 

Their blows were exchanged with surprising ' 
rapidity; and although the two combatants did not ' 
equal Douglas and De Walton in maintaining a 
certain degree of reserve, founded upon a respect 
which these knights mutually entertained for each 
other, yet the want of art was supplied by a degree 
of fury, which gave chance at least an equal share 
in the issue. 
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Seeing their superiors thus desperately engaged, 
the partisans, as they were accustomed, stood still 
on either side, and looked on with the reverence 
which they instinctively paid to their commanders 
and leaders in arms, One or two of the women 
were in the meanwhile attracted, according to the 
nature of the sex, by compassion for those who had 
already experienced the casualties of war. Young 
Dickson, breathing his last among the feet of the 
combatants,! was in some sort rescued from the 
tumult by the Lady of Berkely, in whom the action 
seemed less strange, owing to the pilgrim’s dress 
which she still retained, and who in vain endea- 
voured to solicit the attention of the boy’s father 
to the task in which she was engaged. 

«‘ Cumber yourself not, lady, about that which is 
bootless,”’ said old Dickson, “and distract not your 
own attention and mine from preserving you, whom 
it is the Douglas’s wish to rescue, and whom, so 
please God and St. Bride, I consider as placed by 
my chieftain under my charge. Believe me, this 
youth’s death is in no way forgotten, though this 
be not the time to remember it. A time will come 
for recollection, and an hour for revenge.” 

So said the stern old man, reverting his eyes 
from the bloody corps which lay at his feet, a model 
of beauty and strength. Having taken one more 
anxious look, he turned round, and placed himself 
where he could best protect the Lady of Berkeby, 
not again turning his eyes on his son’s body. 

In the interim the combat continued, without 
the least cessation on either side, and without a 
decided advantage. At length, however, fate seem- 
ed disposed to interfere; the Knight of Fleming, 
pushing fiercely forward, and brought by chance 
almost close to the persongof the Lady Margarct 
de Hautlieu, missed his bfow, and his foot sliding 
in the blood of the young victim, Dickson, he fell 
before his antagonist, and was in imminent danger 
of being at his mercy, when Margaret de Hautlieu, 
who inherited the soul of a warrior, and, besides, 
was a very strong, as well as an undaunted person, 
seeing a mace of no great weight lying on the floor, 
where it had been dropped by the fallen Dickson, 
it, at the same Instant, caught her eye, armed her 
hand, and intercepted, or struck down the sword 
of Sir Aymer de Valence, who would otherwise 
have remained the master of the day at that inte- 
resting moment. Fleming had more to do to avail 
himeelf of an unexpected chance of recovery, than 
to make a commentary upon the manner in which 
it had been so singularly brought about; he in- 
stantly recovered the advantage he had lost, and 
was able in the ensuing close to trip up the feet of 
his antagonist, who fell on the pavement, while the 

oice of his conqueror, if he could properly be 
termeg such, resounded through the church with 
the fatal words, “ Yield thee, Aymer de Valence— 
rescue or no rescue—yield thee !—yield ye!” he 
added, as he placed his sword to the throat of the 
fallen knight, “ not to me, but to this noble Jady— 
rescue or no rescue.” 

With a heavy heart the English knight, per- 
ceived that he had fairly lost so favourable an op- 
poftunity of acquiring fame, and was obliged to 
submit to his destiny, or be slain upon the spot. 
There was only one consolation, that no battle was 


1 See Nate G. Death af Young Duhson, 
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ever more honourably sustained, being gained as 
much A accident as by valour. 

The fate of the protracted and desperate combat 
between Douglas and De Walton did not much 
longer remain in suspense; indeed, the number of 
conquests in single combat achieved by the Douglas 
in these wars, was so great, as to make it doubtful 
whether he was not, in personal strength and skill, 
even a superior knight to Bruce himself, and he 
was at least acknowledged nearly his equal in the 
art of war. 

So however it was, that when three quarters ot 
un hour had passed in hard contest, Douglas and 
De Walton, whose nerves were not actually of 
iron, began to show some signs that their human 
bodies were feeling the effect of the dreadful exer- 
tion. Their blows began to be drawn more slowly, 
and were parried with less celerity. Douglas, see- 
ing that the combat must soon come to an end, 
generously made a signal, intimating to his anta- 
gonist to hold his hand for an instant. 

“ Brave de Walton,” he said, “ there is no mor- 
tal quarrel between us, and you must be sensible 
that in this passage of arms, Douglas, though he is 
only worth his sword and his cloak, has abstained 
from taking a decisive advantage when the chance 
of arms has more than once offered it. My father’s 
house, the broad domains around it, the dwelling, 
aud the graves of my ancestors, form a reasonable 
reward for a knight to fight for, and call upon me 
in an imperative voice to prosecute the strife which 
has such an object, while you are as welcome to 
the noble lady, in all honour and safety, as if you 
had received licr from the hands of King Edward 
himself; and J give you my word, that the utmost 
honours which can attend a prisoner, and a careful 
absence of every thing like injury or insult, shall 
attend De Walton when he yields up the castle, ax 
well as his sword to James of Douglas.” 

‘“‘ It is the fate to which I am perhaps dooined,” 
replied Sir John de Walton; “ but never will I 
voluntarily embrace it, and never shall it be said 
that my own tongue, saving in the last extremity, 
pronounced upon me the fatal sentence to sink the 
point of my own sword. Pembroke is upon the 
march with his whole army, to rescue the garrison 
of Douglas. I hear the tramp of his horse’s feet 
even now; and I will maintain my ground while I 
am within reach of support; nor do I fear that the 
breath which now begins to fail will not last long 
enough to uphold the struggle till the arrival of: the 
expected succour. Come on, then, and treat ine 
not as a child, but as one who, whether I stand or 
fall, fears not to encounter the utmost force of my 
knightly antagonist.” 

“ So be it then,” said Douglas, a darksome huc, 
like the lurid colour of the thunder- cloud, changing 
his brow as he spoke, intimating that he meditated 
a specdy end to the contest, when, just as the noise 
of horses’ feet drew nigh, a Welsh knight, known 
as such by the diminutive size of his steed, his 
naked limbs, and his bloody spear, called out loudly 
to the combatants to hold their hands. 

“ Is Pembroke near ?” said De Walton. 

‘< No nearer than Loudon Hil,’”’ said the Prea- 
tantin; “ but I bring his commands to John de 
Walton.” 

‘“‘] stand ready to obey them through every 


danger,” answered the knight. 


“ Woe is me,” said the Wel 


» that my 


perme 
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mouth should bring to the ears of 90 brave a man | Knight of Fleming, who has gallantly bestowed 


tidings so unwelcome ! The Earl of Pembroke 

esterday received information that the Castle of 
Dougias was attacked by the son of the deceased 
Earl, and the whole inhabitants of the district. 
Pembroke, on hearing this, resolved to march to 
your support, noble knight, with all the forces he 
had at his disposal. He did so, and accordingly 
entertained every assurance of relieving the castle, 
when unexpectedly he met, on Loudon il, a body 
of men of no very inferior force to his own, and 
having at their head that famous Bruce whom the 
Scottish rebels acknowledge as their king. He 
marched instantly to the attack, swearing he would 
not even draw a comb through his grey beard until 
he had rid England of this recurring plague. But 
the fate of war was against us.” 

He stopt here for lack of breath. 

“ I thought so |’? exclaimed Douglas. “ Robert 
Bruce will now sleep at night, since he has paid 
home Pembroke for the slaughter of his friends 
and the dispersion of his army at Methuen Wood. 
His men are, indeed, accustomed to meet with 
dangers, and to conquer them: those who follow 
him have been trained under Wallace, besides 
being partakers of the perils of Bruce himself. It 
was thought that the waves had swallowed them 
when they shipped themselves from the west ; but 
know, that the Bruce was determined with the pre- 
sent reviving spring to awaken his pretensions, 
and that he retires not from Scotland again while 
he lives, and while a single lord remains to set his 
foot by his sovereign, in spite of all the power 
ro has been so feloniously employed against 

im.” 

“ It is even too true,” said the Welshman Mere- 
dith, “ although it is said by a proud Scotchman,— 
The Earl of Pembroke, completely defeated, is 
unable to stir from Ayr, towards which he has re- 
treated with t loss ; and he sends his instruc- 
tions to Sir John de Walton, to make the best 
terms he can for the surrender of the Castle of 
Donglas, and trust nothing to his support.” 

The Scottish, who heard this unexpected news, 
joined in a shout so loud and energetic, that the 
ruins of the ancient church seemed actually to 
rock, and threaten to fall on the heads of those 
who were crowded within it. 

The brow of De Walton was overclouded at the 
news of Pembroke’s defeat, although in some re- 
8 it placed him at liberty to take measures for 

e safety of the Lady of Berkely. He could not, 
however, claim the same honourable terms which 
had been offered to him by Douglas before the 
news of the battle of Loudon Hill had arrived. 

“ Noble knight,” he said, “ it is entirely at your 
pleasure to dictate the terms of surrender of your 
paternal castle; nor have I a right to claim from 
you those conditions which, a little while since, 
your generosity put in my offer. But I submit to 
my fate ; and upon whatever terms you think fit to 
grant me, I must be content to offer to surrender 
to you the weapon, of which I now put the point 
in the earth, in evidence that I will never more 
direct it against you until a fair ransom shall place 
it once more at my own disposal.” 

“ God forbid,” answered the noble James of 

las, “ that I should take such advan of 
the bravest knight out of not a few who have found 
me work in batile! I will take example from the 


his captive in guerdon upon a noble damsel here 
present; and in like manner I transfer my claim 
upon the person of the redoubted Knight of Wal- 
ton, to the high and noble Lady Augusta Berkely, 
who, I hope, will not scorn to accept from the 
Douglas a gift which the chance of war has thrown 
into his hands.” 

Sir John de Walton, on hearing this unexpected 
decision, looked up like the traveller who diseovers 
the beams of the sun breaking through and dis- 
persing the tempest which has accompanied him 
for a whole morning. The Lady of Berkely re- 
collected what became her rank, and showed her 
sense of the Douglas’s chivalry. Hastily wiping 
off the tears which had unwillingly flowed to her 
eyes, while her lover’s safety and her own were 
resting on the precarious issue of a desperate com- 
bat, she assumed the look proper to a heroine of 
that age, who did not feel averse to accept the 
importance which was conceded to her by the ge- 
neral voice of the chivalry of the period. Stepping 
forward, bearing her person gracefully, yet mo- 
destly, in the attitude of a lady accustomed to be 
looked to in difficulties like the present, she ad- 
dressed the audience in a tone which might not 
have misbecome the Goddess of Battle dispersing 
her influence at the close of a field covered with 
the dead and the dying. 

“ The noble Douglas,” she said, “ shall not pass 
without a prize from the field which he has so 
nobly won. This rich string of brilliants, which my 
ancestor won from the Sultan of Trebisond, itself 
a prize of battle, will be honoured by sustaining, 
under the Douglas’s armour, a lock of hair of the 
fortunate lady whom tke victorious Jord has adopt- 
ed for his guide in chivalry; and if the Douglas, 
till he shall adorn it with that lock, will permit the 
honoured lock of hair which it now bears to retain 
its station, she on whose head it grew will hold it 
as a signal that poor Augusta de Berkely is par- 
doned for having gaged any mortal man in strife 
with the Knight of Douglas.” 

““ Woman’s love,” replied the Douglas, “ shall 
not divorce this locket from my bosom, which I 
will keep till the last day of my life, as emblematic 
of female worth and female virtue. And, not to 
encroach upon the valued and honoured province 
of Sir John de Walton, be it known to all men, 
that whoever shall say that the Lady Augusta ef 
Berkely has, in this entangled matter, acted other- 
wise than becomes the noblest of her sex, he will 
do well to be ready to maintain such a proposition 
a his lance, against James of Douglas, in a fair 

eld. 

This speech was heard with approbation on all 
sides; and the news brought by Mereditlyof the 
defeat of the Earl of Pembroke, and his subsequent 
retreat, reconciled the fiercest of the English sol- 
diers to the surrender of Douglas Caetle. The ne- 
cessary conditions were speedily agreed on, which 
put the Scottish in possession of this stronghold, 
together with the stores, both of arms and ammu- 
nition, of every kind which it contained. The gar- 
rison had it to boast, that they obtained a free pas- 
sage, with their horses and arms, to return by the 
shortest and safest route to the marches of Eng- 
land, without either suffering or inflicting damage. 

t of Hautlieu was not behind in acting a 
generous part; the gallant Knight of Valence was 
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allowed to accompany his friend De Walton and 
the Lady Augusta to Eagiand, and without ransom. 

The vanerable prelate of Glasgow, seeing what 
appeared at one time likely to end in a general 
conflict, terminate s0 auspiciously for his country, 
contented himself with bestowing his blessing on 
the assembled multitude, and retiring with those 
who came to assist in the service of the day. 

This surrender of Douglas Castle upon the Palm 
Sunday of 19th March, 1306-7, was the beginning 
of a career of conquest which was uninterrupted, 
in which the greater part of the strengths and 
fortresses of Scotland were yielded to those who 
asserted the liberty of their country, until the 
crowning mercy was gained in the celebrated field 
of Bannockburn, where the English sustained a de- 
feat more disastrous than is mentioned upon any 
other occasion in their annals. 

Little need be said of the fate of the persons of 
this story. King Edward was greatly enraged at 
Sir John de Walton for having surrendered the 
Castle of Douglas, securing at the same time his 
own object, the envied hand of the heiress of 
Berkely. The knights to whom he referred the 
matter as a subject of enquiry, gave it neverthe- 
less as their opinion that De Walton was void of 
all censure, having discharged his duty in its full- 
est extent, till the commands of his superior officer 
obliged him to surrender the Dangerous Castle. 

A singular renewal of intercourse took place, 
many months afterwards, between Margaret of 
Hautlieu and her lover, Sir Malcolm Fleming. 
The use which the lady made of her freedom, and 
of the doom of the Scottish Parliament, which put 
her in possession of her father’s inheritance, was 
to follow her adventurous spirit through dangers 
not usually encountered by§those of her sex; and 
the Lady of Hautlieu was not only a daring fol- 
lower of the chase, but it was said that she was 
even not daunted in the battle-field. She remained 
faithful to the political principles which she had 
adopted at an early period ; and it scemcd as if she 
had formed the gallant resolution of shaking the 
god Cupid from her horse’s mane, if not treading 
him beneath her horse’s feet. 

The Fleming, although he had vanished from 
the neighbourhood of the counties of Lanark and 
Ayr, made an attempt to state his apology to the 
Lady de Hautlieu herself, who returned his letter 
unopened, and remained to all appearance resolved 
iver again to enter oe the topic of their origi- 
nal engagement. It chanced, however, at a later 
period of the war with England, while Fleming 
was one night travelling upon the Border, after 
the ordinary fashion of one who sought adven- 
teres, a waiting-maid, equipped in a fantastic 
habit, asked the protection of his arm in the name 
of her*lady, who, late in the evening, had been 
made captive, she said, by certain ill-disposed cai- 
tiffe, who were carrying her by force through the 
forest. The Fleming’s lance was, of course, in its 
rest, and woe betide the faitour whose lot it was 
to encounter its thrust; the first fell, incapable of 
further combat, and another of the felons encoun- 
tered the same fate with little more resistance. 
The lady released from the discourteous cord 
which restrained her liberty, did not hesitate to 
oin company with the brave knight by whom she 

d been reseved ; and although the darkness did 
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liberator, yet she could not but fend a willing ear 
to the conversation with which he entertained her, 
as they proceeded on the way. He e of the 
fallen caitiffs as being Englishmen, who found a 
pleasure in exercising oppression and barbarities 
upon the wandering damsels} of Scotland, and 
whose cause, therefore, the champions of that coun- 
try were bound to avenge while the blood tnrobbed 
in their veins. He spoke of the injustice of the 
national quarrel which had afforded a pretence for 
such deliberate oppression ; and the lady, who her- 
self had suffered so much by the interference of 
the English in the affairs of Scotland, readily ac- 
quiesced in the sentiments which he expressed on 
a subject which she had so much reason for re- 
garding as an afflicting one. Her answer was 
given in the spirit of a person who would not hesi- 
tate, if the times should call for such an example, 
to defend even with her hand the rights which she 
asserted with her tongue, 

Pleased with the sentiments which she ie i 
ed, and recognising in her voice that secret ’ 
which, once impressed upon the human heart, is 
rarely wrought out of the remembrance by a lon 
train of subsequent events, he almost persuad 
himself that the tones were familiar to him, and 
had at one time formed the key to his innermost 
affections. In proceeding on their journey, the 
knight’s troubled state of mind was augmented in- 
stead of being diminished. The scenes of his ear- 
liest youth were recalled by circumstances so slight, 
as would in ordinary cases have produced no effect 
whatever ; the sentiments appeared similar to those 
which his life had been devoted to enforce, and he 
half persuaded himself that the dawn of day was 
to be to him the beginning of a fortune equally 
singular and extraordinary. 

In the midst of this anxiety, Sir Maleolm Flem- 
ing had no anticipation that the lady whom he had 
heretofore rejected was again thrown into his path, 
after years of absence ; still less, when daylight 
gave him a partial view of his fair companion’s 
countenance, was he prepared to believe that he 
was once again to term himself the champion of 
Margaret de Hautlieu, but it was so. The lady, 
on that direful morning when she retired from the 
church of Douglas, had not resolved (indeed what 
lady ever did?) to renounce, without some struggle, 
the beauties which she had once posseased. A long 
process of time, employed under skilfu. hands, had 
succeeded in obliterating the scars which remained 
as the marks of her fall. These were now conpi- 
derably effaced, and the lost organ of sight 10 
longer appeared so great a blemish, concealed, as 
it was, by a black ribbon, and the arts of the tire- 
woman, who made it her business to shadow it 
over by & lock of hair. In a word, he saw the 
same Margaret de Hautlicu, with no very different 
style of expression from that which her face, par- 
taking of the high and passionate character of her 
soul, had always presented. It seemed to both, 
therefore, that their fate, by bringing them toge- 
ther after a separation which appeared so decisive, 
had intimated its fiat that their fortunes were in- 
separable from each other. By the time that the 
summer sun had climbed high in the heavens, the 
two travellers rode apart from their retinue, cone 
versing together with an eagerness which marked 
the important matters in discussion between them ; 


not permit her to recognise her old lover in her ' and in a short time it was made generally known 
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through Scotland, that Sir Malcolm Fleming and 


the Lady Margaret de Hautlien were to be united 
at the court of the good King Robert, and the hus- 
band invested with the honours of Biggar and 
Cumbernauld, an earldom so Jong known in the 
family of Fleming. 





THE gentle reader is acquainted, that these are, 
in all probability, the last tales which it will be the 
lot of the Author to submit to the public. He is 
now on the eve of visiting foreign parts; a ship of 
war is commissioned by its Royal Master to carry 
the Author of Waverley to climates in which he 
may possibly obtain such a restoration of health as 
may serve him to spin his thread to an end in his 
own country. Had he continued to prosecute his 
usual literary labours, it seems indeed probable, 
that at the term of years he has already attained, 
the bowl, to use the pathetic language of Scripture, 
would have been broken at the fountain ; and little 
can one, who has enjoyed on the whole an uncom- 
mon share of the most inestimable of worldly bless- 
ings, be entitled to complain, that life, advancing 
to ita-period, should be attended with its usual pro- 
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portions of shadows and storms, They have affect- 
ed him at least in no more painful manner than is 
inseparable from the discharge of this part of the 
debt of humanity. Of those whose relation to him 
in the ranks of life might have ensured him their 
sympathy under indisposition, many are now no 
more; and those who may yet follow in his wake, 
are entitled to expect, in bearing inevitable evils, 
an example of firmness and apap more espe- 
cially on the part of one who has enjoyed no small 
good fortune during the course of his pilgrimage. 

The public have claims on his gratitude, for 
which the Author of Waverley has no adequate 
means of expression ; but he may be permitted to 
hope, that the powers of his mind, such as they 
are, may not have a different date from those of 
his body; and that he may again meet his patron- 
ising friends, if not exactly in his old fashion of 
literature, at least in some branch, which may net 
call forth the remark, that— 


*Snperfluous lags the veteran on the stage " 


ABBOTSFORD, 
September, 1831 


END OF CASTILE DANGEROTS. 
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NOTES 


Nore A.—Castie or DovuLas 


The following notice of Douglas Castle, &c., is from the 
Nescription of the Sheriffdom of Lanark, by William Hamil- 
son of Wishaw, written in the beginning of the last century, 
nad printed by the Maitland Club of Glasgow in 183] :— 

*‘ Douglass parish, and baronie and lordship, heth very long 
appertained to the family of Douglass, and continued with the 
Earles of Douglass until] their fatall forfeiture, anno 1445 ; 
during which tyme there are many noble and important ac- 
tions recorded in histories performed by them, by the lords 
and earls of that great family. It was thereafter given to 
Douglass, Earl of Anguse, and continued with them until 
William, Earle of Anguse, was created Marquess of Douglass, 
anno 1633; and is now the principal seat of the Marquess of 
Douglass his family. It is a large baronie and parish, and 
ane laick patronage ; and the Marquess is both titular and pa- 
tron. He heth there, near to the church, avery consideraute 
great house, called the Castle of Douglas; and near the 
church is a fyne village, called the town of Douglass, long 
since erectod in a burgh of baronic. It heth ane handsome 
cnurch, with many ancicnt tnonuments and inscriptions on the 
old interments of the Earlcs of this place. 

“The water of Douglas runs quyte through the whole length 
of this parish, and upon either side of the water it is called 
Douglasdale. It toucheth Clyde gowards the north, and 1s 
bounded by Lesmahagow to the west, Kyle to the southwest, 
Crawford John and Carmichacll to the south and southeast. 
It is a pleasant strath, plentitull in grass ang corn, and coal ; 
und the minister is well provided. 

“The lands of Heyslesidc. belongin 
rae good house anit pleasant seat, cle 


to Samuel Douglass, 
se by a wood,” &c.~ 


Norse: B.—Wasecsrps Prac, 
oe Place, the fief granted to Thomas Dickson by 
illiam the Hardy, seventh Lord Douglas, is still pointed out 
about two miles to the southwest of the Castle Dangerous. 
Dickson was saxty years of age at the time when Lord James 
first appeared in Douglasdale. His heirs kept possession of 
the fief forcenturies; and some respectable gentlemen’s fami- 
lies in Lanarkshire still trace themselves to this anceator.— 
From Notes by Mr. Haddow. } 


Note C.—EPItryets or POETs. 


The name of Maker stands for Poet (with the original sense 
of which word it exactly corresponds) in the old Scottish lan- 
guage. That of Trouveur or Troubadour—Finder, in short 
—lgs a similar meaning, and almost in every country the 
poetical tribes have been graced with the same epithets, in- 
ferring the property of those who employ inveution or crea- 


' ation 





Note D.—Scotcn Winip CATTLE. 


These Bulls are thus described by Hector Boetins, concern- 
ing whom he says-—‘‘1n this wood (namely the Caledonian 
wood) were sometime white bulls, with crisp and curling 
manes, like fierce lions; and though they seemed meek and 
tame in the remanent figure of their bodies, they were more 
wild than any other beasts, and had such hatred against the 
society and company of men, that they never came in the 
woods nor lesuries where they found any foot or hand there- 
of, and many days after they eat not of the herbs that were 
touched or handled by man. These buils were so wild, that 
they were never taken but by slight and crafty labour, and so 
impatient, that after they were taken they dicd from insu 
portable dolour. As scon as any man invaded these bulls, 
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; they rushed with such terrible press upon him that they struck 


him to the earth, taking no fear of hounds, sharp lances, or 
other most penetrative weapons,’’—Boetius, Chron. Scot., Vol. 
I., page xxxix. 

The wild cattle of this breed, which are now only known 
in one manor in England, that of Chillingham Castle, in Nor- 
thuimberland, (the seat of the Karl of Tankerville,) were, in 
the memory of man, still preserved in three places in Scot- 
land, namely, Drumlanrig, Cumbernauld, and the upper pas 
at Hamilten Palace, at all of which places, except the last, 
I helieve, they have now been destroyed, on account of their 
ferocity. But though those of modern days are remarkable 
for their white colour, with black muzzles, and exhibiting, in 
aamall degree, the black mane, about three or four inches 
long, by which the bulls in particular are distinguished, they 
do not by any means come near the terrific description given 
us by the ancient authors, which has made some naturalists 
think that these animals should probably be referred to a dif- 
ferent species, though possessing the same general habits, 
and included in the same genus. The bones, which are often 
discovered in Scottish mosses, peloni cores) to a race of 
animals much larger than those of Chillingham, which sel- 
dom grow to above 80 stone (of 14 lbs.,) the general weight 
varying from 60 to 80 stone. We should be accounted very 
negligent by one class of readers, did we not record that the 
beef furnished by those cattle is of excellent flavour, and 
finely marbled. 

The following is an extract from a letter received by Sir 
Walter Scott, some time after the publication of the novel :— 

**When it is wished to kill any of the cattle at Chilling- 
ham, the keeper gocs into the herd on horseback, in which 
way they are quite accessible, and singling out his victim, 
takes aim with a large rifle-gun, and seldom fails in bringing 
him down. Jf the poor anima) makes much bellowing in his 
agony, and especially if the ground be stained with his blood, 
his companions become very furious, and are themselves, L 
believe, accessory to his death. After which, they fly off toa 
distant part of the park, and he is drawn away on @ sledge. 
Lord Tankerville is very tenacious of these singular animals ; 
he will on no account part with a an one, and hardly al- 
lows of a sufficient number being killed, to leave pasturage 
for those that remain. 

‘‘It happened on one occasion, three or four years ago, 
that a party visiting at the castle, among whom were some 
men of war, who had hunted buffaloes in foreign parts, ob- 
tained permission to do the keeper's work, and. shoot one of 
the wild cattle. They sallied out on horseback, and duly 
equipped for the enterprise, attacked their object. The poor 
animal received several wounds, but none of them provin 
fatal, he retired before his pursuers, roaring with pain anc 
rage, till, planting himself against a wall or tree, he stood at 
bay, offering a front of defiance. In this position the youth- 
ful heir of the castle, Lord Ossulston, rode up to give him the 
fatal shot. Though warned of the danger of approaching 
near to the enraged animal, and especially of tiring without 
first having turned his horse's head in a direction to be 
ready for flight, he discharged his piece; but ere he could 
turn his horse round to make his retreat, the raging beast 
had plunged his immense horns into its flank. The horse 
staggered and was near falling, but recovering by a violent 
effort, he extricated himself from his infuriated pursuer, 
making off with all the speed his wasting strength supplied, 
hia entrails meanwhile dragging on the Groene: till at Jength 
he fell, and died at the same moment. The animal was now 
close upon his rear, and the young Lord would unquestion- 
ably have shared the fate of bis unhappy steed, had not the 
keeper, deeming it full time to conclude the day's atvertion, 
fired at the instant. His shot brought the beast tothe ground, 
and running in with his large knife, he put a period to his ex- 
istence. 

“ This scene of eentemany astime was viewed from a 
turret of the castle by Lady Tankerville and her female visit 
ors. Such a situation. for the mother of the young hero, was 
anything but enviable.’’) 
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Nore E.—Co.Leripas. 


palpi author has somewhat altered part of a beautifal un- 
lished fragment of Coleridge :— 


“* Where is the grave of Sir Arthur Orellan,— 
Where may the grave of that good knight be ? 
By the marge of a brook, on the slope of Helvellyn, 
Under the boughs of a young birch-tree. 
The Oak that in Summer was pleasant to hear, 
That rustled in Autumn all withered and sear, 
That whistled and groan’d thro’ the Winter alone, 
He hath fone, and a8 birch in his place is grown. 
e knight’s bones are dust, 
His good sword is rust ; 
His spirit is with the saints, we rine 
Fdit. 


Notre F.—Buioopy Sykks. 


The ominous name of Bloodmire-Sink or Syke, marks a 
narrow hollow to the northwest of Douglas Castle, from 
which it is distant about the third of a mile. Mr. Haddow 
states, that according to local tradition, the name was given 
te consequence of Sir James Duugies having at this spot in- 
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tercepted and slain part of the garrison of the castle, while 
De Walton was in eommand. 


Notz G.—Drgaty or Youne DicKson, 


[The fall of this brave stripling by the hand of the h 
governor, and the stern heroism of the father in turning from 
the spot where he lay, ‘‘a model of beauty and strength,” 
thas Ig might not be withdrawn from the duty which Douglas 
had ed him of ba A Ba Lady of Berkely, excites 
an interest for both, with which it is almost to be regretted 
that history interferes. It was the old man, Thomas Dickson, 
not his son, who fell. The slogan, ‘‘a Douglas, a Dougias,” 
having been cremgeore raised, Dickson, who was within the 
ch thinking that his young Lord with his armed band 
was at hand, drew his aword, and with only one man to as- 
sist him, opposed the English, who now rughed to the door. 
Cut acroas the middle by an English sword,he still continued 
his opposition, till he fell lifeleas at the threshold. Such is 
tradition, and it is supported by a memorial of some autho- 
rity—a tombstone, still to be seen in the churchyard of Don- 
glas, on which is sculptured a figure of Dickson, supportin 
with his left arm his protruding entrails, and raising his swor 
with the other in the attitude of combat.J— Note by the Rev. 
Mr. Stewart of Douglas. 


END OF NOTES TO CASTLE DANGHROUUS. 
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Glossary. 


A’, all, 

Aa, aw, wwe. 

Ableeze, blazing. 

Aboon, abune, abore. 

Abulyiements, habiltments ; accoutrements. 

Aefauld, simple. 

Aff, off. 

Aff-hands, hands off. 

Afore, before. 

Aft, oft. 

Aften, often. 

Afterhend, afterwards. 

Ahint, behind. 

Agee, ajee, 
wrong. 

Aiblins, perhape. 

Ain, own. 

Aines, aince, ovce. 

Ainsells, own sel res. 

Air, ear, early. 

Airn, iron. 

Airts, points of the conpass. 

Airt, to direct. 

Aits, oats, ait-meal, oat-meal. 

Aiver, aver, @ tcork-horse. 

Ajee, awry. 

Alane, alone. 

A-low, @ fire; ina flame, 

Altoun, old town. 

Amaist, almost. 

Ambry, aumry, almery, close cupboard for keeping 
cold rictuals, bread, &c. 

An, uf, 

Anes-errand, of sct purpose, sole errund. 

Angnt, opposite ; ; respecting. 

Aneuch, enough. 

Ante-nup, antenuptial fornication between persons 
who are afterwards married to each other. 

Archilowe, (of unknown derivation,) a peace-offer- 


aury; off the sight line; obliquely ; 


é 


ing. 

Ark, meal-ark ; a large chest for holding meat. 

Arles, earnest money. 

Arriage and carriage, plough and cart service. 

Ass, as 

Assoilzie, assojlize, acquit. 

Aucht, aught, to possess or belong to. 
aught it?” to whom does it belong ? 


Aught, see sion; property. “In ane’s aught,” i) 


“ Whae’s 


one’s ng. 
Atweel, J wot well. 


Auld, old. 
Auld- farran, ee 
Auld-warld, old fashioned ; antique. Auld-warld 


stories, ancient stories. 
Aver, work-horse. 


ne 


Aweel, wedl. 
Awes, owes. 
Awmous, alms. 
Awmry, ®. ambry. 
Awn, owing. 


Awsome, awful ; terrible. 
AX, ask. 

B 
Ba’, hand-ball. 


Bab, bunch ; tassedl. 

Back, backet, coad-scuttle. Ass-backet, ashe-scuticv 
Adj. muckle-backit, broad -backed. 

Baff, blow; bang; heary thump. 

Bayganet, bayonet. 

Baik, beck ; curtsy ; reverence. 

Bailie, alderman, or magistrate. 

Bairns, ohtldren. 

Baith, both. 

Baittle, rioh pasture. 

—— grass grund, rich close-cropped sheep pasture. 

Ballant, ba/lad. 

Baldrick, girdle, 

Ban, curse. 

Band, bond. 

Banes, bones. 

Bang, spring ; « bound. 

Bannet, bonnet. 

Bannock, flat round cake. 

Bannock-fluke, turbot. 

Bangster, a riolent fellow who carries everything 
before him. 

Bargaining, disputing; battling. 

Barken, encrust. 

Barkit, tanned. 

Karla fummil, barley, an exclamation fur a truce 
by one who has fallen down in wrestling vr play, 
“by our Lady, upset! f am down!” 

Barley, barly, (from parley,) a cry amoung buys at 
thetr violent games for a truce. 

Barm, yeast. 

Barns-breaking, idle frolic. 

Barrace, a lists for combatants, 

Barrow-tram, shaft of a wheel-barrow. 

Bartizan, (in fortification,) batilement. 

Batts, botts. 

Baudrons, puss; a cat. 

Bauks, uncultivated places between ridiyes of land. 

Bauld, bald, also bold. 

Bawhee, hal fpenny. 

Bawbee rows, half-penny rolls 

Bawson-faced, having a white obluny spot on the face. 

Baxter, baker. 

4 “let be,” fet alone ; not to mention. 

Beal, biel, (Gael. ) mouth, opentny ; also suppurate. 

Bean, bien, bein, well to "do ; comfortalle and well 
provided, 
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Bear, barley that has more than two rows of grain 


in the ear. 
Bedesman, one that prays for, or to; a poor pen- 


sioner. 

Bedral, a beadle, also bed-rid. 

Beflummed, palavered ; flattered. 

Begrutten, usted with weeping. 

Begunk, begoke, trick. 

Beild, bield, shelter. 

Bein, wealthy ; well provided. 

Belike, perhaps. 

Belive, belyve, by and by ; speedily. 

Bell-the-cat, to contend with, especially of superior 
rank or power ; to use strong measures regardless 
of consequences. 

Bell-wavering, wandering. 

Ben, (be-in,) the inner apartment. “To bring far 
ben,” to treat with great respect and hospitality. 

Bend-leather, thick sole leather 

Bennison, blessing. 

Bent, a kind of grass ; metaphorically the hill ; the 
moor. Ta’en the bent,” taken the field ; run 
away. 

Bicker, wooden vessel made by a@ cooper for hold- 
ing liquor, brose, &c. 

Bide, stay; endure ; reside. 
@ moment. 

Biding, abiding ; waiting ; residing. 

Bield, . beild. 

Bien, v. bein. 

Big, build ; also great, large. 

Bigging, building. 

Biggit, built. 

Biggoneta, linen caps of the fashion worn by the 

equine sisterhood. 

Bike, byke, bink, wild-becs’ nest. 

Bly, (the infantine pronunciation of brither,) bro- 
ther. 

Bind, (in drinking,) as much liquor as one can carry 
under his band or girdle. “I’m at my bind,” 
L~e got my full measure. 

Bink, bench ; bank ; acclivity. 

Binn, bing, heap of unthrashed corn. 

Binna, be not. 

Birkie, a child’s game at cards; also a lively young 
fellow. 

Birling, drinkiny , administering liquor ; also mak- 
ing a grumbling noise like an old fashioned spin- 
ning-wheel or hand-mill in motion. 

Birly-man, the petty officer of a burgh of barony. 

Birn, burden. “Skin and birn,” full account of a 
eheep, by bringing the skin with the tar mark, and 
the head with the brand on the nose; the whole 
of anything. 

Birr, noise ; vehemence ; stimulate. 

Birse, bristles. Set up his birse,” rowsed him to 
his mettle ; put him in a towering passion. 

Bit, (used as a diminutive.) “ Bit burn,” small 
rieulet. “ Bit lassock,” little girl. 

Bit, small space ; spot. “Blithe bit,” nt spot. 

Bite, a bit. “ Bite of b a ful of bread. 

Bittle, beetle, a wooden bat for beating of linen. 

Bittock, little bit; a@ short distance. (Ock is used 
as a diminutive, as in lassock for lass.) 

Blackaviced, dark-complexioned. 

Black-fishers, poachers who kill salmon én close-time. 

Sapte blackened. 

-mail, ssourtiy-money paid to freebooters. 

Black-nebs, democrats ; factious discontented revilers. 

Blasting, puffing and blowing ; also boasting. 





“ Bide a blink,” stay 
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Blate, bashful ; modest. 

Blawart, blaewort, bluebottle, bluewort, centaurea 
cyants. 

Blaw-in-my-lug, boast tn mine ear; fiatterer: 
parasite. 

Blawingin one’s lug, flattering; using circumlooution. 

pening: Cherad ee, blinding you with flattery. 

Bleeze, blaze. 

Blether, bladder. 

Blethers, babbling ; foolish talk. 

Blink, glance of the eye; glimpse ; a twinkling. 

Blithe, glad ; pleasant. 

Blood-wite, compensation, or fine for bloodshed. 

Bluid, blood. 

Blunker, bungler ; one that spoils every thing he med- 
dles with. 

Boast, talking to intimidate. 

Bob, dance ; up and down. 

Bodach, old man ; bug-a-boo. 

Bode, what ts bidden ; offer. 

Boddle, a copper coin, value, the siath part of an 
English penny, equal to two doits, or Scottish penntes. 

Bogilly, fudi of goblins. 

Bogles, goblins ; bugbears ; scarecrows. 

Bole, boal, a locker tn the wall of a cottage for keepi 
books, &c. ‘ Window-bole,” a window with blinds 
of wood, with one small pane of glass in the middle, 
instead of casement. 

Bolt, arrow. 

Bonnally, bonnaile, a parting cup with a friend, in 
earnest of wishing him a prosperous journey. 

Bonny-wawlies, toys, trinkets. Waulie, (a daisy) is 
commonly used figuraticely to express what ts 
beautiful. 

Boot, buit, a balance of valuein barter. “ Into the 
boot,” given into [instead of} the boot. 

Booth, shop. 

Bordel, brothe/. 

Borrell-loons, low rustic r 


ogues. 
Borrowing-days, the three ag days of March, 0. 8. 


“ March borrowed frae Aprile 
Three days, an’ they were ill ; 
The first o” them was wind and weet. 
The second o’ them was snaw an’ sleet, 
The third o° them was sic a freeze, 
That the birds’ legs stack to the trees.” 
See Note, Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


Boss, hollow. 

Bonnet-laird, small proprietor of land. 

Bonnie, bonny, pretty; beautiful ; 
worthy ; approved. 

Bothy, hut ; pseits 

Bouking, bucking. 

Boul o’ a pint stoup, handle of a two-quart pot 

Bountith, the bounty given in addition to sti 
wages. ¢ 

Bourd, jeer ; mock. 

Bouroks, bourachs, confused heaps ; miserable hets ; 
also smali enotosures. 

Bourtree-bush, elder bush. 

Bow, boll, or dry measure, containing the siateenth 
part of a chalder. 

Bowies, casks with the head taken out ; tubs ; milk- 
pails. 

Bowk, bulk ; body. 

tip fern. “i 
rae, rist ound. 

Braid, Broads 

Brander, gridiron. 


also strong ; 
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trandered, grilled ; broiled. 

Brank-new, bran-new, a phrase equivalent to  spick 
and span ;” quite new. 

Brash, transient fit of sickness. 

Brattach, standard ; literally, cloth. 

Braw, ead Nae 

Brawhy, bravely; finely. 

Braws, braveries ; finery. 

Breaskit, briskit, the breast. 

Brecham, working horse’s collar. 

Breckan, fern. 

Breeks, breeches. “ Breekless,” breechiless. 

Brent brow, high forehead. 

Brickle, brittle ; ticklish. 

Brig, bridge. 

Brither, brother. 

Broach, broche, spit. 

Brooch, breast-pin. 

Brochan, gruel. 

Breering, coming through the ground, as young 
corn, &c. 

Brock, badger, (from its white or spotted face.) 

Brockit-cow, white-faced cow. 

Brog,a pointed instrument, suchas a shoemaker’s awl. 

Brogging, pricking with a sharp-pointed instrument. 

Brogues, shoes ; in the Lowlands, shoes of half-dressed 
leather. 

Broken man, outlaw ; bankrupt. 

Broo, bree, broth ; juice ; also, opinion founded on 
bruit or report. 

Brose, a kind of pottage, made by pouring boiling 
water or broth on meal, which is stirred while the 
liquid is poured. The dish is denominated from 
the nature of the liquid, as “water-brose,” « kail- 
brose.”’ 

Brose, brevris ; stir-about. 

Brose-time, brewis-time ; supper-time. 

Brown Man of the Moors, a drotch, dwarf, or 
subterranean elf. ; yi 

Brownies, domestic goblins ; the “ Robin Goodfel- 
lows’? of Scotland. 

Browst, brewing ; as much as is brewed at one time. 

Bruckle, brickle ; brittle ; ticklish. 

Bruick, brook, use; wear; enjoy. 

Bruilzie, brow ; scuffle; disturbance. 

Brunstane, brimstone. 

Brusten, bursted. 

Buekie, shell of @ sea-snail, or any spiral shell, of 
whatever size. * Deil, or deevil’s buckie,” @ per- 
gerse refractory youngster; a mischievous mad- 
cap that has an evil twist in his character. 

Buik, buke, book. 

Buirdly, strong ; athletic. 

Buist, boost, the mark set upon cattle by their owners. 

Bumbazed, amazed ; Dia? He ; stupified. 

Bunker, bench. “Sand-bunker,” sand bank; in 
cottages a seat which also serves for a chest, open- 

* ing with a hinged lid. 

Busk, dress. 

Busking, dressing. 

But-an’-ben, be-out and be-in, or the outer and inner 
side of the partition-wall in a house consisting of 
two apartments. 

Buttock-mail, fine imposed on fornication tn liew 
of sitting on the stool of repentance. 

Bye, “down bye,” down yonder; not far off. 

By ordinar, more than ordinary. 

By, past ; besides; over and above. 

Byganes, bygones, what ie gone by and past. 


Byre, shipper ; cop-howse. 


| 
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Byine, odd time; interval of Icisure; now and 
then. 


C 


Ca’, drive. “ Ca’-throw,” disturbance ; prevention. 
“ Ca’ the shuttle,” drive the shuttle. 

Ca’, call. 

Cadger, carrier; huzter. 

Cadgy, lively and frisky ; wanton. 

Caickling, cackling. 

Cailliachs, (Gael.) old women. 

Caimed, kaimed, combed. 

Caird, tinker. 

Cairn, ie of loose stones piled as a memorial of 

some individual or ocowrrence. 

Calf-ward, v. cauf-ward. 

Callan, callant, young lad; a somewhat trrisory 
use of the old term gallant ; a fine fellow. 

Caller, cool, fresh. ‘Caller oysters,” or “ her- 
rings,” newly caught. 

Cam, came. 

Camstery, froward ; perverse ; unmanageable. 

Canna, cannot. 

Cannily, skilfully ; cautiously. 

Canny, skilful ; prudent ; duoky 5 in a superstitious 


sense, good conditioned and safe to deal with ; 
trustworthy. 

Cantle, the back part of the head; also a fragment 
broken off any thing. 


Cantrip, spell ; incantation ; charm. 

Canty, lively and cheerful. 

Capercailzie, the great cock of the wood. 

Cap, wooden vessel for holding food or liquor. 

Cappie, diminutive of cap. 

Cappernoity, crabbed ; peevish. 

Capul, horse ; in a more limited sense, work-horse, 

Carfuffled, curfuffled, ruffed ; rumpled. 

Carle, churl , gruff old man. 

Carline, carling, the feminine of care. 

Carriage, horse-and-cart service. 

Carried, in nubibus ; having the mind fixed upon 
something different from the business on hand ; 
having the wits gone “ a wool-gathering.” 

Carritch, curritches, catechism. 

Carvy, carraway. 

Cast, got over ; recovered from. 

Cast, lot ; fate. 

Cast out, fall out; quarrel. 

Cast up, aie also throw in one’s teeth; re- 
proach with. 

Cateran, kearn ; Highland and Irish irregular 
soldier ; freebooter. 

Cauf-ward, calf-ward, place where calecs are kept in 
the field. 

Cauff, pe 

Cauld, cold. 

Cauldrife, chilly ; susceptible of cold. 

Caup, cap, cup; wooden bowl; also the shell of a 
snail, as snail-cap. 

Causey, causeway, calsay, raised and pared street, 
«To crown the causey,” to k e middle or 
higher part of the street in defiance of all to be met. 

Cavey, hen-coop; also a partan, or common sea-orab, 

Certie, “my certie,” my faith ; in good trotk. 

Chack, snack ; luncheon. 

Chafte, jaws. 

Chalder, (dry measure,) sixteen bolls. 

Chancy, lucky. 

Chap, customer ; fellow ; also a stroke. 
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Chappit, struck ; also pounded ; mashed. 

Chaw, chew. 

Cheap o’t, well deserting of tt; deserting woin. 
Cheese-fat, cheese-dish ; cheese furm. 

Chenzie, chain. 

Chields, chicls, young fellows. ; 
Chimleyneuk, chimney corner. 

Choast, (ch as k& in Tweeddale,) hoast, serere 


cough. 

Chop, shop. 

Chow], jowl. 

\Chuckies, barn-door fowls. 

Chuckie-stanes, pebble-stones such as children pluy 
at chuck-farthing with. 

Clachan, a small village, 


Clack-geese, claick-geese, barnacle yeese. 

Clagged, claggit, clogged. 

Clairshach, clairsho, harp. 

Claise, clase, clothes. 

Claiths, clothes. 

Clamyhewit, stroke. 

Clanjamfrie, mob ; tag-rag, and bob-tuil. 

Clap, a stroke ; also moment. 

Clapper, tongue; tongue of a bell. 
clapper,” using his tongue freely. 

Clarty, clorty, unclean ; very dirty. 

Clash, tittle-tattle ; scundal ; idle tall. 

Clat, claut, rake together; an instrament for raking 
together mire, weeds, &c. 

Clatter, tattle. 

Clatter-traps, ratile-traps, a ludicrous name for touls 
and accoutrements. 

Claught, clutched ; snatched violently. 

Claut, v. clat. 

Clavering, talking idly and foolishly. 

Clavers, idle talk. 

Claw, scratch ; scrape. 
give them the finishing stroke, 
curry favour. 

Cleck, collect ; bring together; hatch, 
time,” hatching time. 

Cieed, clothe. 

Cleek, cleick, hook. 

Cleekit, caught as with a hook. 
cunzie,” hooked in the lvin. 

Cleugh, clif/; also ravine. 

Clink, smart stroke ; also a jingliny suend, wetaph. 
money. 

Clinket, clanket ; struck. 

Clipping time, the nick of time. “ ‘To come in clip- 
ping time,” to come as opportunclu as he who risits 
a farmer at sheepshearing time, when there is al- 
ways mirth and good cheer. 

Clocking hen, clucking, hatching, breeding hen. 

Clodded, threw clods ; threw with riolenc:. 

Clomb, climbed. 

Cloot, cloove, divided hoof; cloren hooy. 
and cloot,” hoof and hoof, i.e. ecery hoof. 

Clour, bump upon the head froma bloi ; also in- 
dentation in a brass or pewter vessel ; defacement ; 
inequality of surface produced by a blure. 

Cloured, adj. of clour. 

Clute, t. cloot. 

Coal-heugh, place where ovals are hewed or day. 

Coble, siall fishing-boat upon a river. 

Cock bree, cock broo, cock broth. 

wares cock-a-leekie, leek soup, in which a 
cock has been boiled. 

Cockernonie, the gathering of a young woman's hair 
under the snood or fillct. 


“ Ringing jis 


“Claw up their mutts,” 
“Claw favour,” 


“ Clechineg 


* Cleehit in the 


* Cloot 


j  ing,) tick 
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Cock-laird, a land proprietor who cultivates his own 
estate, 

Cockle-brained, chuckle-headed ; foolish. 

Cock-padle, lump-fish. 

Cod, pillow ; also pod. 

Codling, en apple so called. 
are in great esteem. 

Cogue, cogie, a round wooden vessel made-by a coop- 
er, for holding milk, brose, liquor, ° 

Collie, cur, dog. 

Collie-shangy, quarrel ; confused uproar like that 
produced when collies fall a-worrying one another 
about one of their own kind who has got a shangie 
or shagan, i.e. a canister, &c., tied to his tail. 

Coney, rabbit. 

Cookie, a kind of small sweet bread for eating at tea. 

Corbie, raven. “ Corbie messenger,” one that is 
long upon his errand, or who, like the raren sent 
from the Ark, returns not again, 

Cuost, cast. 

Coronach, dirye. 

Corri, (in the Highlands,) a hollow recess in a 
mountain, open only on one side. 

Cottars, cottagers. 

Cosy, cozie, warm and comfortable. 

Couldna’, could not, 

Coup, turn over. “Coup the crans,” go to wreck, 
like a pot on the fire, when the cran upon which it 
stood is upset, 

Coup, barter. 

Couping, buying, particularly horses ; also trucking, 

| or bartering. 

i Cove, cate. 

| Cowt, colt. 

| Cozic, cosic, warm and comfortable. 

Crach, bvast. 

| Crack, new ; showy. 

| Crack-hemp, crack-rope ; gallows-apple. 

| Cracks, hearty conversation. 

Craemes,krames, warehouses where goods arecrammed 
or packed ; range of booths for the sale of goods. 

Craft, croft. 

Craig, crag, rock ; neck ; throat. 

Craigsman, one who is desterous in climbing rocks. 

Crap, crop, produce of the ground. 

Crap, the top of any thing ; the craw of a Juul, used 
ludicrously for a man’s stomach. 

' Crappit heads, puddings made in the heads of haddocks. 

' Creach, Highland foray ; plundering incursion. 

Creel, a basket or pannier. “ To be in a cregl,”’ 
or “to have one’s wits in a creel,” to hare one’s 
wits gumbled inio confusion. 

Creelfu’, basket/ul. 

Creish, creesh, grease. 

Creishing, greasing. 

Crewels, sorofula. : 

; Crombie, crummy, a crovked horned cow. , 

Crook, pot-kook. 

_ Crook, winding. 

| Crouse, brisk ; full of heart ; cowrageous-like. 

‘ Crowdy, meal and muk mized in a cold state; « kind 

of pottage. 
Crown of the causeway, middle of the street. 
Cruppin, crept. 
Cud, cudgel. 
fae ass. 
ultikins, cutikin uetres, gaiters, 
Gaitie Widen 
 Cuittle, om cuddle, (with a different shade of mean- 
e. “Cuittle favour,” curry favour. 


* Carlisle codlings ” 
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Cullion, (Gael.) puppy; base spunying dog; base | Delieret, delirious. 


fellow ; poltroon. 

Cummer, midwife ; gossip. 

Curch, (Gael. and Fr.) SL erchiof j @ woman’s coter- 
ing for the head ; inner linen cap, sometimes worn 
without the (v.) mutch. 

Curfuffle, ruffle; rumple; put in a disordered and 
tumbled state. 

Curliewurlies, fantastical circular ornaments. 

Curmurring, grumbling. 

Curn, a quantity; an indefinite number. 

Curney, round ; granulated. 

Curple, curpin, crupper. 

Currach, a corackle, or small skiff: boat of wiher- 
work, corered with hides. 

Cusser, cuisser, stallion. 

Cushat, wood-pigeon. 

Cut-lugged, crop-eared. 

Cutty, (cut,) slut; worthless giv? ; a loose woman. 

Cutty, a spoon; tobacco-pipe, cut or broken short. 
“ Cutty-spoon,” a short horn spoon.  Cutty- 
stool,” short-legged stool. 


1) 


Dah, daub, fo peck as birds do. 

Dabs, small bits, or specks stuck upon any thing. 

Dacker, search, as jor stolen or smuggled goods. 

Daft, mad ; frolicsume. 

Daffin, thoughtless gaicty ; foolish playfulness; fooler, 

Daidling, loitering; sauntering ; getting on ina lazy, 
careless way. 

Daiker, to toil ; as in job-worl. 

Daikering, r. dacher. 

Dais, v. dcas. 

Dalt, foster-child. 

Dammer, miner. 

Dammer, stun, «nd confusion by strikifttg ou the head, 

Danders, cinders ; refuse of a smiths fire. 

ee sauntering; roaming idly from place to 

ace, 

Dandillv, spoiled by too much indulgence. 

Dang, dung, struck ; subdued ; knocked orer. 

Darg, dargue, day’s work. 

Darn, dern, conceal. 

Daur, daured, dare; dared. 

Day, “ the day,” to-day. 

Dead-thraw, the death throes; last agonics. When 
applied to an inanimate object, it means neither 

ead nor alive, neither hut nor cold. 

Deas, dais, dees, table, great hall table ; a pew in the 
church, (also a turf seat erected at the doors of 
cottages, but not used by the Author of Warerley 
in this sense.) 

Deasil, motion contrary to that of the sun; a High- 
land superstitious custom, implying some preter- 

« natural virtue. 

Death-ruckle, death-rattle in the throat of a dying 
person. 

Deave, deafen. 

Dee, die. 

Deeing, dying ; also doing. 

Deevil’s-buckie, imp of Satan ; limb of the deri. 

Deil, devil. 

Deil’s dozen, thirteen. 

Deil gaed o’er Jock Wabster, erery thing ucnt topsy- 
turvy ; there toas the devil to pay. 

Dei! may care, the devil nay care; J don’t cure. 

Deil’s snuff-box, the common puff-ball. 
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Deliver, active ; free in motion. 
Deliverly, actitely ; alertly. ‘ 
Delve, vr. devel. 
Demented, txsane. 
Denty, dainty ; nice. 
Dentier, dainiter ; more nice and delicate. 
Dern, concealed ; secret ; hidden. 
| Derned, concealed. 
| Devel, delve, very hard blow. 
| Didna, did not. 
| Dike, dyke, stone-wall fence. 
| Ding, strike; beat; subdue. 
Dink, meat ; trim ; tedy; also contemptuous; scorm 
of others. 
Dinmonts, wethers betiecen one and tico years old, or 
| that have not yet been tirice shorn, 
| Dinna, do not. 
Dinnle, tingle ; thrill. 
Dirl, thri/. 
Dirdum, uproar; tumult; eril; chance; penance, 
| Discreet, civil. 
| 








Discretion, civility. 
Disjasked, jaded ; decayed ; worn out, 
| Disjune, dejune, breakfast. 
| Dits, stops up. 
| Div, do. 
, Divot, thin sod for thatching. , 
| Doch-an-dorrach, (Gacl.) stirrup-cup ; prerting cup. 
Doddie, cow without horns. 
Doiled, dyled, dazed ; stupid ; doting. 
Doited, turned to dotage ; stupid ; confused. 
Dole, “dead dole,” that which was dealt ont to the 
poor at the funerals of the rich. 
i Donnert, donnard, grosely stupid ; stunned. © Auld 
|  Donnert,” in dotagqe. 
Doo, dove. 
| Dook, duck ; immerse under water; bathe. 
| Dooket, doucat, dore-cot; piqeon-house. 
| Dookit, r. doukit. 
| Dooms, used intensitirely, as “dooms Dad,” reti 
| bad, os of d d bad.) 
Doon, down.  ~ 
Door-stane, threshold. 
| Dorlach, r. dourlach. 
, Douee, quiet; sober; sedate. 
i Dought, could ; was able. 
| Doukit, ducked. 
Doup, bottom ; but-end. 
Dour, hard and impenetrable in body or mind. 
Dourlach, (Gael.) bundle; knapsack ; literally 
satchel of arrows. 
Dover, neither asleep nor awake; temporary pri- 
tation of consctousners. 
Dovering, walking or ~iding half asleep, as if from 
the effects of liquor ; besotted. 
Dow, (pronounced as in how,) are able. Dowed, 
was able. 
Dow, (pronounced as in who) dove; a term of en- 
dearment, 
Dow-cote, pigeon-house. 
Dowed, faded ; vapid ; decayed. 
Dowf, hollow; dull. 
Dowie, dolly, dull ; melancholy; +n bad health + in 
bad tune. 
Downa, cannot ; do not. 
Down bye, down the way. 
Draff-poke, bag of grains. 
Draig, draick, dreck, dreg; dregs ; a word which fre- 
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cyang place. Inthis manner it is used in Mospha- 

TAU. 

Deanne; a thick raw mixture of meal and water. 

Drap, drop. Drappie, little drop. 

Drappit egg, poached egg. 

Drave, drove. 

Dree, suffer; endure; to dread the worst that may 
happen. 

Dreeling, drilling. 

Dreigh, tardy; slow; tiresome. 

Dridder, dreadour, dread ; fear. 

Drigie, dredgie, dirgic, funeral-company potation. 

Droghling, coghling, wheezing and blowing. 

Droukit, drenched. 

Drouthy, droughty, thirsty. 

Drow, drizzle; mizzlin grain. 

Drudging-box, flour-bor for basting in cookery. 

Drugsters, druggists. 

Dry multure, astricted mill-dues paid to one mill for 
grain that is ground at another. 

Duddy, ragged. 

Duds, rags ; tatters; clothes. 

Dule, dole, sorrow ; mourning. 

Dulse, dulce, sea celery. 

Dung ower, knocked orer. 

Dunniewassal, (Gacl. from duine, a man—wasal, 
well born,) a LTighland gentleman, generally the 
cadet of a family of rank, and who received his 
title from the land he oceupied, though held at 
the will of his chieftain. 

Dunshin, jogging smartly aith the elbow. 

Dunt, knock, stroke, or blow, that produces a din or 
sound ; also a good sizeable portion of any thiny. 

Dwam, dwaim, dwaum, qua/m ; srroon. 

Dwining, decaying ; declining in health. 

Dyester, dyer. 

Dyke, stone-wall fence. 

Dyvour, debtor who cannot pay. 


Eannaruich, (Gael.) strong soup. The pot is filled 
with beef or mutton, (not any particular part,) 
a3 much water is put in as will cover the meat, 
which is kept simmering until it is fully done, 
and when it is taken out, the Vyvnariek is what 
an English cook would call double stock. 

Ear, early. 

Enrd, earth. 

Farded, put in the earth; interred. 

Earn, eagle. 

Easel, eastward. 

ye. 

Een, eyes. 

E’en, eren. “ E’en sac,” eren so. 

E’en, evening. 

Effeir of war, warlike quise. 

Kident, ay-doing ; diligent ; careful ; attentive. 

Eik, eke, addition. 

Rilding, fuel. 

Eithly, easily. 

Elshin, az. 

Eme, uncle. 

Endlong, in uninterrupted succession ; eren on; at 
full length. 

Eneugh, enough. 

Enow, just now. 

Equal-aquals, makes all odds eren, 

Errand. “For ance (ains) errand,” for that pur- 
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Estreen, yestreen, yesterday, more properly last 
night. 

Etter-cap, adder-cap, attercope, a spider; a viru- 
lent atrabilious person. 

Ettle, aim ; intend. 

Evening, comparing. 

Evidents, evidences. 

Ewest, nearest ; contiquous. 

Ewhow ! eh wow ! of dear! 

Ewking, itching. 

Exies, hysterics ; ecstasies. 


F 


Fa’, faw, fall; befall. 

Fa, get. “ We maunna fa that,” we must not hone to 
get that. 

Fa’en, fallen. 

Fa’ard, favoured. “ MN) fa’ard,” ill favoured, 

Fae, foe. 

Fae, frac, from. 

Fae, faic, whose ; who. 


Faitour, rascal : mean fellow. 

Fal-lalls, foolish ornaments in dress. 

Fallow, fel/ore. 

Falset, falsehood. 

Fan, whan, when. 

Fard, colour. 

Fard, faurd, cv. fa’ard. 

Farl, farle, now the fourth part of a larae ¢ 
originally used. for corn or broad, 

Fash, fasheric, trouble. 

Fashing, tah ing or giging trouble, 

Fashous, troublesome. 

Fastern’s e’en, Fastern een, Strore Tuesdeey, 

Fat, what. - " 

Fauld, fold, 

Faund, found, 

7 ‘Weel faur’d,” well faroured : 
good-looking, 

Fause, false. 

Baut, fault; default ; want, 

Feal, sod. 

Teal-dy ke, arall of sods for an ¢ 

Feal, faithful ; loyal, 

Feared, affected with fcr. 

Fear, fceer, entire. 

Fearfu’, terrible. 

Feek, strength and substanre; part of a thin, 
“ Best feck,” better part. “ Maist feck,” creatert 
part. 

Feckless, powerless; pithless: feeble; deficient wi 
some quality. “ Feckless body,” haring berely 
the remains of @ man. 

Tee, wages. , 

Feel, fool. 

Fell, skin; also rocky hill. 

Fell, strong and fiery. “Fell chield,” fiery fellow ; 
terrible fellow, © Fell airts,” hellish arts. 

Fell, befall. 

Fend, defend ; keep out bad weather ; proride against 
want, 

Fended, provided ; made shift. 

Fending, providing ; protision. 

Fendy, clerer in providing. 

Ferlie, wonder; rarity. “To ferlie,” to wonder. 


Fickle, made to fike or fidge; puzsle ; difficult, 
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tic, tey, acting unaccountably, as persons in health 
and soon to die are supposed to do, in some last 
and extraordinary effort. 

Fient a haet, deuce a thing, cence a bit; (from 
fiend,) devil a bit. 

Viking, fyking, fidgeting ; fiddle-faddling. 

Viles, defiles ; spoils. 

Finner, a small whale. 

Fireflaught, flash of lightning. 

Firlot, fourth part of a boll of corn. 

Fissel, bustle. 

Viesenless, fizzenless, fusionless, pithless ; areak. 

Fit, foot ; step. 

Fite, white. 

Flaming, basting. 

Flash, dash out rashly. 

Flaughtering, light shining fitfully ; flickering. 

Flaunes, pan-cakes. 

Flaw, gust ; blast. 

Fleech, flatter ; whcedle. 

Fleeching, flattcring. 

Flees, flies. 

Fleg, fright. 

Flemit, frightened. 

Flemit, flamit, banished ; eapeltcd, 

Fley, frighten. 


Woks. 


_ ae 


Vlight, arrow. 

Cling, kick; throw out the legs lehe @ horse. 

Vlishang, whisking up and down, 

Flisk-ma-hoys, jill-flats ; giddy fly-flap-qul. 

I'lit, remore ; depait. 

Flory, rain, | 

Ilow-moss, eater y moss 5 Morass. 

Mhaff, flash. 

Fluff-gibs, squibs. 8 | 

Fluffed V the pan, burved prime without firing the 
barrel of the gun or pistol. e 

Flunhic, footmar. | 

Vly te, flite, scold, 

Folk tree and sacless, (Ivaynog,) a lawful ficeman. 

Follies, foolish fushions in dress. 

Forbears, forefathers: ancestors. 

Forbye, besides ; acer and abare. 

Nore, “to the fore,” remaining stdl on cristence , 
also, in front, 

Poretauld, yoretold. 

Forfairn, exhausted by fatigue or decay, sorely ucin 
out. 

Mowbaulted, forfeated, 

Forfoughten, eahausted with fiuhting; fatigued and ! 
breathless. ; 

Forgathered, fell in with. 

Vorgie, forgite. 

Forpet, fourth part of a puch. 

Rea pee 


{ 








. oo with the curse of an eril tongue, 
which brings ill luck upon what or whomsocver 
it praises. 

Fortalice, a keep ; fortress : castle. 

Fouats, house-lecks. 

Foumart, foulmart, j/ole-ca?. 

Four-nooked, four-cornered, 

Tou, fow, full; drunk; also a gntchyork. 

Foy, departing feast, 

Fozy, soft and spungqy. 

Vrack, ready; eager ; forward, 

Fractious, peerish. 

Frae, from. . 
Frampil, unruly ; forward ; crit conditioned. ‘ 


Freits, freats, superstitious observances, 
Frem, fremmit, fraim, frem‘d, strange ; not related 
Fristed, put off for a time. 
Fo’. full. 
whiff. 


t'usionless, t. fissenless. 

Funk, funking, applied to a horse kicking up the 
rear without dashing out the heels. 

Funk, funck. “Ina funk,” in a foolish eee 

Fyke, bustle; trouble; restlessness ; by é same 
as funk. 


G 


Gaberlunzie, a mendicant: a poor guest who cannot 
pay for his entertainment. 

(rad, goad ; bar of tron. 

Gace, go. 

(rae down, drinking bout. ' 

Gaed, went. 

(iae wa’, go away; hare done; no more of that. 

(raen, going. 

Gaisling, goslény. 

Gait, guat. 

Gaitt, get, what is begotten; brat. 

Gane, gone. 

Gang, go. 

Ganging, going. 

Gangrel, a child beyinning to walk, also a vagrant, 

Gar, garr, make ; compel. 

Gardy loo, (Fr.) gardez Peau, 

Garr’d, made; compelled ; caused, 

Gaseromh, (Gacl. cas crom,) @ long narrow spade, 
with a projecting foot-piece, used in the Hi Hands 
for digging in stony ground where no other in- 
strument can be introduced. 

Gash, prattle ; chatter ; gossip. 

Gash, sharp; shrced. 

Gate, way; mianner, 

Gathering-peat, a fiery peat, which was sent round 
hy the Borderers to alarm the country in time of 
danger, as the fiery cross was by the Highlanders. 

Gathering peat, gathering coals, either of them, put 
into the fire at night, with the ashes gathered 
around it, to preserre ignition for the morning. 

Gaunt, yawn. 

Gaun, young. 


, Gauntrees, goan-trces, trams, or wooden francs on 


uhich casks in a cellar are placed, 
Gauger, exciseman. 
Gawsie, plump; golly; pertly. 
Gay, pretty. “Gay gude,” pretty good. 
well,” pretty well. 
—_.., goods ; dress ; i eta 
Geched, tossed the head ; jeered. 
Geizcned, geissend, gushing; leaky. 
Gelt, brat. 
Gentles, gentlefulke. 
Gentrice, gentility ; quod descent. 
Genty, neat; trim; elegantly formed. 
Gey sharp, pretty sharp. “Gey gude,” pretty good, 
Ghaist, fos, | 
Gie, gere. | 
Gied, gave. 
Gien, given. | 
Giff gaff, in old English, ka me, ka thee, 1. @. grre 
and take ; tit for tat; mutual serrice to one anather. 
Gillie, man-serrant in the Highlands. , 


En  imeiaanial 


“ Gay 
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Gillie white-foot, gillie wet-foot,a runatng footman, 
had to carry his master orer brooks and watery 
laces in travelling. 

Gills, gullies, 

Gillravaging, plundering. 

Gilpy, frolicsome young person. 

Gimmer, two-year-old ewe. 

Gin, gifan, if; suppose. 

Gingle, gingling, jingle or clink ; jingling. 

Gird, hoop. 

Girdle, an iron plate for firing cakes on. 

Girn, grin like an ill-natured dog. 

Girning, grinning. 

Girnel, meal-chest. 

Girth, gird, hoop. 

Girths, “slip the girths,”’ tumble down like a pack- 
horse’s burden, when the girth gives way. 

Glaiks, deception ; delusion. “Fling the glaiks in 
folk’s cen,” metaph. throw dust in people’s eyes. 
“ Give the glaiks,” befool, and then leare in the 
lurch. 

Glaikit, glaik, light-headed ; idle; foolish. 

Glamour, magical deception of sight. 

Gled, kite. 

Gledging, looking slyly at one. 

Gleed, ‘deine. a 

Gleed, gleid, gleyed, one-cyed ; squinting; also 
oblique ; awry. “ Gaed a’ gleed,” went all wrong. 

rigs Pa ia 

Gleg, sharp ; on the alert. 

Gley, a-gley, on one side; asquint. 

Giff, glimpse ; short time, also a fright. 

Glisk, glimpse. 

reat twilight. 

Glowr, glowering ; stare; staring. 

Glunch, frown ; gloom. 

Gomeril, fool ; blockhead. 

Gossipred, gossiprie, familiarity: intamacu; spon- 
sorship. 

Goustie, waste; desolate ; arhat is accounted ghostly. 

Gouth, drop. 

Gowan, daisy. 

Gowk, cuckoo ; fool. 

Gowling, howling ; noisy; scolding. 

Gowpen, gowpin, as much as both hands, held to- 
gether, with the palms upward, and contracted 
in a circular form, can contain. 

Graddan, meal ground on the quern, or hand-mill. 

Graff, greaf, grave. 

Graip, dung-fork. 

Graith, harness. 

Gramashes, gaifers reaching to the hnee. 

Gran, grand ; (Swedish, grann,) fine. 

Grane, groan. 

Graning, groaning. 

Grat, cried, wept. 

Gree, agree; also fame; reputation. € 

Greed, greediness. 

Greeshoch, peat fire piled on the hearth. 

Greet, greeting, weep, weeping. 

Grew, shudder. 

Grewsome, horrible. 

Grice, sucking pig. 

Griddle, v. Girdle. 

Grieve, overseer. 

Grilse, gilse, gray ; « young salmon. 

Grip, gripe. 

Grippie for grippie, gripe for yripe; fair play in 
wrestlin 

Grippit, lad hold of. 


| Haill, hale, whole. 
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Gripple, griping ; greedy ; arar’civus, 


Grit, great. 

Grossart, grosert, gooseberry. 

Grue, shudder. 

Grumach, tll-favoured. 

Grund, ground, bottom. 

Gude, good. 

Gude-dame, grandmother. 

Gude-man, husband. 

Gude-sire, grandfather. 

Gude-sister, sister-in-law. 

Guestened, guested, been the guest of. 

Guffaw, gaffaw, loud burst of laughter. 

Guided, used ; taken care of ; treated. 

Guisards, gysarts, disguised persons ; mummers, whe 
volunteer vocal music for money about the time of 
Christmas and Niu Year’s Day. 

Gully, large knife. 

Guse, goose. 

Gusing-iron, a laundress’s smvothing-iren, 

Gutter-bloods, canaille. 

Gy, rope. 

Gyre-carling, hag ; weitrd-sister ; ogress. 


| Gyte, crazy; ecstatic; senselessly «itraragant; de 


lirious. 
Ha’, hall. 
Haaf, sea. (Orkney.) 
Hack, heck, rack in a stable. 
Hacket, vr. Howlit. 


| Had, hold. 


Hadden, holden, 


| Haddows, haddies, haddocks. 
Ha’e have. 


Haet, thing. 


i Haffits, half-heads ; the sides of the head ; the temples 


Haffiin, (half-long,) jalf; half-long. 


| Halft, dwelling ; custody. 


Halfted, domiciled. 

Hag, a year’s cutting vf oak. 

Hagg, brushtood. 

Haggs, pits and sloughs. 

Haggies, haggis, the pluch, Gc. of a shecp, minced 
with suet, onions, &c. boiled én its stomach ; dish 
consecrated by Burns as 


“ Chieftain of the pudding race.” 


“ Haill 0? my ain,” afl my own. 
“ Hale and feer,” whole and entire. 

Hallan, partition hetirecn the door of a cottage and 
the fire-place. 

Hallanshaker, fellow who must take his place behind 
backs at the hallan ; sturdy beggarly seamp. 


| Hallions, rogues ; rrorthless follows. 
| Halse, hause, throat, neck. 
+ Halse, hailse, hai! ; salute ; embrace. 
| Haly, holy. “Haly be his cast,” happy he his Pate. 
| Hame, home. 
Hamely, homely ; familiar. 
Hamshackle, to tie the head of a horse or cvw to one 


of its fore legs. 


Hand-waled, chosen ; picked out acith the hand. 
Hane, hain, spare ; net gire avay. 
Hantle, great many ; great deal. 
Hank, rope ; cot/ 
| Hap, hop. 
| Hap, cover ; corer trarmlu. 
| Happer, hopper of a mill. 
Happit, happed, hopped ; also covered fur warmtn 


or sceurity, 


| Hapshackle, (used in the south of Scotland for 
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hamshackle,) iv tie the forefeet of u horse together 
ut the posteriore. Side langle is to tie the fore 
and hind foot of one side together. 

Harle, drag; trav along the ground. “ Harle an 
old man’s pow,” soratch an old man’s head. 

Harns, brains. “ Harn-pan,” brain pan. 

Harry, to plunder. 

Harrying, undering. 

Harst, harvest. 

Hash, @ olumsy sloven. , 

Hassock, any thing thick, bushy, and il arranged. 

Hassock, haslock, (from halselock,) throat lock or 
more bushy portion of the fleece of sheep, when they 
were in a more natural and less improved con- 
dition. 

Hasna, has not. 

Hat, “ giving one a hat,” taking off the hut in his 
presence. 

Hatted, or hattit-kit, @ mixture of milk warm from 
the cow, and buttermilk. 

Haud, hold. 

Hauding, support, dependenu. 

Haulds, holds ; places of resort. 

Hause, throat, v. Halse. 

Havered, talked foolishly, or without method. 

Havers, haivers, idle talk. 

Havrels, haivrels, half-witted persuns. 

Havings, behaviour ; manners. 

Hawkit, white-faced, applied to cattle. 

tHleart-scald, heart-scaud, heart-burn ; metaph. re- 
dret ; remorse. 

Heartsome, cheerful. 

Heather, heath. ‘ Heather cow,” stalk of heath. 

Heather-blutters, cock-snipes ; from their cry in 
alternate flights and descents in the breeding 
season. 

Heck and manger, rack and @nanyer. “ Living at 
hack and manger,” applied to one who has got 
into quarters where every thing is comfortable und 
plenteous. 

Heckled, hackled. 

Heeze, hoist ; ravse up. 

Hellicat, hal/-witted. 

Hempie, rogue; gallows upple ; one for whom hemp 
grows. Its most common use is in a jocular way, 
to giddy young people of either sex. 

ilen-cavey, hen-coop. 

Herded, kept sheep. 

Herds, keepers of cattle or sheep. 

Herezeld, an acknowledgment of cassalaye. 

H&ship, plunder. 

Herse, hvurse. 

Hesp, hank of yarn. 

Het, hot. 

Heugh, precipitous ucclivity ; also hollow dell. 

Heygh-head, heud of the cliff; also head of the glen, 
between two cliffs. 

dlickery-pickery is clown’s Greek for hicra-picra. 

Hie, yo in haste. 

Hinderlands, latter ends ; backsides. 

Hinderlans, back parts. 

Hinny, honey. “ My hinny,” my darling. — 

Hirdie-girdie, topsy-turvy ; in reckless confusion. 

Hirple, walk lamaly ; halt. 

Hirsel, move forward with a rustling noise along a 
rough surface ; nove sideways in a sitting or lying 
posture, upon the ground or otherwise, by means 
of the hands only. 

Hizzie, hussy. 

Hoaste, t. choast, 
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Hobbilshow, confused kick-up ; uproar. 

Hoddle, waddle. 

Holm, flat ground along the side 
in the North for island. 

Hoodie-craws, hooded-crows. 

Hool, huil, hull; covering; slouyh; pea or bean-hull, 

Hooly and aed Jair and softly. 

Horse-cowper, horse-dealer. 

Hotch, hitch. 

Houts, tuts. 

Howe, hollow ; also hue. 

Houff, chief place of resurt. 

Houkit, dug out. 

Hown, ¢. holm. 

Hoying, hollowing to; setting on w dvy. 

Humdudgeon, needless noise; much ado about noe 
thing. 

Humle, humble, without horus. 

Humloek-know, hemlock-knoli. 

Hurcheon, urchin ; hedge-hoy. 

Houdie, midwife. 

Hound, hunt; set a dug after anythiny; ferret out; 
i modern common parlance often contemptuousl 
applied to individuals, such as “a sly hound, 
“a low hound,” a selfish, greedy, rapacious, quirk- 
ing fellow, who will alike employ fair or foul 
means for the attainment of his purpose. 

Housewife’skep, hussieskep, housewifer y. 

Houtfie, hout awa! (inter).) psha! nonsense ! 

Hurdies, buttocks. 

Hure, whore. 

Hurley-hackets, smadl troughs or sledyes in which 
people used formerly to slide down an inolined 
plane on the side of a hill, JZurly-hackit is still 
a child’s play. 

Hurley-house, literally last house; us the house now 
stands, or us it wus last built. 

Hug, us. 


of w@ river. Used 


J 


Jackman, @ man that wears a short mail jack or 
jacket. 

Jagg, prick, as a pin or thorn. 

Jagger, pedlar. 

Jaloose, v. jealous. 

Jaud, jadd, jade; mare. 

Jaugs, pedlars’ wallets. 

Jaw, wate ; also petulant luguacity ; course ruillery. 

Jaw-hole, sink. 

Jawing, undulating ; rudling water ; also loquactows 
talking. 

Jealous, pronounced jaloose, suspect ; yuess. 

Jee, move. 

Jeedging, gudyiny. 

Jeisticor, justicoat, juste au corps; waistcout with 
sleeves. 

Jimp, slim ; short. 

Jimply, barely; scarcely ; hardly. 

Jink, @ quick elusory turn. 

Jinketing about, gadding about. 


Jirbling, pouring out. 

Ilk, ilka, each. “Of that ilk,” of the as 
«“ Knockwinnock of that ilk,” A nockicinnoek of 
K nockwinnock. 


Ihka-days, every days; week days. 
Ill, bad ; difficult ; evil, 

Iil-faard, evil-favoured ; uyly. 
lll-set, epiteful ; ill-natured. 
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Il-sorted, ill-suited ; ill-managed. Kirstening, christening, 
Ingans, onions. Kirtle, gown, mantle, or petticoat. 
lngle, fire. “ Ingie side,” fireside. “ Ingle nook,” | Kist, chest ; trunk; coffin. 

corner by the fire. Kitchen, any thing eaten with bread, such as butter, 
Ingeer, glean curn, &c. cheese, &c., to give tt a relish. “ Hunger is gude 
In ower and out ower, positively and vivlently. kitchen,” hunger is good sauce. “ Bread to bread 
In-put, contribution. is nae kitchen,” it forms no enjoyment where indi- 
Jocteleg, clasp-knife. viduals only of one sex assuctate. 
Joes, sweethearts. Kitchen fee, drippings. 
Jougs, pillory. Kith, acquaintance. 
Jowing, the swinging noise of a larye bell. Kittle, ticklish, in all its sensep. 
Jowk, jouk, stoop down. Kittled, tickled. 
Jowkery-packery, sly juggling tricks. Kittled, breeded, i. e. bruuyht forth young; apphea 
l’se, 1 shall. only to some domestic animals. 
Justified, made the victim of justice ; hanged. Kiver, cover. 


Knacks, trifles for urnament ; nick-nacks. 
Kuapping, (gnapping,) English, affecting tu speak 
k jine without knowing how. 
Knave-bairn, man-child. 
Kail, colewort ; colewort sowp. “¢ Kail through the | Knave, servant ; ailler’s boy. 


—ae EL A NRE CIN 


reck,” a good rating ; « youd scuiding. Knaveship, milledues paid tu the kna ces or surcants, 
Kail-blade, colewurt leu. Knevelled, nevelled, beat wrolentl y with the fists. 
Kail-worm, caterpillar. Knowe, knoll, rising ground ; hallock. 
Kail-yard, cabbaye-yarden. Krames, c. Cremcs. 
Kaim, « Danish fortified station. K) locs, H ighland cattle. 
Kame, comb. Kyte, (hit,) beldy. 
Kane, kain, cane, duty paid by a tenant to his land- Kythe, seem; appear; make to appear 

lord in eggs, fowls, 4c. Kylevene, cr. Keely vine. 


Keb, tu cast (amb. 
Kebbach, kebbock, kebbuck, @ cheese. 


Keb-ewe, un ewe that hus lust her lamb. ) L 
Kebbie, cudgel ; club; rough walking-stiok. 
Keek, peep. Laid, load. 
Keeking-glass, lovking-glass. | Laid till her, awarded to her by fate; tuid to her 
Keekit, peeped. | charge. 
Keel, ruddle; red chalk; soft stone for marking | Laigh, low. “ Laigh crofts,” low-lying fields of 
sheep. inferwor quality. 
Keelyvine, (keelyvein,) pen; pencil of black vor red | Lair, lear, learning. 
. Laird, lord of a manor ; squire. 


Kelty, fine of a bumper. “Take kelties mends,” not } Laith, loath. 
drink fair cup out in order, to be fined in a bumper.» Laive, lave, the rest ; what is left. 
Kemping, striving for cictory as reapers ona harecst | Lamiter, dame person ; cripple. 


A ne 


ld, go. Lamping, beating ; also guing quickly and with long 

Kemple, forty wisps for windlings (about 8 los. cach) strides. 

of strav. Lammer, lamer, laumer, amber. 
Ken, know. | Lane, “ his lane,” himself alone. “ By their lane,” 
Kend, known. themselves alone. 
Kennin’, kenning, knowing; also small portion; «| Land, (in towns,) a building including different tene- 

dittle. | ments abuce one another, upon the same foundati it, 
Kenspeckle, gazing-stock. | and under the same roof. és 
Kent, cudgel ; ruuyh walking-stick. | Landlouper, runayate ; one who rans his country. 
Kerne, freebovter. Lang, long. 


Kill-logie, kiln fire-place. Langsyne, lony since ; long ago. 
Kilt, the philabeg or short petticoat of a Highlander. | Lap, leaped. 

“To kilt,” tu tuck up or truss up. Lapper, coayulate ; curdle. 
Kimmer, cummer, gossip ; idle qussiping girl. Lassie, lassuck, little girl. e 
Kind vallows. Z'he jalloos at Crieff was so called, | Lat, det. ‘ Lat be,” let alone. 

probably because it was jocularly said that the | Latch, dub; mire. ° 

Highlanders, when passing it, paid great respect | Lauch, law; custom; usage. 

to it, because it had assisted at the last moments | Lave, rest. 

of so many of their friends and relations, and | Lawing, lawin, tavern reckontny. 


was likely sv to do for themselves. Leal, loyal ; true. 
Kinrick, kingdom. Leaguer lady, soldier’s wife; campaigner; cantp 
Kintray, country. trotter. 
Kippage, violent passion ; disorder ; confusion. Led-farm, farm held along with another. 
Kipper, salmon salted and smoke dried ; also in the | Leddy, lady. 
__ state of spawning. Leech, physician. 
KIPK, Church. Leelane, leefu’lane, all alone ; quite solitary. 


Kirn, churn, Leesome, pleasant. “ Leesome lane,” dear self 
Kirsten, kirsen, christen. alone. 


o 
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weevin’, leeving, laveng 

Leg-baul, “ to give lez-bail,” to run away 

Leghn girth, girth of a milk paal, 

Leghns, milk-puils 

Let a-be, let alone. 

Let on, acknowledge, confess 

Lt that fice stick to the wa’, let that alone 

Lethering, tanning the hide, thrashing 

Leugh, lau jhed 

Leven, (i jhtnana 

Lick penny, a qieedy covctuus person 

Lift, sky 

Lift cattle, make a prey of cattle 
collect rents 

Tatters, cattle dealers 

Lightly, slaght 

Like wake, lyhe wake, watching a corp bf re ti 
tei ment 

Tilt, carol = litely aur 

Limmai, @ lovse woman 

Linking, walking quickly and fh phtly 

Tinks, flat, sandy ground on the sca shor 

lippen, rely up un, trust to 

Lapping, waking not hes on the edje of a x il 

nife 

Lappit, notched 

Lippy, fourth part (f a 7 eck 

Lith, gount 

Tathe, aliant, sup! 

Loan, lane enclosed a ad 

Loanin, loammg, green suaad ov) 
molked 

Toch, lake 

Loch, small quantity handful 


“ Lift rents, 


fic] é ( 


Lo’e, love 
Loof, lusf, yal of the hand § Outs! of the le | 
back of the hand 


Loolut, louked 4 


Woon, wrplement, vessel 

Loon, loun, ac jue, rustic boy 
Lhe word 1s of both genda 

Loop, (Gael ) bend of a rite 

Loopy, crafty decertful 

Loosome, (ovely 

Looten, 7 er matted 

Lound, cadin, low and shiltaret, still 

Lounder, severe stunning blow 

J ounder, gurete) 

Loup, leu 

1 ouping ill, leaping er a dasea ¢ ain ng shicy 

Lpuping on stane, hors. bleh, lit the step st ne by 
whwh one sets to the saddle 

Loup the dyhe, /eap the fence, break out of v1 ato 
the er clusure, scamp 

Low, flame 

Loveable, loreable, praiseworthy 

Sickie, yoody, yamme , old grandam 

uuchig dal, luchic daddie, gi andfather 


Mea yhty 


tranquil 


M 


Ma, mamma 

Mae, ma, mve, more. 

Magg, sical 

Magz, maggs, halfpenny, perqursite in pence to se 
TaNnts, Ye 

ren bonum, doub’e-sized bottle, hol /. 
ing two Linglssh quaits 

Mail, payable rent 
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Mailing, farm 

Mail payer, rent-payer 

Mailed, (with the blud,) sized 

Maing, bemoaning 

Mains, dcniesne 

Marr, more 

Maist, most, almost 

Mausteifu’, enperrous, erolent 

Maistery, power 

Mayjoring, louking and talking bij. 

Malison, curse 

Maltalent, eri purzose evil tnclenahon, 

Mammne, infantine of manuna 

Mammocks, gubbets 

Mane, moan 

Manna, must not 

Mansc, parsvna je house 

Mansworn, perjured 

Minty, mantua silk, mantle 

Marches, landmarks, boundarus 

M ule, marred 

Mairow, match, rate, one of a puu 

Mart, the futted cow, or uhaterer anunal ve slaugh 
tered at Martinmas for winter proven 

Mashlum, mad grain 

Mash, mash, infuse 

Mashing tat, mash tub 

Maulhin, Aaie 

M wn, aust 

Maundening, palate) in) 

Maunna, sz t not 

Maw, mou, (with the scythe ) 

Mawlhing, maulhin, has 

Mawn, mowed 

| Maybie, wt may be, perhaps 

Mayhap, a may hap pen 

Mazed, ama.ed 

Mear, mare 

| Meg dorts, suucy Wey saucy wench 

Meikle, much jprcat dar ye, bay, 9 0c eminent. 

Meldcr, ay intch meal as is yrounl at one tume, 

Mills, maid les aaces, ant 17 uses 

Meltath, a nical 

Meiths, maths, e778 cf the bd uf, cp on meat, 

Meiths, inaiks  lundmai ks 

Mends, amends 

Munse, manners moder atin 

Moenscfu,1 an ily, modext 

Mess, sass 

Messan, a little dc) 

Mickle, © meikle 

Midden, dun jhill 

Midges, gnats 

Mightna, meght not 

Mim, pi un, precise 

Minecd collops, minced beef 

Minnic, mammic, infantine word for mamma 

Mint, aun, attempt, endeavoui 

Mik, dak Pit muh, (pick muirk,) dark 
pitch 

Mirhgocs, dizziness, megruns in the head 

Misca’d, mescadled , abused and cullid names. 

Mischieve, do a meschuf to 

Misguggled, mangled and disfyurcd, rumpled and 
disor dere 

Mislear’d, wl taught, rll bred 

Mishppen, ne jlect, als» <uspect and duappornt, 

Misset, put out of s 1s 

Muster, need =“ Mister wight,” fled of necesmty 3 
douotful character. 


talking vdly 
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pilstryst, disappoint by breaking an engagement; Night-cowl, nightcap. 


deceive; use ill. 
Mither, mother. 
Mittans, worsted gloves worn by the lower orders. 
Mizzles, measles. 
Mools, 0. mouls. 
Moor-ill, a disease among cattle. 
Mony, many. 
Morn, “the morn,” to-morrow. 
Mornin’, morning, morning dram, or drauyht. 
Morts, the skins of lambs that die of themselves. 
Moss-hagy, pits and sloughs in @ mire or boy. 
Moudiwarp, moudiwart, mouldwarp, molc. 
Mouls, mools, earth ; the grave. 
Mousted (muisted) head, cropped head of hair. 
Muckle, v. meikle. 
Mugs, the large Teeswater sheep. 
Muhme, (Gael.) wurse. 
Muils, moulds ; cloth or last shoes for yout. 
Muir, soors. 
Muir-pouts, (poots,) yourg grouse. 
Munt, mount. 
Murgeons, grimaces; wry mouths. 
Mutch, woman’s linen or muslin cap). 
Mutchkin, English pint. 
Mysell, ma’sell, mysel/. 


Na, nae, no. 
Naig, nay. 
Nain, own. 
Nainsell, ownsel/. 
Napery, table-linen. 
Nane, none. 
Nar, near. 
Nashgab, impertinent chatter. 
Natheless, nevertheless. 
Near, close; narrow; niggardly. 
Near-hand, nate achaed 3 nearly; almost. 
Neb-bill, nose; point of anything. 
Neebor, neighbour. 
Needna, need not. 
Ne’er-be-lickit, nothing which could be licked up), by 
dog or cat ; absolutely nothing. 
Ne’er-do-weels, scape-graces, never to thrive. 
Neeve, the closed hand ; fist. 
Neevie-neevie-nec-nack, the first line to the remain- 
ing three, viz. 
“ Which hand will you tak % 


Tak the right, tak the wrang, 
I'll beguile you if I can.” 


A lottery rhyme used among boys while whirling 
the two closed fists round each other, one contain- 
ing the prize, the other empty. 

Neist, nighest ; next. 

Neuk, nook ; corner. 

Nevelled, v. Knevelled. 


Nevoy, sal 
New-fangled, new-fushioned ; engrossed with some 
novelty. 


Nicher, nicker, neigh. 
Nick-nackets, trinkets ; 
Nick-sticks, notched sti 
Nieve, ©. neeve. 
Nievefu’, handful. 
Niffer, exchange. 
Niffy-naffy, fastidious; conceited and jinical. 


im-cracks. 
; tallies. 
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Noited, knoited, rapped ; struck forcebly agatnet 
as, “ Noited their heads,” knocked heads together. 
Nor, than. | 

Norland, northland ; belonging to the north countiy. 
Nourice, nurse. 

Nout, nowt, nolt, black cattle. 

Nudge, jog with the elbow, as a hint of caution. 


0 


Od! odd! @ minced vath, vmitting one letter. 

Odd-come-shortly, chance time nut far off ; escape 

Oe, oy, oye, grandchild. 

Off-come, come off; escape. 

Ohon! ohonari! (interj.) alas! wove is me! 

Onding, fall of rain ur snow. 

Onfall, falling on ; attack. 

Onslaught, inroad; hostile incursion ; attach, 

Onstead, farm-stead ; the buildings on a furm 

Ony, any. 

Open steek, open stitch. 

Or, ere ; before. 

Ordinar, ordinary; cummon; usual, 

Orra, odd ; nut matched ; thut may be sparcd; un- 
enployed. 

Ostler-wife, woman that kept an hostelry. 

Out bye, without ; a little way out. 

Outshot, projecting part of an old building. 

Out take, ercept. 

Ower, over. 

Ower bye, orer the way. 

Owerlay, o’erlay, overlay, cracat ; cores iny. 

Owerloup, yet over the fence ; trespass vn another's 
property. “ Start and owerloup,” @ law phrase 
relating to marches. ¢ See Marches. 

Owerta’en, overtaken. 
wen, Oren. 


Oye, grandson. See Oc 


Pa, pupa. 

Pace, Pasch, Luster. 

Paidle, pettle ; staf’; plough-staff ; also hoe. 

Paidle, tramp, as clothes in a tub; also short and 
irregular steps, such as of children. 

Paik, beat. 

Paiks, blows ; a beating. 

Palmering, walking infirm y. 

Panged, crammed ; stuffed. 

Pantler, keeper of the pantry. 

Parafile, ostentatious dispia y. 

Parochine, purish. 

Parritch, porridge ; hasty-puddiny. 

Parriteh-time, breakfast-time. 

Partan, crab-fish. 

Passemented, guarded wita lace, fringe, \e. 

Pat, pot. 

Pat, put. 

Patrick, paetrick, partrick, pertrick, partridye. 

Pattle, pluugh-staff. 

Pauchty, haughty. 

Pauk, wile. 

Pawky, wily; sly; drolly, but not mischievous! y, 

Pearlins, pearlings ; lace. 

Pease-bogle, scarecrow. 

Peaseweep, peeseweep, peeweet, lapwing. 


GLOSSARY. 


Peat, pet ; furourte, 

Peat-hagg, sloughs in piaces from whence peat Mus 
been dug. 

Veeching. See Peghing. 

Pedder, pedlar ; hawker. 

Peeble, pebble. 

Peel, a place of strenyth, or fortification, in general. 
In particular, it signifies a strong-hold, the de- 
fences of which are of earth mired with timber, 
strengthened with palisades. 

Peel, Peel-house, in the Border counties, is a 
small square tower, built of stone and lime. 

Peengin, ichininy. 

Peer, poor ; also a pear. 

eerie, boy’s spinniny-top, set in motion by the 
pull of a string, in place of being whipped. 

Peerie, curious ; suspicious. 

Peers, pears. 

Peghing, peching, puging and panting ; breathing 
hard. 

Peghts, the Picts. 

Pellack, pellock, porpouis: ; in old Seoteh, « bullet, 

Peltrie, furrier’s wares. 

Pen-gun, pop-gun ; from boys’ play crackers torm- 
ed of quill barrels. 

Penny-stane, stone-quott. 

Pensy, proud and conceited. 

Pettle, indulge ; treat as a pet. 

Phraising, palavering ; making long or fine speeches. 

Pick, pick-aze ; also pitch. 

Pick-mirk, dark as piteh. 

Pickle, grain of corn; small qauntity of any thing. 
“ Pickle in our ain poch-neuh,” supply vurselers 
Jrom Our ven meais. 

Pick-maw, a small sea-yuil. 

Pictarnie, the great tern. 

Pig, earthen pot, vessel, or jy 

Pigs, piggs, crockery-wure. 

Pike, pick. 

Pilniewinks, instruments jor tortPing the fingers. 
See Pinnywinkles. 

Pinchers, iron crows. 

Pinging, uttering feeble, frequent, and somewhat 
peevish complaints. A. siekly spoiled cluld is 
called a pinging thing. 

Pingled, pained ; ee to difficulty. 

Pinner, a cap wita dappcts, formerly worn by wo- 
men of rank. 

Pinnywinkles, uw beard with holes, into which the 
Fingers are thrust, and pressed upon ieith peas, as 

94 species of torture. 

Pint, two Hnglish quarts. 

Pioted, pyebald. 


Pipestaple, tobacco-stopper ; also broken tubes of 


clay tobacco-pipes. 

Pirn, bobbin ; the bobbin of w spinning-wheel ; the 

~ reed, or quill bobbin in a wearer's shuti(le. 

Pit, pet. 

Pith, strength. 

Pithless, wanting strength. 

Plack, @ copper coin, equal to the third purt of un 
English penny. 

Plainstanes, the pavement. 

Plenishing, furniture. 

Pleugh, plough. 

Pleugh-pettle, plough-staf. 

Plies, folds. 

Pliskies, mischierous tricks. 

Plot, scald. 

Plottie, selled were. 


Ploy, enployment; harmless frolic; merry meeting. 
Pluff, puf’; hairdresser’s powder puff. 
Pock, poke, pouch ; bay. 
Pockmanty, portmantecu. 
Poind, distrain. 
Polonie, Polonian, a greatcuat ; w Polish surtout. 
Pooin’, pulling. 
Poor-man of Mutton, cold meat, cold mutton broiled. 
Poorfu’, powerful, 
Poortith, poverty. 
Pootry, poutry, poultry. 
Poots, pouts, poults; youny yrouse, Ge. 
Poppling, bubbling ; P aleneh rippling. 
| Pose, deposit ; hoard of money. 
| Potatue-bogle, scurecrow. 
| Pottercarrier, pottinger, uputhecury. 
Pouch, pocket. 
Pouss, pouse, poos, push ; slight, guick pull, or 
ire snatch, 
Pouther, powd«r. 
Pouthered, porrdered ; corned, slightly salted. 
Pouting, shooting at the young poults of partridges. 
Pow, poll; head; also pout. 
Powney, pony. 
Powsowdie, sheep's head bruth ; milk and meal boilea 
together ; uny mitture of incunyruous sorts of food. 
Powtering, pockering, poltering, groping among the 
ushes ; or pokering incessantly inthe fire; rummag- 
ing in the dark. 
Pratty, pretty. 
Preceesely, precisely. 
Prent, prin, 
Prick, spur. 
Prick-my-dainty, affected wid pnical. 
Prie, taste; prove by tasting. 
Prigged, entreated earnestly ; pleaded hard ; hiygled 
jor a bargain, 
Propale, publish ; disclose. 
Propine, a present ; gift. 
Public, public-house ; tni. 
Puddings, guts ; sausages. 
Puir, poor. 
Pupit, pulpit. 
' Pun, pund, pus. 
| Put on, clothed. 
' Putted a stane, pitched « stone. Putting the stone 
' isa very old Neottish and northern qymnastic exe 
| eveise. 
Pyat, magpre. 
| Pyket, picked. 


Quaich, smadd drinking cup. 
Quarters, lodgings. 
Quean, young woman. ‘The terin, like the English 
| wench, is sometimes uncd jocularly, though oftener 
disrespectfully. 
Queans, wenches. 
Queery-madam, cuise-mudume ; 4 pear so called, 
Queish, quegh, 7. Quaich. 
| Quern, handmill. 
Quey, heifer ; youny core. 


Rade, rode. 
Raes, 0-2. 
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Raff, person of worthless character ; 0. Scowff. 

Raip, rape ; rope. 

Rair, raired, outcry ; from roar. 

» Tose ; arose. 

Rampallious, rude romps, 

Rampanging, raying and storming ; prancing about 
with fury. 

Ram-stam, forward ; thoughtless ; rash. 

Randy, riotous ; disorderly. 

Raploch, coarse undyed woollen cloth. 

Rapparces, worthless runagates. 

Rapscallions, rascals. 

Rase, rose. : 

Rath, ready; quick; early. 

Ratten, rottin, rotton, rat. 

Raunletree, randletree, rantietree, the beam from 
which the crovk is suspended where there ts no 
grate; also a tree chosen with two branches, which 
are cut short, and left somewhat in the form of 
the letter Y, set close to or built into the gable 
of a cottage, to support one end of the roof-tree. 

Rave, tore. 

Ravelled, entangled ; confused. 

Rax, stretch. 

Raxing, reaching ; stretching. 

Reaving, open violent thieving. 

Red, to interfere and separate, as in two peuple 
Sighting ; to disentangle ; clear, and put in order. 

Red, redd, rede, advice ; advise. 

Redder’s-lick, v. Redding-straik. 

Redding, unravelling ; putting to rights. 

Redding-came, large toothed-comb. 

Redding-straik, a stroke received in attemptiny to 
separate cunbatants tn a fray; a blow in return 
Jor officious interference. 

Redd up, put in order. 

Rede, advise. 

Redshank, /dighlander with buskins of red-decr skin 
with the hair outwards; applied also as a nick- 
name to a Highlander, in derision of his bare 
limbs. 

Red-wud, stark mad. 

Reek, smoke. 

Reekie, smoky. 

Reek, reik, rink, coarse; exploit; adventure ; Frolic. 

Reeving, reiving, reaving, robbing. 

Reird, v. rair. 

Reise, ryse, twig. 

Reises, out brushwood ; shrubs. 

Reist, stop obstinately ; stick fast in the middle. 

Reisted, stopped ; stuck fast. 

Reisted, roosted ; smoke dried. 

Reisting, gestive ; having the habit of stopping asa 
horse. 

Rickle, heap of stones ; or peats Sc. | 

Riding-days, days of hostile inoursions on horseback. 

Rief, robbery. 

Rievers, robbers. 

Rieving. See Reeving. 

Riff-raff, rabble. 

Rig, ridge of land ; course; path. 

Rigg, wild adventure; dissipated frolic. 

Rigging, back; ridge ; roof. 

Rigging-tree, roof-tree. 
in, Tun. 

Rinthereout, run out of doors ; gad about ; vagabond, 

Ripe, search. 

Ritt, rip; tear; out; applied almost only to the 
surface of the ground. 

Rive, rift ; split ; rend ; tear. 
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Riven, rent; torn. 

Rerzer’d, half-salied and half-dried fish. 

Rock, aes 

Rokelay, short cloak. 

Roopit, hoarse. 

Roose, ruse, eatol; praise. 

Rotten, rat. 

Roughies, withered boughs ; a sort of rude torch ; alse 
dried heath. 

Round, roun, whisper. 

Roup, guction. 

Roupinp, auctioning. 

Roupit, rouped, sold by auction. 

Rouping wife, suleswoman, who attends roups. 

Rousted, rusted. 

Routh, plenty. 

Routing, roaring ; bellowing ; snoring. 

Roving, raving; delirious. 

Row, roll. 

Rowan-tree, mountain-ash. 

Rowed, rolled. 

Rowt, rear like a bull. 

Rubbit, robbed. 

Rudas, rowds, haggard old woman. 

Rug, pull; dog-cheap barguin. | 

Rugging, pulling roughly. 

Rulhons, shoes made of untanned leather. | 

Rund, rand, selvage of broad cloth ; list. | 

Rung, a rough undressed staff. 

Runt, az old cow; also the stalk of culewort or cad- 
bau. 


On 


Sa, sae, sv. 

Sack and fork, Lat. ipsa et furca, i.e. drowning 
and hanging. 

Sack doudling, bagpiping. 

Sackless, saiklebs, sakeless, innocent, 

Sain, bless against eril injlucnce; literally, segn with 
the sign of the cross. 

Sair, sore; very much. 

Salvage, savage. 

Sandy laverock, sand-lurk, sanderling. 

Sap, sop. 

Sapeless, v. Sackless. 

Sark, shart. 

Saugh, sallow broad-leared willow. 

Saul, soul; mettle. 

Saulie, a hired mourner. 

Saultfat, pickling-tub; beef stand. 

Saut, salt. 

Sautfit, salt-dish. 

Saw, suw seed, 

Sawing, sowing. 

Scatf-raff, riff-raff ; rabble. ’ 

Scaith, hurm; damage. e 

Scaithless, unharmed ; uninjured. 

Seald, scauld, scold. 

Scart, cormorant. 

Scart, scratch. 

Scat, tribute ; tax; answering to the Latin cectiyal. 

Scathless, free from harm. 

Scauding, scalding. 

Scauff and raff, rough plenty, without selection ; fun 
and frolto in plenty. 

Scaur, scare; frighten. 

Scaur, precipitous bank of carth overhanging a river 

Schelm, rogue. 
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Sclated, slated. 

Scomfishing, suffucatiny by bad aix. 

Scones, small cakes. 

Scotch collops, scotched collops ; beef-steaks, scutched, 
and broiled in the frying-pan. 

Scouping, skelping, moving falas running ; 
periny. x 

Scour, put forward. 

Scouther, scorch. 

Scraughing, scraighing, screaming hoarsely. 

Screed, a long stripe of cloth hastily torn offs a long 
tirade upon any subject, hastily brought owt: a 
rash frolic. 

Sereeded, torn. 

Sercigh o’ morning, the first dawn. 

Scud, a heavy shower. 

Seudlar, scullion. 

Seull, shalluw fish basket. 

Sculduddery, relating to what is unchastc. 

Seunner, disyust. 

Sealeh, seleh, seal ; sea-calf. 

Sea-maw, sea-wew; sea-gull. 

Seannachie, Lfiyhkland antiquary. 

Scer, sure. 

Seiled, strained throuyh a cloth, vr siete. 

Seiped, oozed ; seiping, vozing. 

Sell, self; “the sell o” it,” itself, 

Semple, of dow birth, opposed to gentle. 

Sering, sairing, serving; as much as serves the 
turn ; enough, 

MeL, fit; becume ; suit. 

“cy, “ back-sey,” sirloin. 

shabble, cutlass, 

>hand, a cant term for base coin. 

shanks, legs ; “shank yoursell awa’,” take to your 
legs; be off. 

Sharn, thin cow-dung. @ 

Shathmont, six inches in length. 

Shaughling, shambling; “ Ayes se shoon,” shoes 
trodden down on one side by bud walking. 

Shave, sheeve, slice of’ bread, cheese, &e. 

Shaw, show. 

Shaws, woods ; also leaves of potatoes, turnips, 

Shear, cut ; divide. 

Shearing, sheering, reaping. 

Shealing, temporary summer milh-house. 

Sheeling-hill, (near a oe) rising ground where the 
shelled outs are winnomed, 

Sheenest, clearest. 

Shellum, skellum, rogue. 

Sheltic, pony. 

Dhiel, shell ; take out of the husk. 

Shilpet, weak, washy, and insipid. 

Shogging, shaking ; joyginy. 

Shool, shoved. 

Shoon, shoes, 

Shored, threatencd. 

Shouldua, sudna, should not. 

Shot-window, a suall window, chiefly filled with a 
bourd that opens and shuts. 

Shouther, shoulder ; “ show the cauld shouther,” 
appear cold and reserred. 

Shriegh, shriek. 

Shale, v. shool. 

Shute, push ; also shoot. 

Sibb, related to by blood. 

Sic, siccan, such. 

Sic like, just so. 

Siocar, secure, saf¢. 

Side, Jong; said of garments. 


Siller, silver ; money. 

Sillock, (fish,) podley ; gadus carbonarius. 

Silly, in a weakly state of health, whether of body 
or mind, 

Sindry, suad) y. 

Sith, since. 

Skaith, vc. Seaith. : 

Searts, scratches. 

Skeely, skeily, skeelfu’, skilful ; cunning. 

Skeens, knives; “ skeen dubh,” black knife; the 
Llighlander’s dernier resort. 

Skellies, sqwizts. 

Skelloch, shrill cry; aquaul. 

Skelping, moring rapidly; also sluppiny with the 

| palm of the hand. 

| Skeps, bee-hives. 

| Sketchers, skates. 

| Shinker, pourcr out of liquor. 

Skink, powr out; also suup made of the skunk, 07 
| hough of beef. 
Skirl, shridd ery. 

; Shirl in the pan, sop in the pan. 

| Skirling, screaminy. 

Skitt, Gunter ; jeer. 

Skivie, out of the proper direction ; deranged. 

Skreigh, screcch ; lak shrill ery; “shreigho’ day,” 
peep of day. 

Skrimp, stint, as to measure or quantity. 

 kulduddery, sculduddery, furnication. 

tkyte, contemptible fellow. 

Slack, an opening between two hills; hollow where 
no Water runs, 

Slade, slid ; slipped along. 

Slaistering, doing any thing in an awkward and 
untudy cay; especially applied to dabbling in any 
thing moist or unctuous. 

Slaisters, dirty stups. 

Slake, smear; splotch of that with which any thing 
is bedaubed. 

Salp, breach in a fence. 

Sleaveless-gate, sleaveless-errand, an idle errand ; 
hunting the cuckoo. * 

sliddery, slzppery. 

Slighted, (as a fortress,) dismantled. 

Shunk, little worth ; not to be depended upon as good, 

Slink, ceal uf a calf killed immediately after calved, 

loan, sluren, 

Sluckened, slaked. 

slogan, war-cry, or gathering word. 

Slot-hounds, sleuth-hounds, blood-hounds, thu fullow 
the slut, or scent, 

slue, slip softly and quictly. 

Sma’, smadd. 

Smaik, a silly fellow; u puny fellow; patiry rogue, 

Smeched, smoked. 

' Smoor, smother. 

Snag, snaggy, “aik snag,” dene stump of an oak, 
a tree having the branches roughly cut off. 

Snapper, stumble. 

Snaps, yingerbread nuts. 

| Snaw, snow. 

' Sneck, latch; “sneck-drawer,” latch-lifter; bolt. 

drawer ; sly fellow. 

| Sueckit, notched. 

Sneeshing, snuff. 

, Snell, sharp ; cold ; severe. 

| Sniggering, littering snecringly. 

| Snod, neat. 

: Snood, a young woman’s maiden fillet for tying 

round her head. 


| 
| 
| 
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Snotter, the proboscis of a turkey-cocs. “To snot- 
ter and snive),” to blubber and snuffie. To snotter 
is also to go loiteringly. 

Somedele, somewhat. 

Somegate, somehow ; somewhere. 

Sorners, sujourners ; sturdy beqyars ; obtrusive yucets, 
who pleaded privilege, and were not easily got 
rid of, at least in the Highlands, where the Acts 
of Parliament against them were not enforced. 

Sorning, spunyjing, and playing the unwelcome 
guest. 

Sort, to assort; arrange; fit; accommodate and 
manage. 

Sough, the noise of wind ; the breathing of & person 
in deep sleep; the chant, or recitatire, peculiar to 
the old Presbyterians in Scotland, and to certain 
extra-religious castes everywhere; also a ru- 
mour. 

Soup, spvonful, or mouthful of soup, ox other liquid, 
or spoon-meat. 

Souple, the striking part of a flail. 

Souple, supple; actece ; also subitl:. 

Souther, sowder, solder. 

Southron, south-countrynar ; Nagleshinan. 

Soutor, souter, shvemuker. 

Sowens, flummery; blancmangé, made of the oat- 
meal which remains in the bran after bolting, 
converted into a sub-acid starel.. 

Spae, foretell. 

Spae-wile, prophetess. 

Spang, spring. 

Spanged, sprany. 

Sparry-grass, aspuray ds. 

Spauld, shoulder. 

Speck and span new, quite mu. 

Speel, climb. 

Speer, ask. 

Speerings, askings ; answers tu questions asked; in- 
formation. 

Spence, dispensary; parlows. 

Spick and span, matter and fori. 

Spleuchan, tobacco-pouch.* 

Splores, frolics; rivts. 

Sporran, (Gael.) purse. 

Sprack, spruce; sprightly. 

Spraickle, scramble ; yet on with digioulty. 

Spreagh, prey; literally, cattle. 

Spreagherie, cattle-lifting, prey-driving ; also small 
spoil; paltry booty of small articles. 

Sprees, sprays, short irregularities, and ccncirial in- 
dulyences. 

Springs, merry tunes, to which people sprovg and 
dance. 

Sprug, sparrow. 

Sprush, spruce. 

Spulzie, spoil. 

Spule-bane, blade-boune. 

Spune, spoon. 

Spunk, a match ; a taper; a spark of fire; a small 

re. 

Spunkie, widl-v’-wisp ; jack with the lantern ; ignis 

Jatuus. 

Spur-whang, spur leather. 

Staff, stave. 

Staig, an unbroke-in young horse. 

Staik, steak. 

Stalwart, stalwarth, steelworthy; stout and coura- 
geous. 

Stamach, stomach. 

Stance, standing-place. | 

s 
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Stanchels, stancheons, iron bars for securing win- 
dows. 

Stane, staine, stone. 

Stang, sting; also a long pole. 

Stark staring mad, evidently quite mad. 

Stark, strong ; rigid ; stéff. 

Staw, put to a stand ; surfeit. 

Steek, stitch ; also shut. 

Steer, stix ; mocest. 

Steer’d, stirred ; meddled with. 

Steery, bustle; stir; quandury. 

Steeve, stig’; strony; durable. } 

Steevely, stievely, firmly. 

Stell, place of covert ; shelter. 

Stend, make long steps. 

Sterns, starns, stars. 

Stibbler, clerical probationer ; applied in ridicule. | 

Sticked, stickit, stuck; stabbed; also bunglet and 
spoiled in the making. 

Stickit minister, @ clerical student or probatiwner be- 
come unqualified for the ministerial office from | 
imbectlity, or immoral conduct. 


| 
Stievely, stiffly ; firmly. | 





Sting and ling, ve et armis. 

Stir, siz. 

Stirk, @ young steer or heuer between one and tice 
years old. 

Stoiting, staggeriny. 

Stoop and roop, stump and rump ; altogethe:. 

Stot, a bullock between two and three years old. 

Stour, dust; skirmish ; battle. 

Stour, stoor, large and strony ; stern. 

Stoor-looking, yruff-levokiny. 

Stouth and routh, plenty. 

Stouthrief, robbery. 

Stow, cut of; lop. 

Stowings, sprouts of colaport yuthered wn sprony. 

Strae, straic. 

Strae death, deuth upon the bed-strar , natural death 

Straik, stroke. 

Straike, a strike ; a bushel. : 

Strath, a valley through which a river runs. 

Straughted, stretched ; made straight. 

Streak, streek, striek, stretch ; lay out u corps. 

Stress, hard pressure; hard straininy. 

Sturdied sheep, a sheep that has the sturdy, or yid- 
diness, from water in the head. 

Suckin, mill-dues. 

Suddenty, sudden. 

Suld, should. 

Sumph, soft muddy-heuded fellur. e 

Sune, svon. ‘ 

Sune or syne, sooner or later. 

Sunkets, provision of any sort. 

Sunkie, low stvol, 

Surquedy, (IvaNHOE,) presumption ; insolence. 

Sute, soot. 

Swankie, supple active young fel/uw. ° 

Swanking, supple ; active. 

Swap, erchange. 

Swart-back, great black-and-white gull. 

Swarfit, swarveit, sicooned. 

Swarved, swerved. 

Swattered, squattered, spluttered ; flounced ; moved 
rapidly in the water. 

Sweal, to run; said of a candle. 

Swear, sweer, lazy ; reluctant. 

Sweepit, sept. 

Swire, neck; also declination in a hill; hollow be- 
tween two hills. 








GLOSSARY. 


swirles, whirls ; cercular motions. 
Swith, quickly. 

Swither, doubt ; hesitation. 
Swuir, swore. 


| 
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Thought, a very little; somewhat. 
TLhowless, sluggish ; inactive. 
Thrang, throng; busy. 

Thrapple, thropple, throat. 


Sybo, an onion that does not form a bulb at the rect. Thraw, twist ; writhe. “ Heads and thraws,” i_ 
Syke, sike, small rill, commonly running out of a | 


quagmire ; small rill without sand or gratel. 
Syn, syne, sin, since ; then ; after that; in that case. 
Synd, rinse; syndings, rinsings. 
Syver, qutter ; “ causeyed syver,” stone-pared gutter. 


Tae, toe. 

Tae, the ae, the vue; tac half, the one helt. 

Taed, taid, tvad, 

Taen, taken. 

Taillie, deed of entavl. 

Tait, lock of wool, &c. 

Tale, “ wi’ their tale,” according to their oun story, 
as they pretend. 

Talent, purpose; inclination. 

Tammie-norie (bird,) the auk, or puffin. 

Tangle, the stent of the larger fucus digitalis, « spe- 
cies of sea-teeed. The term is also applied con- 
temptuously to any long dang/ing person or thing. 

Tangs, tongs. 

Tap of tow, the quantity of tum, or hurds, that is 
made up jn a conical figure, to be put upon the 
distaff. . 

Tape, to tap, to make a little qo a great way, to us 
sparingly. 

Tappit hen, (in drinking,) @ tin pot with a nol on 
the top, containing a quart of ale. 

Tarr’d, marked with tar, as sheep; “ a tarr’d wr 
the same stick,” one as8ad as the other. 

Tasker, a labourer who does task-work 

Tasse, cup. r 

Tassell, tussel/. 

Tatty, matted, . 

Tauld, told. 

Taupie, a slorw foolish slut. 

Tawse, the leather strap used for chastisement in 
Scotland. 

Tee’d ball, (at golf,) « ball rat«d on a nob of caith, 

Teind. See Tiend. 

Tender, delicate, as to health ; weakly; aden '. 

Tent, attention ; caution; rar. 

Teugh, teuch, tough. 

Thack, tgatch. 

Thae, these. 

Thach, thatch. “ Under thach and rape,’ ander 
thatch and rope ; commonly used in allusion to 
the stacks in the barn-yard, after they are 
thatched-in for the winter; so that, “ under- 
-back and rape” means snug and comfortable. 

Tham, small gut; catqut ; fiddlestring. 

That,—* no that far off,” not rery far off. 

Theeking, thatching; thatch. 

Theow and Esne, (Ivannok,) thrall and bondsman. 

Thiggers, mannerly beggars, that ask a benevolence, 


not an alms. 

Thigging, going round collecting benerolences ; qn- 
teel begging. 

Thegither, together’. 

Thereout, out of doors. 

Thick, tnmate. 

Thirlage, thraldom ; astriction toa mill. 

suffered. 


> 


| 


' 


— 


{ 


side by side, the feet of the one by the head of the 
other. 

Thoom, thumb. 

Thrawart, cross-yrained ; ill-tempered. 

Thrawing, twisting ; thwarting. 

Thrawn, twisted ; perverse ; ill-tempered ; crabbed. 

Threave, twenty-four sheares, or teu stocks of grain. 

Threep, threap, accusation; pertinacions afirma- 
tion ; threat. “An auld threcp,” @ superstition 
obstinately persisted in of old. 

Threepit, persisted in arerring. 

Thresh, a rush. 

Through-stane, grare-stone. 

Thrum o’er, tel! orer in a tiresome manner. 

Thumbicking, thumb-sereirs for torture. 

Tiends, tithes. 

Tig, treztich. 

Till, to. 

Tillie-walhie, fddle-faddle, 

Time about, alternate! 4. 

Tine, dose. 

Tinhlers, tinkers. 

Tint, dost. 

Tippences, twopenny picces. 

Tippenny, ale at treopence a-quart. 
irlie-wirlie holes, intricate hae 

Sirhing, digging up; uncorering, “ Yirling at the 
door pin,” twirling the handle of the latch. 

Tirrievies, tantrums. 

Tittie, the infantine and endearing inanner of pro- 
nouneing seater, 

Tocher, marriage portion. 

Tocherless, portionless, 

Tod, Joa. 

Toddling, twraddfing as children do. 

Took of drum, tach of drum 

Toom, enupty. 

Toon. See ‘Town. 

Toot (tout) of a horn, blast of a horn. 

Torsh, tush, a short thick codfieh so ealled 

Tou, thou. 

Toustie, testy. 

Tout, pout; pet; huff ; also sound of a horn. 

Toutie, haughty. ; 

Touzled out, ;ansached, 

Touzled, in disoiddas , such as the hair uncombed ; 

rumpled, 

Tow, hail ; also a rope. 

Town, any inhabited plac: ; a single steading. 

Toy-mutch, close denen cap, without lace, frill, or 
border, and with flaps covering the ech and 
part of the shoulders. 

Trailled, dragg:a. 

Traihing, lounging, dangling. 

Tramped, stamped ; trod. 

Tramper, scump ; run-a-gate. 

Trashed, deteriorated through bad usage 


' Treen, made of tree ; wooden. 


Trig, neat. 

Trindling, trundding. 

Trocking, trucking ; bartering ; haring intercourse. 

Troggs, troth. 

Troteosie, a marm corering for the head, neck, and 
breast, when travelling in bad weather, 

Trow, trew, bela re ; think ; guess. 
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Trump, Jew’s hurp. 
Tryacle, treacle. 


Tryst, appointment ; rendezvous. Trysted with, met 


Tuilzie, toolyie, tusyle, scuffle. 
Tup, ram. 


Turbinacious, of, vr belonging to peat, or rather turf. 


Turnpike stair, winding staircase. 
Twa, twae, tio. 

Twall, teelve. 

Twalpennies, one penny sterling. 


Twopenny, beer which cost twopenve a Neottish quart. 


Tyke, dog, of the larger kind. 
Tyne, lose; tint, lost. 
Tynes, antlers of @ stag; teeth of a harrow. 


U 


Udal, allodial. 


Udaler, one who holds his lands by allodial tenure. 


Ugsome, disgusting. 

Ulzie, oil. 

Umauhile, whilom ; ci-devant ; late. 
Unbrizzed, unbroken. 


Uncanny, dangerous; supposed to possess suport 


tural powers. 
Uncee, ounce. 
Unchancy, unlucky ; dangerous. 


Uneo, uncouth; strange; unknown; it is also used 


intensitively, as © Uneo little,” rery litile. 
Unfreens, unfriends ; enemies. 
Unhalsed, unsealuted, 
Unkenn’d, unknown. 
Untenty, incautious; careless. 
Untill, unto; till. 
Up-bye, a little way farther on; up the way. 
Upeast, reproach. 
Upgoing, ascent. 
Uphaud, uphold; maintain. 
Uphauden, supported ; laid undir obligation. 
Upsetting, conceited ; assuming. 
Upsides with, eren with ; quit with. 


Up-tak, conception ; applied to the understands. 


V 


Vaes, in Orkney and Shetlands, inlets of the sea. 
Vaik, become racant. 

Vassaill, vessels. 

Vassail-buird, cup-board. 

Visnomy, Tisage. 
= “ * eatables. 
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Wale, chotce ; choose. 

Wallie, valet. 

Walise, saddle-bags ; portmanteau. 

Wallowing, wettering. 

Wallydraigle, the youngest bird in a nest, and henee 


used for any feeble ill-grown creature. : 


Walth, plenty. 

Wame, womb ; belly. 
Wamefou’, bellyful. 
Wampishes, tosses franticly. 
Wan, got; won. 

Waneh 
Wanion, vengeance; the deril. 


“ Wan o'er,” got over. 
ancy, unlucky. 


Wan-thriven, stunted; decayed; whose thriring te 
retrograde. 

Ware, expend ; lay out. 

Wanle, active ; strong ; healthy. 

Wark, work. 

Wark looms, tools. 

Warlock, wizard. 

Warld, werld. 

Warse, morse. 

Warstle, wirstle, wrastle, wrest/r. 

Wasna, was not. 

Wastell cake, wassail cake; an oaten loaf baked tx 
the oven, with carraway secds, &c. in it. 
Wastrife, wastry, waste; imprudent expense. 

Wat, wet. 

Wat, weet, knovr. 

Water-bros, water gruel, 

Water-purpie, water speedweel; brook lime, 

Wather, weather. 

Wauch, waff, wauff, nauseous; bad; shahby. 

Wauff, ware; flap. 

Waucht, hearty age of liquor. 

Waur, worse; also put tg the worse ; get the hetter of. 

Waured, aursted ; vanquished. 

Wawl, roll the eyes, and (nok wildly. 

Waws, wells, and swelchies, wares, whir’pools, and 
gulps. 

Wean, wee ane, Jittle one; child, 

Wear, last: endure. 

Wear, weir, war. 

“Wear the jacket.” This phrase alludes to a cus- 


tom now, we believe, obsolete, by which, on 
paying a certain fee, or otherwise making in- 
terest with the jiuntsmen of the Caledonian 
Itunt, any citigen aspirant, whose rank did not 
entitle him to become a member of that inore 
highly born society, might become entitled to the, 
field privileges of the Hunt, and amon-* others, 


was tolerated to wear the gacket of the order. 
Wearifu’, painful ; distressing. 
Weasand, wind-pipe. 
Weather-gaws, signs of an approaching stoctt. 
Wee, small. 
Weel, wel]: weal. ‘ 
Weel, weil, well ; prosperity ; adrantay. 
Weft, waft, roof. 
Weigh bawks, the beam of’ a balance for weighing. 
Weight, a siere without holes, for winnowing corn. 
Weel a weel, weld well / 
Weil, wiel, a small whirlpool, 
Weird, destiny. “The weird is dree’d,” the id for- 
tune is suffered ; the destiny is fulfilled. 
Weise, weize, wuss, wush, lead ; guide ; point out; 
show the way: direct; put in the way. 
Welked, wanikit, fulled cloth, callous. 


Well-head, spring. 


Wern, scar. 











Werena, sere not. 

We’se, we shall. 

Wha, «cho. 

Whample, stroke ; slash. 

Whang, leather. 

Whap, curlew. 

Whar, whaur, where. 

What for no why not? 

Wheen, whin, parcel; a number of persons or 
things. 

Whidding, scudding. 

Wigamore, great whig. 

Whigging, jogging rudely ; urging forward. 

Whigmaleeries, trinkets ; nick-nackets ; whims. 

Whiles, sometimes. 

Whillied, wheedled ; cheated by wheedling. 

| Whillying, bamboozling ; deceiting with specious pre- 
tences. 

Whilly-whas, idle cajoling speeches ; flummery. 

Whilk, which. 

Whin. See Whecn. 

Whinging, fawning and whining like a dog. 

Whinger, a sort of hanger used as a knife at meals 
and in broils. 

Whinnying, neighing. 

Whins, furze; gorse. 

Whurrying, flying rapidly. 

White hass, sausages stuffed with oat meal and suct. 

Whittie-whatticing, making foolish conjectures; rea- 
soning to little purpose. 

Whittle, knife. 

Whittret, weasel, from white throat. 

Whomling, whelming ; orerturning. 

Whorn, jorn. 

Whully-whaing, cajoling. 

Whummle, wkelm ; turn orer. 

Whunstane, wzhin-stone. 

Wi’, with. 

Wife-carle, a man arho busies himpelf abvut house- 
hold affairs, or women’s work, 

Will-a-wa, weal-away, woe is ame! 

Willhyard, wild ; strange: unaccountable, shy. 

Wimple, winding turn. 

Win, get ; “win by,” get past; “win to,’ 

Windle-strae, crested dog’s-taié grass. 

Windles, a turning frame, upon which yarn is put, 
to be wound o. 

Window-hole, the part of a cottage window that is 
filled by a wooden blind. 
inna, wunna, wid! not. 
insomy gainly; lovely; pretty; of engaging ap- 
pearance, or character and manners, 

Withershins, w«song-ways about; from right to left ; 
contrary to the apparent motion of the sun. 

Withy, woody, rope of twisted wands. 

@Vitters, barbs of a fishing-spear, or of a fshing- 

hook, §e. 


apt 
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Witting, weeting, knowing. 

Woo’, wool. 

Woodie, gallows ; also a twithie, or rope of twisted 
wands, in which malefactors seem formerly to 
have been hanged. 

Worriecow, wirriecow, hobgoblin; bugbear; scare- 
crow ; the devil, 

Wowf, wayward; wild; wnreclaimed ; disordered 
in sntellect. 

Wraith, an apparition. 

Wud, wood, mad. 

Wuddy. See Woodie. 

Wull-a-wins, woe ts me / 

Wull-cat, wi/d-cat ; cat-a-mountain. 

Wull, will, “ What’s yer wull,” what is your plea- 
sure. 

Wuzzent, withered ; dried. 

Wun, win; get, inall its senses. 

Wunna, winna, trill not. 

Wuss, wish, See also Weise. 

Wyliecoat, boy’s flannel under-dress next the shirt ; 


Hannel petticoats. 
| 





Wynds (in a town) turnings off from the streets ; 
lanes, 


Wyte, Alame. 
W yted, blamed. 


Y 


Yailing, laihing like a dog ina passion ; chattering. 
Yagger, hunter ; ranger about the country ; pedlar. 
Yald, supple ; actire ; athletic, : 
Yammcered, made a loud outery. 
Yanking, way of talking Inglish. 
Yaud, jade; mare. 
Yand, “ far yaud,” a cry of encouragement or diree 
tion from a shepherd to his dog. 
Yauld, alert; athletic 
Yearned, curdled. 
Yearning, rennet. 
Yelloch, shrild cry. 
Yelloched, raised a shrill ery 
Yellow yoldring, yellow yorling, yellow-hammer. 
i Yer, your. 
' Yerl, earl. 
Yestreon, urster even ; last night, 
| Yin, one. 
; ‘ince, once. 
| 
i 


Yett, gate. 

Yoking, the ploughiny that ia done at one putting in 
of the horses. 

Yon, there; yonder ; beyond. 

Yook, yeuking, yowking, itch, itrhing. 

Yowe, eve. 
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